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Bread,  brown 155 

Breakfast,  a  nice  dish  for    .  251 

Blancmange 298 

Cabbage,  Salad  dressing  for 

Blanched 250 

Cake,  Breakfast 291 

Com,  or  Mock  Oyster  .  .   510 

Scotland 540 

Sponge 155 

Cocoanut 300 

.  Carpets,  a  Chat  about   ...  430 

Catsup,  Tomato 489 

Chow-chow   ........   640 

Codfish 201 

CoflTee  as  a  Deodorizer  ...   110 
Dessert,  a  delicious   ....   300 

Fish  Chowder 201 

to  freshen  Salt 155 

Flannels,  washing  .  .   •  .  .  444 
Flower  Seeds,  saving    ...   130 
Flummery  .........   2^8 

Food  and  its  preparation  210,  207 
Fralts  and  Vegetables — Care 

and  Cooking 535 

Baking  Apples,  Pears,  8cc.  537 
care  in  Gataering    ....   636 
Cranberry  I  Apple  and  oth- 
er Sauce 637 
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Domestic  Eoonomy— GmiMjiiMt. 
SVnlts  and  Vegetables — 

Packing  Grapes 637 

Prei>aratlon  for  Preserving  638 
Fruit,     Preserves,     Jellies, 
Jams,  &c.  .  .  .  .  .  639,  640 

Presereing     and    Drying 

Fruit 637 

Putting  up  in  Bottles  and 

Jars 636 

Sweet    Pickles  — Quinces, 
Peaches,  Beeta,  &c.   •  .    630 

Hams,  Preserving 483 

Hominy 240 

Lemon  Pic  or  Tarts  ....   166 

Moths,  to  prevent 810 

If  ntton,  breast  of 300 

Oysters,  Stewed 202 

Peaches,  Pickling 100 

Pickles,  Cucumber    ....   480 
Cucumbers,   Onions,    To- 
matoes, Cabbages,  &c.  .   638 

Oreen 212 

Sweet 480,  630 

Yellow 480 

Pie,  Cream 251,  300 

Lemon 201,  251,  444 

Pins 202 

Potatoes,  how  to  Boll .  .  107,  480 

Puddings 249,  260,  297 

Batter.  .  .  .' 298 

Cake 208 

Custard 208 

Com  Meal 300 

Ffocen 299 

Hasty 249 

Indian 290,  640 

Paste 297 

Suet 165 

Rice 250 

RoUs,  Breakfast 202 

Rusk 800 

Samp 250 

Stew,  an  Irish 156 

Spices  and  Aromatic  Herbs  108 
Vegetables,  Pickling  .  .  106,  639 

Whip 290 

Boor-Steps  made  of  Concrete    .   631 

Bong^,  Francis  O.,  farm  of    •  450 

Brainage,  an  operation  in .  .  .   674 

of  land 146,447,  460 


EDUCATION,      Agricultural 
221,  322 

Plant 258 

I,  cause  of  soft  .  •■••••   604 

'firom  Brahma  Fowls  •  •  •  .  173 

Preserving    .  .  .  •  t  ■  .  .   631 

Soft  Shelled 330 

Elms,  English  and  American    .   2S1 

transplantlns    • 221 

Bmployccs  and  employees  •  .  •  337 
Engine,  what  drives  the  ....  69 
England.  Harvesting  in  ....  90 
Equlsetum  Arven8c501,  602,  616,  617 
Esses  County,  Mass.,  Advanta- 
ges for  fimning    473 

Evexyreens,  Heeds  of 617 


FACTS,  observe 88 
Fairfield.  Me 151 

Fall  feeding  Meadows   .  .  .  162,  188 

lloughing 634 

Fisno  accounts 82 

about  buying  a 408 

among.the 378 

a  poor  made  rich  without  ma- 
nure       •  .   213 

Division  of  into  Small  lots    82 

Oirls  on  the 78,  211 

Improvements 834 

by  Sheep 376 

Improving  a  poor  .  120,  216,  289 

435,  408 

Influence  on  Stock 665 

In  New  Hampshire    ....   339 

In  Winter 216 

Laborers 887 

large 885,  236 1 


Farm,  leaving  the 226 

Life  in  Old  Times  ....  02 

of  Col.  Fitch 286 

of  J.  H.,  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.    .  247 

of  John  Bolls 865 

Produce  too  high 435 

Products  fVom  a  small  .  .  .  834 

Bosodale 660 

Stock 03 

upland,  to  Preserve  Fertility    84 

why  run  down 670 

Young  Men  on 03 

Farmer,  a  city  merchant  turned  223 

an  Artistic 330 

a  Tenant .    •  .  365 

Stray  Thoughts  of  a  ....  303 

Farmers  and  the  working  classes  255 

Club,  Attleboro,  Mass.  ...  620 

Constitution  for 22 

Fltchburg,Mas8 214 

Lexington,  Ky 666 

North  Cornwall,  Ct.  ...  236 

Springfield,  Vt 174 

Waltham,  Mass 840 

.  Windsor  Co.  Vt 177 

Condition  and  Duti£s  of  .  .  178 

Conventions 200 

in  1776  and  1869 840 

Daughters 290 

Meeting  at  Vermont  Fair  .  .  462 

Mental  culture  of 18 

liecroation  for  ......  .  464 

should  write 217 

six  in  Brookflcld,  Vt .  ...  860 

Work  too  Hard 19 

Farming  and  Merchandizing  .  .  93 

at  the  West 142 

'  Brains  in 407,  568 

by  a  Factory  man 127 

Co-OncraUve 110,  241 

OoodWestern Ill 

in  Lexington,  Mass.   ....  660 

Humor  of 433 

in  Kansas 607 

in  New  Brunswick     ....  67 

in  Rhode  Island 430 

Old-fashioned 671 

on  Hudson  River    .....  431 

on  Prairies 409 

to  Interest  Boys  in     ....  610 

to  make  Profitable  .....  24 

February,  Garden  in 65 

its  opportunities 61 

FeedingBox 410 

Fences  and  Neighbors  .....  210 

Fertilizers 216,  338 

Home-made 183,  480 

an  Excellent 196 

Fire,  sacred 632 

Fish,  as  a  Manure 93 

Breeding  establishments  .  .  40 

Guano 48 

Fisheries,  Inland 230 

Floors,  washing 346 

Flour,  poisonous 322 

Fodder,  Boards  and  Nails  for    .  43 

Com,  save  the 645 

Food,  Cheese  as 410 

Indian  com  as 83 

to  keep  ftom  Insects  ....  343 
Forests  in  Vermont  and  New 

Hampshire 40 

Fox  Trapping 130 

Frauds  in  putting  up  Fleeces     .  342 

Frog  Spittle  Insects  .  .  329,  399,  434 

Fruit  Business 665 

Culture 65 

Fruits,  are  Bees  injurious  to .  .  612 

Fern  leaves  for  Packing .  .  235 

Lice  on 217 

on  a  Hill  Farm  .......  229 

Small 282 

Frait  Trees,  Planting 420 

Furs,  keeping  from  Moths  .  .  .  344 

GARDEN 23 

aMhilstcr's     280 

in  April 150 

August  .........  351 

December  ..•••...  547 


Garden  in  February  .••..•     OS 

January     Ill 

July 308 

Juno 257 

March 112 

May     209 

November. 497 

October 448 

September    .......   403 

Rotation  in  the  Vegetable  .   828 

Seeds 160, 351,  368 

Gardening  by  a  Woman  ....   112 

Gates  over  Streams 657 

Geese,  profit  of 147 

Bremen  or  Embden   ....   638 

Geoffrey  Pit 478 

Geology,  uses  of 542 

Girls  on  the  Farm    ...  78, 211,  360 

Glanders,  Death  Arom 313 

InMan 517 

Gold  Medal    for  Mowing  Ma- 
chines        ...   231 

Gk>od  Farm  makes  good  Stock  .   665 

Goose,  an  old 220 

Gooseberries,  time  for  removing  280 
without  Mildew  ......   865 

Grafting  Wax 267 

Liquid 288 

Grain  and  Potatoes,  Elements  of  380 

Harvesting 308 

InEngluid 90 

what  is  Rust  on 422 

Grape  Growing  in  New  Eni^and  550 
Patent  on  Growing    ....   640 

the  Concord 628 

Vines  on  Trees •     79 

Grass,  curins 336 

effects  of  close  outting  with 

machine 342 

Esparto  ....••..•.   403 
Meadow  Soft  or  Velvet    .  .  314 

Salt  for 10,  117 

Guano,  Fish 48 

Uses  of 122 

Guldeboards  and  Milestones  •  .  672 

HAMS,  Salthig 70 
Smoking 50 

Harrowing 167 

Harvard  Graduate,  Farming  by  a  607 

HasUngs,  Marquis  of 27 

Hay  and  Straw,  mixing   ....   234 
caution  against  cutting  too 

early 879 

Crops  in  NewE^asIand .  •  .   906 

curing  in  Englana 00 

drying 335 

Early  Cutting 254 

Experiments  in 877 

Fragrance  of 330 

iuBtowe,  Vt 292 

number  of  Feet  for  a  Ton    .    410 
raising  and  making    ....   888 

Salt  and  Lime  for 672 

time  for  Cutting  .  .  363, 408,  463 
weight  of  last  year*B  ....   120 

Haying  and  Hoeing 800 

early 801, 805,  800 

Hay-loader,  Douglas's 470 

Hay-making  • 465 

in  Vermont 450 

Hay-mows  building 470 

Hazel  Bush,  indication  of  Soil  .   189 

Hedges,  Culture  of 617 

Help,  hired 200 

Herd-book,  Pedigrees    .  .  .  448,  488 

Highways,  Improve  and  beautify  820 

time  to  repair  .......   167 

Hoeing  and  Having 800 

Hogs,  Chester  County 604 

Grass  for  breeding 407 

in  Orchards  ..••...•   610 

Honesty,  Story  about 104 

Honey-Doxes,  removing   ....  470 
Hops,  Exportation  of    .....   ItB 

price  of  in  Maine 140 

Raising  at  West 28 

yard,  an  old •  .   483 

Horse,  Abuse  of 70 

Appetite,  poor 170 
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Honc0,  Bal)cy,  a  cure  for    ...  336 

BUnketlng 589 

Breaking  of  Halter-puUlDg.   648 

Bitiog 97,  220 

Bote  In 33, 414,  437 

Breeding  In  Vermont  .  .  •  158 
Chafing,  to  prevent    ....     09 

CanadUm,  old 40 

Obolic,  euro  for 887 

Colt,  a  good 607 

a  windy 130 

Castrating  a 243 

Gnawing  Cribs,  &c.   ...   171 

Haltcr-brealiing 885 

Xiing  Bono  on 339 

Wormy  and  unwell  ...   232 
Cough  in  a     ........     78 

Cribbing 116,  608 

I>urabiUtyof 319 

Feed  for  working 437 

Feet  injured  by  standing  on 
a  bard  Floor.  ...      .  .  477 

FUes  on  Prairies 438 

Galls.  Salve  for 670 

Glanacrs   eommunloated  to 

men 147,  356,  507 

Oraln-Killcd 41 

Grey-Eagle 404 

Hoots,  Dry  and  Hard   ...   520 

Humors  in  a 174 

Knee-knocking,  Shoeing  .  .  330 
Lang,  T.  S.,  Bale  by  2£r.  .  .   326 

inline 221 

manure  about  Trees  ....  130 
Mares  for  Breeding   ....    609 

Morgan,  Vermont 317 

Kaillnmouth 532 

Norman  Stallions 147 

Paralysis,   interesting  Case    53 

76  79 

Porehoron 179,  264,  839 

PoinUoftho 452 

Racing  at  the  West    ....   221 

in  England 27 

Blngboneon .  .  389 

Salve  for  galls  on  .....  670 
Saw-dust  for  bedding  ...  891 
Beratehoa  in  88, 65,  78,  79,  97,  193 

276, 279,  372 

Bhoeing  faulty 330,  831 

Shoulder,  Bunch  on  ...  .   619 

Blabbers  in 145,  174 

Spavins  and  SpUnU   ....   663 

Stable  Floon 99 

StaU-kicking 136 

tender  mouth  in 379 

Training 476 

Vermont,  breeding  in  ...   158 

Walking 41 

Warts  on 40,436,  557 

WindgalU 503 

Working,  feed  for 437 

Worms  7n 235,  275 

Potatoes  for 387 

Yellow  Water 390 

Horsemen  on  their  Dignity    .  .   532 
Horse-tail  or  Colts-tail .  ..  438,  555 

Hot-beds 443 

as  a  Fruit^drycr 416 

Hours  of  Labor  on  the  Farm .  .   623 

House,  a  damp 478 

Banking 494 

CollarsTBanklng  •  •  .  •  •  .     64 

Cleaning 343 

Mouse-proof 328 

Humbugs 192 

Humus— Lime  ...      208 

Husbandry,  £llioU*s  Essays  on  .   333 
Hydraulic  Cement 324 

ILLINOIS,  Farming  in  ...  .  127 

Butter  In 570 

Implements,  Amherst  Trial   .  .  471 
India  Wheat  Straw  poisonous  to 

Pigs 316 

Insect  a  New 333 

Ashes  for 331 

Life 476 

on  Plants 483 

Intellect,  Cultivation  of  ....  871 


Iowa  Fair,  sales  of  Stock  at  .  .  00 

Irrigation  in  Utali 416 

in  Winter U6 

TANUABT  1, 1860 13 

ffJ     Garden  in 16 

Japanese  Wheat  ........  210 

Jay  and  Crow 371 

Jonnson,  John 356 

June,  a  Short  Talk  about    .  •  •  253 

Garden  in 257 

July,  work  in 301 

Garden  in 302 

Jersey  cow 165 


KENTUCKT^gn.  Fairs  in  .  83 

Lexington  Farmers'  Club  .  570 

Labor  Question  in 666 

LABOR  and  Government    .  .  454 

cost  of  hired    . 424 

Hours  of  on  Farm   .  .  .456,  623 

Question  of 462 

in  Kentucky.  ......  666 

Land,  improving  Worn    ....  25 

Larch  for  Rafters 173 

Lard  for  Intestinal  Worms  ...  87 

Lawns,  how  to  make    .....  386 

Laziness,  Mental 462 

Letter  Arom  the  Farm 16 

Lettuce 210 

and  Cabbage 173 

Lice  on  Cattle 291 

on  Fruit  Trees 217 

Lime,  tee  Manure. 

Location,  Choice  of 473 

Lyndon,  Vt 246 

Ladies  and  Todtb's  Dep't. 
Acquaintance,  a  rare  Door- 
step    251 

Baby's  Drawer 489 

Boston,  Ride  to 69 

Bottles,  to  cut  off  Neck    .  .  498 

Bovs,  to  the 60 

ChUdrcn  and  their  Sayings  .  106 

Loss  of 108 

Training  the 491 

Clock,  a  Laughable    ....  806 

Clothing,  Cleaning  Woolen.  106 

Coon  Hunt 805 

Doves,  Ministry  of 401 

Draft  for  Feet  and  Lungs  of 

Children ...      .....  620 

Drawing-room  Furniture    •  107 

Dress,  Desire  of 251 

Foot,  proper  Size  of  Lady's  252 

Goose,  a  little 68 

Labor,  Woman's 252 

Marriaee       491 

More  Haste,  Less  Speed  .  .  163 

Old  Maids 166 

Pigeons,  FeedlnjS  the  ....  69 

Postmasters,  Women   .  .  .  252 

Sampson,  an  Insect    ....  60 

Seeing  Is  Deceiving.  .  .  •  60 

Bilk,  Gloss  on 155 

Somebody  Loves  Mo  ...  .  400 

Story,  tell  me  a 203 

To-morrow 491 

Toothache 158 

Trout,  Cat  and  Fox   ....  203 

Truth,  only  the 232 

Watching  One's  Self.  ...  396 

Wife,  the  Widower's    ...  490 


MACOMBER,   6.  E.,  Market 
Gardcnof .857 

Maine  Ag.  College 454 

Agriculturalmatters  in    .  .   234 
Agricultural   Societies,  offi- 
cers of 116 

Androscoggin  County  .  .  115 
Kennebec  County  ....  116 
Penobscot  County  ....   119 

Waldo  County 146 

Anson,  town  of  .....  .   191 

Crops  in 433 


Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  An- 

nualMeetlng 151 

Fairfield,  notice  of 161 

Newport 78 

Season  in •   144 

Wcightof  Hay  in 126 

Maitland,  R.  L.,  Farm  of ...  •   350 
Maple  Sugar.  Discussion  on  .  .   106 

Syrup,  Preserving 230 

March 100 

Garden  in 112 

Mare's-tail,  or  Horse-tail,  &c.  501,  502 

515,  517 

Market,  Cattle  at  Wilmington   .     67 

preparing  vegetables  for  .  .  350 

Marl.  Bed  of 88 

Lhne 17 

Martin,  Habits  of  the  Purple  .  .  470 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 

lese 114. 235,  621 

Agricultural  Societies,  Berk- 
shire County     ISO 

Essex  County 164 

Hampden  County    ....     81 

Hampshire  &c 64 

Middlesex  County  ....     61 

MUford 236 

Norfolk  County 273 

.  Worcester  County  ....     08 

A^^culture  in 150 

Lexington,  Farming  in,    .  .   660 

May-day  in  June 206 

May.  Garden  in 209 

What  does  it  Mean  ....  205 
Manure,  Application  of  .  76, 161,  431 

447 

Bone  for 22, 63 

Composts 80,  183 

Cistern  for  Liquid 481 

effects  of 18 

Fall 10,  610 

Fish  for 03 

for  Muck  Land 217 

foi*  Orchards, 427 

from  a  cow 401 

Geoffrey  Pit 424 

Hen 230,  2J3 

Hen,  Ashes  and  Plaster   .  .   218 

Home-made 600 

Lime,  air-slaked 203 

as  a  Top-dressing  ....   145 
damaged  for  .*••;.  .  477 

Humus  with 206 

in  Crops 46 

Muck  and  Salt 673 

Muck  Land,  Manure  for  •  .  217 
management  of  .  .64, 102,  630 
use  of  Salt  Meadow  .  .  .  234 
use  of  with  other  Materials  613 

value  of 476 

Plaster  and  Superphosphate  654 
Prof.  Vine's  Complete  .  311,  312 
Bait,  Muck  and  Lime  •  .  •  573 
Shavings  of  Ash  Wood  for  .  100 

Sod  for 545 

Sources  of 403 

Summering 247 

Superphosphate    .  .   .  .  22,  239 

of  Ume  140,  140,  100, 198, 194 

239, 291,  342,  654 

Sward  Land 142 

Tanks,  Brick  and  Cement  •  292 

use  of .216 

Meadows,  Feeding 808,  406 

how  to  have  good 400 

Muck 656 

Seeding 496 

In  Fall 627 

Meal  for  Cows  and  Pigs  ....   654 

Meat,  high  price  of 645 

Melons.  &c 233,  303,  651 

Mice,  Ashes  and  Sand  to  prevent 

gnawing  trees 270 

Field 342 

In  Orchards 260 

Michigan,  Agricultural  College    14 

188, 197,  207 

Com  in ^5 

Season,  Prices,  8co.  in  .  130,  194 
Milestones  and  Guideboards  .  .  572 
Milk  Producers' CoDveDtlon  .  .  186 
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Minet,Sasar 233 

uscsof 317 

Ministers- Gardens 283 

Minlc raising 887,632 

Moaqaitoes,  Camphor  for    ...  337 

Mowers,  Amherst  Trial  ....  471 

Paris  Medal 231 

Mowing  Lands,  foediBg  ....  898 
Muck— «ee  Afaimrc-f. 

Meadow,  a 655 

MuUon 61 

breeding  Sheep  for 409 


TiT AIL- WOUND,  cure  for .  .  .  387 
li  Nebraska,  sale  of  Agricultu- 
ral Implements  in    ....   646 
Kxw  Books. 

American  Entomologist  .  .  177 

Farmer 3S3 

Fruit  Culturlst 177 

Gardener's  Assistant ...   177 

Naturalist      177 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discov- 
ery     238 

Bourgutgnon      on      Cattle 

Plague 224 

EUioU^s  Essays    ......  332 

European  Vineyards,  Flagg  382 
Farm  Book,  Allen's  ....   382 

How  to  make  it  Pay  ...  88 
Horse  In  the  Stable  and  Field  300 
Land  and  Freah-water  Shells  322 
Poultry  Keeper,  Wright  .  .  382 
Pear  Culture  for  Proht ...  640 
Practical  Floriculture  ...  177 
Report  of  New  Brunswick 
Agricultural  Society  .  .  .   288 

Bofto,  Parsons  on 334 

Boats  and  Saddles      ....   268 
Transactions  of  Wisconsin  .   309 
TJdca  Plough  Trial    ....   184 
Willamette,     Oregon,   Far- 
mer   321 

Kew  England  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety     257 

Breed's  Remarks  on  .  .  .     25 

Constitution  of 103 

Fair  at  Portland 522 

TrixU  of  Implements  ...  471 
Kew  ErvGLANO  Farmer,  first 

Volumes 137 

New    B[amp8hlre    Agricultural 

College 393 

Agricultural  Societies,  ofii- 
cem  of  Merrimac  County   09 

Cheshire  County 383 

Contoocook 09 

Merrimac  County  ....  99 
Farmer's  Convention  ....  117 
Season  and  Crops  in  .  .  128, 673 

Kewport,  Me 73 

Kew  York  and  Vermont,  Season 

iu 29e 

State  Fair 280 

Kovember 493 

Garden  In 407 

Work 4M 

OATS      282 
tommoa 654 

Degeneracy  of  .  •  .  •  .  242,  447 

line  Field  of 472 

Native 628 

Norway  .  .  58, 172, 194,  218,  260 

272,  618,  619,  690,  673 

on  liard.  rooky  land  •  ...  282 

Oregon  Wild .  613 

Sweden 620 

Western 606 

October  Farm  Work 447 

Garden  in •  .  448 

Moods  of 445 

Offal  in  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  189 

Ohio,  Stock  in 460 

OUing  Cart  Wheels 49 

on  Meal 673 

Oniiards,  Birds  in 803 

fflUojreof •  192 

Bogs  In ••• 


Orchards,  Manure  for  .....   427 

Mice  in 200 

Screens  for 457 

Onions 160, 210,  350,  403 

Flea 842 

Sets 280,  830 

Oregon,  need  of  Home  Market  .   821 

Oyster  Shells  and  Bones  ....  460 

Oxen,  see  Caitl . 


PAINTS  for  Bams 411 
to  prepare 844 

Washing 344,  845,  346 

Pahncr  Worm 458 

Papering 846 

Papers,  Agricultural 289 

PapilioTumus 619 

Parsley 160 

Parsnips 160,  296,  497 

Pasturage  of  Commons  at  the 

West 416 

Pasture,  dry  Grass  in 413 

improvement  of 483 

management  of 102 

roclaiming 177 

Peaches.  Cultivation  of    ....   170 

in  Vermont 330 

Leaves,  properties  of    .  .  .   470 

Pear.  St.  Michael 562,564 

Tree,  Barren .   315 

Tyson      197 

White  Doyenne  ....   662,  564 

Peas 160,  210 

Bugs  in 906,  400,  471 

Cultivation  of 145,  231 

Early 76,05 

instead  of  Com 14 

Peat  as  a  Fertiliser 362 

Persons  of  Public  Note    ....   353 
Petroleum  for  Preserving  Imple- 
ments   653 

Phosphates,  tee  Miimres. 

Phosphatio  Deposits 153 

Pigeons,  Feeding 50 

Pigs,  see  Swine. 

Pin-worms 816 

Pine,  pruning  the  White  ....  478 

Shavings  for  Litter    ....   280 

White  for  Wind-breaks    .  .   232 

Pitch,  to  remove  from  bands  .  .    230 

Planting  the  Seed 222 

Plants,  Growth  of 518 

Protector 389 

Plaster,  Ashes  and  Hen  manure  218 

Ploughing 100,  167 

deep 872,  455 

Deeper  or  Better 515 

Fall 534 

Seeding,  Harrowing  ....   121 

Steam 372 

to  avoid  dead  Furrows  .  .  .   340 
Ploughs  and  Ploughing  .  .   184,  205 

Caliibmia  Steam 257 

hardening  Mould-Boards  of   10 
steam  in  United  States  .  .  .   340 

in  England 220 

Byke's 101 

Poison  for  rats  dangerous  ...   891 

Cherry  leaves 890 

fai  Potato  sprouts 220 

Pollen.  ...      370 

Pork  Brine,  Souring 630 

cost  of  raising vi 

Is  it  unclean? I75 

raising  and  fattening  ....  644 

Potatoes  .     88,  210,  258,  292,  «93,  643 

affected  by  the  Season  .  •  .     00 

.  amount  of  Seed  ...      270,643 

Balls,  Taising  from 606 

Bogs 866 

Calico 889 

cultivation  of 127,  674 

Disease,  cause  of   •  •  •  .  .   648 

Dover  Red 650 

Early  Goodrich  .  90, 219,  830,  674 
Early  Rose  .  76,130, 146,  330,  673 

Early  Samaritan 839 

fancy 170 

fh>m  SeU 280,  331 

Gardner 830 


Potatoes,  Gleason 339 

E -owing  under  Straw    ...   512 
arrlson   .   .  .  193,  210,  339^  574 

Harvesting Zi^ 

Horton &;>i} 

InStowe,  Vt 2H2 

KingofthcEarlles 281 

Long  Red »  .   574 

Mania 139,574 

Orono 183 

Peach  Blow,  origin  of   .  339,  487 

Remarks  on  thu 287 

Sebcc 219,  674 

Sprouts,  poison  In 220 

Superphosphate  for  ....   291 

Sweet 4a3 

Vanderveer 839 

yield  of 571 

Poultry,  Account  with  128  193,  232 
Blaekemlth  scales  for  .  .  *  274 
Black  Spanish  Fowls    .   .  .   352 

Brahma  Fowls 103 

Breeds  and  Management  of  825 
Bones  and  other  Feed   for  192 

293 

Creepers 38 

eating  Eggs 328 

Dominique  Shanghai    ...    140 

Ducks,  Crested 280 

Muscovy 193 

Gapes  in  Chickens     .  .   801,674 

Hen  Fever  of  1844 899 

House 85 

Lice,  Gas-tar  for 313 

Poland  Fowls 248 

to  Keep  Healthy 304 

Winter  care  of 76 

Turkeys.  Disease  in  ....   231 

killed  by  Foxes 20 

Prairie  Fanning 409 

Prairie  files  on  Horses  .  .  .   438 
Premiums  on  trotting  Horsw    .   632 

Premium,  Standard  of 488 

Prices  at  White  River  Junction  260 

fancy 572 

in  1800  and  1869    ....  255,  256 

ofProducoinl870 449 

Privv,  Straw  for 617 

Produce  by  Railroads 558 

Pumpkins,  drying 27 

made  a  cow  sick 296 

with  Com 291,  295 

Poetry. 

A  Little  Goose 58 

A  Little  Maiden's  Soag  to 

her  Dolly 152 

Baby's  Drawer 489 

Blacksmith's  Daughter  .  .  268 
Dog  and  Water  2<ily  .  ...  104 
Farmer  Brown,  Solus  ...  288 
Five  o'clock  /n  the  Morning  420 
Gay  Little  Z>andellon    ...   323 

God's  Abiioner 297 

Little  B^'own  Hands  ....  106 
Love  Vghtens  Labor  ....  201 

My  (garden 286 

Ociober 555 

Oar  children  in  Heaven    .  .  439 
Pemlezed  Housekeeper's  So- 
liloquy     164 

Points  of  a  good  Cow    ...     10 

Sheridan's  Ride 228 

Tell  me  a  Story 203 

Three  Little  Chairs  ....  240 
To  a  Uttl»Housewife    ...   686 

To-Morrow 401 

Willie  Went  a  Wooing    .  .     62 

nUINCB,  oulfeoro  of  ••  ...  273 


RABBITS  in  Australia .  .  .  .  0» 

Race  Course,  Gambling  on  •  164 

Raccoon 61 

Radishes 210 

Ragged  Robin 80» 

Railroads  and  Farming    ....  66ft 

Rails  and  Boards,  Seasoning  .  .  14 

Rake,  Taylor's  Sulky 816 
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Bankin,  Adams,  Farm  of    ...  286 

Raspberries,  Mulching 221 

fiats,  to  eztenuiiukte  ......   144 

in  Grain 220 

Poison  for.  dangerous  ...   391 

Residence,  a  Villago 100 

Reciprocity 131. 170,  190 

Reciprocity  and  Combing  Wools 

40,70 
Rhode  Island  Farming  .  .  .  357,  430 

Richardson,  Stephen 607 

Riddle,  pretty  near  a 219 

Riding,  Art  of  .........  289 

Road-making 378 

Roller 223,  281 

a  poor  Man's 417 

Roofs,  Covering  for  a  flat    ...   276 

Roots  for  Stock 302,  420 

Rose  Bugs  on  Grapes    .  .  .  270,  296 

BugTrap 372 

Rules,  Buyers' •     60 

Rye 282 

SALTforGrubs 16 
for  Stock 400 

Salting  Uay  for  Stock 425 

Samson,  an  Insect 60 

Sanborn  Hill,  N.H 190 

Bandy  Loam  Land 233 

Sanford,  Me 412 

Sausage  Making 84 

Saw,  Cross-cut 66 

Sawdust  for  Bedding 233 

Schoolmates,  Old 847 

Science,  Smatteiing  of 322 

Scorpion,  the  Southern    ....   547 

Scions,  Failure  of 76 

Season,  Peculiarity  of  the   ...     15 

SeaU,  Rustic 370 

Seed-Sower,  a  home-made  .  .  •  482 

Seeding  Land 167 

preparing  Land  for    ....   219 

with  Fodder  Com 390 

Sight  Seeing  is  Deceiving   ...     60 

September 897 

Garden  in 403 

Sexes  of  animals  at  will    ..207,203 

Sheep,  Bedding  for 431 

breeding  for  Mutton  ....  499 
Couwold    .  .  45,  75,  79,  263,  461 

Crossing  Breeds 29 

Decrease  of  in  Michigan  .  .  221 
DUeases  of  .  .  .  88,  89,  259,  271 
Fanners,  Mistakes  of    ...   139 

Fattening 62 

Fatteniiiff  in  Winter  ....   418 

Fleeces,  Urge 415 

Foot  Rot 277 

improving  F»rm  by    .  .  245,  376 

InKovcmber   , 405 

in  Vermont   .  • 55 

Lamb  and  Wool  Raising .  .  671 

bom  with  Mark  .....     19 

Laurel  Poison  .....  8C^,574 

Leicester ,  .  .     45 

Loss  of  .  .  366,  369,  380,387,  391 
Maggots  on  ........     20 

Medisine 612 

Merino  and  Cotswold  cross  £«,  79 

and  Coarse  Wools  .  56, 05,  507 

wool  from 438 

Naturally  Marked 76 

on  the  Fann  ..•••.••  94 

Oxford  Down 64 

Paper  Skin,  or  bloodless  dis- 
ease   280 

preparing  for  Winter    ...  508 

Reaction  of  trade  in  .  •  •  •  121 

Roots  in  Fee^llng 420 

Rot  or  other  disease  in  •  .  •  234 

Sacriflcoof 20 

Scab  in 172,  190 

selling  for  Cows  ......  191 

Sllesian 29 

Southdowns 182 

Summer  Care  of 41 

SweUcdNeck 815 

Tape-worms  in    ...•••  294 

Shingles,  to  moke  durable  ...  532 


Shingles.  White-washing .  •  .  . 
ShruDS  for  the  Door-yard    ...     37 

Silk  in  CaUfornia 221 

Sleds,  how  to  make  ....   132,  665 

Small  Fruite 23 

Small  Potato  premiums   ....     57 

Snow,  red 494 

Soap  Buds 243 

Sod,  value  of 545 

Soda  Ash,  Sediment  of  for  Ma- 
nure      ...   8^ 

Soil,  preparation  of  the    ....   160 

Analysis  of 243 

Soldier,  a  Crippled 574 

Soot  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass 

Land 127 

Sorrel     405 

use  of 434 

Sparrow,  English 236,  328 

Spiders' Maternal  Affection  .  .   101 
Spongloles,  are  they  roots  ?    •  .  355 

Squash 403 

Stables,  Fire-proof 242 

Stars,  Novemoer  Shooting  ...     65 
Steam-Plough,  California    ...   428 

in  England    . 220 

Transportation    ..*•..   658 

Sterility  is  Laid 811 

Stock,  a  Principle  in  Breeding  .   881 

Breeding 81,  181 

Care  of      263 

in  Winter  ....  133,  216,  495 

Fancy 270 

influenced  by  soil 665 

Mr.  Hubbard's 138 

Pampered     652 

Prices  of 15 

Sales  of  Shorthorn  46, 68, 128,  188 

273,670 

Salt  for 400 

Strawberry,  Cultivation  of .  .  .  240 

Notes  on  the 166 

Sto wo  Vt.,  Farming  in 292 

Stump  Machine 236 

Subsoil  of  Western  Land    ...  609 

Sugar,  Beet 267 

amount  from  one  tree  .  .  •  372 

maple.  Hints  on 243 

Making  .  .  .  .  IH,  227,  248,  293 

Sap-day  of  Maple 218 

Sap-holders  and  Buckets  .  200 
Sap  Spout,  Post's  Eureka  .  144 
Season,  foretelling  the  .  .  .  530 
Sediment  of  MapTo  ....  218 
Tapping  Maple  Trees  .  .  270  872 
Maple  Trees  from  Seed  •  .  10 
Superposphates, «"«  Matium. 

Suncook  valley,  N.  H 49 

Sunflowers,  healthAil  •  .  .  .  67, 486 

Value  of 868 

Swamp  Pyrus 87 

Swine,  Bishop  Breed    .....   233 

Cure  for  lame 235 

disease  in 170,  259,  824 

diseased 275,  276,  630 

Essex 216 

Experiment  with  Pigs  ...  248 

feeding  In  October 447 

Hogs  in  orchards    .  •  .  •  t   283 

in  Cellars 482 

Kerosene  fed  to 245 

Meal  for 654 

Poisoned  by  Rhubarb  Leaves  828 
Purple  Spots  on  ...  .  482,  581 

Raising 481 

treatment  of  side ....  606,  607 


TAP  feoot  of  Trees  ...  .274,  438 
Tea  hi  Tennessee 274 

Team,  how  to  Unhitch 576 

Things,  ncv,  Cracking  up  247,  293 

294 

Tile  for  Drainiivff 830 

Timber,  cutting  for  Durability .   119 

Thnetocut    ....  68,828,831 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of  .  .  .  329,  368 

Curing 606 

Tomatoes  ...  210.  258,  303,  408,  438 

Support  and  Mulch    ....   438 

Toi>-dn!ssing  Grass  Land    *  280,  638 


Trees,  Ashes  for  Fralt  .  .  75,  76,  79 

as  Wind-breaks 467 

Girdled  by  Mice 75 

Horse  manure  and  Ashes  for  180 

Low  they  get  food 2B1 

in  a  Mill-stone 89 

RooUngLimbs 07 

settingForeut 279 

to  keep  Mice  from 79 

Transplanting 840 

Trifolium  Procumbons .  .  .   629 

Trichina 415 

Tumor,  Ovarian .   230 

Turf  value  of 401 

Turnips 303,  349 

Sweet  Russian 279 

Uterus,  inverted . 831 

VERMONT  Agricultural  Col- 
lese 124 

Caledonia  County 145 

Chittenden  County    ....   130 

Cranberries  in 85 

Duxbury 415 

Farming  in 460 

Letter  from 460 

Orleans 86 

Springfield  Famkor's  Club  .  174 

StateBodety 117 

Washington  County  ....   176 

Season  in 39,671 

Westminster  Famiers'  Club  167 

195 
Windsor  County ....  139,  147 

Windham  County 212 

Village,  our  quiet 421 

Vinegar  factory 402 

WAGES      of     Washington's 
Steward 440 

Wagons,  Greasing .  ......   486 

Wasp,  Mud-dauber 527 

Watch-chains 612 

Water  Pipe,  cement 653 

Weeds,  seeding 408 

Wells,  Iron  Pipe 88 

an  old  under  the  Prairies    .     90 
Westminster,  Vt.  Farmers'  Club  121 

Wheat 88,  282 

and  Fast  Horse  raising  .  .  .   385 

Araaotka 280 

ashes  for 413 

brining 482 

Can  we  grow  ? 41,  165 

Con  we  raise? 188 

Can  wo  raise  In  New  Eng^ 

land 

Clean  Seed 

Clover  for 625 

Cockle  in 571 

Convention  in  New  England  125 
Culture  ....  47, 178.  510, 649 
for  Southern  New  England  437 

Golden  Sheaf 654 

good  Yield 200,  260 

hi  Canada 143 

in  Champlain  Valley .  .  .  .   173 

in  England 570 

In  Lexington 660 

in  Maine    .  .  .188, 189,  235,  412 
and  Vermont    ......   800 

in  Michigan 604 

in  New  England 170 

Japanese 210 

largest  crop  In    Massachu- 
setts   •  •   52S 

Manure  for 514 

Matters 285 

on  hard,  rocky  land  ....  232 
Ploughing  in  Manure  .  .  .  625 
Rdlsing  on  Bod  Ground  614,  525 

Rust  in 570 

Salt  for 840 

Saving  Seed 650 

Smut  In 264,300,571 

sowing  winter 350 

turned  to  Chess    .  .528,653,571 

Varieties 482,  504,  510 

Whitewash,  to  make  ..  348, 844,  481 
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WhitewMh  for  Bant,  fro.  .*•  48ft 

Whoitlebcrrtes   . 68 

Willow.  Buropean  Basket .  .  70,  182 

toDcsToy  .  •  •  at M6 

Wind-breaks,   White  Pioea  for  232 

Winter,  the  Farm  in 216 

Witch  Grass 60 

Woman 202 

Woodchaeks,  to  destroy ....   870 

Wood,  preparing  the 109 

Time  for  Cutting ....  828,  331 

Wool  and  Woolen  Goods  ...   603 

at  the  Costom  Houses  ...   188 

Claasiflcation  of 874 

Coarse  and  fine  .  60, 06, 148,  476 


Wool,  Combing  aadBeciprocity  40, 72 

Cotswold 438 

Duties  on  Foreign 123 

Exhibition  at  Kow  York  866,  660 

Felted  Wool 89 

Industry 663 

In  Burope  •••*.      ...     62 

Growers  and  Stock  Raisers  173 

Assooiation  of  New  York    118 

in  Danger 128 

Prospects  and  Duties  of  .   198 

Western 160 

Growing  in  Vermont    ...   181 
North  American  Beylew  on 
WoolDuties 128 


WooL  Preparation  of  long,  for 

Market -368 

Sheared  and  Pulled    ....   848 
Why  we  grow  heavy    .  .  .   467 

Yolk  in  Merino 272 

Work,  too  much 861 

Worms,  Intestinal 87,  216 

Palmer 468 

Writers,  our  Agricultural  ...   881 
Writing  for  Papers 07,  871 

yEAB,  close  of  the 642 
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INDEX  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 


A.A.'b.V.  *.  !  !  !  I   260 

A.  Cy  Jr 227,  279 

A    Constant    Farmer 

Reader  .  .  829,460,  483 
A  Constant  Reader  79,  276 
Adams,  Stephen  .  •  •  662 
A  Farmer  181, 191, 2r7,  318 
A  FHend  of  the  AiBict- 

ed 79 

A.  H.  B 666 

A.  J.  B.    •••••••    295 

Alien,  WUUam  ...  218 
A  Monthly  Subscriber  236 
Andrews,  C.  N.   ...   218 

An  old  Kan 277 

An  old  Subscriber  146,  173 
Arnold  Young  Farmer  661 

ApoUonius 178 

AReader  .  .  176,  201.  330 
Aims,  A.  D.  18, 65, 172, 486 

607 

A.R.P 127 

A  Shoeing  Smith    .  .   331 

A  Subscriber  88.  36,  63,  66 

78,  7»,  97,  219,  231,  290 

^,372,414,479,  619 

A  Sttbacriber    to  the 

11th  Commandment    619 

AttsUnA.  M 276 

A  Younc  Farmer  .  64,  248 

2*1,  aS,  314,  341,  413,  483 
A  Young  Subscriber  •   291 


'DACHELOR, 

Baeon,  WllUam 
B.  D.  ^n*  •  .  • 
0.  F.     .  •  .  •  • 

B. O.     •    .   •  •   a 

Baker,  V.  .  .  . 
Balis,  John  .  . 
Ballon.  H.  H  .  . 
Bancroft.  L.  S.  . 
BardwcU.  Frank 
Barker,  8.  .  .  . 
Baitlett,  Levi    . 

Batch 

Batchelder.  John 
Baxter,  E.  K.    . 

B.  xj*  ..... 
Black,  L.  .  .  • 
Blanehard.  R.  S. 
B«  B.  • 


Chas. 

...   248 

...   120 

...   128 

.   .  .   310 

.  .  .   234 

.  184,  801 

•  .  •   865 

.   .  .   606 

...   482 

W.  .   232 

.  193,  230 

...   142 

.  .  .   869 

Jr. .     87 

.329,  434 

.294,  816 

191 

282 

627 


.  •  * 
■  .  . 
•  •  • 


6oyden,J.  D 872 

Boynton.  Dr 618 

Bourne,  J.  H 276 

Bradley,  E.  M. .  .  .  .  76 
Breck,C.U.B.    ...  477 

Breck,  J 87 

Brewster,  H.  M.  .  482,  606 
Briggs,  D.  M. .  78, 130,  194 

231,  296 

Brown,  B.  G 189 

Brown,  Simon  .  .  .  16,  469 
Brown,  Wm.D.  ...   234 

Bryant,  B 629 

Buffington  James  .  .  193 
Burbank,  William  .  .  279 
Bumham  ft  Son,  R.  .  664 
BuUolph,  E.  J. .  .  119,  130 
Burroughs,  Solon    .  .     76 


C 


.   .  .129,190,293,  618 

•  Campbell,  M.    .  .    19 

Canadian,  a   .....   872 

Candor 663 

Carmos    . 271 

Carr,  J.  C 436 

Chapman,  S 234 

Cheever,  A.   W.  178,  877 

614 
Chenery,WinthropW.    79 

C.J.C 618 

0.  L 607 

Clark,  Samuel  ....  182 

CM 106 

C.  N 672 

Colby,  W.D 478 

Comings,  A.  G.    ...   312 

Cook,  Isaac 219 

Corliss,  L.  D 41 

Crocus 270 

Crosier,  Alexander    .   276 


829, 

•  Dana,  J.  W. 
Davenport.  Levi  • 
Davis,  B.  A.  .  .  . 
Davis.  M.  W.  •  • 
Day,  Holt  .  .  .  . 
Dedbam  Farmer  • 
Dewey,  C.F.  .  . 
D.  D.  ..«■•• 
D.  H.  •..*•• 
Dlmon,  John ... 
D.L.S. 


•  • 


606,678 
.  .  127 
.  .  414 
460,  480 
121,  196 
.  20 
.  388 
.  831 
.  259 
.  62 
210,  670 
106,438 


D,Mrs 144 

Doane,  F 174 

Douglas.  N.B 96 

D.W.l^ 479 

229,  628 

•  E.  G 838 

E.  H.,  2d 235 

E.  K.     ........    236 

ELt  ..      ...77 

Eilsworth,  J.t!  .'  .  .   162 
EngUsh,N.F 631 

B.  P.       ........     4>KJ 

E.  R.  C 280 

E.  R.  S 272 

E.  S.  C 109 

Essocker 656 

B.  W 296 

B.  W.  K 620,  631 


F    87.74.79,173,174,191 
•  890,  891,  437,  400,  464 

481 

Falrflcld 248 

Farmer,  a  189, 191,  277,  348 
Farmer,  a  Young,  .64,  97 
231,  293, 314,  341,  413,  483 
Farmer,  Dcdham  .  .  388 
Farmer  and  Subscriber  389 
Farmer,  an  old  young  661 
Farmer's  Bon  ....  420 
Farmer  Student  ...  681 
Famham,  Jona.  .  •  •  275 
Felcher,  Horace  ...   331 

Felt,  Daniel 620 

F.  D 631 

F.  G.  B 619 

F.  U.  M 331 

Field,  J.  G.    .148,172,219 

Field,  J.  H 315 

Fisher,  CM.   ... 96,  411 

FI«k,F.F 604 

Fleming,  John  ....   651 

F.  M.H 390 

FoUansboe,  P.  B. .  296,  372 

Foot,  James 375 

Foster,  0 275 

Frank  ....  276,  370,  414 
French,  Amos   .  .  436,  498 

French,  H 226 

French,  Henry  F.    .  .   674 
French,  J.  F.    •  ...  200 


Frye,  Jno.  L. .  .  .  605,  664 
Fuller,  Jacob    ....   178 


72,  106 

•  G.  A.  D 130 

G.  A.W 219 

G.  C  B 143,  889 

G.  E.  H. .......    880 

G.  F 248,  276 

G.  H.    ........   180 

G.  U.  C 416 

G.  H.  K.  ••...«.    _oo 

G.  R 232 

Granite  .  .  82. 182,  293,  629 
Grow,  W.S.  34, 79, 191,  216 

621 

Gunn,Bl^ah 513 

G.W.I.7 142 

H..  86,  76, 144, 993,  487 
.  H.A 410 

Hale,  Annie  G,     .  249,  297 

843,  439,  586 

Hapgood,  Job  ....   228 

Hart,  T.L.75, 263,  254,  476 

472 
Hartwell,  I.  B.  283, 294,  484 
Harvey,  M.  J.  ..  605,  656 
Hastings,  J.  H.     ...    129 

Hatch,  E 369 

H.  C  i».  .  .  .  146,  412,  518 

Hebb,E 616 

Uer8cy,E. .  .18,31,70,93 

310,324,371,888 

Heywood,  D.  W. .  391,  383 

'       •  410 

Hibbard,  G.P 620 

HUl, 217,  219 

Hinman,  R.  S 242 

H.  M.  B 233,  280 

Hodge,  D.M 127 

Holcomb.  Chester  .  .  480 
Holden.  F.  G.    ..  529,  630 

Homo  Made 481 

House.  Edwin  ....  104 
Hunt,  Jason  E. .  .  481,  620 
Hovey,  Jacob  G. .  .  .     77 

Howard,  A.  L 816 

Howard,  S.  N 77 

Hubbard,  J.  G.  ...  812 
Hubbard,  R.B.  ...  129 
Hoyt,  0 341,  460 
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IB.  W 298 

•  Ide, Isaac    ....  128 

Inquirer 483 

Ives,  J.  8 309 


J.  121, 128, 166,  270,  877 
•  408 

Jack  ....  89,  79, 96,  146 
Jacobs,  J.  Nelsoo    .  .    872 
Jameson  Z.  £.     .  86,  61,  83 
132,   183,  337,  380,  408 
431,  466,  482,  488 

J.B 232 

J.  B.  B.   .......   277 

JcUison,  S.  •  .  '.  •  •   •  871 

Jenkins,  T.P 143 

Jetter,  James     .  •  .  •   172 

J.G 433 

J.  SL.     .••*.•   ••   247 
J.  Ix.  K>  •   .  .  •  .  •  •    261 
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I*«TH  aucceeds 
month,  tnd  jear 
succeeds  fear. 
The  hand  on  the 
great  dial  now 
date,  and  we 
s  must  adjust  our 

1  our  correepond- 

encBtoit.    The 

68,  with  it<  hbore 

oya  and  pleasures, 
umbered  with  Ibe 
the  past,  and  we 
imiog  the  respon- 
le  labors  of  a  new 

D  all  our  readers  a 
jear  of  pleasure  and  succcMful 
labor.  That  it  maj  prove  euch  it  will  be  well 
Tw  0*  all  to  review  the  experience  of  the  past 
fear,  and  inquire  wherein  we  have  been  auc- 
ceairul,  and  in  wbiU  we  have  Tailed ;  and  to 
inqnire  what  are  the  cauiea  of  ancceu,  and 
what  of  faUure. 

Kew  dales  are  to  manj  stationi  on  the  jour- 
Bcj  of  life,  from  which  we  may  proGtabl;  look 
back  over  the  space  we  have  passed,  and  for- 
ward along  the  lista  whkh  is  opening  before 


The  disappointments  and  failures  of  the  past, 
instead  of  discouraging  us,  ihould  teach  na 
lessons  of  wisdom  in  arranging  our  plans  for 
the  future.  From  our  successes  we  should 
derive  new  faith  and  energy.  The  "Gods 
help  Uiose  who  help  themselves,"  said  the  old 
niasier  of  Fable ;  and  all  experience  proves 
he  was  right.  By  Ihe  very  efforts  we  maka 
we  acquire  new  inspiration  and  an  increase  of 
power.     Says  tbe  poet, 

"Hope  ipitBgi  nar  new  tn  bamui  bmU," 
Then  let  our  hopes  be  high,  and  may  tbey  in- 
■pire  corresponding  determination  and  eSbrt, 
and  may  our  efforts  and  determination  not  be 
confined  to  Ibo  field  of  agriculture,  but  em- 
brace iDiellecluat,  social  and  moral  culture  as 
well.  We  will  aim  not  only  to  secure  good 
crops,  but  an  increase  of  knowledge,  of  social 
refinement  aod  of  holy  living. 

A  review  of  the  results  of  tbe  season  now 
closed  should  call  out  devout  thankfulness  for 
ibe  bles&iogs  with  which  tbe  labors  of  Ihe  hus- 
bandman have  been  crowned.  Local  failures 
and  disappointments  have  of  course  occurred, 
but  on  the  whole  the  country  has  been  favored 
with  abounding  harvests,  and  almost  universal 
health.  The  great  staple  crops  were  probably 
never  better;  manufactures  and  commerce 
have  given  good  resnita  to  all  wise  eoterprine ; 
the  laborer  has  been  fully  employed  at  high 
wages,  and  enabled  to  surround  himself  with 
comforts,  and  obtain  for  bimselT  and  his  chil- 
dren  the  means  of  education  and  lodal  im- 
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provement;  science  has  made  nbw  develop- 
ments, and  received  new  applications  in  the 
arts ;  peace  has  prevailed  in  our  borders,  and 
our  country  has  increased  in  influence  and  in 
the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  may  we  rejoice  in  the  past,  but  we 
h  }ve  everything  to  animate  and  encourage  our 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  ;  the  establishment  of  regular 
lines  of  steam  communication  with  China  and 
the  East;  the  laying  of  telegraphic  lines  to 
connect  this  country  with  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  large  immigration  from  Europe,  and 
the  great  increase  of  the  use  of  farm  machinery 
must  greatly  extend  our  commerce  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  our  productions.  A  new 
world  for  cultivation  and  stock  raising  is  fast 
opening  up  in  the  western  half  of  our  wide 
empire,  and  the  means  of  communication  with 
it  are  opening  up  as  fast,  which  will  secure  to 
it  facilities  for  reaching  a  market,  and  to  the 
eastern  manufacturers  an  outlet  for  their  pro- 
ductions. All  these  and  many  other  circum- 
stances that  we  need  not  particularize,  are  full 
of  promise,  and  prophetic  of  glorious  results 
in  the  future. 

We  will,  then,  commence  the  labors  of  the 
year  with  renewed  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  with  an  increase  of  charity 
in  our  hearts  towards  all  men,  and  work  for 
humanity, — work  with  all  diligence,  and  work 
on  with  patience, — and  may  it  be  to  us  all  "A 
Happy  New  Year." 


FSA8  INSTEAD  OF   OOHN. 

We  have  been  frequently  told  that  the  Can- 
ada farmers  use  peas  instead  of  com  to  fatten 
their  hogs,  and  that  they  make  very  firm  and 
sweet  pork. 

A  writer  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says  he 
planted  last  year  two  and  a  half  acres  in  peas ; 
seed  nine. bushels.  Land  fair  but  very  weedy. 
Sold  green  peas  to  the  amount  of  $13.  Fed 
to  two  hogs  and  five  pigs  seventy-eight  dollars 
worth,  and  has  on  hand  forty  bushels,  worth 
eighty  dollars,  making  the  whole  crop  worth 
$171 ;  deducting  the  seed,  $18,  leaves  value  of 
crop,  $153.  He  began  to  feed  in  July  and 
fed  in  August,  September,  October  and  No- 
vember, whereas  his  corn  would  not  have 
been  ripe  enough  to  feed  till  October  and  No- 
vember. It  is  easier  to  fatten  pork  in  warm 
weather.    He  thinks  a  bushel  of  peas  in  Sep- 


tember worth  two  of  com  in  November.  The 
peas  can  be  grown  on  soil  too  poor  or  too  foul 
to  give  a  good  return  in  com,  are  more  easily 
raised  and  harvested,  make  solid,  sweet  pork, 
and  the  straw  greatly  improves  the  quality  of 
the  manure, — mixed  with  other  gfain  it  is  the 
best  food  for  horses  he  ever  used.  He  soaks 
the  peas  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  when  the 
hogs  eat  them  greedily  and  fatten  rapidly. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  crop  of  peas 
may  be  raised  with  less  manure  than  wheat  or 
com.  They  should  be  put  in  early  with  us, 
as  late  peas  are  apt  to  blight.  Peas  were  for^ 
merly  vaised  to  a  considerable  extent  by  New 
England  farmers,  and  ground  up  witii  oats, 
&c.,  for  pig  * 'provender.*' 

SEASONING  BAHiS  AND  BOABOS. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  advantages  of 
cutting  rails  and  boards  designed  for  fencing  of 
a  uniform  length,  the  Country  Oentleman 
makes  the  foU^ing  suggestions  in  relation  to 
seasoning  them : — 

There  is  another  point  of  importance  In  provid- 
ing fence  stuff.  This  is  to  have  the  boards  sawed 
or  the  rails  split  immediately  after  the  trees  are 
felled,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  and  set  up 
at  once  to  dry.  The  reason  that  summer  cat  lum^ 
ber  lasts  so  much  longer  than  winter  cut  stuff,  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  seasoning  process  is 
effected  in  the  dry  summer  air.  If  logs  are  cut 
and  then  allo\red  to  lie  several  months,  they  will 
inevitably  become  more  or  less  "sap- rotten,"  and 
the  stuff  from  them  prove  inferior  both  in  strength 
and  dumbility  to  that  which  is  quickly  seasoned 
while  yet  fresh  and  sound.*  Probably  logs  cut  in 
early  summer,  and  remaining  untouched,  would 
become  thus  injured  more  rapidly  dnrmg  hot 
leather  than  in  a  colder  temperature ;  but  when 
split  or  sawed  as  small  as  ultimately  desired,  the 
same  heat  that  would  promote  fermentation  in  the 
lar^  log,  would  dry  and  season  the  small  split  or 
sawed  portion  into  a  homy  durability.  The  best 
time  to  cut  and  split  rails  is  at  midsummer,  as  we 
have  learned  by  repeated  experiment ;  the  softer 
woods,  as  basswood  for  instance,  lasting  more 
than  twice  as  long  before  decay  sets  in,  as  when 
cut  in  winter  or  spring.  We  have,  therefore,  pre- 
ferred paying  a  higher  price  for  the  work  in  sum- 
'  mer  than  at  other  seasons.  But  if  rails  must  be 
!  cut  in  winter,  let  them  be  split  at  once,  and  placed 
I  where  they  can  dry  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In 
woods,  where  there  is  no  wind,  the  drying  process 
;  will  be  slow ;  but  if  drawn  out  near  some  point 
'  where  they  will  be  wanted,  and  set  up  where 
strong  winds  will  sweep  through  the  pile,  the  sea- 
'  Foning  will  advance  with  much  greater  rapidity. 
When  the  warm  weather  of  spring  arrives,  they 
will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  sunshine,  in- 
stead of  the  shade  of  woods.  The  same  care 
should  be  taken  with  boards;  Make  an  early 
agreement  with  the  sawmill  man  to  saw  them  soon 
after  drawing ;  and  as  soon  as  sawed,  stick  them 
up  in  the  wind  where  tliey  will  season  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

,     —The  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan  grad- 
I  uated  a  class  of  ten  young  men  this  fall. 
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LBTTEB  FBOM  THE  FABM. 

Concord,  Nov.  27, 1868. 
The  Season  and  Crops  generally—New  Milch  Cows- 
Other  Stock -Farm    ImproTement*— Apples,  Cider 
and  VlDegar. 


ENTLEMEN :— There  are    few 
things  relating  to  the  opera- 
f^  tions  on  the  farm  that  strike  me 
more  singularly  than  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  seasons  with  regard  to 
^_  the  crops.     For  instance,  on  land 

^j^  where  I  raised  a  crop  of  parsnips 
ten  years  ago,  that  was  fairly  esiimated  at  800 
bashels  per  acre»  the  crop  this  year  would  not 
be  400  bushels.  In  the  intervening  years  the 
land  has  always  been  highly  manured,  every 
crop  carefully  tended,  and  not  cultivated  with 
parsnips.  The  roots  ten  years  ago  were  white, 
very  free  from  fibrous  roots,  and  so  long  that 
the  man  who  dug  them,  said  '*he. could  dig 
post  boles  just  about  as  fastP^  They  were 
brittle  and  very  sweeU  This  year  they  were 
deficient  in  quantity,  short,  •*scragg>',"  tough, 
and  lacked  that  delicious  flavor  which  a  good 
parsnip  possesses.  Tlie  same  remarks  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  beet  crop. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower  were  club-footed 
on  the  same  soil,  and  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, where  abundant  crops  had  been  pro- 
duced before.  A  patch  containing  100  cauli- 
flower plants  grew  finely  until  they  began  to 
head,  and  then  seemed  to  remain  stationary. 
Upon  examination,  every  one  of  them  was 
found  to  be  club-footed,  and  the  whole  were 
plucked  up  and  fed  to  cows.  The  club  was 
not  a  solid  mass,  but  made  up  of  numerous 
white  bunches  from  the  size  of  peas  to  that  of 
half  a  hen's  e^g.  The  carrot  crop  was  little 
better  than  that  of  parsnips  or  beets. 

On  the  other  hand,  pole  beans  have  run  as 
thongh  they  expected  to  win  the  race  at  an 
agricaltural  fair,  and  seemed  very  loth  to  stop 
when  frost  and  snow  had  whitened  them.  In 
some  former  years,  no  power  of  manure, 
bright  sans  and  timely  rains,  would  induce 
them  to  run  up  the  poles.  Even  if  carefully 
wound  ai«und  the  poles  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  disposed  to  go,  and  tenderly 
tied  up  with  strings,  they  would  utterly  refuse 
to  jgo-ahead,  and  untwist  themselves  and  hang 
down  their  heads  like  a  lout  of  a  boy  who  has 
been  detected  in  throwing  paper  pellets  into 
the  faces  of  the  girls  across  the  school-room 
desks !    They  would  not  run,  and  did  not  pro- 


duce, so  that  the  dinner-pot  was  rarely  brought 
into  use  to  prepare  that  delicious  dish, — green 
shelled  beans,  delightfully  seasoned  with  a 
slice  of  sweet,  salted  pork ! 

The  careful  observer  will  notice  these  pecu- 
liarities in  the  crops  of  the  farm— but  partic- 
ularly in  the  garden  crops — every  season. 
They  are  puzzling  to  me.  I  have  watched 
them  for  many  years  with  all  my  powers  of 
examination  and  observation,  and  yet  feel  my- 
self unable  to  account  for  them.  Who  will 
tell  us  what  peculiar  conditions  of  the  earth  or 
atmosphere  cause  these  singular  phenomena  ? 
When  will  the  wise  men  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  or  the  learned  ones  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  unravel  these  mysteries; 
so  that  our  tables  shall  abound  in  cauL'flower 
and  cabbage, "beets,  beans  and  parsnips,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  each  succeeding 
year? 

The  crops,  generally,  the  past  season,  were 
good.     Owing  to  cold  and  wet  weather  at  the 
usual  planting  time,  they  were  got  into  the 
ground  late.     A  large  proportion  of  the  Indian 
com  was  not  planted  until  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  much  of  i  t  not  until  the  second.    The 
weather  continued  quite  unfavorable  for  some 
weeks  after  that  period,  so  that  the  prospects 
of  a  com  crop  were  not  at  all  flattering.   Then 
came  the  unparalleled  hot  season  of  middle 
July,  which  not  only  revived  the  corn,  but 
brought  new  hopes  to  the  mind  of  the  planter. 
Indeed,  without  this  hot  season^  there  would 
probably  have  been  but  few  iields  of  sound 
corn  in  all  this  region.     It  brought  it  forward 
with  a  rapidity  such  as  was  never  observed  be- 
fore, and  heated  the  soil  so  much  as  to  keep 
the  crop  going  forward  when  the  atmospheric 
conditions  were  unfavorable.     The  result  has 
been  a  fair  average,  at  least,  of  all  the  lead- 
ing crops.     In  two  or  three  neighboring  States, 
waere  I  have  made  brief  visits  during  the  au- 
tumn, I  find  the  same  results.    There,  as  well 
as  here,  the  statement  is  common  that,  up  to 
the  4tlf  of  July,  the  prospect  of  an  average 
corn  crop  was  altogether  discouraging. 

From  the  abundance  of  the  crops  some  singu- 
lar changes  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
prices  of  stock.  New.miluh  cows  are  in  unu- 
sual demand,  and  bringprices  varying  from  $40 
to  $125.  Scarcely  any  cow  that  would  come 
under  the  term  of  good,  sells  for  less  than 
$50,  while  most  of  them  bring  nearer  $100 
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While  these  high  prices  prevail  for  new  milch 
cows,  other  stock, — ^wherever  I  have  been, 
both  at  auctions  and  on  the  farm, — is  selling 
at  prices  much  lower  than  it  commanded  three 
months  ago. 

.  In  the  midst  of  our  great  national  progress 
in  art  and  science,  I  have  been  gratified  in  all 
my  visits  to  notice  what  seems  to  me  an  un- 
usual attention  to  improvements  on  the  farm. 
Do  the  inventions  that  relieve  and  facilitate 
labor,  and  that  add  new  graces  to  social  life, 
as  well  as  enconrage  and  promote  the  in- 
dustry of  our  people,  stimulate  the  farmer  to 
better  practices,— or  are  these  new  efforts 
called  forth  by  a  greater  demand  and  higher 
prices  for  his  products  P  It  would  not  be  irra- 
tional, I  think,  to  suppose  that  they  act  upon 
each  other ;  that  the  embellishments  in  rural 
life,  and  a  higher  cultivation  of  the  soil 
will  stimulate  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
people,  while  the  labors  of  the  inyentor 
and  mechanic  will  greatly  avert  the  toil 
of  the  farm,  and  leave  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  the  fanner  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  his  home,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  his  soil.  Indeed,  all  useful 
labor,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  makes  a 
part  of  the  great  whole,  and  becomes  in  one 
way  or  another  important  to  all. 

The  apple  crop  in  the  New  England  States 
this  season  was  larger  than  it  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  but  the  fruit  was  very'  imper- 
fect ;  so  much  qo,  that  fully  one-third  of  it  all 
was  turned  over  for  making  cider.  Good  ci- 
der vinegar  has  been  selling  for  fifty  cents  per 
gallon  among  the  farmers  in  the  country.  A 
considerable  portion  0/  the  cider  made  will 
probably  be  turned  to  vinegar,  and  that  article 
become  cheaper.    Tours  truly, 

Simon  Brown. 

R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co. 


each  hill  of  com.  The  yield  of  com  was  very 
large,  and  not  a  hill  was  injured  by  worms. 
He  had  no  doubt,  had  there  been  no  applica- 
cation  of  salt,  that  the  gmbs  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  com. 


Salt  for  Grubs. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  Farmers]  Clilb, 
Mr.  Skinner  said  that  last  spring  he  ploughed 
up  an  old  sod  where  there  was  an  immense 
quantity  of  grubs.  He  sowed  upon  three  and 
three-fourths  acres,  soon  after  ploughing,  two 
barrels  coarse  salt.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
application  there  was  rain,  which  dissolved 
most  of  the  salt.  The  ground  was  then  thor- 
oughly harrowed  and  planted  to  com.  About 
half  a  pint  of  leached  a»he8  was  placed  upon 


Hardening  .  thb  Mould  Boards  of 
Ploughs. —  A  new  method  of  hardening 
ploughs  has  been  discovered  lately,  which 
gives  them  the  hardness  and  temper  of  steel, 
in  combination  with  the  toughness  of  iron. 
The  iron  mould- board  is  heated  and  dipped  into 
molten  iron.  It  remains  there  ten  seconds, 
when  the  two  surfaces  become  heated  to  a 
white  hett,  while  the  centre  is  not  heated 
through.  It  is  then  dipped  into  water ;  the 
surface  comes  out  harder  than  the  highest  tem- 
pered steel,  while  the  interior  retains  all  the . 
strength  and  toughness  of  iron.  These  mould 
boards  take  the  finest  and  hardest  polish,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  tough  enough  to  en- 
dure any  reasonable  knocking  about  in  a 
stony  soil. 

For  fkt  ir«w  Engimid  Fiarwter^ 
THB  GABDBjr  IN  JAVUABY. 

Again  the  revolving  sun, — or  rather-  the 
earth  moving  in  its  annual  circuit, — ^brings  us 
to  the  commencement  of  a  new  year ;  and  the 
wise  man  reviews  his  past  course,  and  resolves 
on  a  future  one.  How  is  it  with  the  farmer 
and  his  garden?  Has  he,  during  the  last 
year,  improved  on  his  former  practice,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  garden,  in 
connection  with  the  farm  and  house  economy, 
is  one  of  his  most  profitable  investments 
wherein  ho  can  expend  his  labor,  in  season  ? 
Ijct  the  reader  look  out  on  his  garden,  and,  as 
he  reviews  the  last  season^s  products  from  that 
Hi  tie  Fpo(  of  ground,  tell  mc  if  he  has  not 
been  better  rewarded  for  his  time,  labor,  and 
expense  there,  than  he  has  been  on  any  other 
cultivated  portion  of  his  farm  of  equal  area. 
What  would  it  have  cost  you  to  purcbspe  the 
same  amount  of  inferior  products?  if  you 
have  kept  an  account  with  the  garden  you  can 
at  once  tell  how  many  dollars  and  cents  it  has 
cost  and  how  many  it  has  brought  in.  But  is 
the  pecuniary  value  of  what  the  garden  pro- 
duces, or  what  those  products  would  sell  for, 
all  you  take  into  account?  Is  there  not  much 
savmg  and  an  amount  of  patitfaction  that 
money  cannot  purchase,  in  having  such  pro- 
ducts of  your  own  raising  ? 

But  if  you  have  not  a  good  garden,  select 
that  nice  piece  of  ground  1)  ing  convenient  to 
the  house,  and  if  it  is  a  sward,  cart  on  and 
spread  a  heavy  coat  of  good  manure, — you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  giving  it  too  much,  if  it 
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cin  be  well  turned  under,  any  time  when*  the 
ground  b  not  frozen,  or  if  a  thaw  comes  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  weeks,  plow  it  with  narrow 
furrow  slices,  ten  or  more  inches  deep,  if  the 
the  soil  is  so  deep,  it  not,  to  the  depth  of  the 
soil ;  as  but  little  of  the  under  soil  should  be 
turned  up  at  a  time.  If  you  have  a  garden 
already,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  give  it  a 
good  coat  of  manure,  broadcast,  any  time 
durinfi^  the  month.  The  rains  will  wa^h  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  manure  down,  and  the 
soil  will  absorb  them,  and  a  greater  benefit 
will  accrue  by  the  f«-rtilizLng  qualities  of  the 
manure  being  well  diffused  through  the  soil. 
Then  plan  in  }  our  mind  just  how  much  and 
what  part  shall  be  devoted  to  each  particular 
product ;  where  and  how  large  shall  be  the  hot- 
bed, the  beds  for  beets,  ra(U>hes,  parsnips,  let- 
tuce, i>aUify,  chicory,  spinach,  &c. ;  where 
shall  be  planted  the  pole  and  dwarf  beans,  po- 
tatoes, early  com,  cucumbers,  squash,  toma- 
toes, Ac.,  and  the  particular  portion  that  each 
and  every  other  variety  of  product,  grown  in 
the  girden  shall  occupy.  Then  see  if  you 
have  alt  the  requisite  seeds  in  prime  order ;  if 
not  procure  them  at  the  fin>t  opportunity, 
while  the  seed  merchant  and  grower  has  a  full 
stock  on  hand.  All  seeds  which  are  in  the 
least  of  doubtful  vitality,  should  be  tested  in 
a  box  of  soil  in  a  warm  room, — ^noting  the 
number  of  seeds  planted,  and  compare  them 
with  the  number  of  plants  that  oome  up. 
Good  seed  is  the  cheapest,  even  if  it  costs 
three  prices. 

A  garden  which  has  at  any  time  stagnant  or 
a  aarplus  of  water  in  the  upper  or  under  soil 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface,  or 
which  has  a  close  compact  surface  soil,  or  a 
hard,  retentive  sub8f>il,  or  if  the  soil  is  shal- 
low, or  cold,  cloggy  or  moist,  delaying  early 
spring  planting,  surely  needs  underdraining, 
and  it  will  pay  to  have  it  done.  Autumn  is 
the  best  lime  for  draining,  but  o(^en  there  are 
times  when  it  can  be  done  during  winter,  and 
the  cost  is  but  a  ttitie,  except  for  tiles.  Tiles 
makts  the  bent  under-drains,  and  in  the  long 
run,  if  not  at  fir  t,  are  the  most  economical. 
The  benefits  derived  from  underdraining  are 
many ;  among  which  1  may  mention,  deepen- 
ing, warming,  enriching,  drying  and  sweeten- 
ing the  feoil ;  thus  in  face  lengthening  the  sea- 
son in  which  it  may  be  worked  and  plants 
grow  in  it. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  farmer  is  most 
at  leisure,  and  he  should  endeavor  to  cultivate 
and  enjoy  his  advantages,  remembering  that 
time  spent  in  the  **  Farmers^  Club**  meetings, 
in  »ocial  visits,  reading  and  conversation,  or 
even  in  merry  pastime,  is  not  time  misspent; 
but  that  the  culture  and  relaxation  of  mind 
and  muscle  tends  to  invigorate  the  system  and 
the  mind,  and  that  the  daily  toil  of  a  more 
busy  season  is  easier  accomplished  therefor. 

With  all  vour  plans,  plan  for  the  ornamental 
as  well  aa  the  useful.  Look  around  the  house 
and  premises,  and  see  wherein  you  can  im- 


prove its  appearance,  by  planting  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  &c.  See  if  any  heretofore  planted 
need  pruning,  and  in  a  mild  time,  when  they 
are  unfrozen,  prune  them. 

Look  out  for  the  eggs  of  the  '*tent  cater- 
pillar "  They  are  found  in  a  little  bunch  en- 
circling small  branches,  and  may  be  detected 
when  the  sun  shines,  by  a  shming  appearance ; 
cut  otr  the  twig,  with  the  eggs,  and  bum  them, 
thus  saving  future  trouble. 

Accumulate  manure ;  save  all  the  wash  from 
the  house,  slops,  &c.,  and  add  it  to  the  com- 
post heap ;  let  nothing  that  may  be  turned 
mto  plant  food  be  wasted,  but  save  it,  thoueh 
small,  as  you  would  nickel  pennies,  by  the 
saving  of  which  the  dollars  are  accumulated. 

Cold  frames,  in  ver^  cold  weather,  will  need 
extra  protvictidn,  but  in  warm  days  the  cover- 
ing should  be  removed  and  some  ventilation 
given ;  light  and  air  are  essential.  Protection 
to  grape  vines,  strawberries  and* half  hardy 
plants  may  be  given  now,  if  not  already  done, 
as  injury  by  cold  weather  seldom  occurs  till  a 
thaw  comes;  sudden  changes  from  cold  to 
warm  and  warm  to  cold,  by  alternately  starting 
the  sap  flow  and  suddenly  freezing,  burst  the 
bap  vessels,  and  thus  destroy  the  plant. 

Vegetables  in  the  cellar  will  continue  to  ar- 
rive at  perfection,  and  need  care,  to  keep 
from  freezing,  and  to  prevent  rotting.  Remove 
all  decaying  vegetables,  or  other  waste  veget- 
able matter  from  the  cellar. 

W.  H.  Whitb. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.,  1869. 


J^  the  JVew  Enaiand  Farmer, 
MABIi  lilMB. 

Your  correspondent  W.  I.  Simonds,  inquires 
about  marl  lime.  There  are  several  deposits 
of  shells  (called  marl  lime)  in  this  section. 
Some  of  them  are  several  feet  deep,  and  usu- 
ally covered  more  or  less  with  muck.  These 
beds  have  the  appearance  of  bebg  the  bottom 
of  a  pond  in  times  long  past. 

One  of  these  deoosits  is  situated  in  Williams- 
town,  the  owner  or  which  burned  quite  a  quan- 
tity about  a  year  ago,  and  others  with  myself 
have  used  it  the  past  season  on  crops.  My 
neighbor,  who  used  both  the  burned  and  un- 
burned,  pronounces  the  burned  much  the  best ; 
besides,  it  is  the  most  convenient  to  use. 

A  gentleman  from  Calais  informed  me  that 
he  procured  several  barreb,  and  that  it  pa^s 
well,  although  he  did  not  use  up  his  supply  in 
consequence  of  ill  health.  He  says  it  id  aston- 
ishing to  see  the  effect  when  applied  to  hoed 
crops.  I  used  only  five  barrels,  in  all  ca^jes 
wiin  perceptible  benefit.  The  most  marked 
results  were  jioticed  when  applied  to  the  po- 
tato crop,  at  the  rate  of  less  than  three  barrels 
to  the  acre.  On  land  well  manured,  ic  gave 
me,  in  an  average  of  eight  experiments,  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  square  rod, 
or  over  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre;    and  on 
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greensward,  without  manure  the  increase  of 
crop  wa5  much  greater. 

This  marl  when  burned  resembles  fine  ashes, 
but  is  somewhat  heavier.  The  cost  is  trifling 
compared  with  other  fertilizers.  Potatoes 
raised  upon  this  appear  much  better  and  are 
less  liable  to  be  affected  with  rot  than  where 
superphosphate  is  used.  They  are  also  free 
from  the  rough  or  rusty  surface.  But  the 
phosphate  manufactured  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  will  grow  the  largest  crops. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  same  deposit  allud- 
ed to  by  Mr.  Simonds.  If  so,  he  need  not  be 
afraid  to  try  it.  A.  D.  Arms. 

Montpdier,  VL,  Nov.  25,  1868. 


Forthi  New  England  Farmer, 

CniiTIVATION   OF  OBA.NBBBBIEB. 

Will  Mr.  9crsey  tell  us  why  "in  preparing  the 
soil  for  cranberries  the  surface  should  be  removed 
down  to  the  peat?"  D.  L.  Suepakd. 

Foxboro',  Uas»,y  Nov.  23, 1868. 


Remarks. — ^The  above  inquiry,  together 
with  that  of  "  W.  B.  K.,"  of  West  Fairlee,  Vt., 
in  relation  to  a  variety  of  the  cranberry  for 
Central  Vermont,  were  forwarded  to  IMr.  Her- 
sey,  who  has  kindly  responded,  as  follows : — 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shepard^s  inquiry  as  to  why 
"in  preparing  the  soil  for  cranberries  the  sur- 
face should  be  removed  down  to  the  peat,^*  I 
would  say,  If  the  land  is  to  be  covered  with 
not  more  than  from  three  to  six  inches  of 
sand,  unless  the  soil  is  removed,  the  grass  will 
find  its  way  to  the  surface  in  such  quantities  as 
to  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  it  down  with- 
out disturbing  the  horizontal  runners  of  the 
new  plants.  It  should  also  be  removed,  be- 
cause when  properly  dried  and  pulverized  it  is 
one  of  the  best  materials  to  absorb  the  liquids 
and  gases  of  the  barn,  which  are  too  often  per- 
mitted to  pollute  the  streams,  and  render  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  anything  but  agreea- 
ble. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  "W.  B  K.,"  Is 
there  any  kind  of  cranberry  that  will  prove 
profitable  as  far  north  as  the  middle  of  Ver- 
mont, if  set  on  the  right  kind  of  land  ?'*  I  am 
not  able  to  speal?  from  experience,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  value  of  a  communication  on 
agriculture  depends  mainly  whether  it  contains 
facts  ascertained  to  be  such  by  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  writer,  or  whether  it  contains 
supposed  facts  suggested  to  the  writer  by  a 
friend,  I  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion. 

The  cranberry  in  this  latitude  blossoms 
about  the  first  of  July,  and  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered the  last  of  September.  In  a  higher  lati- 
tude it  would  be  important  to  have  tbe  vines 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  water  until  all 
danger  of  frost  in  the  spring  is  over.  The 
land  should  then  bo  kept  as  dry  as  possible 
until  there  ia  danger  of  frost  in  the  autumn. 


then  flow  it  every  cool  night  until  crop  is  se- 
cured. 

If  W.  B.  K.  has  the  right  kind  of  land  he 
should  try  a  few  rods  and  report  to  the  .Far- 
mer the  result.  £.  Hersey. 

Einghanit  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1868. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer, 

ICBNTAIi  CUXTIJB}S-MAMUBa.-OV£B- 

WOBKUNQ. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  far- 
mer, or  indeed  to  any  other  business  man,  than 
first  t6  know  tiie  effect  of  causes,  and  then  the 
causes  of  effects.  The  mere  fact  that  certain 
things  produce  certain  effects,  is  not  enough. 
Many  know  that  com  when  planted  on  old 
manure  produces  better  than  when  planted  on 
green  manure.  The  effect  is  understood  wliile 
Uie  cause  is  often  unknown. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  one  must  be  a 
thinking  man  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  but  that 
any  fool  can  be  a  farmer.  But  mechanics, 
merchants  and  professional  men  who  try  farm- 
ing find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  To  be  a 
successful  farmer  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  we  study  our  business  well.  Intel- 
ligence, industry  and  economy  are  essential  to 
the  prosperous  farmer. 

When  I  see  a  farm  with  good  substantial 
fences,  and  no  loose  gates  torn  from  their 
hinges,  or  old  blinds  hanging  from  the  win- 
dow frame  by  one  hinge,  I  should  not  fear  to 
drive  into  his  door-yard  in  the  night.  I  should 
not  expect  to  confrot  a  huge  dog,  or  Fma&h 
against  an  old  cart.  His  chains,  his  ploughs,' 
his  harrows,  his  cultivators,  hoes,  and  all  other 
tools,  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places, 
and  well  cleaned,  when  not  in  use.  Order  is 
economy.  It  costs  less  to  take  care  of  tools 
than  to  hunt  for  them.  But  there  may  be  a 
mistaken  economy.  To  spend  three  hours  in 
raking  scattering  spears  of  hay,  that  when 
weighed  would  not  amount  to  ten*  pounds ;  or 
to  use  up  one^s  strength  and  perhaps  an  axe  on 
some  old  hard  knots,  for  an  armful  of  wood, 
may  cost  more  than  it  comes  to. 

1  saw  a  man,  y\esterday,  who  said  he  must 
use  a  little  more  economy ;  his  family  was  very 
expensive;  farming  didn't* pay,  and  he  was 
going  to  stop  his  paper.  I  thought  it  mi^ht 
prove  like  splitting  tough  knots,  or  raking 
three  hours  for  ten  pounds  of  hay. 

I  believe  it  is  a  slow  way  to  learn  without 
some  means  of  learning,  and  that  a  good  far- 
mer's paper  is  a  great  help,  indeed  almost  in- 
dispensable, especially  to  young  farmers.  If 
we  get  all  our  knowledge  by  our  individual 
experience,  we  may  find  it  a  good  but  dear 
school.  A  whole  year  may  be  required  for  a 
single  experiment.  We  should .  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others.     But  at  the  same  time, 

"He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive 
Himself  miut  cither  hold  or  drive.''  • 

Manure  is  the  life  of  fanning.  The  ques- 
tion should  be,  how  shall  we  make  the  most  of 
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it,  and  how  apply  it  ?  I  have  before  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  many  men  use  old  manure, 
bat  oan'^t  tell  why.  All  vegetation  is  made 
up  of  decomposed  matter.  Manure  applied 
before  decomposition  takes  place,  or  before  it 
commences,  is  of  little  use  or  none  at  all, 
until  it  does  take  place.  It  is  a  fact  that  ma- 
nure left  exposed  one  year  before  use  produces 
a  more  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  than  green 
manure,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  one-half  of 
it  or  nearly  so  is  lost,  llie  more  rapid  the 
decomposition  the  more  jrapid  the  growth  of 
vet^ttaiion. 

W  the  ground  did  not  undergo  a  change 
while  the  seed  was  in  it,  plants  would  not  grow 
at  all.  When  we  apply  manure  it  is  to  help 
the  ground  in  her  effort  to  feed  the  plant.  A 
large  amount  of  manure  is  thrown  out  of  the 
bam  to  lay  exposed  to  the  rains  a  ye  ar  before 
it  is  used,  and  when  wanted  the  very  best  of 
it  is  gone.  Nearly  all  farmers  know  the  great 
waste  of  throwing  manure  out  of  their  barns, 
but  thiidc  they  can^t  help  it.  Thev  have  not 
the  means  to  cover  it  with  a  shed  or  cellar. 
If  such  men  wait  until  they  get  the  means 
from  their  farms  they  will  not  be  likely  to  set 
it  at  all.  Put  up  a  shed  at  any  rate.  You 
can  sell  bay  enough  in  two  years  to  pay  for 
it,  by  the  extra  amount  of  manure  sarved,  if 
yoa  cut  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  of  hay  now. 
In  this  as  in  many  other  things  the  head  may 
be  made  to  save  the  heels,  or  in  other  words 
contrivance  is  as  good  as  hard  work. 

As  a  general  thing  New  England  farmers 
work  too  hard.  Many  of  us  work  sixteen 
hours  in  a  day  in  the  summer,  with  no  time  to 
rest.  This  is  too  much.  It  is  more  than 
horses  or  oxen  can  endure.  But  some  say  it 
is  necessary  to  live.  I  think  not.  A  man  can 
do  about  so  much  work  and  no  more.  Work 
sixteen  hours  in  a  day  and  a  man  is  all  ex- 
hausted. He  goes  to  bed  tired  and  gets  up 
tired.  If  his  wife  asks  him  to  go  any  where 
with  her,  he  answers  with  a  snarl,  "Pve  some- 
thing else  to  do.^'  Over-work  makes  him  fret- 
ful. The  harder  he  works  the  more  fretful  he 
grows.  But,  says  one,  how  shall  I  avoid  it  ? 
Work  less  hours.  Sit  down  in  the  shade  or 
fireside  after  supper,  with  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  you  wul  soon  see  that  old  smile  re- 
turn to  the  face  of  your  now  care-worn  and 
toiling  wife.  A  little  rest  wont  hurt  her.  It 
will  do  you  both  good.  You  wont  be  poorer 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  I  will  warrant  you 
will  be  more  happy.  M.  Campbell. 

North  Turner,  Me.,  1868. 


CuKious  Frkak  of  Nature. — To  mark 
my  sheep,  I  paint  a  large  black  K  on  the  rump 
of  the  bucks  and  wethers,  and  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ewes;  and  one  ewe,  no  doubt 
thinlring  she  would  savo  me  the  trouble  of 
marking  her  lamb,  marked  it  herself,  and  it 
had  a  good  black  E  on  its  rump  when  it  came. 
— ^T.  L.  K.,  Wiscoiisin,  in  Co.  OenUeman. 


POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  COW. 

Bhe'B  long  In  ber  face,  she's  fine  in  her  horn, 
SbcMl  quickly  get  fat  without  ccko  or  corn, 
She's  clean  lu  ter  Jaw,  and  fall  in  her  chine, 
She's  heavy  in  flank  and  wide  In  her  loin. 

She's  hroad  in  her  rib,  and  loni;  fn  her  rump, 
A  straight  and  flat  back,  with  never  a  hump; 
She'd  wide  in  her  hips,  and  calm  In  her  eyes, 
She's  fln3  Jp  her  thouldors  and  thin  in  hor  thighs. 

She's  light  in  her  neck,  and  proall  In  her  tail. 
She's  wide  in  her  breast,  and  good  at  the  pail, 
She's  fine  in  her  bone,  and  eilky  of  skin. 
She's  a  grazier's  without,  and  a  butcher's  within. 

London  Farmers^  Magazine, 


Sugar  Maples  from  the  Seed. — In  re- 
ply to  a  subscriber,  we  would  say  that  the 
best  time  to  plant  the  seed  of  the  sugar  maple 
is  immediately  after  it  has  ripenrd  in  the  fall. 
It  will  do  well,  however,  sown  in  the  spring, 
if  it  is  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  A  seed  bed 
should  be  prepared  somewhere  in  an  open 
field  where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  heat. 
The  soil  £hould  be  deep,  rich  and  mellow, 
well  drained  and  free  from  weeds.  Muck  or 
leaf  mold  from  the  forest  will  form  the  best 
manure ;  but  if  these  cannot  be  conveniently 
obtained,  well-rotted  compost  or  old  well-sea- 
soned farm-yard  manure  may  be  used.  It  is 
well  also  to  add  bone  dust  and  wood  ashes  in 
small  quantities.  A  tr^ench  should  be  made 
about  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  foot  wide,  care 
being  taken  to  pulverize  the  bottom  well  sev- 
eral mches  deep.  The  seeds  should  not  be 
placed  too  thick — not  nearer  than  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  and  then  the  dirt  carefully  raked 
over  them.  If  more  than  one  drill  is  needed, 
they  should  be  at  least  four  feet  apart,  so  as 
to  allow  a  cultivator  to  pass  between  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  from  the  time  the  seeds 
come  up  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds ; 
it  should  also  be  stirred  frequently  so  it  will 
not  bake ;  but  pains  should  be  taken  not  to 
disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. — Prairie  Farmer. 


Fall  Manuring. — Another  valuable  use  of 
manure  at  this  season,  is  its  application  to 

frass,  to  be  turned  under  in  spring  for  com. 
f  spread  now,  carefully  and  evenly,  the  liquid 
or  soluble  portions  are  carried  down  along  the 
fibres  of  the  grass,  and  intimately  diffused 
through  the  upper  soil.  If  the  application  is 
made  early,  the  effect  is  greater,  as  the  diffu- 
sion into  the  soil  is  not  only  more  perfect,  but 
the  growth  of  grass  (or  if  clover,  still  better) 
will  add  to  the  fertility.  But  even  now,  or 
during  the  first  half  of  winter,  manure  is  worth 
far  more  than  if  left  for  spring  application, 
when  there  is  not  time  enough  for  it  to  be- 
come diffused,  and  when  likewise  the  ground 
is  packed  and  hardened  by  drawing  heavy 
loads  over  it.  We  have  sometimes  observed 
a  difference  of  twentv  bushels  of  com  per 
acre  in  favor  of  the  fall  spreading  of  manure, 
as  compared  to  spring  application,  when  ap- 
plied to  sod  in  both  instances.    It  is  only 
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when  spring  manure  is 'very  finely  broken  by 
repeated  barrowings,  that  it  proves  of  much  im- 
mediate value. — Country  Oenileman, 


AOBICUIiTUBAIi  ITEMS. 
—If  a  poor  man  in  England  kills  a  rabbit  with- 
out a  license,  he  is  liable  to  be  sent  Vb  Jail  and  to 
be  fined  $100. 

—All  wrinkled  peas,  says  an  exchange,  are  more 
delicate  than  those  that  are  tali  and  perfect  in 
form ;  like  sugar  com,  the  saccharine  matter  con- 
tained in  them,  causes  them  to  shrivel  when  dried. 

— At  a  late  sale  of  sheep,  at  Worcester,  Eng- 
land, firteen  Shropshire  Down  rams  brought  fVom 
£6  6s  to  £23  2s.  Twenty  Leicester  rams  averaged 
£6  16s.  6d.  Ten  Oxford  Down  rams  from  14^  to 
7  guineas. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  New  Ekolakd  Fak- 
MER  writes  that  Mr.  Holt  Day,  of  Chesterfield, 
N.  H.,  caught  year  before  last  twenty-o>.e  foxes ; 
last  year  twenty ;  this  year,  up  to  October  29,  ten, 
In  steel  traps. 

— A  mail  carrier  in  Western  Michigan  uses  'a 
yoke  of  Texan  oxen  for  carrying  the  mail.  They 
are  yoked  to  a  cart  and  trot  as  well  as  horses ; 
making  fifty  miles  a  day  for  two  days  in  each 
week,  that  being  the  number  of  times  the  mail  is 
inmsported. 

—It  is  well  known  by  butter  makers  that  the 
eream  which  first  rises  on  milk  makes  nicer  butter 
than  that  which  rises  after  standing  a  long  time. 
It  is  said  that  the  milk  that  makes  the  batter  that 
Queen  Victoria  eats  is  skimmed  twice,  and  twelve 
hours,  afterwards  it  is  churned. 

—A  farmer  on  digging  a  well  on  one  of  the 
Western  prairies,  found  the  remains  ot  an  ancient 
well,  thirty  feet  t>elow  the  surface,  which  had  man- 
ifestly been  dag  and  walled  in  centuries  ago.  It 
la  believed  to  have  been  sunk  by  the  race  of  peo- 
ple who  were  the  architects  of  the  remarkable 
mounds  and  parallels  which  abound  in  most  of 
the  Western  States. 

—The  students  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral College  having  finished  harvesting,  and  staked 
out  operations  on  a  swamp,  have  commenced  the 
lecturing  season.  Dr.  Calvin  Gutter,  of  Warren, 
AS  we  learn  by  the  Amherst  Record,  delivered  his 
first  lecture  on  Physiology,  Nov.  11,  and  Charles 
L.  Flint,  Esq.,  is  expected  to  commence  a  course 
pn  Dahry  Farming,  ttiis  week. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer 
fays  that  the  owners  of  three  adjoining  farms  kept 
Curkeys  the  past  season.  The  first  had  over  a 
hundred.  They  were  heard  to  bo  in  trouble,  and 
on  going  to  the  rescue  a  fox  was  seen  at  work  and 
4riven  away,  but  not  till  he  had  killed  fiay-three 
ct  the  young  turkeys.  He  then  went  directly  to 
the  flock  of  the  next  neighbor  and  killed  nine  be- 
ISbto  he  was  discovered  and  driven  away,  and  be- 


fore night  he  found  the  flock  of  the  third  neighbor 
and  killed  eighteen,  one  of  them  an  old  turkey. 
Making  eighty  in  all  killed  in  one  day  by  a  single 
fbx  that  escaped'unharmed. 

— ^A  Kentucky  correspondent  «of  the  Country 
Gentleman  says,  two  years  ago  sorghum  was  great- 
ly over-planted.  This  fact  gave  that  interest  a 
temporary  shock ;  6ut  it  is  reviving  and  rooting 
itself  firmly  in  the  afiections  of  the  people,  and  I 
believe  now,  as  I  did  years  ago,  that  it  supplies  the 
one  need  Kentucky  liad,  to  be  the  most  abundant 
and  blessed  homo  a  farming  people  ever  claimed. 
You  may  set  it  down  as  a  staple  now,  and  the  av- 
erage price  of  syrup  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

—A  little  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  son  of  Mr. 
Eli  Bates,  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  at  Milford, 
Mass.,  a  pair  of  black  calves,  twins,  probably,  not 
over  five  months  old,  which  were  perfectly  broken 
to  draw  a  little  blue  cart  which  was  made  for  them. 
The  deserving  little  fellow,  while  exhibiting  his 
team,  in  all  the  pride  of  childhood,  was  made  the 
recipient  of  **scrip*'  to  the  amount  of  several  dol- 
lars, by  gentlemen  who  witnessed  his  exhibition. 
They  nr>-]y  filled  his  hat  with  currency,  whereat 
ho  was  so  overcome  with  joy,  pride,  gladness,  and 
all  the  emotions  of  his  young  heart,  that  he  cried, 
laughed,  tried  to  talk,  broke  down,  and  finally 
turned  away,  his  mind  stored  with  rich  memory 
of  the  kind  persons  who  had  done  him  so  much 
good. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer 
say's,  sometime  last  September  I  went  out  to  salt 
my  sheep  and  noticed  that  one  of  them  appeared 
quite  dumpish,  as  though  she  was  sick.  I  noticed 
also  quite  a  nnml)er  of  green  files  around  and  upon 
her  back.  Upon  examination  I  found  the  wool 
upon  her  back  packed  full  of  fly  blows.  I  also 
noticed  the  same  kind  of  flies  around  another 
sheep,  but  she  appeared  as  well  as  the  rest.  In 
about  six  days  I  %ent  to  the  pasture  again  and 
these  two  sheep  were  missing.  I  found  the  car- 
cass of  one  of  them  literally  alive  with  maggots. 
They  were  both  young  sheep  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Can  any  one  tell  what  ailed  them  and  give 
a  remedy  ? 

—The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
are  bragging  on  large  ears  of  com.  Among  tho 
specimens  sent  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Home  Journal, 
an  excellent  agricultural  paper  printed  in  Lexing- 
ton, are  one  ear  of  White  Dent,  11  inches  long,  7 
inches  in  circumference,  12  rows  of  60  grains  each; 
in  all  720  grains ;  another  9  inches  long,  8  inches 
in  circumference,  U  rows  of  46  grains ;  in  all  644 
grains.  A  Dent  com,  not  named,  lOJ  inches  long, 
7i  inches  circumference,  IS  rows  of  60  grains ; 
making  1080  grains  in  all.  Yellow  com,  10  inches 
long,  8  inches  in  circumference ;  it  had  18  rows  of 
62  grains ;  in  all  036  grains.  Orange  Yellow,  ono 
ear,  9Jl  inches  long,  8  inches  circumference,  and 
18  rows  of  49  grains— 882  grains;  another  10^ 
inches  long,  8  inches  circumference;  had 20  rows 
of  46  grains— 920  grains. 
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KDBBABDST02T  NOiraUOH— OLD  XHOUBH  tTONBUOH— TOL1U17  aWMETIMG. 


Ab  IbellcTB  7on  an  lUirajB  willing  __  „ 

IbnnaiiaD  upon  ill  BDhJecu  ihruagb  ibe  colanitia 
o(  Uie  FaBHeK,  1  letHl  f  ou  tlirce  vulgdei  of  ap- 
plo.    Pleau  DiuDC  them,  and  obl^ 

B.'  L.  SnTMX. 

SoiM  Onuncr.  Uau^  Not.  12, 186S. 


BjouRsa. — The  BpevimeM  kbove  allailed 
to  were  received  in  gixxl  order.  They  were 
cu-eruUy  and  neatly  packed. 

The  largegt  fruit  ia  the  Hubbard- 
■ton  NoiuDch.  a  very  popular  and 
higb-priced  apple, — specimeua  like 
thoie  received  are  now  retailing  on 
the  fUreet  at  four  to  six  centi  each. 
The  aboTe  cnl,  although  not  a  very 
good  picture,  repreieuta  the  Hab- 
barditon.  Ur.  Cole  desciibea  it  at 
"Urge  to  very  large ;  roundish ;  yel- 
low, mostly  covered  with  red,  which 
ia  bright  ia  the  bud  ;  lower  part  of 
tbe  cavity  and  baiin,  greeniah  nia- 
■et,  nnineroui  dark  apecks;  st«m 
two^hird*  of  an  inch  long,  in  a 
broad,  deep  cavi^;  calyx  rather 
It^e,  open,  b  a  broad  baiin ;  flesh 
yellowiab-wbite,  tender,  criap,  of  a 


in- 1  very  mild,  excellent  aromatic  flavor,  ratber 
saccharine.  Oct.  and  Nov.  A  good  grower 
and  good  bearer,  mostly  in  even  years,  Ori< 
gin,  UubbardstOQ,  MaM. 

The  light  colored    apple    is  the  Tolmatt 
Sweeting,  —  sonetimes  writteo  Talman,  or 


Taln  AN  .—Large  Eieaui;  Ibttlsb-rotindt 
whitish  yellow,  with  a  Ctlai  blush ;  stem 
loM.  slender.  In  a  wide,  sballuv  cavity ; 
:,  rather  firm,  touffh,  and  dry, 
but  rich  BLd  very  sweet,  Excelknt  fur 
tecuud-rate  lor  tbe  table.  Fine  for 
(totk.  Winter  and  early  Spring.  Moder- 
ate grower,  liot  does  not  form  a  large  tree. 
A  great  bearer,  and  proUlable  maikvt  Ttult. 
Native  of  H.  i.,  wbcro  ll  la  niacb  culilvaled, 
andln  WuieniN.Y.  Fopularlnths  WesL 
The  principal  iwect  apple  in  this  niaiket  In 
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Tallman.  We  copy  its  outlines  and  descrip- 
tion from  Golems  Fruit  Book. 

The  red  apple  is  the  Old  Nonsuch,  some- 
times known  as  English  Nonsuch,  Winter 
Nonsuch,  Richfield  Nonsuch,  and  in  New 
York,  Red  Canada.  Mr.  Cole  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description, — **Medial ;  nearly  all  red ; 
stem  blender,  in  a  yery  deep  cavity;  small 
basin ;  very  tender,  juicy,  inclining  to  saccha- 
rine. Winter.  Moderate  grower,  good'bear- 
er.  In  New  York,  and  some  sections  in  the 
West,  it  is  large,  fair,  and  excellent ;  but  little 
cultivated  here,  as  it  is  not  profitable.^^  Mr. 
Hyde  said  that  it  is  not  as  common  now  as  in 
his  boyhood,  when  it  was  highly  prized. 

In  relation  to  the  light  and  the  red  apple  we 
found  several  good  judges  in  doubt  as  to  their 
names.  And  we  are  indebted  to  J.  F.  C. 
Hyde,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  who  at  once  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  books,  identified  them. 
His  powers  of  perception  and  of  memory,  in 
this  respect,  are  truly  wonderful.  On  one 
occasion  when  naming  some  pears  which  were 
similar  in  appearance,  he  was  asked,  '*How 
do  you  distinguish  them  ?"  **  Why,  by  their 
looks',  as  I  do  my  neighbors  or  my  children.^' 


•    .    • 


BUFJBBFHOBFHATB. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  lively  discus- 
sion at  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  New 
York  Farmers^  Club  on  the  subject  of  special 
fertilizers.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Tribune,  Mr.  Whitney  said  bone  is  a  perma- 
nent manure  and  will  impart  something  every 
year.  Superphosphate  is  the  same  material, 
but  so  prepared  as  to  give  immediate  results. 

A.  S.  Fuller— I  value  bone  highly.  I  have  used 
tons  of  it,  and  tons  of  superphosphate,  but  on  the 
last  I  would  not  pay  cartage  twenty  miles  to  my 
place,  for  I  have  never  seen  the  least  benefit  from 
ft.  1  haried  a  load  of  superphosphate  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way.  I  may  mistake  in  this,  but  I  have 
tried  it  on  four  different  kinds  of  soil  and  this  is 
my  experience.  The  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  bnm 
and  vitrify  the  bone,  how  if  superphosphate  is 
so  valuai)lo  why  have  not  gardeners  and  nursery, 
men  found  it  out;  why  not  Peter  Henderson, 
the  great  gardener  ?  Why  not  Elwanger  &  Barry, 
the  noted  nurserymen  of  Rochester  ?  And  why 
do  they  send  out  their  teams  from  four  to  ten 
miles  lor  bam*yard  manure  ?  William  Parry,  of 
Cinnam{nt<on,  told  me  his  manure  cost  about  ^  a 
load,  and  he  used  it  before  any  other.  Have  they 
not  heard  of  superphosphate  r  Here,  now,  is  our 
friend  Quinn,  I  might  say  he  was  brought  up  in  a 
superphosphate  factory,  and  yet  he  carefblly  se- 
cures all  bis  manure.  My  opinion  is  that  one 
might  ds  well  throw  his  money  into  the  Hudson 
river  aa  to  expend  it  for  any  superphosphate  I 
have  seen. 


This  called  out  Mr.  Quinn  who  claimed  that 
he  had  made  money  by  farming  and  by  buying 
superphosphate,  and  declared  that  he  had 
bought  more  of  it  than  any  man  in  the  room. 
He  offered  to  experiment  with  Mr.  Fuller, 
and  leave  the  result  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  when  a  manufacturer 
of  superphosphate  first  starts  we  get  an  article 
that  gives  satisfaction,  but  soon  it  gets  worth- 
less, and  now  most  of  us  go  on  Mr.  Fuller^s 
plan,  buying  manure  and  composting  with 
muck. 

Mr.  Williams  had  used  bone  with  much 
greater  benefit  than  superphosphate,  which  he 
would  uee  no  more.  He  was  in  favor  of  com- 
posting muck  with  manure. 

N.  C.  Meeker  bought  $12  Tiorth  of  bone, 
and  a  less  quantity  of  superphosphate.  Tha 
first  did  most  good,  but  half  the  money  spent  in 
stable  manure  would  have  given  better  results. 


OHOANI2B  A  FABMBBS'  CIiUB. 
The  farmers  of  Saco  and  Biddeford  have 
recently  organized  a  club  with  the  following 
constitution  and  by-laws,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Maine  Democrat,  as  perhaps  as  good  a 
form  of  organization  as  can  be  devised,  at  the 
commencement  of  operations : — 

**We,  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  York, 
desirous  of  promoting  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  acquirement  and  diffusion  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  pertaining  to  the  farmer's  oc- 
cupation, agree  to  form  ourselves  into  an  or- 
ganization for  ^is  purpose,  and  to  adopt  the 
following  Constitution : — 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be 
called  the  'Farmers*  Club,  of  Biddeford,*  and 
its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  ten 
Vice  Presidents  and  seven  Secretaries,  who 
shall  be  chosen  annually  in  future  years  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October,  and  who  shall  sev- 
erally perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  on 
such  officers. 

Art.  2.  The  meetings  of  this  Club  may  be 
held  as  often  as  the  members  shall  decide  to 
hold  the  same,  and  be  governed  by  the  usual 
parlimentary  rules  of  organized  meetings,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  be  modified  by  the  By-Laws 
annexed  to  this  Constitution,  which  may  be 
altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  Club  by  a  majority  vote. 

By-Laws.  1st. — The  time  occupied  bv  any 
member  at  one  time,  in  the  meetings  of  this 
Club,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  unless 
the  speaker  is  authorized  to  deliver  a  formal 
lecture,  or  unless  the  time  is  extended  by 
unanimous  consent." 
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8MAI.Ii  FR17IT8. 

THEIR     CULTURE     AND     USE. 

ONSiDERiNO  their  means  and 
opportanities,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  class  of  our  people 
that  neglects  so  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  so  many  things  that  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  exalt  and 
calm  the  mind,  as  that  of  farmers.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  mechanic,  although  not  pos- 
sessing half  the  pecuniary  ability,  supplies  his 
family  with  amusements,  accomplishments  or 
graces,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  a  healthy 
appetite,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  far- 
mer generally  does.  If  the  mechanic  has  but 
twenty  square  feet  of  land,  he  wrll  crowd  it 
with  culinary  plants  and  a  succession  of  flow- 
ers, and  send  up  a  Concord  or  other  grape 
vine  to  shade  the  kitchen  windows  from  July 
sansy  and  make  home^attractive  to  the  children, 
especially  when  the  fruit  hangs  upon  it  in  all 
its  parple  luscionsness.  He  tends  the  spot 
with  scrupulous  care.  Not  a  weed  defiles  it. 
He  gives  each  plant  its  own  share  of  room, — 
clipping  an  over-grown  branch  here,  and  en- 
couraging a  feeble  bud  there,  until  it  stands  in 
the  beauty  of  perfection,  and  yields  fruit,  or 
flower,  or  root,  up  to  its  highest  power  of  pro- 
duction. He  keeps  the  soil  so  fine,  porous 
and  light,  that  it  absorbs  every  dewdrop  that 
is  distiJfed  upon  it, — drinks  every  summer 
shower  that  comes  to  its  surface,  and  carries 
its  ammonia  to  the  masses  of  roots  which  eve- 
rywhere fill  the  ground.  If  the  season  is  dry, 
his  soil  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  above  it 
every  day.  If  wet,  the  air  passes  freely  down 
among  its  particles,  taking  heat  along .  with  it 
and  stimulating  the  halting  roots. 

His  garden — if  it  may  so  be  called — is  a  lit- 
tle Eden.  Every  plant  in  it  is  as  familiar  as 
the  faces  around  his  fireside.  He  is  in  it  when 
the  dews  glisten  in  the  sun^s  first  rays.  Com- 
ing from  school,  the  children  pass  to  the  house 
through  the  garden.  Its  attractions  are 
stronger  than  those  of  the  dinner  table.  They 
pluck  a  fragrant  leaf  or  flower  to  adorn  the 
hair,  or  to  present  to  mother  or  sister,  and 
home,  and  dinner,  and  filial  love,  are  all  the 
better  for  it. 

The  mercTiani  tires  of  the  counting-room, 
the  ledger,  the  vicissitudes  in  trade  and  the 
money  market.    He  must  watch  with  eagle 


eye  and  active  brain  every  pulsation  in  com- 
mercial afifairs ;  he  must  not  let  the  golden  mo- 
ment slip,  and  the  glittering  profits  fall  into 
his  neighbor's  pockets;  he  must  wait,  and 
watch,  and  snatch  the  prize  at  once,  or  it  is  lost ! 
So  in  his  narrow  circle,  shut  out  from  the 
fields  of  air,  from  the  world  of  life  and  beauty, 
he  continues  his  unattractive,  daily  toils.  He 
longs  for  acres  in  the  country,  where  he  can 
feel  the  unpolluted  breath  of  heaven  on  his 
cheek,  hear  the  music  of  birds  and  running 
brooks,  and  the  harps  among  the  pines ;  where 
he  can  enjoylEimplitude  of  thought  and  motion, 
and  see  Nature  as  she  changes  her  scenes  and 
sounds  and  forms. 

Let  us  follow  him  into  the  country.  Where 
dawe  first  find  him  ?  In  the  garden,  where  God 
first  placed  man !  It  is  not  so  much  a  convic- 
tion of  utility  that  leads  him  there,  as  a  com- 
mon instinct  that  the  garden  will  best  supply  the 
first  wants  of  the  family;  that  there,  the 
greatest  amount  and  variety  may  be  produced 
by  the  least  labor.  He  is  not,  nor  was  the 
mechanic,  a  farmer  or  gardener,  and  yet  it  is 
with  such  that  the  best  examples  of  skill  and 
profit  may  be  found.  The  yard  of  the  me- 
chanic, or  the  limited  farm  of  the  city  mer- 
chant, msiy  be  visited  and  studied  with  advan- 
tage by  the  professed  farmer,  the  proprietor 
and  cultivator  of  Extended  fields.  More  ac- 
tual money  profit  is  frequently  gained  from  the 
former,  than  in  an  equal  number  of  the  latter. 
Evidence  of  this  is  every  year  afforded  at  our 
annual  shows.  If  we  can  succeed  in  produc- 
ing per  acre,  at  the  same  rate  which  they  of- 
ten produce  per  rod,  we  shall  astoni  h  the  wis- 
est; committee  that  ever  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
products  of  the  soil. 

Let  us  imitate  their  examples  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  small  Jruits  that  are  adapted  to 
our  climate,    A  leading  one  among  them  is 

Thb  Currant. — ^This  fruit  is  gaining  popu- 
lar favor  every  day, — still  there  are  hundreds 
of  farms  without  a  currant  bush  upon  them. 
It  is  easy  of  culture,  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
upon  a  soil  that  would  produce  a  fair  crop  of 
com.  The  best  mode  of  "getting  them  is  to 
take  cuttings  in  the  spring  which  have  grown 
the  previous  summer,  and  set  them  where  it  is 
intended  they  shall  grow.  They  should  be 
cut  very  early,  and  set  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  admit  them.  They  should  be 
vigorous,  thick  cuttings,  and  set  two-thirds  of 
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their  length  rato  the  ground.  We  have  never  < 
experienced  anj  trouble  from  their  throwing 
up  suckers.  It  is  said  that  cutting  the  eyes  or 
buds  away  from  the  part  set  in  the  ground 
will  prevent  this.  In  setting  the  cuttings,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  earth  come  close 
to  them  at  every  part.  The  after  care  of 
the  plant  is  simply  to  thin  out  superfluous 
wood  once  a  year,  and  give  them  a  fair  soil 
and  clean  culture. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  currants,  but 
three  or  four  of  them  are  decidedly  prefera- 
ble to  the  rest.  • 

The  Cherry  is  a' strong  grower,  'with  stout, 
erect,  short-jointed  shoots ;  leaves  laige,  thick, 
and  dark  green.  Valuable  for  market  and 
preservation.  We  have  not  found  it  a  spe- 
cial acquisition  to  old  varieties. 

The  Victoria  has  very  long  bunches  of 
bright  red  fruit ;  growth  spreading ;  very  pro- 
ductive ;  hangs  on  the  bushes  some  two  weeks 
longer  than  most  currants. 

The  Red  Dutch  is  an  old  standard.  It  is 
thrifty,  grows  upright  and  is  very  productive. 
Fruit  large,  deep  red,  rich  acid  flavor,  with 
clusters  three  or  four  inches  long. 

The  While  Dutch  is  much  like  the  red  in 
habit ;  fruit  larger ;  shorter  bunchea,  and  of  a 
6ne  yellowish- white  color,  with  a  very  trans- 
parent skin.  Less  acid  than  the  red  currants, 
and  is  much  preferred  for  the  table.  It  is  very 
productive  and  a  little  earlier  than  the  red.  Mr. 
Charles  Downing  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  White  Dutch  and  White  Orape  are 
the  best  of  the  white  currants.  The  White 
Grape  has  moderately  long  bunches,  berries 
very  large,  whitish-yellow,  sweet  and  good, 
and  very  productive.  The  branches  grow 
more  horizontal  thnn  White  Dutch. 

May^s  Victoria,  La  Dative,  Knights'  Large 
Bed  and  Versailles,  are  among  the  best  of  the 
red  ones,  after  the  Red  Dutch. 

The  currant  is  esteemed  for  its  hardiness, 
quick  growth,  beauty  in  the  garden,  and  for 
its  adaptation  to  use  either  in  an  unripe  or 
ripe  state.  Picked  into  bottles  while  green, 
and  sealed  up,  we  have  known  them  kept  un- 
til late  winter,  without  any  other  preparation, 
— ^and  at  that  season  they  are  highly  valued 
for  pies  and  tarts.  Gathered  when  two-thirds 
grown,  and  stewed  and  sweetened,  they  make 
a  palatable  conserve,  they  are  also  used  for 
tarts  and  pies,  along  with  cherries  or  other 
fruits.    When  ripened  and  mixed  with  sugar. 


they  afford  a  most  agreeable  and  healthful 
acid.  Perhaps  no  other  fruit  is  more  grateful 
than  this,  at  the  tea-table,  afler  an  afternoon 
of  labor  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Currant 
shrub  is  a  popular  and  wholesome  drink.  It 
is  also  thought  an  indispensable  accompani- 
ment to  many  dishes  as  a  jelly ^ — and  in  thb 
form  large  quantities  are  annually  used. 

It  has  become  quite  common  for  families  to 
make  wine  of  this  fruit,  aud  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  is  preferable  to  most  of  those  which  are 
articles  of  commerce.  It  is  sweet,  of  a  very 
pleasant  taste,  and  in  cases  of  debility,  is  un- 
doubtedly useful.  As  a  luxury,  even,  it 
would  be  less  injurious  than  many  things  which 
we  eat  and  drink. 

The  process  of  making  the  wine  is  simple 
and  easy.  'The  fruit  should  be  ripe,  and  to 
one  quart  of  juice,  three  quarts  of  wat^  and 
three  pound  of  sugar  should  be  added.  The 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed  should  be  kept  full 
until  fermentation  ceases,  so  as  to  throw  off 
the  impurities  which  will  come  to  the  surface. 
It  is  as  well  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  thb  vessel 
as  to  bottle  it. 

The  worst  enemy  to  the  currant  is  the  new 
currant  worm.  The  crop  in  this  region  was 
seriously  affected  by  it  last  year,  and  through- 
out Western  New  York,  the  crop  was  entirely 
cut  off.  Before  the  fruit  was  half  grown  the 
bushes  were  entirely  stript  of  their  leaves,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  being  dead.  What 
were  brought  into  the  Buffalo  mai^t,  sold 
readily  at  $8.00  per  bushel.  Crops  in  this  re- 
gion have  been  more  or  less  affected  for  aev- 
eral  years  past.  Unless  some  remedy  is  found 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  the  proa- 
pect  is  that  this  delicious  and  wholesome  fmit 
will  be  entirely  cut  off. 


TO  MAKE  FABMrera  HOBTOBABUB. 

The  following  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
management  of  Agricultural  Shows  and  of 
farmer^s  boys,  and  on  agricultural  writers  and 
editors,  were  made  by  Z.  Breed,  Esq  ,  of 
Weare,  N.  H.,  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings 
at  the  late  Fair  of  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Society  2 — 

The  ffreat  question,  in  my  opinion,  for  ub 
to  consider,  is.  What  will  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  farming  community,  or  at  least,  the 
profession  of  the  farmer  ?  It  strikes  me  that 
there  are  many  things  tending  to  depress  the 
farming  inte«'est,  and  to  take  the  attention  oi 
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onr  young  men  from  the  farm,  and  that  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  these  things  we  are  to  blame. 
The  responsibility  rests  upon  us  as  farmers ;  it 
rests  upon  all  the  agricultural  societies  in  New 
England ;  and  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  so- 
ciety that  meets  here  at  this  time. 

I  have  more  than  once  said,  in  meetings  of 
this  kind,  that  I  would  rather  a  man  woulicl 
take  a  boy  of  mine,  and  cowhide  him  thorough- 
ly, than  to  give  him  a  colt.  Why  P  Because 
if  you  give  a  boy  a  colt,  nine  times  in  ten,  it 
leads  him  directly  from  the  farm,  and  into  so- 
ciety that  real,  honest,  substantial  farmers 
will  not  like  to  be  found  in.  I  have  attended 
this  Fair,  and  stood  here  upon  the  ground  at- 
tending to  my  own  business,  but  with  some 
eye  to  the  management.  Allow  me  to  critcise 
the  management  of  this  large  and  influential 
New  Enghuid  Society. 

•  What  nas  been  going  on,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  exhibition?  What  has  been  kept  most 
promjpent — ^and  what  has  not  been  ?  It  was 
not  the  boy  who  trained  the  steers ;  it  was  not 
the  young  man  who  had  trained  the  oxen ;  it 
was  not  the  older  farmer  with  his  herd  of 
cows.  What  was  it  ?  Why,  it  was  the  fast 
horse.  We  are  governed  to-day  b^  the  fast 
horse  mania,  and  this  influence  is  domg  more 
to  crush  and  break  down  the  influence  of  real, 
substantial  agriculture  in  New  England,  than 
all  other  influences  combined ;  and  if  you,  my 
friends,  real,  substantial  farmers  as  you  are, 
don^t  stand  up  here,  or  somewhere  else, 
and  meet  this  question,  it  will  still  go  on,  and 
in  leas  years  than  have  already  gone  over  the 
heads  of  your  society,  and  yourselves  as  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  the  fast  horse  interest 
will  control  it,  or  whatever  there  is  lefl  of  the 
skeleton  of  it. 

Is  tfab  so  ?  If  it  is,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
speak.  I  know  the  strength  of  this  influence, 
for  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  been  connected 
with  agricultural  societies  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  have  watched  it  carefully, 
and  I  stand  here  to-  day  to  tell  you  that  there 
Is  but  one  agricultural  society  in  New  England 
where  the  real,  substantial  farmer  controls  it. 
Our  exhibition  last  year,  was  the  best  exhibi- 
tion in  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  c  ffortd 
made  to  get  up  a  State  agricultural  exhibition. 
I  mean  the  society  at  HilUboro^  Bridge. 
There,  the  real  fanner  controls  it.  We  have 
a  good,  substantial  farmer  as  president;  we 
have  a  practical  farmer  as  secretary,  and  we 
look  very  carefully  to  our  committees,  that 
they  be  good,  substantial  farmers.  Unlesb 
the'fast  horse  gets  the  control,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  a  good  societv.  We  had  last 
year  a  string  of  oxen  that  reached  clear  around 
the  track^a  half  mile  track.  What  was  the 
exhibition  of  oxen  on  the  track  here  to-day  P 
All  I  saw  was  a  few  working  oxen. 

In  regard  to  interesting  our  boys  in  farming, 
I  believe  in  beginning  with  them  early,  and 
giving  them  work  to  do.  I  believe  in  putting 
responsibility  upon  them.    Send  them  to  do  a 


piece  of  work,  and  if  they  ask  you  how  they 
shall  do  it,  tell  them  to  go  and  do  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability ;  and  if  they  fail,  and  you  lose 
five  dollars  because  of  that  failure,  they  will 
get  experience  that  will  be  worth  perhaps  five 
hundred  dollars  to  them.  How  many  of  us  do 
this  P  How  many  of  us  put  a  basket  of  grain 
into  a  boy^s  hands,  when  we  are  ready  to  sow, 
and  tell  him  to  scatter  it  to  the  Lest  of  his 
ability,  and  leave  it  to  his  own  judgment.  I 
have  done  it  a  little,  and  I  have  seen  the  effects 
of  it.  We  doTkh  manage  our  boys  right.  We 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  say,  "John,  go  and 
get  the  oxen,  and  yoke  them ;"  and,  if  he  asks 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  we  say,  '*No  matter; 
go  and  get  the  oxen  ;*^*and  the  boy  goes  away 
with  a  kind  of  sour  feeling,  and  with  no  inter- 
est in  what  is  to  be  dono  during  the  day ; 
whereas,  if  we  took  him  over  night,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thouf^ht  had  better  be  done,  and 
interested  him  in  what  we  proposed  to  do,  he 
would  be  ready  to  go  to  work  in  earnest.  I 
don^t  stand  here  to  brag,  but  I  have  pursued 
this  course  with  one  boy,  who,  afler  going 
away  into  other  business,  came  to  me  and  said, 
**I  can  come  home  and  work  with  a  great  deal 
more  relish  than  I  can  go  anywhere  else.^^ 

There  is  another  thing  that  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  respect  of  outsiders  for  the  farm* 
ing  interest,  or  at  least  for  agriculture,  and 
that  is,  there  are  so  many  who  are  fond  of 
writing  upon  agricultural  matters.  I  will  relate 
a  little  arcumfetance,  to  show  you  that  an  a^- 
ricultvral  writer  can  be  mistaken.  A  certam 
agricultural  editor  received  a  letter  inquiring 
when  was  the  best  time  to  shear  sheep.  That 
is  a  very  important  matter  with  ^heep-raisers. 
A  man  should  have  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
to  find  that  out.  Well,  the  editor  sits  down, 
states  the  question,  and  sums  it  up  in  this  way : 
**We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter, 
never  having  raised  sheep  or  grown  wool ;  but 
we  presume  that  when  the  old  flvece  ceases  to 
grow,  and  the  new  fleece  commences,  is  the 
right  time  to  (hear."  So  it  seems  that  we 
need  not  only  intelligent  writers,  but  intelli- 
gent editors,  for  our  agicultural  papers.  I 
think  that  an  agricultural  paper,  edited  by  a 
practical  farmer,  a  man  who  can  show  the 
bard  bunches  on  hid  hands,  is  worth  a  dozen 
edited  by  men  who  carry  a  quill  behind  their 
ears,  and  have  hands  as  sod  as  a  woman^s.  It 
strikes  me  it  is  certain  evidence  of  intelligence 
in  an  agricultural  editor,  to  be  able  to  use  the 
hoe,  and  use  it  as  he  ought  to  use  it. 


Improvixo  Worn  La^^ds. — ^The  Ameri" 
can  Farmer,  of  Baltimore,  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  poor  worn-out  piece  oi 
land  was  brought  into  a  high  state  of  i'ertility. 
The  most  unpromising  part  was  a  field  Of 
blowing  ssnd,  so  poor  that  the  r}'e  town  on  it 
did  not  pioduce  the  teed  the  year  that  the  im- 
provement was  begun.  **lts  poverty  was  still 
further  illustrated  the  following  >ear  by  a 
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growth  of  common  field  (black-eyed)  peas 
not  exceeding  six  inches  in  height.  This  crop 
of  peas  was  designed  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
improvement,  but  we  should  expect  little  re- 
sult from  the  small  quantity  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter thus  furnished.  Nevertheless  with  it  was 
applied  fifty  bushels  of  fresh  lime.  Afler  this 
twenty  bushels  of  coarse  ground  bones  were 
put  on  and  a  dressing  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  Peruvian  guano,  to  produce  a  crop  cf  wheat. 
It  was  sown  at  the  same  time  with  clover  and 
grass  seed,  which  after  standing  two  years  was 
followed  by  corn.  After  this  another  crop  of 
peas,  with  a  moderate  dressing  of  bones  and 
guano,  brought  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  The  land  was  from  that  time  considered 
improved,  and  ever  since  has  brought  highly 
profitable  crops.  All  expenses  were  paid  in 
five  years'  crops." 

CAUSES  INFIiUENCINO  THS  YIBIiD 

OF   MIIiK. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of'  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Agriculture,  when  the  subject  of 
neat  cattle  was  under  discussion,  one  farmer, 
a  Mr.  Weller,  made  some  very  pertinent  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  care  and  management 
of  milch  cows.  He  had  a  dairy  of  nmeteen 
cows,  and  he  finds  that  it  is  important  to  keep 
his  stock  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  or 
excited.  He  gives  an  instance  of  the  effect  of 
any  unusual  noise  in  lessening  the  quantity  of 
milk,  since  it  was  found  that  the  noise  from  a 
threshing  machine  made  them  fall  off  twenty 
quarts  per  day.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  OK  this  statement,  since  we  have  repeat- 
edly observed  similar  results,  in  the  yield  of 
milk  from  cows  disturbed  by  any  unusual  noise. 

Many  farmers  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  fact  that  fear,  or  any  undue  nervous  ex- 
citement of  the  cow  has  a  powerful  infiuence 
in  lessening  the  quantity  of  her  milk,  when 
the  most  common  observation  should  teach 
them  that  it  is  so.  We  have  seen  men  used  to 
stock  all  their  lives,  who  understand  and  prac- 
tice milking  every  day,  who  will  not  believe  in 
any  such  influence,  at  least  if  their  manage- 
ment of  s^ock  be  taken  as  an  index.  We  have 
often  wondered  why  men  who  are  of  a  naturally 
saving  disposition,  and  who  would  be  shocked  to 
see  a  pint  of  milk  spilled  in  the  milk  house, 
should  allow  quarts  and  gallons  to  be  lost  in  their 
bad  management  of  the  herd  in  the  stable,  kick- 
ing cows  with  heavy  boots,  striking  with  stools, 
and  keeping  the  animals  in  a  constant  strain  ot 
nervous  excitement  and  fiiar.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  milk  is  influenced  by  undue  excitement  and 
nervous  agitation.  Indeed,  in  more  than  one 
instance  have  we  found  milk  badly  injured  on 
account  of  the  animal  being  put  in  a  fright, 
and  we  do  not  see  why  any  extreme  agitation 
of  the  cow  should  not  at  all  times  have  more 
or  less  influence  on  the  character  of  milk  which 
she  gives,  especially  if  it  be  drawn  during  or 
immediately  after  such  nervous  excitement. 


Whatever  view  may  be  taken  upon  this  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  observed  that  those  persons 
who  are  so  careful  of  their  milk  stock,  keep- 
ing the  animals  quiet  and  having  them  familiar 
so  as  to  be  easily  handled,  always  succeed  best 
in  obtaining  extra  quantity  of  dairy  products. 
We  have  been  about  a  good  deal  among  dairy- 
men and  farmers  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  of 
any  herd  producing  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  milk  when  the  animals  were  harshly  treated 
or  kept  in  fear  during  the  milking,  no  matter 
what  the  breed  of  cows  or  their  extra  feed. 
We  have  uniformly  found  the  best  results 
where  the  animals  were  treated  tenderly  and 
no  talking  or  noise  allowed  whihi  milking. 
We  hear  much  complaint  of  late  years  of  poor 
milch  stock,  bad  luck  with  herds  and  low  yields 
of  milk,  and  we  are  sometio:es  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  four 
legged  beasts,  for  it  has  come  to  be  quite  rare 
that  *'help''  can  be  employed  that  will  treat 
stock  kindly  unless  constantly  under  the^  mas- 
ter's eye.  We  have  a  State  law  afiixiug  a 
penalty  and  making  it  an  offence  to  be  caught 
adulterating  milk  carried  to  the  factories.  We 
need  another  law  making  it  a  penal  offence  to 
be  caught  abusing  milch  stock ;  for  if  it  be 
true  that  diseased  or  bad  milk  comes  from  such 
abuse,  then  the  person  offending  is  in  every 
way  as  guilty  of  a  crime  as  he  who  simply  puts 
water  in  his  milk. — XJtica  Her  aid. 


THE  8ACBIFIOB  OF  BHKBF. 
After  giving  some  instances  of  recent  sales 
of  sheep  in  Michigan  at  ruinously  low  rates, 
and  alluding  to  previous  extreme  ups  and 
downs  in  prices,  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of 
the  American  people  to  run  into  extremes,  Mr. 
'Sanford  Howard,  of  that  State,  in  an  article 
written  for  the  Lansing  Republican,  says : — 

It  is  a  common  result  in  all  undue  excite- 
ments, that  the  reaction  produces  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  an  article  which  has  been  valued 
too  high,  falls  too  low.  This  is  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  Merino  sheep.  They  are  valuable ; 
tbeir  importance  to  the  country  is  beyond  esti- 
mation, and  the  sacrifice  of  them  is  to  be  de- 
precated. 

But  the  late  speculation  in  Merino  sheep  was 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  two  errors : 
it  looked  too  much  to  the  production  of  one 
kind  of  wool  only,  and  it  attempted  to  set  up, 
in  many  cases,  a  wrong  type  or  model,  in  re- 
ference to  the  sheep  producing  this  wooL 
The  country  requires  various  kinds  of  wool,  as 
any  one  might  know  who  would  pay  attention 
to  the  different  styles  of  goods  used.  It  is  to 
a  great  extent  the  glutting  of  the  market  with 
wool  adapted  only  to  one  class,  or  to  similar 
classes  of  goods,  that  has  brought  the  price  so 
low.  Wc  have  confined  ourselves  almo>t  en- 
tirely to  the  production  of  Merino  wool.  To 
be  sure  it  has  not  all  been  full-blood,  but  thai 
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was  the  kind  aimed  for.  All  through  the  pe- 
Tied  of  depression,  good  long  'vrool  has  been 
in  demand  at  prices  almost  double  those 
brought  by  common  Merino.  And  the  de- 
scription of  wool  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  fabrics  known  under  the  name  of  ddainta^ 
has  been,  and  is  now  in  good  demand  at  more 
remunerative  prices  than  the  finer  clothing 
wools  bring,  exceptinsj  the  very  finest  class 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of^  broadcloths. 
A  late  Boston  report  on  the  wool  trade,  says : 
•'Combing  wools  are  very  scarce,  and  so  much 
wanted  that  sellers  are  able  to  make  their  own 
term/'  In  regard  to  medium  wools,  it  says : 
•*Owinjj  to  the  .prevailing  style  of  goods  want- 
ed for  general  distribution,  the  demand  for 
medium  wools  continues  very  active,  and  the 
market  was  never  so  bai  e  of  these  grades  of 
staple  at  this  stage  of  the  season,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time.^^  A  judicious  diversity  in 
regard  to  the  breeds  of  sheep  kept  in  the 
countiy,  by  supplying  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
various  kinds  of  wool  wanted,  would  have 
rendered  the  aggregate  production  more  valu- 
able and  more  remunerative  to  producers. 

The  error  in  regard  to  the  points  or  proper- 
ties of  sheep,  the  propagation  of  which  was  en- 
couraged by  high  prices,  consisted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  produce  worthless  matter  in  the  fleece 
— ^giving  to  it  weight  and  fictitious  value — and 
in  covering  the  sheep  with  a  tkin  so  wrinkled, 
doubled  and  folded,  that  the  fleece  was  very 
uneven — the  ridges  producing  coarse  wool, 
mixed  with  stiff  hairs,  while  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  ridges  produced  much  finer  wool — 
the  different  staples  alternating  over  the  body 
of  the  sheep,  according  to  the  ridges  and  hol- 
lows. This  greatly  debases  the  quality  of  the 
wool.  The  fleece  cannot  be  sorted,  and  it 
must  all  go  into  a  lot  corresponding  to  the  in- 
ferior portion.  The  ooject  should  be  to  pro- 
duce an  even  fleece ;  whatever  the  grade,  the 
more  uniform  the  fleece,  the  more  readily  can 
its  proper  place  be  assigned,  and  the  less  labor 
it  is  to  prepare  it  for  manufacture. 

The  downfall  of  speculation  will  probably 
break  up  and  destroy  the  false  standard  which 
has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  characteristics 
of  Merino  sheep.  Many  of  the  sheep  will  be 
swept  away,  but  a  remnant,  composing  those 
really  most  valuable,  will  be  saved.  A  truer 
standard  will  be  adopted  in  breeding,  and 
good  profits  will  be  realized  from  the  animals. 


DRYiifG  Pcj.MPKiNS. — Pumpklns  may  be  put 
up  in  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  cutting  into 
rings,  paring  and  drying  upon  poles ;  or  they 
may  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried  on 

Slates  in  the  sun  or  oven.  A  better  plan, 
owever,  is  to  pare,  stew  and  strain  them,  just 
as  if  for  pies;  then  spread  the  pulp  thinly 
upon  earthern  dishes,  and  dry  quickly  in  a  hot 
•an  or  a  partially  heated  oven.  If  dried 
slowly,  there  is  danger  of  souring.  Store  in  a 
dry  room.    Kept  in  this  manner  they  .retain 


I  much  of  the  freshness  aiffl  flavor  of  newly 
'gathered  fruit.     The   dried  pulp  should  be 
'  soaked  in  milk  a  few  hours  before  using.     In 
I  making  pies  they  are  greatly  improved  by  stir- 
ring the  pumpkin  in  scalding  milk,  especially 
'  if  eggs  be  not  used ;    but  without  eggs  they 
fall  far  short  of  the  true  * 'pumpkin  pie." — 
Oermantown  Telegraph. 


HOBSB  BA.CINO  LNT  BNGItAND. 
The  advocates  and  apologists  of  this  sport 
in  our  country  are  ytry  fond  of  ref(?rring  to 
the  fact  that  all  classes  in  England,  even  the 
"gentry,"  attend  the  races  in  that  country, 
and  of  commending  the  system  of  manage- 
ment there  adopted.  But  however  respecta- 
ble may  be  the  n^anagement  or  the  attendance, 
the  results  and  tendencies  of  racing  appear  to 
be  about  the  same  everywhere.  What  they 
are  in  England  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  in- 
ferred from  the  following  sad  notice  of  one  of 
her  most  noble  patrons  of  the  turf,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser: — 

The  death  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Hastings 
closes  one  of  the  saddest  histories  in  the  annals  of 
the  English  aristocracy.  It  is  but  five  years  since 
tills  unfortunate  nobleman  came  of  age  after  a 
long  minority,  and  succeeded  to  estates  said  to 
have  been  worth  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
His  grandfather,  the  first  marquis,  was  a  distln- 
qiiisbcd  statesman  and  Oovernor-Oeneral  of  India; 
his  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother 
were  all  heiresses  and  peeresses  in  their  own  richt, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  few  persons  entitled  to 
quarter  the  royal  arms  of  Plantngenct.  Bom  to  this 
high  position  he  has  been  utterly  ruined  by  his 
pas:)ion  for  the  turf.  Before  ho  was  of  age,  he 
was  summoned  before  a  magistrate  and  fined  for 
cock-fighting,  and  f>ince  then  he  has  devoted  all  his 
time  to  horse-racing,  in  which  pursuit  be  has  been 
the  victim  of  every  species  of  rascality,  until  his 
fortune  was  entirely  gone,  most  of  his  estates  sold, 
and  those  realigning  heavily  morrgaged;  «nd 
during  the  last  summer  be  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing attempted  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  frauds 
as  gross  as  any  which  had  been  employed  to  cheat 
him.  The  only  excuse  which  can  bie  made  for 
him  is  that  he  was  a  weak  young  man,  early  left 
an  orphan,  easily  duped  by  the  blacklegs  who 
now  take  the  lead  on  the  turf,  and  entirely  unfitted 
for  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  bom.  His 
misfortunes  had  preyed  upon  bis  health,  and  for 
many  months  he  has  been  seen  wandering  about 
leaning  on  a  stick  like  a  decrepid  old  man,  shun- 
ned by  respectable  people,  and  excluded  from 
society. 

The  Marquis  dies  without  Issue,  and  the  mar- 
quisate  and  Irish  earldom  of  Moira  become  extinct, 
while  the  Scotch  earldom  of  London  passes  to  his 
sister.  Lady  Edith  Hastings,  and  the  ancient  bar- 
onies of  Hastings,  Botreaux,  Hnngerford  and 
Grey  dc  Ruthyn,  fall  into  abeyance  between  her 
and  her  younger  sisters. 


—Michigan  offers  for  sale  240,000  acres  of  public 
land  given  to  the  State  by  the  general  government 
for  an  agricultural  college.  The  land  is  all  in 
Michigan. 
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HOP   BAiaia^  AT  THH  'WB3T. 

HKliapni»- 
en  in  Wis- 
coneia  and 
in  Michigan 
appeir  to 
have  come 
'to    grief 

donly.  We 
have  been 
told,  during 

weeks  past, 
Ihat      their 

greatly  in- 
jured by  lice 
and  blight. 
But  it  eeenu 
dieTe  are  more  heps  in  the  market  than  can  be 
dispOBed  of  at  a  remunerative  price.  Three 
years  ago  hops  sold  fur  from  Gfty  to  aiity  cents, 
and  now  they  are  setling  in  New  York  from 
five  to  twenty  five  cents  per  pound. 

Having  been  familiar  with  the  business  of 
bop  raising  in  our  younger  days,  we  were 
called  upon  two  years  ago  to  write  upon  the 
subject,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  far- 
mers in  New  England  to  go  into  the  business ; 
but  we  objected  because  we  did  not  believe 
that  they  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  do 
BO.  We  did,  however,  at  the  special  request 
of  many  subscribers,  publish  directions  for  their 
cultivation,  but  have  frequent1y,cautioned  far- 
mers not  to  muke  hops  a  specialty.  Hop  rais- 
ing has  always  been  a  very  uncertain  business, 
and  the  price  has  been  extremely  fluctuating. 
Fifty  ye^rs  ago  we  knew  the  price  to  vary  from 
seventy- five  cents  to  eight  cents  per  pound. 

We  are  told  the  Wisconsin  farmers  propose 
to  plough  up  their  old  bop  yards.  The  same 
thing  happened  wiibin  our  experience  in  for^ 
mer  limes.  When  hops  ware  fifty  cents  per 
pound  every  body  rushed  into  hop  raising; 
when  they  fell  to  ten  or  eleven  cents,  every 
body  ploughed  them  up.  Now  this  is  unwise. 
Those  who  are  in  the  business  and  hsve  made 
investments  in  kilns  and  bins,  sod  the  appara- 
tus necessary  for  carrying  it  on,  will  bo  able 
to  go  on  without  making  any  further  out- 
lay, while  the  present  low  prices  will  deter 
otlwrs  from  going  into  it,   and   consequently 


they  will  have  the  Geld  to  themselves.  The 
profit  of  hop  raising  must  not  be  estimated  by 
the  result  of  any  single  year ;  but,  like  insur- 
acce,  by  the  results  of  a  series  of  years.  In 
insurance,  the  result  of  one  year  or  of  two 
years  may  be  disastrous,  and  yet  when  pur- 
sued for  a  ntimber  of  years  it  proves  a  profit- 
able business. 

Tbs  demand  for  hops  is  limited,  and  while  a 
short  supply  always  greatly  increases  the  price, 
a  small  amount  above  the  demand  always  de- 
presses it.  It  would  be  as  unwise  for  the  hop 
raisers  to  plough  up  their  vines,  as  it  is  for  tbe 
wool  growers  to  sell  off  Ibelr  sheep,  because 
wool  is  low. 

Hop  raising  cannot  be  profitably  CKrried  on 
except  where  the  poles  are  cheap,  and  the  land 
is  good.  In  New  England  young  trees  arfl 
worth  too  much  to  be  cut  up  for  hop  poles. 
Tbey  bad  better  stand  till  tbey  are  larg« 
enough  to  cut  for  fuel  or  limber.  Filly  yean 
ago  bireb  poles  were  worth  92.S0  per  hun- 
dred, now  they  are  worth  six  or  seven  dol- 
lars, and  maple  and  oak  poles  are  worth  ten 
dollars,  and  the  poles  are  an  important  item  in 
hop  raising. 

But  our  great  objection  to  bop  raising  in 
New  England  is  that  it  requires  a  large  amount 
of  manure,  and  makes  no  manure  in  return. 
The  farmer  who  cultivates  a  bop  Geld  well, 
so  as  to  get  a  good  yield,  has  no  means  lefk 
for  a  crop  of  com  or  grass,  and  of  course  his 
stock  soou  fails,  and  he  will  have  no  manure 
to  apply  even  to  bis  bops.  Where  the  soil  and 
climate  are  such  that  a  heavy  dressing  of  ma- 
nure is  necessary  in  the  culture  of  bops,  the 
business  b  perfectly  ruinous  to  the^  farm — aa 
any  farm  operations  must  be  in  the  end,  that 
do  not  fumisb  foodJbr  stock.  Without  con- 
suming the  crops  on  the  farm,  the  farmer's 
business  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  unless  the 
soil  will  yield  a  crop  without  manure.  In  the 
n'-w  lands  of  Wisconsin  we  suppose  a  crop  of 
hops  may  be  raised  for  a  few  years,  certainly, 
with  little  or  no  manure.  But  in  New  Eng- 
land this  cannot  be  done.  We  could  not, 
therefore,  conscientiously  advise  fanners  to  go 
mto  the  business.  When  some  commercial 
manure  can  be  found  that  will  produce  a  good 
Xxap  of  bops,  and  some  means  of  training  the 
vines,  besides  cutting  out  the  Ibriniest  and 
straitest  young  trees  in  the  wcoda  and  forests, 
our  views  on  the  subject  may  change. 
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BIIiESaiAJT  SHSBF. 
According  to  the  account  furnished  for  Dr. 
RandalPs  American  Shepherd,  hy  William 
Chamberlain,  of  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  who  im- 
ported forty  ewea  and  fifteen  bucks  in  1851, 
and  who  has  made  several  importations  since, 
the  Silesian  family  of  Merino  sheep  was  estab- 
lished in  Wirchenblatt,  Silesia,  in  1811,  by  the 
father  of  Louis  Fischer,  the  present  propri- 
etor. Ir  sprung  from  stock  ^selected  from  the 
choiceiit  (locks  in  Spain,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred ewes  of  the  Infantado  flocks,  and  four 
Kegretti  bucks.  Dr.  Randal  says,  * 'wherever 
it  is  most  profitable  to  grow  very  fine  wool, 
this  variety,  or  rather  this  family,  ought  to 
stand  unrivalled.  They  meet  the  same  want 
in  manufacturing  that  was  formerly  met  by 
the  Saxons,  while  they  are  greatly  larger, 
hardier,  and  heavier  fleeced.  Broadcloth  and 
various  other  manufacturers  need  such  wool, 
and  it  is  not  supplied  by  the  heavy-fleeced 
American  Merino.  All  who  desire  to  see  all 
branches  of  woolen  manufacture  flourish  in 
our  country  will  be  glad  to  see  the  Silesian 
sheep  more  extensively  introduced." 

One  of  the  objections  of  the  manufacturers 
to  the  present  tariff  on  wool  was  that  as  our 
farmers  did  not  raise  wool  suitable  for  fine 
broadcloths,  hats,  &c.,  it  must  be  imported. 
Fine  wool  as  well  as  the  coarse  combing  wools 
can  undoubtedly  be  raised  in  the  United  States. 
The  great  cause  of  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  wool  growing  interest  in  this 
country  is  the  fact  that  too  many  farmers  made 
a  specialty  of  one  kind,  the  heavy  fleece  Meri- 
no, leaving  the  manufacturers  of  worsted 
goods  to  depend  on  Canada,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  broadcloths  on  South  America,  the 
Cape,  &c.,  for  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  gives  the  weight  of  five  of 
his  Sile&ian  ewes  at  115,  140,  130,  115,  and 
127  pounds,  and  of  three  bucks  at  145, 155  and 
158  pounds.  Their  external  color  is  dark.  The 
wool  of  eight  months^  growth  is  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  long.  Medium  aged 
ewes  shear  from  eight  to  eleven  pounds,  and 
bucks  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds,  un- 
washed. They  are  good  breeders  and  nurses, 
but  do  not  obtain  their  full  weight  until  four 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Woodard  of  Hotchkissville, 
Conn.,  commenced  a  flock  of  Silesian  sheep  in 
September,  ^866,  consisting  of  one  ram  and  I 


nine  ewes  over  a  year  old,  and  three  ewe 
lambs  under  a  year  old.  He  writes  to  the  Bos- 
ton Cultivator  that  in  1847  he  raised  nine 
lambs  from  his  nine  ewes,  the  clip  of  wool  was 
fifty-three  pounds,  which  in  consequence  of  its 
fineness  sold  for  85  cents  per  pound^  making 
845.  One  Iamb  was  sold  for  $G.  Estimating 
the  other  eight  lambs  at  Ihe  same  value,  and 
including  $31  obtained  as  premiums  at  Fairs, 
he  makes  an  aggregate  income  of  8130.05 
from  thirteen  young  Silesian  sheep.  With 
this  result  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  has 
since  increased  his  flock,  by  purchase,  to  forty- 
two  in  all. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
CROSQINQ  BB££DS  OF   SSE£3P. 

In  your  issue  of  October  17,  you  have  a 
leader  on  the  so-teimed  Anglo  Merino  sheep. 
This  breed  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  / 
graft  the  fleece  of  the  Merino  upon  the  carcass 
of  the  Leicester.     You  quote  Lord  Western 
as  saying  that  the  wool  was  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Merino.    Now,  sir,  we  have  no  dou|}t 
that  Lord  Western  thinks  so.     But  we  are 
satisfied  that  Lord  Western  does  not  know 
much  about  the  quality  of  the  fleece  of  the  • 
Merino  sheep.    What  he  says  about  the  car- 
cass of  the  sheep  and  the  weight  of  his  wethers 
we  are  satisfied  is  correct,  and  also  what  he 
says  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  fleece.. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Western  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  permanent  type  of 
this  peculiar  grade  or  not;  but  this  we  do 
know  that  the  cross  is  not  new  in  America. 
We  have  seen  large  quantities  of  wool  pro- 
duced by  a  cross  between  both  Leicesters  and 
Cotswolds,  which*  is  a  very  desirable  class  of 
wool  for  some  kinds  of  combing  and  a  most 
splendid  delaine  wool.    In  1852  Isaac  King,  . 
Esq.,  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  had  a  flock  of  Leices- 
ter ewes  which  were  aged;    the  wool  was 
coarse,  slippery,  cotted  and  hairy.    Combing 
wool  was  not  in  demand  then  as  it  is  now,  but 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  delaine  wool. 
Mr.  King  had  sold  his  wool  for  a  number  of 
.years  to  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company  of 
Southbridge.    Thos.  Whitaker  had  the  charge 
of  the  sorting  at  tiiat  time,  and  bought  the 
wool,    ^ut  Mr.  King  having  bred  so  long  from 
his  ewes  without  renewing  his  flock,  till  his 
wool  was  nearly  run  to  hair  a^in,  Mr.  Whit- 
aker refused  longer  to  buy  his  wool,  without 
he  took  measures  for  improving  it.     After 
consultation    and  at  the  Suggestion  of  Mr. 
Whitaker,  Mr.   King  went  to  Vermont  and 
bought  as  long  a  stapled  Merino  buck  as  he 
could  find,  to  which  he  turned  his  ewes,  and 
the  result  was  one  of  the  best  delaine  wools 
ever  raised  either  in  America  or  England.     It 
was  not  as  fine  as  the  Merino,  nor  as  long  or 
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coarse  u  the  Leicester;  but  what  the  Leices- 
ter lost  in  length  of  staple,  the  Mermo  nude 
up  in  fulness  of  fibre,  so  that  (here  was  no 
loss  in  ireight  of  fleece.  At  that  time  Mr. 
King  got  more  for  his  wool  than  be  could  ob- 
tain eitner  for  the  Leicester  or  Merino.  Such 
wool  l*Hiay  is  worth  fifty-six  cents  per 
ponod.  His  lambs  sold  as  readily  to  the 
butcher,  and  for  as  good  prices  as  formerly; 
bis  wethers  weighed  when  slaughtered,  at  two 
years  old,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  GUy  pounds.  Others  have  crossed  the 
Cotswold  with  as  eoodresulls;  and  much  of 
the  wool  raised  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  from 
crosses  of  the  Merino  with  coarse  wools.  This 
wool  during  the  present  seaaon  has  been  in 
good  demand,  and  has  brought  good  prices. 

The  Southdown  and  Merino  produce  a  most 
excellent  Cross,  and  so  far  as  size  and  estreroes 
are  concerned  are  not  so  objectionable  as  the 
'  cross  with  the  large,  long  wooled  sheep ;  and 
80  far  aa  wool  is  concerned,  the  Soutbdowa 
and  Merino  produce  an  excellent  delaine  qoali- 

S.  The  ewes  also  are  excellent  nurses,  while 
e  mutton  is  nearly  equal  to  the  pure  South- 
down. Prof.  Miles  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Michigan,  has  experimented  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  is 
t^at  he  prodnces  a  wool  more  valuable  than 
either  the  pure  breeds ;  moi«  hardy  lambs  and 
mutton  little  interior  to  the  pure  Southdown. 
'  The  wool  is  not  so  fine  as  the  Merino,  but  it  is 
longer;  neither  is  it  so  coarse  and  fuzZy  as 
the  Southdown.  We  would  have  it  under- 
stood, however,  that  these  cross-bred  wools  are 
not  so  valuable  as  ( he  pure  bred  Leicester  and 
Cotswold  at  the  present  time ;  bnt  we  think 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  as 
valuable  as  either.  Ukntor. 

SotioK,  Nob.  11.  1668.  ' 


inches  below  the  surface,  except  at  such  timea 
as  it  may  be  necessary  to  flow  it  for  a  few 
hours  to  kill  the  worms  or  protect  the  vines 
and  fruit  from  frost. 

The  most  favorable  location  I  believe  to  be 
where  the  soil  is  peat  from  one  to  several  feet 
in  depth  and  where  the  surroundings  are  such 
that  during  the  summer  months  the  water  can 
be  thoroughly  drained  off  at  least  one  foot 
below  the  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  snch 
that  the  water  can  be  let  on  in  a  few  hours  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  at  any  season  of  the  year 
to  cover  the  surface  from  four  to  six  iHches  in 
depth ;  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  a  good  sand 
hill.  He  who  has  a  location  like  this,  if  it  be 
but  a  few   acres,  possesses  a  very  valuable 

Siece  of  property,  and  any  individiuJ  with  or- 
ioury  capacity  for  business  may  in  a  few 
years  obtain  from  it  an  income  sufficient  to 
place  him  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Tn  preparing  the  soil  the  surface  should  be 
removed  down  to  the  peat;  it  should  Iben  be 
covered  with  at  least  three  inches  of  sand,  or 
when  this  cannot  be  readily  obtained  I  have 
found  fine  gravel  to  answer  a  vei7  good  pur- 


For  Iht  JTm  Engbnid  Fatmtr. 

OtniTtVATIOir   or   OBAirBIiEtBIZS. 

The  several  Inquiries  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cranberry  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  Faruer,  have  induced  me  to 
believe  that  twenty-five  years  of  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  may  furnish 
material  for  an  article  which  possibly  you 
might  think  worthy  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
jour  valuable  paper. 

To  the  individual  who  desires  to  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  the  first  and  most 
important  question  to  settle  is  the  character  of 
(he  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  surroundings 
oeceasary  to  secure  a  good  crop.  To  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  but  little  attention, 
a  tract  of  land  which  is  filled  with  water 
throughout  the  season  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  favorable  locations.  But  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  mistake.  From  observation,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  soil  durbg  the  months 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  should 
be  thoroughly  drained  from  twelve  to  eighteen 


BroncA  and  FTvU  of  the  Crat^iemi. 

In  selecting  plants  care  should  be  taken  to 
use  only  such  as  are  known  to  produce  groti 
crops.  I  have  found  that  while  some  varieties 
produce  four  bushels  to  a  rod,  others  on  the 
same  soil  and  with  the  same  care,  produce 
only  one  bushel.  The  mouth  of  lb.y  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  time  to  transplant  the 
vines.  The  water  at  the  lime  should  be  nearl'^ 
even  with  the  surface  and  kept  so  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  then  gradually  drawn  off. 
The  vines  should  be  set  singly,  about  six 
inches  each  way.  The  first  season  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  out  all  grass  and 
weeds, — after  that  if  the  location  be  a  eood  one 
and  the  plants  properly  set,  but  litue  labor 
will  be  required  to  keep  down  the  grass ;  if 
possible  they  should,  during  the  winter,  be 
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kept  covered  with  at  least  two  feet  of  water, 
nor  should  they  be  led  entirely  out  of  water 
nntil  all  danger  of  frost  in  the  spring  is  over ; 
for,  what  is  veiy  singular,  while  the  blossom 
buds  are  able  to  withstand  our  coldest  winters, 
a  very  slight  frost  the  last  of  May  will  kill 
thena,  and  entirely  ruin  the  crop.  This  is  a 
fact  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be. 
When  the  worms  make  their  appearance,  the 
flowiifg  of  the  land  for  a  few  hours  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  them.  If  during  the  month  of 
September  there  should  be  any  days  which 
promise  to  be  followed  by  frost,  the  water 
should  be  let  on  t^id  the  fruit  thus  protecte<1. 
Bat  the  length  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
me  to  enlarge.  E.  Hersey. 

Hingham^  Mass,,  Nov.  10,  1868. 


Remarks. — ^Even  afler  * 'twenty-five  years^ 
experienced^  few- men  could  condense  so  much 
mformation  into  so  little  space  as  this  comma- 
nication  occupies.  While  we  thank  Mr.  H. 
for  his  valuable  facts  and  suggestions,  we 
would  assure  him  that  the  brevity  of  ''this  ar- 
ticle wUl  permit  him  to  enlarge,^*  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  on  this 
or  any  other  subject. 


btoge:  bbbibdino. 

At  the  farmers'  meeting  at  the  Maine  State 
Fur,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Lang, 
of  Vassalboro^  gave  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress on  stock  breeding,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Boston  Journal.  It  is  worthy  of  careful 
perusal : — 

The  farmer  labors  for  subsistence  that  he 
may  supply  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  and  add  thereto  those  pleasures  which  are 
the  reward  of  earnest  toil  and  thonghtfulness. 
If  you  admit  this,  then  comes  the  question, 
how  shall  we  best  atiquire  what  we  deem  ne- 
cessary or  pleasurable  ?  I  have  used  the  word 
thonghtfulness ;  it  is  applicable.  By  thought- 
fal,  careful  study  of  nature,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  production  of  all  things,  we 
shall  be  led  to  satisfactory  results. 

Thus  to  breed  stock  with  success,  we  are 
governed  by  g^eneral  laws  of  reproduction. 
It  is  an  aphori&m  that  "like  produces  like,'' 
tnd  this  is  in  the  mind  of  every  farmer's  boy 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  law  of  com- 
pensation or  return,  which  governs  everv  con- 
ceivable condition  of  life.  As  you  breed, 
such  will  you  produce.  The  question  may 
arise,  in  this  strictly  true  f  I  believe  it,  and 
if  wrong,  desire  to  be  set  right.  Some  of 
you  who  are  stock  breeders  may  say  that  this, 
the  rule  of  "like  producing  like,"  is  not  ab- 
solute. I  am  aware  it  is  not,  in  detail,  and 
one  often  finds  circumstances  quite  puzzling 
in  his  experience.    But  what  staggers  one. 


said  he,  is  to  find  two  fine  animals  bred  to- 
gether, producing  marked  oualifications  of 
preceding  sires  or  dams.  These  are  facts 
which  no  breeder  doubts  who  has  g^iven  atten- 
tion to  his  business.  Mr.  Goodsue,  with  all* 
accepted  authorities  upon  this  subject,  urges 
that,  to  breed  successfully,  you  must  breed 
in  the  line. 

First,  the  breeder  ought  to  know  what  he 
desires  to  accomplish  before  he  takes  the  first 
step  toward  bree<1ing.  What  are  the  natural 
advantages,  said  Col.  Lang,  of  the  location  in 
which  )  ou  are  placed,  is  the  first  question  for 
vou  to  decide.  Is  it  better  adapted  for  breed- 
ing cattle,  sheep  or  horses  ?  If  you  select 
cattle,  which  breed  is  best  adapted  to  your 
farm  or  location?  If  for  beef,  that  which 
furnishes  the  most  pounds  of  beef  in  the 
shortest  time  is  the  one.  If,  however,  you 
desire  to  make  profit  from  the  dairy,  a  differ- 
ent class  must  m  selected.  If  your  lands  are 
high  and  rocky,  they  would  be  adapted  for 
sheep  and  the  more  hardy  breeds  of  cattle. 
The  Short-horn  or  Dutch  cattle  cannot  be  as 
profitably  raised  upon  such  land.  This  matter 
of  adaptation  is  an  important  one,  and  not 
studied  with  sufficient  care  by  those  farmers 
who  breed  stock  beyond  the  necessities  of 
home. 

Having  selected  the  locality,  now  comes  the 
selection  of  the  animals  of  the  breed  desira- 
ble. If  for  beef,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  breed  that  matures  earliest  is  the  best. 
Time  is  an  important  point.  Suppose  we  fix 
that  an  average  amount  of  food  given  an  ani- 
mal up  to  &ee  years  of  age  yields  1500 
pounds  of  beef,  how  much  is  gained  over  that 
animal  which  requires  four  or  five  years  to  ar- 
rive at  the  same  weight?  Here  comes  the 
advantage  of  breeding  to  a  given  qualification. 
It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance. 

I  have  spoken  of  time  as  important  to  be 
considered,  and  this  may  lead  you  to  remem- 
ber the  law  of  compensation  referred  to, 
which,  if  true,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  1500  in  three  years  would  take  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  food,  as  if  fed  to  an  ani- 
mal in  four  or  five  years.  This  is  not  true. 
What  I  wish  to  convey  is,  simply,  that  the 
three-year-old  has  characteristics  to  assimilate 
more  food  to  beef  in  less  time.  You  find  cer- 
tain times  or  conditions  in  an  animal's  life 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  lay  on  flesh, 
feed  them  ever  so  well.  Then,  why  not  find  a 
class  of  animals  that,  with  a  given  amount  of 
food,  lay  on  a  double  amount  or  nearly  so 
from  constitutional  habit,  health,  vigor  and 
power  of  assimilation  ? 

J£  you  work  your  animals,  yon  draw  upon 
animal  economv,  and  extra  feed  must  pay  for 
labor.  A  combination  of  milking,  labor  and 
beef  qualities,  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers.  "We  cannot  have  the 
bread  and  eat  it,"  is  a  proverb  well  under- 
stood,   lie  who  breeds  to  milk  capabilities. 
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must  to  a  certain  extent  lay  aside  others,  &s 
asserted.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  stock 
bred  to  milking  properties  admit  of  different 
classes — for  instance,  a  Jersey  cow  gives  you 
milk,  the  cream  of  which,  in  some  mstances, 
is  fifty  per  cent  butter,  while  the  cream  from 
some  cows  will  not  make  butter  without  much 
effort,  and  some  not  at  all.  I  have  several 
instances  of  this  in  my  mind ;  yet  these  cows 
grew  the  finest  calves.  The  Dutch  stock,  for 
instance,  have  been  mostly  bred  for  cheese 
making ;  they  do  not  excel  in  butter  making, 
but  excel  all  others  in  growing  their  calves. 
The  best  milk  for  butter  is  poor  milk  to  grow 
stock. 

A  point  worthy  of  discussion  in  this  connec- 
tion, which  my  own  small  experience  endorses, 
is,  that  what  forcing  a  calf  or  other  young  ani- 
mal has  the  first  six  months,  especially  the 
^rst  three  months,  determines  his  subsequent 
value.  I  know  that  what  is  not  done  for  a 
colt  in  the  first  eight  months,  cannot  be  rem- 
edied afterward.  And  on  this  point  I  will 
urge  breeders  to  spare  no  pains  or  extra  ex- 
pense in  feed  or  care  of  the  dam  four  months 
before'  foaling,  and  for  six  months  after,  if 
she  feeds  the  colt  so  lon^.  While  the  bone 
is  forming  in  the  colt,  give  it  all  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  it.  In  some  the  bone  attach- 
ments become  more  positive,  and  such  animals 
are  less  likely  to  meet  with  trouble  incident  to 
wea^,  underfed  animals,  ringbones,  spavins, 
curbs,  &c. 

I  do  not  assume  to  urge  this  point  upon  you 
as  notional  ideas  of  my  own,  but  as  the  expe- 
rience of  better  observers  than  myself.  While 
in  Europe,  in  1867,  I  visited  several  times,  a 
large  breeding  establishment  where  twelve 
different  breeds  of  cattle  were  kept,  and  in 
conversation  with  the  herdsmen  this  point  was 
dwelt  upon  as  very  important,  especially  in 
the  breeding  of  representative  animals  of 
stock,  as  a  horse  or  a  cow.  The  herdsman 
said,  '*Feed  strong  while  a  calf.  If  he  will 
take  the  milk  of  two  or  three  cows,  give  it. 
You  will  be  paid,  [n  other  words,^^  said 
he,  '*hoe  and  weed  and  water  the  plant  while 
it  is  growing,  if  you  care  for  its  perfection." 
A  few  weeks  since  a  letter  from  J.  Keene 
Richmond  of  Kentucky,  who  has  expended  so 
much  in  bringing  to  this  country  from  England 
and  Arabia  the  finest  horses  in  the  world, 
urges  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  mare  and 
foal  that  the  growth  of  the  colt  may  be  as 
great  as  possible  while  the  bone  is  forming. 

Having  selected  the  class  of  animals  one 
wishes  to  breed,  the  selection  of  the  animal  is 
of  the  first  importance,  for  in  the  finest  herds 
or  flocks  of  carefully  bred  animals  are  to  be 
found  those  which  do  not  represent  their  class, 
and  are  incapable  of  transmitting  the  charac- 
teristics desired.  The  safe  way  is  to  select 
representative  animals  that  do  breed  in  line. 
A  defective  animal  may  breed  fine  progeny, 
but  the  progeny  may  breed  the  defective  sire 
or  dam^s  qualilicatious.     Therefore  th6  breeder 


should  be  sure  of  a  sire  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible  in  physical  qualifications,  and  also 
one  that  has  proved  bis  get  to  be  so.  The 
more  generations  of  fine  animals  in  the 
line,  the  more  certain  of  success  in  breeding 
them.  However  ^ood  a  sire  or  dam  may  be, 
selected  from  mixed  stock  bred  out  of  line, 
the  chances  ^iH  be  often  against  you  to  breed 
like  sire  or  dam.  I  speak  more  particularly 
of  horses,  but  believe  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  other  stock. 

Were  I  to  select  horses  to  breed  as  close  to 
perfection  as  possible,  I  would  select  only 
such  sires  as  were  bred  in  a  long  line  of  care- 
ful, judicious  breeding,  to  the  qualifications 
desired,  either  for  speed,  the  sixteen-hands 
carnage  horse,  or  the  horse  fordrafl  and  work, 
endeavoring,  at  the  same  time,  to  select  color, 
st^le,  movements  and  temper,  in  each  gener- 
ation, as  far  as  possible ;  then  I  should  feel 
quite  sure  of  success.  I  would  go  further, 
and  never  accept  a  dam  who  had  been  previ- 
ously bred  to  a  defective  horse,  as  his  defects 
often  crop  out  in  the  subsequent  progeny,  al- 
though by  a  good  sire  in  the  line  desired. 

I  have  in  my  stable  a  chestnut  gelding, 
sired  by  Gen.  Knox,  who  is  black,  and  the 
gelding^s  dam  is  white,  and  the  grandsires  on 
both  sides  are  white  and  black,  yet  the  geld- 
ing is  the  color,  marks,  temper  and  gait  of  the 
sire  of  a  colt  dropped  prior  to  her  being  bred 
to  the  black  horse,  and  a  very  close  resemb- 
lance to  that  colt  by  the  lirst  sire.  I  have 
seen  repeated  instances  of  like  results  in  the 
course  of  my  breeding. 

Another  point  desirable  in  the  sire  or  dam, 
if  we  wish  to  reproduce  him,  is  thorough 
health  and  nervous  energy.  Let  his  constitu- 
tional powers  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  I 
oilen  hear  surprise  expressed  at  the  uniform 

fait  given  to  colts  by  the  stallion  Gen.  Knox, 
attribute  the  marked  similarity  to  the  t*plen- 
did  health  and  determining  energy  of  his  con- 
stitutional habit.  Impair  it,  and  those  mares 
who  possess  energy  will  blot  out  his  iniluence 
in  their  progeny. 

Ill  temper  is  always  to  be  avoided,  as  it 
unfits  an  animal  for  efforts  of  high  speed  or 
draft,  and  is  always  unsafe.  How  many 
breeders  carefully  consider  the  points  neces- 
sary to  success  in  their  efforts,  but  accept  such 
chances  as  may  be  thrown  before  them,  at  a 
small  price,  or  such  sires  as  are  of  easy  access  ? 

In  selecting  a  mare  for  breeding  a  fine 
horse,  select  such  as  wUl  be  sure  to  sustain 
the  colt  after  its  appearance,  and  as  the  sire 
as  a  rule  gives  general  configuration  and  mo- 
tion, let  her  add  to  and  sustain  them  by  her 
nutritive  powers,  giving  constitution  and  en- 
ergy. Let  her  temper  be  good,  yet  filled  with 
nervous  susceptibility,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  most  nervous  animal  becomes  the  most 
tractable  and  easily  trained  or  educated.  If 
I  could  fix  the  matter,  no  mare  who  had  a  con- 
stitutional defect  should  ever  be  bred.  A 
dam  having  spavins  produced  by  light  muscle 
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attachments,  or  light  muscles,  or  ringbone,  -or 
a  cup  produced  by  an  ill-formed  leg,  is  unfit 
to  breed.  Mechanical  injuries,  not  produced 
by  constitutional  defects  rarely  do  harm.  No 
dam,  imperfect  in  form  or  stature,  of  bad 
temper  or  bad  feet,  should  ever  be  bred,  and 
if  a  certain  color  is  desirable  breed  to  that. 

Before  closing  I  ^ish  to  refer  to  the  term 
thoroughbred  as  accepted  by  the  public.  I 
believe  in  thoroughbred  animals,  and  in  their 
power  to  reproduce  their  kind,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  assuming  that  animals  are  worth 
breeding  because  they  are  recorded  in  the 
herd  or  stud  book  for  several  successive  gen- 
erations. I  have  seen  many  worthless  re- 
corded thoroughbred  animals,  very  far  from 
welt  bred ;  and  also  I  have  seen  many  thor- 
ooghly  bred  animals  which  could  not  be  found 
in  the  stock  or  stud  book.  I  approve  of  the 
record  by  all  means,  bnt  the  thorough  breed- 
ing does  not  make  the  record.  The  time  may 
come  when  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  and  cul- 
ture will  give  their  money  and  time  and  re- 
search to  this  interesting  subject.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  noble  undertaking  for  such 
than  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  State  like 
ours  in  this  respect, — an  interest  to  be  felt  in 
every  household  in  Maine. 


AOB£Cl7I.TnBAIj  FAIB3  IN  KBHTCTCKT. 

From  the  accounts  which  we  have  seen  of 
the  Fairs  in  Kentucky,  we  infer  that  they  have 
been  unusu:^!!/  successful  the  past  season. 
The  following  picture  of  one  of  these  exhibi- 
tions brings  out  a  social  feature  which  may  be 
too  much  wanting  in  our  New  England  Shows, 
and  may  afford  farmers  and  their  families  a 
hint  worth  con&idering.  It  is  from  the  Lex- 
ington Home  Journal : — 

No  people  in  the  world  probably,  understand 
better  than  Kentackians,  tbe  art  uf  getting  up 
snch  interesting  and  ini>tructivc  exhibitions  and  of 
extracting  from  thera  the  liir^est  amount  possible 
of  pleasure.  They  think  of  them,  and  prepare  for 
them  months  belorc  hand ;  every  animal  or  article 
to  be  shown  Is  taken  In  hand  and  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection ,#and  every  member  of 
the  family,  and  olten  an  entire  neighbor-hood  feci 
a  personal  interest  and  pride  in  the  success  of  this 
entry.  Then,  when  the  >'air  i^  held  the  indute- 
nients  to  draw  a  lar^o  crowd  are  numerous  and 
strong.  As  hospitality  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
people,  every  family  and  frequently  sever&l  fami- 
lies will  unite  in  their  culinary  arrangements,  and 
at  dinner  time  such  bounteous  repasts  ore  spread 
—consisting  of  every  substantial  and  delicacy  that 
could  be  thougbt  of  or  provided— as  would  make 
a  rojal  feast  look  p  jor  by  contrast.  8uch  joyous 
junketing  under  the  spreading  greenwood  trees,  it 
is  wcJl  worth  a  day's  travel  to  witness  and  several 
day's  ride  to  paiticipaie  in.  Never  did  Epicurus 
or'lli-licgabuius  or  any  of  the  anticnt  lovers  of 
good  outing  bavc  opportunities  to  titillate  their  fas- 
tidions  palates  at  such  glorious  symposiums.  The 
hospit^ihlc  host  and  his  estimable  wife,  while  en- 
tertaining assembled  Jrlends,  invite  all  who  may 
need  feueh  uuention^  to  their  tables.  Everywhere 
people  a;c  enjoying  themselves.    It  is  the  eagerly 


anticipated  annual  respite  from  business  confine- 
ment, the  daily  toil  and  household  cares,  and 
young  and  old  make  the  mobt  of  the  festiv^  occa- 
sion. For  pure  unalloyed  enjoyment,  commend 
us  to  these  autumnal  gatherings  in  Kentucky. 

In  contrast  to  the  Above  the  Country  Oentle- 

man  publishes  a  communication  from  a  **highly 

intelligent    and    well    informed  farmer,"   in 

which  a  Northern  "Modem  County  Fair"  is 

described,  by  commencing  with  the  following 

sentence : — 

** Almost  every  body  was  there — except  plain 
farmersy 

How  shall  a  more  general  attendance  of 
"plain  fanners"  be  secured  at  our  New  Eng- 
land Fairs  P 


EXTBACT8  AKD  BEPIiIES. 


WAaTS  ON  CATTLE. 

I  have  a  steer  which  has  a  wart  growing  on  the 
top  of  its  head,  and  can  I^  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  learn  how  to  do  away  with  it  ? 

Wayne f  Me,,  Nov,  10,  1868.       A  Susscuxbeb. 

Rexarks. — In  doctoring  warts  it  is  desirable  to 
understand  something  of  their  nature,  shape,  &c 
They  are  sometimes  removed  by  tying  a  small 
hard  string  or  cord  around  them,  and  occasionally 
tightening  it  till  the  wart  comes  off.  Sometimes 
they  are  cut  off,  and  the  roots  cauterized  by  a  hot 
iron.  Mecurial  and  other  dangerous  preparations 
are  also  succcsk fully  used.  As  a  sample  of  "cures" 
we  copy  the  following  f^om  the  N.  E.  Homestead : 
"If  lunar  caustic  be  rubbed  on  the  surface  after 
the  tough  end  is  pared  well,  a  cure  is  generally 
effected.  It  should  be  repeated  several  times,  if 
necessar}'.  One  drachm  of  muriatic  acid  added 
to  three  drachms  cf  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  one  drachm  of  arsenic 
added  to  one-half  ounce  of  strong  nitric  acid,  all 
of  them  will  accomplish  the  object.  Compound 
alum  water,  juice  of  sumach,  garlic,  milk  weed, 
strong  sugar  of  lead  water,  &c.,  have  some  repu- 
tation as  remedies.  The  strong  acids  will,  how- 
ever, do  best,  where  the  scissors  or  string  will  not 
answer. 

If  the  acids  are  used,  the  parts  close  by  the 
wart  should  be  smeared  with  oil  or  lard,  to  pre- 
vent the  acid  from  spreading  and  making  a  sore. 
If  it  is  seen  to  be  working  too  deeply,  soda  and 
pearlash  water  sopped  on,  will  stop  farther  action." 


BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entited 
''The  Farmer's  Friend,  the  Horseman's  Ojiide,  and 
Horsemanship  Made  Easy  in  one  Lesson,  by  Dr. 
II.  S.  Rarey,  Columbus,  Ohio ;"  olso  a  commimi- 
cation  Irom  the  same  writer,  dated  at  Perkinsville, 
Vt.,  on  Bots  in  Horses,  in  which  tome  "new  ideas** 
are  advanced.  He  regards  bots  as  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  horse— "one  of  his  natural  organs,"  as 
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mach  80  as  his  heart,  lungs,  eyes  or  cars,  and 
eqaaliy  inseparable,  except  hy  the  surgeon's  knife. 
The  colt  before  it  is  foaled  and  the  horse  at  five  or 
twenty  years  of  age  have  the  same  fiumber  of  bots 
—500,  "neither  more  or  less."  They  are  *»placed  in 
the  stomach  to  take  up  the  food  as  i^  enters  that 
organ  in  a  rough  and  coarse  condition,  and  to 
grind  and  convert  it  into  chyle  and  gastric  juices 
for  the  digestive  organs!"  Thus  bots,  in  effect, 
bave  the  horse  the  time  and  labor  to  which  ani- 
mals are  subjected  that  chew  the  cud.  Instead  of 
being  injurious,  therefore,  bots  are  an  essential  and 
an  economical  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and 
one  might  as  well  attempt  to  physic  away  a  horse's 
kidneys  as  his  bots. 

The  theory  of  veterinary  writers  that  bots  are 
hatched  from  the  nits  or  lice  on  the  legs  of  horses, 
finds  little  favor  with  Mr.  Rarcy.  He  says  that 
horses  in  warm  climates  where  the  Gad  fly  is  un- 
known, and  in  stables  where  it  is  not  admitted, 
have  as  many  bots  as  those  exposed  to  it.  He 
regards  the  idea  that  a  bot  changes  to  a  fly  as  ab- 
surd a«d  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  de- 
clares "it  is  impossible  to  make  a  fly  out  of  a 


»« 


^orm. 

If  the  last  remark  of  our  correspondent  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  we 
think  he  is  hardly  qualified  to  assume  the  position 
of  teacher,  and  should  advise  him  to  review  the 
evidences  on  which  he  bases  his  "new  ideas"  on 
the  subject  of  bots  in  horses. 

TO  F&ESEBTB  THB  FEKTILITT  OF  UPLAND  FABM8. 

In  the  New  England  Fabmeb,  October  31, 1 
read  the  report  of  the  discussion  by  the  Irasburg, 
Vs.,  Farmers  Club  of  the  question,  "How  can  an 
upland  farm  be  cultivated  and  kept  from  running 
down  ?" 

I  propose  to  answer  that  question  from  my  own 
experience.  Arrange  the  stable  for  cattle  with  a 
trench  behind  them,  sufilciently  tight  to  hold  water, 
sixteen  inclie^  wide  and  four  inches  deep.  Then 
put  iu  the  trench  ipnckor  loam,  at  the  rate  of  a 
wheelbarrow  load  to  five  or  six  animals  every  day, 
and  cleuu  the  stable  daily  into  the  barn  cellar  or 
under  a  shed,  where  it  will  be  out  of  the  weather. 
If  hog3  are  kept  upon  the  farm,  put  a  cellar  under 
their  pen  and  buppiy  that  with  muck,  and  clean  it 
out  OS  often  as  it  gets  thorougly  wet.  For  each 
pen  of  two  hogs  that  are  full  led  with  nuiii,  ut>e 
a  cart  load  of  muck  and  as  much  bedding  cveiy 
week.  As  much  muck  or  loam  should  bu  placed 
under  the  outhouse  and  sink-spout  as  will  save  all 
the  liquids  there.  The  barnyard  suould  have  muck 
euough  to  save  everything  dropped  in  it  in  the 
shape  of  manure.  If  all  this  is  faithtuily  done,  1 
know,  from  about  a  dozen  years'  expeiicuce,  that 
any  guod  land  will  produce  hay  and  suti&factqry 
crops,  and  increase  in  fertility  as  long  as  this  sys- 
tem IS  followed. 

The  rig  tit  application  of  manure  I  think  very 
important,  but  I  suppose  no  man  will  wiih  to  be 
told  how*io  do  that.  W.  S.  Gbow. 

li''estboro\  Mats.,  Nov,  9, 1868. 

Bemabks.— Why  do  you  think  so  ?  There  is 
scarcely  any  operation  in  farming  on  which  prac- 
tice and  opinion  are  more  unsettled  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  manure.  In  England 
some  farmers  steep  their  manure  in  water,  and  by 


means  of  pipes  or  casks  apply  it  in  a  liquid  form. 
Some  get  it  out  in  the  spring,  others  in  the  fall. 
Some  shovel  it  over  two  or  three  times,  others  ap- 
ply it  as  it  comes  from  the  bom.  Some  plough  it 
in,  others  prefer  the  harrow.  Some  cover  it  deep- 
ly, others  lightly.  Some  apply  it  in  the  hill,  others 
broadcast  it.  If  your  farm  is  constantly  increas- 
ing in  fertility  from  its  own  resources,  under  your 
system  of  manuring,  wc  can  warrant  you  as  atten- 
tive a  set  of  readers  for  what  you  please  to  say  of 
your  mode  of  applying  it  as  your  remarks  above 
on  making  will  secure.  Probably  the  knowledge 
you  now  possess  would  have  been  worth  considera- 
ble to  you  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Will  it  not 
be  equally  valuable  to  those  who  are  now  young, 
or  who  are  lacking  the  experience  you  have  had  ? 
Please  give  us  your  views  of  the  right  way  of  ap- 
plying manure. 

SAUSAGE  HAKIXO. 

I 

Will  you  please  to  tell  me,  through  the  Fabmeb, 
the  best  mode  of  making  pork  sausage.  By  so  do- 
ing you  will  greatly  oblige  Mabinda. 

JHlt^mrg,  N.  if.,  Nov.  4, 1868. 

Rbmabks. — We  hand  this  request  over  to  the 
women  folks  who  know  how  to  make  good  sau- 
sages. But  as  there  are  diflferent  ways  of  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  as  probably  the  great  object  . 
of  Marinda,  who,  we  presume,  has  her  own  way,  is 
to  learn  how  others  perforsi  the  operation,  we 
copy  from  the  Country  Gentleman  some  directions 
which  were  given  by  several  housewives  in  reply 
to  a  similar  inquiry.  A  lady  in  Missouri  says, 
**The  fat  portion  of  the  pig  should  be  mixed  with 
the  lean  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  four,  if  desired 
to  be  very  rich ;  if  not,  use  less  of  the  fat.  Pass 
the  lean  meat  twice  through  the  sausage  mill; 
chop  the  fat  very  fine,  as  grinding  reduces  it  to  a 
paste  and  it  is  lost  in  frying.  Those  who  like  it 
{^moked  can  stuff  it,  but  an  excellent  way  to  pre- 
serve it  until  Epring,  say  June,  is  to  fry  it  in  balls 
the  size  of  an  egg.  When  done,  lay  it  in  jars,  cov- 
ering with  melted  lard,  and  tying  down  with 
strong  paper."  This  lady  says  a  larger  quantity  of 
sage  is  needed  than  an  nnpracticed  hand  would 
suppose,  but  instead  o^ giving  the  amount  of  sage 
salt,  red  and  black  pepper  she  uses,  she  advises 
each  one  to  fry  and  try  until  it  suits  those  who  are 
to  eat  it.  The  tenderloin  makes  better  sausages 
than  the  lean  of  other  parts. 

Another  one  says,  "Sausage  to  suit  a  dyspeptic 
cannot  be  made  without  stufling.  The  small  en- 
trails of  hogs  must  be  well  cleaned  and  scraped 
until  all  the  fat  is  removed,  turned  and  soaked  in 
brine  twenty-four  hours ;  pour  over  the  prepared 
meat  hot  red  pepper  tea  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
mass,  then  stuff  them  and  hang  in  a  smoke  house 
and  smoke  two  days  only,  with  cobs  or  hickory 
wood." 

The  main  art  and  secret,  this  writer  says,  is  to 
proportion  the  seasoning  so  that  no  one  article  will 
predominate.  But  as  to  the  amount  of  seasoning, 
these  authorities  differ  somewhat.    A  corrcspon- 
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dent  of  the  Fabmeb^—M.  A.  R.,  of  FitzwilUam, 
N.  II., — gave  a  few  years  ago  the  following  rule : — 
To  ten  pounds  of  meat  put  one  gill  of  salt, 
one  gill  of  sage,  and  one-half  gill  of  pepper;  or 
if  preferred,  half  the  quantity  of  sago  and  a  half 
gill  of  summer  savory.  L.  L.  Fierce,  East  Jaf- 
frey,  N.  H.,  gave  as  a  Imle  for  each  pound  of 
meat,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  fine  sage,  one  and  a 
half  of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper,  (three-fourths 
block,  one-fourth  cayenne.)  Two  of  the  writers 
very  nearly  agree  In  the  rule  that  30  pounds  of 
meat  should  have  nine  ounces  of  salt  and  four 
ounces  of  pepper,  while  a  third  recommends  a 
much  larger  quantity. 

Sausage  meat  may  be  preserved  by  putting  it  in 
new  cotton  cloth  bags  a  foot  or  so  long  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  after  filling  are 
dipped  in  and  coated  with  melted  lard.  When  used 
the  bag  may  be  sliced  off  with  the  meat. 

CBAlTBBBItlBS  IN  VEBMOMT. 

Is  there  any  kind  of  cranberry  that  will  prove 
profitable  as  far  north  as  the  middle  of  Vermont,  if 
set  on  the  right  kind  of  land  ?  I  feel  confident  we 
have  the  right  piece  of  land,  if  I  may  judge  by 
what  I  see  in  your  column  of  Extracts  and  Replies, 
the  reading  of  wUch  I  have  found  useful  and  in- 
structive, w.  B.  t.. 

West  Fairhe,  Vt,  Nov,  13, 1868. 

RBMAXsa.— Mr.  Eastwood  says  in  his  book  on 
Cranberzy  Culture  that  "On  many  of  the  vast 
steppes  of  Russia,  the  cranberry  abounds,  and  even 
amid  the  wastes  of  Siberia  it  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with.  Indeed,  the  Russian  cranberries  proved 
for  a  long  time  to  be  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  exports  pf  that  country."  We  should  appre- 
hend more  difficulty  from  the  difference  between 
the  soil  of  Vermont  and  of  Cape  Cod,  where  the 
cranberry  grows  to  perfection,  than  from  the  dif- 
ference in  climate,  especially  where  the  meadow 
can  be  flowed  at  pleasure.  Beach  sand,  or  sand 
somewhat  similar  to  that  on  the  ocean  beach,  and 
peat  or  ronck,  seem  to  be  the  essentials  to  the  suc- 
cess of  cranberry  cnltivatiou.  You  will  find  a  val- 
uable article  on  this  subject  in  last  week's  Fab- 


CBANBEBBIES. 

I  have  a  meadow  through  which  a  stream  flows, 
and  by  which  it  can  be  flowed.  I  wish  to  be  in- 
formed how  the  land  should  be  prepared  and 
whether  it  can  be  seeded  from  berries,  or  is  it  best 
to  transplant  vines  ?  Please  answer  through  the 
Fabmbk,  which  has  been  of  great  advantage  dur- 
ing the  past  two  vears.  A  Subscbibeb. 

IVhUinsviUe,  Mass,,  Oct.  24,  186S. 

Remabks. — ^Mr.  Breed's  article  in  the  Fabmeb 
of  the  same  date  with  this  letter  answers  these 
questions  pretty  fully.  Different  meadows  arc 
prepared  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  the  whole 
surface  U  rcinuvcd  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  less, 
aff.)rUio'4  ^^  lar^e  amount  of  valuahlc  material  for 
the  D>mffO-i  Leap;  s 'in  time-  the  ?r.is:«,  bushes,' 
&c.,  aru  tut,  fetunip,  ruuts,  &^'.,  dui<  out,  ard  the  I 
whole  burucd  over  in  a  dry  time  \  somttimos  the , 


whole  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  beach  sand 
being  the  best.  Vines  are  preferred  to  seed,  as 
the  growth  (jrom  planting  or  sowing  the  berry  is 
slow.  In  October,  1846,  Mr.  Addison  Flint,  of 
Reading,  Mass.,  planted  an  acre  by  crushing  each 
berry  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  placing  it 
just  under  the  mud,  single  berries  in  a  hill  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  also  sowed  broadcast  a 
number  of  bushels  of  refuse  cranberries  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  No  berries  till  four  years  after- 
wards, and  then  very  small;  the  next  year,  of 
good  size  and  worth  picking. 


BOBE  TEATS  IN  COWS. 

I  have  a  good  new  milch  cow  that  has  sore  teats 
soon  after  she  comes  in.  If  you  or  any  of  your 
subscribers  can  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure,  yon 
will  oblige  an  old  subscriber.  o.  u.  k. 

Sterling t  Mass.,  Nov,  16, 1868. 

Reicabks. — Some  cows  teats  are  more  liable  to 
be  sore  than  others,  possibly  from  a  similar 
cause  that  some  people's  hands  are  more  liable  to 
crack  and  chap  than  others.  There  may  also  be 
some  impurities^humors  of  the  skin  or  blood- 
that  produce  soreness.  Mr.  H.  Rounds,  of  Che- 
pachet,  R.  I.,  recommended  in  the  Fabmeb,  some 
time  since,  as  a  salve  for  sore  teats  on  cows,  one 
pound  of  the  bitter-sweet  or  yellow-root,  simmered 
fifteen  minutes  in  half  a  pound  of  lard,  applied 
twice  a  day,  after  being  strained  and  cooled. 


ASHEH  niJUBZOUS  TO  APPLE  TaEES. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  Fabmeb,  in  <*  Jack's"  reply 
to  "J.  J.  T.,"  that  he  put  from  one  to  four  quar-ts 
of  ashes  around  his  trees  to  keep  off  mice.  Now  I 
will  state  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  ashing 
trees.  Two  years  ago  last  June,  I  put  from  one  to 
two  quarts  of  ashes  to  each  of  about  eighty  trees, 
of  different  sizes  fVom  one  to  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, to  keep  away  the  borer-fly.  On  examining 
the  trees  the  next  spring,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  about  one  in  eight  was  killed,  and  on 
one-half  or  more  the  bark  was  dead  from  one- 
iburth  to  three-fourths  the  way  around  the  tree, 
where  the  ashes  laid  against  the  trunk.  I  removed 
the  ashes  and  banked  up  the  trees  with  earth. 
Those  that  were  partly  killed  struck  new  roots 
above  the  dead  spots  and  now  they  are  doing  nice- 
ly. I  would  like  to  hear  through  the  Fabmeb  if 
others  have  had  their  trees  injured  by  putting  ashes 
against  them ;  if  so,  please  reply,  as  I  have  some 
thousand  or  more  that  I  was  intending  to  ash,  but 
dare  not.  W.  V.  Tainteb. 

South  CoHkage,  Me.,  Nov.  17, 1868. 


STEAMING  FODDEB  FOB  CATTLE. 

I  have  an  idea  of  a  process  for  the  preparation 
of  fodder  for  ttoek  which  I  have  not  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  practically,  and  as  I  may  not 
have  such  opportunity  at  present,  I  offer  it  to  your 
readers  for  what  it  Is  worth,  as  a  theory  or  a  mere 
suggestion  which  may  possibly  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  the  utilization  of  materials  whidi  are 
now  mostly  suffered  to  go  to  waste. 

AtK)ut  18G3,  a  machine  was  invented  for  cotton- 
ising  flax.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  cylinder,  con- 
nected at  one  end  with  a  steam  boiler;  at  the 
othtr  it  was  closed  by  a  hinged  lid.  The  cylinder 
\va»  t'uWd  witii  li.ix,  und  htcam  let  on  at  a  high 
prc-MUH'.  iiu-i  was  kipt  up  lill  the  bark  was 
lieatcii  tu  tlic  t>ame  decree  with  the  steam.    The 
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cylinder  was  then  opened/and  the  sudden  removal 
of  the  pressure  caused  the  water  in  the  bark  to 
expand  into  steam  with  explosive  force;  tearing 
the  woody  fibres  apart,  and  rupturing ihe  cells. 

Now  my  idea  is  that  coarse  fodder  subjected  to 
such  heat  would  be  cooked  through,  and  the  cells 
of  the  stalks  so  completely  ruptured  as  to  l)etter 
prepare  it  for  digestion  than  the  finest  grinding 
and  subsequent  cooking  couid  do,  at  about  the 
cost  of  cutting,  alone,  by  steam.  It  would  put  the 
butts  of  stalks,  thistles,  straw,  and  other  inferior 
fodder  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  animal 
to  extract  the  nutriment  therefrom.  Grains  and 
rooti  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

"Pop  com"  is  an  illustration  of  this  process. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  varieties  which  pop  well 
have  a  layer  of  oil  next  the  surface,  which  con- 
fines the  water  inside  till  it  acquires  expansive 
force  enough  to  burst  the  k«mel. 

Grain  paight  be  fed  in  the  straw;  thus  saving 
threshing  and  grinding  of  small  grains,  the  husk- 
ing, shelling  and  grinding  of  com,  and  the  cutting 
of  roots.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  would  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  weed  seeds,  and  fit  them 
to  nourish  the  animal. 

Any  one  who  believes  in  steaming  fodder,  and 
who  has  a  steam  engine,  with  strong  boiler,  could 
test  my  theory  at  no  very  great  expense.  h. 

West  Addison,  Vt.,  Oct,  7, 1868. 


XANAOEME2iT  07  FAIRS. — ORLEANS  CO.,  VT. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  the  Fair  of  the  Orleans,  V t. 
County  Agricultural  Society  had  been  printed,  wo 
received  from  our  attentive  correspondent,  an  ac- 
count of  the  exhibition,  with  some  suggestions 
upon  the  management  of  Fairs,  which  we  think 
should  not  be  lost. 

The  Society  in  this  country  was  organized  last 
year,  and  devoted  only  one  day  to  the  Fair.  It 
was  plainly  seen  that  after  the  entries  were  made, 
the  committees  had  a  very  short  time  to  examine 
animals  and  articles,  and  award  premiums ;  there- 
fore this  year  a  two  days'  exhibition  was  held— the 
intention  being  to  have  all  entries  made  the  first 
day  before  two  o'clock,  so  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  for  thorough  examination  by  the 
committees  and  by  spectators.  All  animals  and 
articles  were  to  be  exhibited  both  days,  and  although 
it  seemed  at  first  inconvenient  to  require  cows  and 
other  cattle  to  remain  all  night  away  from  home, 
it  was  found  that  the  inconvenience  was  imaginary 
rather  than  real,  as  good  hay  was  supplied  by  the 
Society  free  of  charge. 

The  track  was  used  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
spectators,  and  particular  hours  were  set  for  the 
grand  cavalcade  of  all  horses  entered  for  show, 
and  for  the  exhibition  of  each  class  separately.  The 
classes  were  stallions  of  three  different  ages, 
matched  carriage  horses,  matched  work  or  farm 
horses,  single  drivers,  saddle  and  walking 
horses.  But  all  this  division  of  time  and  classes 
resulted  in  failure,  as  when  the  cavalcade  came 
on  the  first  day  at  one  o'clock.  Just  to  amuse 
the  crowd,  the  various  committees  on  horses  went 
at  the  work  very  spiritedly  and  awarded  all 
the  premiums  in  about  an  hour,  as  the  horses 
passed  around  al  1  together.  So  it  was  thought  best 
to  have  some  trots  on  the  second  day,  and  over 
$100  was  given  for  speed.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
was  a  mistake  in  management,  for  it  is  just  as  ex- 
citing to  see  horses  trot  for  a  premium  as  for  a 
purine,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  horses 
must  work  when  on  trial  lor  premiums.  Is  it 
too  much  to  require  a  carriage  horse  to  go  at  the 
rate  of  ten  mlk-ji  per  hour,  a  saddle  horse  llie  same, 
and  a  walking  or  a  work  horse  to  give  good  evi- 
dence of  ability  ?    It  should  be  underbtood  that  a 


premium  horse  is  not  only  ornamental  but  useful 
and  has  bottom  as  well  as  style. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  have  all  cattle 
shown  at  a  proper  time,  out  of  their  i^talis  and  in 
the  cattle  rings,  a  rope  was  extended  around  a 
plot  of  ground  three  or  four  rods  in  diimctcr,  but 
the  rain  prevented  its  use.  It  is  evident  that  a 
committee  can  Judge  of  the  relative  merits  of  ani- 
mals when  standing  together  better  than  when 
quite  a  distance  apart  in  diflcrcnt  sized  pen<). 

By  proper  management  it  seems  that  the  interest 
of  the  crowd  in  all  kinds  of  stock  can  be  graiifii'd, 
and  farmers  should  take  pride  in  their  stock  as  by 
it  comes  nearly  all  their  income. 

There  arc  In  the  county,  Durham,  Devon,  Ayr- 
shire, Dutch  and  Jersey  cattle,  and  it  would  doubt- 
less be  a  satisfaction  to  spectators,  as  well  us  for  the 
interest  of  exhibitors,  to  have  some  of  their  animals 
so  well  trained  that  they  could  be  taken  around 
the  track  in  groups,  each  breed  together. 

The  610  entries  of  our  Fair  consisted  of  so  good 
a  variety,  that  the  horse  stalls,  cattle  yards,  sheep 
pens,  and  floral  and  Mechanics'  Hall  were  well 
filled. 

All  exhibitors*  names  were  on  the  cards  attached 
to  the  articles.  A  different  course  may  be  advisa- 
ble in  some  cases,  but  In  a  local  Fair,  where  exhi- 
bitors take  care  of  their  articles,  their  names  soon 
become  well  known,  even  where  it  is  attempted  to 
withhold  them. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  near- 
Iv  labor  lo^t  to  appoint  awarding  committees  be- 
forehand,  as  they  do  not  generally  attend  and  act, 
and  the  managers,  in  practice,  are  obliged  to  select 
men  from  the  crowd. 

The  receipts  and  expenses  were  nearly  equal, 
being  about  ^00.  The  new  Fair  ground  is  a  very- 
fine  one  and  prosperity  seems  before  us. 

Z.  £.  Jameson, 
SeereSarff  Orlmna  Co  ,  Agricultural  Society, 

Irasburg,  Vt.,  October^  1868. 


XERINO  AKD  COTSWOLD  CROSS. 

"Constant  Reader"  of  Alstead,  N.  H.,  asks,  Can 
I  make  it  profitable  to  use  a  pure  blood  Spanish 
Merino  buck  with  my  Cotswold  ewes  ? 

I  am  satisfied  he  can,  but  at  the  present  time, 
when  pure  bred  combing  wools  are  so  scarce,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  use  a  pure  bred  Cotswold 
or  Leicester.  The  wool  from  these  pure  breeds  is 
worth  from  five  to  ten  cents  more  than  the  Merino 
cross,  and  your  lambs  and  mutton  would  bo  worth 
more.  But  you  ought  to  raise  your  lambs  at  the 
present  time  of  scarcity  of  this  class  of  sbeep  for 
stock  purposrs.  Do  not  alter  your  ram  lambs. 
Pure  bred  rams  are  worth  too  much.  Save 
your  ewe  lambs  also.  They  arc  worth  more  for 
stock  than  the  butchers  will  give.  Do  not  let  them 
have  one.  At  present,  your  Cotswold  ewes  are 
too  valuable  to  be  crossed  with  the  Merino..  The 
time  may  come  when  it  will  be  a  des^ideratum. 
Such  has  been  the  ca*:e,  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

Bostofiy  Nov,  21,  1868.  Mentor. 


DISPOSITION   OF  OUR  CROPS. 

The  crops  of  1868  have  been  harvested,  and  now 
we  are  to  determine  our  incomes  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  consume  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
raw  material  we  have  secured. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  lies  in  our  skill  to 
feed  the  various  kinds  of  farm  stock,  for  growth, 
work,  milk  and  meat.  With  so  many  different 
animals  to  feed,  and  for  such  a  variety  of  uses,  an 
amount  of  knowledge  is  required  that  few  ])osses8. 
We,  individually,  know  but  very  little,  Ju^t  noth- 
ing at  all.  We  guess  at  some  things  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, and  fcucceed  only  by  accident.  We  do 
not  like' to  work  in  the  dark  as  we  arc  compelled 
to,  but  desire  to  know  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
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the  end  from  the  beginning.  Therefore,  wo  appeal 
to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  throngh  you  to  your  cor- 
respondents, at  thifl  time— the  first  of  the  feeding 
season — for  directions  to  transmute  our  forage 
crops  into  gold, — for  that  is  the  end  of  all  labor. 
Don't  give  us  directions  that  will  result  in  killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

By  way  of  setting  the  ball  in  motion,  we  wou7d 
give  as  our  opinion  that  hogs  should  be  fatted  while 
tlic  weatbcr  is  warm ;  that  they  should  bo  "done" 
wbcn  it  U  cold  enough  to  freeze  in  their  troughs ; 
tfiat  old  com  should  be  ui^ed  rather  than  new ; 
that  it  should  bo  ground  very  fifie;  that  if  you 
\vi>ii)d  have  liogs  grow  fat  as  fae>t  as  possible,  give 
tlicni  raw  meal  mixed  with  water  or  mill;,  and 
quiie  ihin,  bO  that  they  can  drink  it,— not  forget- 
ting the  dry  comfortable  place  they  need  while 
ihiy  are  mnnulacturiDg  your  com  intoporlc.  If 
you  give  ihem  a  wet,  cold  place,  they  will  use 
mn  h  of  vour  corn  to  dry  and  warm  it.  f. 

Alasi  Yard,  N.  fl.,  Oct,,  1868. 


PLAWTS  FOB  A  NAME  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Can  you,  from  the  enclosed  drlrd  specimen,  tell 
the  name  and  qualities  of  the  plant,  and  whether 
the  berries  are  poisonous  or  not.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  that  they  are,  and  I  have  hesitated  to  set 
out  the  plant  in  my  grounds,  although  I  think  it 
a  pretty  fehrnb.  There  is  also  a  shrub  here  having 
bright  red  berries  at  tho  point  of  junction  of  the 
leaf  stalks  with  the  branch,  which  berries  stay  on 
until  near  mid  winter.  Would  tho  two  be  safe  to 
set  aronnd  a  house  where  there  are  children  ? 
Tours,  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
beauty,  Wm.  MoAlwtn. 

Sandwich,  Mass.,  Oct.  19, 1868. 

Remarks.— Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  to  whom  your 
note  and  tho  specimen  received  were  submitted, 
has  kindly  famished  the  followmg  reply : — 

The  specimen  of  the  plant  sent  Is  so  broken  up 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize  it.  I 
think  it  is  Mespilvs  Canadensis  ;  synonym :  Py- 
HUB  Otalis,  or  Swamp  Pyrua,  which  is  a  shrab  of 
moderate  size,  very  common  in  swamps,  and  con- 
spicuous for  its  white  flowers  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  Fruit  dark  blue,  of  tho  size  of  Whortle- 
berries ;  ripe  in  June.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  is  a 
desirable  plant  for  the  garden  among  other  shrab- 
hery.  Plants  to  be  recognized  should  be  sent  when 
in  bloom,  with  leaves  on  a  small  branch  or  twig. 
The  other  shrab  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent producing  red  berries  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves 
is  without  doubt Pnito<  VerticUUdusfit  Black  Alder, 
which  is  a  great  ornament  to  our  swamps  and  low 
ground  at  this  season  of  the  year.  You  will  find  a 
full  description  of  it  in  Breck*8  Book  of  Flowers, 
page  416.  In  modem  times,  this  plant  has  been 
transferred  from  the  genus  Prinot  to  Ilex. 

Tours,  &c.,  J.  B&EOK. 

The  following  is  the  description  al^pded  to  in 
••Breck's  Book  of  Flowers,"  an  excellent  work  of 
480  pages,  price  $1.75,  which  ought  to  be  accessible 
to  every  cultivator  of  flowers^  and  should  be  in 
every  town  and  neighborhood  library : — 

iLtx  Verticillata. — (Pritios  Veriicillatus) — 
Bluck  Alder. — This  indigenous  shrub,  so  orna- 
mcnml  iu  low  grounds  and  swamps  in  autumn,  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection  of  shrubs. 
**Ii  IS  a  handbumo  shrub,  five  or  six — rarely  ten  or 
twelve— teet  high,  with  crowded  branches    and 


leaves,  conspicuous  for  its  bunches  of  axillary 
blossoms  and  scarlet  berries,  remaining  late  in  tho 
autumn,  or  even  into  the  winter.  The  recent 
shoots  are  clothed  with  an  apple -green  bark, 
which,  on  the  large  branches,  turns  to  a  pearly 
gray,  and,  on  the  older  stems,  is  of  a  polished  and 
clouded  dark  color,  whence  the  plant  derives  its 
common  name."  The  flowers  are  white,  and  not 
very  ornamental.  The  berries  are  of  a  bright  scar- 
let, covering  the  twigs,  tho  size  of  peas,  in  bunches 
of  two  or  three,  and  remain  long  on  the  bush.  Tho 
flowers  expand  in  June;  the  berries  are  ripe  in 
September.  The  Black  Alder  will  require  a  peaty, 
moist  soil. 

APPLE  TREES  ON  AN  OLD  OBCHABD. 

I  have  two  acres  of  land  all  walled  and  in  a  good 
location  for  an  orchard,  but  it  has  been  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  trees  arc  now  dead  or  nearly 
so,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  a  new  or- 
chard in  the  same  place  will  do  as  well  as  in  a  new 
one,  provided  I  take  the  old  stumps  out  and  ma- 
nure it  well.  John  Batoueldeb.,  J&. 

Laconia,  N.  H.,  Oct.  19,  1868. 

Bemarxs. — We  do  not  suppose  that  apple  or 
other  trees  will  do  as  well  to  follow  those  of  the 
same  kind,  as  they  would  In  a  difibrent  location. 
Nature  teaches  us  thus  much  by  her  well  known 
system  of  rotation,  by  which  a  different  kind  of 
tree  usually  succeeds  those  which  have  grovn  to 
maturity  on  any  particular  lot  of  land.  Mr.  Colo 
compares  a  tree  to  a  tethered  horse.  No  one  would 
expect  a  horse  to  do  as  well  where  another  horse 
had  starved  to  death, ^s  ho  would  on  a  new  spot. 
Still  with  hay  and  provender  enough  a  horse  will 
flourish  almost  anywhere ;  and  with  similar  care, 
trees  may  be  made  to  grow  in  soil  impoverished 
by  the  same  kind  of  tree^  If  our  correspondent 
will  make  a  compost  of  a  large  proportion  of  muck, 
good  soil,  sods,  woods  mould  and  leaves,  some 
ashes  and  Just  enough  "agricultural  yeast"  or 
manure  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  he  can  make 
apple  trees  grow  on  tho  site  of  an  old  orchard. 


the  fall  web-worm,  or  CATERPILLAR. 

In  your  remarks  following  the  queries  of  your 
correspondent  Jack,  in  tho  Monthly  Farmer  for 
September,  page  435,  you  describe  exactly  a  worm 
that  has  been  quite  numerous  about  here  this  fall. 
I  find  no  better  way  to  get  rid  of  them  than  to  ptdl 
them  off  with  the  hands  and  tread  on  them,  or 
bum  them  where  they  are  very  numerous.  I  have 
destroyed  them  by  the  bushel,  but  of  what  use  is 
it,  when  my  neighbors  on  either  side  regard  them 
with  perfect  indifference,  until  their  orchards  look 
as  though  a  fire  had  run  through  them  ?  If  such 
things  are  not  nuisances,  what  are  ?  I  move  our 
legislature  pass  a  law  requiring  people  who  wiU 
keep  caterpiliarsio  pay  a  Ucense,  the  same  as  for 
keeping  dogs.  j.  w.  o. 

Cummington,  Maaa.,  Oct.  28, 1868. 

Remarks.— The  old  objection  to  agricultural 
papers  that  they  were  filled  with  tho  writings  of 
"Fancy  Farmers"  and  "Big  Bugs"  generally,  is 
one  for  which  practical  farmers  themselves  were 
responsible,  because  a  few  years  ago  the  editors 
could  induce  nobody  else  to  write.  Farmers  aro 
now  outgrowing  this  false  modesty,  and  agricul- 
tural papers  are  improving  in  value  as  fast  as  prac- 
tical men  are  acquiring  the  habit  of  communicating 
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not  only  the  fiicts  of  their  experience,  bat  the 
thoaghts  and  suggestions  which  occur  to  their 
minds  while  working  and  reading.  In  a  note  to 
the  above  communication  the  writer  says,  "I  never 
did  such  a  thing  before,  and  can*t  say  as  I  ever 
want  to  again,  and  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  goes 
into  the  waste  basket."  An  ancient  writer  in  a 
very  sensible  letter  addressed  to  certain  friends  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  said,  **Let  every  one  of  us  please 
his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification."  Now, 
friend  "J.  W.  G.,"  when  assured  that  the  twenty 
thousand  readers  of  the  New  England  Fabxeb 
want  you  to  please  them  to  edification,  have  you 
the  right  to  consult  your  own  pleasure,  merely  ? 


A  I)ED  OF  MARL. 

On  visiting  a  neighboring  town  recently,  where 
the  land  needs  enriching  very  much,  I  found  an 
extenbivc  bed  of  marl,  composed  of,  or  filled  with, 
minute  shells.  Would  It  make  a  good  dressing 
for  the  land,  or  would  it  pay  better  to  bum  it  and 
thus  convert  it  into  lime,  and  then  apply  it  ? 

Roxbury,  VL,  Nov.  2,  1868.       W.  I.  Simonds. 

Remarks.— The  term  marl,  like  the  term  muck, 
is  applied  to  deposits  of  very  different  composi- 
tion. Some  beds  of  muck  and  some  beds  of  marl 
are  much  richer  in  fertilizing  matter  than  others. 
We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  ascertaining  their 
value  than  by  careful  experiments  on  the  land.  It 
is  said  that  the  value  of  marls  depend  on  the  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts,  gyp- 
sum, &c.,  which  they  contain.  It  may  be  well  to 
bum  your  marl,  as  proposed,  but  we  should  advise 
a  thorough  trial,  without  burning,  ia  connection 
with  other  manures.  Will  those  who  have  used 
marl  similar  to  that  described  by  our  correspon- 
dent give  him  the  resnlt  of  their  experience  ?  We 
understand  that  our  Northern  marls  are  quite 
different  from  the  green  sand  of  New  Jersey, 
which  is  often  called  marl. 


CREBFEltS  AGAIN. 

In  view  of  the  hint  you  so  good-naturedly  give 
Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Crosby  in  your  issue  of 
Novcm^xjr  7, 1  will  commence  by  saying  I  have  no 
fowls  for  sale,  and  never  raise  them  for  sale,  but  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  the  Creepers.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  dnripjr  the  rage  of  the  hen  fever, 
my  utter  disgnstwithiho  workings  of  that  disease, 
and  witli  the  ion;?  le^pjcd  creatures  it  introduced, 
led  mo  to  look  about  lor  the  old  fashioned  Creep- 
ers. They  had  i>ccn  so  completely  thrown  In  the 
shade,  tiiat  it  took  a  long  time  to  find  them.  At 
length  I  succeeded  in  piivdiaj>ing  a  young  rooster. 
I  cfos.^ed  him  with  tlje  iJInek  Poland,  the  Uolton 
Gray  mid  tlie  Scabright,  all  of  which  produced 
valuable*  ^^w-ls. 

I  consider  the  Seabrinht  cross  the  most  valuable 
fowl  I  have  ever  known.  Tlicy  arc  vcrv  bcuutirul 
pets,  being  very  tmnc  and  docile.  They  never 
scratch  and  do  no  harm  in  any  garden,  but  are 
the  most  industrious  bug  hunters  ia  the  world. 
They  are  constant  layers ;  only  one  in  six  having 
offered  to  set  during  the  pa>t  year.  They  lay 
large  eggs  fur  the  size  of  the  bird.  They  are  ilio 
be>t  of  iiiothcrs,  never  wandering  from  home  with 
their  chicks,  and  never  trailing  them  through  wet 
grass.  In  fact,  they  canuot  be  induced  to  enter 
standing  grass  at  any  time,  but  have  great  sport  in 
the  grasbhopi^cr  line  as  t-oun  as  ic  is  cut.    The  cost 


of  keeping  them  is  next  to  nothing.  The  crumbs 
from  even  a  poor  man's  table  will  f«ed  quite  a 
flock.  They  fatten  easily,  and  when  fattened  are 
very  plump  and  handsome,  and  their  flesh  has  an 
excellent  flavor.  I  believe  the  creepers  are  among 
the  best  of  our  native  breeds,  and  I  believe  oar 
native  breeds  as  good  as  any  breed  we  have  when 
properly  crossed.  D.  L.  Toluan. 

Marlboro*  Depot,  iV.  H.,  Nov.  7, 1868. 


I&ON  FIPB  WEJkLS. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  throuirh  the  Farmba 
where  I  can  purchase  a  pump,  where  by  boriog 
the  ground  you  can  pump  water.  s.  f.  a. 

BeUotos  FaUs,  Vt.,  Nov.  3,  1868. 

R^,MARKS.~Our  impression  of  this  way  of  ob- 
taining water  is  not  very  favorable.  An  iron  tube 
or  pipe,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  perforated  near 
the  lower  end  with  holes  to  admit  the  water,  is 
forced  into  the.  ground  by  pounding  upon  the 
upper  end,  to  which  additional  joints  are  screwed 
on,  as  the  pipe  sinks,  until  water  is  reached,  when 
an  ordinary  pump  is  attached  by  which  the  water 
is  raised.  Sometimes  a  fountain  is  reached  which 
forces  the  water  up  to  or  near  the  surface.  Par- 
ties who  profess  to  understand  the  business  havo 
travelled  about,  in  this  section,  for  a  year  or  tivo 
past,  boring  for  water  in  this  way,  and  we  have 
seen  several  **wells"  of  this  kind  in  operation,  and 
havo  known  of  several  failures.  We  do  not  know 
where  the  necessary  fixtures  can  be  obtained,  and 
wo  doubt  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  ono 
not  acquainted  with  the  process  to  undertake  the 
job.  

,    SCRATCHES  IN   HORSES. 

I  have  a  valuable  horse  so  badly  affected  with 
the  Grease  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  use,  and  I  appeal 
to  the  Farmer  for  a  remedy.  Ifyonoranyof 
your  subscribers  can  give  the  desired  information 
they  will  confer  a  great  favor.  r.  p.  t. 

Canaan,  Vt.,  Nov.  1, 1868. 

Remarks.— The  first  thing  is  to  wash  the  parts 
affected  perfectly  clean  with  soap  and  water.  This 
is  so  important  that  we  have  known  people  to  ad- 
vise  walking  the  horse  in  a  stream  of  water  as  a 
cure.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  laxa- 
tive food  or  some  mild  medicine.  A  wash  of  l)eef 
or  pork  brine  is  often  beneficial  in  the  fin:t  stages. 
In  worse  cases,  a  wash  of  ono  ounce  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  four  ounces  of  creosote.  In  four  quarts  of  a 
strong  solution  of  white  oak  bark ;  or  an  ointment 
of  gimpowdcr  mixed  with  lard  or  fresh  butter;  or 
an  ointment  of  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  fine  salt,  same  of  sulphur,  s  me  of 
saltpetre,  imd  one  ounce  of  turpentine,  well  sim- 
mered togetner. 

TEMFERATURB  OF  CREAM  FOR  CHURNING. 

Can  you  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer  what  temperature  is  the  best  for  cream 
while  chnrnin?,  and  oblige  a  Subscriber. 

Fisherciile,  N.  II.,  Oct.  21,  1868. 

Remarks. — In  our  own  practice  we  have  adopt- 
ed 02°  as  the  proper  temperature.  Daring  the 
winter  reason  our  milk  and  cream  is  kept  in  a  eel- 
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lar  wbere  the  texnperatare  is  aniformly  about  62^. 
In  the  Btatement  addressed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Daity  of  the  Norfolk  Coanty,  Mass.,  Agricnl- 
taral  Society,  which  accompanied  the  butter 
which  took  the  first  premium,  and  which  we  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly  Fabmek  of  October  10, 
Monthly,  page  522,  Mr.  ChecYer  says  that  his 
«chuming  is  always  done  with  cream  at  a  knomi 
temperature,  varying  from  60  to  64^,  according  to 
the  outside  temperature."  Others  prefer  a  rather 
lower  temperature,  say  55.  to  60^. 


FBOTECTINO  TRlEES  FROM  MICE. 

As  I  hare  five  hundred  trees  to  protect  from 
mice  the  coming  winter,  I  am  interested  in  the  in- 
qniiy  of  "J.  J.  T."  for  an  elTectual  wash  for  this 
purpose.  But  as  no  one  responds,  I  will  give  him 
my  method,  which  I  shall  practice  till  I  hear  of  a 
better  one.  I  put  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
from  one  to  four  quarts  of  common  wood  ashes  as 
late  as  I  can  before  winter  sets  in.  Besides 
keeping  away  mice,  the  ashes  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  trees  the  following  season.    Jack. 

West  Chesierville,  Me.,  Oot.  29, 1868.  ^ 

Remaeks.— Those  who  have  not  ashes,  may 
feel  safe  with  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  earth 
or  sand,  of  which  a  cart-body  full  will  answer  for 
a  large  number  of  trees. 


FELTED  WOOL  ON  SHEEP. 

I  wish  to  ask  YOU  or  some  of  your  readers,  what 
causes  wool  to  felt  on  sheep.  Is  it  caused  by  their 
not  receiving  proper  care  during  the  winter? 
Please  give  us  the  cause  and  the  remedy  and  ob- 
lige yours.  Jack. 

Jay,  lf0.,  Oct,  29, 1868. 

Remarks.— Probably  our  correspondent  over- 
looked the  reply  in  the  Farmer  of  August  15,  of 
Mr.  Z.  £.  Jameson,  of  Irasbnrg,  Yt.,  to  a  similar 
inquiry.  He  said*  it  was  generally  owing  to  the 
want  of  oil  or  yolk  in  the  wool  caused  by  sickness 
or  poor  feed,  and  sometimes  by  the  yolk  being  re- 
moved \3f  a  drenching  rain  or  a  thorough  washing, 
&c.    We  refer  you  to  the  whole  article  alluded  to. 

THE  SEASON  AND  CROPS  IN  WASHINGTON  CO.,  TT. 

Our  hay  crop  matured  first  and  was  more  than 
an  average,  and  hay  is  plenty  at  ten  dollars  per 
ton.  Oats  were  generally  light.  What  wheat  was 
sown  generally  gave  a  good  yield  of  excellent 
quality.  Rye  viry  light.  Corn  matured  very 
early,  and  though,  on  account  of  wet  weather,  it 
was  not  all  planted  till  the  first  of  June,  wc  have  a 
splendid  crop.  Potatoes  are  good  and  a  heavy 
yield,  almost  entirely  free  from  rot.  Most  branches 
of  farming,  with  the  exception  of  sheep  raising  and 
wool  grovbing,  have  been  very  successful,  and  now 
we  are  making  preparations  for  stem  winter  again. 
The  o. her  day  I  gathered  forest  leaves  for  bedding, 
and  I  think  if  my  brother  farmers  could  see  the 
pile  myself  and  hifcd  man  have  stored,  many  of 
tbem  would  go  and  do  likewise,  provided  the 
storm  that  is  now  falling  dries  off  before  w^intcr 
sets  in.  They  are  easily  gathered,  as  one  needs 
only  a  common  manure  fork  and  a  wagon,  which 
if  not  large  enough,  may  bo  extended  by  putting 
on  extra  side  and  end  boards.  The  storm  that 
commenced  Saturday  night  continued  without 
intermission  till  Sunday  night,  and  this  morning 
the  ground  is  covered  with  suow.  , 

Boxbuiy,  Vt.,  Nov.  2, 1868.      W.  I.  Simonds. 


AGBICXTXiTUBAIi  TFEMB. 

—It  is  said  that  39,440  seeds  of  weeds,  by  actual 
count,  have  been  found  in  a  pint  of  clover  seed. 

—For  what  reason  does  a  duck  go  under  the 
water?  For  divers  reasons.  For  what  reason 
does  he  come  out  ?    For  sundry  reasons. 

— It  is  now  claimed  that  large  orchards  breed 
insects  and  diseases  after  the  manner  of  large 
cities,  and  that  the  remedy  is  small  farms  and 
small  orchards. 

— Every  fdrmer  should  have  a  compost  heap. 
Collect  every  kind  of  fertilizer,  and  to  prevent  any 
from  liberating  the  gases,  keep  the  whole  covered 
with  eaith  or  muck. 

—Mr.  Noah  Paine,  of  Chelsea,  Vt.,  has  a  heifer 
that  was  two  years  old  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Sep-' 
tembcr  last.  On  the  first  of  July  last,  she  calved, 
and  before  that  time  she  had  given  six  hundred 
and  five  quarts  of  milk. 

—The  first  premium  of  $50,  offered  by  the 
Strafford  county,  N.  H.,  Fair  for  the  best  cultivated 
farm  in  the  county,  has  been  awarded  to  J.  Frank 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Lee.  Mr.  C.  W.  Rollins,  of 
Rollinsford,  received  the  second  premium  of  $25. 

— ^Noah  Whipple,  Jr.,  says  in  the  Boston  Culti- 
vator, that  warts  on  cows*  teats  may  be  readily  re- 
moved by  washing  frequently  with  alum  water 
made  by  dissolving  two  otlnces  of  alum  in  a  pint 
of  soft  water. 

—The  ponies  or  horses  peculiar  to  China  are 
used  only  for  riding,  and  by  mandarins  when  upon 
official  buEiness.  All  agricultural  work,  plough- 
ing, irrigating,  and  the  working  of  i  ice  mills,  is 
done  by  the  buffalo. 

— ^The  California  Farmer  says  that  a  single  firm 
in  the  wine  making  business  own  and  hire  vine- 
yards containing  700,000  vines.  Another  firm  ex- 
pects to  manufacture  half  a  million  gallons  of 
wine. 

—Luscious  pears,  grapes,  figs,  peaches,  melons 
plur^s,  strawberries,  lemons,  lim?s,  &c.,  were 
among  the  fruits  mentioned  as  in  great  abundance 
in  the  San  Francisco  market  October  15.  Pears 
three  to  six  cents  per  lb.,  peaches  five  to  twelve 
cents,  grapes  four  to  ten  cents  per  lb.  for  natives. 

— ^The  Journal  of  Chemistry  says  that  two  or 
three  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  bottle  of  ink  will 
prevent  mouldiness ;  and  about  thirty  drops  added 
to  a  pint  of  water  used  for  making  paste  will  pre- 
vent its  moulding.  Carbolic  acid,  however,  is  a 
poison  and  should  be  used  with  care.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  the  lower  orders  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life. 

—The  California  Farmer  of  October  15,  says : 
The  grain  market  remains  very  inactive ;  no  for- 
eign demand,  and  nominally  no  export  demand. 
Those  who  think  the  market  will  advance  should 
go  into  the  country  and  see  the  warehouses,  full 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  see  the  great  quanti- 
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ties  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  wharves  at  the  land- 
ings there,  and  upon  the  wharves  here,  and  remem- 
ber also  that  there  has  been  already  150,000  tons 
sold. 

—After  having  tried  several  other  prescriptions 
for  removing  warts  from  a  horse,  and  having  offer- 
ed five  dollars  for  a  cure,  Mr.  S.  N.  Tabor,  of  East 
Yassalboro',  informs  the  Maine  Farmer  that  he 
has  been  entirely  successful,  by  dosing  the  animal 
with  chopped,  cedar  boughs,  given  in  his  grain, 
also  washing  the  warts  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
cedar. 

— The  Canada  Farmer  mentions  a  horse  owned 
by  M.  Yoder,  of  Springfield,  Ontario,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  over  thirty  years  olll  and  id  siill  fat, 
plump  and  handsome.  Twetity-five  years  ago  he 
was  a  dashing  roadster.  The  Farmer  suggests  the 
propriety  of  having  prizes  at  Agricultural  Fairs 
for  the  best  old  horses,  as,  while  any  one  may 
have  a  good  colt,  it  is  only  a  good,  kind  horseman 
that  can  show  a  sound,  active  old  horse. 

—The  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  the  organ  of  the 
Fast-horse  men,  calls  for  a  national  convention  of 
horsemen,  to  correct  the  *'growing  evils"  of  the 
trotting  turf.  It  says  "the  case  is  a  bad  one,  the 
disease  is  eating  into  the  vitals,  and  the  remedy  to 
be  effectual  must  be  national  as  well  as  prompt. 
Another  year  of  triuker^  and  fraud,  like  the  one 
over  which  the  autumnal  leaves  arc  dropping,  will 
check  the  tide, — turn  the  current  in  a  different 
direction." 

— We  learn  by  the  Country  Gentleman  that  Mr. 
Warren  Percival,  Yassalboro,  Mc,  has  recently 
sold  the  following  Short- horns:  Sheridan,  bull 
calf,  sired  by  Gen.  Smith,  5711,  out  of  Kilty,  to 
Silas  Hawcs,  of  Union,  Maine;  to  A.C.  Chandler, 
of  New  Gloucester,  Mc.,  cow  May  Day  Cth,  by 
Duke  of  Manlius,  out  of  May  Day— also  bull  calf 
Koan  Star,  by  Monarch,  5964,  out  of  Perfection, 
and  heifer  calf  Red  Lady  2d,  by  Gen.  Smith,  5711, 
out  of  Red  Lady. 

— A  Florida  paper,  the  Gainesville  Era,  says: 
**During  a  recent  ride  of  five  miles  through  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  once  famous  for  the  abun- 
dance of  live  stock,  we  counted  only  twelve  head 
of  horned  cattle,  four  hogs,  and  not  a  single  sheep. 
The  diminution  in  their  numbers  is  alarmingly 
rapid,  and  a  very  few  years  will  witness  their 
almost  entire  disappearance.  Beef  must  continue 
to  increase  in  value,  and  will  soon  reach  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  prices. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
furnishes  the  following  as  a  partial  list  of  Fish 
Breeding  establishments.  In  New  York,  Mr.  Seth 
Green,  Mumford;  Stephen  II.  Ainsworth,  West 
Bloomfield;  Mr.  William  Nicoll,  Islip;  Mr.  Aaron 
S.  Vail,  Smiihtown.  In  New  Jersey,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Slack,  Bloomsbury.  In  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Livingston  Stone,  Charlestown.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, one — connected  with  the  one  at  Charlestown, 
N.ll. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BECIPBOCIT7,  AND  COMBING  WOOIiS. 

Having  read  your  remarks  on  the  reprodty 
treaty,  and  also  those  by  Dr.  Randall,  and 
havintr  had  some  experience  in  wool,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  throw  a  little  light  on  this 
subject ;  believing,  as  I  do,  that  should  the  re- 
procity  treaty  take  effect  to-morrow,  and 
should  wool  from  Canada  be  brought  in  free 
of  duty,  it  would  not  affect  the  price  of  comb- 
ing wools  of  this  market. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  recognize  any 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  legist 
late  for  the  relief  of  the  British  Provinces,  by 
giving  them  access  to  our  markets.  If  they 
really  desire  the  benefit  of  our  markets,  and  if 
the  British  goverment  desire  that  they  should 
have  these  benefits,  let  them  become  annexed 
to  the  United  States ;  and  then,  being  one  of 
us,  they  would  have  an  equal  right  to  all  the 
benefits  belonging  to  the  seveal  States  of  this 
Union.  But  so  long  as  they  remain  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  I  do  not  see  what  we  have 
to  do  with  their  distresses,  only  so  far  as  they 
may  appeal  to  our  individual  benevolence. 

Establish  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  so  far 
as  wool  is  concerned,  it  would  be  equal  to  an- 
nexing the  Canadas,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
States  and  Canadas  do  not  produce  an  amount 
sufiicient  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  manufac- 
turers. At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Walworth, 
the  wool  buyer  for  the  Pacific  mills,  and  Mr. 
Mofiit,  buyer  for  .the  Atlantic  Delaine  Com- 
pany of  Providence,  are  id  England  making 
purchases.  So  long  as  England  is  the  prin- 
cipal long-wool  pit)ducing  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  country,  apart  from 
Canada,  that  would  compete^ith  our  farmers 
in  its  production,  the  price  of  combing  wool 
in  this  country  will  be  t^e  price  at  which  it  is 
sold  in  England, — duties  ana  expenses  added ; 
and  so  long  as  Canada  is  the  only  ^favored 
country  allowed  to  have  fxee  access  to  our 
markets,  in  which  to  sell  its  wool,  the  Canadi- 
an farmer  will  be  just  as  much  protected  by 
our  tariff  as  our  own  farmers  are. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  recipro- 
city treaty,  not  because  I  think  the  wool-grow- 
ing interest  of  this  country  will  suffer,  or  that 
the  production  of  combing  wools  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  retarded  by  it,  but  because  the 
Canadian  farmer  pays  the  duty  now,  and 
should  the  treaty  be  renewed  he  would  pock- 
et it. 

In  1865  and  1866,  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  combing  wool  was  not  in  any  more  de- 
mand than  now,  yet  Canada  wool  was  worth 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  pound  more 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  This  year,  the 
Canadian  farmer  received  from  twenty-three 
to  twenty-live  cents  per  pound,  gold,  for  his 
wool ;  then,  he  received  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  cents,  gold,  and  the  value  of  gold  then 
was  but  little  higher  than  now.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed* with  a  person  who  not  a  year  ago  bought 
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50,000  pounds  of  Canadian  wool  in  New  York, 
which  had  been  brought  in  under  the  recipro- 
city treaty,  and  for  which  eighty-five  cents 
had  been  offered  and  refused.  It  was  pur- 
chased for  sixty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  last  March. 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  making  myself 
understood  on  this  point;  that  although  the 
importer  of  the  Canada' wool  ostensibly  pays 
the  duty,  yet  really  the  Canadian  jpays  it,  be- 
cause he  sells  his  wool  for  le^s.  Our  own  far- 
mers will  receive  no  loss  so  long  as  the  pro- 
duction of  both  Canada  and  the  States  keeps 
below  the  consumption. 

There  is  a  lamb  and  mutton  question  involved 
in  this  matter,  upon  which  subject  I  intend 
some  day  to  say  more.  Mentor. 

Boston,  Nov.  IG,  18G8. 


Por  the  Xew  England  Farmer, 
BUIOOSB  CABS   OF   BWESiBP. 

In  your  issue  of  Nov.  13,  I  notice  an  article 
by  "Zen"  of  Milton,  Me.,  entitled  •*Roving 
habits  of  coarse  and  fine  wool  sheep,'*  in  which 
I  think  he  does  the  fine  wools,  if  he  means  the 
Merinos,  a  great  injustice. 

j^Iy  escperience  has  been  quite  the  reverse 
of  his,  for  I  have  invariably  found  the  Meri- 
no a  very  quiet  breed,  and  it  is  very  rare  for 
one  of  my  llock  to  leave  my  pasture. 

My  custom  is  to  have  the  fence  around  my 
pasture  in  good  condition  before  the  sheep  are 
turned  into  it  in  the  spring,  and  kept  so  through 
the  season.  My  sheep  are  visited,  called  to- 
gether, counted,  and  furnished  with  a  little 
salt  by  myself  or  some  trusty  person  twice 
each  week  till  they  are  sheared,  and  after  that 
time  once  a  week,  through  the  season. 

In  this  way  they  are  kept  domesticated,  and 
will  come  a  considerable  distance  to  meet  the 
shepherd  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  when  he 
calls  them. 

It  is  natural,  I  believe,  for  all  sheep  to 
ramble  over  their  whole  enclosure  nearly  eve- 
ry day;  and  if  they  are  turned  to  pasture 
with  dilapidated  fences,  they  would  be  very 
likely  to  mistake  another  pasture  or  field  for 
their  own ;  and  then  if  the  boys  and  dogs  were 
set  after  them  they  would  be  likely  to  run  for 
their  lives,  and  if  compelled  to  jump*  they 
would  do  so,  and  in  that  way  would  soon 
learn  the  art,  and  would  most  likely  practice 
it  voluntarily  and  become  a  nuisance  to  the 
whole  neighborhood. 

I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  keeping 
coarse  wool  sheep,  and  there  arc  but  few  kept 
in  town ;  but  these  few  have  been  an  annoyance 
to  myself  and  many  other  farmers.  Their  rov- 
ing habits  are  such  that  they  have  rambled  over 
several  farms ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  they  have  done  more  damage  during  the 
season  than  they  were  worth  in  the  spring. 

They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  each  oth- 
er's company,  like  the  Merino,  but  scatter 
about  in  small  squads,  or  perhaps  one  sheep 


and  her  lamb  will  ramble  off  together,  and  be 
found  a  long  distance  from  the  pasture  where 
she  was  put.  If  their  owner  ^^as  made  to  pay 
promptly  for  all  the  damage  they  have  cone, 
I  think  he  would  not  be  likely  to  invest  in  a 
similar  fiock  again. 

These  sheep  may  not  be  a  fair  sample  of  the 
long  wools,  and  I  certainly  hope  they  are  not ; 
and  I  have  reported  them  only  as  an  off-set  to 
the  troublesome  Merinos  of  "Zen." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  most  breeds  of  sheep 
may  be  so  domesticated  by  kind  treatment  as  to 
be  easily  kept  within  their  proper  enclosure, 
but  in  order  to  do  so  let  no  one  attempt  to 
keep-more  than  he  has  plenty  of  feed  for  with 
good  fences  and  no  dogs. 

L.  D.  Corliss. 

Orford,  N.  H.,  Nov,  16,  1868. 


CAW  WB  GBOW  WHEAT? 

That  it  is  possible  to  raise  wheat,  and  still 
not  destroy  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  produce  it 
for  the  next  generation ;  that  it  is  practicable 
to  go  on  improving  it  in  fertility,  while  we  bi- 
ennially take  from  it  a  crop  of  this  most  de- 
sired cereal,  no  one  who  has  read  the  progress 
of  improved  agriculture  in  England,  will  think 
to  doubt.  T^e  truth  is,  we  have  settled  down 
into  the  idea  that  it  is  best  to  crop  our  land 
with  wheat  till  it  fails  to  return  the  seed  we 
sow,  afid  then  to  follow  tU^  setting  sun  to  the 
land  of  the  Indian  and  buffalo.  By  tilling  the 
soil,  we  mean  killing  the  soil ;  and  when  the 
wreck  is  accomplished,  we  heartlessly  seek  out 
another  spot  which  shall  share  the  fate  of  our 
last  victim. 

Is  agriculture  as  applied  to  wheat-raising,  a 
lost  art,  or  is  it  that  our  American  farmers 
have  not  yet  found  it  out?  We  believe  the 
latter.  We  are  inclined  to  think  if  no  virgin 
plains  had  laid  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  that 
wheat  would  stiU  be  raised  between  them  and 
the  sea.  Good  farming  comes  of  necessity. 
Agriculture,  like  any  other  art,  must  be  stu- 
died, written  about,  and  talked  over.  We 
must  bring  all  the  appliances  of  science  to  our* 
aid,  and  put  ourselves  jn  the  way  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  achieved  a 
success  in  the  branch  we  have  been  attendins: 
to. 

Now  few  of  these  things  have  been  done  in 
this  country  in  respect  to  wheat.  We  have  had 
conventions  of  sorghum  growers,  fruit  grow- 
ers, wool  growers,  grape  growers,  and  of  poul- 
try fanciers ;  but  when  have  we  had  a  conven- 
tion of  wheat  growers  on  American  soil? 
Nearly  every  other  department  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  horticulture,  has  an  organ  devoted 
to  its  interest ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
stray  article  which  occasionally  appears  in  the 
statistical  pages  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  a  chance  column  in  some  of  our  farm- 
ing papers,  nothing  is  written  on  the  culture 
of  the  grain  that  forms  *'thc  staff  of  life." 
More  printer^s  ink  is  wasted  on  some  black  cap 
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raspberry,  or  some  new  fancied  strawberry, 
than  is  used  in  all  the  wheat  discussions  for  a 
decade.  In  short,  if  it  were  not  for  the  bag  of 
wheat  which  we  sometimess  see  tucked  away 
in  some  back  comer  of  the  Floral  Hall  at  our 
County  Fairs,  and  the  occasional  newspaper 
article  referred  to,  we  should  almost  think  that 
the  subject  of  wheat  raising  was  becoming  ig- 
nored altogether. — Prairie  Farmer, 

Remaiues. — ^This  is  putting  it  pretty  strong 
for  a  paper  printed  in  the  "Grain  Emporium 
of  the  World,^*  which  Chicago  is  sometimes 
claimed  to  be.  But  is  bur  agricultural  liter- 
ature as  deficient  as  the  pen  of  this  ready 
writer  charges  ?  We  have  on  our  shelves  a 
stately  volume  of  432  pages  entitled  the  Amer- 
ican Wheat  Culturist,  by  S.  E.  Todd,  devoted 
exclusively  '*to  the  grain  that  forms  *the  staff 
of  life ;' "  Mr.  Klippart,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  also  written  a  vol- 
ume on  this  neglected  plant,  and  in  many  ag- 
ricultural books  and  papers,  no  inconsiderable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 
On  referring  to  the  Monthly  New  England 
Farmek  for  18C7  we  find  the  index  points  to 
thirty-seven  pages  for  articles  on  wheat,  and 
we  presume  that  it  ft  incidentally  alluded  to  in 
many  other  places  in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects, and  probably  about  the  same  prominence 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  in  our  columns 
during  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close.  We 
agree  with  the  Prairie  Farmer  man  that  the 
growing  of  wheat  ought  to  be  '^studied,  writ^ 
ten  about,  and  talked  over"  more  than  it  has 
been,  and  we  invite  all  New  England  farmers 
who  have  succeeded  in  raising  wheat  without 
* 'killing  the  soil,"  to  speak  out,  and  help  us 
talk  over  the  subject.  The  success  that  has  at- 
^nded  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  New  Eng- 
land during  the  few  past  years  has  been  suf- 
ficiently encouraging  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  wheat  raising  is  not  "a  lost  art"  even 
among  the  farmers  * 'between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  sea." 


the  saddle  and  trained  to  a  walking  gait. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  all  the  Western  States, 
and  perhaps  might  have  been  so  in  New  Eng- 
land when  our  mindmolhers  rode  to  meeting 
on  a  pillion  behind  our  grandfathers.  But 
one-horse  wagons  have  put  horseback  riding 
out  of  fashion,  and  now  a  good  walking  horse 
is  more  rare  than  one  that  can  trot  a  mile  in 
2.40. 

At  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Horse  Show  of 
1860,  the  writer  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
award  prizes  to  the  best  wsJkin^  horses.  Out 
of  seventeen  entered,  the  committee  found  but 
one  which  was  considered  a  first-rate  walker. 
This  was  a  Morrill  mare,  which  walked  five 
miles  an  hour  with  ease.  Two  others  were 
fair  walkers,  and  the  rest  knew  no  gait  that 
could  be  called  walking.  At  the  New  York 
State  Fair  the  same  state  of  facts  was  again 
developed.  A  letter  fron^  Wisconsin  says: 
*'I  think  horses  trained  to  walk  fast  would  be 
a  greater  benefit  to  our  farmers  in  ginerai 
than  fast  trotters,  as  almost  all  their  work  has 
to  be  done  with  a  walk."  I  once  knew  a  man 
in  Massachusetts,  who,  before  the  railroads 
wei-e  built,  kept  from  two  to  four  teams  at  work 
on  the  road,  and  never  sJlowed  them  to  trot 
at  all,  and  made  the  distance  in  quicker  time 
than  his  neighbors,  who  made  their  horses  trot 
at  every  convenient  place.  He  said  that  when 
a  horse  commeticed  to  walk  after  a  trot  he 
walked  much  slower  than  his  common  gait  if 
kept  on  a  walk,  and  thereby  lost  more  than  he 
gained*  Will  farmers  think  of  this  and  pay 
more  attention  to  walking  horses  P — Farmer^ 9 
Home  Journal. 


WAIiKUra  HOBSSB. 

The  best  gait  a  horse  ever  had  for  everyday 
use,  is  a  good  walk.    It  is  a  gait  that  not  one , 
in  ten  possess.    Colts  aro  not  trained  to  walk  \ 
in  all  of  the  Eastern  States.    Young  America 
wants  more  speed.    Kentucky  has  more  good 
walking  horses  than  any  other  State,  for  Uiere 
horseback  travelling  has  long  been  in  fashion 
for  men  and  women,  over  a  country  where  \ 
muddy  roads  at  times  rendered  any  other  gait 
impossible,  and  so  horses  have  been  bred  for 


"QHAiar-KTTiTiTBTy'  HOB8B8. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  lived  in  this  vicinity 
who  had  kept  livery  stables  both  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  he  owned  one  of  the 

Coorest  grass  farms  you  would  wish  to  see, 
ut  well  watered.  He  would  buy  horses  in 
those  cities  from  gentlemen  that  kept  but  one 
horse, — ^horses  that  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
work  on  the  road  as  family  horses,  and  were 
fed  very  highly  of  grain,  and  had  been  in  the 
city  some  four,  six  or  more  ;fears,  and  were 
what  horsemen  called  grain-killed.  He  would 
bring  them  up  generally  in  the  spring,  and  let 
them  run  at  pasture,  and  I  have  seen  from  six 
to  ten  horses  in  a  field  for  weeks  together, 
where  you  could  not  see  a  green  thing,  unless 
some  weed  or  brier  that  the  horses  would  not 
eat.  He  would  keep  them  just  alive  for  eight, 
twelve  or  more  months,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  at  least  eight  months,  and  put  them  in  the 
stable  about  Iieb.  15th  or  March  1st,  having 
let  them  run  in  the  barn -yard  after  snow  came, 
but  housed  from  storms.  He  would  begin 
feeding  a  few  carrots  at  first,  and  then  add 
grain  after  being  ground,  but  never  feeding 
very  highly,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  horses 
would  look  full,  with  smooth  coats  and  well 
filled  between  the  ribs,  and  in  May  or  June 
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be  would  take  them  back  to  the  city  and  sell 
them  as  horses  jast  from  the  country, — the  old 
owners  often  buying  the  horse  they  sold,  be- 
cause the  horse  cotud  not  eat  grain  enough  to 
look  as  fine  and  soft  coated  as  ne  did  when  he 
returned  to  the  city,  when  at  pasture  or  in  the 
yard.  At  this  farm  the  horse  was  kept  just 
alive,  but  had  little  or  no  work.  I  tried  it  on 
one  or  more  horses  I  have  owned,  and  found 
ii  very  beneficial,  especially  to  horses  that 
were  over  ten  years  orage.  I  think  that  eight 
quarts  of  grain  given  to  a  horse,  after  some 
MX  months  of  ^iis  treatment,  will  have  a  bet- 
ter effect  on  the  looks  of  the  hair  and  feelings 
or  life  of  the  horse,  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
quarts  did  before;  remember,  I  speak  from 
facts.  Tou  look  at  coach  horses,  in  your  city, 
which  you  know  have  been  there  six  or  eight 
years,  with  a  good  deal  of  work,  and  the 
coachman  allowed,  to  feed  all  the  grain  he 
chooses,  and  also  as  little  hay,  and  see  if  I  am 
not  sustained  in  what  I  write. 

Grain-killed  horsea  are  always  gaunt  be- 
tween the  ribs ;  the  hair  stares  and  looks  dead, 
and  the  flesh  feels  hard  and  dry ;  the  horse  is 
dull  and  stupid — not  playful,  and  looks  sleepy 
about  the  eyes.  Treat  him  as  I  sav,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  in  a  few  months  he  will  be  his  old 
self,  playful  at  the  halter,  prompt  to  the  bit, 
and  look  sleek.  To  give  less  grain,  more 
damp  hay  or  green  food,  carrots,  potatoes  or 
something  of  that  kind  in  moderation  is  my 
advice  and  practice. — James  Thompson,  Rose 
Hill,  in  Country  Oentleman, 


WINTBBTNrO  BBSS* 
Mr.   F.   Lattner  of  Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa, 
wntes  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I  haye  seen  a  ^reat  many  plans  in  the  ^etf 
Journal  for  wintenng  bees,  but  I  prefer  the 
one  I  adopted  last  winter  to  any  that  has  been 
suggested.  Out  of  seventy-six  hives  wintered 
(among  them  some  pretty  weak  colonies)  I  did 
not  lose  one.  Whereas,  winter  before  last, 
out  of  sixty-eight  hives  wintered  on  their  sum- 
mer stands,  I  lost  thirty-eight,  and  the  remain- 
ing thirty  were  weak.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
rion  that  what  is  good  to  keep  ice  in  summer 
is  good  to  keep  bees  in  winter ;  and  I  went  to 
work  and  built  an  ice  house,  16  feet  by  20, 
and  7  feet  high.  I  used  six-inch  studding  sid- 
ing on  the  outside,  and  lined  with  inch  boards 
inside ;  put  a  tight  floor  overhead,  and  then 
filled  all  around  with  sawdust.  I  also  put  six 
inches  of  sawdust  above,  on  the  floor.  I  had 
in  each  comer  a  four-inch  opening,  or  chim- 
ney, through  the  floor,  but  not  through  the 
roof;  and  a  double  door  in  front,  which  kept 
the  room  perfectly  dark.  We  had  pretty  cold 
weather  last  winter,  yet  water  would  not  freeze 
in  that  room.  Towards  spring,  it  was  getting 
rather  warm  inside,  and  I  noticed  that  some 


colonies  were  becoming  uneasy.  I  then  leflb 
the  doors  open  after  dark  and  shut  them  again 
before  daylight — which  operation  made  all 
quiet. 

I  can  winter  a  hundred  colonies  in  that  room, 
and  it  did  not  cost  over  forty  dollars  to  build  it. 

My^  bees  commenced  swarming  the  first 
week  in  June,  though  one  swarm  issued  on  the 
28th  of  May.  I  omy  let  them  swarm  once. 
Six  or  seven  days  afler  swarming  I  would  cut 
out  all  the  queen  cells,  and  insert  one  Italian 
in  place  of  black  ones.  I  have  now  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  colonies;  and,  I  think, 
when  I  put  them  in  winter  quarters,  I  shall 
have  Italianized  every  one  of  them.  ^ 

I  use  the  Langstroth  hive,  and  prefer  it  to 
any  other  form.  Any  one  must  acknowledge 
that  the  frames  are  easier  handled  than  in  any 
other  hive — ^besides  the  grand  place  for  sur- 
plus honey,  which  no  other  hive  can  equal. 

As  for  wintering  bees  out  of  doors,  I  do 
not  believe  in  it  any  more.  We  must  provide 
shelter  for  all  our  stock  in  the  winter ;  why 
can  we  not  afford  to  do  the  same  for  our  bees  ? 

My  bees  are  doing  well,  and  some  of  the 
first  swarms  have  filled  six  boxes  of  honey. 
Those  with  frames  on  the  top  have  done  still 
better.  I  believe  bees  will  store  double  the 
quantity  of  honey  in  frames,  as  compared  with 
boxes. 

I 

BOABDS  AND    ITAIIiB  FOB  FODDJBB. 

Farmers  are  sometimes  annoyed  by  their 
cattle  gnawing  boards,  bones,  &c.  We  do 
not  propose  to  grind  up  < 'boards  and  nails  for 
fodder"  and  give  it  to  animals  with  such  a 
perverted  taste.  We  were  thinking  merely  of 
how  much  fodder  might  be  saved  in  many 
bams  by  a  dose  of  boards  and  nails  adminis- 
tered, not  to  the  cattle,  but  to  the  bam  in  which 
cows  and  other  animals  are  kept.  Not  long 
since;  while  looking  over  the  premises  of  a  neat 
and  thoughtful  farmer,  and  admiring  his  warm 
stable,  pig- pen,  and  shed  for  manure,  he  re- 
marked *'that  little  funny  article  in  your  paper, 
about  boards  saving  hay,  written  by  some- 
body [Rufus  Nutting,  Esq.,]  in  Randolph, 
Yt.,  was  worth  a  yearns  subscription  to  me* 
It  is  strange,"  he  continued  '*that  so  few  far- 
mers in  this  cold  country  provide  a  warm  place 
for  their  stock."  Those  who  read  Mr.  N.'s 
article  will  remember  that  he  estimated  that 
in  many  cases  two  dollars  worth  of  boards  and 
nails  might  save  in  expense  of  fodder,  and  by 
the  increase  of  the  milk  of  say  five  cows,  fifty 
dollars  in  one  hundred  winter  days.  After 
the  ends  and  back  side  of  the  stable  are  made 
sufficiently  tight,  he  recommended  that  a  few 
boards  be  hihged  on  in  front,  so  that  in  severe 
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weather  the  stable  may  be  entirely  enclosed, 
or  lefl  open  when  the  weather  is  milder. 

For  closing  crevices  in  underpinning,  &c., 
the  Prairie  Farmer  recommends  a  mortar  of 
lime  and  sand  or  a^hes,  using  hogs  bristles  in- 
stead of  plastering  hair,  to  give  it  greater 
tenacity,  and  fill  this  into  the  cracks  with  a 
trowel.  But  in  this  as  in  other  things,  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  those  who 
believe  that  foddiT  can  be  saved  and  health 
promoted  by  shelter  and  warmth,  will  find 
little  trouble  in  securing  them,  by  stopping 
the  cracks  and  shulting  out  the  cold  so  that 
manure  will  not  freeze  where  the  cattle  lie. 


THB  CAIiVSB. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  farm  stock  more  lia- 
ble to  be  neglected  in  fall  than  the  calves 
which  have  been  raised  during  the  summer. 
They  are  often  leffc  out  late  m  the  season, 
without  shelter,  to  pick  at  the  frozen  grass, 
and  by  the  time  cold  weather  sets  in,  are  re> 
duoed  in  flesh  and  cannot  be  wintered  without 
extra  nursing,  and  even  then  one  or  more  are 
often  lost  before  the  time  for  turning  to 
grass. 

Calves  should  enter  upon  cold  weather  in 
good  condition  and  with  vigorous  health, 
bhelter  and  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food 
should  be  provided  so  soon  as  grass  becomes 
frost-bitten  and  poor,  and  cold  storms  of  sleet 
and  rain  begin  to  be  frequent.  They  demand 
the  finest  and  best  hay  grown  on  the  farm, 
and  should  have  in  addition  a  little  oil  meal, 
bran  or  oats.  Roots  will  be  found  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  calves  during  the  winter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  oil  meal  above  mentioned.  Some 
prefer  oats,  say  a  pint  or  a  little  more  per  day 
to  each  animal.  \Ve  have  seen  calves  win- 
tered through  in  fine  condition  upon  hay  and 
oats  as  above,  but  we  prefer  a  mixture  of  oil 
meal  and  bran,  and  if  it  can  be  had,  a  daily 
feed  of  turnips  or  carrots. 

Calves  that  are  well  cared  for,  that  have 
warm  shelter  and  that  get  a  sufEciency  of  nu- 
tritious food,  not  over  fed,  continue  their 
growth  during  the  winter,  and  will  usually 
come  in  milk  when  two  years  old,  which  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  the  dairyman. 
In  our  experience  in  raising  stock  we  find  by 
far  the  most  important  period  to  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  animal  is  during  its  6rst  year. 
Neglect  during  that  time  is  almost^lways  at- 
tended with  loss.  A  poor,  runty  calf,  poorly 
wintered  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in  milk  the 
next  year,  and  at  three  >ears  old  is  no  better 
for  the  pail  than  the  two  years  old  that  has 
had  generous  treatment  and  care  from  its  birth 
-<-yet  the  former  has  cost  considerable  more 
than  the  latter.  Many  farmers  make  no  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  raising  stock,  and  hence 
do  not  properly  appreciate  the  difference  be- 


tween heifers  coming  in  milk  when  two  and 
three  years  old. 

Some  object  to  putting  calves  in  stanchions, 
preferring  to  let  them  run  loose  in  the  stable. 
VVe  have  never  seen  any  ill  effect  from  stan- 
chioning calves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
there  are  many  advantages  from  this  mode  of 
management.  Less  room  is  occupied  when 
they  are  thus  confined,  and  they  with  their  sta- 
ble are  kept  cleaner  than  when  allowed  to  run 
loose.  They  are  more  easily  fed,  eepecially 
when  any  extra  food  is  given,  and  each  one 
gets  its  share  and  is  not  driven  about  by  mas- 
ter or  stronger  animals.  By  giving  them  a 
run  in  the  yard  every  day  they  get  suiiicient 
exercise,  while  the  early  breaking  to  ihe 
stanchion  and  the  handling  daily  renders  them  ' 
more  docile  and  more  easily  managed  as  tbey 
grow  older  and  come  in  miJk. — Ulica  Herald. 

TfiS  SMFLBS  MILK-COOKBB. 
The  Ulica  Herald  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  little  article  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Herkinber  county,  N.  Y.,  Fair  this  fall, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  milk« 

The  milk  sis  it  is  poured  into  it,  passes  in  a 
thin  circular  sheet,  about  the  thickness  of 
wrapping  paper,  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
feet,  between  two  thin  metallic  surfaces,  over 
which  cold  water  is  constantly  passing.  By 
this  means  the  animal  heat  is  entirely  removed, 
and  the  milk  reduced,  gradually  but  immedi- 
ately, to  any  degree  of  temperature  desired. 
A  thermometer  being  attached  to  the  machine, 
having  its  bulb  immersed  in  the  cooled  milk, 
enables  the  operator  to  watch  and  control  the 

{>roces8.  The  milk  after  being  cooled  is  col- 
ected  together  and  passed  out  through  atuDe, 
to  which  a  faucet  is  attached,  into  a  pail  or 
can.  It  is  claimed  for  this  little  affair,  which 
a  child  can  carry  in  his  hand,  that  it  will  cool 
milk  as  fast  as  four  or  five  men  can  milk. 
Gardner  B.  Weeks,  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
American  Dair}inen^8  Association,  has  exam- 
ined it,  and  recommends  it  for  general  use 
**in  private  dairies,  as  well  adapted  to  put  the 
milk  in  admirable  condition  for  sending  to  the 
cheese  factory  or  market."  The  machine  can 
be  readily  taken  apart  and  cleaned,  with  the 
greatest  facility. 


Ayrsiiires  in  VERaiONT. — Several  farmers 
at  Milton,  Vt.,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Robinson,  have  united  in  the  purchase  of  eight 
or  ten  head  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  stock,  and  that  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. One  of  them  is  the  bull  Commodore,  pur- 
chased from  C.  Baxter,  Burlington,  Vt.,  a  de- 
scendant from  Sir  Wm.  Logan^s  importations. 
Eight  cows  and  calves  were  bought  of  J.  P. 
&  T.  A.  Dawes,  Lachine,  near  Montreal, 
from  stock  imported  by  the  Montreal  and 
other  agricultural  societies  and  by  the  late  Mr. 
Dods. — Co.  Gent. 
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In  connection  with  tbe  above  comfortRble 
looking  group  of  Cotswold  lambs  raiseil  b^ 
Cbaries  Corliss  ff  Haverhill,  Essex  Coontf , 
HasB.,  and  sold  by  him  with  his  whole  flock, 
•ometwo  yean  ago,  we  pviblished  a  portion  af 
a  report  made  by  Thomas  Whittaker,  as 
Chainnan  of  the  Worcester  Coimty  Committee 
on  Sheep,  It  was  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agticnlture  for  18GG.  Aller  alluding  to  the 
greatly  increaced  demand  for  combing  wools, 
both  in  this  country  and  England  the  commit- 

"The  nJsing  of  this  kind  of  wool  involves 
(wo  other  very  important  points,  the  produc- 
tioD  of  mutton  and  lambs,  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ofsc&rcity  of  live  stock,  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  commuoity;  and  it  is 
the  combination  of  these  three  points,  wool, 
mntton  and  lambs,  which  has  rendered  sheep 
hubandiy  so  profitable  to  the  English  fanner, 
and  has  given  him  the  esclosive  privilege  of 
fnniisbing  this  class  of  wool  for  the  world,  and 
tbe  English  manufactarer  the  exclusive  privi- 
I^e  of  producing  imitation  Alpacca  dresses 
for  tbe  ladies  of  the  world.  That  it  caD  be 
made  equally  as  remunerative  in  this  country 
we  have  no  doubt,  as  the  testimony  of  tboM 


farmers  who  have  made  the  trial  abundantly 
proves. 

"A  member  of  your  committee,  who  keeps 
thij  class  of  sheep,  says  that  he  has  received 
the  present  year,  for  his  lambs  when  three  and 
four  months  old,  $6  each,  and  the  fleeces  from 
his  ewes  averaged  him  $3  caub. 

"Mr.  G.  Calvin  Rice  furnishes  your  com- 
mittee with  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
duce from  his  flock  of  Cotswold  and  Leices- 
tcrs:  Of  seven  Iambs,  dropped  between  the 
22d  of  January  and  the  8th  of  February,  18fi5, 
he  sold  to  the  butcher,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
four  for  $i2.7o ;  three  he  sold  for  stock  for 
932 ;  five  which  were  dropped  later  he  sold 
about  the  middle  of  July  for  $21.21— these 
were  the  produce  of  nine  ewes ;  he  sold  TOi 
pounds  of  wool  from  twelve  sheep,  at  10  eta. 
perponnd,  unwashed,  $28  20;  total,  9118.19. 
A  pair  of  lambs  from  one  ewe  sold  for 
$17.72;  Ae  wool  sold  for  $2.30,  nuking  a 
toUl  of  $20  from  one  ewe. 

"The  breeds  of  sheep  which  your  commit- 
lee  would  recommend  for  the  farmera  of  Wor- 
cester Cpunty  to  keep,  and  which  to  them 
would  be  the  most  remunerative,  and  axo  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  countij  at 
the  present  time,  are  the  Leicestera  or  Cota- 
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wolds  and  their  crosses,  the  Teeswater  or  the  |     Stock    Salb   in  Canada. — ^We  learn  bj 
Lincolnshires,  the  Leicester  and  Southdown  the  Canada  Farmer  that  at  the  sale  by  John 


crosses.  The  brighter  the  wool  the  more  Tal- 
uable  it  is,  being  so  mach  the  better  adapted 
to  produce  imitation  Alpaocas  and  Mohair 
braids. 

"It  will  be  in  Tain  that  we  plead  as  an  ex- 
cuse that  soil  and  climate  are  not  favorable 
for  the  production  of  such  sheep.  What  ad- 
rantage  has  Canada,  in  either  soil  or  climate, 
over  this  country  P  We  know  of  none,  and 
yet  Canada  succeeds.  The  British  farmer, 
upon  high-priced  lands,  succeeds  because  he 
has  a  market  for  mutton  and  lambs,  and  he 
makes  eyeiy  effort  to  supply  that  market. 
And  in  his  effort  to  supply  it  with  good  mut- 
ton he  furnishes  the  best  of  wool.  This  is 
produced  from  the  hoggets  and  wethers,  when 
well  fed.  The  object  of  the  English  fanner  is 
to  get  these  ready  for  the  butcher  at  as  early 
an  age  im  possible,  and  as  the  best  of  food 
produces  this  result,  so  also  the  best  feed  pro- 
duces the  most  and  best  of  wool. 

'*The  farmers  of  Worcester  County,  and  al- 
most every  other  location  in  Massachusetts, 
have  as  good  a  market  for  mutton  as  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  has,  and  can  raise  as  good  wool  as 
they  choose.  It  is  not  the  pastures  which  are 
deficient,  as  some  maintain,  which  causes  the 
farmer  to  fail  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
sheep,  b\it  it  is  the  want  of  proper  care  and 
feed  in  winter.  Whenever  a  sheep  is  allowed 
to  lose  condition  there  is  a  serious  defect  in 
the  wool ;  hence  the  reason  why  sheep,  when 
once  fat,  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
poor,  but  whether  ewes  or  wethers  when  once 
f a|  should  be  sold  to  the  butcher. 

"The  increase  in  our  woollen  manufactories 
requires  an  increased  production  of  the  pure- 
bred Merino,  and  when  there  is  no  market  for 
mutton  it  is  the  wool-producing  sheep,  and 
our  vast  prairies  should  be  pastured  by  the 
sheep  in  place  of  the  deer  and  buffalo. 

'*The  unwashed  Merino  fleece  will  shrink  in 
cleansing  and  preparing  for  the  cards  from  65 
to  80  per  cent.,  the  Cotswold  fron^lS  to  80 
per  cent. ;  and  though  we  do  not  claim  that 


Snell,  of  Edmanton,  October  28,  Short-horn 
bulb  brought  from  $90  to  147,  cows  $71  to 
150;  young  cattle,  five  months  old  and  up- 
ward, $60  to  $159,  the  latter  price  for  *'Mod- 
esty,"  a  yearling.  Leicester  ewes  brought 
from  $12  to  $86  a  pair ;  ewe  lambs,  from  $14 
to  $82  a  pair.  Cotswold  ewes,  from  $24  to 
$52  a  pair;  ewe  lambs,  from  $26  to  $47  a 
pair;  rams,  from  $20  to  $60  each.  South 
Down  ewes,  $10  a  pair ;  rams,  from  $8  to 
$24  each.  These  prices,  of  course,  were  for 
gold.  The  animals  offered  were  only  the  8ui> 
plus  of  the  herd,  and  the  sale  realized  $3264. 


LiMS. — Lime  enters  into  the  compositicm  of 
all  our  crops.  Prof.  Johnson  gives  the  amount 
carried  off  in  various  crops  as  follows : — 


weight  of  wool  in  proportion  to  weight  of  car- 
case, we  do  claim  that  the  mutton  bceeds  will 
produce  a  greater  weight  of  mutton  and  wool 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  oon- 
jumed  than  the  Merino.*^ 


SS  biuhi^ls  wheat, 
fiO  «*  oau  . 
88  <<  barley 
3  toui  rye  griM  . 
a  **  clover  .  •  . 
26  **  turnips    .  • 
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**  white  eloTer 
**  oat  straw  . 
» straw  . 
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43  " 
48  M 
61  " 
02  «* 


**  pea  si 
•<  bean 

.  In  addition  to  this,  lime  decomposes  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  prepares  it  for  plant 
food. 


Among  the  Calvbs. — Jim  Smith  was  a 
noted  auctioneer.  One  day  he  was  sellinff 
farm  stock.  Among  the  articles  to  be  sold 
^as  a  heifer,  very  *  attractive  in  her  appear- 
ance, and  consequently  "Jim^*  dwelt  qmte  ex- 
tensively on  her  many  excellencies,  winding 
up  with  the  elegant  flourish  that  she  was  as 
"ffentle  as  a  dove.^^  Thereupon  a  long,  slab- 
sided  countryman,  whose  legs  were  some 
twelve  inches  longer  than  his  pants,  approach- 
ing the  heifer  and  stooping  down  commenced 
handling  her  teat.  Bossy,  not  relishing  such 
familiarity,  lifted  her  hoofs  and  laid  **Greeny^' 
sprawling  some  ten  feet  off. 

"There,"  said  **Jim,"  "that  shows  one  of 
her  best  traits ;  sheUl  never  allow  a  strange 
calf  to  come  near  her  1" 

"Greeny"^  meanwhile  picked  himself  up, 
and  fi^ivinz  hia  bushy  pate  a  harrowing  scratco, 
exclaimed:  "No  wonder,  when  her  own  calf 
has  been  bleating  around  her  all  day  P* 


— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  and  Fetrmer, 

writing  at  Orleans,  Mass.,  a  town  on  Cape  Cod, 

the  mutton  breeds  will   produce  a  greater  Iwhere  much  attention  is  giVen  to  poultry  raistaig. 


says  that  the  crows  daring  the  past  season  have 
destroyed  a  large  number  of  chickens.  One  wo- 
man has  lost  some  eighty,  mostly  by  crows.  Thej 
do  not  eat  the  chicken,  like  the  hawk,  but  bore  a 
hole  with  the  bill,  against  where  the  heart  lies, 
take  out  the  heart,  and  leave  the  rest. 
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OUIiTUBlL 

OMK  of  the  West- 
em  coltivaton  are 
becoming  serious- 
If  alarmed  at  the 
steady  deprecia- 
tion of  the  nheat 
crop  in  all  the  old* 
er  wheat  growing 
States.  The  iVoi- 
rie  Farwur  of  the 
7th  Not.  has  a 
spirited  article  un- 
der the  caption 
*'Where  shall  we 
get  our  brc^?^^ 
It  quotes  the  re- 
port of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agri- 
coltore  going  to 
show  that  within 
ten  years  the  cen- 
tre of  wheat  pro- 
duction will  be  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  the  yield  in  California  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  reduced  from  the  fidy  or  sixty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  it  is  now,  to  ten  or  twelve 
bushels.  The  editor  states  that  Ohio  within 
the  past  three  years  has  imported  10,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  supply  her  people  with 
bread,  instead  of  exporting  from  6  to  10,000,- 
000  per  year,  which  it  formerly  did. 

This  article  was  followed  by  another  the 
flucceeding  week,  which  was  republished  in 
part  in  our  last  paper.  We  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  for  a  convention  of  wheat 
growers  to  discuss  various  questions  connected 
with  the  subject.  This  is  an  important  matter 
and  it  concerns  the  bread  consumers  of  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  the  bread  producers. 
The  fact  that  the  average  product  of  Ulinois  is 
reduced  to  ten  or  eleven  bushels  per  acre  is  a 
conclusive  proof  that  the  present  system  of 
wheat  culture  is  perfectly  ruinous,  and  that  an 
entirely  different  method  must  be  inauguratedf 
The  great  distance  to  which  wheat  is  now 
transported,  adds  enormously  to  its  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West.  It  is  arresting  the  attention 
of  conmiercial  men,  and  concerns  us  all.  The 
editor  of  the  Farmer  says,  **had  there  been 


no  virgin  plains  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  there 
would  be  better  crops  of  wheat  grown  to-day 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  sea  than 
there  are."    We  have  no  doubt  of  this. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  wheat,  among 
which  might  be  found  those  that  are  suited  to 
different  climates  and  soils.  Varieties  might 
be  found  that  wiU  ripen  early  enough  to  es- 
cape the  devastations  of  insects.  This  subject 
requires  study  and  careful  attention.  The 
wheat  grown  in  New  England  may  not  be  as 
white  as  that  grown  in  a  more  Southern  lati- 
tude, but  it  ia  as  sweet,  and  as  nutritious,  and 
with  proper  cultivation  we  get  more  bushels 
to  the  acre  than  any  but  virgin  soils  ykld  at 
the  West.  We  have  grown  fastidious  about 
our  bread,  and  sacrifice  economy  to  whiteness. 
There  needs  to  be  a  great  reform  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Every  farmer  in  New  England  should  raise 
the  wheat  consumed  in  his  own  family,  at 
least,  and  if  he  will  select  good  seed  and  drill 
it  into  well  prepared  soil,  he  can  do  it,  and 
thus  obtain  good,  sweet,  nutritious  bread  much 
cheaper  than  he  now  does.  The  bringing  of 
bread  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  by  land  to 
feed  farmers  who  are  cultivating  soil  upon 
which  good  bread  stuffs  nuiy  be  raised,  must 
be  an  expensive  mode  of  living.  A  large  part 
of  our  earnings  must  be  paid  for  transport. 
This  should  be  saved  at  home.  The  inhabi- 
tant of  the  city,  the  mechanic  and  the  manu- 
facturer, must  purchase  their  bread,  and  they 
will  of  course  obtain  it  in  the  market,  but  the 
farmer  should  find  his  own  bread  in  his  own 
granary. 

Western  men  are  coming  back  to  the 
East  to  learn  more  scientific  methods  of  cul- 
ture, and  are  learning  that  they  have  no  right 
to  expect  a  continuation  of  large  crops,  with- 
out returning  to  the  soil  the  elements  which 
the  crops  have  taken  from  it.  When  this  les- 
son is  learned,  instead  of  the  "bread  centre" 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
beyond,  we  shall  raise  a  larger  portion  of  our 
breadstuff)  in  the  older  States  than  we  do  now. 


A  Good  Native  Cow. — A  correspondent 
informs  us  that  Luther  Stanley  of  Springvale, 
Me.,  has  a  native  cow  from  the  milk  of  which 
in  seven  days,  eleven  pounds  of  butter  were 
made.  The  cow  fiad  only  common  pasture 
feed. 
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QUAiro. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  to  give  an  "opin- 
ion as  to  the  feasibility  of  manufactaring  nfish 
guano  from  the  offal  and  decaying  portion  of 
fish,  which  we  as  yet  can  find  no  use  for/^ 

The  turning  of  fish  into  manure  has  already 
been  done,  and  with  excellent  results,  on  va- 
rious portions  of  our  coast.  As  a  special  fer- 
tilizer, it  has  become  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  and  is  found  to  be  a  proQtable 
auxiliary  in  the  production  of  various  crops. 
In  some  instances  the  entire  fish,  fresh  from 
the  ocean,  is  used  for  carrying  a  crop  of  com, 
by  depositing  one  or  two  in  a  hill,  hauling  a 
little  soil  over  them  and  dropping  the  seed 
upon  it.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  are  used 
on  the  cereal  grains,  spread  broadcast  and 
ploughed  under,  in  this  country.  The  fish 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  dressing  the  soil  are 
chiefly  the  menhaden,  but  the  alewives  and 
some  others  are  taken  when  coming  upon  the 
coast  in  large  numbers.  One  process  of  pre- 
paring them  is  by  pressure.  This  is  done  by 
steam  or  other  power,  and  it  is  so  great  as  to 
force  out  all  the  oil  they  contain, — which  is 
the  first  object  in  view, — and  leave  the  mass 
almost  as  dry  as  so  much  seasoned  wood.  It 
is  then  ground  in  a  mill,  or  in  some  way 
broken,  and  is  barrelled  for  market.  Put  up 
in  this  manner  it  can  be  transported  inland  by 
wagon  or  railroad,  and  we  should  think  might 
become  an  important  article  in  the  raising  of 
cotton.  In  the  cotton  districts,  near  the  coast, 
it  would  seem  that  this  special  fertilizer  might 
be  made  available  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
if  so  on  cotton,  on  other  crops. 

Fish  are  extensively  and  profitably  used  as 
manure  by  the  farmers  on  Long  Island  and  in 
many  places  in  the  New  England  States.  On 
Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Maryland,  the  farmers 
collect  large  quantities  of  refuse, — the  heads, 
cleanings,  &c., — and  cart  them  many  miles  in- 
land ;  and  so  they  do  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
Potomac,  Delaware  and  other  rivers. 

Another,  and  quite  a  rapid  and  ingenious 
mode  of  converting  fish  into  guano,  is  fre- 
quently adopted  by  those  living  near  the  fish- 
ing grounds.  In  the  first  place,  an  ample 
ditch  is  dug  in  gr  near  the  field  where  the  ma- 
nure is  to  be  used,  and  the  soil  thrown  up 
carefully  in  a  ridge  directly  on  its  edges.  The 
proprietor  then  visits  the  fishing  grounds,  and 
when  the  seine  is  hauled  an  estimate  is  made 


of  the  number  of  barrels  of  fish  which  it  con- 
tains, aud  the  whole  purchased  and  thrown 
into  carts  and  conveyed  to  the  ditch.  When 
the  ditch  is  filled  up  to  a  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  a  sprinkling  of  fine  earth  is 
scattered  over  the  fish.  If  the  weatherproves 
warm  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  a  slight 
motion  may  be  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the 
mass,  which  shows  that  fermentation  has  taken 
place  on  the  upper  layer  of  the  fish.  A  little 
more  fine^soil  is  then  added,  and  the  heap 
watched  with  especial  care.  Fermentation 
and  decomposition  now  proceed  very  rapidly. 
The  mass,  from  an  inert  soon  becomes  a  very 
active  one ;  and  the  amount,  in  numbers,  of 
animal  life,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Their 
name  is  legion  upon  legion  t  The  whole  bulk 
is  in  motion.  A  moving  mass  of  wriggling, 
slimy  worms,  all  seemingly  intent  to  escape 
from  the  pit  in  which  they  were  generated, 
are  crowding  the  banks  of  the  ditch  and  the 
ridges  of  earth  to  make  their  escape !  And 
escape  they  would,  were  not  help  at  hand. 
This  result  has  been  anticipated,  and  workmen 
have  been  summoned  to  the  spot  to  prevent  it 
— which  they  do  by  throwing  down  the  ridges 
and  burying  the  creatures  where  they  were 
bom.  Sometimes  this  is  an  exciting  scene, — 
for  if  the  work  is  delayed  a  little  too  long,  the 
crawling  gentry  have  escaped  in  such  numbers 
upon  the  ridges  and  the  surrounding  soil,  as 
to  make  the  work  anything  but  agreeable. 
After  this,  the  heap  mast  be  watched  for  a  day 
or  trwo,  as  the  lower  strata  occasionally  push 
through  the  superincumbent  mass,  and  a  new 
exodus  takes  place.  An  additional  covering 
of  soil  retards  their  motions,  and  finally 
presses  upon  them  so  heavily  as  to  sufiTocatey 
or  in  some  other  way  destroy  them.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  days,  the  whole  is  thrown  out, 
more  soil,  mnck  or  coal  ashes  mingled  with  it, 
if  thought  necessary,  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
use,  and  is  applied  in  the  hill,  at  a  rate  accord- 
ing to  its  degree  of  strength. 

All  preparations  of  fish  are  very  rich  ferti- 
lizers ;  even  where  the  oil  is  extracted,  as  in 
the  process  of  pressing^  When  all  parts  are 
preserved,  the  fleshy  or  muscular  portions 
abound  in  oil.  The  scales  are  composed  of 
coagulated  albumen  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  the 
bones  are  full  of  oil,  and  the  solid  portion  ia 
composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  lime  in  different  proportions.    The  flesh 
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also  contains  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and 
acts  with  much  energy  in  hastening  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  effect  of  fish  manure  upon 
soils  is  supposed  to  be  more  permanent  than 
that  of  most  other  special  fertilizers.  Sir  H. 
Davy  states  that  the  effects  of  pilchards, — ^a 
Terj  oilj  fish — are  apparent  for  seyeral  years, 
afber  being  mingled  with  the  soil. 

•We  hope  our  correspondent  will  enter  judi- 
ciously into  the  preparation  of  fish  guano, 
make  a  pure  article,  sell  it  at  a  fair  profit  and 
te&  the  world  precisely  what  he  is  selling. 
Farmers  have  been  so  grossly  deceived  in  the 
purchase  of  special  fertilizers,  that  they  have 
become  exceedingly,  distrustful  of  everything 
that  bears  the  name,  and  often  sacrifiee  their 
interest  rather  than  purchase  and  run  the  risk 
of  being  cheated. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  any  quantity  that 
can  be  produced,  of  a  good  article,  will  find  a 
ready  demand  in  the  New  England  States,  if 
sold  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 


jpbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 

A  VISIT  IN  BUirOOOK  VAIJJ5T,  IT.  H. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  with 
some  of  the  farmers  of  this^  section.  From 
Concord  to  Fittsfieli  I  rode  in  toe  stage,  and 
passed  much  land  that  is  almost  worthless  for 
£irming  purposes.  These  are  sandy  pine 
plains  and  rough  stony  land.  Thrifty  girowths 
of  white  birch,  oak,  pine,  chestnut,  £c.,  are 
growing  on  land  that  had  once  been  cleared ; 
when  the  settlers  seemed  in  doubt  whether  to 
hold  on  to  their  clearings  or  let  them  go  back 
to  wood  land.  I  saw  some  good  farms  in  the 
Snnoook  valley,  about  Fittsfield,  Bamstead 
and  Epsom,  and  also  on  the  hills. 

Value  and  use  of  Forests  hero  and  in  Ver- 
mont. 

Everywhere  there  was  plentv  ^of  wood  land 
in  sight,  and  it  was  highly  valued.  I  walked 
through  a  fifty  acre  wood  lot  on  one  farm, 
where  the  land  had  been  cleared  and  grain  was 
raised  less  than  fort^  years  ago.  The  stone- 
heaps  of  the  old  cultivation  were  visible,  yet 
the  owner  had  cut  on  about  one-third  of  an 
acre,  fifteen  cords  of  wood,  that  he  sold  in 
Concord  for  $125,  (from  $8  to  $9  per  cord.) 
This  whole  lot  would  yield  $100  in  hiarketa^ 
ble  wood  per  acre,  and  also  enough  more  to 
pay  expense  of  cutting  and  marketing.  There 
we're  several  pine  trees  worth  $25  each.  This 
wood  lot  was  part  of  a  two- hundred-acre 
farm  tilled  by  Albion  Locke,  Esq.  The  whole 
farm  is  valued  at  about  $5000,  just  about  the 
value  of  that  piece  of  timber,  although  it  has 
rood  fields  and  pastures  and  a  good  house  and 
But  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
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of  Vermont,  remote  from  large  villages,Hhe 
value  of  woodland  is  very  different  from  what 
it  is  in  this  section.    In  Orleans  County,  Yt., 

good  farming  land  can  be  bought  for  five  dol- 
irs  per  acre,  in  some  localities,  covered  with 
a  good  growth  of  large  trees  of  maple,  beach, 
birch,  spruce  and  hemlock,  but  no  pine. 
There  is  a  limited  demand  for  wood  at  $3  per 
cord.  Last  winter  an  ener^tic  man  with  120 
acres  of  wood  tried  to  raise  some  money  by 
drawing  100  cords  to  the  village,  three  miles 
off.  He  paid  one  dollar  a  cord  for  chopping, 
and  hired  a  man  to  draw  it.  Including  boanl 
of  man  and  team,  he  found  that  he  should 
have  done  better  by  $25  if  he  had  let  the 
wood  stand.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  wood 
land  cannot  be  cleared  in  that  way,  at  a  profit, 
and  if  it  is  left  standing  it  is  starvation  to  the 
owner  of  a  new  farm,  as  com  and  wood  do  not 
thrive  together.  However  wasteful  it  may 
seem  to  those  in  older  sections,  the  true  way 
to  make  a  farm  in  the '  wilderness  is  to  bum 
the  wood  and  clear  the  land  by  fire,  speedily 
and  thoroughly.  This  done,  the  crops  each 
year  will  pay  a  profit.  Thus,  while  the  man 
who  loves  his  wood  land  is  living  in  poverty, 
the  one  that  clears  his  land  is  surrounded  by 
comforts  that  his  fertile  acres  annually  yield. 
The  idea  that  timber  affects  climate  favorably, 
is  in  some  degree  erroneous.  It  will  surely 
break  the  force  of  winds  and  cause  them  to 
move  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  above  the  surface, 
rather  than  upoiTthe  ground.  A  belt  of  tim- 
ber will  protect  from  winds,  but  the  tempera- 
ture falls  as  low  and  storms  come  as  often  as 
upon  exposed  highlands.  My  cattle  seem  to 
think  the  south  side  of  my  bam  the  warmest, 
yet  the  man^  bams  that  nave  been  built  have 
not  turned  wmter  to  summer,-  nor  changed  the 
climate  materially  '  It  makes  a  very  pretty 
sentence  to  weave  in  with  a  glorification  of  the 
steam  engine  anticipations  of  the  time  when 
our  acres  of  wood  will  be  wanted  at  high  pri- 
ces, but  such  enthusiastic  predictions  do  not 
give  food  to  man  or  beast ;  nor  do  railroads, 
as  yet,  transport  wood  from  the  land  of  plenty 
to  the  land  of  scarcity,  at  a  rate  so  low  as  to 
give  a  great  margin  for  profit.  Three  dollars* 
worth  of  wood  will  weigh  two  tons,  while  the 
same  value  of  butter  or  wool  is  trifl2bg. 

Preparation  of  Iiand  for  Oom— Ofllnc  Csrt 

Wheels. 

Mr.  Locke  was  preparing  his  com  land  for 
next  spring.  He  plows  a  piece  of  £^as8  land, 
and  on  the  furrows  spreads  the  manure  made 
by  his  cattle  during  the  last  winter  and  sum- 
mer, which  is  stored  in  a  ^ood  bam  cellar. 
This  manure  is  harrowed  m  in  the  fall,  and 
then  in  the  spring  is  harrowed  mellow,  and 
the  com  planted.  The  manure  being  so  fully 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  produces  the  best 
results.  The  next  crop  will  be  wheat,  with 
idiich  grass  seed  is  sown. 

The  cart  used  by  Mr.  L.  is  peculiar  in  one 
respect,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.    In  each 
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hub  a  tin  tube  was  set  in  brimstone,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  surface  through  the  hub  and 
the  tube  box  to  the  iron  axle,  so  that  b^  tak- 
ing out  the  stopper,  the  oil  could'  be  turned 
upon  the  axle  through  the  tube,  without  re- 
moving the  wheel.  This  has  proved  a  great 
convemence,  as  sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  oil 
the  axles  when  loaded. 

Bye,  or  Wltoh  Grass. 
On  the  farms  in  this  section  of  New  Hamp- 
shire this  grass  grows  verv  commonlj,  and  is 
now  re^rded  by  many  with  favor,  as  it  does 
not  seriously  interfere  with  raising  grain,  and 
is  sure  to  ^w  afler  the  ground  ia  seeded  to 
grass ;  giving,  if  cut  earljr,  a  crop  of  nutritious 
hay.  £>nie  say  that  witch  grass  alone  will 
cause  a  horse  to  thrive  as  well  as  other  hay 
accompanied  by  four  quarts  of  oats. 

Blaoklfes. 
A  disease  among  young  cattle,  known  by 
this  name,  has  caused  great  losses  here,  but 
bleeding  has  been  found  a  sure  preventive, 
and.  if  resorted  to  in  season,  a  cure  in  most 
cases.  Mr.  Prescott  Locke  had  15  calves,  of 
which  seven  drooped  and  died  of  black  leg ; 
and  another  was  attacked  when  he  had  the  re- 
maining eight  bled,  all  of  which  lived.  A 
fattening  ox  also  was  attacked  and  saved  by 
bleeding  and  exercise.  I  believe  that  young 
cattle  should  be  bled  in  the  spring,  and  just 
before  they  go  into  the  fields  in  the  fall ;  but 
this  is  often  delayed  until  the  death  of  one 
gives  warning  of  danger.  The  black  leg  is 
the  result  of  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
le^  or  some  parts  of  the  body.  When  the 
animal  is  skinned,  it  looks  quite  dark  and 
bloody,  but  bleeding  makes  the  blood  thinner, 
and  has  proved  a  satisfactory  remedy. 

I  received  a  new  idea  from  Mr.  Locke  in 
regard  to  si|ioking  hams.  Let  the  hams  re- 
main frozen  and  wrapped  in  papers  through 
cold  weather.  In  the  spring,  smoxe  your  bar- 
rel by  gradually  burning  under  it,  when  in- 
verted, a  bushel  of  cobs,  then  rinse  the  barrel 
with  warm  water  that  is  to  be  used  in  making 
the  brine.  For  100  pounds  of  meat,  use  ten 
lbs.  sidt,  2  qts.  molasses,  2  ozs.  saltpetre,* 
with  water  enough  to  cover  the  meat.  Scald 
the  brine,  skim  it,  and  put  it  with  the  hams, 
packed  in  the  smoked  barrel.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  hams  have  the  taste  of  smoked  meat, 
without  smoking,  and  will  keep,  like  other  salt 
meat,  through  uie  summer.  « 

Cob  Meal  tbr  Man  as  well  aa  Beast. 

I  went  with  Mr.  A.  Locke  to  the  saw  and 
grist  mill  owned  by  him,  in  Epsom  village.  I 
found  it  was  oustomaiy  for  farmers  to  bring 
their  com  in  the  ear  and  have  cobs  and  com 
ground  together.  This  has  become  rather  un- 
popular in  Vermont.  In  my  vicinity  such 
meal  is  only  fed  to  animals, — here  in  New 
Hampshire  it  is  ground  finer  and  used  for 
making  bread,  as  well  as  fattening  animab. 


Having  partaken  of  this  bread  freely  at  sct- 
eral  meals,  I  must  say  it  was  excellent.  In 
Coventry,  Yt.,  Mr.  Daily,  the  miller,  has 
completely  worn  out  a  cast  iron  ooro-cracker, 
and  those  who  used  the  large  amount  of  meal 
thus  made  came  to  the  conclusion  that  grind- 
ing cobs  did  not  pay ;  but  here  it  is  regarded 
with  favor,  and  if  the  results  continue  satis- 
factonr,  I  must  think  it  is  because  it  is  ground 
very  fine,  so  that  no  hard  indigestible  cSipe  of 
the  cob  remain.  ^ 

Oxen  as  a  Fana  Team, 

Are  regarded  with  more  favor  in  New  Hamp- 
shire than  in  Northern  Vermont.  I  saw  one 
farmer  usinp;  eight  oxen,  another  drawing 
muck  with  six,  and  from  conversation  I  found 
them  to  be  a  favorite  team.  On  the  fami  of 
Augastn  Lord,  in  Epsom,  the  stock  is  nearly- 
all  oxen.  Last  winter  forty-two  oxen  were 
fattened  that  girthed  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
each.  The  largest  pair  sold  for  $700.  The 
last  summer  they  were  fed  they  had  meal  reg- 
ularly and  gained  ^ve  indies  in  girth.  At 
present  there  are  only  eight  oxen  in  the  stalls ; 
the  largest  pair  are  five  T^hva  old,  and  girth 
eight  teet  two  inches.  These  steers  did  not 
have  meal  through  the  summer;  and  did  not 
|;ain  in  size.  Would  it  have  been  more  prof- 
itable to  meal  them  P  The  usual  daily  ration 
is  a  peck  each. 

At  Suncook  a  factory  to  mn  1000  looms  is 
being  built,  in  which  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  brick  are  used.  Z.  E.  Jameson. 

Irasburg,  T7.,  Nov.  19, 1868. 


BsuAiuGB. — ^We  thank  our  eoxrespondeni 
for  the  foregoing  communication.  Might  not 
many  fanners  furnish  similar  articles,  based 
on  what  they  see  abroad,  if  their  home  expe- 
rience fails  to  furnish  matter  for  an  occasimial 
letter?  We  can  hardly  endorse,  however, 
the  writer^s  recommendation  of  fall  and  spring 
bleeding  of  stock.  This  was  more  customary 
in  our  boyhood  than  it  is  now.  We  remember 
that  the  old  fleams  and  the  jack-knife  were 
often  used, — the  first  on  the  neck  and  the  lat- 
ter on  the  tails  of  cattle.  We  should  not  care 
to  see  in  one  bloody  heap  dl  the  "scalps*' 
which  we  have  taken  from  the  caudal  a}^nd- 
age  of  young  cattle  suspected  of  "hom-ail**  in 
the  "fly-brush  r*  In  the  days  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ooat  boyhood  men  as  well  as 
animals  were  bled  not  only  to  restore,  but  to 
preserve  health.  But  so  far  as  we  know  our 
best  funily  physicians  have  abandoned  the  use 
of  theianeet  toavery  great  degree;  and  we 
had  supposed  that  our  veterinary  surgeons  and 
most  careful  farmers  were  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  "M.  D.'s"  in  this  respect.    Still  in 
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the  cases  allnded  to,  bleeding  appears  to  have 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results.  And 
our  remarks  are  designed  to  call  out  the  expe- 
enee  of  others,  rather  than  to  express  a  posi- 
tive opinion  of  our  own.  We  may,  perhaps, 
remark  that  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  new  work  on 
^'American  Cattle,*^  disapproves  of  bleeding, 
and  that  the  late  Dr.  Dadd  cried  out  with 
great  energy,  *'No  more  blood-letting  V^  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  stock  growiqg  in 
this  oonntiy  gives  great  interest  to  all  ques* 
tions  involving  its  management,  both  in  health 
and  in  sickness.  What  is  the  practice  of 
fanners  in  relation  to  bleeding  their  animals? 


JVw  the  Jitw  Engiamd  Farater, 
BSdFBOOITY-^MUTTOir. 

The  American  farmer  takes  his  ideas  of 
sheep  from  the  Merino,  which  is  a  wool  sheep 
and  nothing  else,  and  as  a  consequence  when- 
ever anythmg  is  said  about  sheep,  we  always 
bear  the  cry  of  wool,  wool !  This  is  the  cry 
with  Dr.  Randall  in  reference  to  the  Recipro- 
city treaty.  But  there  is  something  more 
tibaa  wool  in  the  long  wooled  sheep.  There  is 
mutton,  and  why  do  we  not  hear,  in  the  connec- 
tion with  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty, 
the  cry  of  mutton  ?  Why  do  not  our  farmers 
ask  to  be  protected  against  Canadian  mutton  ? 
And  why  not  against  Canadian  beef?  Be- 
cause our  fanners  can  produce  beef  as  cheap 
and  as  good  as  the  Canadians.  They'  can  also 
produce  as  good  mutton  as  the  Canadians, 
and  without  considering  wool  at  all,  they  can 
produce  mutton  as  cheap  as  beef;  that  is,  if 
they  obtain  mutton  sheep. 

The  leadin|^  object  with  the  merino  sheep  is 
wool,  bat  with  the  loii|^  wooled  or  mutton 
sheep  the  leading  ob|eot  is  mutton,  not^  wool, 
akbougfa  the  wool  brmgs  such  a  high  price. 

The  English  farmer  ubors  to  produce  mut- 
ton. He  selects  his  sheep  for  early  maturity ; 
be  wants  to  fat  his  wethers  at  two  years  old. 
This  is  what  is  aimed  at  by  all  the  new  and 
improved  breeds.  It  has  not  been  either  finer 
or  loneer  wool,  as^  the  staple  has  been  short- 
ened ;  out  in  obtaining  sheep  that  matured 
early  they  kept  them  all  the  time  improving, 
and  thns  produced  wool  which  was  less  liable 
to  break, — ^that  is,  the  staple  was  uniform, 
having  no  weak  places  in  it,  and  there  was  less 
ootted  wool  in  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  was 
more  raluable.  Let  the  farmer  foiget  all 
aboot  wool,  but  labor  to  produce  the  best  of 
mutton  from  the  yovngest  sheep,  and  he  will 
produce  the  best  wool, — ^he  cannot  do  any- 
thing else,^that  is,  the  best  of  its  kind.  A 
better  breed  might  produce  better  wool.  An- 
other thu^g  lie  most  remember,  that  long 
wooled  sheep  mature  earlier  than  the  merino, 
and  decay  sooner.  He  never  ought  to  breed 
fiom  his  own  ewes  afler  they  are  five  years 


old.  Fat  them  at  that  age,  and  he  will  have 
good  mutton  from  his  ewes,  and  wool  not 
mush  deteriorated ;  but  wool  from  old  ewes  is 
liable  to  be  weak  and  ootted,  loose  and  dry, 
or  what  J.  Wali^rorth  designates  "brastry,"  a 
term  we  believe  unknown  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  vexy  expressive.  But  unless  sheep 
are  aept  in  good  thriving  condltipn,  we  cannot 
have  good  wool.  Then  again,  must  be  con- 
sidered the  value  of  the  lambs  from  long 
wooled  sheep.  Here  is  another  source  of 
wedth.  For  the  butcher,  merino  lambs  are 
of  little  value,  but  from  Che  long  wools,  their 
large  size  and  early  maturity  are  objects  for 
the  farmer  near  or  where  access  is  easy  to  the 
market. 

We  want  this  subject  looked  at  from  every 
stand  point, — and  we  have  another  considera- 
tion in  the  fact  that  it  costs  little  more  to  fence 
against  long  wooled  sheep  than  against  other 
cattle;  but  they  require  good  pastures,  and 
here  is  a  point  where  our  farmers  feul.  They 
want  to  keep  the  long  wool  sheeg  on  pastures 
where  the  merino  can  only  obtain  a  bare  ex- 
istence, and  they  become  poor  and  their  wool 
worthless  almost,  and  the  fanners  abandon 
long  wooled  sheep  because,  they  say,  they  are 
not  adapted  to  our  sjrstem  of  fanning.  They 
also  crowd  them  dnnng  winter  into  close  quar- 
ters, and  feed  them  on  the  poorest  of  hay,  and 
when  they  oome  out  in  the  spring  poor,  and 
wool  worth  little,  they  say  this  will  not  do, — 
we  must  go  back  to  the  merino.  But  they 
gave  the  best  of  hay,  meal  and  oil  cake  and 
roots  to  the  stall-fed  ox,  and  he  comes  out 
fat  and  worth  a  pile  for  beef.  Had  they  fed 
their  sheep  the  same,  they  would  have  had  as 
much  weight  of  mutton  as  of  beef,  and  would 
sell  for  as  much,  and  sixty  pounds  of  wool  be- 
sidea;  but  they  fed  the  sheep  with  what  the 
oxen  would  not  eat,  and  then  found  facdt  be- 
cause they  do  not  come  out  as  well. 

Mentor. 

Bogton^  Nov,  27, 1868. 

B3EMABKS.— We  believe  that  our  farmers  do 
ask  to  be  protected  against  Canada  beef  and 
mutton,  as  weU  as  wool.  We  were  recently 
informed  by  one  of  the  buyers  of  Canada  stock 
for  Brighton  market  that  an  intelligent  farmer 
in  the  Fh>vince8  told  him  that  after  paying  the 
duty  on  stock  he  could  suocessf  idly  compete 
with  the  farmers  in  the  States. 


— Orrin  Hager,  of  Waningford,  Y t.,  writes  to  the 
Fabmbb  that  while  at  work  in  the  bam  with  his 
fiuher  recently,  they  found  a  raccoon  snugly  curled 
up  in  a  barrel  that  stood  on  the  floor.  On  taking 
him  to  the  house  he  was  rather  bashfU  at  first, 
but  now  he  eats  maple  molasses  and  other  deUca^ 
cles,  and  appears  to  be  quite  well  satisfied  with 
his  winter  quarters. 
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From  the  Bpringfleld,  Mmc.  Bepublleaiu 
WXLIJB  WXNT  A  ^W^OOINO. 

ToQDg  WlUie  went  a  woolDg, 
One  plesMat  Sanday  night; 

Went  wooing  Jennie  Gilbert- 
Pray  who  had  a  better  right? 

The  dew  was  on  the  flowere. 
The  start  were  eblning  bright, 

When  WliUe  went  a  wooiog, 
One  pleasant  Sunday  nigQt. 

The  path  led  tbrongh  the  meadoWf 

To  farmer  Gilbert's  house, 
And  Wll  lo  trod  as  gently. 

And  "sly  as  a  mouse." 
Bat  his  heart  it  grew  tumnltnoni, 

When  first  he  saw  the  light 
In  farmer  Gilbert's  parlor, 

That  pleasant  Sunday  night. 


Jennie  Gilbert  was  the  mistress 

Of  firmer  Gilbert's  farm, 
And  many  fond  admirers 

Had  ofMrcd  her  their  arm ; 
And  told  her  how  they  loved  bar, 

But  it  wasn't  told  aright, 
'Cntil  Willie  went  a  wooing. 

One  pleasant  Bnnday  nlgnt. 


She  was  her  father*s  all  on  earth; 

Her  mother,  years  ago, 
Went  down  the  darkened  valley, 

And  crossed  the  liver's  flow; 
And  Jennie  grew  to  womanhood,— 

Of  her  f  jtber's  home  the  light, 
Where  Willie  went  a  wooing, 

One  pleasant  Sunday  night. 

Twas  never  known  what  Willie  said, 

Nor  how  his  love  he  told. 
But— Jennie  let  him  hold  her  head, 

(Perhaps  that  made  him  hold,) 
For  he  kissed  her  on  her  burning  cheek. 

Her  little  hand  held  tight,— 
Bid  Willie,  while  a  wooing. 

One  pleasant  Sunday  night. 

The  farmer  in  the  kitehen  lone. 

Bat  by  himself  apart, 
The  wooing  in  the  parlor 

Made  sorrowful  bis  herrt. 
The  hour  hand  on  the  kitchen  elodk 

Was  standing  bolt  npright, 
Bre  Willie  left  oft  wooing, 

That  pleasant  Sunday  mght. 

To  breakliMt  on  the  morrow, 

Jennie  came  a  little  la:  e. 
Her  father  gazed  Into  her  eyea. 

And  sought  to  read  his  fate ; 
But  she  kept  her  secret  nobly. 

Her  father's  gaie  despite. 
Said  not  a  word  of  Willie 

Or  tiie  pleaaant  Sunday  night. 

Dark-browed  sat  fknner  Gilbert^ 

And  with  a  lengthened  face. 
He  thought  of  all  the  empty  rooms. 

Within  that  pleasant  place; 
So  sad  was  his  demeanor, 

That  Jennie,  pale  with  firigbt, 
Thought  WlUie  cure  was  tabooed 

From  coming  Sunday  night. 


But  WUlle  Gray  was  sent  fbr 

That  very  blessed  day. 
And  evervulng  was  settled 

Before  he  went  away.  ) 

For  Will,  and  Jane,  and  *<Fathet'* 

"Put  everything  to  rights/' 
And  WilUo  came  a  wooing. 

The  coming  Sunday  nignta* 

Blithe  Will  and  gentle  Jennie 

Now  Journey  side  by  side, 
A  worthy,  happy  huaband, 

A  loved  ana  loving  bride. 
Fanner  Gilbert  rooks  the  cradle. 

The  farm  looks  trim  and  bright, 
And  Willie  woes  his  Jenoie 

Now,  every  Sunday  night. 


SZTBAGTS  AND  BIOPXIIW* 


FATTBKnfG  8^BBP. 

Please  give  the  best  method  and  feed  for  fatten- 
ing Bheep.  D.  H« 

Oilfield,  Ue.,  Nov.  3, 1868. 

Rbkaskb.— The  best  method  and  feed  must  of 
coarse  depend  somewhat  on  circnmstanoes.  Bat 
after  all,  the  pith  of  the  old  say  log  that  "the  good 
workman  never  complains  of  tools"  is  aboat  as 
applicable  to  the  feeder  as  to  the  mechanic.  The 
best,  method  and  materials  for  building  a  ship  can 
only  be  learned  by  actual  practice,  and  we  believe 
there  is  aboat  as  mnch  experience  and  skill  re- 
quired in  fattening  sheep  as  in  bailding  ships.  In  ' 
either  case  the  recorded  knowledge  of  other  mea 
may  assist,  but  cannot  make  the  finished  work- 
man. It  is  therefore  with  much  diffidence  that  we 
attempt  a  reply  to  a  request  for  information  on  a 
subject  of  which  ife  have  little  practical  knowl- 
edge, at  but  few  sheep  are  fattened  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

We  copied  hist  summer,— Mokthlt  Fakmbs 
page  322,  some  remarks  npon  the  subject  by  an 
English  farmer  who  put  the  remark  in  italics,  '*  J 
alwaya  try  to  avoid  letting  any  of  my  sheep  or  lambe 
have  any  sudden  change  offood^*  thus  indicating  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  regularity 
and  care  in  feedlngf.  Indeed,  Dr.  Randall  says 
*<all  experienced  flockmasters  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  sheep  fed  with  perfect  regnlarity  as  to 
time  and  amount  will  do  better  on  rather  inferior 
keep,  than  on  the  best  without  that  regularity.** 

John  Johnston,  Esq.,  the  well  known  farmer  of 
Geneva,  X.  Y.,  gave  tiie  following  account  a  few 
years  ago  of  his  manner  of  feeding  sheep. 

*'I  generally  buy  my  sheep  in  October.  Then  I 
have  good  pasture  to  put  them  on,  and  they  gain  a 
good  deal  befiue  winter  fets  in.  I  have  generally- 
had  to  pat  them  in  the  yards  about  the  first  of 
December.  For  tlie  last  twen^-three  years  I  hare 
fed  straw  the  first  two  or  two  and  a  half  months,  a 
pound  of  oil  cake,  meal  or  grain,  to  each  sheep. 
When  I  commence  feeding  hay,  if  It  Is  good  early 
cat  clover,  I  generally  reduce  theqnaatlty  of  meal 
or  grain  one-half;  but  that  depends  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sheep.  If  they  are  not  pretty  feX^  I 
continue  the  fbll  feed  of  meal  or  grain  with  their 
clover,  and  on  both  they  fatten  wonderfhUy  fiut. 
This  year  (1862-8)  I  fed  buckwheat,  a  pound  fio 
each  per  day,  half  in  the  morning  and  half  at  four 
o'clodL  P.  M.,  with  wheat  and  barley  straw.  I 
found  the  sheep  gained  a  little  over  a  pound  each 
per  week.  It  never  was  profitable  for  me  to  com- 
mence fattening  lean  sheep,  or  very  fat  ones. 
Sheep  should  be  tolerably  fi^r  mutton  when  yardecU 
I  keep  their  yards  and  sheds  thoroughly  Uttered 
with  straw. 

"Last  year  I  only  fed  straw  one  month.  The 
sheep  were  fed  a  pound  of  buckwheat  each.  Frona 
the  20th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  March,  they 
gained  nearly  \\  pounds  each  per  week.  They 
were  fhll-blood  Merinos—bat  not  those  with  the 
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lazige  eroMff  aiGuid  thelF  necks.  I  bare  fed  sheep 
for  the  eastern  markets  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  I  alvays  made  a  profit  on  them  except  in 
1841-2.  I  then  fed  at  a  loss.  It  was  a  tight  sqaeete 
in  1860-1  to  get  their  dang  for  profit  Some  years 
I  have  made  largely. .  I  did  so  this  year,  (1862-3,) 
and  if  I  liad  held  on  two  weeks  longer  I  should 
have  made  mach  more.  Taking  all  together  it 
has  been  a  good  business  for  me." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Webb,  of  Mllford  Centre,  Ohio,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Country  Gentleman^  says 
that  the  common  practice  in  that  corn-growing 
section  is  to  buy  up  sheep  for  feedmg  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  months,  put  them  on  good  pastures 
till  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  feeding 
commences  with  about  half  an  ear  of  com  each 
day,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  till  the  first 
or  middle  of  December— according  to  the  season — 
when  they  commence  giving  them  com  in  the 
shock,  at  the  rate  of  two  bnshels  per  100  sheep ; 
which  is  gradually  increased  up  to  three  bnshels. 
They  are  fed  com  in  the  morning  and  hay  in  the 
evening.  The  com  is  of  the  large  Western  kind 
and  is  never  husked,  consequently  the  sheep  have 
not  only  the  com  but  the  fodder  likewise.  The 
shocks  are  usually  made  of  one  hundred  hills,  and 
we  snppose  are  drawn  from  the  field  as  wanted. 
Some  of  the  best  feeders  say  they  would  not  have 
the  com  husked  if  it  could  be  done  for  nothing. 
Mr.  Webb's  sheep  had  a  shed  for  protection,  with 
access  to  water.  He  thinks  that  one  wetting  by 
exposure  to  storms  will  take  off  two  week's  feed. 


XINO   or  TOMFKINS  COUNTY. 

Herewith  I  send  you  some  specimens  of  one  of 
the  floest  apples  I  have  ever  seen.  1  raised  this 
year  about  two  bushels,  all  nearly  as  fair  and 
large  as  these. 

I  think  upon  trying  them  yon  will  pronounce  a 
favorable  judgment.  It  is  a  full  beai-er  and  has  no 
bad  quality,  while  it  abounds  with  virtues.  The 
same  is  indicative  of  its  place  of  nativity,  in  New 
York,— the  "King  of  Tompkins  County.'^ 
I.  A.  Shurtlbff, 

bv  AuousTiNE  Shvbtleff. 

BrookUne,  Mass.,  Nov.  24, 1868. 

Kbmabxb.— Thanks  for  the  beantlAil  apples, 
which  prove  as  good  as  they  are  fab:.  Put  in  the 
Bcalee  the  specimens  received  averaged  8^  ounces. 
"This  splendid  apple,"  says  Dr.  Warder,  In  his 
American  Pomology ^  "which  has  attracted  so  much 
suttention  of  recent  years,  had  its  origin,  as  is  sup- 
posed, in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  where  it  has 
been  much  cultivated.  Tree  vigorous,  healthy, 
laigo  and  spreadingt  an  abundant  annual  bearer. 
Fruit  laige,  handsome,  globular,  irregular,  some- 
what oonlc,  angular ;  *  surfitce  smooth,  yellow,  cov- 
eted de^  red,  marbled  and  striped  i  dots  numer- 
ous, gray,  huge.  Basin,  shallow,  folded;  eye 
large,  short,  eloted ;  cavity  wide,  shallow,  wavy ; 
stem  short  and  thick.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  ten- 
der, breaking;  flavor  sub-acid,  aromatic.  Quality 
best.  Use,  table,  kitchen  and  market;  season, 
December  and  longer."    Mr.  Colo  says,  '*as  good 


as  the  Wine  apple,  as  showy,  and  better  than  the 
20-Onnce." 

These  specimens  raised  on  Massachusetts'  soil, 
are  about  half  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
outline  in  Warder's  Pomology,  and  proportionally 
longer.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  author  of 
that  work  lives  in  Mlssoari,  and  that  his  specimens 
were  probably  raised  in  the  fertile  West,  this  fact 
is  alike  creditable  to  our  old  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  skill  and  care  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
raised. 


NORWAY  0AT8. 

If  the  oats  called  Norway  oats  were  first  discov- 
ered in  this  country  on  the  farm  of  D.  W.  Ramsdell 
of  Vermont,  I  would  like  to  know  why  they  are 
called  Norway  Oats.  A  SiuscaiBER. 

North  Ferrisburg,  Vt.,  Nov,  23, 1868. 

Remarks. — In  reply  to  a  similar  inquiry  made 
by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  at  a 
late  meeting,  and  in  response  to  Solon  Eobinson, 
who  denounced  these  oats  as  "a  swindle  and  an 
unmitigated  humbug,"  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  firm 
who  advertise  them  in  New  York,  claimed  a  hear- 
ing. As  repoVted  in  the  Tribmie,  he  said :— ''The 
name  'Norway'  we  simply  employ  as  a  trade  mark, 
which  we  have  a  right  to  do.  Hero  Mr.  Jones 
talked  a  long  time  about  the  superionty  of  the 
Norway  oafs,  and  stated  that  this  is  not  another 
name  for  the  Poland  oats.  They  do  not,  bo  said, 
claim  that  the  Norway  is  very  much  heavier  than 
the  common  oats.  But  what  they  do  claim  is,  that 
the  Norway  yields  more  abundant  crops  of  grain. 
The  straw  is  much  stiffcr  and  maintains  an  erect 
position  on  any  kind  of  land  much  longer  than  the 
common  oats,  and  consequently  the  panicles  fill 
with  grain  much  more  satisfactorily  tLan  if  the 
stems  fell  down  before  the  kernels  have  come  to 
maturity.  Its  bearing  qualities,  he  said,  are  truly 
wonderful." 


AN  IXTBBBSTINO  CASE  OF  PARALYSIS. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  horse,  the  lips  of 
which  arc  paralyzed.  £arly  last  su mmer  the  horse 
got  a  poke  over  bis  ears  and  across  his  head  in 
such  a  way  that  It  was  almost  Impossible  to  get  it 
off.  Immediately  afterwards  his  lips  became  very 
badly  swollen,  and  although  he  could  gather  some 
grass  with  his  tcctb,  he  was  unable  to  hold  it  in 
his  mouth,  and  has,  therefore,  become  very  poor. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  know  a 
remedy.  w.  b.  k. 

West  Fairlee,  Vt ,  Nov.  13, 1868. 

Remarks.— We  hope  some  reader  of  the  Far- 
mer will  respond  to  the  above  request.  Mr. 
Youatt  says,  **ihe  stream  of  nervous  influence  is 
sometimes  stopped,  and  thence  results  palsy  or 
paralysis.  This  in  the  horse  usually  proceeds 
item  some  injury  to  the  spiual  cord."  But  these 
remarks  were  made  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  paralysis  of  the  fore  or  hind  extremities  of  the 
horse.  The  American  Cyclopaedia  defines  paraly- 
sis as  "the  loss  of  the  function  of  motion  or  sensa- 
tion from  an  interruption  or  destruction  of  the  ner- 
vous influence  necessary  to  those  acts.  This  may 
occur  either  in  the  brain,  in  the  course  of  the  ner- 
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▼ous  connection,  (spinal  marrow  and  nerres)  or  in 
the  peripheral  termination  of  these  nerres/'  Par- 
alysis is,  therefore,  a  symptom  rather  than  a  dis- 
ease,—a  result  rather  than  a  cause,— and  oar  in- 
quiry should  be  directed  rather  to  the  cause  than 
the  effect  Mr.  Touatt  says  when  paralysis  is  con-, 
fined  to  certain  parts  alone,  such  as  the  ear,  lips 
and  larynx,  any  apparent  cause  should  be  at  once 
removed,  and  then  treated  by  counter  irritants, 
such  as  blisters  and  setons. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP.— D&TZNO  MUCK. 

In  looking  over  your  paper  this  evening  I  see  an 
article  headed  ''Long  Wooled  Sheep,^'  and  in 
reading  it  I  see  the  writer  mendons  the  Oxford 
Downs  as  a  valuable  breed.  From  what  he  says, 
and  ih>m  the  description  I  have  seen  before  of 
them,  I  think  I  should  like  them,  and  I  wish  to 
ioquiro  of  yon  or  your  contributor  Mentor,  where 
they  can  be  found. 

I  would  also  like  to  inquire  of  your  subscribers 
who  are  accustomed  to  using  muck,  if  it  can  be  dried 
without  great  expense  so  it  can  be  used  under  the 
cattle  in  the  winter,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  way 
of  doing  It.  B.  B.  Smith. 

JJover,  Me.,  Nov.  14, 1868. 

Kbmahks.— In  relation  to  the  Oxford  Downs  we 
can  give  our  correspondent  little  information.  It 
was  originally  a  cross  of  the  Hampshire  and  South 
Down  ewes  with  a  Cotswold  ram,  which  has  been 
bred  in  England  with  sufficient  care  to  produce  a 
sheep  of  uniform  character.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Fay, 
of  Lynn,  Mass.,  imported  some  of  them  a  few 
years  ago,  and  was  well  pleased  with  them,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  has  them  now  or  not. 

Muck  for  bedding  cattle  is  dried  simply  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  for  several  monUis  after 
being  dug  out  of  the  bog,  carted  in  a  dry  time  to 
some  shed,  bam  cellar,  leanto  or  other  shelter, 
and  of  convenient  access  to  the  cattle  stalls.  Some 
adopt  the  plan  of  beginning  an  excavation  at  the 
border'  of  the  marsh  sufficiently  wide  for  a  cart 
path,  throwing  the  muck  out  on  boards  or  planks 
laid  upon  the  surface  on  each  side,  to  prevent  it 
ftx>m  absorbing  moisture  fh>m  the  wet  ground  be- 
neath ;  this  broad  ditch  being  carried  to  a  sufficient 
length  and  depth  to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity 
of  muck.  Thus  thrown  oat,  the  two  piles  arc  cov- 
ered wi.h  boards,  and  in  from  six  to  twelve  months 
will  be  found  to  be  dry  and  light.  If  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  is  solid  a  cart  may  bo  backed  into  it 
and  very  easily  tilled ;  or,  if  soft,  wait  till  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  the  team  and 
cart  or  sled. 

This  exposure  of  the  muck  has  other  beneficial 
effects  beside  that  of  drying.  The  fibres  of  moss, 
grass  roots,  &c.,  are  decomposed  so  that  the  tough 
blocks  are  readily  pulverized.  **Another  advan- 
tage," says  Prof.  S.  \7.  Johnson,  '*of  exposure  is 
to  bring  the  peat  into  a  state  of  more  active  chem- 
ical change.  Peat  of  the  deeper,  denser  sorts,  is 
generally  too  inert  (<sonr,' co!d)  to  be  directly 
nscfol  to  the  plant.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  ap- 
pears gradually  to  acquire  the  properties  of  the 
humus  of  the  soil,  or  of  stable  manure,  which  are 


vegetable  matters,  altered  by  the  same  exposures. 
It  appears  to  become  more  readily  oxidable,  more 
active,  chemically,  and  thus  more  capable  of  ex- 
citing or  rather  aiding  vegeti^ble  growth,  which  so 
far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  is  the  result  of  chemi- 
cal activities."  Peat  used  for  fhel  is  sometimes 
kiln-dried,  but  we  have  never  known  of  any  Buch 
expensive  process  in  preparing  it  for  bedding;  nor 
do  we  think  there  is  any  need  of  It.  If  thrown 
out  upon  dry  land  in  foil,  winter  or  spring,  without 
any  covering,  it  will  become  sufficiently  dry  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  If 
housed  when  thus  dry. 

BOUSE  OBLLABS. 

While  engaged  in  banking  the  house  this  week, 
at  odd  Jobs,  the  question  occurred  to  me,  how 
much  does  it  cost  first  to  bank  a  house  every  fall 
and  then  to  take  it  away  every  spring  ?  Not  less 
than  one  day's  work  for  each  operaaon.  This  In 
forty  years  would  amount  to  $80  at  only  $1  per 
dav,— quite  a  sum  for  a  farmer  to  spend.  Besides 
this,  there  is  the  wearof  tfaehouse  tobe  taken  into 
account.  I  have  inquired  of  several  of  my  neigh- 
bors how  all  this  expense  can  be  saved.  "Better 
underpinning,"  is  all  the  answer  I  get  ih>m  some; 
others  say  **iay  your  wall  in  mortar."  Some  say 
that  it  is  enough  to  lay  two  feet  of  the  top  in  mor- 
tar ;  others  that  it  should  be  so  laid  from  top  to 
bottom.  Some  sajr  that  the  wall  should  be  double 
with  a  space  for  air ;  others  that  a  single  wall  is 
sufficient.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  be 
able  to  keep  our  potatoes,  apples,  vegetables,  &C., 
from  frost.  How  would  it  do  to  point  an  ordinary 
wall  with  mortar,  then  set  up  some  two-inch  stuff* 
and  lath  and  plaster  on  that  ?  A  reply  to  these 
questions  by  tne  editor  or  some  of  tlie  correspon- 
dents of  the  Farmer  will  confor  a  favor  on 

A  TouNO  Farmeb. 

Wdthngfordt  Vi.,  Nm>.  2,  1868. 

Remarks.— A  eellar  may  be  kept  from  fireezing 
by  setting  the  house  on  a  stone  or  brick  under- 
pinning which  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  Inches 
thick,  lining  up  inside  with  bricks  or  flat  sttmes, 
and  leaving  a  space  of  an  inch  to  six  inches  for 
*<dead  air"  between  the  two.  But  where  a  house 
is  set  directly  upon  the  cellar  wall  this  cannot 
well  bo  done.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  dirty,  expen- 
sive and  ruinous  practice  to  bank  up  with  earth. 
It  requires  a  team  to  do  it,  cuts  up  and  defaces 
the  yard  about  the  house,  and  rots  the  wood-work 
and  sills  when  it  is  done.  In  the  spring  the  earth 
is  to  be  removed  when  the  ground  is  soft,  and  the 
dirty  process  is  to  be  gone  over  with  again. 

A  better  way  is  to  *<bank  up"  with  some  light 
substance.  Frost  will  penetrate  a  granite  slab  two 
feet  thick,  quicker  than  it  will  a  beg  of  feathers 
of  half  that  thickness.  If  dry  leaves  are  at  hand, 
put  up  the  boards  edgewise  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide  between  them  and 
the  house  and  fill  it  with  dry  leaves,  tread  them 
down,  and  cover  them  over  with  boards  laid  on  so 
as  to  conduct  the  rain  away.  If  leaves  are  not  t 
hand,  reftise  hay  or  straw  may  be  used. 

The  best  substance,  however,  that  we  have  found 
is  branches  of  the  white  pine,  hemlock  or  other 
evergreen  trees.  It  is  easily  procured,  and  re- 
quires no  use  of  boards  in  banking.    Cover  a  space 
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wiu  them  two  fleet  or  more  wide  on  the  ground, 
and  as  high  against  the  honse  as  yon  please,  jand 
tread  them  down  so<  that  thej  will  He  somewhat 
compactly.  If  the  first  snow  that  thos  falls  is  at- 
tended  by  wind,  it  will  probably  sift  the  snow  into 
all  the  crevioes  among  the  branches  and  these  form 
a  most  effectual  barrier  against  the  progress  of 
King  Frost.  If  the  wind  does  not  do  the  work, 
do  it  yourself  with  a  shovel. 

All  the  drainage  of  the  house  which  we  occupy 
passes  out  through  the  north  comer  under  a  wood- 
house  floor.  This  is  nerer  warmed  by  fire.  Out- 
side of  the  house,  pine  branches  are  laid  upon  the 
ground  and  up  against  the  clapboards,  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  feet,  and  none  of  the  pipes 
haye  fh>ien,  although  water  is  continually  driz- 
zliag  through  them. 

001VW0LD8  IK  TBBMOirT. 

Enclosed  I  send  yon  a  sample  of  wool  clipped 
trom  a  Cotswold  ewe  (one  of  nine)  recently  pur- 
chased ftom  Mr.  T.  L.  Hart,  West  domwall,  Conn. 
They,  together  with  the  bunks  received  from  Mr. 
H.,  are  good  specimens  of  thiy  breed  of  sheep. 
The  wool  on  onp  of  the  bucks  measures  over  seven 
inches,  Is  quite  thick  and  firm.  I  have  a  specimen 
of  wool  of  fourteen  months  growth,  taken  ftom  a 
eosset  ewe,  which  measures  fifteen  inches. 

Man^teUer,  Fl.,  Nov.  80, 1868.     A.  D.  Arms. 

Rexabks.— -No  wonder  that  beautiful  delicate 
doth,  fit  for  anybody's  wife's  or  daughter's  Sunday 
dreis  can  be  made  ikom  such  silky,  glossy  fibres  as 
those  which  make  up  the  beautiful  lock  of  wool 
accompanying  the  above  communication.  The 
editor  of  the  MorUpeUer  Journal,  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  examining  these  sheep,  says,  "a  visit  to  this 
flock  will  well  repay  any  one  interested  in  breed- 
ing sheep.  Much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Arms  for 
the  enterprise  he  has  exhibited  in  procuring  them.' 


WAICTS  TO  UIOW  ALL  ABOUT  FRUIT  CtJLTlTBB. 

I  have  purchased  a  small  farm  ten  miles  Arom 
Boston,  and  as  I  am  but  an  amateur  in  farming, 
though  all  my  boyish  days  were  spent  in  that  oc- 
cnpaiion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  in- 
quiries through  your  valuable  paper.  Most  of  the 
land  of  the  farm  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  vA  small 
run,  however,  passes  through  it,  with  a  brook,  and 
a  level  plat  on  its  border  of  very  rich,  dark  loam. 
The  south  bank  of  the  valley  consists  of  four  ter- 
races vaiying  lYom  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide.  I 
wish  to  cultivate  fhiit  to  considerable  extent  of 
all  the  best  varieties  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate. 
I  wish  to  learn  what  ore  the  best  and  most  reliable 
pears;  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  quinces, 
with  best  variety  of  small  fruiis.  Is  it  aavisable 
to  set  them  ont  this  fall,  or  *vait  till  spring? 
Where  can  I  find  the  bes^t  assortment,  and  most 
reliable  man  to  purchase  of?  I  propose  to  set  out 
this  fall  and  next  spring  three  or  four  hundred 
pear  trees  with  i4>ple,  peach  and  cherries.  If  you, 
or  any  of  your  correspondents,  will  post  me  up  in 
these  matters,  you  will  much  oblige 

JImIom,  Nov.  29, 1868.  A  Subso&ibsb. 

Rbxabxi.— Our.  correspondent  is  full  of  seal, 
and,  Hko  a  new  broom,  means  to  sweep  clean.  He 
has  laid  out  a  laige  work,  and  we  fear,  will  at- 
tempt too  much  at  once.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  learn  ftom  the  books,  or  ftom  what  we  may 


say,  all  he  desires  to  know ;  he  must  get  most 
of  it  by  experience,  by  actual  contact  with  the 
work  itself.  Still,  ho  can  be  greatly  aided  by 
books,  and  to  securo  this  aid  we  advise  him  to 
get  Downit^'s  FruUs  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 
and  read  it  carefully  through  the  winter.  Another 
source  of  aid— far  better  than  any  we  can  give 
him— is  to  visit  the  fanns  of  his  neighbors  and  see 
for  himself  what  crops  flourish  best  on  soils  sim- 
ilar to  his  own,  especially  noting  whether  the 
fnit  trees  he  desires  to  cultivate  are  thrifty  and 
produce  crops.  He  should  then  put  the  same 
questions  to  his  neighbors  that  he  has  put  to  us, 
because  different  localities  are  favorable  or  un- 
favorable to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees,  and  our 
suggestions  may  not  suit  his  particular  locality. 

Apple  trees  may  as  well  be  set  in  the  fall  as  in 
the  spring;  peach,  pear  and  cherry  trees,  we  pre- 
fer to  set  in  the  spring.  You  must  look  to  our 
advertising  columns  for  persons  who  sell  trees. 
Most  of  them  are  able  to  supply  all  the  common 
vaiietiea. 

CUBB8  POB  OXBAaa  OB  8CBAT0HE8. 

In  reply  to  the  inquhry  of  «»R.  P.  T."  of  Canaan, 
Vt.,  for  a  cure  for  scratches,  I  copy  the  following 
Arom  Chase's  Receipt  Book  :—l.  wood  ashes  lye 
and  a  strong  decoction  of  white  oak  bark,  boiled 
together,  will  cure  bad  cases  of  scratches,  but  it 
will  take  off  the  hair.  Most  be  apufled  with  a  long 
handled  swab,  as  it  will  make  the  animal  tear 
around  like  mad.  2.  Half  ounce  of  verdigris  in 
one  pint  of  whiskey.  3.  Sweet  oil  6  onnees,  borax 
2  ounces,  sugar  of  lead  2  ounces,  well  mixed  and 
applied  twice  a  day.  4.  Copperas  and  chamberlye, 
used  as  above.  5.  AVhite  lead  and  1  inseed  oi  I ,  mixed 
as  for  paint;  some  prefer  lamp  oil ;  if  the  latter  is 
used,  it  must  be  mixed  till  it  assumes  alight  straw 
color.  Before  applying  either  of  the  above  the 
horse's  legs  must  be  irashed  perfectly  clean  and 
rubbed  dry,  A  Subbobibbb. 

NoHh  Orange,  Mass.,  Not,  28. 1868. 

Remabbs.— We  know  nothing  of ''Chase's  Re- 
ceipt Book."  Our  correspondent  says  of  the  first 
three  prescriptions,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the 
worst  eases  will  be  cured  in  a  few  days  by  their 
use.  There  seems  to  be  as  many  cures  for  the 
scratches  as  there  are  out  West  for  the  aguel 

THB  KOTBMBBB  8HOOTIBO  STABS. 

Our  Indian  summer  that  has  delayed  its  coming 
so  long,  was  fairly  iuangu rated  this  morning  by  a 
grand  display  of  fireworks.  Tou  may  remember 
that  two  yeard  ago,  I  was  watching  so  eagerly  for 
a  similar  scene  that  I  dreamed  about  it,  and  waked 
to  find  mv  dream  unrealized.  La&t  night  I  retired 
without  thinking  of  the  matter,  but  still  I  dreamed 
of  the  meteors,  and  as  I  started  on  my  customary 
round  of  chores,  lantern  in  hand,  I  soon  found  that 
my  dream  this  -time  was  more  than  realised, 
as  from  that  time  till  the  greater  light  that  rules 
the  dliy  pat  out  the  fixed  stars  the  display  was 
truly  grand.  Many  of  the  largest  meteors  leaving 
a  brilliant  train  that  lasted  some  time. 

Boxbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  14, 18b8.     W.  I.  Simonds. 


CUBB  rOB  CUILBLAIirS. 

Anoint  the  feet  thoroughly  with  salt  butter,  and 
heat  in  bv  a  hot  fire  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
BrookJUld,  Vt.,  1868.  L.  w.  B. 
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About  three  yettra  ago  it  wu  stated  in  a 
public  ftddreBB  that  ill  our  national  flags  "are 
grown,  spun,  wovea  and  dyed  in  England; 
■nd  that  on  the  4tb  of  Julj,  the  prond  Amer- 
ican ensign  which  floats  over  every  American 
■hip,  post  and  fort,  and  every  patriotic  borne, 
flanntfl  forth  upon  the  breete  the  induatrial 
dependence  of  America  upon  England."  It 
was  also  said  that  "we  imported  in  1860  $10,- 
000,000  of  worsteds,  principall/  from  Eng- 
land, while  we  made  on1}-t3,000,000."  These 
and  a  great  many  similar  facts  have  satisfied 
us  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
production  of  coarse  or  combing  wool.  The 
demand  for  mutton  ia  another  ailment  in  fa- 
vor of  a  larger  breed  of  sheep  than  the  Merino. 

While  faroring  therefore  the  introduction  of 
the  Leicester,  Cot8woldjindT)owns,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  done  at  the  expense  of  a 
breed  00  valuble  as  the  Herioo,  or  under  the 
excitement  of  a  "fever." 


We  dread  fevers.  Whether  the  patient  be 
an  individual  or  a  commumty,  both  pulse  and 
brain  are  affected.  The  poor  patient  is  often 
subject  to  hallucinations  and  phantasies  whicfa, 
though  strangely  real  at  the  time,  prove  on 
bis  recovery  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketb. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  American  people  are 
constitutioDally  predisposed  to  fevers,  but  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  the  comma- 
nity  would  seem  to  justify  the  most  stringent 
ptecantionary  measnrei.  We  are  just  recov- 
ering from  a  hop  fever  that  has  proved  of  un- 
usnal  severity.    A  violent  tjpe  of  potato  fe- 

'a  known  to  exist  in  some  sections,  while 
in  others  many  cases  of  a  relapse  of  the  hen 
fever  are  reported.  One  of  (he  worst  features 
of  these  diseases  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they 

succeeded  by  a  chill,  which  nsually  corre- 
sponds to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  A  few 
years  ago  Merino  bucks  were  sold  from  one  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  head ;  Merino  sheep 
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are  now  sold  in  our  Easterfl  markets  at  one  to 
two  dollars  each,  and  at  the  West  we  read 
of  their  being  pelted  and  boiled  up  for  the 
tallow  and4>ig-feed  their  carcases  afford  I  And 
now  everybody  is  going  into  the  dairy  bnsi- 
nes8,  stock  raising,  or  growing  coarse  wool. 

We  fully  believe,  as  Mr.  J.  Harris  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says  in  the  American  Agr 
ricvlturistt  that  "fanners  fire  making  a  great 
mistake  in  slaughtering  their  sheep.  But 
nothing  will  stop  them.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot 
have  more  stability  and  fixedness  of  purpose 
in  our  agriculture.  What  we  do  we  should  do 
well — and  stick  to  it.  A  farmer  should  think 
for  himself,  and  not  be  influenced  too  much 
by  outside  opinion.  *You  cannot  make  any- 
thing by  raising  common  crops/  said  a  friend 
a  year  ago ;  'you  should  set  out  a  hop-yard.^ 
What  ^ould  he  say  nowP  There^has  been 
more  money  lost  in  hops  the  last  year  than 
would  richly  endow  an  agricultural  college. 
And  if  people  were  educated  to  think  they 
would  have  foreseen  such  a  result.  The  fatt 
is  that  common  crop#  pay  better  now  than 
anything  else,  provided  you  can  only  raise 
enough  of  them  per  acre.  Stick  to  what  you 
understand,  and  let  those  who  have  a  fancy 
for  novelties  try  them.  There  are  enough 
farmers,  so  called,  who  wish  to  make  money 
easily  and  rapidly,  without  you  and  me  adding 
to  the  number."  ^ 

In  presenting  the  above  cut  of  Mr.  George 
Campbell^s  French  Buck  "Matchless,"  as  a  type 
of  the  Merino  sheep,  our  object  is  to  enforce 
the  remark  of  Prof.  Harris  that  "a  farmer 
ahoold  Uiink  for  himself  and  not  be  influenced 
too  much  by  outside  opinion."  It  is  an  old 
proverb  that  all  changes  are  not  improvements, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  more  of  us  would  heed 
the  admonition  to  "stick  to  what  you  under- 
stand." New  England  farmers  understand 
the  management  of  Merino  sheep  much  better 
than  they  do  that  of  the  larger  coarse  wooled 
sheep  of  England,  which  attained  its  perfection 
with  the  introduction  of  turnip  husbandry  into 
that  country.  These  breeds  it  is  true  succeed 
in  Canada,  but  there  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
tfaosd  who  were  brought  up  in  the  old  country, 
of  men  who  "stick  to  what  they  understand." 

If  American  breeders  of  the  Merino  sheep 
have  made  mistakes, — if  they  have  produced 
too  much  oil  or  too  many  wrinkles— it  is  their 
own  fault  and  not  that  of  this  invaluable  ani* 


mal.  These  mistakes  should  be  corrected. 
Such  is  the  wonderful  plasticity  of  sheep  in 
the  hands  of  the  skilful  farmer  that  Lord  Som- 
erville,  an  Englbh  writer,  once  said  that  a 
breeder  **may  chalk  ont  upon  a  wall  a  form  per- 
fect in  itself,  and  then  give  it  existence." 
Our  breeders  "chalked  out"  a  heavy  fleece, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  "giving  it  e2ust- 
ence" — heavy  not  oaly  in  "grease,"  but 
heavy  in  cleansed  wool,  as  has  been  shown  by 
repeated  experiments  —  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  mne  pounds  and  three  ounces  of 
cleansed  wool  having  been  reported  as  sheared 
from  a  single  sheep  in  New  York,  the  growth 
of  eleven  months  and  twenty-one  days.  They 
may  chalk  out  other  excellencies  and  expect 
to  realize  them  with  equal  success. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  new  breeds  of  sheep,  and  learn- 
ing the  art  and  mystery  of  their  management, 
let  us  proceed  cautiously,  and  without  permit- 
ting familiarity  to  breed  contempt  for  our  tried 
friends,  the  Merinos,  which  have  added  so 
largely  to  our  individual  and  national  wealth 
and  comfort.  In  one  word,  if  we  must  have  a 
coarse-wool  fever  let  us  tone  it  down  to  a  mild 
type. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
"BMAIiIi-FOTATO*'  PREMIUMS. 

Agricultural  exhibitions  are  designed  to  be 
a  mutual  benefit, — consequently  each  class,  or 
article  should  receive  encouragement  in  pro- 
portion to  its  importance  to  the  community. 

At  the  close  of  our  Vermont  Agricultural 
Fair  I  remarked  to  some  of  the  directors  that 
a  single  premium  of  only  one  dollar  was  a 
poor  mducement  for  five  or  six  growers  of 
choice  seed  potatoes  to  bring  in  their  samples, 
have  some  of  them  pocketed,  and  the  rest 
badly  bruised,  or  guard  them  for  three  long 
days.  I  was  met  by  the  reply  that  I  was  do- 
ing well  enough ;  that  men  who  sold  potatoes 
for  50  cents  or  $1  per  pound  had  no  right  to 
complain. 

A  glance  at  our  premium  list  shows  that  $23 
in  premiums  are  paid  for  the  three  best  traces 
of  seed  com;  $12  on  sugar;  $22  on  butter; 
$25  on  swine ;  $157  on  sheep ;  $40  on  flow- 
ers and  house  plants,  and  $500  on  horses, 
exclusive  of  "purses."  According  to  the  gov- 
ernment valuation  in  1864,  all  the  horses  in 
this  State,  ^er  two  years  old,  were  worth 
$2,895,533;  according  to  the  estimate,  the 
crop  of  potatoes  raised  the  same  year,  was 
worth  $3,195,237,  or  $299,704  more  than  all 
the  horses  in  the  State,  although  the  horses 
were  the  crop  of  at  least  three  years. 

It   seems,   then,  that  an   interest  consid- 
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erMy  the  smallest  has  five  hundred  thnes 
more  encoaragement  than  the  other,  which  is 
lai^ger,  and  of  proportionate  importance  to 
both  grower  and  consumer.  Potato  raisers 
represent  one  of  the  most  important  agricol- 
ttiral  interests  in  New  England.  They  are  the 
producers  of  an  article  of  ^  diet,  without  which 
Ireland  starves,  and  America  looks  emaciated. 
They  pa^  the  Society  their  share  of  money, 
and  cobt  it  nothing,  comparatively.  Although 
the  society  has  never  paid  us  our  share,  we 
will  say  nothing  about  the  arrears  and  forgive 
them  cheerfully  all  their  past  transgressions, 
if  they  will  but  play /air  and  ahow  fair 
play  hereafter.    We  ask  no  part  of  the  ffiOO 

Said  on  horses,  nor  the  $157  paid'  on  •  ibeep. 
To ;  we  will  help  pay  both,  out  we  very  re- 
spectfully ask  a  sum  (divided,  as  the  society 
may  determine,  between  the  three  or  lour 
best  fields,  and  several  best  varieties,  &c.) 
equal  to  what  the  horses  and  sheep  annually 
eai  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  society  while  on 
exhibition.  Who  Can  say  that  this  is  an  unfair 
proposition  or  an  unjust  claim.    We  claim  it.' 

O.  C.  Wait. 
Wui  Georgia,  R.,  Kav.  10,  1868. 


Whortlbberbies. — ^A  writer  in  the  Prai- 
rie Farmer  thinks  the  cultivation  of  whortle- 
berries would  be  more  remunerative  than 
strawberries.  He  says,  bushes  set  one  foot 
by  three,  yielding  half  a  pint  to  a  bush,  would 
yield  95  busheb,  worth  $5  per  bushel,  or  $475 
per  acre ;  and  once  set,  they  would  be  a  per- 
manent institution.  They  might  be  grown  on 
land  fit  for  little  else.  A  successful  experi- 
ment, though  on  a  small  scale,  would  be  far 
more  valuable  than  a  mere  suggestion. 


Apples. — In  many  parts  of  New  England 
the  apple  crop  is  more  abundant  than  it  has 
been  in  any  year  for  some  time,  but  as  it  is 
quite  short  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  the 
fruit  will  be  wanted  at  good  prices.  In  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  apples  as 
well  as  peaches,  have  been  a  complete  failure. 


To  Cure  Corns. — ^The  com  should  first 
be  well  softened  by  soaking  the  foot  in  warm 
water,  and  as  much  of  it  removed  by  a  sharp 
instrument  as  can  be  done  without  pain.  Then 
apply  over  the  surface  a  very  small  quantity  of 
pulverized  nitrate  of  silver,  and  cover  it  with 
a  piece  of  linen  or  Hnt,  in  ord^  to  keep  it  in 
its  place.  Afler  twenty-four  hours,  the  foot 
may  be  soaked  again,  and  that  portion  of  the 
corn  which  has  become  blackened  and  disinte- 
grated by  the  caustic  removed  by  scraping,  or 
with  a  knife.  Repeat  the  operation  tili  a  core 
is  effected. — Jour,  of  Chemutry, 


t^wAtntxA* 


A  IiITTIJI  GOQBB.  « 


BT  XLIZA  S.  TOBirXIU 


Th*  chni  November  day  was  d<me, 

The  woiUna- world  home>ftirlDg; 
The  wind  oame  roaring  tbrongh  Um  atraeto. 

And  Bet  the  gaa-llghts  flarlag, 
And  hopeleaaly  and  aimlessly 

The  acared  old  leaves  were  flying; 
When,  mingled  with  the  aonfi^eaa  wind, 

I  heard  a  amall  voice  cr>lng. 

And  ahiyerlnff  on  the  comer  stood 

A  child  of  four  or  over; 
Ko  cloak  nor  hat  her  amall,  aoft  arms 

And  wind>blown  enrls  to  cover. 
Her  dimpled  face  was  atalned  with  tears ; 

Hor  round  blue  eyea  ran  over; 
She  eheriahed  in  her  wee,  cold  hand 

A  buneh  of  liMled  clover. 

And,  one  hand  round  her  treaaore,  while 

She  slipped  in  mine  the  other. 
Half  Boaredi  half-confideDtial ,  sold, 

"O  pleaae,  I  want  my  mother." 
'*Tell  me  yoor  street  and  number,  pet; 

I>on'tery;  rit  take  you  to  IL 
Bobbing,  she  answered,  *'I  forget; 

The  organ  made  me  do  it. 

<*He  oame  and  played  at  Miller's  atep; 

The  monkey  took  the  money ; 
I  followed  down  the  sircet,  because 

That  monkey  was  so  itinny. 
Pve  walked  about  a  hundred  houxa 

From  one  street  to  another ; 
The  monkey's  gone,  I've  spoiled  my  flowara; 

O  please,  I  want  my  mother  1" 

"But  what's  your  mother's  name,  and  what 

The  street  ?    Now  think  a  minute." 
"My  mother's  name  is  Mother  Dear; 

The  street— I  can't  begin  ic." 
"But  what  U  strar  gs  about  the  house, 

Or  new,  tot  like  ihe  others?" 
9**1  guess  you  mean  my  trundlC'bad— 

lline  and  my  little  brother's, 

"O  dear,  I  ought  to  be  at  home, 

To  help  him  say  hi«  prayers; 
Sb's  such  a  ba'iy,  he  forgets; 

And  we  are  both  such  players ; 
And  there's  a  bar  between,  to  ka«p 

From  pitching  on  each  other, 
For  Harry  rolls  when  he's  a«*eep— 

0  dear,  I  want  my  mother  1" 

The  aky  grew  stormy,  people  passed 

All  muffled,  homewaid  farlcg. 
"You'll  have  to  apend  the  night  with  mo,^ 

1  aald  at  last,  despairing. 

I  tied  her  'kerchief  roaniner  neck— 
"What  ribbon's  this,  my  blossom?" 

"Why  don't  you  know  ?"  she  smiling  said. 
And  drew  U  from  her  bosom. 

A  card,  with  number,  street,  and  name  t 

My  eyes  astonished  met  it; 
"For,"  said  the  little  one,  "you  see 

I  might  some  time  forget  it : 
And  so  I  wear  a  little  thing 

That  tells  yon  all  about  it ; 
For  mother  savs  she's  very  sore 

I  would  get  lost  without  it." 


"Father,^'  said  a  cobbler^s  lad,  as  he  waa 
egging  away  at  an  old  shoe,  '*thev  say  trout 
ite  nke  everythins  now."  "Weil,  well,"  re- 
plied die  old  gentleman,  **8tick  to  your  work, 
and  they  won^t  bite  yoa." 
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[Copied  bf  penniiiloo  rruiii  TJM  Ifuners.} 
TEB  BISE  TO  BOSTON. 


"Coach    >I1    readj    for  Boaton  T'    ebontB 
WiUiaot  u  lie  climbs  up  to  the  driver' 
and   pull*   hard   at   the   leini,  and  cracka  hia 
whip.     Yon  iM  the  coach,  do  jou  notP  but 
when  are  the  horeesP     1  thick  ihere  mnit 
■ome;    for  it  teems  to  take  all    Willim 
strength  to  hold  them  in.     It  is  hard  work  to 
drive  a  sUge-coacfa. 

Maiy  and  her  little  doUv  are  the  onlj  pa«- 
■engera  inside.  Doll/'s  health  is  poor,  and 
her  mamma  is  taking  her  to  Boston  to  see  the 
doctor.  Marr  baa  .  on  an  elegant  bonnet, 
which  she  found  in  a  bandbox  in  the  garret. 
I  hope  it  do«g  not  make  her  feel  prond. 

Bachel  thinks  it  much  mMr  to  ride  'on  top 
of  the  coach,  where  ehe  can  have  a  fine  view 
of  all  the  places  they  pasB  tbroueh.  She  has 
her  mother's  parasol,  which  will  aeep  the  son 
from  bunting  her. 

James  and  Harrj  are  on  behind.  I  wonder 
if  William  knows  tfaej  are  there.  If  be  does, 
I  think  he  is  too  kind-hearted  to  drive   them 

I  thoogh  thej  have  no  pennies  with 

pay  for  a  ride. 

larKs  at  the  coach,  aa  dogi  are  so 
fond  of  doing;  and  little  Mary  triea  to  climb 
np  by  her  brother  William's  side.  She  does 
not  want  to  be  left  behind  this  fine  day.  when 
all  the  boys  and  cirls  are  going  to  Boston. 
Look  oat,  little  Maiy,   and  do   not  get   run 

"I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  at  all," 
■ays  my  little  Margaret,  who  looks  over  my 
■houldtr;  "for  tee,   the  coach  has  onlj  one 


wheel,  and  that  it  ' 
iog,  juft  as  I  do  OJ 

What  do  you  think  of  il 


mBDina  TBH  TIOBOK8. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  left  some  money  to 

the   city,   directing   in   hia   will   that   at  two 

o'clock   every   day,    in    one    of   the    public 

squares,  alt  the  pigeona  should  be  fed.     Ifow, 

perbapa,   you   may  think  that  pigeona  do  not 

anew  bow  to  count,  and  cannot  tell  the  dltFer- 

ence  between  two  o'clock  and  four  o'clock,  or 

between  a  quarter  before  two   and  a   quarter 

after  two.     Well,   I  do  not  suppose  that  they 

can  tell  the  time  by  looking  at  the  large  clock, 

or  Chat  they  can  count ;  but  this  I  know   that 

they   can   tell   when  their  dinner  is  ready  aa 

well  as  any  of  the  children  who  read  this 

paper.     A   large   bell,   and  it  ia  a  very  large 

one,   strikes   the   hours,   and   a   fmiller   bell 

strikes  the  quarters.     Tbua  the  little  bell  says 

!,  two;  then  the  great  bell  says  one.     That 

ant   two-quarters   after   one,   or  half-past 

I.     By   and   by  the  little  bell  strikes  one, 

I,  three,  and  the  b-g  bell  strikes  one :    ' 


I   ari«r 


before  two.  But  pigeons  do  not  mind  that  at 
In  a  little  whde  the  small  bell  xaya  one, 
three,    four,     'i'hen   I   saw   crowds   of 

Eigeons   coming   in   all   directions,    over   the 
ouses,  through  the  streets  and  lanes,   and  by 
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the  time  the  bie  bell  had  struck  one,  two,  a 
great  nvmber  had  collected,  and  thej  kept 
coming  for  abont  a  minute.  After  thej  had 
picked  up  their  dinner,  they  (lew  away,  and 
paid  no  more  attention  to  the  big  bell  or  the 
little  bell,  although  they  kept  on  striking  the 
hours  and  the  quarters  just  as  before.  No 
more  pigeons  came  until  two  o^dock  the  next 
day.*  Can  any  of  the  children  tell  how  the 
pigeons  know  when  the  clock  strikes  two? 
And  are  the  little  readers  of  this  true  story 
as  punctual  to  their  duties  as  these  pigeons  ? — 
Child  at  Home. 


AN  nrSBOT  BAJIBOK. 

Every  one  who  has  taken  the  common  beetle 
in  his  hand  knows  that  its  limbs,  if  not  re- 
markable for  agility,  are  very  powerful ;  but 
I  was  not  prepared  for  so  Samsonian  a  feat  as 
that  I  have  just  witnessed.  When  the  insect 
was  brought  to  me,  having  no  box  immediately 
at  hand,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  put 
it  until  I  could  kill  it ;  but  a  quart  bottle  full 
of  milk  being  on  the  table,  I  placed  the  beetle 
for  the  present  under  that,  the  hollow  at  the 
bottom  allowing  him  room  to  stand  upright. 
Presently,  to  my  surprise,  the  bottle  began  to 
move  slowly,  and  glide  along  the  smooth 
table,  propelled  by  the  muscular  power  of  the 
imprisoned  insect,  and  continued  for  some 
time  to  perambulate  the  surface,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  who  witnessed  it.  The 
weight  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents  could  not 
have  been  less  than  three  pounds  and  a  half, 
while  that  of  the  beetle  was  about  half  an 
ounce ;  so  that  it  readily  moved  a  weight  112 
times  exceeding  its  own.  A  better  notion 
than  figures  can  convey  will  be  obtained   of 


this  fact  by  supposing  a  lad  of  fifteen  to  be 
imprisoned  under  the  great  bell  of  St  PauFs, 
which  weighs  12,000  pounds,  and  to  move  it 
to  and  fro  upon  a  smooth  pavement  by  push- 
ing within. — Prof,  Oosa, 


Seeikg  is  DjEGExyma. — Here  is  a  row  of 
ordinary  capital  letters  aild  figures : 

SSSSXXXXZZZZd3  33  88  88 

They  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two  parts 
of  equal  shapes.  Look  carefully  at  these  and 
you  will  perceive  that  the  upper  halves  of  the 
characters  are  a  very  little  smaller  than  the 
lower  halves — so  little  that  an  ordinary  eye 
will  declare  them  to  be  of  equal  size.  Now 
.turn'  the  pa^e  upside  down,  and  without  any 
careful  looking  you  will  see  that  this  differ- 
ence in  size  is  very  much  exaggerated — ^that 
the  real  top  half  of  the  letter  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  bottom  half.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  eye 
to  enlarge  the  upper  part  of  any  object  updh 
which  it  looks.  We  might  draw  two  circles 
of  unequal  size,  and  ao  jplace  them  that  they 
should  appear  equal. -^()/ice  a  Week. 


To  Boys. — Horace  Mann  talked  to  the 
boys  in  this  y^&y :  "You  are  made  to  be  kind, 
generous  and  magnanimous.  If  there^s  a  boy 
in  school  who  has  a  club  foot,  donH  let  him 
know  that  you  ever  saw  it.  If  there^s  a  boy 
in  school  with  ragged  clothes,  don^t  talk  of 
rags  in  his  presence.  If  there^s  a  lame  boy 
in  school,  .assign  him  some  place  in  th^  play 
which  does  not  require  much  running.  l£ 
there^s  a  doll  one,  help  him  to  get  hu  lea- 
sona.^' 


NE 
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TKBBOAMT  AKD  ITS  OFFOBTUBITIBS. ; 
UCB  hn  been  uid  of 
the  brevity  of  thii  Iwt : 
winter  aoBth,  and  of 
itf  cliaage±ble  upect; 
ita  fierce  windi  ud 
(   driftii^    cnowi ;      iu 

,   tering  ice,  all  foUowiag 
each    other   in   rapid 


tiMia%  iti  true  duuv 

acter,  and  to  a  im&d 

nnoccapied  would  im- 

^  donbtedlf  pra*eclieer- 

I«M,  tedioQi  and  l(Hig,  allluMgli  tbe  tbortMt 

of  all  die  mouth*. 

To  the  farmer,  bowerer,  who  haa  a  livelj- 
intereit  in  his  occapatioo,  ^id  who  ia  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health,  no  daj  or  month  in . 
the  year  leema  too  long.  Be  feeU  reapooai- 
ble  for  the  well-being  and  progrB«i  of  the  fam- 
Sj  aronnd  him,  and  is  alway ■  lolicitona  to  se- ' 
core  whatever  will  prove  intereatiug  and  prof- 
itable to  tbow  of  hia  booaehold  wtto  are  is 
great  meaanre  dependent  upon  him. 

Then  there  ii  another  dan  of  beingi  equally 
dependent  upon  biiifcill  and  care,— the  faithful 
fTiirn»1ri  that  labor  for  him,  and  feed  and  clothe 
him.  Bnt  for  him  the  inowa  of  Febraaiy 
woold  prOTB  their  winding  tbeet.  With  these 
iVwiMiatir  dntiei  dBTolviDg  upon  him,  with  all 
Uwir  Thinpng  detaila  from  day  to  day,  then 


ii  little  room  Jor  feelings  of  a  desponding  na- 
ture, or  for  difcoDtent  with  his  lot.  The  grat* 
itude  of  kindred,  the  gnitefal  recognition  of 
his  animals  when  he  meets  them,  togi^ther  with 
the  cousciouaness  of  duties  well  discharged, 
bring  aperpetual  aimshine  to  the  soul,  whether 
F^rvary  rushes  by  in  the  grandeur  of  storms 
of  wind  and  snow,  or  moves  on  in  the  gloom 
of  clouds  or  dripping  rain. 

What  a  change  hat  taken  place  in  a  great 
many  particnlan  in  farm  life,  within  the  recol- 
lection, probably,  of  many  who  read  these 
line*.  Fifty  years  ago,  not  only  wm  there  lesa 
thongfat  of  progress  on  the  farm,  bnt,  also,  les* 
thought  of  improvement  of  the  min^  Many 
of  the  aidiool-lionse*  then  were  low,  mipainted, 
gloomy  ttiDcture*,  perched  upon  boom  bleak 
hill,  or  isolated  on  some  barren  plain.  The 
searching  wind*  swept  through  the  loose  nnder- 
pinning  and  ample  cracks  in  the  Boor,  among 
the  shivering  limbs  of  the  boys  and  girls,  or 
tore  away  clattering  board*  as  they  went  wail- 
ing through  them  I 

The  inside  of  the  honse  was  little  better. 
A  hoge  fire-plac«  often  of  atotte*,  fuU  two 
feet  deep  and  fire  or  six  wide,  with  a  throat 
long  and  wide  enough  to  admit  a  yearling 
*(eer,  was  a  contrivance  by  which  to  warm  a 
room  snfflciently  for  little  boy*  and  gitls  "to 
*it  and  study  in,  four  hour*  at  a  time  I  The 
aeats'and  desk*  were  in  eiact  keeping  with 
other  ufangement*;  close  together,  hard,  na^ 
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row,  and  just  as  well  calculated  to  afford  com- 
fort as  the  fire-place  was  to  afford  warmth ! 
As  to  conyenience  ihey  had  none,  and  getting 
in  and  out  of  them  could  only  be  accomplished 
bj  that  wonderful  flexibility  of  limb  which  es- 
pecially belongs  to  boys  and  girls.  The  books 
were  few  and  meagre.  The  phUoiophieal  ap- 
paratus was  a  huge  poker  and  pair  of  black 
tongs,  both  fashioned  on  the  smithes  anvil  v^ 
the  village.  Out-of-doors,  an  abundance  of 
gymnastic  exercises  was  obtained  through  the 
agency  of  certain  ponderous  wooden  shovels 
which  were  constantly  pat  in  requisition,  in 
order  to  afford  ingress  and  egress  to  the  door 
of  the  house. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, or  of  religious  instruction,  was 
certainly  a  hard,  if  not  a  painful  one.  To 
sit  two  hours  in  a  room  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  large,  and  loosely  fitting  win- 
dows with  the  thermometer  vibrating  about 
zero,  if  not  positively  falling  below,  and 
where  the  genial  influences  of  a  wood  or 
coal  fire  had  neoer  been  felt,  would  now  be 
considered  a  hardship  that  could  not  be  en- 
dured. Yet  such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  many  of  those  now  living  grew 
up.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  out  the  con- 
trasts. They  are  afforded  in  nearly  every 
church  and  school-house  in  the  land.  With 
their  neatly  fenced  yards  and  shade  trees, 
they  are  as  attractive  outside  as  they  are  con- 
venient and  comfortable  within. 

If  the  blessings  which  these  may  confer  are 
not  improved  and  appreciated,  woe  will  come 
to  our  go9dly  land. 

It  is  in  rural  life  where  they  will  be  valued 
most,  and  it  is  to  rural  life  that  we  must 
look  for  that  purity  and  patriotism  which  will 
preserve  our  dvil  and  religious  freedom  and 
hand  them  down  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Then  there  are  other  changes  in  farm  life  no 
l6ss  striking,  and  which  greatly  affect  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
winter  care  of  farm  stock  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  sort  of  stem  necessity  imposed 
upon  the  fimner,  from  which  no  correspond- 
ing compensation  was  derived.  Now,  all 
this  is  plainly  seen  to  have  been  a  mistake, 
or  father,  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  business  in  which  he  w^  engaged.  We 
have  heard  persons  hoeuai  o{  winUring  a  caw 
on  one  ton  of  hay!    It  was  said  with  an  air  of 


gratulation, — ^a  feeling  of  triumph  in  achieving 
such  a  result  in  economy  I 

The  policy  seemed  to  be  to  keep  the  stock 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  take  it  through  the 
winter,  and  get  it  into  pasture  in  the  spring, 
on  its  own  legs  I  Under  such  a  course,  the 
cattle  and  sheep  came  out  lean  and  lousy, 
having  made  little  or  no  growth,  and  the  cows 
in  calf,  weak  and  in  miserable  condition  to 
feed  the  young  when  dropped.  The  swine  had 
long  legs  and  long  noses,  and  could  run  like  , 
race  horses  so  long  as  the  little  strength  thej 
had  held  out.  The  colts  were  poor  and  f row« 
sy,  and  had  about  as  much  spirit  as  a  sick  hen ; 
walked  cross-legged  when  '^stirred  up,"  and 
with  their  ears  flopping  about  their  eyes. 

Under  such  treatment,  it  yrta  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  farmer  with  six  cows,  a  hone, 
a  colt  or  two,  three  or  fomr  swine  and  a  dozen 
sheep,  to  lose  one  or  two  from  eadi  dasa  hr 
disease,  by  aecident  occasioned  by  weakness, 
or  from  some  other  canse  growing  out  of  mis- 
management. AU  this  '*has  changed,^'  now. 
Two  tons  of  good  hay  is  not  thought  too 
much  for  the  winter^feed  of  a  cow,  even  if 
roots  and  a  little  grain  are  occasionally  added. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  economical  to  keep  all 
stock  warm,  dean,  their  apartsMnts  ventilated, 
and  their  feed  given  to  them  at  regular  times. 
No  one  now  doubts  that  all  the  animals  should 
be  .kept  continually  growing  in  winter  a^  well 
as  summer,  and  if  possible  in  condition  fit  for 
the  shambles  at  all  times.  '  In  short,  true 
economy,  it  is  believed,  consists  in  liberal 
feeding,  deanliness,  regularity,  mild  tempera- 
ture and  kind  treatment  in  every  respect. 

A  brief  retrospect  of  the  past,  then,  in  this 
good  month  of  February,  and  a  fiiir  compari- 
son of  the  past  with  the  present,  will  present 
numberless  encouragements  to  all  to  go  on 
with  cheerful  hearts  and  a  new  courage  to  im- 
prove both  the  soil  and  the  mind. 


Thb  Tarift  on  Wooi^ — ^An  extensive 
and  very  experienced  wool  broker  in  New 
York— one  of  the  lai^  hearted  and  liberal 
men  in  that  business — thus  writes  us : — **Sbeep 
husbandry  was  never  on  as  good  a  base  as  it  is 
now.  In  Europe  fine  wool  was  never  as  cheap 
— ^fair  Mestiza  being  at  five  to  five  and  a  halt 
pence,  and  Cape  at  six  to  seven  pence. 
Where  would  our  wool  growers  be  if  not  pro- 
tected? The  stock  of  fine  clothing  wool  in 
Europe  is  tetrific.^'— £tira^  New  Torker. 
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or  Bona  as  ▲ 

OMB  fatisfactory  experiments 
have  been  made  daring  the 
past  two  or  three  seasons  in  the 
Sue  of  bone  as  a  mannre,  while 
others  have  failed  to  give  that  sat- 
isfaction which  was  expected.  But 
in  the  hands  of  careful  and  pa- 
tient persons,  many  results  of  the 
use  of  bones  have  thoroughly  satisfied  some, 
who  entertained  sincere  doubts  of  their  utility, 
that  bones  are  an  exceedingly  valuable  stimu- 
lant of  vegetable  life,  and  that  every  pound  of 
tiiem  not  needed  in  the  arts  oug1|t  to  be  pre- 
served and  properly  prepared  for  use  on  the 
soil. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  ^our  of 
bcMie^or  bone  in  any  form,  is  a  universal  pan- 
aeea  that  will  bringacrop  on  any  soil  and  un- 
der all  circumstances.  By  no  means.  Crude 
bone  is  extremely  slow  in  its  action, — ^but  when 
rednced  to  flour,  it  is  so  active  as  to  require 
great  care  in  its  use,  as  ^  will  soon  bring  on 
fennentation  in  the  coarsest  materials  that  we 
convert  into  manure.  This  is  a  great  meritin 
it,  as  it  enables  us  to  prepare  fine  composts  for 
applying  to  the  hill ;  this  helps  us  essentially 
in  bringing  crops  forward  rapidly,  in  sudi  cold 
and  late  seasons  as  the  last  planting  season 
was.  -Some  of  our  correspondents  have  rather 
undervalued  the  merit  of  phones,  we  think, — 
and  so  all  other  substances  usedas  manure  have 
been.  We  can  show  the  reader  acres  of  land, 
Bufficiently  dry  for  cultivation,  which  was  lib- 
erally dressed  with  excellent  bam  manure,  and 
tnihtmiiheMlightegivmble^eet!  Who  can 
teli  why?  The  true  value  of  any  fertiliser 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  single  experi- 


The  bones  of  animals  are  composed  of  an 
animal  substance  called  gelaUne,  and  certain 
inorganic  matters.  By  calcination,  bones  are 
deprived  of  their  animal  matter,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  affects  them  essentially,  in  no 
other  way,  a  bone  after  calcination,  being,  in 
every  material  respect,  precisely  the  same,  so 
far  as  its  inorganic  properties  are  concerned, 
as  it  was  before.  The  organic  substances  con- 
tained in  the  bones  of  the  mammalia,  and  of 
man,  may  be  assumed,  on  an  average,  to  be 
S2  to  38  per  cent.  Of  this,  somewhat  more 
than  one-half  is  nitrogen.  The  remaining 
67  or  68  per  cent,  are  of  phosphates  (62  to 
57  per  cent.) 


Berzelius  gives  the  following  analysis : — 

Bones  qf  the  Ox, 

Animml  nuitter,  (gelatiiM) 83.30 

Boda  and  camrnon  talt  ...•...•• 2  45 

Oarbonate  of  lime .....385 

Phoaphate  of  lime fi5  45 

Plaoride  of  oalcium 2.90 

Fhoaphate  of  macnetiam 205 

100.00 

Prof.  Johtuton  states,  without  qualification, 
that  100  lbs.  of  dry  bone  dust  add  to  the  soil 
as  much  organic  animal  matter  as  300  to  400 
lbs.  of  blood  or  flesh,  and  they  add  at  the  same 
tune  two^thirds  of  their  weight  of  inorganic 
matter,  consisting  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
common  salt,  and  phosphoric  acid  (in  the 
phosphates) — ^all  of  which  must  be  present  in 
a  fertile  soil,  since  the  plants  require  a  certain 
supply  of  them  all  at  a  certaio^riod  of  their 
growth.  These  substances,  like  the  inorganj^ 
matter  of  pbnts,  may  remain  in  the  soil  and 
may  exert  a  beneficial  action  upon  vegetation 
after  all  the  organic  or  gelatinous  matter  has 
decayed  and  disappeared. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  fertilizing 
power  of  bones  is  derived  mainly,  or  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  bones ;  but  we 
believe  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
that  calcined  bones,  which  have  been  deprived 
of  their  gelatine  by  the  action  of  fire,  have  a 
much  more  immediate  and  potent  effect  upon 
vegetation  than  bones  in  their  crude  or  natu- 
ral state.  The  presence  of  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  the  bones  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  the  rapid  and  gen- 
ial manifestation  of  their  fertilizing  qualities. 

As  to  the  phosphates  of  bones,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  remark,  as  in  the  case  of  hu- 
mus, they  can  only  become  capable  of  being 
assimilated  by  the  vegetable  system  after  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  organic  substance 
by  putrefaction. 

The  use  of  bone  manure,  as  well  as  of 
ground  shells — ^both  of  the  "Crustacea^'  and 
'*Testacea,'^ — ^will  yet  become  more  common 
in  this  country.  The  popular  mind  is  already 
awake  to  the  importance  of  according  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  to  the  fertilization  of  soils, 
and  the  feeding  of  crops ;  and  in  this  new 
manifestation  of  enterprise  we  have  a  flatter- 
ing guarantee  that  agriculture,  so  long  kept 
below  its  proper  gnde  in  the  arts,  is  to  as- 
sume its  legitimate  position,  and  i»v>duce  its 
legitimate  results. 

The  fiurmers  of  England  have  long  been 
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aware  of  the  immense  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  bones  upon  their  soils.  Thej 
have  carried  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  from 
our  shores,  sw^t  over  the  broad  pampas  of 
South  America,  and  even  gleaned  the  battle 
field  of  Waterloo  for  the  bones  of  every  dead 
man  and  beast  that  could  be  found  upon  it ! 
Under  a  judicious  system  of  preptring  and  ap- 
plying bones,  their  crops — instead  of  falling 
off,  as  they  usually  have  in  other  countries — 
hare  actually  increased  in  a  material  degree. 
It  has  become  proverbial  there,  that  *'^ont  tan 
of  Oerman  bone  dnstt  saves  the  importation 
of  ten  tans  of  Oerman  grain,'*^  and  that  agri- 
culture is  thus  rendered,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  practicable  without  cattle  breeding, 
grazing,  &c.  I^  us  not,  however,  become  so 
al^cted  by  the  bones  as  to  forsake  any  of 
our  good  old  practices  of  having  a  bam  full  of 
stock  to  feed  in  the  winter,  and  to  graze  upon 
our  beautiful  hills  in  the  summer. 

Many  persons  have  undoubtedly  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  use  of  bones  as  a  fertilizer, 
from  a  want  of  experience  in  using  them. 
They  ought  not  to  be  api^ied  to  the  crop  in  a 
crude  condition.  Even  when  converted  into 
what  is  called  superphospTiaie,  or  when  the 
bones  are  softened  by  steam,  dried,  and  ground 
to  a  powder,  they  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
muck  or  loam  and  dightly  fermented  before 
being  applied  to  the  soil.  Add  ^ye  or  six 
times  their  bulk  of  soil  or  muck,  and  then 
turn  over  the  mass  and  thoroughly  mix  it  some 
weeks  before  using  it.  This  is  especially  ne* 
cessary  where  it  b  to  be  used  in  the  hill,  and 
we  have -no  doubt  that  wheat,  barley  and  oat 
crops  would  receive  much  more  benefit  from  a 
given  amount  of  bone  a|^lied  in  this  way, 
than  if  it  were  used  without  such  preparation. 


THB  OIJ}  MIDDU8BZ  BOGISTT. 

The  Trustees  of  this  time-honored  and  in- 
fluential Society  held  their  annual  meeting  at 
the  Middlesex  Hotel,  in  Concord,  on  Friday 
last.  Nearly  all  the  Trustees  were  present, 
and  manifested  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
business  before  them.  The  President  of  the 
Society,  John  CmmiNas,  Esq.,  of  Wobum, 
presided.  A  TOte  was  passed  directing  a 
building  oommittee  to  proceed  at  once  and 
erect  a  substantial  building  according  to  a 
plan  adopted  last  year.  It  is  to  be  one  Atfti- 
dred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  eeoenty  feet 


wide.  Its  form  will  be  unlike  any  building  we 
have  ever  seen  devoted  to  such  objects ;  and 
we  think  will  admirably  subserve  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  designed. 

Before  taking  up  the  various  branches  of 
the  premium  list,  several  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  report  what  changes  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  make  in  them.  On  going  through 
the  items,  aeriatimf  animated  discussions  fre- 
quently sprung  up,  and  some  of  them  were 
pretty  thoroughly  sifted.  In  most  cases,  at 
least  on  the  more  important  items,  the  pre- 
miums were  considerably  increased,  and  some 
of  them  nearlj  doubled. 

Some  new  premiums  were  added,  one  of 
which  offers  a  premium  of  $20  for  the  beat 
example^  in  thorough  drainage  on  not  less 
than  one  acre  of  ground.  Another  is  a«pre- 
mium  of  $15,  and  one  of  $10,  for  the  best 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden  on  any  farm  of  not 
less  than  twenty  acres.  This  is  an  admirable 
movement.  It  will  tend  to  the  care  and  cul- 
tivation of  better  gan^ns  on  thefarms^  where 
they  have  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  fresh  and  healthful  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  the  tables  of  the  farmer,  where 
a  meagre  supply  only  has  been  enjoyed.  The 
President  made  some  excellent  remarks  while 
the  motion  waa  pending,  clearly  showing  that 
the  moral  influence  of  this  movement  would 
be  stiU  more  valuable  than  the  physical,  and 
that  it  would  gradually  lead  to  that  neatness, 
order  and  embellishment  about  the  faim,  that 
would  give  a  new  aspect  and  tone  to  rural  life. 

Many  of  the  Trustees  are  still  short  of 
middle  life,  and  are  full  of  seal  and  activity* 
and  possess  ample  means  to  aid  on  the  grand 
work. 

The  society  now  is  in  its  aenenty-fifly  year^ 
and  promises,  to-day»  to  exert  an  influence  in 
the  coming  year  greater  than  it  has  ever  ex* 
erted  before.  The  spirit  manifested  in  thin 
meeting  is  encouraging,  and  will  work  oat 
valuable  results. 


-»At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hampshire^ 
Franklin  and  Hampden,  Mass.,  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, MUo  J.  Smith,  Northampton,  was  elected 
President;  Elnatban  Graves,  of  Williamsburg; 
Andrew  T.  Judd,  of  South  Hadley ;  Isaac  Parsons^ 
of  Southampton ;  Samuel  L.  Parsons,  of  North- 
ampton, Vice  Presidents ;  A.  Peny  Peek,  of  North- 
ampton, Secretary ;  H.  K.  Starkweather,  of  North- 
ampton, Treasurer;  Oscar  Edwards,  of  North- 
ampton, Auditor. 
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For  tke  New  JSnffkmd  Farmer* 
OABDSN  IN  FEBBUABY. 

Little  can  usually  be  done  A  the  garden 
during  this  month,  except  preparing  for  the 
coming  season^s  work;  and  here  much  may 
be  gained  by  judicious  planning,  and  by  doing 
what  may  be  as  well  done  now  as  when  other 
work  presses.    The  long  evenines  and  com- 
parative leisure  of  winter  are  favorable  for 
reading  and  social  visiting  among  the  farming 
community,  embracing  attendance  on  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Farmer's  Club.     For  the  young, 
one  of  the  roost  interesting  and  useful,  yet 
one  of  the  most  neglected  branches  of  study, 
i84istronomy.     The  ancient  farmers  were  di- 
rected in  theijr  operations,  first,  by  observing 
the  course  of  the  moon.     Finding  this  an  im- 
perfect guide,  they  were  led  to-obseWe  what 
stars  began  to  emerge,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
subsided,  and  what:  ones  appeared  above  the 
hor^on  during  the  interval  between  evening 
twilight  and  morning  dawn.     By  numerous 
and  attentive  observations,   they  traced  out 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  by  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  they  grouped  the 
latter,  giving  to  each  constellation  the  name 
of  some  animal  which  the  stars  were  fancied 
to  outline ;  and  also  named  the  principal  stars 
in  each  group  or  constellation.    By  continued 
study  the  whole  heavens  were  mapped  out 
and  named.    By  observing  what3»  stars  and 
constellations  came  overhead  at  certain  hours, 
they  were  enabled  to  make  the  true  divisions 
of  the  seasons,  measuring  the  ^act  length  of 
days,  weeks,  months  and  years,  and  fixing 
their  bounds.     And  now  we  find  that  certain 
stars  and  constellations  come  to  the  meridian 
at  set  times.    For  instance,  the  following  con- 
stellations arrive  on  the  meridian  in  February. 
The  Lynx,  Cremini,  Canes,  Major  and  Minor, 
and  Monoceros  or  the  Unicorn.    A  history  of 
each  and  all  of  these  constellations,  and  the 
principal  stars  of  which  they  are  composed, 
as  laid  down  by  the  ancient  poets  and  mythol- 
ogists,  might  be  interesting,  but  I  must  oon 
tent   myself   by  calling   attention  to  it.    It 
may  be  found  in  wqrks  that  every  town  or 
district  library  should  contain. 

Cold  Frames. — See  directions  given  last 
month.  Plenty  of  air  on  mild  days,  and  pro- 
tection from  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
comprise  the  duties  here. 

Cti.  tings  and  Scions. — Gooseberry,  currant, 
and  grape  cuttings,  and  scions  for  grattiog, 
may  yet  be  taken  when  the  wood  is  not  frozen. 
Make  careful  selections,  recollecting  that 
health,  vigor  and  increased  productiveness  are 
of  gnrat  importance,  and  be  sure  they  are  true 
to  name. 

Grape  Vines. — If  priming  has  been  neg- 
lected, it  should' be  done  the  first  warm  spell, 
when  unfrozen.  Pruned  when  the  wood  is 
frozen,  they  bleed  iu  Spring  and  Summer. 

Fences, — RrjcaU  what  was  said  of  broken 


gates,    and   poor   fcncLJi   a  }ear  a^oj    j^jud  j  au 


fences  make  good  neighbors,  and  frequently 
save  valuable  trees,  vines,  &c.,  from  intruders. 

Fruit  stored  in  the  cellar  and  fruit  room 
should  be  looked  over,  and  all  specked  or  de- 
caying specimens  selected  out  and  used. 

Horseradish. — A  thaw  will  enable  yon  to 
get  at,  and  dig  it.  If  more  is  dug  than  is 
used  at  once  cover  it  with  dirt  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar.  Grated  and  bottled,  with  a  little  ' 
salt  and  water  added,  it  makes  a  healthy,  ex- 
cellent condiment. 

Manure  is  the  basis  of  all  good  gardening, 
and  its  proper  application  the  secret  of  success 
in  growmg  vegetables,  &c.  Save  and  collect 
all  that  can  be  turned  to  advantage  into  fer- 
tilizers for  the  soil.  House  slops,  snds  from 
the  wash  tub,  the  privy  vault,  and  all  refuse 
of  a  perishable  nature,  composted  with  muck 
or  loam,  will  make  good  manure  for  the  gar- 
den. Save  all  the  ashes;  wood  ashes  oon* 
tain  all  the  elements  that  most  v^;etable8  need 
in  their  growth. 

Pea  Brush  and  Bean  Poles, — ^Now,  while 
getting  up  the  yearns  supply  of  wood,  is  a 
better  time  to  provide  these  in  sufiicient  quan- 
tities, than  to  wait  till  the  sap  begins  to  run. 

Protection  to  vines,  plants,  &c.,  should  not 
be  removed,  even  if  a  waxm  spell  does  occur. 
Protection  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  se- 
vere cold  of  our  climate,  but  to  preserve  from 
the  eflfects  of  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  in  spring,  if  any  covering  has  become 
displaced,  it  should  be  carefully  replaced  at 
once.. 

Shrubbery  and  Trees. — ^Look  to  them  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  to  see  that  they  are  not 
borne  to  the  ground,  broken  down,  &c. 
Shrubbery  may  be  pruned,  if  judiciously  done, 
in  mild  weather. 

Seeds. — Last  year  I  gave  a  select  list  of 

farden  seeds,  to  which  I  would  call  attention. 
Tew  varieties  are  ccnstantly  being  introduced, 
some  of  which  may  be  tried.     Last  year  I  tried 
the  Mexican  and  the  Trimble  Sweet  com,  and 
find  them  so  good  that  I  shall  substitute  them 
for  other  varieties.    Both  are  earlier  than  the 
Evergreen,  and  I  think  Trimble^s  is  much  bet- 
ter.   Overhaul  and  examine  all  seeds,  and  if  a 
deficiency  exists,  order  at  once  from  some  re- 
liable grower,  like  Gregory,  of  Marblehead; 
or  dealer,  like  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  who 
advertise  in  this  journal.     Better  be  at  consid- 
erable trouble  and  a  little  extra  expense,  to 
get  good  seed  than  to  take  those  of  doubtful 
quality  as  a  gift.    The  age  of  seeds  affects 
tbeir  quality.     Some  will  germinate  only  while 
fresh,  while  others  will  retain  their  germina- 
tive  capacity  for   several   years,   depending 
largely    on  the  care  given  them^  Carrots, 
onions,  parsnips,  and  salsify,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  after  they  are  more  than  one  year  old, 
while  melons  and  cucumbers  are  improved  by 
age,  and  retain  their  vitality  for  ten  years  or 
more.     The  only  safe  test  of  germination  of 
biitii  ij  ij  try  it,  by  placing  it  in  coudtant- 
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\y  damp  moss  in  a  warm  place,  or  in  a  box  of 
soil  kept  moist  and  warm.  As  a  general  thing 
the  harder  and  more  solid  the  seed  the  loneer 
it  is  in  germinatinff ;  there  being  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  time  with  different  vaiieties,  some 
germinating  in  one  or  two  days,  and  others 
requiring  one  to  two  weeks. 

Wm.  H.  Whitb. 
South  Windior,  Ctmn.,  1869. 


For  iheyew  England  Farmer, 
KIOKINQ  OOWS. 

In  your  issue  of  the  26th,  '*E.  L.**  asks  a 
remedy  for  a  kickine  cow.  I  have  not  seen  our 
practice  recommended,  and  wish  he  would  try 
it,«nd  report  progress  through  the  Farmbr, 
for  the  bienefit  of  those  similarly  afflicted. 
Put  the  cow  in  stanchions.  Take  a  strap  of 
sufficient  length,  with  a  buckle  or  ring  at  one 
end,  and  pass  it  around  her  body  Just  back  of 
the  shoulder ;  then  stand  at  as  sale  a  distance 
as  possible  and  slip  it  back  to  the  hips  and 
udder,  and  tighten  the  strap  with  a  firm  pull, 
which  may  be  done  without  the  least  danger. 
This  renders  the  animal  powerless  to  kick. 
Then  proceed  to  milk  as  though  nothing  had 
occurnsd,  being  assured  that  the  cow  cannot 
lift  a  foot  into  the  pail,  if  the  work  has  been 
properly  done;  if  not,  tighten  the  strap 
two  or  three  inches  more.  After  a  few  days 
the  strap  may  be  applied  looser,  and  according 
to  our  ezperienoe  may  soon  be  finally  dis- 
pensed witn. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  nine  of  every  ten 
kicking  cows  are  made  so  by  accident  or  mis* 
management,  we  would  enjoin,  as  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  the  exercise  of  kind  and 
gentle  treatment  in  all  cases.  I  think  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  mischief  is  neglect- 
ing cows  previous  to  their  ''coming  in;'*  al- 
lowing udders  to  become  pressed  and  inflamed. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  heifers,  which 
like  all  other  young  milking  animals,  secrete 
milk  much  longer  before  it  is  needed  for  their 
young,  than  older  animals.  This  earl^  secre- 
tion, sometimes  natural  and  at  others  mduced 
by  milk-producing  feed,  frequently  causes  the 
udder  to  become  inflamed  and  very  painful  to 
the  animal,  and  alarming  to  its  owner,  who 
may  have  inherited  a  prejudice  against  pre- 
vious milking,  and  has  no  faith  in,  or  fancy  for 
bathing ;  consequently  he  resorts  to  the  pre- 
valent remedy  of  letting  the  calf  *'take  out 
the  fever.**  This  accounts  for  the  frequency 
of  obstruction  in  the  milk  diicts,  or  a  partiu 
or  entire  loss  of  the  udder.  It  accounts  also 
for  the  numerous  haggard  looking  heifers  with 
lean  calve^  made  fierce  by  hunger,  tugging  at 
inflamed  ilnd  swollen  udders,  '^taking  out  the 
fever.**  As  there  is  little  else  for  them  to 
take,  they  commence  a  series  of  pulling,  bit- 
ing and  butting,  which  fairly  forces  the  mother, 
though  possessed  of  more  than  human  fortitude, 
to  repel  the  brutid  attacks,  bv  scores  of  half 
involuntary  but  desperate  kicks,  which  are 


repeated  of  coune  when  the  milking  commen- 
ces. 

The  kickiag  heifer  must  be  ''broke  or  she 
is  spoiled,**  meditates  the  milker  as  he  seats 
himself  with  elbows  distended  just  in  time  to 
receive  a  well  directed  kick  over  both  anna» 
completely  wiping  him  out,  pail  and  all.  The 
frightened  animal  of  course  flies  from  the 
wreck,  and  leaves  the  milker  to  gather  himself 
up.  Confused,  mortified  and  enra^d,  he 
starts  in  pursuit,  perhaps  hurling  bnckbats, 
and  stones  at  her  most  vulnerable  points.  If 
he  succeeds  in  getting  her  into  the  stancheons, 
she  receives  cruel  kicks,  and  thundering  blows 
perhaps  from  a  three-legged  stool. 

Thus  commences  the  history  of  many  an  in- 
veterate kicker,  which,  becoming  desperate, 
determines  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line.  This 
may  seem  to  be  exaggeration,  but  who  that 
lives  in  the  country  is  not  familiar  widi  such 
disgraceful  cruelty  P  I  knew  a  man  who  on 
being  kicked  from  his  stool,  sprang  with  an 
oath  and  an  upliflcd  cudgel  at  his  cow,  which 
instantly  broke  from  the  stable,  ran  across  the 
floor,  and  clearing  the  girt,  jumped  to  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  to  avoid  her  pursuer, 
who  had  to  remove  the  solid  double  boarding 
to  get  her  out.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  man. 
who,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  after  hastily  looking  for 
some^  weapon,  caught  the  tail  of  the  offending 
cow  in  hi|  teeth,  and  with  a  fiendish  grin 
nearly  severed  it  and  left  it  bleeding,  saying 
with  a  curse,  "now  I  guess  you  wOl  mind  !** 

O.  C.  Wait. 

West  Georgia,  Fl.,  Jan.  1,  1869. 


OB088*OUT  SAW. 

Ten  years*  experience  in  the  U9e  of  cross- 
cut saws,  has  proved  to  me  that  I  have  been 
working  under  man^  disadvantages,  until  re« 
cently.  My  wish  is  for  all  to  know  the  great 
advantage  of  a  plan  which  I  pursue.  Take  a 
new  saw  that  has  never  been  set,  place  it  be- 
tween two  boards,  cut  to  fit  the  saw,  clamp  it 
tight  on  a  bench  or  in  a  vise ;  take  an  iron 
wedge,  file  one  comer  to  suit  the  set  of  the 
tooth  when  finished,  then  take  a  small  hammer, 
hold  the  wedge  with  the  left  hand,  strike  the 
tooth  lightly  with  the  hammer  until  at  the  right 
place;  then  turn  the  wedge  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  on  the  next  tooth,  and  set  it  m  the 
same  way ;  now  then  jrou  reach  the  third  and 
most  important  tooth  m  the  saw — leave  it  per- 
fectly straight ;  pass  on  to  the  fourth  tooth, 
set  it  as  you  did  the  first,  turn  the  wedge,  set 
the  fifth  the  other  way;  leave  the  sixth 
tooth  straight ;  and  so  on  until  you  finish. 
Now  take  your  file,  dress  the  two  teeth  as 
ou  do  the  common  saw ;  the  third  file  perfect- 
y  straiffht  and  square — leaving  it  about  one- 
twentieSi  part  of  one  inch  shorter  than  the 
others.  Continue  in  that  way  until  you  finish, 
and  you  will  find  it  will  cut  twice  as  fast  as 
the  old  way  practiced  by  most  farmers.-^ 
Souihem  Cultivator, 
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HXW  BBUVBWIOK. 

In  ft  reify  bufiiness-Iike  and  intelligent  re- 
port by  ArchM  Harrison  of  the  Sunbury,  New 
BroDawicky  Agricultural  Society,  published  in 
the  Frederioton  CoUmUd  Farmer^  we  find 
some  statementa  which  may  interest  onr  read- 
en,  especially  as  mudi  less  is  known  of  far- 
ming at  the  far  "East^^  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  North  American  continent,  either 
West  or  South. 

It  appears  that  although  this  Society  holds 
an  annual  Fair,  all  its  avulable  funds  are  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  stock,  seeds,  &c. 
Animals  thus  bought  by  the  society  are  sold  to 
invidual  fanners,  on  condition  that  they  shall 
be  kept  in  the  Province  a  specified  number  of 
years.  During  the  past  year  the  society  has 
introduced  into  the  district  of  Sunbury,  one 
pore  bred  Durham  bull  and  a  heifer  calf,  four 
Leioeater  and  two  Cotswold  rams,  one  grade 
calf,  four  Berkshire  boar  pigs  and  five  sows. 
Twenty  bushels  of  choice  seed  wheat  were 
alao  procured  and  sold  by  the  society.  Might 
aot  our  own  county  societies  do  something  of  this 
kind  to  the  advantage  of  many  individual  far- 
mers who  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  hunt  up 
and  buy  such  animals  or  seeds  as  they  would 
be  glad  to  make  an  experiment  with,  if  they 
ooold  procure  them  on  favorable  terms,  as  to 
price  and  time  of  payment? 

On  account  of  short  seasons,  the  cGstrict  of 
Sunbury  is  not  well  adapted  to  grain  or  roots,  but 
k  good  for  grass.  The  average  crop  of  hay 
the  past  season  is  stated  at  one  and  a  half  to 
three  tons  per  acre.  Still  fair  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  com,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  mangolds, 
Uood  beets,  te.,  are  raised.  The  Secretary 
remarks: — 

Barley  Is  not  sown  to  any  great  extent  In  some 
instances  the  past  season,  the  crop  was  good;  in 
others  very  light;  firom  30  to  60  bashels  per  acre. 
Of  Indian  com  there  is  hot  little  planted,  although 
more  last  year  than  the  year  previous.  Returns 
are  good,  both  In  quality  and  quantity.  The  pota- 
to crop  in  almost  every  instance  was  good ;  far 
superior  to  that  of  last  year.  Returns  flrom  200  to 
400  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  variety.  The 
turnip  crop  the  pasfeseason  was  in  a  great  many 
Instances  a  total  failure.  Some  fields  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fkir  crop,  but  when  pulled,  nearly 
36  per  cent,  were  diseased.  Stock  potatoes  are  in 
a  measure  supplanting  them.  Mangold  Wnrtzels 
are  also  on  the  decrease ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
grow  as  formerly,  and  are  extremely  exhausting 
to  the  soil.  The  raising  of  blood  beets  is  on  the  in- 
crease. They  are  superior  to  the  Mangold  Wnrt- 
sel  for  feedmg;  the  returns  being  fhlly  equal. 
Carrots,  although  a  very  troublesome  crop,  are 
really  a  paying  one;  the  returns  from  500  to  600 
bushels  per  acre. 


At  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society,  last 
fall,  there  were  817  entries ;  an  'increase  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  over  last  year.    The 
show  of  sheep  was  hardly  equal  to  last  year,  ow- 
ing to  a  wet  and  otherwise  unfavorable  season. 
The  same  causes  may  have  had  more^  to  do 
than  is  generally  supposed  in  producing  the 
present  stampede  among  the  fine- wool  growers 
of  the  United  States.    The  wheat  purchased 
by  the  Society  this  year  was  eagerly  bought 
by  farmers,  and  the  crops  have  been  satisfac- 
tory.   It  is  expected  that  a  much   greater 
breadth  will  be  sown  next  season.    In  only 
two   instances   had    this    yearns    crop  been 
threshed,  showing  in  one  case,  returns  of  19 
bushels  and  in  the  other  16  bushels  from  one 
of  sowing. 


Sunflowers  v8.  Miasm.  —  The  Prairie 
Farmer  has  an  article  upon  sunflowers  and 
other  quick  growing  plants  which  present  a 
large  surface  of  leaves  and  flowers  to  the  at- 
mosphere, as  a  means  of  absorbing  taid  neu- 
tralizing malarious  miasms.  Several  interest- 
ing facts  are  quoted  in  favor  of  this  idea,  and 
the  question  is  asked  if  a  belt  of  sunflowers 
around  the  Eternal  City  would  render  it  secure 
from  the  air  coming  from  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
as  its  walls  of  stone  protected  it  from  the  in- 
vasions of  its  enemies  ?  Here  is  a  new  field 
opened  for  scientific  investigation.  It  is  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
'*Social  Science." 


For  the  Kew  England  Farwter* 

BXXOVAIi  OF  THB  CATTUO  UABKET 
TO  VmMISQTOJSr. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  drovers  and 
butchers  to  the  best  location  for  the  cattle 
market  that  there  is  in  Massachusetts.  This, 
I  think,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  and  the  Salem  and  Jewell  railroads, 
in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  ^ear  this  junc- 
tion there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  that 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  $25  per  acre,  and 
a  great  portion  of  it  is  excellent  land  for  grass, 
when  cultivated  and  numured. 

Wilmington  may  be  compared  to  a  cart 
wheel  lying  horizontally,  having  almost  an  en- . 
tire  circle  of  cities  for  its  rim,  and  railroads 
for  its  spokes.  Establish  the  cattle  market 
here,  which  would  make  the  hub,  and  the 
wheel  would  be  complete.  The  drovers  are 
now  paying  a  laree  tax  for  yarding  their  cattle 
and  sheep.  At  £is  pUce  the  owners  of  the 
land  could  well  afford  to  give  the  use  of  the 
yards  for  the  manure,  as  good  stable  manure 
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cannot  be  purchased  in  Wilmington  at  less 
than  $12  per  cord  delivered  on  the  field. 

The  Northern  and  the  Eastern  stock  could 
reach  this  spot  one  hour  earlier  than  they  can 
Cambridge.  The  Western  cattle  could  come 
from  Worcester  to  Groton  Junction,  and  then 
over  tlie  Stony  Brook  road  through  Lowell  to 
this  place.  The  ride  on  the  railroad  for  these 
cattle  would  be  some  longer,  but  they  could 
be  let  from  the  cars  right  into  the  pens. 
Therefore  it  would  take  no  longer  to  deposit 
them  in  the  yards  here,  than  it  now  does  to 
deliver  in  the  yards  at  Brighton. 

The  butcher  occupying  a  stall  in  Boston 
market  house,  could  take  the  cars  on  the  Bos-' 
ton  and  Maine  railroad,  and  arrive  at  this 
place  in  less  time  than  is  now  required  for 
nim  to  go  to  the  yards  in  Brighton.  Butchers 
at  Salem  and  Peabody  can  take  the  Salem  and 
Lowell  road,  and  arrive  at  this  place  in  one- 
half  the  time  now  occupied  in  going  to  Brigh- 
ton. Butchers  at  Nashua,  Lowell,  and  Law- 
rence, Andover  and  Haverhill  can  leave  their 
homes  and  arrive  at  this  junction  in  one  quar- 
ter of  the  time  required  for  a  journey  to 
Brighton. 

li*  the  drovers  wish  to  visit  Boston,  after  sell- 
ing their  stock,  ^ey  could  step  into  the  cars 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  and  arrive  at 
Hay  lilarkct  Square  in  Boston  quicker  than 
they  can  now  go  from  Brighton  by  the  horse 
cars  to  Boston. 

A  short  distance  at  the  northeast  from  this 
junction,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  swell  of  land, 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  which  overlooks 
thousand  of  acres  of  land  on  the  west.  This 
rise  is  now  covered  with  wood,  and  the  land 
can  be  bought  for  a  very  little  more  than  what 
the  wood  is  worth  tiiat  is  standing  on  it.  When 
cleared  it  would  make  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sites  for  a  village  that  can  be  found  in 
the  State. 

The  cattle  markets  have  built  up  Brighton 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  land  has  now  become 
too  valuable  for  cattle  and  sheep  to  stand  or 
walk  upon.  The  bellowing  of  cattle,  and  the 
bleating  of  «heep  and  calves  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  sound  to  most  of  the  residents  in 
these  villages,  and  their  streets  and  sidewalks 
are  so  nice  that  cattle  can  scarcely  be  driven 
away  from  the  Mpds  without  committing  some 
damage  for  which  the  owner  is  liable. 

As  the  market  in  these  places  has  thus  be- 
come a  nuisance,  and  as  real  estate  has  greatly 
advanced,  the  butchers  there  might  seU  their 
property  at  a  high  price,  and  locate  themselves 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ih  Wilmington,  where 
their  slaughter  nouses  could  be  so  located  with 
reference  to  the  railroad  track  that  the  beef 
may  be  shifted  from  the  hooks  in  the  slaugh- 
ter house,  to  the  hooks  in  a  car  made  for  the 
purpose,  without  lifting  a  single  pound,  and 
one  long  car,  properly  fitted  up,  would  take 
forty  oxen  from  this  place  to  Boston,  quicker 
than  one  horse  can  take  four  oxen  from  Brigh- 
ton to  Boston  in  a  wagon.    Mutton,  veal,  &c, , 


might  be  transported  in  the  same  way,  and 
tbe  expense  could  Aot  be  great.  Much  niore 
might  be  said  of  the  advantages  of  Wilming- 
ton as  a  cattle  market,  but  if  the  foregoing 
shall  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject,  my 
present  object  will  be  aooomplisfaed. 

A.  G.  Shbldok. 
Wilminffton,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1868. 


Sale  of  Choice  Stock. — A  few  week  since 
we  noticed  the  arrival  in  Canada  of  Short- 
homed  and  Jersey  cattle,  Cotswold  and  other 
sheep,  Suffolk  horses,  &o.,  purchased  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  M.  H.  Cochrane,  for  his  farm  in 
Compton,  C.  E.,  at  an  expense  of  some  $15,- 
000  in  gold.  From  his  stock  we  learn  that 
he  has  recently  made  the  following  sales : 

To  H.  G.  Batleiffh,  Fairfield,  and  G.  O.  Shores, 
of  Waterville,  Maine,  his  entire  herd  of  Herefords, 
ooasisting  of  fourteen  animals.  The  above  won 
first  class  prizes  in  all  their  classes  and  the  State 
Gold  Medal  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  this  season. 

To  A.  R.  Dnncanof  Towanda,  111.,  one  imported 
heifer,  Wharfdale  Rose, 

To  J.  H.  I^ickrell,  Harristown,  III.,  the  imported 
yearling  bull,  Baron  Booth,  of  Lancaster,  wiuDer 
of  first  prises  wherever  shown. 

To  A.  I.  Hal  let,  West  Watenrllle,  Me.,  one  im- 
ported Cotswold  ewe ;  one  imported  Oxford  Down 
ewe ;  one  imported  Lincoln  ewe,  and  one  Cotswold 
ram  lamb. 

To  £.  G.  Bedford,  Paris,  Ky.,  three  imp<Mrted 
Berkshire  swine,  one  boar  and  two  sows. 

Cutting  Timber  to  Last.— Mr.  Skinner* 
an  experienced  farmer  of  Herkimer  County* 
N.  Y.,  recently  stated  before  the  Little  Falls 
Farmers  Club,  that  he  always  cat  timber  when  it 
was  frozen,  in  order  that  it  might  last  a  long 
time  without  decay.  He  was  aware  that  other 
seasons  of  the  year  were  recommended.  He 
had  tried  til  seasons  and  with  a  number  of 
yariettes  of  woodt  and  no  timber  lasted  so  well 
as  that  cut  in  winter  when  the  timber  was  fro- 
zen. He  said  a  hemlock  stick  used  as  a  string- 
er for  bridges  would  last  longer  when  the 
bark  was  left  on.  Had  observed  it  often,  and 
gave  as  a  reason  that  the  bark  kept  the  wood 
moist.  He  thought  the  best  timber  for  sills, 
(nr  for  building  puxposes,  was  red  elm,  next  in 
order  was  oak,  white  elm  and  red  beach.  For 
pins,  the  raves  of  wood  sleds,  and  bolsters  to 
wagons,  there  was  no  timber  he  preferred  to 
red  elm. 


BiEMABEB. — ^Thus  '*doctors  disagree."  We 
solicit  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer  as  to  the  best  seasoa 
for  cutting  timber  for  seasoning  and  preserva- 
tion. 

Chebsb. — In  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1867, 
there  were  43,000,600  pounds  of  cheese  ex- 
ported from  this  country.  The  average  price 
received  t)v  \iie  factories  was  over  17  cents 
per  pound  iu  currency. 
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to  use  or  make  otben.  For  fnrther  particn- 
Ian  address  Larkin  S.  8afford,  North  Apple* 
ton,  Me. 


BAJFVOBJyB  OATTUB  BTAVOHIOir. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  a  cut  and 
description  of  a  Cattle  Stanchion  patented  hy 
Mr.  Safford,  which  was  published  about  a 
jear  ago»  at  page  69  of  Moiithly  Fabmkr. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  great  improTement  on 
our  hitherto  imperfect  stable  fastenings.  But 
Mr.  Safford  still  continues  his  efforts  for  fur- 
ther improTements,  and  has  patented  another 
device  which  differs  from  the  first  in  being 
more  readUj  applied  to  ordinary  stanchions, 
and  in  being  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the 
animal  to  lie  on  either  side,  and  to  rise  up 
with  greater  ease.  Common  stanchions  may 
be^^adily  changed  into  the  improved  ones  by 
saspending  the  neck  bars  A  A,  in  above  cut, 
loosely  in  the  top-piece,  by  cleats,  at  the  top ; 
connecting  the  lower  ends  of  the  bars  with  the 
yoke  F,  and  attaching  this  yoke  to  the  bed- 
piece  with  a  chain  of  sufficient  length  to  allow 
the  lower  part  of  the  stanchions  to  swing  and 
twist  about  freely.  The  bottom  cleats  £  pre- 
vent side  movement  in  case  one  animal  is  dis- 
posed to  hook  another.  The  three  short 
cross-bars  on  B  B  B  are  to  present  cattle  from 
crowding  into  the  feeding  place.  C  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  bars  are  fastened  in 
the  yoke,  which  is  done  by  nailing  leather 
around  the  projecting  end  of  the  bar. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  engraver  the 
cat  gives  a  diagonal  view  of  the  ^nchions 
which  at  first  sight  may  represent  them  as 
leaning.  This  is  not  correct,  as  the  stan- 
chions are  per^ndicular. 

It  being  difficult  to  give  a  correct  view  or 
description  of  this  invention,  and  as  ai  prao 
tical  test  is  more  satisfactory  than  theory,  Mr. 
Safford  authorizes  us  to  say  that  he  will  allow 
any  farmer  to  make  and  use  one  stanchion  as 
long  as  he  |»leases,  without  buying  the  right 


WHA7  DBrVlCS  THll  XlTOINBf 
A  year  before  his  death,  George  Stephenson 
visited  Sir  Robert  Feel,  at  Drayton  Manor. 
Professor  Buckland  was  of  the  party.  One 
day,  as  they  observed  a  train  speeding  along 
the  valley  in  the  distance,  Me,  Stephenson 
said, 

''Now,  Buckland,  I  have  a  poser  for  you. 
Can  yon  tell  me  what  is  the  power  that  is  driv- 
ing that  train  P^' 

••WeU,"  said  the  Professor,  •*!  suppose  it 
Is  one  of  your  big  engines.^' 
*'But  what  drives  the  engine  P" 
•*0h,  very  likely  a  canny  Newcastle  driver," 
"What  do  you  say  to  the  light  of  the  sun  ?" 
**How  can  that  be  ?^*  asked  the  Professor. 
"It  is  nothing  else,"  said  the  engineer.     *  'It 
is  light  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  years ;  light  absorbed  by  plants 
and  vegetables  being  necessary  for  the  con- 
densation of  carbon  during  their  growth,  if  it 
be  not  carbon  in  another  form.    And  now  af- 
ter being  buried  in  the  earth  for  long  ages  in 
fields  cf  coal,  that  latent  light  is  again  brought 
forth,  and  liberated,  and  made  to  work,  as  in 
that  locomotive  for  great  human  purposes." 


BUTXBB'  BUIiES. 
The  force  of  habit  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing  examples  of  human  weakness.  The  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "force"  in  this  connec- 
tion, however,  can  be  realized  only  by  those 
who  have  battled  against  some  bad  habit  in 
which  themselves  or  those  with  whom  they 
were  associated  have  long  indulged.  A  few 
months  since,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  in- 
justice, the  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  very 
convenient  habit  of  buying  wool  on  "general 
principles,"  was  made  by  influential  parties. 
This  excited  a  bitter  contest  between  buyer 
and  seller.  But  wool  dealers  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  attempted  to  enforce 
buyers^  rules  that  had  acquired  the  force  of 
habit.  In  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia, 
to  write  a  brief  history  of  individuals  who  had 
effected  improvements  in  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the.  State,  we  find  the  following 
honorable  mention,  as  a  benefactor  to  farmers^ 
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of  an  individual  who  broke  up  an  old  rale  or 
habit  of  the  buyers  of  an  important  staple  of 
the  Old  Dominion. 

Tobacco,  wft8  formally  sold  by  the  note  of  the 
inspecton,  which  simply  indicated  the  weight,  and 
all  that  passed  inspection  was  presumed  to  be 
nearly  of  the  oame  value.  The  uniform  price  was 
twenty  shilling  Virginia  currency,  equal  to$3.83} 
Federal  money,  per  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Benja- 
min Hatcher,  of  Manchester,  (father  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Hatcher,  in  the  Exchange  Bank,)  was  the  first 
to  break  through  this  rule,  buying  it  at  liberal 
prices,  according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
article,  as  well  as  the  general  state  of  the  market. 


Fbr  l|<  New  BnffUmd  Hefrmer, 
ETTBOFBAN  BAJ3E1ST  T^ILLOW. 

Being  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  this 
State  tho  European  Basket  Willow,  and  be- 
lieving that  when  its  cultivation  ia  properly 
understood,  it  can  be  made  not  only  one  of 
the  surest  crops  the  farmer  can  grow,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  profitable,  I  have  thought  an 
article  on  this  subject  might  not  be  unprofit- 
able to  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Fabmsb. 

The  soil  beet  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
European  Willow  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  heavy,  wet  soil, — ^nearly  every  planta- 
tion which  has  come  within  the  range  of  my 
observation  having  been  set  on  meadow  land, — 
but  from  experiments  made  on  a  variety  of 
soils,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a  mistake.  To 
my  surprise  I  have  found  them  to  make  a  bet- 
ter growth  on  a  sand  bank,  than  on  a  rich, 
wet  meadow.  They  seem  to  make  the  best 
growth  on  a  warm,  rich,  sandy  loam,  where 
either  com  or  potatoes  would  grow  luxuri- 
antly. On  such  soil  they  sometimes  make  a 
growth  of  ten  feet  in  one  season,  and  will 
make  an  averaged  growth  of  six  to  eight  feet ; 
being  very  straight  and  slim,  surpassing  in 
quality  anything  I  have  ever  seen  imported. 
Our  hot  sun  seems  exactly  adapted  to  its 
growth.  During  our  hottest  days  in  July,  in 
a  warm  soil,  the^  will  make  a  growth  of  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  twenty-four  hours, 
while  in  a  wet  day  they  grow  not  more  than 
one-half  an  inch. 

To  prepare  the  soil  for  a  plantation  it  should 
be  ploughed  and  planted  two  years  with  some 
crop  which  requires  the  land  to  be  well  culti- 
vated ;  it  shomd  also  be  made  rich  enough  to 
produce  not  less  than  fifty  bushels  of  Indian 
com  to  the  acre. 

In  transplanting  the  willows,  tops  are  pre- 
ferred to  roots ;  twigs  about  one-half  an  inch 
in  diameter  should  be  selected  and  cut  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  As  early 
in  April  as  the  weather  will  permit,  the  land 
should  be  well  ploughed  and  furrowed  three 
foet  apart.  In  these  furrows  the  cuttings 
should  be  set  one  foot  from  each  other,  not 
perpendicular,  but  on  an  angle  of  about  fortv- 
five  degrees.  The  first  year  the  land  should 
be  weU  cultivated.    After  this  they  require 


but  very  little  attention  except  harvesting  the 
crop. 

The  first  years^  growth  shoidd  not  be  cut* 
but  aAer  the  second  years^  growth,  sometime 
between  October  and  March,  they  should  be 
cnt  as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  This  crop 
is  worth  but  little  except  to  make  cuttings  for 
wnew  plantation;  but  after  this,  a  valuable 
crop  may  be  cut  everv  year  between  Decem* 
ber  and  March, — ^Febraary  being  the  best 
month,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold  and  the 
snow  is  not  too  deep.  No  injury  will  pccnr 
to  the  roots  if  the  crop  is  secured  before  the 
warm  days  in  March  start  the  circulation  of 
sap.  The  canes  should  be  bound  in  bundles 
of  about  fifty  pounds  each,  and  set  in  three  or 
four  inches  of  water.  Sometime  in  May  it 
will  be  found  the  bark  will  peal  off  very  easily ; 
they  should  then  be  stripped  and  sent  to  market. 

During  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  there  has 
been  a  great  demand  for  Basket  Willow.  It 
has  been  sold  as  high  as  eighteen  cents  per 
pound ;  but  at  six  cents  per  ponnd,  it  yieldls  a 

?rofit  of  not  less  than  fiHiy  dollars  per  acre, 
'here  is  a  ready  sale  for  all  that  is  grown  and 
a  very  large  Quantity  is  imported.  I  have  no 
willows  for  sale,  nor  time  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, except  through  the  FAKiifER. 

E.  EEerset. 
Singham,  Mctss,,  Bee,,  5, 1868. 

Remabks. — The  cultivation  of  the  willow 
on  a  sand  bank,  or  even  on  a  warm,  rich, 
sandy  loam  is  a  new  idea  to  us.  From  opr 
observation,  as  well  as  our  reading,  water  and 
willows  have  become  closely  associated  in  our 
mind.  They  grow  in  wet  places  on  our  own 
farm,  and  wherever  willows  flourish  we  gen- 
erally find  them  within  reach  of  water.  A 
late  writer  says  that  in  England,  where  the 
white  willow  may  be  seen  growing  extensively 
in  ten  or  a  dozen  counties,  it  is  not  grown  on 
any  but  moist  soil ;  in  springy  and  wet  situa- 
tions, unfit  for.  cultivation  by  reason  of  being 
too  moist  or  wet,  it  may  be  found  in  quantity, 
but  not  on  dry  upland  at  all,  except  by  the 
side  of  a  ditch,  or  exceptionally  wet  places. 

The  common  idea  among  cultivators  of  the 
necessity  of  "a  heavy  wet  soil^'  foi^the  growth 
of  the  willow  is  not  only  common  but  very 
ancient.  ^Mr.  Lowell  in  his  recent  poem, 
'*Under  the  Willows,^*  speaks  of  trees  of  that 
variety 

——"that  lean  alonff  the  hrink 
Wbare  the  steep  npland  dips  into  the  marsh ." 

And  a  much  older  writer  than  Mr.  Lowell 
speaks  of  ''the  willows  of  the  brook.^*  It  is 
with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  publish 
the  foregoing  statement  by  Mr.  Hersey,  of 
his  snooess  in  cultivating  the  B&sket  Willoir 
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OD  Upland.  The  value  of  his  statement  is  en- 
hanced by  his  well  known  caution  about  mak- 
ing any  statement  or  recommendation  which  is 
not  follj  justified  by  his  own  practical  experi- 
ence or  personal  knowledge,  or  to  which  he  is 
onwilling  to  affix  his  name.  But  his  doing  th$ 
latter  should  not  subject  him  to  a  persond 
correspondence.  Inquiries  for  further  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Hersey  must  be  made  through 
the  Yammer. 


fbr  the  New  England  F\armert 
8YMFATH7  BVir^^lEXN  MSJDT  ANJ} 


There  is  a  sympathetica!  relation  existing 
between  men  and  animals  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  or  studied  by  farmers  and 
those  who  have  the  care  and  training  of  do- 
mestic animals.  That  there  is  a  controlling 
power  which  man  has  over  the  lower  orders 
of  ^  the  animal  kingdom  is  manifest  to  all. 
It  is  the  decree  of  uie  great  Creator  that  man 
should  have  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  tiie 
sea.  There  is  naturally  placed  upon  all  ani- 
mals the  fear  of  man ;  so  that,  instinctively 
those  in  a  wild  state  fiee  from  him  or  slink  away 
from  his  presence,  ^ere  is  a  power  in  the 
eye  of  man,  when  fixed  steadily,  which  causes 
even  the  the  most'  fierce  and  savage  beast  to 
<)naU  beneath  it.  There  is  a'power  and  ma^ 
jes^  in  "the  human  face  divine^^  that  exerts 
a  peculiar  sympathetica!  and  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  every  animal.  It  is  the  power, 
glory  and  majesty  of  mind  over  matter  and 
brute  instinct.  But  in  order  that  this  power 
may  be  felt  and  exerted  in  its  full  and  legiti 
mate  manner  it  requires  courage  and  calnmess. 
It  is  the  calmness  and  fearlessness  of  the  gaze 
that  give  the  power.  As  soon  as  the  eye  quails 
through  trepidation  or  fear,  the  power  is  gone, 
the  spell  is  broken,  the  beast  has  conquered, 
and  there  is  danger. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  this  power  in  a  general 
sense  that  we  would  invite  attention  at  this 
time,  but  to  that  influence  and  power  whit;h 
are  exerted  over  domestic  animals  by  those 
who  have  the  care  of  them.  A  man  is  con- 
stantly exerting  a  peculiar  sympathetica!  influ- 
ence over  all  the  various  animals  with  which 
he  has  to  do, — which  is  being  as  constantly 
reflected  back  in  the  disposition  and  character 
of  each  individual  creature,  according  to  the 
sagacity,  spirit  and  value  of  the  animal.  Some 
animals,  however,  are  naturally  so  stolid  and 
spiritless  that  they  are  almost  worthless  except 
to  supply  the  market  stalls.  How  often  do 
we  see  the  nature  and  character  of  a  man  re- 
flected back  in  his  horse  ?  A  nervous,  fidgety, 
irascible  man  will  make  in  a  short  time  a  ner- 
vous, restless,  fractious  horse.  His  horse  has 
caught  his  temper  and  disposition,  and  will 
make  them  mamfest.    While  on  the  other 


hand,  a  calm,  dignified,  even-tempered  man  will 
soon  make  his  horse,  like  himselr,  calm,  noble, 
docile  and  gentle.  How  manifest  is  this  also 
in  times  of  danger,  when  horses  become 
alarmed  and  frightened, — if  their  drivers  are 
alarmed  and  terrified,  the  horses  become  terri- 
fied and  unmanaf;eable ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  their  dnvers  are  self-possessed  and 
speak  calmly  and  soothingly  to  their  alarmed  an- 
imals, they  will  soon  begin  to  lose  their  fear  and 
regain  their  confidence.  We  have  oAen  seen 
horses  when  anything  occurred  to  excite  their 
fear,  neighing  for  their  masters,  and  if  at  lib- 
erty, running  to  them  for  protection,  whoa  a 
few  strokes  of  the  hand  upon  the  neck,  and  a 
few  soothing  words  wodld  ouiet  all  their  fear 
and  make  them  calm  and  self-possessed. 

Horses,  as  a  general  thing,  can  be  far  more 
easily  controlled  by  the  voice  than  by  the 
whip,  or  rein  even.  They  soon  learn  the 
tones  of  their  master^s  voice,  and  know  what 
is  meant  by  it,  and  readily  will  obey  that 
vbice  if  properly  trained,  with  far  less  trouble, 
and  certainly  with  far  less  pain  and  suffering, 
than  from  the  use  of  the  whip.  Let  it  here 
be  remembered  that  thev  are  not  harsh,  angry 
words,  or  loud  oaths  and  imprecations  that  do 
this  work  of  training ;  but  words  of  calmness, 
firmness  and  gentleness.  Animals  do  not  like 
to  hear  the  harsh  grating  tones  of  anger  or 
passion,  or  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the  fu- 
rious man,  any  more  than  men  do ;  and  they 
will  soon,  under  such  treatment,  become  ner- 
vous, fiery  and  vicious.  Many  a  noble  horse 
has  had  to  suffer  the  most  shameful  abuse  for 
that  which  the  harsh,  angry  voice  of  his  mas- 
ter or  driver  has  made  him  to  be. 

A  man  can  easily  make  his  cow  nervous, 
fidgety  and  kicking,  by  his  nervousness  and 
irritability,  and  oxen  will  soon  become  frac- 
tious and  unmanageable  by  the  use  of  harsh,  an- 
gry words  and  unkind  treatment.  All  ani- 
mals learn  to  love  those  who  treat  them  with 
kindness.  They  love  the  calm,  soothing,  gen- 
tle tones  of  their  master^s  voice,  and  readily 
obey  his  call.  A  calm,  gentle  word,  the 
humming  of  a  tune,  a  pat  or  stroke  of  the 
hand,  will  do  far  more  to  make  a  cow,  an  ox  or 
a  horse  gentle  and  manageable  than  anything 
else, — for  these  win  their  confidence.  The 
man  who  controls  himself  on  his  farm,  in  bis 
stable  and  bam,  among  his  horses,  oxen  and 
cows,  gains  far  more  every  way,  in  comfort  to 
himseli,  in  safety  and  security  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  yield  of  dairies,  than  by  fol- 
lowing any  other  course ;  foj  he  has  learned 
to  govern  himself,  and  in  governing  himself  he 
has  learned  the  secret  of  governing  and  man- 
aging his  horse,  his  ox  and  his  cow ;  in  a 
word,  everything  feels  the  happy  influence  of  a 
calm  and  digni6ed  self  control. 

Who  has  not  marked  the  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  a  stock  of  cattle  and  horses 
kindly  managed,  and  that  of  a  stock,  different- 
ly treated.    In  die  one,  the  animals  were  peace- 
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f ul  and  happy,  and  eveiy thing  appeared  in  good 
humor.  The  oows,  quietlv  chewing  thdr  cuds, 
are  all  ready  with  their  full  quota  of  milk,  in  a 
healthy  condition,  fit  for  the  diar^ ;  not  a  foot 
lifted,  and  nothing  lost  from  the  foaming  pails. 
The  horses  seem  to  smile  and  neigh  a  welcome 
to  their  kind-hearted  master ;  and  even  the 
creese  and  hens  join  in  a  meny  concert. 
What  more  inviting  scene  presents  itself  at 
the  twilight  hour  of  some  beautiful  June  day 
than  such  a  farm  yard,  the  very  picture  of 
peace  and  prosperity!  While  in  toe  other, 
every  thioff  is  in  a  flurry  and  tumult,  a  perfect 
''hurly  buny.^'  Cows  and  oxen  dodging  this 
way  and  that,  afraid  of  a  blow  or  a  kick,  while 
the  very  geese  and  hens  fly  in  terror  from  the 
loud,  angry  and  boisterous  shouts  or  horrid 
oaths,  with  which  the  whole  herd  is  hurried 
into  the  barn-yard.  Nothing  seems  calm, 
quiet  or  good  humored.  The  agitated  and 
U^mbling  cows  chew  no  cud,  but  yield  their 
heated  milk,  entirely  unfit  for  the  dairy,  and 
perchance  half  is  lost  by  a  luckless  kick  of  the 
foot,  to  be  returned  by  a  slap  from  the  milking 
stool,  only  to  make  the  poor  trembling  crea- 
ture more  fearful  and  uneasy. 

How  much  need  is  there  that  our  farmers 
should  learn  the  secret  of  making  their  **bam 
families^^  peaceful  ai\,d  happ^.  ft  is  sad  to  see 
how  many  farmers  peiffaiit  their  animals  to  be  most 
shamefully  abused  by  rough  men  and  boys,  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  noble  animals  God  has  given  for  the 
use  and  comfort  of  man.  Such  men  and  hpya 
are  better  qualified  for  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion than  for  the  farm.  Every  man  will  mould 
and  shape  the  character  and  disposition  of  his 
domestic  animals  by  his  own  spirit  and  temper. 
As  he  is,  so  they  will  be.  If  his  horse,  ox  or 
cow  is  vicious  and  unmanag;eable,  instead  of 
abusing  it,  let  him  blame  himself,  or  rather 
regulate  his  own  conduct--- govern  himself — 
and  thereby  learn  the  secret  of  governing  his 
creatures.  O. 

Necdkam,  Mass.^  Dec.,  1868. 


Ifor  the  New  England  Farmer* 
BBCIPSOCITT  USTD  COMBINa  'WOOIiS. 

The  little  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Farmer  of  November  28,  on  tnis  subject,  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Randall  by.  one  of  his  Boston  co]> 
respondents,  with  the  remark,  **I  send  you  the 
endosed  article  which  (and  it  is  that  which 
gives  it  its  importance)  1  judge  was  written  by 

our  friend  — .  -=|. .    What  do  yon  think  of 

his  facts  and  logic  ?^' 

To  the  articfe,  which  is  published  in  full  in 
the  Rural  Neu)  Yorker,  Dr.  Randall  appends 
the  followmg  remarks : — 

To  the  propositions  contained  in  the  second  para- 
graph we  subscribe  fully.  But  t^e  assumption 
contained  in  the  next  one,  that  <*inaBmuch  as  both 
the  States  and  Canada s  do  not  produce  an  amonnt 
(of  lonpc  woo!)  feiiflicicnt  to  supply  the  wants  of 
our  roannfacturcri),"  therefore  Canada  wools  if 


brought  in  free  of  doty  would  not  affect  the  martcet 
prices  of  our  own,  is  wholly  untenable.  Prices 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  a  product. 
Every  pound  brought  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  lessens  the  scarcity  in  our  market,  and 
takes  the  place  of  so  much  domestic  wool  which 
our  people  could  and  would  otherwise  grow  to 
supply  the  entire  demand.  The  Canadas  not  hav- 
ing  our  taxes  to  pay  can,  even  under  our  present 
rate  of  duties  compete  with  us  in  our  own  markets 
on  not  very  unfavorable  terms.  Take  off  the  duty, 
and  instead  of  being  *'just  zb  much  protected  by  our 
tariff  as  our  own  Atnners  are,"  the  Canadian  farmer 
will  be  in  effect  vastly  better  protected.  The  capi- 
tal invested  in  sheep  production  in  the  United 
States  annually  pays  to  the  Federal  Goverment 
about  four  per  cent,  in  direct  or  indirect  taxes  on 
its  entire  assessed  value.  How  much  additional 
does  it  pay  in  State  and  local  taxes?  These 
differ  in  different  States  and  localities,  and  we 
have  not  the  means  now  to  estimate  the  average. 
Let  us  assume,  conjectural ly,  that  it  equals  three 
per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value.  Then  we  have 
the  United  States  grower  pay  ing  seven  per  cent,  for 
what  we  may  term  the  use  of  his  own  country's 
markets,  while  the  Canadian  grower,  with  recipro- 
city in  wool,  would  pay  nothing  for  their  use! 
The  Canadian  grower  paying  neither  our  govern- 
ment taxes  nor  the  duties  levied  on  other  foreign- 
ers, would  be  the  most  favored  producer  in  the 
world  in  the  United  States  markets— made  so  by 
United  States  legislation  or  treaties ! 

How  long  under  such  circumstances  would  Eng- 
land remain  the  "principal  long-wool  producing 
country  in  the  world  r  If  any  oonfldenco  was 
felt  in  Canada  that  those  clrcumbtances  would  be 
permanent— i.  e.  that  the  United  States  would 
maintain  iVee-trade  witif  Canada  and  the  present 
duties  on  the  wool  of  other  foreign  countries— "tlie 
Dominion*'  would  soon  become  the  leading  long- 
wool  prodncing  country  of  the  world;  and  it 
might  even  seriously  compete  with  our  northern 
regions  in  the  production  of  fine  wool.  Under 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be  decidedly  ad- 
vantageous, in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  at 
least  our  long- wool  growers  to  emigrate  to  Canada ! 

The  attempt  to  show,  inferential!  v,  that  our  home 
prices  on  long  wool  nave  been  depressed  by  the 
tariff,  because  those  prices  were  higher  under  reci- 
procity than  now,  is  supported  by  no  pertinent 
fact  or  even  argument- but  simply  by  the  coind- 
denoe  of  the  two  circumstances.  Alone  this  coin- 
cidence proves  nothing.  The  commercial,  physi- 
cal and  political  causes  which  have  depressed  the 
prices  or  wool  since  the  tariff  went  into  effect,  are  pa- 
tent to  all  well  informed  men.  They  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  resolnttons  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations,  by  simi- 
lar State  associations,  and  by  the  agricultural 
press.  They  never  have  been  denied,  or  so  far  as 
we  have  seen,  questioned. 

We  have,  in  our  anxiety  to  treat  with  courtesy 
an  honored  correspondent,  been  drawn— rather  in- 
considerately—into an  answer  to  the  positions  of 
an  anonymous  writer  in  another  journal.  This  is 
contrary  to  a  rule  of  editorial  action,  the  reasons 
for  which  will  probably  be  obvious  to  all — and 
which  we  do  not  propose  again  to  violate,  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  would  appear  that  * 'Mentor^'  is  not  known 
either  to  Dr.  Randall  or  his  correspondent! 
and  though  the  doctor  apologizes  for  having 
noticed  an  anonymous  article,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  anonymous  articles  are  more 
likely  to  be  tested  on  their  own  merits  than 
articles  to  which  the  name  of  some  one  knowa 
to  fame  is  attached.  By  their  remarks,  bow- 
ever,  the  doctor  and  his  correspondent  have 
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paid  118  a  compliment  we  never  expected.  We 
do  not  know  who  their  mataal  '*friend^^  is, 
and  we  do  n^  see  how  that  friend  could  give 
anj  article  an  importance  to  which  the  facta 
and  logic  it  contained  did  not  entitle  it. 

The  doctor  evidently  labors  under  a  mis* 
apprehension,  in  the  outset.  It  would  be 
folly  to  dispute  that  '^prices  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scarcity  of  a  product,*^  or 
that  **ever7  pound  brought  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  lessens  the  scarcity  in  our 
oi<n  market.^'  But  the  statement  that  every 
pound  thus  brought  into  the  country  "takes 
the  place  of  so  much  domestic  wool  which  our 
people  could  and  would  otherwise  grow  to 
supply  the  entire  demand,^*  is  one  which  re- 
quires a  very  large  amount  of  qualification. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Canada  wool  does  not 
take  the  place  of  the  wool  which  our  own  sup- 

Elies,  but  it  fills  a  place  which  our  own  people 
ave  failed  to  supply.  A  large  amount  of  that 
imported  does  not  m  any  way  compete  with 
much  of  the  so-called  domestic  combmg.  The 
latter  is  soft  and  dull  haired,  being  only  ouar- 
ter  or  half  bred  Leicester,  Cotswold  or  Lin- 
colnshire ;  very  little  full  blood  Leicester  or 
Cotswold  being  produced  in  the  country. 
Thus,  as  we  have  before  said,  our  own  people 
do  not  produce  the  wool  we  want,  consequent- 
ly our  manufacturers  must  have  the  wool  from 
Canada  or  stop  their  mills.  They  must  not 
only  have  this,  but*  they  must  also  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

Now  if  the  Canadian  does  not  have  to  pay 
the  taxea,  general  and  local,  that  our  farmers 
have  to  pay,  the  Enelish  farmer  surely  has  to 
pay  heavy  taxes  and  heavy  rents ;  much  heavi- 
er than  the  taxes  of  our  farmers,  when  rent  is 
considered.  Still  combing  wool  in  England 
sells  at  30  to  40  cents  per  pound,  eold,  and  is 
much  superior  to  what  our  people  have  yet 
produced,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
do  it.  Until  such  time  as  they  do,  we  must 
obtain  our  supplies  from  other  countries,  or 
our  manufacturers  must  shut  up  their  mills. 
So  far  our  manufactures  have  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  has  the  production  of  wool. 
A  year  ago  there  were  in  the  United  States 
over  250,000  pounds  of  Canada  wool  of  the 
clip  of  1865,  and  over  half  a  million  pounds 
all  told.  Now  there  are  not  over  50,000  pounds 
all  told. 

Last  week  there  were  sold  in  New  York 
50,000  pounds  of  Canada  wool,  which  was 
shipped  to  England  in  July  last,  because  the 
English  market  then  appeared  more  favorable 
than  ours.  But  wool  advanced  here,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  ship  it  to  New  York, 
where  it  was  sold  for  52  cents  per  pound,  gold. 
Our  best  domestic  combing  brings  60  cents, 
carrency,  ten  cents  lets  than  the  Canada 
which  paid  ten  cents  per  pound  duty,  and 
eleven  per  oent  ad  valorem. 

The  Doctor  says  **the  attempt  to  show  in- 
f  erentially  that  our  home  prices  on  long  wool 
have  been  depressed  by  the  tarifft  because 


those  prices  were  higher  under  reciprocity  than 
now,  IS  supported  by  no  pertinent  fact  or  even 
argument,  but  simply  the  coincidence  of  two 
circumstances.^' 

We  were  not  aware  that  we  did  attempt  to 
show  or  to  prove,  either  inf  erentially  or  oth- 
erwise, that  combing  wool  was  lower  now  than 
before  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
We  stated  a  fact  which  the  Doctor  does  not 
deny,  but  calls  it  a  coincidence.  Now  we 
supposed  the  Doctor  was  philosopher  enough 
to  snow  that  coincidences  are  effects  of  causes ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  coincidence  is  the  fact 
that  trade  has  been  bad  in  England,  and  the 
combing  wool  there  is  not  worth  so  much  as  it 
was  in  1865  by  from  four  to  eight  cents  per  lb. 
He  does  admit  the  fact  that  though  the  demand 
here  has  been  increased  since  the  ihepeal  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  contrary  to  the  general  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  wool  has  decreased  in 
price ;  and  he  does  not  deny  the  other  fact, 
that  with  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
wool  fell  in  Canada,  and  was  twenty  cents  per 
pound  less  last  July  than  in  July,  1865,  and 
that  to-day  it  ialess  by  twenty  cents  than  then, 
still  our  farmers  are  getting  no  more  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tariff,  but  the  Canadian  is  get- 
tmg  less.  These  are  the  facts  which  are  un- 
controvertible. 

V  Though  the  Doctor  should  not  compromise 
the  dignity  of  the  editorial  chair  by  noticing 
another  anonymous  article,  we  sincerely  thank 
him  for  the  small  favor  he  has  so  kindly  con- 
descended to  confer  upon  us.  We  are  to 
fame  unknown,  and  may  prefer  to  remain  so. 

This  little  incident,  however,  reminds  us  of 
the  story  of  a  blacknaiith  who  had  gained  re- 
pute for  the  keenness  of  his  edge-tools,  and 
who  one  day  foreot  in  the  nrocess  of  manu- 
facture to  apply  tne  steel.  On  being  reminded 
by  his  apprentice  of  the  omission,  he  replied, 
* 'Never  mind,  its  name  is  up  V*  Other  men^s 
names  may  be  up  so  hieh  as  to  g^ve  an  article 
all  its  "importance,"  but  ours  is  not,  there- 
fore we  are  compelled  to  put  on  the  steel. 

Boston,  Dec.  11,  1868.  Mentob. 


For  the  New  SngUaid  Farmtr, 
VSWFOBT,  MAINS. 

Man]r  people  in  New  England  who  have 
never  visited  Maine,  form  an  idea  of  its  cli- 
matsHrom  the  winds  which  come  to  them  from 
*'Down  East."  A  more  mistaken  notion  can- 
not be  entertained,  as  I  have  learned  from  a 
recent  trip  through  a  portion  of  the  State. 

Here  I  am  now  in  the  tovn  of  Newport, 
the  surface  of  which  is  neany  level, — there 
being  no  hill  of  any  note  in  town.  Nearly 
one-third  of  its  area — some  six  miles  square-^ 
is  water ;  there  being  a  large  pond  ueariy  in 
its  centre. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad,  from  Water- 
ville  to  Bangor  passes  through  the  to%rn,  and 
the  village  is  also  connected  with  Dexter  by 
anothto  railroad.    Newport  Village  is  a  place 
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of  considerable  trade,  there  bein^  some 
twenty  titores,  good  flour  mill,  Ac.  Potatoes 
are  one  of  the  staple  crop  of  this  town.  One 
farmer  informs  me  that  m  his  school  district 
the  farmers  will  average  more  than  a  thou 
sand  bushels  each.  At  East  Newport  Depot 
they  have  bought  and  sent  to  Bangor  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  bushels,  and  at  the 
Village  more  than  four  times  as  many. 

The  profit  of  the  business,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  prosecuted,  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  single  instance  that  came  under  my  notice. 
Two  young  men,  brothers,  bought  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  Stetson,  a  town  adjoin- 
ing Newport,  for  four  hundred  dollars.  They 
cut  wood  enouffh  last  fall  to  pa^  for  the  same. 
The  wood  was  nauled  to  the  radroad  and  sold. 
Last  spring  they  burned  up  the  brush,  planted 
patatoes,  and  this  fall  they  dug^  seven  hundred 
bushels,  which  they  sold  for  eighty  cents  per 
bushel.  On  the  same  field  they  had  a  patch 
of  white  beans,  from  which  they  harvested 
about  twenty  bushels.    They  say  they  have  a 

food  **camp,"  well  furnished  with  everything 
ut  a  woman ;  a  deficiency  that  the  young 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood  will  probably  soon 
take  measures  to  supply.  f. 

Stetson,  Me.^  Dee.  11,  1868. 


OIiOVJBB  US  BOTATIOir. 
In  reply  to  a  New  York  coirespondent  of 
the  Country  QenUeman,  a  farmer  in  Bucks 
county,  Penn.,  writes  to  that  paper,  that  far- 
mers in  his  section  introduce  clover  less  fre- 
quently into  the  rotation  than  formerly.  At 
a  Farmers^  Club,  where  nearly  a  score  of  far- 
mers were  present  who  had  tried  clover,  the 
unanimous  testimony  was  that  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  uncertain,  while  blue  or  wire 
grass  was  taking  possession  of  the  soil— in- 
deed, every  one  said  he  had  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  growth  of  clover.  The  writer 
says: — 

Some  observations  of  my  own  may  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  There  are  two 
fields  on  our  farm  which  have  been  cultivated 
almost  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  by 
the  Quakers  under  Penn,  nearlv  two  hundred 
years  ago.  One  of  these  fields  is  of  the%ed 
shale  or  old  red  sand-stone  formation,  and  on 
this  field  clover  has  never  failed  with  ordinary 
care.  The  other  field,  and  indeed  the  rest  of 
the  cultivated  land,  is  the  diluvial  soil  of  the 
Delaware  Valley,  which  is  here  a  rather  light, 
or  sandy  gravel  loam,  thirty  feet  in  depth.  In 
the  new  tield,  cleared  within  fifty  years,  no 
difiicultv  is  experienced  (in  the  ordinary  rota- 
tion) in  securing  a  eood  catch  of  clover.  In 
the  old  field  clover  has  failed  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  for  twenty  years,  yet  a  part  of  the 
same  lot  of  ground  was  reserved  some  eight  or 
ten  years  ago  as  a  suitable  piece  on  which  to 


practice  soiling.  Sowed  com,  tye,  miUet« 
&c.,  were  raised  in  different  succession  for 
five  or  six  years.  But  the  constant  diminution 
of  the  crops  at  last  revealed  what  theory  did 
not,  that  the  continued  working  of  so  light  a 
soil  decreased  its  fertility  faster  than  an  annu- 
al liberal  supply  of  manure  could  replenish  it. 
I  then  seeded  it  to  rye  and  clover.  The  rre 
was  a  light  crop,  but  the  clover  has^  been  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it  for  two 
years,  and  bids  fair  to  do  well  another  year. 


AGBIOUZiTUBAJi  ITXM8. 

'—Solomon  advises  the  sluggard  to  go  to  the 
ant ;  but  the  shiftless  in  our  day  generslly  go  to 
their  "uncle." 

^Tho  experience  of  this  year  proves  that  wheat 
can  be  raised  profitably  in  Maine.  The  midge  baa 
not  troabled  the  crops  to  any  great  extent. 

—An  oak  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  nine  feet  in 
diameter  and  thirty  in  circamfercnce,  and  the 
lowest  limbs  are  forty  feet  from  the  ground. 

—In  a  Journey  through  Illinois,  D.  B.  Walsh, 
Esq./ the  State  Entomologist,  discovered  that  the 
oyster-shell  bark-loose,  cannot  permanently  ex- 
ist in  the  Sonthem  half  of  the  State.  Trees  in- 
fested with  this  insect,  talccn  from  the  Northern 
part  a  year  ago,  were  found  to  be  nearly  or  entirely 
fireo  fh)m  them,  nothing  remains  but  the  old  dry 
scales. 

—The  Hinesburgh,  Yt.,  cheese  factory  worked 
the  past  season  139  days,  and  raanufkctnredin  thai 
time,  1157  cheeses,  averaging  a  firaction  over  fifty 
pounds  each.  About  one-half  of  the  cheeses  made 
were  sent  to  market  by  the  company,  mostly  to 
Burchard  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  it  selling  in  that  place 
firom  15i  to  17}  cents  per  pound.  The  total  amoant 
of  money  received  for  the  sale  of  cheese,  and  gain 
on  hogs  fed  at  the  factory  was  $19,543.69.  The 
number  of  cows  famishing  milk  for  the  factory- 
varied  from  250  to  600.  The  total  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  manufactured  was  1,219,286 ;  total 
pounds  of  cheese  made  123,093 ;  being  nine  and 
nine-tenths  pound  of  nulk  to  one  pound  of  cheese. 

—Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  has 
recently  lost  three  cattle  through  a  disease  which 
is  strange  in  that  locality.  The  cattle  have  all  died 
early  in  the  morning,  having  exhibited  no  previ- 
ous indications  of  bad  health,  and  having  eaten 
well  the  evening  before.  A  poH  mortem  examina- 
tion shows  a  disordered  digestion,  and  that  the 
coatings  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines  are 
much  diseased,  also  the  liver  and  gall  bladder, 
the  latter  being  thickened.  The  lungs  appear  per- 
fectly healthy.  This  disease  resembles,  in  some 
of  its  aspects,  the  Texas  cattle  disease.  But  as 
poison  is  said  to  produce  similar  efRM:ts,it  remains 
to  be  determined  whether  these  cattle  died  fbom 
that  or  ftom  some  other  cause.  These  cattle  came 
from  Vermont,  where  they  were  pastured  during 
the  past  summer. 
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XZTBAOT8  AJBTD  BBFUDBB. 


'     IflCB  GIKDLINO  TBXE8. 

Some  years  since  yoa  kindly  published  a  oom- 
manication  lh>m  the  writer,  on  "How  to  prevent 
mice  girdling  trees."  As  I  am  unable  now  to  refer 
to  the  date  of  the  Fakhbb  in  which  it  appoired,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  repeat  it  In  snbstaooe, 
for  the  information  of  '*Jack"  or  any  other  of  yoor 
correspondents. 

Place  around  your  trees  tubes  or  cylinders 
made  from  old  waste  tin,  stove  fhnnel,  vam  cans, 
sheet  iron,  or  sine,  any  quantity  of  which  may  be 
had  for  the  picking  up  about  stove  or  tin  shops,  or 
perhaps  on  your  own  premises.  The  tubes  may 
be  from  two  to  eight  inches  diameter,  and  from 
six  inches  to  any  length  you  may  desire  and  can 
find  material  fbr.  A  tinman's  shears  and  vise  are 
all  the  tools  necessary  to  put  them  in  shape  for  use. 
Cut  to  the  sizes  you  want,  turn  over  the  rages  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  two  sides  in  opposite  directions, 
brffig    it  round  a  tree,  clasp  it  by  hooking  the 

Gjts  turned  at  the  edges  together,  press  down  a 
tie  into  the  earth  and  vou  have  a  mouse-proof 
shield  that  will  not  easily  get  displaced,  that  can 
be  put  in  position  and  removed  In  ten  seconds,  and 
will  last  a  life-time  with  very  little  care.  I  have 
used,  and  so  have  some  of  my  neighbors,  these 
shields  for  fifteen  years  past  around  trees  growing 
in  places  where  mice  are  most  likely  to  abound, 
but  have  never  known  of  a  tree  being  injured  by 
the  vermin  when  thus  protected,  while  other  trees 
in  the  same  locality,  left  unprotected,  or  banked 
up,  have  beei\  mined.  The  expense  of  these 
shields  is  trifling.  A  tin  worker  made  a  hundred 
tg  various  sizes  for  me  some  fifteen  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  three  cents  a  piece.  Most  of  them 
have  been  put  around  trees  every  winter  since,  and 
they  are  now  as  serviceable  as  when  first  made.  I 
use  them  in  spring  about  young"  cabbages  and 
other  plants,  and  they  prove  a  good  protection 
against  cut  and  slug  worms.  I  sometimes  fill  the 
circular  space  around  a  tree  with  coal  ashes  and 
let  the  shield  remain  the  year  round  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  the  operations  of  the  apple  and  peach  tree 
borer. 

If  vour  correspondents  "Jack"  and  "J.  J.T." 
will  fairly  test  my  method  of  "circumventing  the> 
varmints,"  if  it  fails,  they  may  draw  on  me  at  sight 
fur  all  trouble  and  expense.  ju 

Lowell^  Mata^  Nov.,  186& 

COTSrWOLD  8BBBP. 

Since  the  publication  in  your  paper  of  my  arti- 
de  upon  the  profits  of  Cotswold  sheep,  I  am  al- 
most daily  in  receipt  of  letters  requesting  me  to 
give  the  result  of  my  experience  in  breeding  and 
Grossing  them  upon  other  breeds.  To  comply 
with  these  requests  by  letter  would  take  nearly 
the  whole  of  my  time.  I  will,  therefore,  with  your 
permission  answer  them  in  a  series  of  articles  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  through  your  valuable 
paper. 

But  first  let  me  inquhre  of  such  men,  are  yon 
leaders  of  the  Nbw  Emolakd  Fabmbr.  If  not, 
will  yon  immediately  subscribe  for  it,  and  endeav- 
or to  induce  your  neighbor  to  do  the  same  thing, 
for  I  cannot  consent  to  ask  the  editor  to  fhmisii 
us  with  the  ready-made  brick,  without  first  ofiter- 
ing  him  the  straw  to  make  it  of.  There  is  not  a 
reader  of  this  paper  who  cannot  with  very  little 
trouble,  induce  someone  of  his  friends  or  neigh- 
bors to  subscribe  forthe  Nbw  JSholand  Fabmbb. 
Now  fHends  will  yon  do  it  ? 

I  have  many  letters  saying  that  thousands  of 
sheep  will  be  "slaughtered  for  their  pelts ;"  "we 
are  becoming  heartily  disgusted  with  raising  fine 
wool  and  keeping  fine  sheep."  To  all  such  I 
would  lay  hold  on !   There  is  a  better  way  than  to 
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into  the  indiscriminate  slaughtering  of  sheep 
r  their  skins,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  a 
better  way.  T.  L.  Habt. 

Wat  Cornwall,  Ccmn^  Dee,  8, 1868. 


APFLICATIOW   OF  A8RB8  TO  FBUIT  TRBB8. 

I  often  make  use  of  ashes  around  my  trees,— 
certainly  as  often  as  once  a  year,  and  believe  it  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  But,  like  some  of  your 
other  correspondents,  I  have  learned  not  to  apply 
it  in  contact  with  the  bark  of  the  trees,  as  they  be- 
come moistened  and  form  lye  often  too  strong  for 
the  growing  wood.  I  generally  use  about  one 
quart  of  ashes  to  a  tree,  scattering  it  around  them 
as  far  as  the  roots  are  supposed  to  extend  under- 
neath. My  large  trees,  in  bearing  ten  or  twelve 
years,  receive  an  application  offrom  six  to  eight 
quarts  of  unleachea,  or  double  the  quantity  of 
leached  ashes  to  each  tree,  scattered  in  same  man- 
ner. I  never  permit  the  ashes  to  lie  upon  the 
ground  in  any  place  more  than  one  inch  in  depth. 

It  is  the  excessive  use  of  proifered  blessings 
which  renders  them  a  curse.  £et  us  profit  by  each 
other's  experience,  truthfully,  and  candidly  given ; 
and  thereby  avoid  errors,  which  require  time  and 
capital  to  correct. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  remark,  that  I 
fully  appreciate  the  wide  influence,  which  your  ex- 
cellent journal  is  exerting,  in  advancing  the  great 
and  growing  Interests  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. I  Uke  the  tone  of  your  paper.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  voung  men  satisfied  with  thehr 
homes,  and  teaches  them  the  manliood,  tmispfii- 
denee  and  honor  of  a  farmer's  life. 

Solon  Bvbbouohs. 

Vergennea,  Addison  Co.,  Vt,  Dec.  4, 1868. 

Beicabxs.— It  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to 
remark  that  the  foregoing  is  from  a  practical  nur- 
seryman. 

APPLICATION  OP  XANVBB. 

In  your  issue  of  November  28,  I  was  not  only 
pleased  with  the  closing  remarks  of  W.  S.  Grow, 
but  with  your  most  pungent  remarks  in  reply. 

The  most  economical  application  of  manure  is 
a  study  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  requires 
the  closest  ol>servation  for  a  period  of  many  con- 
secutive Tears.  In  my  observation  for  twenty 
years  in  the  practical  applitatlon  of  manure,  I  am 
convinced  that  what  is  ordinarily  termed  **mulch- 
ing,"  or  the  application  of  thoroughly  decomposed 
barn-yard  manure  to  the  surface,  to  be  the  most 
economical  use  of  this  class  of  fertilizers.  From 
this  experience  I  am  convinced  that  one  cord  of 
manure  applied  to  the  surface  on  wheat  ground  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  or  on  ground  intended  for 
com,  in  the  late  autumn,  or  applied  to  all  varieties 
of  large  and  smalt  fruits,  is  worth  three  cords 
ploughed  or  dug  under  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches. 
Mv  soil  is  of  a  gravelly  loam,  resting  upon  a  clay 
subsoil.  Upon  more  tenacious  soils  or  upon  deep 
drifts  of  shale,  a  difflKrent  application  may  prove 
advisable. 

Hoping  to  hear  fVom  our  friend  Grow,  and  others 
of  yoyr  Intelligent  country  gentlemen,  I  am  yours 
truly.  £.  M.  Beadlbt. 

East  Bloon^ld,  N.  F.,  Nov.  80, 1868. 

KINO  OP  TOMPKINII. 

I  see  in  the  Fabmbb  of  last  week,  a  notice  of  the 
King  of  Tompkins  County  apple,  which  hardly 
answers  for  this  locality. 

Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  while  living  in 
Tompkins  County,  I  came  across  this  apple,  and 
thought  it  the  handsomest  and  best  apple  I  ever  saw. 
I  sent  some  scions  to  my  father  in  Concord,  who 
grafted  them  into  two  trees  in  the  orchard.   They 
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have  grown  tidily,  and  are  now  the  largest  trees 
in  the  orchara,  but  never  get  more  than  a  bushel 
or  so  to  the  tree,  and  what  is  worse,  they  rot  badly 
on  the  tree,  and  after  they  are  gathered.  I  have 
noticed  also,  that  several  other  varieties  that  I  sent 
at  the  same  time,  from  Central  New  York,  have 
the  same  defect,— that  of  rotting  badly  on  the  tree. 
The  Northern  Spy  was  one  of  these. 

We  keep  the  King  apple,  not  from  any  profit  pe- 
caniarily,  but  because  the  housekeepers  think  it  is 
the  best  of  any  for  cooking  purposes.  Many  things 
raised  on  the  farm,  besides  these  apples,  are  not  to 
be  valued  by  dollars  and  cents.       F.  Q.  Paatt. 

Concordf  Meat,,  Dec,  7, 1868. 


This  bone  extends  firom  that  partKtf:.ihe  skull 
where  the  tusk  is  found  In  the  upper  Jaw,  up  to 
the  **m€Uar  bone**  at  the  a))ex  of  the. (Protuberance 
below  and  back  of  the  eye. 

The  connection  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips  is  along 
this  bone  and  under  the  base  of  this  protuberance. 
Any  bruise  upon  this  bone,  or  slight  fracture,  might 
involve  the  muscle.  If  inflammation  is  found,  re- 
duce it;  if  not,  a  slight  blister  or  stimulating  appli- 
cation may  help  it.  The  injury  is  undoubtedly 
mechanical,  and  requires  local  treatment. 

Korth  Vas8aUforo\  Me.,  Dec,  6, 1868. 


ASHRS  AND  KBTAL  TUBES  TO  KEEP  MICH  7B0X 

TBBBS. 

A  correspondent  In  the  Farmer  of  November 
28th,  desires  to  bear  from  others  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  ashes  placed  around  Aruit  trees.  Several 
years  since  I  had  some  apple  and  peach  trees  from 
two  to  five  inches  throngh  that  were  troubled  by 
borers.  I  placed  tins  in  the  form  of  a  tube  around 
the  trees,  ten  inches  in  height,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween tree  and  tin  of  about  two  inches,  and  filled 
in  with  hard  wood  ashes.  The  result  was  that 
most  of  the  trees  so  served,  especially  the  peach 
and  smaller  apple,  did  not  swell  their  buds  the 
following  spring,  and  I  found  upon  removing  the 
tins,  that  the  bark  had  become  black  and  slippery, 
readily  parting  from  the  wood.  Six  out  of  ten 
trees  were  dead,  while  other  trees  in  the  same  yard, 
dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  wav,  except  that 
instead  of  filling  In  with  wood  ashes,  I  filled  in 
wi^h  sifted  coal  ashes,  were  doing  well  and  started 
finely.  I  have  trees  with  tins  about  them  filled 
with  coal  ashes  that  have  not  been  removed  in  the 
last  four  years.  The  trees  thrive  well  and  I  can 
find  no  vestige  of  the  borer,  unless  it  may  bo  in 
rare  instances  up  about  the  lower  limbs.  I  think 
sharp  sand  filled  around  the  tree  would  be  quite 
as  good  as  coal  dust— perhaps  better. 

If  Mr.  W.  y.  Tainter  will  try  the  metal  tube 
.about  his  "thousand  fruit  trees,"  without  any  fill- 
ing in,  he  will  find  his  trees  all  right  next  spring, 
so  far  as  girdling  by  mice  is  concerned.  R. 

LotoeU,  Maee.,  Nov.  30,  1868. 


ANOTHER  CURIOUa  F&BAX  OF  NATURE. 

A  late  npmber  of  the  Farmer  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  a  lamb  which  saved  its  owner  the  trouble 
of  marking  it,  as  it  came  with  a  distinct  imitation 
on  its  hide  of  the  initial  "L"  with  which  the  owner 
marked  his  sheep.  Another  singular  case  occurred 
on  the  farm  of  Ingham  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  this 
place.  A  lamb  was  dropped  that  appeared  to.  be 
perfect  in  all  respects,  except  its  head,  to  which 
was  attached  by  a  small  ligament,  perhaps  an  inch 
in  diameter,  a  sack  nearly  as  large  as  the  head, 
which ,  from  its  location,  resembled  an  extensive 
"waterfall."  This  protuberance,  like  a  bladder 
"blown  up,*' yielded  to  the  touch,  but  immediately 
resumed  its  former  shape  on  the  removal  of  the 
pressure.  The  lamb  died.  Is  this  a  warning  to 
the  wearers  of  "heavy  waterfalls  ?'*  Zen. 

WaehingUm  Plantation,  Me.,  Dee.  2, 1868. 

^^^^^^ 

PARALYSIS  OF  A  HORSE*S  LIFS. 

I  notice  in  your  Issue  of  this  week  "an  interesting 
case  of  paralysis."  The  muscles  that  control  the 
movements  of  the  lips  in  grasping  are  what  are 
called  the  '*orlHeulans  oris.  They  are  situated 
within  the  border  of  the  lips,  and  are  attached  to 
the  bones  called  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
bones.  Some  anatomists  call  them  the  posterior  and 
anterior  maxillary  bones.  The  posterior  maxillanr 
bone  for  the  most  part  holds  the  muscles  named. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  POULTRY. 

The  question,  "How  to  make  hens  profitable 
during  winter  V*  is  constantly  being  asked  and  as 
ofteu  answered.  I  propose  to  give  a  few  hints  ia 
regard  to  it.  If  they  are  expected  to  lay  in  the 
winter,  one  requisite  is  to  have  them  of  suitable 
age.  April  and  May  chickens  are  the  best  to  keep 
as  layers;  and  in  selecting,  choose  those  with 
broad  breasts,  plump  and  full  forward.  Now,  this 
is  not  generally  believed ;  but  It  is  true  that  broad, 
square  breasted  bens,  will  lay  longer  than  any 
others. 

Having  the  best  pullets  to  start  with,  give  them 
the  warmest  place  possible^  and  be  sure  to  give 
them  plenty  of  light.  Laying  hens  should  have 
low  places  to  roost,  and  should  have  the  kindest 
treatment.  They  should  have  plenty  to  cat  and. 
have  clean  water  always  before  them.  Meat  and 
bones  pounded  before  burning,  are  very  useful 
and  perhaps  indispensable  where  4he  most  profit 
is  wanted.  One  great  thing  is  to  be  on  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  hens,  so  that  when  one  goe^ 
to  feed  them  they  will  know  that  it  is  a  friend, 
and  not  an  enemy  ready  to  throw  something  at 
them.  H. 

Norvrieh,  Vi.,  Nov.  30, 1868. 

FAILURE  OF  SCIONS. 

In  regard  to  the  fliilure  of  scions  spoken  of  by 
your  correspondent,  "Jack."  in  the  Monthly  FAii- 
MER  for  September,  I  would  say  that  the  trouble 
was  probably  in  the  scions  or  in  the  setting  of  them. 
Have  good  scions  and  set  them  properly,  and  I 
don't  think  the  weather  will  affect  them.  I  cut 
my  scions  some  warm  day  In  Febuary  or  March, 
before  the  buds  have  started,  pack  them  in  green- 
wood sawdust  and  keep  them  in  tbe  cellar  until  I 
want  to  use  them.  I  set  them  the  past  season 
fVom  the  first  of  April  until  the  first  of  July,  and 
don't  know  as  I  lo^t  a  single  stock.        j.  w.  o. 

Cumminffton,  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 1868. 


BARLy  PEAS  AND  EARLY  ROSE  POTAT0B8. 

I  find  that  the  offer  I  made  In  my  advertisement 
to  fhrnish  packages  of  my  early  peas  at  2d  cents  is 
likely  to  lead  to  more  applications  than  I  could 
well  supply.  I-  presume  I  am  tbe  only  one  to 
blame ;  but  I  meant  to  say  that  I  would  send  a 
25  cent  package  of  peas  to  every  one  who.  ordered 
Early  Kose  potatoes  from  me,  it  they  desired 
them.  From  a  single  pound  of  Early  Rose  plant- 
ed by  themselres,  I  raised  176  pounds,— my 
largest  potato  weighing  one  pound  and  nine 
ounces.  w.  I.  Sixonds. 

Bx^bury,  Vt.,  1868. 

SALTIBO  HAMS. 

I  have  this  day  been  salting  my  pork  hams  after 
the  following  method :  3  gallons  water ;  4  pounds 
salt ;  1}  pounds  brown  sugar ;  1  pint  molasses ;  1 
ounce  pearlash.  Boil  and  skim.  Let  the  hams 
remain  in.  the  mixture  firom  four  to  six  weeks. 
When  taken  out  soak  them  twelve  hours  sod 
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moke  to  yoor  I  ikinir.  I  bAre  practiced  this  method 
thirty-two  years.  I  have  never  eaten  any  hans 
that  wonid  eqoal  them  In  goodness.  The  meat  is 
tender,  sweet  and  jaicy ;  not  salt  and  dry  as  most 
06  the  hams  are  that  we  buy  at  the  stores.  b«  l. 
Lmg  Plaim,  Mau,,  Nov.  21, 1868. 

(|  FANOT  OR  GILT-BDOBD  BITTTBB. 

I  haTe  seen  in  the  Produce  Market  Report,  sev- 
eral times  the  past  season,  that  "Fancy  Batter"  is 
qooted  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  a  pound  more 
toaa  the  best  of  common  butter.  Now  I  would 
like  to  inquire  through  the-  Farmer  what  that 
batter  is  and  how  it  is  made  ?    Jacob  Q.  Hoybt. 

EaM  St,  Johtubtary^  Vt,,  Dee.  7, 1868. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  "Oilt-edged  But- 
ter" is  made  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  Farmer  ? 
Will  some  one  that  knows  how,  plea»e  inform  us  ? 

L.  R.  Partridge. 

BrwUrBt^  Vi^  the.  12, 1868. 

Rbmarks.— We  submit  these  inquiries  to  those 
who  know  how  to  make  "gilt-edged"  butter,  with 
the  hope  that  some  one  will  reply.  We  are  not, 
however^  very  sanguine  in  our  expectations  that 
every  particular  of  the  process  of  making  "fkncy 
butter**  can  be  put  upon  paper.  The  expression 
"gUt-edged"  as  applied  to  butter,  or  to  commercial 
psper,  means,  we  suppose,  simi>ly  extra,  premium, 
superfine,— M€  very  best.  There  are  "gilt-edged** 
ankles  of  all  kinds  in  the  market;  and  there  are, 
^|90,  "gilt-edged"  farmers,  "gilt-edged"  house- 
keepers, "gilt-edged"  mechanics,  "gilt-edged"  men 
ad  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  every  department 
of  life,  all  the  way  up  to  Presidents  and  Kings ; 
but  who  can  divulge  the  secret  of  their  superiority  ? 
Can  they  themselves  impart  It  to  others  ? 

We  were  informed  by  one  of  the  dealers  in  the 
*<gilt-edged  butter"  alluded  to  in  our  report  of  the 
market,  that  in  one  case  the  woman  who  had  charge 
of  a  dairy  which  had  for  some  time  produced  a 
tip-top  article  of  genuine  "fancy  butter,"  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  the  establishment  for  a  few  months. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  her  exam- 
ple, and  of  her  directions  to  her  successor,  the 
batter  made  during  her  absence,  ftom  the  same 
cows,  in  the  same  room,  and  with  the  same  uten- 
sils, depreciated  in  value  some  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  On  her  return,  however,  the  butter  im- 
mediately resumed  its  former  excellence. 

Other  cases  of  failure  were  spoken  of,  where  in- 
telUgent  men  had  failed  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
the  true  "gilt-edged"  article  of  batter,  though  no 
expense  was  spared  in  the  selection  of  cows,  in 
feeding  them,  or  in  furnishing  the  necessary  man- 
ulkcuring  conveniences. 

We  do  not  stato  these  (hcts  to  discourvge  any 
one  in  their  eiTorts  for  improvement.  Kor  do  we 
doubt  that  considerable  butter  is  eveiy  year  pro- 
duced by  dairy  women  in  the  country  which,  if 
otfered  by  a  well-known  maker  of  the  "gilt-edged," 
would  pass  as  a  first  rate  "fancy"  article. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  repuiatum  of 
the  maker  is  an  important  item  in  the  eharaeter  of 
the  article  produced.  Families  who  pay  "gilt- 
•digad"  prices  demand  assurance  of  the  "respec- 


tability** of  the  source  of  the  article ;  assurance  of 
neatness  and  care  in  every  process  of  its  monufhe- 
ture.  We  have  often  heard  the  remark  fh>m  a 
neat  fkrmer's  wife,  "I  should  dislike  to  be  obliged 
to  use  butter  bought  in  market,  'without  knowing 
anything  about  where  it  came  from,  or  who  made 
it."  Kice  city  people  have  the  same  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  round  price  for  but- 
ter that  not  only  looks  and  tastes  all  right,  but 
which  they  know,  and  can  assure  their  friends 
who  eat  with  them,  was  made  with  clean  hands. 

This  is  air  we  know  about  "what  that  butter  is, 
and  how  it  is  made." 

CHBAP  WASH  FOR  BUILDniOS. 

Will  vou  please  inform  me  through  vonr  col- 
umns of  some  durable  and  cheap  wa^h  for  build- 
ings. Something  of  the  kind  has  appeared  in  your 
paper,  but  I  am  unable  to  procure  it. ' 

S.  N.  Howard. 

Weti  Bridgewoter,  Mau,^  Dee.  14,  1868. 

Remarks.— The  monthly  issue  of  the  Farmer, 
with  its  annual  index  famishes  excellent  facilities 
for  preserving  and  referring  to  the  valuable  infor- 
mation which  appears  in  its  columns.  At  page  47 
volume  for  1868,  is  an  editorial  article  on  "How  to 
Prevent  the  Decay  of  Wood,"  in  which  we  intrcv 
duced  the  following  rules  for  making  whitewash, 
given  in  the  SciewCiJie  Ainerictm,  to  which  we  pre- 
sume our  correspondent  alludes:^ 

"Take  a  clean,  water-tight  cask  and  put  into  it 
half  a  buehel  of  lime.  Slack  it  by  pouring  water 
over  it  boiling  hot,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  it  five  inches  deep,  and  stir  it  briskly  till 
thoroughly  slackened.  Wtfen  the  lime  has  been 
slackened,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  add  two  pounds 
of  eulphate  of  sine  and  one  ofcomnum  ealt.  These 
will  cause  the  waSh  to  harden  and  prevent  ite 
cracking,  which  gives  an  unseemly  appearance  to 
the  work.  A  beautiful  cream  color  may  be  given 
to  the  wash  by  adding  three  potmds  of  yeUow  ochre  ; 
or  a  good  pearl  or  lead  color,  by  the  addition  of 
lamp  or  iron  black*  For  fawn  color  add  four 
potmde  umber,  ene  pound  Indian  red,  and  one 
pouUd  common  lamp  black.  For  stone  color  add 
four  pounds  raw  unU>er  and  two  pounds  lamp  black. 
When  applied  to  the  outside  of  houses  and  to 
fences,  it  is  rendered  more  durable  by  adding 
about  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  to  a  gallon  of  wash." 

KIOXCNO  GOWS. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  a  kicking  cow,  besides 
tying  her  in  some  of  the  various  ways  that  have 
been  recommended  ?  I  have  a  valuable  cow  for 
milk,  gentle  every  way  and  appears  to  have  a  gen- 
tle disposition ;  but  the  instant  that  I  take  bold  of 
her  teats  to  milk  she  will  kick  me  over  if  bhe  can. 
If  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  can  • 
tell  me  of  a  way  to  prevent  or  cure  her  from  kick- 
ing, you  will  greatly  oblige  b.  l.. 

Long  Plain,  Most.,  Nov.  21, 1868. 

Remarks.— Something  a  little  extra  by  way  of 
food  given  to  a  cow  while  milking  will  sometimes 
prove  effectual.  A  confirmed  kicker,  however,  is 
a  bad  snl^ect,  and  the  cheapest  way  often  is  to 
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mak(f  beef  of  her.  In  bis  book  on  American  Cat- 
tle, Mr.  Allen  says,  that  he  has  milked  Talnable 
cows  addicted  to  kicking  by  taking  the  iron  foroep^, 
used  for  holding  cattle  by  the  nostrils,  and  tying 
them  by  a  rope.or  strap  to  a  beam  over  head,  and 
drawing  np  their  noses  at  an  elevation  and  there 
aecuring  them  while  they  are  milked.  Some  milk- 
ers are  in  the  habit  of  pressing  sharp  finger  nails 
against  the  sensitive  teats,  and  then  abuse  the  cows 
because  they  kick. 

A  COUGH  IN  A  HORSE. 

I  have  a  valuable  mare  that  has  a  bad  cough. 
She  hod  the  horse-ail  when  I  bought  her  last 
spring,  and  has  not  rot  rid  of  her  cough  yet. 
She  coughs  but  very  little  on  the  road,  but  runs  at 
the  nose  when  at  work.  Whether  she  has  recov- 
ered from  the  horse-ail  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
thiok  she  ought  to  have  done  so  before  this.  She 
eats  as  well  as  any  horse,  and  appears  'well,  ex- 
cept the  cough,  which  keeps  her  thin  of  flesh. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  give  me  any 
information  about  it,  or  suggest  a  good  remedy  ? 

A  SUBSCEIBES. 

Marahjield,  Masi.,  Dec,  16, 1868. 

RBMARKs.'Notwithstanding  the  skill. of  onr 
best  physicians,  they  are  often  unable  to  cure 
coughs  in  their  human  patients.  A  cough  is  rather 
a  symptom  than  a  disease.  It  is  often  caused  by 
the  irritability  of  the  air  passages,  occasioned  by 
previous  disease.  A  chronic  cough  in  horses  is 
often  occasioned,  aays  Dr.Dadd,by  indiscretion  in 
the  treatment  of  influenza,  distemper,  and  disease 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
effects  of  liver  disease,  and  sometimes  of  worms. 
Too  much  dry  fodder,  especially  chaff,  often  ag- 
gravates a  cough.  Cfu-rots  and  other  roots  and 
green  feed  may  be  advantageously  used.  Give 
your  horse  a  warm  stall,  with  bedding  a  foot  deep, 
with  moist  cut  feed,  a  little  laxative  medicine  and 
not  much  hard  work.  If  others  have  a  sure  cough 
remedy  we  hope  they  will  prescribe. 


OIBLS  ON  THB  FARM. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  farm  that 
the  boys  remain  at  home,  it  Is  no  less  important 
that  the  girls  remain  there  also.  Perhaps  keeping 
the  girls  at  hotre  would  be  the  most  successful 
means  of  keeping  the  boys  there,  as  youth  is  always 
attracted  by  beauty  and  grace.  The  great  call  for 
help  in  cities  and  manufacturing  districts  induce 
great  numbers  of  onr  middling  class  of  farmers* 
girls  to  leave  home  or  situations  in  farmers'  fami- 
Ues  and  seek  enfployment  in  shops  or  factories. 
Although  they  may  earn  nominally  great  pay  in 
these  places,  their  fancied  wants  require  the  expen- 
diture of  nearly  all  their  wages;  and  in  numerous 
instances  their  health  becomes  sadly  impaired, and 
many  of  them  return  home  with  pale  faces  and  im- 
paired  constitutions,  instead  of  the  rosy  checks 
with  which  they  left  home,  and  with  a  growing 
dislike  for  the  plain  and  substantial  things  of  the 
country  and  farm.  It  would  be  much  better  for  far- 
mers' girls  to  stay  at  home  and  help  their  mothers, 
and  their  fathers,  too,  if  he  has  not  boys  enough. 
Although  they  may  not  have  so  many  fine  clothes, 
costly  jewels,  and  city  fashions,  they  will  possess 
that  which  is  far  more  desirable— common  sense 
and  robust  health. 

We  have  Agricultural  Colleges  for  onr  boys,  and 
by  and  by  these  educated  and  practical  young  far- 


mers will  want  healthy  and  qualified  wives* 
Therefore  our  girls  must  wake  up,  and  consider 
the  prospects  before  them,  and  embrace  every  op- 
portuniiv  for  fitting  themselves  for  healthy  and 
honorable  positions. 

It  U  not  unlady-like  to  be  able  to  superintend  the 
entire  domestic  concerns  of  lihcir  own  households. 
The  servants,  if  such  arc  employed,  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  faithful  and  economical  if  the  mistress 
knows  whether  the  bread  and  l>utter  are  made 
right  or  wrong.  The  ignorance  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house  in  the  details  of  housekeeping  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  trouble  with  the  Bridgets,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much.    When  I  bear  ladies  com- 

Elainlng  of  the  ignorance  and  awkwardness  of  their 
elp,  I  am  often  glad  that  they  do  not  know  what 
I  think  is  the  main  cause  of  all  these  domestic  diffi- 
culties. "Good  workmen  never  complain  of  tools.** 
Good  generals  arc  always  supported  by  efficient 
and  reliable  officers,  and  by  brave  and  succeesfal 
soldiers.  Good  housekeepers  are  u^ually  fortu- 
nate in  securing  good  help,  bccan^e  xhfor  can  direct 
and  educate  their  servants,  lloui-ekceping  i»  an 
arc  and  science  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  much 
practice.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  this,  any  more 
than  to  any  other  branch  of  our  education.  It  is 
not  acquired  at  high  schools,  nor  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories. In  factory  and  shop  work  girls  expect  to 
serve  a  more  or  less  extended  tcrrti  of  apprentice- 
ship, but  as  to  housekeeping  very  many  yonns^ 
ladies  seem  to  think  that  no  apprenticeship  or  cx- 
pefience  is  needed.  Is  it  strange  that  domestic  in- 
felicities and  even  divorces  should  l)e  fearfully  on 
the  increase  ?  Mrs.  Trass.. 

Beading,  Mass,,  Nov,  27, 1868. 

MICHIGAN  AND  XENTUCKT  CORN. 

fiy  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  I  see  that  my 
Kentucky  friends  are  bragging  on  large  ears  of 
com.  On  reading  the  account  of  their  big  ears, 
my  man  said  "We  can  beat  them,"  and  on  going 
to  the  crib  brought  in  an  ear  11|  inejtcs  long,  with 
22  rows  and  66  kernels  in  a  row  and  nicely  tipped 
out,  mailing  1210  grains  in  all.  The  variety  is 
known  in  this  neighborhood  as  the  <*BIuody  Butch- 
er,*' of  whi^h  I  send  you  •a  few  kernels,  as  a  speci- 
men. If  this  ear  is  beaten  we  will  dig  deeper  into 
the  bin.  Hudson  is  in  the  Souibcm  part  of  the 
State,  near  the  line  which  separatis  Ohio  from 
Michigan.  I  came  fh>m  Vermont  two  years  ago, 
and  am  much  pleased  with  my  location. 

Hudson,  Mieh.,  Dec.  9, 1868.       D.  M.  Brigos. 

RRMARxs.—The  kernels  received  are  beantifhllj 
striped  with  deep  red ;  the  ground  being  faint  yel- 
low and  white.  In  shape  the  kernels  are  oblong 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 


SC1LATCHK0  AGAIN. 

For  the  core  of  scratches  I  would  suggest  that 
milder  remedies  be  used  than  most  of  tho^e  named 
by  "Subscriber,"  in  the  Farmer  for  Dec.  12. 

The  last  one,  however,  mentioned  bv  him,  that 
of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  1  regard  as  the  best 
I  ever  tried.  Wash  the  horse's  legs  clean  with 
castile  soap  and  soft  water,  rub  dry,  according  to 
direction  of  "Subscriber,"  then  apply  the  paint. 
But  external  remedies  will  generally  give  only 
temporary  r  relief.  Remove  the  cause,  and  the 
trouble  will  cease.  I  believe  it  is  conceded  that 
the  cause  is  impurity  of  blood.  Keep  the  horses 
blood  in  good  condition  and  he  will  never  have  the 
scratches.  To  do  this  give  common  epsom  salts. 
I  have  cured  severe  cases  with  no  external  appli- 
cation. I  make  a  bractice  of  giving  my  horses 
salts  every  fall.  Consequently  they  are  never 
troubled  with  this  disease.  For  a  dose,  I  use  a 
table  spoonfhl  oace  s  day  for  three  days  in  suoces- 
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sion ;  tben  omit  the  medicine  for  three  dajs,  and 
so  alternate  it,  until  you  have  given  a  pound,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
If  the  horse  is  very  bad,  it  will  require  double  or 
treble  the  above  dose,— exercising  judgment,  of 
course.  I  write  from  experience.  Try  it.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

A  Friend  op  thb  Afflicted. 
Neteportf  ^.  H.,  Dee.  13, 1868. 

PARALYSIS  OF  A  HORSB's  LIPS. 

I  discovered  this  fall  that  my  horse  had  lost  the 
use  of  her  upper  and  under  lips.  She  would  seize 
a  mouthful  of  hay  with  her  teeth,  but  could  not 
get  ic  where  she  could  grind  it.  Consequently  she 
grew  poor  very  fast.  I  gave  her  some  phytic  and 
bled  her  in  her  under  lip  near  the  teeth.  She  im- 
mediately improved,  and  is  now  well.  I  also 
wa>hed  her  head  in  wormwood  and  urine.  I  as- 
cribed her  difficulty  to  a  cold  in  the  Crst  place. 

HiiudaU,  N.  H.,  Dee.  8, 1868.   A  Subscuibeb. 


ORAPB  TiyES  ON.  TREES. 

In  reply  to  an  article  in  your  paper,  recommend- 
iog  planting  grape  vines  at  the  foot  of  trccs«  I 
wuolil  say,  I  once  planted  one  in  that  way.  While 
the  tree  remained  small,  I  was  benefited  by  the 
grapes.  But  as  years  rolled  on,  the  tree  l>ecame  a 
,K>fiy  one,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in 
the  branches  thereof  and  devoured  the  grapes, 
while  I,  a  dweller  here  below,  must  be  conicnt  to 
take  op  with  such  as  fall  to  the  ground,  which  I 
generally  find  to  be  wormy  and  rotten. 

Lbanoer  Morton. 

Hatfield,  Mois.,  Dee.  6, 1868. 

ASHES  INJURIOUS  TO  APPLB  TREES. 

I  notice  that  several  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Fabmer  caution  the  public  against  adopting  my 
recommendation  of  putting  ashes  around  trees  to 
protect  them  from  mice.  1  said  it  should  be  ap- 
plied as  late  as  possible  before  winter  sets  in  Broth- 
er Taiater  put  the  ashes  against  the  trunks  of  his 
trees  in  Juno.  As  the  tree  is  then  full  of  ^ap,  and 
the  Ijaric  strained  to  its  ntmost  by  the  flowing  sap, 
I  should  not  dare  to  pile  ashes  around  the  trunks 
at  that  time,  affected  as  ashes  must  be  by  heavy 
dews  and  hot  suns.  I  may  refer  brother  Tainter  to 
the  young  orchard  of  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Wilton,  not 
more  than  fifteen  miles  from  his  place,  on  which 
ashes  has  been  used  as  recommended  by  me. 

Eaei  Jayy  Ue^  Dec.^  Ib68.  Jack. 


A  CROSS  OF  MERINO  AND  COTSWOLD. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  ot  your 
paper*  whether  I  can  make  it  profitable  to  make  a 
cross  onimy  sheep  by  using  a  pure  blood  Spanish 
Merino  buck  on  some  pure  Cotswold  ewes.  Will 
yoa  or  some  of  your  con^spondcnis  inform  loe } 

A  COSSTANT  KBADER. 

Alstead  Centre^  N.  H,,  Nov.  2,  1868. 

Eemabks. — We  are  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  refer  you  to  some  remarks  upon  this  subject  on 
another  page  of  this  number,  by  a  gentleman  of 
large  experience  in  the  wool  business,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  publish  more  direct  answers  to  your  in- 
quiry, as  many  wool  growers  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  the  Improvement  of  their  flocks. 


If  it  is,  as  the  man  referred  to  thinks,  l)ecad8e  the 
milk  is  richer,  it  will,  or  should,  add  much  to  the 
value  of  a  cow  that  gives  rich  milk.  Is  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  discussion  ?  It  is  new  to  me,  and 
may  be  to  many  of  your  readers.  f. 

Mati  Tard^  N.  H.,  Oct.  29, 1868. 


SORATCRBS  ON  HOBSES. 

In  the  last  Farmer  I  sec  an  inquiir  for  a  rem- 
edy for  scratches.  I  have  lately  cured  the  worst 
case  I  ever  saw  with  two  applications  of  white  pine 
turpentine,  thoroughly  rubbed  on. 

Weetboro\  Maes.,  Nov.  23, 1868.    W.  S.  Grow. 


MILK  OF  JERSET  COWS  XEBPINO  SWBET. 

One  of  our  milk  men  says  that  the  milk  of  a 
Jersey  cow  in  his  herd  will  keep  sweet  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  longer  than  any  other  milk  he  has. 
Is  it  becauae  the  milk  is  richer  ?    Who  will  tell  ? 


DUTCH  OATTUS. 
From  expressions  that  we  have  heard  from 
cattle  breeders,  we  believe  that  the  reports 
which  have  been  published  of  Mr.  Chenery's 
late  sale  of  stock,  particularly  of  his  Dutch  or 
Uolstein  cattle,  have  made  an  erroneous  im- 
pression on  many  minds.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  prices  obtained  for  his  half  and 
three-fourths  blood  Dutch,  were  an  indication  of 
the  popularity  of  the  pure  Dutch  in  this  sec- 
tion, which  we  have  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing is  not  correct.  Those  in  attendance  at  his 
sale  were  probably  mostly  breeders,  who 
wished  for  pure  blood  or  none.  We  find  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  Chenery  in  the  last 
Prairie  Farmer.  Perhaps  it  may  be  proper 
for  us  to  say,  that  we  publish  it  in  justice  to  the 
Dutch  cattle,  and  not  at^tbe  suggestion,  or 
even  with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Chenery : — 

In  your  notice  of  the  auction  sale  of  live  stock 
at  my  farm,  on  the  12(h  inst.,  yon  say  that  **bnt 
three  Dutch  cattle  were  8old ;  one  for  $80,  one  for 
$55  and  the  other  at  $35.*'  As  this  is  likely  to 
lead  to  very  erroneous  impressions  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  my  "Dutch"  or  ** Uolstein**  cattle, 
allow  me  to  pay  that  none  of  my  pure  bred  Dutch 
cattle  were  oflbrcd  or  advertised  for  sale  at  auc- 
tion. The  auction  catalogue  embraced  only  ^  and 
I  blood,  yearlmg  heifers  aud  heifer  calves  (got  by 
bulls  out  of  common  and  grade  cows).  Those 
sold  at  above  prices  were  ^  blood  calves,  and,  as 
you  bay,  the  balance  were  withdrawn.  I  may  add 
that  smce  the  auction,  some  of  them  have  been 
sold  at  private  sale  as  high  as  $200. 

Boston,  Mass.  Winthrop  W.  Chenbrt. 


About  Horses. — From  the  Rochester  Union 

we  take  the  following : — 

Horses  a?  a  general  thin^  get  too  much 
licking  and  too  little  feed.  \i  a  man  loses  his 
hat  while  driving  his  horse,  he  licks  the  horse 
tQ  pay  for  it.  if  he  runs  into  another  wagon 
through  his  own  carelessness,  he  Uckd  his  horse 
to  make  it  all  right.  If  his  horse  slips  or  stum- 
bles, he  gets  licked  for  ix — if  ho  does  ao}  thing 
be  gets  licked,  and  if  he  donH  do  anything  he 
gets  the  same.  A  great  many  horses  know  **a 
sight' ^  more  than  their  drivers,  and  if  they  could 
change  places  with  them,  society  at  large  wotdd 
be  the  gainers,  and  so  would  hordes. 
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THU  00MP08T  HBAP. 

Ctm  MfiteHfic  addUioHM  be  wtade  ioUtto  tuUg^  Utopar- 
Houiar  ioOs  and  or€p»f 

0MF08T  heaps  conaisi  essen- 
tiallj  of  carboxutceoDS  mat- 
ten  and  animal  manures. 
These  last  act  as  a  ferment,  and 
produce  fermentation  and  decom- 
position, and  reduce  the  whole 
to  a  uniform  consistence. 
Compost  heaps  also  contain  more 
or  less  salts  and  minerals,  which  modify  the 
chemical  actions  which  take  place  in  the  mass. 
Where  the  heap  contains  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  anii^  manure  it  may  be  said  to  be  fitted  to 
all  soils  requiring  manure,  and  to  all  crops. 
But  the  making  of  a  compost  heap  supposes 
that  we  haTC  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  animal 
manures,  and  that  we  are  attempting  to  sup- 
plement the  want  by  preparing  other  material 
to  take  their  place. 

Composts  are  sometimes  prepared  by  com- 
bining salts  and  minerab  with  peat  and  muck ; 
but  on  most  soils  this  is  a  failure.  The  house- 
wife may  mix  the  materials  for  a  good  loaf  of 
bread,  but  if  she  omits  the  yeast  she  will  not 
have  good  bread.  So  if  the  animal  manure  is 
left  out  of  the  compost  heap,  the  result  will  be 
a  yery  imperfect  compost.  The  fermentation 
necessary  to  produce  decomposition  and  uni- 
formity will  not  take  place. 

Some  soils  contain  an  abundant  supply  of 
certain  elements  of  fertility  and  are  deficient 
in  other  elements.  So,  also,  some  crops  re- 
quire a  large  supply  of  certain  kinds  of  plant 
food.  Now  shall  we  apply  our  compost  indis- 
criminately to  all  soils  and  all  crcps?  Will 
this  be  good  economy  P 

To  answer  this  question  understandingly, 
we  need  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  the  soiU  and  of  the  wants  of  the  par- 
ticular crops  we  propose  to  raise.  The  sci- 
ence of  the  agricultural  chemist  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  farmer  are  both  needed  to  en- 
lighten us. 

If  manure  is  applied  to  the  new  soils  of  the 
West,  it  is  found  that  they  produce  an  exu- 
berant growth  of  straw  and  stover,  and  actu- 
ally less  grain  than  when  no  manure  is  used. 
The  soil  contains  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  com,  in  abundance. 
After  two  or  three  crops,  or  more,  have  been 
taken  from  it,  lime,  ashes  or  salt  may  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage.    But  quite  a  number  of 


crops  may  be  taken  before  animal  manures 
are  required.  But,  after  a  time,  the  humus  is 
decomposed,  the  nitrogen  is  exhausted,  and  the 
crops  diminish ;  as  they  have  already  in  Illi- 
nois, where  the  crops  of  wheat  average  oslj 
eleven  bushels,  instead  of  twenty-five  or  thirty. 
Here  experience  confirms  the  decision  of  sci- 
ence, that  the  elements  upon  which  the  wheat 
feeds  are  exhausted  in  the  surface  soil,  and 
they  must  either  be  brought  up  from  the  sub- 
soil, or  added  to  the  surface.  Deeper  plough- 
ing and  the  addition  of  lime  and  potash  may 
renew  the  crop  for  a  time.  But  soon  the  soil 
will  require  carbon  and  nitrogen  and  minerals, 
because  decomposition  and  frequent  cropping 
have  taken  them  out  of  the  soil. 

If  a  soil  contains  a  good  supply  of  humus 
the  addition  of  lime  and  some  stimulating  ma- 
nure will  give  good  cropSa  If  it  is  light  and 
sandy,  it  requires  carbon  and  potash.  If  it  ia 
cold  and  heavy,  it  wants  carbonaceous  and  an- 
imal manure  to  improve  its  mechanical  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  stimulate  its  fertility. 
Grains  and  seeds  require  a  good  su|^ly  of 
phosphates  to  produce  them  in  perfectiMi. 
Grass  stalks  and  straw  require  nitrogen, — as 
night  soil,  Peruvian  guano  and  other  animal 
ipanures,  and  urine.  Potatoes,  turnips  and 
roots,  are  benefited  by  lime,  in  any  form,  and 
ashes. 

Now  with  these  general  facts  before  us,  how 
shall  we  manage  our  compost  heaps  so  as  to 
derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  them? 
Shall  we  apply  them  to  all  soils  and  crops 
alike,  or  shall  we  divide  them  into  several  par- 
cels, and  make  such  additions  to  each  as  will 
fit  it  for  the  particular  field  or  crop  to  which 
we  wish  to  apply  it  ? 

Shall  we  add  to  the  compost  we  use  as  i  top- 
dressing  for  grass,  Peruvian  guano,  or  follow 
it  with  the  water  cart,  sprinkling  ibe  urine 
from  the  tank  in  the  cellar?  Shall  we  add  to 
that  which  is  to  be  spread  upon  clover,  plaster 
or  lime  ?  and  to  that  which  we  propose  to  use 
for  potatoes  or  roots,  superphosphate  and 
ashes  ?  Shall  we  add  to  that  which  we  design 
to  appropriate  to  wheat,  lime  and  as  much  an- 
imal manure  as  we  can  spare  P  Shall  we  add 
hen  manure,  urine  or  guano  to  the  small  por- 
tion intended  for  our  lettuce,  asparagus  and 
peas  P  To  be  sure  these  last  will  be  rapidlj 
used  up  in  the  soil;  but  then  the  crops  to 
which  they  are  applied,  will  have  completed 
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'  their   growth,  and  thej  will  be  no  longer 
wanted. 

Cannot  something  be  done  in  this  way  to  in- 
crease our  manurial  capital,  and  enable  as  to 
obtain  from  it  a  larger  retom  ? 

The  compost  heap  is  the  farmer's  bank,  and 
.  it  is  every  year  becoming  more  important  that 
we  should  make  our  investments  in  the  most 
productive  stock. 

A  compost  heap,  well  fermented  and  worked 
over  until  It  is  fine  and  of  uniform  consistence, 
is  a  basis  to  which  we  may  apply  the  results  of 
science  and  observation.  Shall  we  not,  then, 
make  ezperimenta  in  this  direction  and  ob- 
serve carefully  the  results  ?  We  are  too  apt 
to  drive  in  the  beaten  path  and  confine  our- 
selves to  the  ruts  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  travel.  If  we  would  break  out  of  the  old 
path,  and  make  experiments  with  freedom  and 
boldness,  we  might  sometimes  achieve  results 
.  that  would  surprise  us,  and  learn  how  to  use 
to  the  best  advantage  our  scanty  capital. 

He  is  not  the  most  successful  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  commands  the  laxgest  capi- 
tal, but  he  who  uses  to  the  best  advantage  ^e 
capital  he  does  command. 


H^MFBmr  OOUlTTr,  MASS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hampden  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  Springfield, 
December  16.  The  matter  of  the  debt  of  the 
Society  was  referred  to  the  directors.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  the  election  of  offi- 
cers:— 

Presui^— Oeorge  Dwight  of  Springfield. 
-  Seeretarf—i.  N.  Baffg,  West  Springfield. 

rrMUttret^-James  £.  Russell,  Springfield. 

Vice  Presidents—T,  W.  Wasson  of  Springfield; 
K.  T.  Smith  of  West  Springfield ;  V.  N.  Taylor  of 
Cbicopee;  George  Ti^Ior  of  Westfield;  Sardis 
GUlett  of  Sonthwick ;  L.  H.  Ball  of  Holyoke ;  Wil- 
liam  Lyman  of  Wilbraham ;  C.  S.  Newell  of  Long- 
meadow  ;<  Frank  Morgan  of  Palmer;  Gilbert  £. 
Fuller  of  Ludlow ;  S.  L.  Reynold  of  Monson ; 
Enos  W.  Boise  of  Blandford ;  J.  W.  Holcomb  of 
Chester;  J.  W.  Gibbs  of  Russell;  R.H.  Barlow 
of  Granville;  Wilber  Wilson  of  Agawam ;  Alared 
Homer  of  Brimfield ;  and  F.  T.  Moors  of  Tolland. 

iXreetor*— L.  J.  Powers,  Tim  Henry,  H.  Alexan- 
der, J.  H.  Demmond,  and  William  Pynchou  of 
Springfield;  R.  Brooks  of  West  Springfield;  C.  L. 
Buell  of  Lndldw ;  WilUr.m  R.  Sessions  of  South 
Wilbraham,  and  Phineas  Stedman  of  Chicopee. 


—Mr.  R.  Murray,  who  raised  potatoes  the  past 
season  at  the  rate  of  850  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
onions  at  the  rate  of  622  bushels  to  the  acre,  stated 
at  a  late  meettng  of  the  Waltham,  (Mass.,)  Far- 
mers' Club,  that  he  had  found  air-slacked  lime  to 
1)0  a  sure  cure  for  the  onion  maggot. 


AGBIOUIiTUBAIi  HONORS. 
A  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Virginia,  to  ofiTer  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  honorary  testimonials  to  each 
individual  of  Virginia  who,  previous  to  1853, 
had  discovered,  or  introduced,  or  brought  into 
use,'  any  principle,  process  or  facility,  or  gen- 
erally any  invention  or  improvement  by  which 
important  value  had  been  gained  for  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Virginia,  have  published 
their  report.  From  a  synopsis  of  this  report 
by  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer^  we 
copy  the  following : — 

General  Washington  in  addition  to  his  writings 
and  the  exemplification  of  all  the  maxims  of  good 
hnslMndry  on  his  farms,  most  materially  advanced 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  as  "the  fii- 
ther  of  the  system  of  internal  hnprovement  in  Vir- 
ginia." 

The  services  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  the 
first  president  of  the  first  agricoltnral  society  of 
Virginia  are  properly  recognized. 

President  Madison,  while  a  member  of  Congress, 
sent  from  Philadelphia  to  his  farm,  in  Orang^ 
county,  a  small  parcel  of  timothy  seed. 

Mr.  Abraham  B.  Venable,  while  a  Senator  la 
Congress,  likewise  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  his 
farm,  in  Frince  Edward,  a  small  parcel  of  red  top 
or  herds  grass. 

To  Mr.  Ryland  Rhodes,  of  Albermarle,  is  given 
the  credit  of  the  first  hill-side  plongh. 

To  Commo<^ore  Thomas  Ap.  Catesby  Jones  of 
Fairfiix,  the  introduction,  as  early  as  1822,  of  the 
substratum  or  subsoil  plough. 

To  Mr.  John  Murphy,  of  Westmoreland,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  threshing  machine. 

To  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of  Rockbridge, 
the  invention  of  the  reaper. 

Mr.  John  Harness,  of  Hardy  connty,  was  the 
first  to  practice  the  cutting  down  of  Indian  com 
with  its  stalk  entire,  to  be  shocked  in  the  field,  and 
thus  used  as  the  food  of  cattle. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  of  which 
honorable  mention  is  made  in  this  report. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Agricultural  So- 
cieties and  Boards  of  other  States  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  perform  a  similar  duty  to  the 
memory  of  those  men  who  have  in  various 
ways  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
husbandry  of  their  respective  localities  ? 

We  said  duty.  Is  it  not  policy  i^s  well? 
The  Old  Dominion  has  always  honored  far- 
mers. The  business  is  respectable  there. 
We  talk  of  its  being  so  in  Kew  England. 
But  somehow  we  fail  to  convince  our  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  fact.  We  try  to  make  home 
pleasant,  by  furnishing  our  families  with  a  va- 
riety of  reading  matter.  We  buy  biographies 
of  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  &c.y 
and  then  wonder  that  the  boys  and  the  girls, 
too,  who  read  them,  axe  dissatisfied  with  home 
life.    Men  have  made  their  mark  in  agrioul- 
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ture ;  have  introduced  valuable  breeds  of  an- 
imals ;  invented  labor-saving  implements  \  cul- 
tivated new  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  grasses, 
&c.,  but  as  they  pass  from  the  stage  they  are 
soon  forgotten. 

When  there  were  few  associations  of  far- 
mers in  the  country,  and  few  publications  de- 
voted to  their  interest,  this  may  have  been  un- 
avoidable. But  now,  with  agricultural  Socie- 
ties or  Boards  in  nearly  every  State  and  county, 
and  in  many  towns,  we  believe  that  something 
may  be  done  towards  introducing  that  "ani- 
mating spirit  of  collective  bodies^*  which  the 
French  call  *^ esprit  de  corps, ^^  but  for  which  un- 
fortunately the  English  language  has  no  corre- 
sponding term.  It  is  seen  in  **The  Members 
of  the  Bar,"  in  **Board8  of  Trade,"  in  me- 
chanical '^Unions,"  in  college  ** Alumni,"  al" 
most  everywhere  except  among  farmers. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  Virginia  Society  has 
made  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  We  com- 
mend their  example  to  the  Agricultural  Boards 
of  our  Northern  States. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FABM  ▲CCOUIITB. 

The  close  of  the  year  is  a  suitable  time  for 
reviewing  the  labors  of  the  season.  The  far- 
mer, as  well  as  the  merchant,  should  make  out 
his  balance  sheet,  showing  the  profit  or  loss  on 
the  yearns  transactions.  He  should  know 
what  crops  have  paid  best,  and  what  kind  of 
tillage  has  been  most  successful.  This  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  keeping  a  strict  account 
with  each  field  of  corn,  ^rain  or  potatoes. 

Yet  very  few  do  this.  ''It  is  too  much 
trouble,"  says  one ;  '*I  doubt  the  use  in  being 
so  particular,"  says  another ;  and  so  the  great- 
er part  of  farmers  find  some  excuse  for  not 
keeping  farm  accounts.  If  they  live  through 
the  year  without  getting  in  debt,  they  are  sat- 
isfied. Well,  it  is  a  8ati^  faction  to  know  that 
debts  are  not  accumulating,  and  quite  as  sat- 
isfactory to  know  that  our  property 'is  becom- 
ing moPe  valuable  in  consequence  of  labor 
properly  applied,  and  of  economy  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  business.  Now  I  believe  that 
in  any  neighborhood,  and  among  any  given 
number  of  iarmers,  those  who  keep  the  closest 
account  of  their  expenses  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  prosperous. 

At  New  Yearns,  or  at  any  time  he  chooses, 
let  a  farmer  take  an  inventory  of  his  stock, 
tools,  grain    on    hand,    and  everything  that 

foes  to  make  up  his  stock  in  trade.  Then  let 
im  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  labor 
done  and  expenses  paid,  during  the  yoar,  and 
give  credit  for  everything  sold.  When  the 
year  is  completed,  let  him  take  another  inven- 
tory, and  strike  a  balance.    He  will  then  as- 


certain whether  his  farm  has  been  profitable  or 
not. 

How  many  readers  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  will  adopt  this  course  next  year  ?  I 
presume  many  do  ao  now ;  but  I  want  to  have 
the  number  greatly  increased,  and  when  the 
year  is  completed,  let  the  number  be  reported. 
If  any  regret  the  course,  or  find  it  "don't  pay," 
let  them  say  so,  and  give  their  reasons.  Try 
it.  Or,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  take  the 
whole  farm,  try  the  experiment  with  an  acre 
or  two  of  com,  or  wheat,  or  potatoes,  and 
give  U9  the  results.  Granite. 

Bloomfidd,  C.  W.,  Dec.  12,  18G8. 


For  the  yew  England  Fcarmer, 
BMAXil.  I.OTB. 

The  advice  is  often  given  to  farmers  by  the 
papers  to  remove  all  unnecessary  walls  and 
division  fences  so  that  the  fields  will  be  as 
large  as  possible  for  the  more  convenient  use 
of  the  plough,  cultivator,  horse  rake  and 
mowing  machine,  besides  saving  the  land  upon 
which  the  ordinarily  numerous  division  walls 
or  fences  stand. 

There  may  be  cases  where  this  course  can 
be  adopted  with  profit.  On  large  farms  it  is 
desirable  to  have  large  fields,  especially  where 
few  animals  are  kept  and  large  quantities  of 
grain  raised. 

There  is  something  very  satisfactory  to  the 
eye  in  a  wide  sweep  of  meadow  when  spring 
clothes  it  in  green,  or  when  the  long  davs  of 
July  bring  activity  to  the  hay  field.  IJ'early 
all  the  operations  of  tillage  and  harvesting 
seem  to  be  carried  on  to  greater  advantage  in 
the  large  field. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  on  a  farm  . 
where  a  mixed  husbandry  is  carried  on,  there 
will  be  constant  loss  if  there  are  not  small  lots. 
And  although  some  delight  to  gather  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  cost  of  fences,  yet  the  expanse 
should  be  as  cheerfully  borne  as  the  expense 
for  any  other  necessary  purpose.* 

All  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  should  be  pro- 
tected by  fences  from  the  encroachments  of 
animals,  and  every  farm  should  have  its  fruit 
lot.  The  vegetable  garden  should  be  securely 
fenced.  A  lot  should  be  ready  in  spring  for 
the  ewes  with  early  lambs.  This  should  be 
large  enough  to  allow  them  exercise,  yet  keep 
them  from  roaming.  This  lot  should  have  a 
shed.  A  l(^t  for  the  calves  would  add  to  their 
thrift,  and  if  it  had  a  southerly  exposure  and 
a  warm  shed  for  bay  and  feed  troughs  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory.  Calves  generally  do 
best  if  kept  from  other  stock  till  a  year  old. 
If  geese  and  ducks  are  kept,  a  lot  should  be 
provided  specially  for  them.  These  fowls  are 
very  disagreeable  if  permitted  to  run  with  other 
stock  or  to  have  access  to  the  door-yard.  Many 
farmers  entirely  rei'use  to  keep  these  water 
fowls,  because  of  the  damage  they  do  to  grow- 
ing crops,  and  because  of  their  disagreeable 
noise  near  the  house ;  yet  their  products  are 
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beeomiDg  more  scarce  and  yaluable  every 
year.  Mattresses  may  be  conducive  to  good 
health  and  early  rising ;  but  for  resting,  com- 
mend me  to  a  well  ventilated  bed  in  the  farm 
house  where  ducks  and  geese  are  raised. 
With  a  lot  securely  fenced,  and  with  nest- 
houses,  the  profit  from  geese  and  ducks  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  under  ordinary  manage- 
ment. A  lot  for  breeding  sows  aiid  young 
ahotes  will  tend  to  cheapen  pork,  especially  if 
it  have  a  good  clover  sod  and  running  water. 
Colts  and  young  horses  shopM  not  be  allowed 
to  exercise  in  yards  where  other  stock  is  kept. 
A  high  smooth  fence  wiK  not  tempt  them  to 
jump. 

There  should  als«  be  plenty  of  material  pre- 
pared for  tempomiy  fences  to  surround  a  piece 
of  field  turnips*  cabbages,  potatoes  or  com, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  graze  some  animal  in 
the  rest  of  the  field.  If  posts  and  boards  are 
used,  sb^rpen  the  posts  to  drive  into  holes  pre- 
pared ^ith  a  bar.  Use  twelvepenny  nails  that 
have  been  toughened  by  heating  to  a  red  heat 
aiiii  slowly  cooled,  and  they  will  seldom  break, 
U  drawn  with  a  hamcier  after  being  driven. 
Stakes  >^with  boards  will  make  strong  fence 
without  nails.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
panel  fence  and  hurdles,  that  are  so  prepared 
that  they  can  be  put  up  at  little  expense. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  when  lambs  are 
weaned,  bucks  taken  up,  and  the  flock  divided, 
these  lots  will  be  needed  again;  especially  if 
a  choice  breed  is  kept,  or  if  some  are  put  up 
to  fatten. 

It  is  quite  startling  to  see  the  statistics  that 
show  the  immense  cost  of  fences.  Such  sta- 
tistics prove  nothing  in  re^rd  to  their  neces- 
sity or  economy.  Statistics  coulc|^prove  that 
shoes  worn  instead  of  boots  would  make  a 
great  saving ;  but  not  one  man  would  cut  off 
his  boot  legs  to  economize.  It  will  often  hap- 
pen«  where  fences  are  removed  and  a  large 
field  made  of  small  ones  that  serious  incon- 
veniences will  be  experienced.         z.  B.  j. 


jFor  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FOOD. 

If  the  subject  of  food  has  not  claims  on  the 
attention  of  New  England  farmers  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  has.  With  this  idea,  here 
are  some  of  Dr.  Letheby's  views,  from  his  ad- 
mirable lecture  On  Food,  which  I  find  in  the 
Chemical  News.  Though  we  live  in  a  land  of 
corn,  and  he  does  not,  yet  we  may  learn  of 
him.    Speaking  of  Indian  Com^  he  says : — 

'*It  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  grains 
in  the  world ;  entering  lar^ly  into  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  Italy,  Corsica, 
Spain,  the  South  of  France  and  the  Danubian 
Principalities ;  and,  since  the  famine,  in  Ireland, 
it  has  there  become  a  common  article  of  food, 
especially  when  potatoes  are  scarce  or  dear ; 
thouph  its  flavor  is  harsh  and  peculiar,  and 
Dothiog  but  a  scarcity  of  more  agreeable  food 
reconolea  people  to  its  use." 


This  last  remark  hardly  accords  with  the 
taste  of  most  of  us  of  New  England ;  yet  with 
those  not  educated  to  it?  use,  and  who  proba- 
bly do  not  have  it  in  its  most  desirable  condi- 
tion, but  resort  to  a  stale  article,  under  neces- 
sity, it  is  doubtless  true. 

**The  farina  is  peculiar  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  and  will  thus  serve  to 
identify  it.  The  meal  is  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter  and  fat,  yet  it  does  not  make  good 
bread.  It'is,  therefore,  either  cooked  by  bak- 
ing it  into  cakes,  or  by  stirring  it  into  boiling 
water  or  boiling  milk,  and  thus  making  it  into 
a  sort  of  hasty  pudding  or  thick  porridge. 
Thid  is  the  method  of  using  It  in  Ireland.  It 
is  flavored  with  salt,  or  butter,  or  treacle. 
The  favorite  mess,  ca!led  corn-lob,  by  the 
Creoles  of  British  Honduras,  is  prepared  with 
milk  in  this  way.  Indian  meal  mixed  with 
maple  sugar  and  baked  into  cakes,  formed  at 
one  time  the  chief  article  of  diet  of  the  al- 
most extinct  Delaware  Indians. 

•*When  deprived  of  its  gluten  and  harsh 
flavor,  by  me.ns  of  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  and  then  dried,  it  forms  the  expensive 
food  called  Oiwego  or  com  flour,  which  is  so 
largely  used  for  puddings.  It  is  also  mixed 
with  wheaten  flour  and  baked  into  bread,  but 
its  harsh  taste  is  scarcely  ever  completely  cov- 
ered. 

'*The  grain  is  said  to  cause  disease  when 
eaten  for  a  long  time  and  without  other  meal, 
— the  symptoms  being  a  scaly  eruption  upon 
the  hands,  great  prostration  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers, and  death  after  a  year  or  so,  with  extreme 
emaciation.  These  effects  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  among  the  peasants  of  Italy, 
who  use  the  meal  as  their  chief  food,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such  effects  having  been  seen 
in  Ireland,  where  it  is  often  the  only  article 

of  diet." 

• 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  seen  any  such  diseases  or  ill 
effects  from  the  use  of  corn  meal  ? 

^  "The  nutritive  power  of  Indian  meal  is  very 
high,. and  considering  its  price,  it  is  almost,  if 
not  altogether  the  cheapest  food  for  the  poor. 
Calculated  according  to  the  physiological  wants 
of  the  system,  a  week^s  diet  for  an  adult  will 
only  cost  about  10^  pence,  and  excepting  split 
peas  which  are  of  doubtful  digestibility,  there 
is  nothing  approaching  it  for  economy.^' 

These  statements  are  valuable  because  they 
are  the  latest  physiological  views  of  the  suo- 
ject  from  a  chemical  stand  point,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware.  The  variation  of  prices  in  differ- 
ent localities  affects  the  relative  cheapness  of 
wheat  flour  and  com  meal  to  the  user.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  meal  requires  more  "fix- 
ings^* to  mdce  it  palatable  to  the  laboring  man 
than  flour, — a  fact  whichr  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  O.  W.  Thub. 

Farminffton,  Me.,  Dee.  14,  1868. 
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TSZA8  OA-TTIilB  DISJULSB. 

A  conTention  of  American  Cattle  Commif. 
aioners  was  held  at  Springfield,  111.,  Deo.  1-8. 
The  Convention  represented  thirteen  States 
and  the  Proyince  of  Ontario,  Can.  There 
were  thirty-six  commissioners  present;  Dr. 
£.  F.  Thayer  representing  Massachusetts,  and 
Dr.  £.  M.  Snow,  Rhode  Island, — ^the  only 
delegates  from  New  England.  Hon.  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  of  New  fork,  was  chosen  president, 
and  Dr.  Snow  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  J. 
Stanton  Goald  of 'New'  York,  who  gave  the 
following  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  as  seen  in  New  York : — 

First,  drooping  of  the  head ;  a  stnpid,  star- 
ing eye ;  generally  rough,  staring  coat ;  usu- 
ally the  urine  is  almost  black ;  the  ^ait  is  stag- 
gering ;  partial  paralysis  of  the  hind  limbs ; 
spine  generally  arched ;  frothy  drooling  from 
tne  lips ;  sometimes  blood  in  the  stools ;  bow- 
els unnatural,  sometimes  loose,  sometimes  con- 
stipated ;  occasionally  rheum  in  the  eye ;  the 
pulse  rapid,  often  120  beats  in  a  minute;  ^ere 
IS  a  peculiar  odor  detected  over  the  flaJoks  of 
the  animal.  When  two  or  three  of  these 
symptoms  are  discovered,  the  introduction  of 
a  seif-regulating  thermometer  into  the  rectum 
will  determine  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
If  it  shows  over  103,  the  disease  is  proven  to 
exist ;  if  over  107  there  is  no  hope  for  the  an- 
imal. '     • 

The  principal  internal  S3rmptoms  are  a 
greenish  yellow  or  brownish  appearance  of  the 
fat  and  a  brownish  appearance  of  the  lean ; 
the  liver  generally  enlarged,  and  cutting  like 
lard ;  the  spleen  always  enlarged  and  ecchy- 
mosed ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  mottled  cas- 
tile  soap ;  the  kidneys  vair  in  appearance,  but 
generally  are  somewhat  darker  than  natural 
when  cut.  The  third  and  fourth  stomachs  are 
generally  inflamed.  In  the  many  folds  the  di- 
gested food  is  found  hard  and  dry.  In  the 
fourth  stomach  deep  ulcerations  are  found. 
The  rectum  is  generally  inflamed.  The  blood 
is  lighter  than  in  health,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope the  blood  corpuscles  are  found  .destroyed, 
and  a  very  large  increase  of  water  is  found  in 
the  blood.  A  minute  spore,  or  a  crjrptogamic 
plant,  of  the  oidium  family  is  found  in  the 
blood.  The  heart  and  lungs  usually  are 
healthy.  The  brain  is  generally  softened,  and 
the  surface  injected  with  venousblood.  Hand- 
ling the  viscera  is  followed  by  smarting  of  the 
hands. 

From  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  con- 
vention prepared  for  the  Chicago  Tribime  we 
copy  the  following : — 

**Tbe  evidence  from  all  sources,  brought 
before  the  convention,  confirmed  the  followmg 
statements,  there  being  no  doubt  as  to  many 


• 

of  them:  The  Texas  cattle  are  not,  probably, 
affected  by  the  disease  in  Texas.  Cattle  taken 
from  the  North  to  the  Centxtd  and  Sonthem 
parts  of  Texas,  die  of  the  disease,  and  a  simi- 
lar disease  is  common  among  the  horses  in 
Texas.  ,  Texas  cattle  brought  north,  either  by 
water  or  raU,  or  driven  on  foot  may  commum- 
cate  the  disease  to  native  d&ttle,  but  probably 
proper  tieatment  while  on  the  way  would  de- 
crease the  danger  of  such  communication. 
Texas  cattle  do  have  the  disease,  and  die 
from  it,  in  the  n«rth,  but  much  more  rarely 
than  do  native  caule.  Old  native  cattle  an 
much  more  susceptive  to  the  disease  than 
young  ones.  Compa^tively  few  suckling 
calves  die  from  it ;  m  sobe  cases  calves  drew 
milk  from  the  cows  until  the  4eath  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  still  did  not  take  the  d^ease.  Unlesa 
in  veiy  rare  instances,  the  disease  has  not 
been  communicated  to  native  cat^e  kept  in 
enclosures  in  which  Texas  cattle  had  ^t  been. 
Eatine  where  Texas  cattle  have  grazed,  drink- 
ing where  they  have  drank,  or  at  least,  pasa- 
in^  over  the  ground  where  they  have  b«en 
driven,  seems  necessaiy  to  communicate  th« 
disease  to  native  cattle,  although  apparent  ex- 
ceptional cases  have  been  known.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  severe  frosts  remove 
danger  of  communication  of  the  disease,  and 
that  afler  Texas  cattle  have  been  wintered  in 
Northern  States  they  will  not  communicate 
the  disease.  In  very  rare  cases,  if  at  all,  have 
native  cattle  communicated  the  disease  to  oth- 
ers'. Generally  no  evil  effects  are  known  to 
have  followed  the  use  of  the  milk  or  flesh  of 
the  diseased  cattle.  Rabbits  have  taken  the 
disease  from  being  fed  on  the  diseased  flesh. 
The  diseasf  as  seen  in  New  York  is  of  a  more 
aggravated  character  than  in  the  West.  The 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
easily  detected  internal  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease which  is  found  in  all  cases.  In  all  cattle 
affected  with  this  disease  a  minute  fungus,  or 
cryptogamic  plant  or  s|>ores  are  found  in  the 
blood  corpuscles,  which  are  disoiganized. 
They  are  also  found  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
blood  of  healthy  Texas  cattle,  but  are  not 
found  in  healthy  native  cattle.  Whether  they 
are  a  cause  or  effect  of  the  disease  is  not  set- 
tled. Ticks  are  found  on  all  cattle  with  this 
disease,  and  on  at  least  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  healthy  Texas  cattle.  Scientific 
men,  perhaps  without  exception,  discard  the 
theory  that  the  ticks  cause  or  communicate  the 
disease.  No  certain  cure  for  the  disease  has 
been  found.  Carbolic  acid  is  highly  valuable 
as  a  disinfectant  or  a  preventive,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  but  it  should  be  used 
with  caution,  as  injury  results  from  the  use  of 
strong  solutions." 

The  conven^on  proposed  to  the  Legislatoxea 
of  several  Western  States  a  law  to  regulate 
the  introduction  of  Texas  cattle,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  ask  Congress  to  order 
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^  ^yftffwtnia<iTnn  tO  illV68tiotO  fully  tho  f^h'IK^^ 

of  the  diaemw,  oa  whioh  the  Chimgo  TW&utu 
remwks: — 

The  reconunendation*  to  the  State  Legiil*- 
tnfei  megett  rqpiUtiooa  th&t,  if  genn^llv 
mdopted  hj  the  Sute*  and  fullv  enforced,  wiU 
nuke  future  oatbreaka  of  the  dueaie  verr  im- 
probable, vhile  aliowing  the  Tezaa  cattle  to 
go  forward  to  all  marketi  during  fonr  monthi 
of  the  year.  They  alio  wonld  do  mndt  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  any  contagions  di«eaae 
UMDg  domettic  onimaU.  They  alao  contAin 
valu^le  tuggeitioDi  at  to  le^  enaotmenta  to 
•ecnre  reform  of  the  abuiM  in  the  trantporta- 
tioii  of  animal*  for  food,  a  nutter  of  vast  im- 
portance in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  These 
recommendationB  will  undoubtedly  have  a  con- 
nderable  eSect  on  the  l^elation  on  the  sub- 
ject in  several  States.  They  will  have  lome 
effect  in  allay  ins  excitement  In  regions  where 
loss  has  resulted  from  the  disease. 


front  should  face  the  soutii,  and  the  yard  may 


suggest;  bnl  m  long  as  tbe  gronnd  is  bare  the 
fowls  would  oijoy  a  laoge  on  the  south,  and 
be  benefited  by  coining  to  die  gronnd. 
Figure  1,  is  a  penpeotlve  view,  and  beanti- 
1  it  is.  Fig.  S,  is  the  gronnd  plan ;  a,  is  the 
doorway ;  6,  the  grain  chests ;  e,  the  feeding 
boxes ;  d^  the  stairway  to  the  loft ;  and  e,  a 
small  opening  for  the  fowls  to  pass  out  and  in. 
The  opening  at  the  lefl  of  a,  is  the  door-wi^, 
from  the  entry  into  tbe  main  poultry  room. 
Directly  over  the  feeding  boxes  there  may  be 
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nr-i. 

Egg*  now  fetch  a  good  price  in  market,  and 
we  can  better  afford  to  expend  a  little  time 
and  money  to  famish  the  hens  which  lay  them 
with  warm  and  comfortable  quartcn,  than  we 
aoold  when  eggs  were  worth  only  ten  to  twelve 
'cents  per  dozen, — in  "store-pay"  or  barter, 
attbat. 

The  above  cot  represents  a  Poultry  House 
planned  and  built  by  tiie  Senior  Editor  of  the 
Fabmbr,  which  may  possibly  afford  sngges- 
tioDS  of  practical  value  to  those  who  are  ar- 
ranging  the  winter  quarters  for  their  pcnitcy, 
whether  jn  a  building  by  itself  or  in  the  bam, 
■bed  or  some  other  building.  A  house 
room,  say  eight  feet  wide  by  twelve  long,  will 
accommodate  from  twenty  to  thirty  fowls, 
about  as  many  as  can  profitably  be  kept  to- 
gether, unless  they  have  a  wider  range.    The 


rif.  I. 

placed  another  row  for  nests,  8  or  4  feet  fhim 
the  floor,  which  may  be  examined  through  a 
slide  from  the  entry  without  entering  the  main 
room.  These  boxes  may  be  darkened  and 
made  a  little  secret,  by  placing  a  shelf  along 
in  front  of  them  and  nailing  a  board  edgewise 
'  ist  it ;  and  as  Miss  Biddy,  like  some  otb- 
en  nf  the  gentle  sex,  is  a  little  prudish,  at 
times,  it  is  well  enough  to  indulge  ber  fandee. 
On  a  floor  under  the  window  in  the  roof,  the 
fowls  will  find  a  warm  place  in  which  to  con- 
gregate in  the  winter. 


OOWa  ZH  IiOVDON  CITS'. 

Thinking  that  the  readers  of  the  Fabmxr, 
who  understand  very  well  how  to  manage  cows 
on  the  farms  of  New  England,  might  like  to 
know  bow  th^  are  kept  in  the  great  city  of 
London,  we  copy  from  the  Jouriud  of  Iht 
Royal  AgrieuUurat  Boeiety,  the  following 
statement  by  Blr.  J.  C.  Uorton : — 

Having  got  your  cows  well  purchased,  the 
point  of  next  importance  is  to  feed  them  prop- 
erly. The  invariable  food  in  I^ndon  cow- 
sheds b  grains  (brewers*  or  distillers'  grains, 
the  spent  barley  or  other  grain  after  being 
well  washed  or  "worked  out"  in  the  process 
of  brewing  and  distilling,  ]|  with  maDgolds  and 
hay  in  winter  and  grass  in  summer.  When 
first  the  cow  is  received  into  the  sbed,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  she  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
W  new  food.  She  should  therefore  receive 
during  the  first  week  little  but  green  food, 
grass  or  clover,  or  vetches  in  the  sunun^,  and 
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mangolds  and  hay  in  winter  with  bran  masbes, 
into  which  grains  may  be  gradually  introduced, 
until,  ftS'  she  takes  to  them,  she  may  at  length 
be  treated  as  the  others  are.  What  this  man- 
agement is,  I  take  from  the  statements  of  two 
men,  neither  of  them  very  large  dairymen,  but 
both  successful  managers.  Mr.  Sumpton,  of 
Little  Warner  street,  Clerkenwell,  who  usually 
milks  about  thirty  cows,  describes  his  da>^s 
work  as  follows : — 

The  cowmen  enter  the  shed  at  5  A.  M.  and 
proceed  to  milk.  In  the  case  of  the  wholesale 
milk  trade,  when  the  milkers  who  buy  the  milk 
do  the  milking,  one  good  man  suffices  for  thir- 
ty cows.  The  cowman  then  only  helps  if  ne- 
cessary, at  milking  time,  and  sees  that  the 
work  is  thoroughly  done — ^his  main  business 
being  to  feed  and  tend  the  cows.  If  he  has 
any  reason  to  suspect  that  a  cow  is  not  milked 
out,  it  is  his  duty  to  his  master  to  **strip^^  her, 
for  nothing  injures  a  cow  more  than  imperfect 
milking ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  another 
half  pint  fronf  her,  his  master  will  give  him  6d. 
or  Is.  for  it,  and  fine  the  dealer  that  amount 
for  his  servant's  default.  When  not  only 
milking,  but  serving  the  customers  at  shops 
and  houses  has  to  be  d9ne,  three  men  are  re- 
quired for  thirty  cows.  They  begin  milking 
at  4  A.  M. ,  and  finish  between  5  and  6.  About 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  grains  is  then  given  be- 
tween each  pair  of  cows,  and  they  are  partly 
cleaned  out,  and  when  the  grains  are  done, 
a  truss  of  hay  (h  cwt.)  is  divided  amongst  12. 
In  the  meaniime  the  men  have  been  8er\'ing 
the  milk ;  after  which  they  breakfast  (about  8 
A.  M.).  After  breakfast  time  a  bushel  of 
chopped  mangolds,  weighing  60  or  60  pounds, 
is  given  to  each  two  cows,  and  the  cows  receive 
another  truss  of  hay  among  12.  The  cow- 
shed is  then  cleaned  out,  and  the  cows  are 
bedded  and  k-fc.  At  1  F.  M.,  milking  com- 
mences, and  very  much  the  same  feeding  as 
before,  is  given.  At  2.30  grains  are  given  as 
before,  followed  by  the  same  quantity  of  bay, 
and  then  (and  only  then  during  the  24  hour^) 
the  cows  are  freely  watered.  They  again  re- 
ceive a  truss  of  hay  amongst  12,  and  are  lefl 
ibr  the  night.  The  grains  are  either  brewers' 
or  distillers' grains ;  the  former  are  as  much 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  value  as  they  are  in 

Crice — the  one  at  present  costing  3d  and  4d  a 
ushel,  and  the  other  8d  and  9d. 
In  the  case  of  cows  in  heavy  milk — also  in 
the  case  of  those  rapidly  losing  their  milk, 
which  must  be  sent  to  market  as  quickly  as 
possible — it  is  common  to  give  two  or  three 
quarts  of  pea-meal  mixed  up  with  the  grains 
morning  and  evening,  each  cow  thus  receiving 
that  quantity  daily.  And  when  the  milking  is 
coming  to  an  end,  for  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  cow  is  sold,  she  may  receive  two  or 
three  pounds  of  oil  cake  in  addition.  A  full 
bushel  of  grains,  half  a  bushel  of  mangolds, 
one-third  of  a  truss  of  hay,  and  five  or  six 
pounds  of  pea  meal  in  the  case  of  the  fatting 
cow,  are  thus  the  daily  ration  in  a  London  cow- 


house. The  grains  at  2s.  a  quarter,  the  hay 
at  £6  a  ton,  and  the  mangolds  at  20s.  a  ton, 
cost  Is.  3d.  a  day,  and  with  meal  or  cake  the 
daily  allowance  may  cost  from  Is.  6d.  to  Ifl. 
9d.  per  cow — lOs.  to  12s.  a  week. 

In  summer  time  the  food  is  grass  with  gruns, 
and  meal  if  necessary.  Most  cow  keepers,  ex- 
cept the  very  smallest  men,  either  have  a  small 
suburban  farm,  or  buy  a  few  acres  of  vetches, 
clover  or  grass,  and  cart  it  themselves.  When 
it  is  bought  daily  at  the  cow-house,  it  costs 
from  Is.  to  13d.  a  cwt.,  during  the  summer, 
and  the  cows  receive  about  that  quantity  daily, 
given  to  them  as  fast  as  they  can  eat  it,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  with  their  grains. 

Of  course  the  pr<)per  feeding  of  the  cow 
after  she  has  been  well  bought  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  business  of  the  cow  keeper.  It 
is  a  proof  of  good  management  when  she  is  so 
treated  that  no  kind  of  food  which  she  receives 
shall  pall  upon  her  taste.  The  maxim  is — 
never  **over-do"  a  cow  with  any  kind  of  food. 
Some  cows  are  exceedingly  greedy  for  distil- 
lerf  grains — they  yield  a  very  large  quantity 
of  milk  upon  them ;  but  it  is  easy  to  over-do  a 
cow  with  grains,  and  she  should  be  always 
stinted  of  her  favorite  food,  or  she  will  get 
sick  of  it,  as  I  have  seen  often  enough  in  the 
case  of  this  very  article— distillers'  grains. 


'    DOCTOBINGh  8I0K  ANIMAIib. 

The  following  sensible  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject is  from  the  Illustrated  Annual  Register, 
for  1860,  published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  The  article  was  written,  we 
presume,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  the  edit<^r  of  the 
Register : — 

A  fine  horse,  belonging  to  the  writer,  onoe 
caught  a  bad  cold,  and  was  afilicted  with  an 
obstinate  and  severe  cough — that  he  could 
sometimes  bo  heard  half  a  mile.  The  neigh- 
bors were  liberal  with  prescriptions ;  and  ashes, 
blue  vitriol,  copperas,  castor  oil,  turpentine, 
glauber's  salts,.  &c.,  were  recommended  in 
large  quantities.  The  owner  concluded  that 
all  these,  if  taken,  would  be  quite  enough  to 
kill  the  animal,  and  it  was  therefore  decided 
to  give  him  nothing,  and  take  good  care  of 
him.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Physic  was  dis- 
missed and  Dr.  Nurse  called  in.  It  was  early 
in  autumn ;  and  a  good  clover  lot  furnished 
all  the  food,  which,  being  of  this  succulent 
character,  served  somewhat  as  an  expectorant. 
Special  directions  were  given  never  to  work 
the  horse  enough  to  cause  sweating,  and  to 
blanket  him  carefully  after  working,  or  when- 
ever the  weather  was  cold.  In  shoit,  every- 
thing was  done  to  prevent  an^  further  catching 
cold,  and  to  keep  him  at  all  times  comfortable 
— giving  very  moderate  labor.  In  six  weeks 
he  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Nurse  proved  his 
skill  and  efficiency  in  this  case.  If  the  animal 
had  been  dosed,  worked  hard,  and  treated 
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ctreiessly,  it  is  not  pit)][>abl6  that  be  would 
have  reoovered. 

In  another  instance,  a  horse  by  hard  usage 
bad  a  bad  attack  of  sweenej.  A  **hor8e-doc- 
tor^*  (so  called)  offered  to  cure  him  for  $20, 
by  some  cutting  and  slashing  process.  The 
offer  was  declined.  He  finidly  reduced  his 
proposed  charge  to  only  $3.  Uad  he  offered 
$30  for  the  privilege  of  experimentiDg  on  the 
animal,  the  offer  would  have  been  as  promptly 
refused.  A  new  Dutch  collar  was  procured, 
and  only  moderate  labor  permitted.  In  a  year 
the  Sweeney  had  nearly  or  entirely  disappeared. 

When  animals  are  violently  and  suddenly 
attacked,  it  may  be  best  to  administer  power- 
ful medicines ;  but  they  Will  rarely  if  ever  be 
thus  attacked  unless  through  hard  usage.  In 
chronic  cases  take  good  care  and  attend  to 
general  comfort,  and  nature  will  in  time  effect 
a  cure.  Be  very  careful  to  avoid  those  pre- 
tenders known  commonly  as  horat  doctors. 

There  is  one  simple  remedy  which  may  be 
at  all  times  used  with  safety.  This  is  fresh 
pulverized  charcoal.  It  can  never  do  any 
harm,  and  nothing  restores  sooner  any  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  system.  Take  red 
burning  coals  from  any  wood  fire,  pulverize 
them  at  once  in  a  mortar,  and  the  powder  will 
be  ready  for  use.  Mix  a  teacupful  of  this 
powder  with  a  junk  bottle  of  cold  water,  and 
pour  it  down.  Horses,  catile,  and  other  ani- 
mals,* which  may  have  been  injured  by  over- 
eating, or  by  swallowing  bad  food,  may  be 
readily  cured  by  thid  remedy. 

There  is  another  very  safe  remedy  for  all 
diseases  which  affect  the  skin,  or  begin  on  the 
outside,  such,  as  scratches  in  hprses,  and  foul 
foot  in  cattle.  This  remedy  is  cleanliness. 
Use  cold  water,  or  tepid  water,  according  to 
drcnuutances,  adding  soap  if  necessary.  It 
will  have  an  excellent  effect. 

JPreventives  are  better  than  cures ;  therefore 
keep  all  animals  in  dry  clean  pastures,  or  in 
dry,  well  littered,  well  ventilated  stables. 
Never  over-work  or  over-feed.  Attend  to 
general  comfort  in  all  particulars — protect 
from  cold — ^feed  regularly,  and  never  make 
sudden  changes  of  food,  and  you -will  very 
rarely  have  a  sick  animal. 


BBMEDT    FOB    INTI2STI;NAIi    WOBMS. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  states  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Haseriuk,  of  Lake 
Village,  N.  H.—  a  chemist  of  some  note  and 
a  ^ndeman  who  has  spent  considerable  time 
in  investigating  the  habits  of  intestinal  worms 
in  animals — that  worms  in  horses  ma^  be  cured 
by  simply  keeping  the  external  orifice  thor- 
oughly anointed  with  lard,  and  that  this  rem- 
edy will  completely  cure  every  case  of  worms 
in  the  intestines  in  one  week.  From  his  ob- 
servation he  is  satisfied  that  worms  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  cannot  propagate  their  species 
without  access  to  light  and  air,  and  he  believes 
the  prevalent  idea  that  the  parasitic  ovum  is 


deposited  in  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  and  is  there  developed  and 
matured,  is  entirely  incorrect.  The  intestinal 
cavities  are  not  the  natural  breeding  places 
for  any  variety  or  species,  and  the  instinct  of 
the  worm  leads  it  to  crawl  to  the  exterior  ori- 
fice, and  there  outside  the  folds  of  the  sphino- 
ter  muscle  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  hatched. 
The  process  is  a  rapid  one,  the  egg  requiring 
but  five  or  six  hours  after  it  is  deposited  to 
germinate  and  produce  a  new  animal  which  at 
onoe  enters  the  canal  as  its  natural  feeding 
ground  anA  home.  As  the  life  of  the  worm 
does  not  exceed  six  days,  Mr.  Ilaserick  claims 
that  if  the  eggs  deposited  at  the  anus  can  be 
destroyed  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  life, 
the  animal  in  one  week  will  be  entirely  free  of 
the  trouble,  the  dead  worms  passing^  away  in 
the  fseoes. 

In  pursuing  his  investieations  regarding  the 
habits  of  these  worms,  Mr.  Haserick  tried  nu- 
merous agencies  for  an  external  application 
before  becoming  sure  of  the  virtui  of  lard  for 
the  purpose.  He  says  he  has  observed  the 
worms  approach  the  orifice,  move  about,  and 
return  to  die,  being  unable  to  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  oily  surface.  No  internal  medicine 
of  any  kind  is  necessary.  Mr.  Haserick  also 
asserts  that  children  can  be  relieved  of  worms 
in  the  same  way  by  the  application  of  lard  to 
the  anus.  The  severe  itching  in  that  locality 
is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  parasites 
crawling  to  the  surface  to  deposit  the  egg,  and 
if  this  can  be  prevented  so  that  no  new  fami- 
lies may  hatch  and  colonize,  the  old  ones  soon 
die  out  and  relief  is  given. 

We  regard  this  discoveiy  as  one  of  much 
importance,  and  although  it  is  in  complete  va- 
riance with  all  our  heretofore  received  author- 
ities as  to  the  habits  and  method  of  propaga- 
tion of  these  worms,  yet  we  are  not  the  less 
disposed  to  believe  it  on  this  account,  espe- 
cially as  the  statements  of  Mr.  Haserick  are 
attested  by  many  responsible  parties,  and  his 
remedy  has  been  practically  tested  throughout 
an  extended  neighborhood.  The  parasites 
alluded  are  probably  those  known  as  Stronguli 
and  Ascarides,  the  former  about  an  inch,  and 
the  latter  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  although 
the  latter  make  the  most  ravages  and  cau:se 
the  greatest  irritation  in  the  parts  alluded  to. 
The  former  produce  extraordinary  ravages  in 
the  larger  intestines,  and  sometimes  eat 
through  important  structures,  though  they  do 
not  produce  that  violent  itching  posterioly, 
that  the  Ascarides  do.  When  this  symtom 
with  horses  is  noticed,  we  would  advise  an  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Haserick^s  remedy.  Should 
our  readers  try  it,  we  hope  they  will  acquaint 
us  with  the  result. — Maine  Farmer. 


—At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society,  held  iu 
I'itchburg  on  the  16th,  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Sterling, 
was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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OB8XBVB  TAOT8. 

It  is  well  to  obMrve  ftcts  aa  they  oconr  in 
oar  agricultural  experience  from  year  to  year, 
eo  that  when  a  sufficient  number  of  them  have 
been  recorded,  and  duly  authenticated,  we  may 
deduce  from  them  some  general  principle  un- 
derlying them,  which  may  be  of  value  as  a 
guide  in  practice  hereafter.  The  operation  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  laws  .of  dixnate  or 
of  vegetable  growth  may  be  observed  in  one 
year  more  strikingly  than  in  othertf ;  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  season  may  show  the  force  of 
some  law  in  a  more  marked  degree  and  impress 
it  more  deeply  upon  the  attention  of  cultiva- 
tors. If  ^y  such  facts  have  been  noticed 
during  the  past  season  let  them  be  recorded 
for  use. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  plants 
which  we  cultivate  make  their  principal  growth, 
especially  their  root  growth,  iu  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  season,  as  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
rather  than  in  the  hot  summer  months.  The 
same  plants  thrive  best  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  in  cool  seasons  rather  than  in  hot 
ones. 

Wheat  and  potatoes  are  examples  of  this 
kind.  Wheat  planted,  (we  use  the  term. 
planted  rather  than  sowed,  for  we  believe  wheat 
needs  to  be  planted  as  much  as  com,)  in  the 
early  fall  makes  a  good  stand  and  a  laige 
growth  of  roots  and  then  starts  early  in  the 
spring  and  completes  its  growth  while  the 
weather  and  the  ground  are  comparatively  cool. 
When  the  weather  becomes  hot,  and  the  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun  fall  upon  the  ground,  the 
roots  and  stem  cease  to  grow,  and  the  sap  al- 
ready formed  is  converted  into  grain.  If  the 
hot  weather  comes  on  too  soon,  before  the  sap 
is  sufficiently  accumulated  to  fill  out  the  grains ; 
or,  if  the  sap  becomes  so  thickened  by  the 
evaporation  of  its  watery  portion,  that  it  can 
no  loDger  flow  to  the  heads,  the  grains  become 
shrivelled,  and  the  crop  is  light.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  many  parts  of  the  West- 
em  wheat-growing  regions  during  the  present 
season.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
that  the  berry  is  light  and  shriveled. 

So  if  spring  wheat  is  sown  late,  and  has  not 
time  to  complete  its  growth  before  the  heated 
term,  the  crop  will  be  light. 

Potatoes  are  the  plant  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  will  not  thrive  in  the  tropics.  They 
do  best  in  our  cooler  year%  and  they  will  not 


make  much  root  growth  in  midsummer.  They 
must  be  either  early  or  late ;  that  is,  they  nuist 
make  their  growth  in  the  cool  weather  of 
spring,  or  in  the  early  autumn.  Sometimes 
owing  to  the  cold  and  wet,  they  cannot  be 
planted  sufficiently  early  in  the  spring  to  make 
their  growth  before  the  hot  weather  comes  on. 
Then  the  crop  will  be  small.  If  they  are 
planted  so  late  that  the  tubers  begin  to  form 
abont  the  coming  on  of  the  hot  weather,  the 
tubers  cease  to  grow  for  some  time  at  least, 
and  the  result  will  probably  be  a  crop  of  nu- 
merous small  potat<)es.  If  they  are  planted 
still  later,  so  that  the  tubers  have  not  formed 
when  the  heated  term  arrives,  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
vitality  of  the  stem  and  leaf  till  this  term  is 
over,  they  will  go  on  and  form  tubers  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  and  there  will  be  a  good 
crop.  All  these  facts  have  been  illustrated 
during  the  past  season,  and  are  worth  remem- 
bering. 

ZnBW  FUBIiIOATIOVB. 

How  TO  MAKE  TBE  Fasm  Pat  ;  Of,  the  Ftfiner's  Book 
of  Prftctical  Information  on  Agrlcoltnre,  Stock  Rait* 
ing.  Fruit  Culture,  Special  Crop*,  Domestic  Economy 
ana  Family  Medicine.  By  Charles  W.  Dickemum, 
Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricnltural  Society, 
American  Pomolosical  Society,  and  the  PennsylvaDla 
Hortioaltural  Society.  Assisted  by  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Secretary  Massachusetts  State  BoMd  of  AsTicnlture, 
and  other  practical  Agrletiltural  Writers.  Illuairated 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  Bogravlngs.  Zeigler,  Me- 
Cnrdy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  OIncinuaa,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  UL,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  title  page  In  fbU  of  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  750  pages,  which  Aas  just 
been  laid  upon  our  table,  and  think  it  wHl  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work. 
Though  the  subjects  are  not  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order  it  obviously  aims  to  be  an  Encyclopss- 
^ia  of  Agriculture,  Domestic  Eoonomy  and  Family 
Medicine. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  treating  so  great 
a  variety  of  subjects  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
those  who  desire  practical  information  upon  any 
particular  one,  the  author  has  assumed  the  still 
more  difficult  task  of  shaping  his  directions  to 
meet  the  '^requirements  of  the  East,  the  West,  and 
the  South."  And  here  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  mere  general  examination  which  we  have  given 
the  work  has  not  been  sufficiently  minute  to  war- 
rant the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree 
of  success  which  the  author  has  achieved. 

The  volume  undoubtedly  contains  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information.  The  type  used  is  large, 
clear  and  open,  but  we  are  sorry  to  add  that  most 
of  the  cuts  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  seen 
the  catalogues  which  our  agricultural  warehonsea 
and  stock  breeders  have  issued  during  the  past 
ten  7ears,  and  that  it  may  he  suspected  by  some 
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of  the  readers  of  this  stately  Tolnme  fhst  eren 
here  they  still  look  like  adyertiaemeiits.  Sndi  11- 
Instnttons  maj-  answer  the  pnipose  of  agricnitii* 
iml  papers,  bat  they  seem  hardlj  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  a  book  which  professedly  avoids  the 
*'cnidities"  of  these  periodical  issues. 

The  remark  is  made  in  the  excellent  introdao- 
toiy  chapter  of  this  work,  that  ''the  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  change.  We  may  search  every  page, 
firom  Cato  to  Palladins,  a  period  of  nearly  five 
hnndred  years,  bat  there  is  no  mention  of  any  im- 
provement  in  system,  or  advance  of  any  kind,  and 
it  is  doabtftal  if  the  whole  of  that  long  period 
added  as  mneh  to  the  real  productive  power  of  the 
fiu'mer  as  has  been  gained  within  the  last  ten  years 
of  oar  own  history."  Hence  the  ponderous  tomes 
which  were  published  only  a  few  years  ago,  such, 
as  our  "Farmers*  and  Planters'  BncyclopsBdias," 
our  "Farmers'  Onides,"  our  "Books  of  the  Farm," 
&C.,  require  the  frequent  use  of  the  dust  brush,  if 
they  are  still  permitted  a  standing  place  on  our 
bookshelves.  The  demand  is  for  "live  publica- 
tions," those  that  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
times.  Agrieulturai  books  grow  old  so  fast  now- 
ardays,  that  we  ttar  the  pablishers  of  "How  to 
make  the  Farm  Pay,"  have  been  unfortunate  in 
the  farm  of  issue  they  have  adopted  for  the  result 
of  the  great  amount  of  labor  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  this  volume. 

Thc  Disbasbs  or  Sbzbp,  Ezplainrd  and  Desoribed, 
with  the  Proper  Remediei  to  Prevent  and  Care  the 
Same.  Wiib  aa  S^say  on  Caule  Spld^mios.  By 
Banry  Clok,  V.  8.,  Philadelphl  t,  gradnate  of  Royal 
College.  Berlin,  and  late  Veterinary  Burgeon-ln-Chelf 
of  th9  U.  8.  A.  Pabliihed  by  Claxton,  Hemsen  & 
Haffclii3g0r,  Philadelphia;  Nlotaola  iE  Ball,  Boatoo. 
Pages,  lie.    Price,  #12a. 

Here  is  a  book  by  the  "late  Veterinary  Surgeon- 
In-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army."  Though 
we  never  heard  of  that  officer  before,  we  are  bound 
to  honor  those  in  authority.  "The  chief  and  onfy 
ol^ect  of  this  work,"  the  author  informs  us,  "con- 
sists in  a  description  of  the  internal  and  external 
diseases  of  sheep,  as  well  as  of  their  treatment  and 
prevention."  But  he  soon  afterwards  adds:— 
"Another,  and  not  the  least  important,  oliject 
wiiich  I  have  in  view  is  that  the  reader  may  be  in- 
duced to  form  a  higher  opinion  of  the  veterinary 
science  and  of  its  disciples  than  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed." If  this  work  shall  inspire  the  public  with 
a  like  confidence  in  its  merits  which  its  author 
evidently  possesses,  it  must  become  a  most  popu- 
lar book.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "I  have 
proved  that  I  am  fally  acquainted  with  the  symp- 
toms, the  origin  and  the  course  of  the  diseases,"  on 
the  same  page  on  which  he  speaks  of  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  rinderpest  as  identical. 

Overlooking  a  little  egotism,  which  may  be  par- 
doned in  the  graduate  of  a  foreign  college,  and  in 
tbe  8argeon-ia-Chlef  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  re- 
membering that,  as  is  claimed  by  the  author, 
''everything  related  by  me  in  the  present  work  is 
the  result  of  my  own  experience  and  observation," 
w  may  say,  firmn  a  somewhat  hasty  examina- 


tion of  the  work,  that  we  think  it  contains  much 
that  the  breeders  of  cattle  and  sheep  will  lead 
with  hdterest  and  profit. 


•«powBB  or  A  QBOwnra  tbjbb." 

A  friend  reeenily  requested  ns  to  publish  a 
little  article,  which  has  been  **going  the 
xonnda*'  for  several  yean  past,  about  a  filbert 
tree  that  g;rewup  through  the  hole  in  a  millstone, 
imtil  it  not  only  filled  the  hole,  which  was  eleven 
inches  in  diameter,  but  lifted  the  whole  stone, 
which  was  five  and  a  half  feet  across  and  seven 
inches  thick,  from  the  gnmnd  and  wore  it  like  a 
crinoline  about  its  trunk.  As  this  did  not  ao- 
coffd  with  our  observation  of  the  growtii  of  trees 
we  could  not  believe  the  stoir,  although  it  was 
admirably  told  by  a  Mr.  Waterton,  and  gave 
this  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  publish  it.  Its 
i4>pearanoe  in  the  Prairie  Fanner,  however, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  statement  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  fcUowing  reasons  why  the 
story  cannot  be  tnie : — 

1.  The  filbert  is  a  shnib;  modi  like  our  har 
ael  bush,  only  about  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
and  probably  never  exceeding  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

2.  No  tree  ever  raises  an  object  upon  the 
side  of  its  trunk,  because  the  tree  only  grows 
in  lengtii  where  the  branches  are  small  and 
yotmg.  For  instance,  drive  a  spike  into  tbe 
trunk  of  a  young  tree,  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  it  will  never  get  any  higher. 


8HOBT-HOBN8  70B  ITXW  XNGIiAlTD. 
We  learn  by  the  Country  Qadleman  that 
Mr.  N.  B.  SafiTord,  White  River  Junction,  Vt., 
in  connection  with  Messrs.  D.  Rusd  of  the  same 
State,  and  Samuel  Crafts  of  New  Hampshire, 
lately  pucchased  in  Kentucky  upwards  of  a 
dozen  head  of  Short-horn  cattle,  spoken  of  as 
a  very  fine  lot,  and  including  the  following  :— 

From  William  Warfield,  Lexington,  Kv.,  Jubilee 
Oxford,  red  cow,  by  Royal  Oxford,  (18774),  dam 
JuDilee  3d.  AUee  Tovonley^  roan  cow,  by  Dick  Tay- 
lor 5508,  out  of  Amelia  Townley,  Mena,  red  cow, 
by  Jfnscatoon  7059,  Mary  Cbilton.  il«//«,  redand 
white  cow,  by  Constitution  (recorded  in  next  vol. 
A.  H.  B.)  out  of  Adeline.  Leila  ChalUmiffT,  red 
and  white  cow,  by  Oen.  O.  B.  McClelian  566,  dam 
Princess  Challenger. 

From  James  Hall,  Bourbon  Co.,  Ey.,  Kenhtehy 
Duke,  red  bull,  by  Princeton  4285,  out  of  Cherry, 
by  Pearse  2012.  Fanny  Baitaile,  red  and  white 
cow,  by  Willey  3d,  dam  Lena.  Bertha,  red  and 
white  cow,  by  uumside  4918,  dam  Jenny.  Emily 
2rf,  red  and  white  cow,  by  New  Year's  Gift  7067, 
dam  Emily.  Oeraldine  Wth,  red  and  white  cow, 
by  Princeton  (4285)  dam  Oeraldine  2d.  Alice  2d, 
red  and  white  cow,  by  Dick  Taylor  5508,  dam 
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Alice.    Eda  Dil,  red  and  white  cow,  hy  Princeton, 
42tt5,  dam  Fanny  Battaile. 

From  6.  B.  Marsh,  Boarbon  Coanty,  Ky.,  fle/to, 
deep  red  cow,  by  Tom  Jones,  dam  L<idy  Bell.  Red 
Rose,  red  cow,  by  Orphan  Boy  3d,  6015,  dam  BoBe 
Clarit.    

THE!  8BA80ir  AVD  OBOF8. 

In  connection  with  some  remarks  that  we 
made  a  few  weeks  since  on  the  peculiarity  of 
the  seasons  with  regard  to  the  crops,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Oermantown  Telegraph  in  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent growths  of  the  Early  Goodrich'  potato 
are  interesting  to  ns,  and  may  be  so  to  many 
of  oar  readers : — 

In  1866,  with  me,  they  prored  Ycry  prodactire, 
bat  cooked  wet  uptothe  time  of  gathering,  though 
shortly  afcer  tbey  began  to  Improve  and  be- 
come very  fine  and  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
New  mark  the  difference  in  1867.  They  were 
excellent  from  tbe  very  first  digging  and  con- 
tfnncd  so  ail  tlurongh  the  Enmmer  and  winter, 
the  yield  being  a  bnshel  to  every  33  feet,  sets 
planted  'a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  rows  three 
feet  apart.  In  1868,  this  variety  proved  deficient 
in  qaantity  and  watery  in  qaaliry,  yielding  about 
one-eighth  Ices  than  in  1*867.  The  early  planting, 
owing  no  donbt  to  a  very  hot  spell  about  the  time 
they  were  two-thirds  grovm,  caused  them  to  take 
a  second  growth,  and  they  grew  very  knobby; 
while  those  planted  later  grew  quite  smooth.  This 
variation  in  shape,  (quality  and  productiveness  I 
ascribe  to  the  past  unfavorable  season.  I  now  find, 
however,  they  are  improving  in  quality,  and  I  trust 
will  soon  come  np  to  their  old  btandard  in  quaiUy. 


Sales  op  Improved  Stock. — ^We  learn 
from  the  Country  Oentleman  that  l^Ir.  Wil- 
liam Bimie,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  recently 
sold  the  following  Ayrshires :  The  .five-year- 
old  cow  Topsy,  to  Chas.  T.  Hubbard,  Boston, 
for  $400;  the  two-year-old  heifer  Mysie,  to 
S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  Wethersfield,  Ct.,  for 
$300 ;  the  six-year-old  cow  Jessie,  to  Geo.  11. 
Tafl,  Framingham,  Mass.,  for  $250 ;  the  bull 
Johnnie  Oroat,  to  the  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Yt.,  and  the  bull  Dugald  Orani, 
to  S.  L.  Warner,  Lanesville,  Ct. 

Mr.  Sherman  Hartwell,  Hedge  Lawn,  Wash- 
ington,  Ct.,  has  sold  the  following  Cotswolds : 
A  ram  lamb  and  ewe  lamb  to  J.  M.  Camochan, 
New  York ;  a  two-year-old  ram  and  two  ewes 
to  J.  M.  Walker,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  ten  ewes 
with  lamb  to  Mr.  Bull,  Plymouth,  (>t. ;  one 
ram  and  ewe  to  Chas.  Stoddard,  Naugatuck, 
Ct. ;  a  ram  lamb  to  A.  C.  Smith,  New  York, 
and  another  to  Isaac  Hart,  Bristol,  Ct. 

Governor  Clafiin  of  Massachusetts  has  pre- 
sented to  Frank  D.  Curtis,  President  of  the 
Saratoga  County  Agricultural  Society,  a  Jer- 


sey ball,  fawn  and  white,  with  black  tongue 
and  white  tail,  from  Lis  celebrated  cow  Flora, 
sired  by  Mr.  Payson's  beet  boll. 


Jtor  the  New  England  Fanker, 
HABVBBTIira  HAY  AND  GRAIN  XBT 

xaiai.AND. 

Fancying  that  a  little  more  minnte  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  making  hay  and  stacking 
it  in  England  than  that  given  in  the  Farhkr 
of  Oct.  3d,  (Monthly  p.  615)  may  be  inter- 
esting to  some  of  its  readers,  I  beg  to  give  it, 
with  a  few  additional  remarks  on  harvesting 
and  stacking  grain. 

Having  been  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
** Severn, ^^  and  within  five  minutes  walk  of  its 
stream,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
the  correspondent  of  the  Country  Oentleman, 
from  whose  article  you  c|uoted.  He  is  rather 
too  hasty  in  his  description  of  the  process  of 
hay  making  and  wind  cocks,  and  slightly  mis- 
taken in  some  of  his  other  statements.  He 
speaks  of  farmers  of  800  acres  of  meadow 
land  having  only  "one  team.^^  If  by  this  ex- 
pression he  means  one  pair  of  horses,  as  it  is 
generally  understood  in  this  Western  country, 
the  statement  is  entirely  erroneous. 

A  farmer  of  300  acres  of  meadow  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Severn,  or  on  the  banks  of 
any  other  stream  in  England,  could  not  possi- 
bly, under  any  circumstances  whatever,  get 
possession  of  a  farm  of  200  or  800  acres  of 
meadow  land  if  he  had  only  one  team,  unless 
it  was  in  the  County  of  Cheshire,  where  the 
land  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  grass. 
The  principal  river  in  that  county  is  the 
••Dee.*' 

Farms  in  England  with  800  acres  of  meadow 
land  usually  have  a  quantity  of  arable  land 
also.  To  be  able  to  rent  such  a  farm  the  far- 
mer would  be  obliged  to  have  not  less  than 
from  five  to  nine  horses  of  heavy  draught, 
and  weighing  from  twenty-two  to  thirtjr-fiYe 
cwt.  per  pair,  seventeen  or  eighteen  handsr 
high,  and  wearing  shoes  of  from  5i  to  7  lbs. 
weight  each. 

The  grass  after  being  cut  is  run  through 
with  a  Horse  Tedder.  It  is  then  raked  into 
small  rows  the  full  length  of  the  field.  It  is 
next  thrown  into  small  wind  cocks,  which  are 
turned  over  once  or  twice.  It  is  then  shook 
open  and  afterwards  raked  into  lai^  rows, 
and  frequently  by  women,  men  following  and 
throwing  it  into  large  wagon  cocks,  in  straight 
lines ;  but  on  no  account,  nor  under  any  cir* 
cumstanees,  would  a  man  get  upon  the  cock  to 
make  it,  nor  does  it  stand  in  the  field  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  cock.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  believe  that  any  fanner  would  leave  his  hay 
unstacked  for  weeks  after  it  is  sufiiciently  made 
to  stack.  Its  goodness  and  nutriment  would 
naturally  sweat  and  dry  out.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  make 
hay  in  England   than    it  does  here.     The 
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weather  there  is  not  so  hot  as  here.    The  hist 
soiDiner  was  an  extraordinaiy  one. 

In  England  they  put  under  the  hay  stack  a 

Santity  of  briars  or  hedge  bushing,  coTering 
the  ground  on  which  the  stack  is  build,  so 
that  not  a  particle  of  hay  is  lost.  When  mak- 
ing the  stack,  a  four-bushel  wheat-sack  filled 
with  hay  and  with  a  rope  attached  to  it,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  at  the  bottom,  and  as  the 
rick  progresses  the  bes  is  pulled  up  little  by 
little,  forming  a  kind  or  chimney  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  admits  a  current  of  air  to  pass  up 
through  the  stack  under  the  briars.  Such 
ricks  or  stacks  never  fire  of  themselves,  even 
if  the  hay  is  a  little  damp  when  stacked. 
Afler  a  few  days  the  rick  is  thatched  with 
about  six  inches  of  long  straw  thrashed  with  a 
flail.  To  put  this  on  neatly  requires  much 
skill,  and  a  good  thatcher  always  can  command 
good  wages. 

The  Country  OentlemarCs  correspondent 
really  must  have  forgotten  himself  when  he 
talks  of  two  men  and  a  boy  getting  home  and 
stacking  the  "Severn  bottom^*  hay  from  806 
acres.  The  statement  is  preposterous.  One 
man  on  the  wagon  and  one  man  to  pitch  up ! 
Who,  then,  drives,  and  who  uses  the  ellrake : 
and  where  is  the  stacker  p  It  is  true  that  all 
fanners^  teams  are  driven  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  it  requires  the  wagoner  to  drive,  whose 
sole  businesi  it  is  to  attend  to  the  team,  which 
generally  go  one  before  the  other  with  chain 
traces.  Reins  are  not  used.  A  farmer^s  nar- 
row wheel  wagon  with  wbipples  will  carrv  from 
three  to  four  tons  of  old  hay.  flow  long  a 
time  would  it  take  tw6  men  and  a  boy  to  haul 
home  the  hay  from  300  acres  ?  And  what  far- 
mer with  a  grain  of  common  sense  would  risk 
so  much  hay  to  the  casual  chances  of  the  Eng- 
lish climate,  where  lots  of  men  at  half  a  crown 
or  3s  a  day, — about  75  cents,— can  be  got 
easily? 

Harvestinff  Qrain. 

In  England,  until  within  a  few  years  past, 
wheat  was  always  cut  with  a  sickle  or  the 
Welsh  broad-hook.  Barley  and  oats  are  gen- 
endly  cut  with  a  scythe — ^like  grass, — and 
turned  over  with  a  rake  and  not  bound  as 
wheat  is.  Both  are  stacked  as  hay,  but  it  is 
done  on  "stools."  These  stools  were  for- 
merly made  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  but  now  they  are  made  of  iron.  They 
are  portable,  and  in  shape  resemble  a, candle- 
stick turned  bottom  upwards,  having  a  rqund 
smooth  iron  plate  on  the  top.  Wheat  stacks 
are  ^nerally  made  round.  There  is  one  stool 
or  pdlar  in  the  middle  and  several  on  the  out- 
aide,  with  iron  bars  from  each  outside  pillar  to 
the  centre  one,  on  which  the  grain  is  stacked. 
The  pillars  are  about  two  feet  and  six  inches 

Sfa,  so  that  no  rat  or  mouse  can  get  up  into  the 
t.    The  stack  is  narrow  at  the  bottom  and 
continues  to  widen  as  it  gets  up  to  the  eaves. 
The  roof  is  steep  and  so  well  thatched  that 
,  some  of  the  ^^nolderi-hack^'*  can  keep  their 


grain  dry  and  in  good  order  for  several  years, 
waiting  for  higher  prices. 

After  the  wheat  stack  is  settled  it  is  thatched 
and  trimmed  smooth  all  round  with  a  large 
pair  of  shears,  and  is  so  smooth  and  solid  that 
a  mouse  or  rat  cannot  bore  its  way  in  without 
cutting  it,  and  a  bird  can  hang  on  the  outside 
little  better  than  on  an  upright  wall. 

Barley  and  oats  are  stacked  on  stools,  but 
not  being  bound  are  not  trimmed  so  nicely  as 
wheat.  The  advantages  of  stools  are,  that 
cats  and  boys  can  have  free  access  under  the 
stack,  and  they  prevent  rats  and  mice  from 
ascending. 

Whole  fields  of  sweet  turnips  are  thatched 
in  England.  The  roots  are  topped,  tailed, 
and  stacked  in  heaps,  like  the  iron  cannon 
balls  at  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  arse- 
nals, and  these  are  thatched  with  hand-thrash- 
ed wheat  straw.  Thousand  of  acres  of  swedes, 
turnips,  mangolds,  and  grey  peas  and  beans, 
are  grown  most  extensively,  and  are  employed 
in  stall  feeding.  Roots  are  mingled  with 
chopped  hay,  oil-cak^,  beans,  and  grains  from 
the  brewery, — the  la&t  not  largely  used.  A 
great  deal  of  farinaceous  food  is  now  used 
there,  but  it  does  not  make  any  better  beef 
than  the  old  fashioned  food. 

I  beg  to  enclose  you  an  ear  of  winter  wheat 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Severn,  re- 
ceived in  a  letter  from  the  Old  Country,  which 
you  ran  compare  with  that%rown  in  your  own 
section.  Pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of 
your  time  and  room.  John  Whatmorb. 
Bridgenorth  Farm^ 

DunleUht  lU,,  Dec.  4, 1868. 


RE9iAKKS. — ^We  remember  of  hearing,  when 
a  boy,  some  old  farmers  talking  about  the 
growth  of  wheat  in  England,  and  the  remark 
of  one  man  that  the  heads  were  often  so  close 
together  in  the  field  that  mice  would  run  along 
on  them  like  squirrels  on  the  branches  of  trees. 
But  we  believe  we  have  never  before  seen  a 
bona  fide  head  of  English  wheat.  It  is  beard- 
less, four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and 
on  comparing  it  with  the  illustrations  given  in 
Mr.  Todd^s  American  Wheat  Culturist  find  it 
resembles  the  cut  of  the  Deal  Wheat,  but  is  a 
trifle  longer,  being  of  the  exact  length  of  the 
drawing  of  Hallet^s  Pedigree.  The  straw  is 
very  clean  and  bright,  the  ear  well  filled  and 
altogether  it  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of 
wheat ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  communi- 
cation, Mr.  Whatmore  will  accept  our  thanks. 


—Worsted,  it  is  said,  was  first  spun  at  a  village 
of  that  name  near  Norwich,  England;  cambrics 
came  from  Cambray;  damasks  from  Damascus; 
dimity  from  Domletta;  cordovan  firom  Cordova; 
Calico  fh>m  Calicut ;  and  muslin  firom  Mosul. 
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AQUIXiSaZA.  OXiAnDUUMA,  OB  CXJIiDKBIBn. 


Oar  DitlTe  Colambine,  or  Honejnickle,  u 
it  is  ofteo  okUed,  u  well  known  ind  geiMMtlj 
•dnired.  The  tbove  ont  repretenU  &  newlj' 
introduced  tpeciea  from  Siberia.  '■ThispUnt," 
U7a  Mr.  Breck,  "is  more  dwufiih  in  its  habits 
thia  Ihe  common  Columbine,  llie  laavei  are 


more  finelj'diTided;  it  ii  about  one  foot  high, 
prodnciDg  its  beantifol  flowen  in  June.  The 
flowers  are  Urge  and  rich  skj-bine ;  the  inaide 
and  Davgin  of  the  ccwolla  pure  white.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  detitablcr  of  the  gentu,  prxqw- 
gated  from  oeeda,  or  hj  difiding  the  roots  aom 
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after  floweriog  and  not  ia  the  spring.  The 
Siberian  plants  are  protected  by  the  deep 
mows  of  that  climate,  and  our  open  winters 
are  fatal  to  many  plants  from  that  region,  and 
I  once  lost  a  bed  of  this  elegant  flower  from 
too  much  exposure.  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
frame  through  the  winter,  or  otherwise  pro- 
tected, if  not  covered  hy  snow.'* 


I  For  the  New  EtiffUmd  FtmMt. 

nsa  AS  A  MANtTBB. 

About  thirt)r  years  since  a  few  individuals 
purchased  a  seine  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
menhaden  which  were  at  that  time  very  nu- 
merous in  the  vicinity  of  Nantasket  Beach  in 
the  town  of  Hull.  For  a  few  years  large 
quantities  were  caught  and  sold  to  the  farmers 
m  this  vicinity ;  the  price  charged,  when  taken 
from  the  beach,  beio^  one  dol&r  per  thousand 
fish,  the  weight  of  which  was  a  trifle  less  than 
one  pound  each. 

My  father  purchased  considerable  quantities, 
and  tried  a  variety  of  experiments.  In  some 
cases  the  fish  were  spread  on  the  land  and 

eonghed  in  immediately ;  the  next  spring  the 
Dd  waa  harrowed  and  plaited  with  Indian 
com.  One  piece  was  sown  with  winter  rye 
soon  afler  the  fish  were  ploughed  in.  Both 
crops  satisfied  my  father  that  fish  was  an  ex^ 
cellent  fertilizer  for  his  land. 

A  compost  was  made  of  sand,  muck  and  fish, 
using  about  1000  fish  to  a  cord  of  sand  and 
muck.  This  made  a  very  vfduable  fertilizer, 
as  a  top-dressing  for  grass,  or  for  any  hoed 
crop.  There  are  but  &w  fertilizers  that  I  have 
ever  seen  that  force  almost  every  kind  of  veg- 
etation to  such  a  degree  as  a  compost  made  of 
fish.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  this 
very  fact  farmers  in  this  vicinity  were  very 
much  prejudiced  against  its  use,  believing  that 
it  forced  all  the  fertility  out  of  the  soil,  and, 
as  they  termed  it,  *  'killed  the  land."  This  pre- 
judice was  so  deep  that  no  amount  of  argu- 
ments or  facts  could  remove  it. 

To  give  the  fish  u  fair  test,  I  put  some  on  a 
small  piece  of  poor  sandy  land  and  for  seven 
years  pennitted  the  land  to  lay  without  manure 
or  cultivation,  but  at  the  end  of  seven  years  it 
could  readily  be  seen  where  the  fish  were 
spread.  Yet  I  have  my  doubts  if  with'  this  ev- 
idence I  dianged  the  opinion  of  a  single  indi- 
ridual  who  had  previously  made  up  ms  mind 
on  the  subject.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  fanners,  like  those  who  follow  other  oc- 
cupations; form  too  hasty  opinions,  and  whra 
formed,  are  unwilling  to  change  them,  even 
though  carefully  tried  experiments  prove  them 
to  be  erroneous. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flesh  of  the  fish 
is  soon  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  the  bones  make  one  of  the  most  last- 
ing fertiliters  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer. 
I  Eaye  seen  stalks  of  rye  more  than  twice  the 


usual  size  grow  where  only  one*half  a  gill  of 
bone  was  put  in  the  hills  of  com  the  year  pre- 
vious. 

The  value  of  fish  as  a  manure  was  well  un- 
derstood by^  the  Pilgrims.  The  report  of 
Isaac  D.  Raisiers,  who  visited  Plymouth  in 
1627,  contains  the  following  statement: — "At 
the  south  side  of  the  town  there  flows,  down 
a  small  river  of  fresh  water,  very  rapid,-  but 
shallow,  which  takes  its  rise  from  several  lakes 
in  the  land  above,  and  there  empties  into  the 
sea,  where  in  April  and  the  beginning  of  Mav 
there  come  so  many  herring  from  the  sea  whica. 
want  to  ascend  that  river,  that  it  is  quite  sur- 
prising. This  river  the  English  have  shut  in 
with  planks,  and  in  the  middle  with  a  little 
door,  which  slides  up  and  down,  and  at  the 
sides  with  trellis  work,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter has  its  course,  but  whidi  they  can  also 
close  with  slides.  At  the  mouth  they  have 
constructed  it  with  planks  like  an  eel  pot, 
with  wings,  where  in  the  middle  is  also  a  uid- 
ing  door,  and  with  trellis  work  at  the  sides,  so 
that  between  the  two  (dams)  there  is  a  square 
pool  into  which  the  fish  aforesaid  come  swim- 
ming in  such  shoals,  in  order  to  get  up  above, 
where  they  deposit  their  spawn,  that  at  one 
tide  there  are  10,000  to  12,000  fish  in  it,  which 
they  shut  off  in  the  rear  at  the  ebb,  and  close 
up  the  trellises  above,  so  that  no  more  water 
comes  in.  Then  the  water  runs  out  through  the 
lo^wer  trellises  and  they  draw  out  the  fish  with 
baskets  each  according  to  the  land  he  culti- 
vates, and  canr  them  to  it,  depositing  in  each 
hill  three  or  four  fishes,  and  in  these  they 
plant  their  maize,  which  grows  as  luxuriantly 
therein  as  though  it  were  the  best  manure  in 
the  world ;  and  if  they  do  not  lay  this  fish 
therein,  the  maize  will  not  grow ;  so  that  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  soil."  E.  Hebsby. 

Einghamy  Mass.,  Dec,  22,  1868. 


FABlilEB  OB  MBIBGHAJfT. 
We  copy  the  following  paragraphs  from  an 
article  in  the  OermafUown  Telegraph,  written 
by  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
who  addressed  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  its 
late  meeting  at  Amherst,  and  whose  personal 
acquaintance  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  on 
that  occasion.  Mr.  Wilkinson^s  business  as 
Landscape  Gardener  and  Rural  Architect,  has 
afforded  him  rare  opportunities  for  a  personal 
observation  of  the  advantages  of  city  and 
country  life.    He  says< — 

Some  seventeen  years  since  the  writer  took 
from  a  situation  as  porter  and  salesman  in  a 
village  grocery,  a  young  man  of  promise,  of 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  who  had  sagacity 
nufiicient  to  be  able  to  compare  the  chances  of 
success  in  merchandizing  and  in  agriculture, 
and  see  that  the  latter  presented  much  the 
greater  promise.    He  commenced  as  a  farm 
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laborer,  at  the  common  wages  of  the  farm- 
hand, and  made  his  employer's  interest  his 
interest,  spent  his  eyenings  in  reading  agricnl- 
tnral  journals  and  other  reading  devoted  to 
the  art  to  which  he  had  determined  to  devote 
his  life.  He  remained  three  jears,  and  had 
his  salary  annually  increasi*d,  which  he  well 
earned,  when  he  went  away  to  the  State  of 
€re6r^pa,  to  take  charge  of  a  larger  plantation, 
in  which  situation  he  remained  but  a  few  years, 
when  he  purchased  and  stocked  a  fine  farm  of 
several  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  still  lives, 
and  lives  as  only  the  farmer  out  of  debt  can. 
The  firm  he  left  in  the  grocery  business  have 
since  failed,  and  one  of  Uiem  has  failed  twice. 
What  a  contrast  I 

How  many  young  men  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to-day,  and  how  happy  would  it  be  for 
them  if  they  would  only  embrace  it. 

The  mistaken,  delusive  idea  that  it  is  more 
respectable  and  the  chances  of  success  are 
greater  to  the  youn^  man  to  take  the  position 
of  porter,  or  lacky  ma  mercantile  house  in 
the  city,  with  hope  of  becoming  a  salesman,  or 
book-keeper,  and  finally  a  merchant,  instead 
of  taking  a  situation  as  a  farm-hand  where, 
with  the  same  industry  and  application  that 
would  secure  only  a  livine  in  the  former,  he 
might  in  a  few  years  become  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  large  and  productive  farm, 
which  he  could  take  on  shares,  without  capi- 
tal, and  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  he 
could  in  ten  or  fifleen  years  save  enough  to 
stock  a  fair  ftu^m  and  make  a  payment  that 
would  number  him  among  that  most  enviable 
class  of  men,  known  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

If  the  youth  reared  in  the  country  could 
only  see  behind  the  tinsel  curtain  that  conceals 
so  much  genteel  misery  in  the  city,  he  would 
shun  it  as  he  would  a  viper,  and  would  return 
to  the  land  of  his  nativity  with  the  firm  reso 
lution  to  make  the  country  his  place  of  abode 
and  field  of  labor  for  life. 

If  the  writer  with  his  experience  with  life  in 
the  "country  which  God  made,"  and  the  city, 
the  work  of  man,  had  a  dozen  sons  to  locate 
in  business,  he  would  certainly  settle  twelve  of 
them  on  a  farm,  and  the  other  bne  too,  if  it 
were  a  baker^s  dozen.  Not  one  of  them  should 
come .  to  the  city  by  his  consent,  to  take  the 
one  in  one  hundrt;d  chances  of  success  there 
odered* 

8HSXP  ON  THE  TABM. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Dec.  5th,  I  noticed  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  *'Sheep  Beneficial  to  a  Farm." 
There  are  those  wno  would  take  issue  with 
you  on  this  subject,  and  stoutly  maintain  that 
the  keeping  of  sheep  tends  to  impoverish  a 
farm.  I  Imow  a  good  man^r  farmers  who  af- 
firm that  their  own  and  their  neighbors*  farms 
in  this  vicinity  have  been  rendered  less  pro- 
ductive by  reason  of  the  change  firom  keeping 
cows  to  keeping  sheep. 

Several  years  ago,  I  changed  the  stock  on 
my  farm,  from  cows  to  young  cattle,  and  then 


I  changed  from  stock  growing  to  sheep.  I 
was  prompted  to  this,  from  the'  failure  of  most 
kinds  of  ^ain  crops  upon  the  farm.  My  land 
had  become  so  infested  with  wire  worms  that 
com,  oats  and  potatoes  were  almost  a  total 
failure  upon  all  the  fields  tfpon  the  farm,  and 
timothy  grass  would  not  do  well  more  than  a 
year  or  two  after  stocking  down  a  new  piece. 
The  worms  would  bore  into  the  bulb  of  the 
grass,  and  it  was  killed  at  once. 

I  began  to  keep  sheep,  and  when  a  piece  of 
meadow  began  to  faii,  I  had  the  sheep  put 
upon  it  for  two  or  three  years,  in  numbers  as 
great  as  could  be  well  supported  for  a  given 
time.  When  fed  down  close,  they  were  turned 
off  for  a  time,  and  when  the  grass  had  sprui^ 
up  fresh,  they  were  returned.  On  the  fields 
thus  treated  for  two  or  three  years,  I  now  suc- 
ceed in  raising  com,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat, 
and  no  interference  whatever  from  wire  worms. 
On  a  field  of  two  acres  thus  treated  for  two 
years,  and  last  year  put  to  com  and  potatoes, 
I  do  not  think  that  a  eingle  stalk  of  com  was 
injured  by  any  kind  of  worm,  although  told  by 
neighbors  that  I  would  loose  my  work  in  put- 
ting in  crops  on  that  field.  No  better  com  or 
potatoes  need  be  raised  than  were  crown  upon 
this  field.  Another  field  treated  m  the  same 
way  and  pnt  to  com  the  present  season,  has 
given  results  about  as  satisfactory. 

My  theory  for  this  is,  that  the  cutting  and 
stamping  6f  the  sod  by  the  feet  of  the  sheep  de- 
stroys the  worms,  and  the  fly  that  deposits  the 
eggs,  and  the  eg^  themselves,  to  a  very  large 
•extent,  thus  ridding  the  land  of  this  destmc- 
tive  pest.    Am  I  right  in  this  P 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  my  (grandfather 
kept  a  good  many  sheep,  and  he  raised  a  good 
many  turnips  of  the  flat  variety.  His  process 
was  this :  a  few  days  before  the  time  for  sow- 
ing his  turnips,  he  would  plow  over  his  field, 
drag  and  roll  the  same  till  thoroughlv  pulver- 
ized and  smooth,  then  he  would  yard  his  sheep 
upon  the  field  for  several  nights.  If  his  lana 
was  not  over  rich,  he  would  have  his  sheep 
upon  the  field  every  night,  when  dry,  for  two 
or  three  weeks  before  sowing.  When  ready 
to  sow,  he  would  scatter  dn  the  seed,  first  go- 
ing over  the  ground  with  his  harrow,  then  he 
would  continue  the  sheep  on  the  field  until  the 
turnips  began  to  come  up.  I  never  knew  him 
to  fail  of  a  crop.  His  theory  was  that  keep- 
ing the  sheep  on  his  turnip  field  so  long  before 
patting  in  a  crop,  rid  the  land  of  the  turnip 
fly,  so  destructive  to  the  crop  when  young. 

I  am  strong  in  the  faith  that  sheep  are  a 
good  thing  on  a  farm,  even  if  wool  does  not 
sell  at  more  than  forty  to  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  and  shall  continue  them  on  my  farm, 
as  long  as  I  am  of  my  present  faith. — Ohio 
Farmer, 


—Mr.  Samuel  Thorae,  Thomdale,  Duchess  Co^ 
N.  Y.,  has  sold  his  entire  flock  of  South  Down 
sheep  to  Adin  Thayer,  Jr.,  Hoosick  Falls,  Benssci 
laerCo. 
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IT.Um&*8  ADJTSTABLB  HOB. 

The  peddler^i  recommenda. 
tlon  of  his  Buspendeiy,  that 
their  were  long  enough  for  any 
man,  and  short  enough  for  any 
^       hoy,  was  recalled  to  our  mind 
4        as  we  reoelTed,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  summer,  an  im- 
plement of  which  the  annexed 
ent  is  a  representation. 

At  first  we  thoaght  it  was  one  of  those  things 
that  are  "more  nice  than  wise ;"  but  as  oar  motto  is 
to  "try  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good,"  we  took  it  into  the  garden  with  as  and  went 
to  work.  After  asing  it  awhile  we  mored  the 
Uado  into  all  the  positions  it  is  intended  to  assume, 
and  foand  that  we  could  set  it  exactly  to  suit  our 
height.  We  set  it  for  lerelling  the  soil,  for  catting 
ap  weeds,  &c.,  and  soon  became  satisfied  that  a 
boe  needs  a  parUcalar  «pitch"  for  each  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

It  therefore  seems  to  us  that  the  claims  of  the 
inrentor— whoisalso  well  known  for  his  important 
is^Horements  in  lasts  for  boots  and  shoes,— as 
stated  in  his  printed  drcolar,  of  the  adyantages  of  an 
a^astable  hoe  over  the  common  one,  are  well 
fbonded.  In  oar  opinion  that  this  new  arrange- 
ment in  a  small  bat  most  important  agricultoral 
implement  is  a  step  in  ad?ance,  we  dnd  that  others 
oobidde.  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  President  of  the 
Mew 'England  Agricultural  Society,  wy^:  '*The 
idea  of  making  the  hoe  adjaatable  to  different  stat- 
Bits,  and  for  different  purposes,  seems  theoretical- 
ly correct,  and  I  have  no  donbt  it  is  practically  so.*' 
Oar  correspondent,  WiUiam  Bacon,  of  Richmond, 
having  tried  the  Adjustable  Hoe  the  past  season 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  a  hoe  is  usually  ap- 
plied, calls  it  a  "perfect  instmment."  He  says, 
"by  adjusting  it  to  the  height  of  the  person  using 
It,  he  may  hoe  his  crops  through  all  the  long  June 
day  without  back-acke-^tcithatd  fatigtte.  There  is 
no  need  of  a  Grecian  bend  in  hoeing  now,  but  the 
person  employed  may  stand  as  tiraight  as  an  In- 
ditm  and  do  a  good  day's  work.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideratton,  they  are  cheaper  at  91.25,  than 
the  common  hoe  at  50  cents." 

Others  who  have  used  it,  speak  of  its  merits. 
Xr.  Fred  Phinney  of  Windham,  Me.,  after  using 
the  adjustable  hoe  a  good  detU  and  hard^  the  past 
season,  says:  "I  And  it  perfectly  durable  and 
strong.  By  adjusting  the  blade  to  the  dUferent 
uses  I  can  do  one-quarter  more  than  with  the  com- 
mon hoe,  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  it  in  three 
days.  This  is,  I  am  aware,  a  strong  statement, 
hat  it  is  correct.  Its  superiority  is  the  more  ap- 
parent when  one  attempts  to  use  the  common  hoe, 
after  using  the  patent." 

As  an  Instrument  to  cut  up  com,  Mr.  W.  L.  Lar- 
rsbee,  of  South  Windham,  Me.,  says  that  "with  the 
Aiynstable  Hoe,  when  set  right,  I  can  cut  up 
eon  much  easier,  without  stooping,  and  at  least 


one-third  faster,  than  with  any  corn-cutter  I  ever 
used,  and  would  purchase  one  for  that  purpose 
alone.  For  other  purposes  the  hoe  has  prored 
firm  and  durable,  and  lUl  that  is  claimed  for  it." 


COABSB  AKD  FINE  WOOL  SHBEP. 

I  notice  a  communication  in  the  Farkbb  of 
Nov.  28,  from  L.  D.  Corliss,  of  Orford,  N.  H.,  in 
which  he  says  that  his  experience  with  fine  wool 
sheep  has  lieen  different  flrom  mine;  and  that  he 
has  found  tbe  Merinos  very  quiet  and  orderly,— 
more  fo  than  the  coarse  wools. 

I  bave  re<*ently  Feen  most  of  the  best  flocks  of 
coarse  wool  Fheep  in  Franklin  county  and  have 
conversed  with  their  owners.  I  might  speak  of 
many  breeders,  but  will  only  mention  T.  W.  Gor- 
don, Farmington  Falls,  and  Eliiah  Wadsworth, 
Livermore  Falls,  both  of  whom  have  coarse  wool 
flocks.  Tbe  sheep  of  both  these  farmers  are  per- 
fectly domesticated,  run  in  pastures  with  poor 
fences,  and  arc  always  at  home,  and  are  quiet  In 
their  habi's.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not 
seen  a  roarse  w(H}1  breeder  in  this  county,  who  is 
not  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  sheep  in  this  re- 
spect, nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  of  ''the  neigh- 
bors'* making  any  complaint  of  theencro^hments 
of  these  §hccp,  aJthough  many  of  them  still  favor 
the  MerinoH  and  are  prejudiced  against  the  coarse 
wools,  as  I  fear  friend  Corliss  is.  Many  of  these 
flocks  are  pastured  so  far  fh>m  home  that  their 
owners  see  them  but  seldom  after  they  are  turned 
away  in  June.  Yet  no  trouble  is  anticipated  and 
seldom  any  occurs  in  finding  them  where  they 
were  put.  In  my  travels  thron^^h  the  county  i 
have  almost  Invariably  found  better  fences  enclos- 
ing the  pastures  of  the  Merinos  than  there  are 
around  those  In  which  the  coarse  wools  run.  I 
also  find  that  there  is  considerable  inquiry  and 
di.«cuK»ion  on  this  sutitlect  among  farmers  in  this 
section,  and  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  pref- 
erence for  the  coarse  wools.  ziir. 

Franklin  County,  Mo,,  Dee,,  1868. 


*      TAIXURB  OF  SCIOKS  IN  MAINS. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  through  the  Farmbb 
for  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  scions  in  Maine  this 
season,  "J.  W.  G."  says  the  trouble  was  probably 
in  the  scions  or  in  settmii;  them.  I  think  it  was 
not  in  setting  them,  as  I  have  set  more  or  less 
every  season  for  twenty  years  past,  with  good  suc- 
cess tin  the  past  spring.  My  scions  were  properly 
taken  care  of  after  thev  were  cut,  and  were  set 
with  usual  care  add  in  thrifty  young  trees,  yet  one 
half  of  them  died,  and  those  that  did  live  had  a 
sickly  look.  Other  experienced  grafters  in  this 
vicinity  had  no  better  success.  A  gentleman  in 
Kennebec  county,  who  has  had  thirty  years' 
experience  in  the  business,  setting  some  years  as 
many  as  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  scions, 
estimates  the  loss  In  that  county  at  sixty  per  cent 
He  thinks  the  scions  were  winter  killed  before  they 
were  cut,  and  recommends  that  they  be  cut  before 
severe  cold  weather  and  packed  in  sawdust. 

East  Jay,  Mo.,  Dee,  7,  1868.  Jack. 

sons  TXATS  IN  cows. 

When  oows  calve  in  cold  weather  thehr  teats 
are  quite  apt  to  be  sore,  caused  generally,  I 
think,  by  their  being  wet  with  milk.  When  the 
calf  sucks,  the  teats  are  sure  to  be  wet,  and  some 
persons  when  they  commence  milking  always  wet 
the  teats  with  milk  the  first  thing.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  this  always  makes  them  sore  in 
cold  weather.  The  best  preventive  is  to  wash 
the  teats  thoroughly  with  cold  water  as  soon  as 
the  milking  is  periormed.  The  best  remedy  that 
1 1  know  is  a  mixture  of  tar  and  lard  melted  and 
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stirred  together  in  snch  proportions  as  not  to  bo 
very  sticky,  and  applied  once  or  twice  a  day. 
Cabot,  Vt,  Dec.  7»  1868.  C.  M.  Fishbb. 


CHURNING  MILK. 

Can  yon  or  any  of  yonr  namerons  correspon- 
dents tell  me  anything  about  the  churning  of 
milk  for  the  purpose  of  making  batter  ?  Can  it 
be  made  practicable  and  profltabie  ?  If  so,  it  will 
remove  one  serious  objection  to  keeping  dairies — 
that  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  required.  If 
the  milk  can  be  chnmed  by  horse  or  other  power, 
it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 

ComwaU,  VL^  Dee,  21, 1868. '  N.  B.  Dovolab. 

BEMAKKS.^The  idea  of  churning  the  whole 
milk  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  is  not  a  new 
one.  We  believe  that  it  has  long  been  practiced 
in  some  of  the  dairies  in  Holland.  Over  thirty 
years  ago  we  saw  the  apparatus  by  which  the  milk 
was  churned  by  a  farmer  in  Michigan  who  sold 
butter  to  regular  customers  in  Detroit,  but  we  did 
not  learn  the  particulars  of  the  process.  But  we 
remember  that  some  of  the  neighboring  dairy 
women  spoke  of  it  as  saving  much  hard  work. 
In  an  agricultural  address  by  J.  Stanton  Oonld, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  wo  find  a  statement  that  may  be  interest^ 
ing  to  our  correspondent,  although  we  feel  obliged 
to  say  that  we  regard  the  writer  as  taking  very 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  churning  milk.  The 
fact  that  so  few  dairymen  adopt  this  process  is 
sufficient  in  our  minds  to  qualify  any  very  san- 
guine anticipations  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
that  process. 

Mr.  Gould  says  that  James  Toller,  of  Oswegat 
chie,  N.  Y.,  the  township  in  which  the  village  of 
Ogdensburg  is  situated,  strains  Us  milk  into 
chums,  and  when  sour,  but  before  it  is  loppered, 
chums  the  entire  mass.  On  the  10th  of  September 
he  strained  208  quarts  of  milk  into  pans,  and 
when  the  cream  had  all  risen  it  was  skimmed  off 
and  churned.  The  amount  of  butter  obtained  was 
17i  pounds.  On  the  ensuing  day  he  stzained  208 
quarts  of  milk  into  chums,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
became  sour,  he  churned  and  obtained  19^  pounds 
of  butter.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  great  number 
of  experiments  on  record,  which  are  intended  to 
test  this  question.  Mr.  Toller's  experiment  shows 
that  10  per  cent,  more  butter  was  obtained  by 
churning  the  entire  milk  than  when  the  cream  only 
was  chdmcd.  Experiments  vary  with  respect  to 
the  percentage  more  or  less,  but  every  carefhlly 
performed  experiment  that  I  have  seen  myself,  or 
that  has  been  recorded,  demonstrates  that  from 
eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  more  batter  is  obtained 
by  chumlng  the  entire  milk,  and  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  as  a  whole  its  quality  is  better,  its  flavor 
more  delicate,  and  it  will  keep  longer  without 
change.  The  labor  of  churning  so  Urge  a  mass 
is  indeed  greater,  but  when  this  operation  is  per- 
formed by  water  power,  or  by  animals,  this  is  of 
no  consequence ;  on  the  other  hand  it  supercedes 
the  labor  of  skimming  the  milk  and  washing  the 
pons,  which  make  no  inconsiderable  items  in  the 


labors  of  the>  dairymaid.  I  think  there  con  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  making  butter, 
both  with  respect  to  economy  of  labor  and  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  butter. 

In  ^ilch  Cows  and  Daliy  Farming,"  Mr.  Flint 
says,  "in  some  sections  the  milk  is  churned  Boon 
after  milking ;  in  others,  the  night* s  and  morning's 
milk  are  mixed  together  and  churned  at  noon ;  in 
others,  the  cream  is  allowed  to  rise,  when  the 
milk  is  curdled,  and  (^ream,  curd  and  whey,  are 
all  churned  together." 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Fa&meb  have  had 
experience  in  making  butter  from  the  whole  milk, 
we  hope  they  will  respond  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
DougLaa. 

''GILT-EDOBD  BT7TTEB."— HOW  TO  ICAXB  GOOD 

BVTTBB. 

The  inquiries  and  remarks  about  "gilt-ed^ed 
butter"  in  the  Fabmeb  of  Decembec  26,  reminded 
me  of  a  little  story  I  once  heard  of  an  old  Quaker, 
who  sent  his  two  daughters  to  hear  a  lecturer  who 
had  acquired  a  "gilt-edged"  reputation.  After 
listening  attentively  to  the  flowery  discourse,  the 
girls  went  home.  As  customary  the  father  in- 
quired about  the  lecture,  and  asked  his  daughters 
what  valuable  Information  they  had  gained.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  one  of  them  exclaimed, 

"Oh,  Pa,  If  you  could  have  been  there !    Mr. 

was  the  most  splendid  looking  man  we  ever  saw ;  he 
wore  prettv  diamonds,  had  a  foreign  air,  and  said 
so  many  oeatdiful  things  that  we  can't  tell  one 
word  about  it." 

The  old  Quaker  very  gravely  replied,  "Well, 
well,  children,  thee  had  better  stay  at  home  hero> 
after,  and  not  attend  any  more  lectures  wliicb  are 
too  beautiful  to  be  useful." 

I  suppose  "gilt-edged"  butter,  like  the  lecture, 
is  so  beautlfhl  that  nobody  can  tell  anything  about 
it.  Just  as  likely  as  not  it  is  nothing  but  bnttcx 
of  a  verv  good  quality.  I  hope  not  one  of  the 
neat,  tidy  women  in  Vermont,  or  in  any  other 
State,  will  think  they  cannot  make  nice  butter, 
because  they  are  not  able  to  produce  this  inde- 
scribable, genteel,  "gilt-edged"  article. 

I  advise  the  consumers  of  the  "gilt-edged"  bat> 
ter  of  Faneull  Hall,  not  to  crack  up  their  inde- 
scribable commodity  too  high,  for  we  poor  farmers* 
wives,  who  live  in  rickety  houses,  do  our  washing 
and  scrubbing,  mind  our  own  healthy  babies, 
sometimes  think  that  we  eat  just  as  good  sweet, 
wholesome  butter  of  our  own  making,  as  that  en- 
joyed by  those  who  live  in  marble  palaces  and  pay 
the  "gilt-edged"  prices  of  a  fancy  market-man,— 
butter,  too,  that  is  made  by  a  process  that  can  be 
described  and  taught  to  our  daughters.  That  it 
requires  care  and  neatness,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  admit.  When  I  milk  our  cow,  which  I  often 
do,  I  am  very  carefhl  not  to  get  any  chaffer  other 
barn  dirt  into  the  milk  pai^  As  soon  -as  possible 
after  the  milk  is  drawn,  I  strain  It  into  well  washed 
and  scalded  tin  pans,  filling  them  about  half  ftall. 
I  set  the  milk  in  a  clean,  cool  room  where  nothing 
else  is  kept.  When  the  milk  h^i  yielded  all  its 
cream,  I  skim  it  off  and  deposit  it  in  a  tin  paiJ. 
In  warm  weather  I  hitch  a  rope  to  the  pail,  and  let 
It  down  iMirt  way  into  the  well.  Every  time  I  put 
cream  into  the  pail  I  stir  it  gently.  When  a  siuB- 
dent  quantity  is  accnmulated,  generally  onoe  in 
three  days,— as  I  don't  think  cream  ought  to  be 
kept  over  that  length  of  time  In  warm  weather,— 
I  put  it  into  a  clean  chum  that  has  stood  with  cold 
water  in  it  over  night.  Sometimes  I  throw  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  into  the  cream.  My  butter  alwayt 
comes  quick  enough.    After  draining  the  butter* 
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milk  ftom  the  chnrn,  I  pat  half  a  pailftil  of  cold 
water  into  the  churn,  tlien  torn  tne  crank  back 
and  forward  a  few  timei,  and  draw  off  the  water. 
This  is  repeated  again,  when  I  remove  the  bntter 
ftom  the  Cham  with  a  wooden  paddle  to  a  tray 
half  fill!  of  cold  water.  1  sprinkle  salt  into  the 
water,  and  work  the  batter  pTer  with  the  paddle, 
ponriqg  off  the  water  and  adding  more  until  it  is 
free  from  battermilk.  I  then  salt  it,  and  if  I  want 
a  little  extra  touch  I  add  one  large  spoonfhl  of 
white  sugar  to  each  pound  of  butter.  The  next 
morning  early  I  put  it  up  i&  plain  lumps  or  lay  it 
down  in  a  vessel.  During  the  whole  process  I 
never  touch  it  with  my  hands. 

From  November  15,  1867,  to  May  15,  1868,  I 
made  and  sold  |^40  worth  of  butter  from  our  cow, 
which  was  then  farrow.  Our  family  numbered 
fow,  and  we  used  all  the  butter  we  wanted.  The 
batter  sold  more  than  paid  for  the  cow,  and  the 
milk  and  butter  we  used  we  thought  paid  for  her 
keeping.  Mas.  Tbask. 

Meadmgy  Uasa.,  Dee.,  1868. 


▲  FASKEH'S  EXFB&IBNCB  and  C01fFB88TOK. 

The  deep  interest  which,  from  boyhood,  I  have 
taken  in  agriculture,  and  the  great  number  of  ex- 
periments which  I  bad  tried  and  seen  tried,  make 
me  often,  when  reading  agricultural  papers,  feel  a 
desire  to  furnish  an  item  or  two ;  but  the  constant 
flow  of  business  so  completely  occupies  my  time 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  forego  this  pleasure. 
The  saving  thing  about  it,  however,  is  the  thought 
tbat  the  public  do  not  lose  much  by  it. 

,  Dec.  20, 1868. . 

REMA]£K8.-»The  above,  which  closes  a  basiness 
letter  recently  received,  expresses,  we  have  no 
doabt,  the  experience  of  many  who  read  the  Fax^ 
MSB.  But  we  cannot  endorse  the  remark  that  the 
public  do  not  lose  much  by  the  neglect  to  "furnish' 
an  item  or  two"  from  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation, or  by  way  of  comment  on  the  *^items* 
which  others  famish.  Another  farmer  in  sending 
vi  a  communication,  closes  with  the  playfbl  re- 
mark, "I  can  talk  It,  but  you  see  I  can't  write  it." 
Here,  then,  is  the  trouble  with  fanners.  They 
have  little  time  to  write,  and  when  th^  do  attempt 
to  write  they  fear  it  will  not  do  to  let  it  go  Just  as 
tiny  would ''talk  it,"  and  so  get  snarled  ap  ia  their 
attempt  to  "write  a  composition,"  or  to  spell  every 
word  Just  as  the  dictionary  does.  Let  the  spelling 
sod  the  grammar  take  care  of  themselves.  Plant 
the  facta  firmly  on  the  paper,  just  as  they  come  to 
mind,  and  leave  the  "office  editor"  and  the  printers 
to  flx  the  spelling  and  syntax.  In  this  way  yon 
csa  save  time,  and  furnish  facts  and  suggestions 
that  will  instruct  and  interest  others. 

BOOTING  LIMBS  OF  TBBE8. 

A  few  weeks  since  there  was  a  man  in  this  neigh- 
borhood exhibiting  a  limb  of  an  apple  tree,  on  which 
lie  had  induced  to  grow,  during  the  past  season,  a 
bonch  of  small  fibrous  roots  as  large  as  a  peck  meas- 
ure, by  a  process  which  he  claimed  to  have  dis- 
eoEvered.  He  said  he  could  take  any  limb  or  any 
number  of  limbs  from  a  favorite  tree,  or  any  tree 
In  bearing  condition,  and  grow  roots  on  it  in  one 
season,  when  it  can  be  taken  from  the  parent  tree 
and  set  in  the  ground  without  checking  its  growth 
or  bearing  capacity.  If  this  can  be  done  eveiy 
time,  and  he  said  it  could,  it  must  be  quite  an  ad- 
Taatage  to  those  who  wish  to  get  an  orchard  in 
beming  immediately.   I  would  like  to  have  the 


opinion  of  experienced  tmlt  growers  in  relation  to 
this  discovery  published  in  the  Fa&keb. 

Onb  Intbbbstbo. 
North  Boseawm,  N,  H.,  Dee.  20, 1868. 

Rbmabks.— Orape  vines,  quinces,  and  several 
other  Tines,  shrubs,  &c,  are  propagated  by  bend- 
ing down  and  covering  a  branch  with  earth ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  by  some  process  apple  tree  limbs 
might  be  made  to  throw  out  roots,  but  we  should 
doubt  the  practical  utility  of  the  process.  Many 
plants  wiU'root  very  freely ;  others  require  more 
care.  Sometimes  the  Bhoot.is  slit  with  a  slanting 
cut,  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  diameter,  and 
sometimes  a  narrow  ring  is  taken  from  the  bark  of 
the  part  buried  in  the  earth. 


ANOTHER  CUBB  FOB  SCRATCHES. 

I  send  you  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  the  grease 
or  scratches,  that  I  have  tried,  and  found  to  cure. 
It  i;i  this :— one  pound  of  Epsom  8alts,  one  pound 
of  Sulphur,  one  pound  Cream  of  Tarter,  and  four 
ounces  of  Saltpetre.  Pulverize  the  Saltpetre,  mix 
all  together,  and  give  the  horse  three  large  spoon- 
fuls at  a  /lose  in  the  feed,  moistened,  for  three 
mornings;  then  skip  three.  Nine  doses,  cured  a 
very  bad  case  for  me.  I  tried  many  outward  ap- 
plications, but  it  still  grew  worse  until  I  tried  this 
and  then  it  got  well.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is 
in  the  system,  and  outward  applications  are  not 
sufficient  to  cure.  I  have  made  a  practice  of  feed- 
ing a  little  of  the  medicine  at  times  since,  and 
have  not  had  a  case  since  I  used  the  medicine  two 
years  ago.  A  Subscriber. 

Georgia  Plain,  Vt,,  Dec,  14, 1868. 

BiTiNO  horses. 

I  have  a  fine  mare  six  years  old,  which  has  a 
bad  habit  of  biting.  Although  we  raised  her,  she 
never  showed  any  signs  of  a  disposition  to  bite 
before  this  -fall.  The  habit  appears  to  be  growing 
upon  her.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  stop  it  ? 
I  noticed  worms  in  the  manure  this  morning  about 
an  inch  long,  which  I  supposed  to  be  pin  worms. 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  give  tor  the  worms  ?  Do 
vou  think  the  worms  nave  anything  to  do  with  her 
being  cross  ?  If  you  will  answer  these  questions 
through  the  columns  of  the  Nbw  Enoland  Fab- 
MBB  yoa  will  greatly  oblige  a 

YouNo  Farmbb. 

Weet  Broohfield,  Mase^  Dee,  12, 1868. 

Rbmarks.— We  have  never  owned  nor  driven  a 
horse  seriously  addicted  to  this  bad  habit ;  but  we 
have  known  of  animals  which  were  not  safe  with- 
out a  muzzle.  When  once  the  habit  is  firmly  es- 
tablished we  know  of  no  cure.  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmbb  do,  we  hope  they  will  ^re- 
spond to  Tonhg  Farmer's  request.  Here,  as  else- 
where, an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  Biting  is  usually  the  consequence  of 
natural  vicioasness,  or  a  habit  induced  by  the 
teasing  of  boys  or  thoughtless  men.  Mr.  Stewart, 
in  his  **Stable  Economy,"  says,'*!  have  seen  biters 
punished  until  they  trembled  in  every  Joint,  and 
were  ready  to  drop,  but  have  never,  in  any  case, 
known  them  cured  by  this  treatment,  or  by  any 
other.  The  lash  is  forgotten  In  an  hour,  and  the 
horse  is  as  ready  and  determined  to  repeat  the 
ofi'ence  as  before.  He  appears  nnable  to  resist 
temptation,  and  in  its  worst  form,  biting  is  a  spe* 
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des  'Of  insanity."  Mr.  Yooatt  says,  "kindness 
will  aggrayatQ  the  evil,  and  no  degree  of  severity 
will  correct  it.**  He.  howerer,  recommends  the 
Barey  system  for  training  ricions  horses,  with 
•traps,  &c.  After  the  horse  is  down,  he  says  the 
operator  shonld  confine  his  treatment  to  lifting  the 
head,  bringing  it  close  down  to  his  own  body  as 
he  sets  npon  his  shonlder,  and  forcing  both  of  the 
jaws  into  immediate  and  repeated  contact. 

When  we  consider  the  danger  fh)m  this  habit,  it 
is  surprising  that  so  many  will  tickle  and  pinch 
horses  merely  to  see  them  resent  the  indignity. 
Snch  horse-play  shonld  be  carefhlly  aroided  by 
erery  one  that  has  anything  to  do  with  a  horse, 
unless  it  is  desirable  to  educate  him  into  absolute 
Tidousness. 

XIOXIKG  C0W8. 

I  think  I  can  giro  our  iHend  who  is  plagued  by 
the  kicking  cow,  adrice  that  will  be  of  benellt  to 
him.  My  practice  is,— when  kindness  and  gentle 
means  fail,  which  is  rarely  the  case,— when  the 
cow  attempts  to  kick,  to  grapple  the  leg  lust  above 
the  gambrel  Joinc,  and  lift  it  as  high  or  mgber  than 
her  belly,  straight  backwards ;  having  first  made 
arrangements  so  that  she  cannot  wheel  round  fh>m 
me.  In  this  position  I  hold  it  till  she  gives  up 
struggling,  then  let  it  down.  After  a  few  trlafs 
the  slightest  touch  on  her  thigh  will  remind  her 
that  she  is  perfectly  under  her  master's  control, 
and  will  gencrallv  become  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  kicking  cow's  leg  by  main 
strength  may  appear  somewhat  Samsonian  to  those 
who  have  never  tried  it.  But  if  the  leg  U  grasped 
firmly  and  lifted  at  once  high  enough,  they  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  doing  it.  In  a  case  like  bis  I 
should  stand  hy  the  side  of  the  cow,  place  my  left 
hand  firmly  on  her  thigh  and  commence  milking 
with  the  other  hand,  when  I  should  be  all  readv 
Ibr  the  struggle,  which  would  not  be  long  or  hard. 

BtuAwry,  Vt.,  Dee.  30, 1868.    W.  I.  Simon db. 


cosi;  OP  &^x8nro  poxk. 

I  have  this  day  killed  my  pigs,  and  think 
they  have  done  very  well,  considering  all  things. 
They  were  eight  months  and  ten  days  old.  I  have 
had  them  220  days.  The  two  weighed  when 
I  got  them  34  pounds.  They  weighed  when 
dressed  619^.  I  nave  kept  an  account  with  them. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  others  :-— 

May  90, 1868.   To  pdd  for  pigs •  •  •  •  $  8.00 

Ang.^et  to  450  ta  meal 12.12 

Nov.->Dee,         **    16  bosh,  eori),  8s 19.96 

Deo.  20,  ^  batcharing 1.60 

$41.58 
They  had  plen^r  of  milk  all  of  the  time,  and  while 
I  was  hnekmgl  fed  them  nothing  but  soft  com  for 
one  month.  The  meal  charged  was  some  that  I 
bought,  and  the  com  I  raised  and  had  ground. 
The  meal  I  scalded  after  it  began  to  be  cold  weath- 
er. The  pigs  were  a  mixture  of  the  common  breed 
and  Chester  County.  If  you  think  the  above, 
which  is  my  first  attempt  at  writing  for  a  paper, 
worthy  of  note,  you  may  put  in  shape  for  your 
Bxtracts  and  Replies.  Subsobibbe. 

^,  Rockingham,  F<.,  DM.  26, 1808. 

PBBSnYO  COWi  VOB  MILK. 

I  notice  there  is  a  discussion  going  on  among  the 
milk  producers  in  your  vicinity.  Being  a  milk  pro- 
ducer myself  for  the  market  here  In  Concord,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  how  the  milkmen  fteed  theh* 
COWS  during  the  winter  to  make  them  give  the 


most  milk  on  the  least  expense.  At  present,  I  feed 
on  meal  from  oob  and  com  ground  together.  I 
give  each  new  milch  oow  three  quarts  meal  and 
three  quarts  shorts  per  day,  mixed  up  with  hot 
water,  about  a  pailful  of  water  to  each  mess.  How 
can  I  improve  on  this  Ased  ?  i .  t.  ▲. 

)f«f<  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dee,  21, 1868. 

XBMXST  TOB  B0BEB8. 

After  twenty  years'  experience,  in  which  I  have 
found  it  to  work  not  only  to  my  own  entire  satisfac- 
tion, but  to  that  of  others  who  have  tried  it,  I  can 
confidently  recommend  stopping  up  the  holes  of 
borers  in  trees  with  hard  soap,  as  an  infallible  cure 
for  this  pest  to  our  orchards.  Though  simple,  try 
it,  brother  formers.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  like 
your  paper  vecAinch.       Habvet  B.  Pibbcb^ 

North  DaMm^h,  Maes.,  Nfiv.  30, 1868. 


AOBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITBltS. 
—The  first  shipment  of  wheat  firom  Chicago 
78  bushels  hk  1838.   This  year  the  amount  shipped 
is  60,000,000. 

—The  CaHforma  Farmer  of  Nov.  19,  says  tliere 
are  fifty  thousand  tons  of  wheat  in  the  warehouses 
at  San  Francisoo,  or  about  OBe  quarter  of  the  y  e«r^ 
sniplas. 

—The  old  Massachiisetts  Society  for  Promoiiiig 
Agriculture  voted  at  a  late  meeting  to  o£fer  two 
prises,  of  #800  and  #200,  fbr  best  experiments  in 
the  State  in  the  arttfldal  propagation  of  fish. 

—-Every  part  feeds  a  part.  Hence  put  the  drop- 
pings of  grain-fed  animals  on  com  and  wheat 
fields,  of  hay-fed  animals  on  grass  lots,  and  the 
droppings  of  forests  on  orchards. 

—A  rock  maple  was  recently  cut  near  West 
Concord,  N.  H.,  whose  circumference  when  chop- 
ped, was  fourteen  feet  nine  inches.  It  was  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  had  been  tapped  for 
sugaring  one  hundred  and  six  years. 

—The  Bariy  Rose  sprang  ftom  seeds  in  a  potato 
ball.  From  the  seeds  of  that  one  hall  seven  kinds 
of  potatoes  have  been  raised ;  and,  what  is  stran- 
ger than  all,  each  of  the  seven  varieties  is  excel- 
lent  in  its  wi^. 

—The  Praiirie  Tarmtt  says  that  at  least  one 
hundred  cattle  have  died  in  Story  County,  Iowa, 
of  a  disease  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
eating  smut  which  was  very  abundant  on  the  com 
in  the  fields  where  they  were  fed. 

—The  Worcester  Conn^  West  (Barre,)  Mass., 
Agricultural  Society  has  re-elected  its  President 
and  Secretaiy,  J.  W.  Jenkins  and  Charles  Brim- 
bleeom,  and  has  chosen  John  T.  Ellsworth,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Ux  three 
years. 

—A  eonespondent  of  the  Ifirror  am}  Faanmear 
sajB  that  Mr.  Aaron  S.  Bncknam,  of  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.,  obtained  flrom  eeventy-one  quarie  and  oms 
pint  of  Mttt,  the  present  antumn,  eleven  poundo 
four  otmeee  of  butter,  being  a  fraction  more  than 
one  pound  to  six  and  one-half  quarts.  The  milk 
wis  obtained  tnm  four  eows,  running  in  a  pastore 
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fed  close,  with  two  hoars'  halting  dailj  in  "Ml 
feed."  No  other  extra  feed,  except  that  one  of 
tbe  number,  a  young  cow,  was  fed  one  pint  of  meal 
daily. 

—One  of  the  featnres  of  the  Iowa  State  Fair  was 
tbi  sale  of  choice  ikrm  stock.  Ten  ball  calves, 
8hort-Honied,  were  sold  for  9^00  each,  one  for 
$800,  and  another  for  $375.  Cotswold  ewes  sold 
at  $44,  and  two  backs  at  $65  per  head.  Berkshire 
sow  pigs  went  for  $25,  and  a  boar  pig  nine  months 
okl  went  for  $60. 

—An  old  stable  bnllder  in  Baltimore^says  he 
has  come  to  the  condaslon,  after  25  years'  trial, 
that  a  two-inch  white  pine  plank  floor,  laid  level, 
inth  a  sqaare  iron  2x2^  grating,  so  placed  as  to 
leoeive  the  nrine,  is  the  best  aiiangement  for  a 
horse.  Clay,  stones,  concrete,  &e.,  he  rejects.  The 
width  of  a  horse-stall  should  be  four  feet  nine 


— Aeoording  to  experiments  made  at  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College,  the  amount  of  milk 
consamed  by  pigs  to  produce  one  pound  of  in- 
crease was,  for  the  first  week,  7.20  lbs. ;  for  the 
second  week,  7.70  lbs. ;  for  the  thfa!d  week,  12.52 
lbs.;  and  for  the  fourtii  week,  10.56  lbs.  Hence 
the  youDgter  the  animal  the  more  rapidly  it  gains. 

—Speaking  about  the  bed  quilts  of  many  colors 
and  innumerable  pieces  which  take  prizes  at  agri- 
coltaral  fairs,  *<Annt  Lucy'*  says  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  **I  have  lived  forty-six  years  and  brought 
op  six  children,  and  have  never  yet  found  time  to 
hay  calico  and  cut  it  up  into  little  pieces,  half  an 
inch  sqaare,  for  the  purpose  of  sewing  them  to 
gecher  again,  Just  to  see  how  many  I  could  make 
eflt." 

—In  eastern  Virginia  are  extensive  liorasts  of 
large  trees  where  old  tobacco  hills  and  com  fur- 
rows, made  long  ago,  can  bo  seen ;  and  in  eastern 
If  assacfansetts  trees  fit  for  saw-logs  are  casting  a 
dense  shade  over  rows  of  old  com  hills,  which  re- 
tain nearly  their  original  fbrm  and  size.  Need 
SBch  a  country  anticipate  the  evils  which  are  ex- 
perienced in  some  parts  of  the  world  from  the 
itmoval  of  forests? 

—The  increase  of  the  rabbits  introduced  into 
Anstmlia  firom  Bngland  has  become  so  enormous 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  threaten 
to  starve  the  sheep  out  of  their  rans.  One  farmer 
estimates  that  It  will  cost  him  £10,000  in  wages 
to  trappers  and  killers  before  he  expels  them  from 
his  grounds.  They  are  greedy  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  cultivated  flowers,  andarebeoom- 
lag  the  terror  of  horticulturists. 

—An  exchange,  remarking  on  the  chafing  of  the 
hceasts  of  horses,  says— ^'The  common  practice  of 
using  pads  or  sheepskin  under  the  collar  is  objec- 
tionable, especially  in  warm  weather,  because  it 
aeeumulates  heat  and  makes  the  breast  tender. 
A  better  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of  thick  and  smooth 
leather,  cut  it  out  jast  the  size  of  the  collar,  or  a 
little  wider^  and  let  it  lie  flat  on  the  neck  and 


shoulders  of  the  horse.  This  will  lie  smooth  on 
the  neck,  while  the  collar  itself  moves  about,  and 
so  it  will  prevent  chafing.  In  addition  to  this,  let 
the  breast  of  working-horses  be  washed  off  every 
night  with  clean  water. 

—According  to  a  German  fovofU,  the  decay  with 
which  the  trees  in  the  promenades  and  gardens  of 
Berlin,  as  well  as  of  other  large  dties,  have  re- 
cently been  affected,  arises  chiefly  from  the  trem- 
ulous movement  communicated  to  the  soil  by  rapid 
locomotion;  the  perfect  adherenoe  between  the 
roots  and  the  earth,  so  necessary  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  nourishing  jnicea  is,  he  declares,  destroyed 
by  this  continual  agitation. 

—The  following  are  the  ofllcers  of  the  Merrimac, 
N.  H.,  Agricultural  Society  for  1868^  President, 
Hon.  Aaron  Whittemore,  Pembroke ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, John  McNeill,  Concord;  Secretary,  J.  S. 
Pecker,  Concord ;  Treasurer,  Abel  Hutchins,  Con- 
cord ;  Directors,  JohnC.  Oage,Fishervllle ;  Simeon 
Abbott,  West  Concord ;  John  C.  Pearson,  Webster ; 
William  Parker,  Suncook ;  Daniel  £.  Hill,  North- 
field;  Heman  Sanborn,  East  Concord;  Charles  H. 
Carpenter,  Chichester.  This  is  the  oldest  agricul- 
tural association  in  the  State,  it  having  been  found- 
ed in  1824. 

—The  annual  meeting  of  the  Contoooook,  N.  H., 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society,  was  held 
recentiy .  The  principal  newly  elected  officers  are : 
President,  Cornelius  Coolldge,  Hillsborough ;  Vice 
Presidents,  rf.  B.  Monlton,  Weare;  A.  S.  Woods, 
Hancock ;  Secretary,  J.  F.  Chase,  Deering;  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  Daniel  Johnson,  Weare :  Treasurer, 
J.  C.  Cambell,  Hillsborough.  The  Fair  for  1869 
was  located  at  Hillsborough  Bridge.  The  financial 
report  showed  a  balance  of  ^400  in  the  treasury 
alter  all  the  bills  had  been  paid. 


BtTTTER  FROM  MiLK  OF  JeRSET    CoWS. — 

The  statement  was  recently  made  by  one  of 
our  correspondents  that  the  rich  milk  of  the 
Aldemey  or  Jersey  cows  was  especially  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  superior  keeping  quali- 
ties. One  milkman  asserted  tliat  milk  from 
his  Jersey  cpws  would  keep  sweet  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  longer  than  that  from  any  other 
cows  in  his  herd.  If  such  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  milk  from  Jersey  cows,  we  should 
naturally  suppose  that  butter  made  from  this 
milk  would  be  likely  to  possess  something  of 
the  same  qitali^.  But  we  have  never  tested 
it  thoroughly  ourselves.  We  notice  that  one 
of  our  contemporaries  says  that  such  is  not  the 
case ;  that  "butter  made  from  the  milk  of  Jer- 
sey cows  is  altogether  more  difficult  to  keep 
than  most  other  kinds  of  butter.^*  What  say 
the  manufacturers  of  the  beautiful  **gilt-edged" 
Jersey  cow  butter  to  this  assertion  P 
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Oarilliistntioii  thii  montli  reprefenta  a  artmo' 
vbM  more  ahowj  uid  uipeDuve  house  duo 
moat  of  the  seriei  which  wu  deiigned  by  Hr. 
Geo.  E.  Hamej,  and  which  have  been  occk- 
■ioiully  published  in  the  Faruer  during  the 
few  jeaxt  put.  His  object  in  thii  pltm  i«  to 
faraiah  accommodations  particniariy  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  village  or  suburban  resi- 
dent. The  plan  is  nearly  square,  measuring 
30  by  36  feet.  The  front  door  is  recessed 
three  feet,  and  opens  into  a  vestibule.  No.  2, 
six  feet  wide.  On  the  left  is  the  parlor,  No. 
8,  14  feet  by  20,  connecting  by  means  of 
glazed  folding  doors  with  the  library.  No.  4, 
10  by  14  feet.  On  the  right  of  the  vestibule 
is  the  dining-room.  No.  A,  14  feet  by  16,  and 
back  of  die  dining-room  is  the  kitchen.  No. 
6,  18  feet  by  16.  Between  these  two  roomi 
is  a  passage  containing  cupboards  for  china. 
The  kitchen  is  fumisbed  with  a  large  store* 
closet,  and  a  sink,  and  pump.  In  order  to 
economise  room,  we  have  provided  but  one 
atiurease.aad  have  placed  it  i 


but  retired  pontion  in  the  rear  hall,  No.  7, 
separated  from  the  vestibale  by  a  glaied  door. 
For  sleeping  accommodation  we  have  provided 
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lour  duunben,  with  closets,  and  a  bathing- 
room  on  the  second  floor,  and  three  chambers, 
and  a  dothing-room  in  the  attics,  making  in 
all  seven  chambers;  a  large  number  for  a 
honse  of  this  size. 

The  first  story  is  ten  feet  high,  and  the  sec- 
ond nine  and  a  half.  Btult  of  wood,  with 
slate  roof,  Mr.  Hamej  estimate  that  this 
'hooae  would  cost  from  $8800  to  4000,  with 
materials  and  labor  at  the  usual  prices  pre- 
Tioas  to  the  late  war. 


BUBBTITUTIBB  FOB  MII.K  IN  BAIBING 

OAIiVBS. 

A  correspondent  in  Nebraska  writes  to  in- 
quire what  will  be  the  proper  food  for  young 
calves.  He  states  that  he  can  obtain  seTeral 
finom  excellent  milkers,  bqt  has  no  milk  to  feed 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  calves  in  winter 
and  have  them  do  well  even  when  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  natural  food  drawn  di- 
rectly from  the  cow.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
have  them  thrive  if  brought  up  by  hand  and 
fed  on  milk ;  and  the  difficulty  will  be  greater 
still  if  no  milk  can  be  obtained. 

All  attempts  to  make  an  artificial  milk  that 
will  be  healthful  have  resulted  in  failures. 
Leibeg  made  an  artificial  milk  that  contained 
the  identical  ingredients  of  common  milk,  and 
they  were  united  in  the  same  proportion. '  It 
was  thought  that  great  good  would  result  from 
the  discovery ;  but  all  the  babies  that  were  fed 
on  it  for  a  considerable  time,  died.  Fresh 
milk  seems  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  calf 
during  the  first  few  days  of  its  existence. 
After  this,  the  supply  of  milk  may  be  dimin- 
ished, or  the  cream  may  be  separated  from  it 
before  it  is  used.  If  we  do  this,  however,  we 
most  keep  up*  this  loss  in  the  oleaginous  prin* 
dple  by  means  of  some  such  substance  as  flax- 
seed or  oil  cake. 

Probably  the  best  food  that  could  be  ob- 
tained for  young  calves  in  the  winter  time,  if 
no  milk  can  be  obtained,* is  a  mixture  of  flax 
seed 'jelly  and  meal  gruel.  Oat-meal  is  un- 
questionably to  be  preferred  tp  other  Icinds, 
as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  gluten,  which 
very  nearly  resembles  casein  in  its  chemical 
composition.  Next  to  oat-meal,  wheat  screen- 
ings, ground  but  not  bolted,  would  furnish  the 
largest  amount  of  nitrogenized  food  for  the 
leaftt  expense.  Too  much  rye  meal  would 
probably  bring  on  scurvy.  Indian  meal,  made 
mto  a  gruel,  should  be  sparingly  used  at  first, 
but  as  the  calf  gains  in  strength,  and  its  diges- 
tive organs  are  better  developed,  it  should  be- 
come the  principal  article  of  food. 

The  calf  shoud  be  early  taught  to  eat  hay, 
by  tjing  up  before  him  a  bundle  of  nicely  cured, 
tender  grass — rowen  is  best  for  the  purpose. 
Great  care  should  be  given  to  keeping  the 
calves  well  supplied  with  water  that  is  not 


too  cold.  Their  beds  must  be  |rarm  and 
clean.  Our  German  women  contrive  to  raise 
many  calves  by  hand,  and  their  skill  is  princi- 
pally to  be  attributed  to  their,  uniform  atten* 
tion  to  them,  and  their  care  in  thoroughly 
cooking  their  food. — Prairie  Farmer. 


-OBBAT  XATXBS. 
The  fact  that  animals  or  a  race  of  animala 
are  small  eaters,  or,  in  conmion  language,  easi- 
ly kept,  is  generally,  we  believe,  regarded  by 
farmers  as  a  high  recommendation.  Prof.  J. 
Harris  favors  the  great  eaters,  in  an  article  in 
the  Americ€m  Agriculturist,  in  |fhich  he  says : 

It  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that  there  is  an 
immense  advantage  in  getting  animals  to  eat, ' 
digest,  and  assimuate  alarge  amount  of  food, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  takes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  food  to  sustain  the  vital  func- 
tions, and  all  the  growth  of  the  animal  is  de- 
rived from  the  food  eatj^n  in  excess  of  this 
amount.  I  believe  this  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  which  breeders  can  direct 
their  attention.  The  amount  of  offal  in  well- 
bred  animals  has  been  reduced  by  skilful 
bveeding  to  a  minimum.  Now  let  them  aim 
to  increase  the  digestive  powers.  Said  an  ex* 
perienced  dairyman,  ''I  never  knew  a  cow  that 
was  a  great  milker  that  was  not  a  great  eater.*' 
This  is  my  idea  exactly.  And  what  we  want 
is  a  breed  that  will  eat  25  or  60  per  cent,  moro 
in  proportion  to  live  weight  than  any  animala 
we  now  have.  They  would,  in  proportion  to 
the  food  consumed,  grow  twice  as  fast  as  they 
now  do.  I  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  proposition ;  and  if  it  is  true,  the 
sooner  it  is  acknowledged  and  acted  on  by 
our  breeders  the  better. 


OvERCBOWDiNO  THE  CiTiES. — ^Under  thia 
title  an  excellent  city  paper  says : — **One  of  the 
most  painful  phenomena  of  modem  life  is  the 
wide-spread  tendency,  on  the  part  of  young 
men,  to  flock  to  the  great  cities.  With  the 
best  opportunities  for  success,  quiet  but  steady 
in  the  pursuits  of  rural  life,  tney  aro  allured 
by  dreams  of  quick  fortunes  and  ease  from 
toil  in  the  great  centres  of  business,  and 
abandon  with  alacrity  the  certain  for  the  vis- 
ionaiy.  The  simple  truth  is — and  every  young 
man  who  contemplates  leaving  bis  country 
home  for  town  life  ought  to  heed  it — the  cities 
aro,  and  have  been  for  years,  overcrowded. 
So  far  from  having  room  for  more,  they  could 
well  sparo  a  large  surplus.  The  supply  for 
situations  such  as  most  country  boys  desired- 
clerkships  of  the  various  kinds— is  immensely 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  For  every  positioD 
offerod,  hundreds  of  hungry  applicants,  skilled 
in  the  duties  required,  lie  in  wait,  and  aro 
only  too  glad  to  get  employment  at  any  price.** 

The  above  warning  may  be  applied  to  young 
women  with  a  double  emphasia. 
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THB  BUST  BBBBDS  OF  COWB. 

HEBB  are  now  ^veral  distinct 
noes  of  cattle  in  the  country 
possessing  very  different  char- 
acteristics and  properties,  and  it 
becomes  an  interesting  and  import- 
ant question  to  the  farmer,  what 
breed  shall  I  keep  and  raise  P 
To  answer  this  question  intelligent- 
ly, several  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  for  what 
purpose  does  the  farmer  raise  his  stock  P  J^ 
it  for  the  shambles,  or  for  general  dairy  pur- 
poses, or  to  ftmish  milk  for  the  market  P 

If  it  is  ibr  beef,  the  aaiinal  that  will  make 
the  most  beef  at  the  least  expense  of  keeping, 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  will  be  sought.  If  it 
is  for  making  butter  and  cheese,  the  breed 
that  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  these 
products,  at  the  least  cost,  and  which  possess 
the  requi&ite  hardiness  and  the  least  liability 
to  disease,  will  best  meet  this  object.  If  it  is 
to  furnish  milk  for  the  market,  then  quantity 
of  milk,  rather  than  the  quality  is  sought,  and 
those  cows  that  yield  the  largest  quantity,  and 
continue  the  flow  the  longest  will  be  preferred. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  The  soil,  the  cli- 
mate, the  facilities  for  reaching  the  market, 
and  the  probability  that  the  progeny  will  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  the  parents,  must  abo  be 
considered. 

We  have,  first,  the. native  stock ;  by  "which 
we  mean  that  which  descended  from  the  im- 
portations of  the  early  settlers,  and  which  con- 
stituted nearly  the  whole  stock  in  the  country 
previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1815.  This  stock  is  of  moderate  size, 
hardy  and  well  acdunated,  and  among  it  may 
be  found  many  superior  animals  both  for  beef 
and  the  dairy;  but  in  general  they  are  deficient 
in  beauty  of  form,  and  in  those  points  that  are 
desired  by  the  butcher,  and  their  progeny  is  of 
very  uncertain  character. 

Next  we  have  the  Durham  or  Short-horns,  a 
large,  thrifty  breed  of  cattle,  that  make  fine 
oxen  and  yield  a  large  amount  of  beef.  They 
are  less  hiurdy  than  the  native  race  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country,  and  require  ^gh  keeping. 
Where  climate  ^nd  soil  are  suited  to  them, 
they  probably  meet  the  wants  of  both  the  dairy 
and  the  beef  raiser  better  than  any  other  breed. 

The  Devons  are  a  beautiful  and  hardy  race, 


smaller  than  the  Durhams,  giving  less  milk, 
but  of  a  richer  quality,  and  they  arrive  at  ma- 
turity earlier.  They  are  easily  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  generally,  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  country,  are  fitted  for  the  butcher  a 
year  earlier  than  the  Durhams.  They  are  ac- 
tive and  docile,  and  the  oxen  make  fine  work- 
ers. 

The  Ayrsbires  are  slightly  larger  than  the 
Devons,  less  symmetrical  in  form,  but  hardy 
and  active,  and  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  milk, 
at  the  same  cost  of  keeping,  than  any  other 
breed  which  we  have.  Individuals*  may  be 
found  among  the  native  stock  that  will  yield 
as  large  a  quantity  of  milk  as  any  of  the  Ay»> 
shires,  but  the  quality  of  yielding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  milk  has  become  so  well  established  in 
the  Ayrshire  breed,  that  we  may  breed  from 
them  with  much  greater  certainty  of  retaining 
this  quality  than  from  the  best  of  the  native 
stock.  They  fatten  easily  when  not  giving 
milk,  and  make  good  beef. 

The  Jerseys  are  a  small  race  of  animals, 
with  but  little  beauty  of  form,  except  when 
young,  and  possessing  at  no  period  of  life  the 
the  points  desired  by  the  butcher.  They  are 
of  but  little  value  either  for  veal  or  beef,  and 
they  consume  more  food  than  any  other  breed 
among  us,  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  But 
their  milk  is  richer  than  that  of  any  of  the 
larger  breeds.  Their  food  seems  to  be  ex- 
pended largely  in  elaborating  butter,  which 
often  constitutes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  their  milk.  They^  commence  to 
breed  very  young,  and  when  well  kept  con- 
tinue to  give  a  good  quantity  of  milk  through 
the  year.  In  quantity  their  milk  is  less  than 
the  Ayrshires  and  Durhams. 

The  Dutch  breed,  recently  introduced  is  a 
large  race,  well  fitted  for  beef,  and  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  milk,  but  requiring  rich  pas- 
tures and  high  feed. 

Some  fancy  breeds,  as  the  Kerry  and  the 
Britanny,  fitted  rather  for  the  park  and  the 
lawn  than  for  the  farm,  have  lately  been  in* 
troduced. 

We  said  that  soil  and  climate  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  larger  breeds  are 
found  most  profitable  where  they  can  be  bu»« 
tained  upon  rich  pasturage  during  a  large  part 
of  the  year,  or  upon  intervales  and  river  bot- 
toms, which  yield  large  quantities  of  good 
hay  and  roots  for  the  long  winters.    Upon 
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rocky  hills  and  in  a  cold  climate,  where  the 
grass  starts  late,  and  the  cattle  mast  be  taken 
earlj  from  the  pasture  and  then  fed  upon  hay 
of  an  inferior  qoality,  smaller  breeds  will 
thrive  better  and  yield  better  rdbims  for  the 
cost  of  keeping. 

Bat  what  is  the  object  of  the  farmer  in 
keeping  stock  P  If  he  is  near  th3  market, 
where  his  milk  can  be  daily  served  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  where  the  butcher  will  pay  the 
highest  price  for  his  calves,  he  will  raise  but  lit- 
tle stock,  and  make  only  butter  for  his  own 
family,  if  he  even  do  that.  He  will  seek  for 
those  cows  that  will  yield  the  most  milk,  with- 
out reference  to  beef,  or  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  He  is  satisfied  with  any  cow  that  will 
fill  his  pail  at  a  reasonable  cost  of  keeping, 
without  regard  to  breed  or  grade.  He  will  go 
among  the  beef  raisers  or  dairymen,  and  pur- 
chaae  those  that  have  the  points  of  large  milk- 
en,  believing  it  cheaper  than  to  raise  them 
himself.  This  class  of  meii  will  generally,  in 
New  England,  keep  the  Ayrshire  cows  or  their 
grades,  and  we  think  they  will  find  that  the 
more  Ayrshire  blood  they  get  the  better  their 
wants  will  be  met.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Cincin- 
natti,  where  Uiere  is  an  abundance  of  rich 
pasturage,  they  will  prefer  the  Short-horns  or 
their  grades,  because  while  they  give  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk,  their  calves  are  worth  more 
for  veal,  and  the  cows  themselves,  when  they 
cease  to  give  milk,  are  worth  more  for  beef. 

If  the  object  is  butter  making,  the  same 
considerations  of  soil  and  climate  will  go  far 
to  decide  what  breed  shall  be  kept.  Where 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  them,  the 
Short-horns  or  their  grades  will  be  chosen.  In 
tiie  colder  States  the  Devons  or  their  grades 
with  the  Ayrshires  will  be  preferred.  Some 
prefer  to  keep  a  few  Aldemeys,  believing  that 
their  cream  added  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  makes  the  butter  of  the  whole  better. 
Those  who  keep  one  or  two  cows  for  the  use 
of  the  family,  will  be  glad  to  get  Aldemeys, 
on  accouut  of  the  superior  quality  of  both  the 
milk  and  butter, — ^beef  and  veal  being  of  no 
consideration  with  such,  in  comparison  to  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  butter. 

The  stock  raisers,  too,  must  be  governed 
by  considerations  of  soil  and  climate.  The 
Yennont  stock  raisers  generally  prefer  the 


Devons  on  account  of  their  hardiness  and  early 
maturity,  believing  that  they  yield  abetter  re* 
turn  for  the  cost  of  keepbg  than  the  larger 
breeds.  In  Western  New  York,  Petjiisylva- 
nia,  Ohio,  Illinob  and  Kentucky,  the  Short- 
horns are  justly  preferred.  In  these  States 
we  find  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  this 
race.  Their  pastures  afford  the  very  condi- 
tions they  need.  Henoe  the  breeders  of  these 
States  attach  but  little  value  to  the  smaller 
breeds. 

The  question,  then,  which  is  the  best  breed 
of  cows,  like^  the  question,  which  is  the  best 
grape,  nmst  be  answered  by  reference  to  lo- 
cal eonsideratioos.  There  is  no  one  breed  of 
cattle,  and  no  one  grape  that  is  best  through- 
out our  widely  extended  country,  with  its 
great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate.  That 
breed  or  plant  is  best  for  any  locality  that  is 
best  suited  to  the  soil  or  climate,  or  that  can 
best  resist  the  obstacles  to  its  thrift  and  popu- 
lation. We  will  dose  with  a  single  remark — 
never  k;eep  a  poor  cow  of  any  breed,  and  es- 
pecially never  attempt  to  raise  her  progeny. 


^tfwctwitvi. 


A  BFIOIDB'S   MATJDBlTAli    AFFECTION. 

A  correspondent  of  Hardwicke^s  Science 
Ooesip  says  :— 

'*In  the  course  of  last  summer,  when  out 
for  a  naturalist^s  'constitutional,^  a  circum- 
stance came  under  my  notice,  which,  in  justice 
to  the  *poison-fang  fraternity,*  I  have  thought 
ought  to  be  told.  In  an  old  hedge,  dry  as 
dust,  I  found  a  g^reat  many  varieties  of  spiders. 
One  of  these,  a  dark  colored,  grizzly-looking 
jade,  I  captured,  with  a  view  to  our  becoming 
better  acquainted.  Under  and  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  abdomen,  she  carried  a 
cocoon,  containing  (I  presume)  eggs  or  baby- 
spiders. 

In  form  and  size  it  resembled  a  small  flnrain 
and  you  shall  never  be  put  to  shame.  Now 
of  hempseed,  and  was  kept  in  its  place  by  the 
first  pair  of  legs  clasping  it.  When  the  co- 
coon was  severed  from  her,  the  mother  would 
not  leave  the  palm  of  my  hand  on  which  I  held 
them,  but  stood  at  a  short  distance  apparently 
watching  intently  her  precious  load,  towards 
which  she  several  times  made  a  rush,  and  with 
a  rapidity  that  eluded  my  sight,  picked  it  up 
and  attempted  to  make  off  with  it.  I  several 
times  deprived  this  dutiful  mother  of  her 
charee,  and  as  oflen  she  proved  that  she  val- 
ued her  own  life  less  than  its  loss.  Indeed, 
the  'first  law  of  nature,*  self-preservation, 
seemed  in  her  case  to  have  been  suspended." 
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And  bigli  In  pAdlgrt 
Ttut  •puilel 


[Ooplad  br  paimluloa  from  jlfptOM'i   AmuIK  ^WMia&l 
THZI  DOa  AJn>  THB   WATSB>IiILT. 


If  r  NIDI  ■toll  ■norUiy  tbe  prM* 
or  mw'a  lapBilor  bratd : 

"Bot  cMif  mjHir  I  will  aniolo, 

AinkeudD<;'iBill, 
To  iboVklg**  u  prompt  u  tlllp 

To  hioi  wbo  glTH  ma  »U.»       1^ 


led  wUh  ST«7  (not 


Mow,  vmol 
Mow  IIKI 
Punaed  It 


!d,  Int  Id  flM>  and  roodi, 
g  Into  light,       ^^ 

k  down  flight. 


H  tb«  tine  whin  OoM  dltpUrod 


■n*  ailandad  fur,  I  aontfat 
II  iba  priie,  ihoiiEh  aiarlr  n 


Wj(h  Bied  00 
And  pnEtllDE  Ml  hi*  pnppj  bnlni 
To  comprabtBd  ilw  ohm. 

BdI.  with  ■  ohlmp  rlau  ud  itrailB 

I  Iheiiea  witadraw,  ud  ftillowad  kmi 

Tha  wludlDct  of  Ih*  (Iraui. 

ICt  mmbla  endad,  1  retamad; 

Baan,  irottlDi  for  baforo, 
Ibe  SoUlDg  wi  aalh  anla  diKMnlad 

Aad  pLnngliif  left  (£•  ibora. 

I  aiw  Um,  Willi  that  III7  oioppad, 
Myqulok  ippnuh,  ud  iooo  ha  dropped 


A.  SHOBT  BTOST  ABOUT  HONZBTZ. 

One  evening  a  poor  m&n  and  bi»  iod,  a  little 
bov,  Mt  b}|  the  wafiide,  near  the  gate  of  an 
old  town  in  Germany.  Tbe  father  took  s 
loaf  of  bread  which  be  bad  bought  in  town 
and  broke  it,  and  gave  half  to  bia  aon. 

"Not  BD,  father,"  Mid  Ibe  boj;  "I  ahall 
not  eat  until  after  yon.  You  have  been  work- 
ing all  day,  for  small  wages,  to  support  me, 
and  yon  mutt  be  very  hungry.  I  Bhall  wait 
untifyou  are  done." 

"Yon  ipeak  kindly,  my  Bon,"  replied  tbe 
father.  "Your  love  to  me  does  me  more 
good  tluui  my  food;  and  those  eyei  of  yoan 
remind  me  of  your  dear  mother,  who  has  left 
ns,  and  told  you  to  love  me  as  she  used  to  do ; 
and,  indeed,  my  boy,  you  have  been  a  great 
(trengtb  aod  support  to  me.  But  now  I  bave 
eaten  the  fint  morsel  to  please  yoo,  it  u  your 

"Tbuikyou,  father;  but  break  this  pieoe 
in  two,  and  take  a  little  morej  you  see  the 
loaf  is  not  Urge,  and  you  require  much  mora 
than  I  do." 

"I  shall  ditide  the  loaf  for  yoa,  my  boy, 
but  eat  it  I  shall  not.  I  have  abundance  j  and 
let  at  tbank  God  for  his  goodness,  in  giving 
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OS  what  18  better  still,  cheerful  and  contented 
hearts.  He  who  gave  as  the  liTing  bread  to 
nourish  our  immortal  souls,  how  shall  he  not 
give  us  all  other  food,  which  is  neoessaiy  to 
support  our  mortal  bodies  P^* 

The  father  and  son  thanked  God,  and  they 
began  to  cut  the  loaf  in  pieces,  to  begin  their 
frugal  meal.  Bat  as  thej  cut  one  portion  of 
the  lo%f,  there  fell  oat  several  large  pieces  of 
gold,  of  great  valae.  The  little  D07  gave  a 
sboat  of  joy, .  and  was  springing  forward  to 
grasp  the  unexpected  treasure,  when  he  was 
palled  back  by  nis  father. 

'*My  son,  mjr  son !"  he  cried,  "do  not  touch 
that  money ;  it  is  not  ours.^* 

**But  whose  is  it,  father,  if  it  is  not  oors?^' 

'*!  know  not  as  to  whom  it  belones,  but 
probably  it  was  put  there  by  the  baker  uirough 
some  nustake.     We  jnust  inquire.    Run — ^"^ 

*'But,  father,**  interrupted  the  boy,  "yoa 
are  poor  and  needy,  and  you  have  bought  the 
loaf,  and  then  the  baker  may  tell  a  lie,  and — " 

**I  will  not  listen  to  vou,  my  boy ;  I  bought 
the  loaf,  but  I  did  not  buy  the  gold  in  it.  If 
the  baker  sent  it  to  me  in  ignorance,  I  shall 
not  be  so  dishonest  as  to  tuce  advantage  of 
hun;  remember  Him  who  told  as  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  have,  others  to  do'  to  us. 
The  baker  may  possibly  cheat  us ;  I  am  poor, 
bat  that  is  no  sm.  If  we  share  the  poverty 
of  Jesus,  Grod^s  own  Son,  oh !  let  us  share, 
also,  his  goodness  and  his  trost  in  God.  We 
may  never  be  rich,  but  we  may  alwavs  be  hon- 
est. We  may  die  in  starvation,  but  God*s 
wiU  be  done,  should  we  die  in  doing  it.  Yes, 
my  boy,  trust  in  God,  and  walk  in  his  wavs, 
ran  to  the  baker,  and  bring  him  here,  and  I 
will  watch  the  gold  until  he  comes." 

So  the  boy  ran  after  the  biJcer. 

''Brother  workman,"  said  the  old  man,  ''you 
have  made  some  mistake,  and  almost  lost  your 
money,"  and  he  showed  the  baker  the  gold, 
and  told  how  it  had  been  found.  '  'Is  it  thine  P" 
asked' the  father.    "If  it  is,  take  it  away." 

"Mv  father,  baker,  is  very  poor,  and — " 

"Silence,  my  child :  put  me  not  to  shame 
by  thy  complaints.  I  am  glad  we  have  saved 
the  man  from  losing  his  money." 

The  baker  had  been  gazing  alternately  at 
the  honest  father  and  the  eager  boy,  and  the 
gold  which  lay  glittering  on  the  green  turf. 
"Thoo  art  indeed  an  honest  fellow,"  said  the 
baker;  "and  my  neighbor,  David,  the  flax- 
dresser,  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  thou 
wert  the  most  honest  man  in  the  town.  Now, 
I  shall  tell  thee  about  the  gold.  A  stranger 
came  to  my  shop  three  days  ago,  and  cave  me 
that  loaf,  and  told  me  to  sell  it  cheapfy,  or  to 
give  it  to  the  most  honest  poor  man  whom  I 
knew  in  the  city.  I  told  David  to  send  thee 
to  me  as  a  customer  this  morning;  as  thou 
woaldst  not  take  the  loaf  for  nothing,  I  sold 
it  to  thee,  as  thou  knowest,  for  the  last  penny 
in  Uiy  purse ;  and  the  loaf,  with  all  its  treas- 
nre — and  certainly,  it  is  not  small ! — ^is  thine, 
and  €rod  grant  thee  a  blessing  with  it  T' 


The  poor  man  bent  his  head  to  the  ground, 
while  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  His  boy 
ran  and  put  his  arms  around  his  neck  and  said : 

"I  shall  always,  like  vou,  my  father,  trust 
God,  and  do  what  is  right ;  for  I  am  sure  it 
will  never  put  as  to  shame." — Edinburgh 
OhriiHan  magazine. 


A  WOBD  TO  BOYB. 

Come,  boys,  and  listen  a  few  moments  to 
your  unde.  Yoa  have  now  arrived  at  an  age 
when  you  must  begin  to  think  about  doins 
something  for  yourselves.  The  first  piece  of 
advjce  I  have  for  you  is,  to  do  everythmg  well 
which  you  undertake.  There  is  but  little  dan- 
ger of  your  being  too  particular  in  this  respect. 
A  boy  who  is  careful  to  draw  a  straight  line  on 
his  slate,  will  be  verv  likely  to  make  a  straight 
line  through  life.  There  is  no  position  in  life 
in  which  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
exact  as  possible.  Step  into  the  jeweUer^s 
shop,  and  see  how  carefiu  the  workman  must 
be  in  finishing  up  the  article  he  holds  in  his 
hands.  Visit  the  ship-yard,  and  the  man  with 
the  broad-ax  must  learn  to  hew  on  a  line,  or 
be  dismissed.  You  think  of  being  a  derk. 
Well,  remember  that  a  mistake  there  is  a  little 
le^  than  a  crime.  I  never  saw  a  man  who 
was  very  particular  about  his  affairs  that  was 
not  successful.  How  exact  is  a  military  officer 
in  the  command  of  a  body  of  men.  A  clumsy 
sailor  will  never  rise  to  the  command  of  a  ship. 

But  there  is  one  great  danger  which  besets 
many  ^oung  men  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
disposition  to  avoid  all  solid  improvement,  and 
take  up  with  subjects  that  require  no  thought, 
and  which  serve  as  mere  warfare  with  godliness, 
oar  portion  will  be  that  of  the  ungodly.  As 
the  tree  falleth  so  shall  it  lie.  We  shall  reap 
what  we  have  sown. 

"Let  my  example  warn  vou  of  the  fatal  er- 
ror into  which  you  have  fallen,"  said  the  ^ay 
Sir  Francis  Delaval,  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
'  'Pursue  what  is  useful !  pursue  what  is  useful  I" 
Reader,  if  you  would  not  want  to  make  your 
life  a  curse,  present  and  eternal,  "pursue  what 
is  useful. 

Gbzttle  Utterance. — ^When  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, following  a  plough,  drawn  by  oxen,  our 
father  said  the  first  day  of  work,  '*Let  us  see. 
who  can  talk  the  lowest  to  Buck  and  Bright ; 
it '  isn't  the  sound  that  makes  the  team  go,  but 
the  understanding  that  springs  up  between 
driver  and  team."  The  thing  was  new  to  our 
ears.  We  had  always  heard  the  "woa  haw. 
Buck,"  or  the  "woa  haw,  Bright,"  given  in 
tones  of  bawling  only,  and  had  grown  to  the 
belief  that  bawling  was  the  only  way  of  driv- 
ing. But  a  little  experience  on  the  low  keys 
showed  that  an  ox,  dumb  and  slow  as  some 
call  him,  had  not  only  a  show  of  intellect,  but 
also  of  the  proprieties  of  his  position.  Buck 
and  Bright  answered  as  well  to  a  few  words 
quietly  spoken  as  to  the  many  vociferated. 
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JJTTUa  BBOWJSr  HAKD8. 


Tbey  drive  borne  the  oowe  from  the  pMtore, 

Up  throagh  the  long  shady  lane, 
'Where  the  qunll  whleties  loud  in  the  wheat  flelda 

That  are  yellow  with  ripeulng  grain. 
They  find,  la  the  thlclc  wayiog  grasaea, 

Where  the  vcarlet-ilpped  atrawberiy  growa; 
They  ga:h<>r  the  enrlteat  soow-drops, 

And  the  ftrat  erimeon  bade  of  the  rose. 

• 

They  toae  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow; 

They  gather  the  elder-bloom  white; 
They  find  wbere  the  dnaky  grapee  pmrple 

In  the  foft-tinted  Octol>«:r  light; 
They  know  where  the  aoplet  bang  ripeit. 

And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines; 
Tbey  know  where  the  fruit  nanga  the  thiekeat 

On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  Tinea. 

They  gather  the  delieate  sea-weeds, 

And  build  tiny  ensiles  of  sand ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  eea-shells, 

Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land ; 
They  wav^  from  the  tall  rocking  tree-tops, 

where  the  oriole's  hammock-nest  swings, 
And  at  niebt-time  are  folded  in  slumber 

By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 

Those  who  toll  bravely  are  strongest; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great; 
And  from  these  brown-handed  ohildien 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  State.  « 

The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman,— 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land,— 
The  sword  and  the  chisel  and  pallette 

Shall  be  held  in  the  Lttle  brown  hand. 
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Fiokling  Apxtles* 
Have   you   a  good   receipt   for  pidding 
apples  ?  c.  M. 

West  MUton,  VI.,  Nov.  19,  1868. 

Bkmarks. — ^Will  some  of  the  excellent 
cooks  among  the  readers  of  the  Fabhkr  reply 
to  the  above  P  On  reference  to  the  books  we 
find  the  following,  which  may  be  of  some  use, 
till  better  directions  are  given : — 

Piclde  for  Vegetables, — Six  quarts  of  the 
very  best  vinegar,  one  pound  of  salt,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  mace, 
half  a  pound  of  chalots,  one  table  spoonful 
cayenne  pepper,  two  ounces  of  white  pepper- 
corns, and  two  ounces  of  mustard  seed.  Boil 
all  these  well  together,  and  when  cold  put  into 
a  jar.  You  may  add  what  green  vegetables  or 
fniit  you  like,  provided  they  are  fresh. — 
Country  Oentleman. 

There,  that  comes  the  nearest  to* 'picUing 
apples"  of  any  thing  we  find.  But  as  "sauce 
for  goose,"  &c.,  here  is  one  for 

Pickling  Peaches. — Wipe   them   dry   and 


stick  into  each  one  three  or  four  doves,  and 
place  in  a  crock ;  prepare  a  pickle  as  follows : 
To  one  peck  of  peaches  allow  three- pounds  of 
sugar  and  nearly  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Scald 
and  pour  over  the  fruit  three  suooessiTe  morn- 
ings.   

How  t9  Gook  Sweet  Apples  and  Fresh  Meaa. 

Instead  of  baking  my  apples,  I  put  them 
into  a  porcelain  kettle,  usually  about  three 
quarts  at  a  time.  Then  add  a  pint  of  water, 
cover  them  with  a  cloth  and  put  it  on  to  the 
stove  and  steam  them  till  tender.  Then  re* 
move  the  cloth,  and  add  half  a  teacup  of  mo- 
lasses and  let  them  cook  until  there  is  but  litr 
tie  syrup  and  you  have  a  dish  far  superior  to 
baked  apples. 

Fresh  meats,  pork  excepted,  should  never 

be  roasted  or  baked,  but  steamed.    Pat  a 

Quantity '  of  water  into  the  pot  and  then  put 
the  meatnnto  the  steamer,  but  not  to  come  in 

contact  with  the  water,  and  steam  until  tender. 

The  pices  are  thus  all  retained  in  the  meat, 

and  of  course  it  is  much  more  nourishing  and 

palatable.    Try  it,  and  see  how  tender  a  tongh 

piece  of  meat  can  be  made.  O. 

Bethel,  Me.,  1868. 


GHiLDiUBa^  Amy  thbib  SAYnroa. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  two  brisht  little  boys 
— ^Freddy,  between  three  and  four  years  old, 
and  Willie  about  five.  A  chronide  of  their 
doings  and  sayings  would  fill  a  volume,  bat 
two  spedmens  must  suffice. 

Both  were  very  fond  of  milk,  and  a  mug  of 
it  always  completed  their  supper.  But  while 
in  the  country  last  summer,  it  so  chanced  that 
they  one  day  saw  the  girl  milking. 

"There,  Willie,"  said  Fyeddy,  "you  see 
that,  do  youP  I  donH  want  any  more  milk 
after  the  cow*s  had  it,"  and  he  withdrew  Tery 
much  disgusted. 

That  evening,  when  their  mngs  of  milk 
were  placed  on  the  table,  both  stood  mi- 
touched.  A  reason  of  this  phenomenon  being 
asked,  Freddy  simply  dedared  that  he  did  not 
want  any  milk  after  the  cow  had  had  it, 
but  farther  refused  to  explain.  Willie,  how- 
ever, told  of  the  discovery  of  the  morning. 

The  mother  then  explamed  to  them  that  the 
milk  did  not  come  to  them  second-hand — that 
the  cow  ate  grass,  which  was  changed  into 
milk  by  a  wonderful  chemical  process,  akin  to 
that  which  produced  everything  in  Nature. 
In  the  light  of  this  exjilanation  Willie  was  sat- 
isfied, but  Freddv  still  turned  up  his  nose  at 
milk,  sticking  to  uie  original  proposition. 

After  supper,  Willie,  who  on  these  impor- 
tant occasions  always  acted  as  expounder, 
took  his  brother  aside  into  a  comer.    *  'It's  all 
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right,  FreddjTf**  be  said,  "and  joa  can  joBt 
go  on  drinlong  your  milk  again.  Theoow 
eats  grass,  and  that^s  what  ma&s  it.  Now  if 
the  oow  didn^t  eat  the  grass,  youM  have  to, 
yon  see.    That*s  what  the  cow*s  for." 

fVeddy  resumed  his  evening  draughts.  To 
his  mind  the  only  alternative  was  eating  grass, 
and  from  that  he  shrank. 

How  observant  children  are,  and  how  their 
ears  prick  np  at  an  insinuation  that  anything 
is  gomg  on  which  they  are  not  particularly  de« 
sired  to  see  or  hear ! 

A  little  fellow — a  '*minister*s  son,'*  by  the 
way — sat  on  the  floor  one  afternoon,  playing 
wiUi  his  blocks,  when  some  ladies  callea  on 
his  mamma.  Very  soon  the  conversation 
tamed  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  on  a  bit  of  scandal 
that  was  in  the  village.  Remembering  sud- 
denly^ that  the  child  was  in  the  room,  and  not 
knowing  exactly  how  much  he  might  under- 
stand of  what  was  being  said,  an  abrupt  pause 
was  made  in  the  conversation. 

There  sat  the  little  fellow,  busy  with  his 
blocks,  and  in  reality  not  heeding  a  word  of 
what  was  being  said.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
pause  come  than  he  turned  round,  and  rolling 
on  the  floor,  laughing  as  though  his  little  sides 
would  burst,  shouted:  '*6o  right  on  1  that's 
jQst  aach  as  I  like  to  hear  every  day !'' 


HOW  0*0  BOIIi  FOTATOBS. 

Was  it  not  Lord  Sefton  or  some  other 
equally  celebrated  epicure  who,  being  on  the 
conumttee  of  a  club  deciding  on  the  choice  of 
a  new  chef,  aller  the  most  abstrase  subtleties 
of  art  had  been  exhausted,  put  this  simple  and 
staggering  question,  "Can  you  cook  a  potato  ?" 
Whether  the  chef  fainted  or  challenged  £«ord 
8.,  tradition — being,  indeed,  often  rather  hard 
of  hestring — has  not  condescended  to  relate. 

But  Lord  Sefton  was  right;  no  doubt  in 
the  mere  boiling  of  a  potato  the  profoundest 
chemicid  laws  are  evolved,  and  a  Faraday 
might  have  lectured  upon  the  process  as  em- 
bracing all  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen.*  It 
involves  the  discovery  of  the  powers  of  steam 
and  the  laws  of  caloric,  though  all  these  are 
known  bv  implication  to  every  good  and 
thoughtful  cook. 

Choose  your  potatoes  carefully ;  the  yellow 
are  more  worthy  than  the  red,  and  the  red 
are  more  worthy  than  the  white.  Potatoes 
are  best  of  a  moderate  size,  without  specks, 
heavy,  and  clear  in  the  rind.  They  should 
not  be  w^ed  until  they  are  pared  and  pre^ 
pared  for  cooking.  Boil,  Dr.  Kitchener 
(what  a  fortunate  name  for  a  writer  on  gas- 
tronomy !)  says,  potatoes  of  the  same  size  to- 
gether; otherwise  the  smaller  ones  will  be 
boiled  to  pieces  before  their  larger  brethren 
are  soflened  at  the  core.  Above  all  things, 
do  not  fill  your  sauce-pan  more  than  half  full ; 
and  remember  that  it  is  especially  important 
not  to  put  more  water  than  will  cover  the  po- 
tatoes about  an  inch,  so  that,  allowing  for 


waste  in  boiling,  they  may  still  just  be  cov- 
ered. 

Set  them  on  a  moderate  fire  till  the  lid  of 
the  sauce-pan  begins  to  trot  and  bump ;  Uien 
lift  the  pot  off  the  fire  to  the  hob,  there  to 
simmer  as  slowly  aM  possible  till  the  potatoes 
will  admit  the  prongs  of  a  steel  fork.  Mod- 
erate-sized potatoes  take  about  twenty  min- 
utes* boiling.  The  cracking  of  the  coats  is  no 
proof  of  their  beine  done,  as  some  potatoes, 
when  boiled  too  last,  will  open  before  they 
are  half  done ;  when  the  fork  test  satisfies  you 
pour  off  the  water,  uncover  the  sauce-pan, 
and  set  it  by 'the  fire  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  so  as  to  let  the  moisture  pass  off  in 
steam.  The  potatoes  will  then  come  to  table 
dry  and  mealy. 


BBAWUra-BOOK  TUBNITUBB. 
Harper* 8  Bazar  ^vta  the  following  descrip-^ 
tion  of  the  prevailing  styles  of  Drawing-Room 
Furniture  :— 

Furniture  for  drawing-rooms  is  copied  from 
the  Louis  Seize  period.  ^  This  differs  from  the 
Pompadour  style  in  heavy,  broad,  straight, 
sofas,  and  chairs  with  low  square  backs,  stuffed 
and  tufted  throcighout,  the  wood  of  the  frame 
visible  only  at  the  feet.  Gilded  wood  is  ^eat- 
ly  used.  The  most  showy  suits  are  of  gilt  or 
whitewood  covered  with  satin  of  a  solid  color, 
such  as  pale  blue,  light  |[reen,  or  fawn  color. 
The  cherry -colored  satin  is  found  to  be  most 
generally  becoming.  Pear^wood  stained  to 
represent  ebony^is  combined  with  gilt,  throw- 
ing it  into  bold  relief.  Tasteful  designers  de- 
plore the  elaborate  use  of  gilt,  and  only  com- 
mend it  when  associated  with  other  woods. 
It  has  alwavs  a  tawdry  look,  and  is  soon  tar- 
nished. The  fashion  will  not  be  a  permanent 
one. 

Satin  and  the  teny  reps  thickly  tufted  are 
used  for  upholstery,  Brocatel  is  entirely  out 
of  fashion.  The  beautiful  tapestries  are  in 
better  keeping  with  the  Louis  Quinze  styles, 
but  have  never  been  properly  appreciated  in 
this  country. 

An  elegant  drawing-room  lately  furnished 
has  a  moquette  carpet,  pearl  color,  strewn 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  furniture  is  up- 
holstered with  li^ht  blue  satin,  tufted  and 
edged  with  a  tn-colored  cord,  cherry,  blue 
and  drab.  Curtains  of  the  same  satin  with  a 
tapestry  border,  in  which  these  three  colors 
enter.  Lace  shades  beneath.  The  long  mar- 
quise sofa  consists  of  a  French  confidante^  or 
sofa  for  two,  with  marquise  arm-chairs  attached 
to  the  ends.  Variously  shaped  satin  chairs 
are  about  the  room,  and  upright  reception 
chairs  of  all  ^ilt  in  bamboo  pattern. 

Ebony  cabinets  are  low  and  flat- topped,  and 
are  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  the  Algerian 
Tnya  wood,  the  purple  amaranth  and  gilt. 
The  cover  is  of  the  colored  Spanish  marble 
brought  from  the  Pyrenees.     A  cabinet  of 
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fancy  woods,  an  inlaid  table,  or  a  WTitiog«-de8k 
in  a  bourdoir  afford  a  pretty  relief  to  rooms 
famished  with  plain  woods. 

Faience,  a  clay  material  with  raised  figores, 
is  being  introduced  for  medallions,  ornaments 
in  furniture,  vases,  nnd  jardinieros. '  The  de- 
signs are  antique,  the  colors  deep  and  stronff, 
somewhat  resembling  majolica.  A  yalnabto 
piece  shown  us  is  a  large  vase  from  the  French 
Exposition.  It  is  tan-colored,  with  raised 
flowers  in  natural  hues.    The  price  is  $200. 

Parlor  suits  of  solid  black  walnut,  uphol- 
stered with  wool  reps,  are  the  best  choice  for 
people  of  moderate  means.  These  are  made 
up  m  as  good  st^rle  as  the  most  expensive  ma- 
terial, but  in  less  elaborate  desini.  Plush  is 
being  used  again  by  economical  families  who 
have  sitting-room  and  parlor  in  one.  It  wears 
well,  and  is  not  expensive.  A  handsome  suit 
of  drab  reps  has  a  wide  stripe  of  scarlet  plush 
^n  the  centrp  of  each  piece.  The  narrow 
frames  of  mantle-mfrrors  are  covered  with 
scarlet  plash  edged  with  gilt  and  ebony. 


religion,  points  to  a  happy  meeting  in  another 
and  better  world. 


I.OSS  OF.  OHUiDBinr. 

Those  who  have  never  passed  through  this 
fiery  furnace,  which  tries  tl^  inmost  heart, 
cannot  sympathise  with  bereaved  parents 
whose  hearts  bleed  over  their  children  dead. 
To  describe  the  anguish  which  rends  their 
hearts  as  they  gaze  upon  the  loved  forms  on 
whom  their  fondest  hopes  and  aspirations  had 
rested  so  firmly,  now  cold  and  lifeless  in  their 
coffin  home,  would  require  a  pen  dipped  in  the 
very  essence  of  the  sublimest  sorrow  itself. 
None  but  the  parents  can  feel  it,  and  none  but 
those  who  have  mourned  like  them,  can  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  mourn  the  death  of 
their  children.  The  loss  no  power  on  earth 
can  bring  them  back,  and  place  them  again  be- 
neath their  parents'  loving  gaze  and  fond  care. 
Prom  earth  they  have  taken  their  final  depart- 
ure, never,  never  to  return.  The  little  chairs 
then  occupied,  the  little  plate  and  knife  and 
fork  they  used,  will  be  to  them  of  service  no 
more — ^but  merely  lonely  mementoes  of  tiieir 
existence.  The  patter  of  their  little  feet  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  music  of  their  sweet,  sweet 
voices,  will  greet  the  parents  ear  never  again 
on  earth.  All  will  be  a  recurrence  of  all  that 
is  dreary  and  dismal.    But  hope,  plumed  by  j 


Spices  asd  Aromatic  Hbbbs. — ^Speaking 
of  the  spices  employed  as  seasoning  for  pies, 
gelatine,  &c.,  an  author  writes : — 

The  best  way  to  have  these  spices  good  is 
to  prepare  them  oneself.  The  following  are 
the  proportions  in  ordinary  cookery :  Place 
in  a  paper  bag  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  thyme, 
quarter  ounce  of  bay  leaf,  eighth  ounce  of  mar- 
joram, eighth  ounce  rosemary;  put  the  bag 
mto  the  hot  screen  till  the  herbs  are  dry ;  mix 
them  in  a  mortar  with  a  half  ounce  of  nutmegs, 
half  ounce  of  cloves,  quarter  ounce  of  pepper ; 
pound  the  whole  and  press  through  a  hair 
seive.  Keep  these  spices  in  a  dry,  well-corked 
bottle.  These  spices  are  used  eiUier  alone  or 
with  salt  added ;  the  proportion  for  mixing 
with  salt  is  one  ounce  or  the  mixture  to  four 
ounces  of  tine  salt.  One  ounce  of  the  epiced 
salt  is  sufiicient  to  season  three  pounds  of 
gelatine  forcemeat. 


Cleaning  Woolen  Clothino. — ^A  simple 
apparatus,  much  used  in  Paris,  for  removing 
^ase  and  dirt  from  woolen  clothes,  or  scour- 
ing them,  consists  in  a  cubical  wo>oden  box, 
rotating  on  an  axis  passed  diagonally  through 
the  opposite  comers.  The  box  is  perfecUy 
tight,  and  has  an  aperture  at  one  side,  throu^ 
which  the  clothes  are  introduced,  and  having  a 
valve  door,  which  can  be  closed  air-tight.  Toe 
clothing  is  placed  in  the  b^x,  with  a  quantity 
of  benzine,  petroleum,  ether  or  other  sub- 
stances, and  after  closing  the  mouth  the  box 
is  rotated  rhpidly,  about  twenty  or  thirty  times 
in  a  minute.  Ailer  a  sufficient  time,  thQ  doth- 
ing  is  removed,  the  operator  squeezing  out 
the  liquid  as  the  pieces  are  broueht  out.  Af- 
ter the  remaining  benzine  or  other  substance 
has  evaporated  the  articles  are  well  brushed. 
A  box  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  will  take  in 
twelve  overcoats,  or  twenty-five  pairs  of  panta- 
loons. The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  as  a 
washing  machine.  Another  method,  though  a, 
dangerous  one,  consists  in  passing  the  vapor 
of  distilled  benzine  and  other  substances 
against  the  doth,  brushing  this  thoroughly 
during  the  operation. 
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and  slosh  are 
wing  deeper,  and 
'heels  cat  deeper 
eeper  into  the  rata 
<lt,j,  and  the 
ih  fl'oin  aboTB  will 
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(hat  baa  been  treasured  in  the  earth,  and  the 
frozen  crniit  that  faae  covered  the  earth  like  a 
blanket  and  protected  it  from  the  cold  wind, 
and  enabled  it  to  retain  its  accumulated  beat, 
will  looD  disappear.  We  shall  soon  see  proof 
that  the  heat  is  increaaicg  during  the  day 
faater  tbao  it  is  given  off  during  the  night. 
bdeed  careful  observation  will  show  ua  even 
BOW  that  the  quickening  power  of  the  sun's  rays 
ia  beginoing  to  be  felt.  Tbe  buds  of  tbe  ma- 
izes are  awelHog,  and  tbe  catkina  of  the  water 


willows  are  dailj'  growing  longer,  and  in  the 
,annnj  nooks  and  sheltered  place*  the  crowna 
of  the  crocnaes  and  violets  are  filling  with  sap, 
and  pashicig  npward.  Innocence  and  parity 
are  alwaja  brsTo,  and  ao  these  plants,  sweet 
and  modest  aa  thej  are,  fearleuly  expose  their 
tender  and  blnshing  petal*  to  tbe  biting  winds 
and  brnising  sleet,  in  full  faith  that  tbey  will 
be  cared  for  and  protected.  Life  ia  awaken- 
bg  in  tbe  veins  of  many  plants,  and  it  ia  inter- 
eating  to  watch  ita  growth  an3  expansion, — 
the  renewed  fnlGlment  of  the  promise  that 
"aeed  time  and  harvest  shall  never  fail." 

March  should  be  a  busy  month.  Tbe  vood 
has  been  hanled  into  the  yard,  and  if  it  has 
not  been  already  cut  and  split,  this  mnst  be 
attended  to.  We  cannot  afford  to  bom  green 
wood.  The  time  and  patience  of  Ute  good 
wife  is  too  preciona  to  be  wiated  in  coaxing 
green  wood  into  a  blaze.  Let  the  wood  be 
well  split,  and  a  plenty  of  dry  wood  for  kiod- 
)^g  be  provided,  and  let  it  aU  be  weUaeenred 
from  the  weather.  We  all  know  how  mnob 
the  comfort  of  the  household  depends  upon 
(his.  Some  of  us  were  brought  np  to  pile 
large  loga  npon  tbe  hearth,  hut  the  cooking 
stove  bos  changed  all  that,  and  we  mnst  be 
willing  to  cut  the  wood  short  and  split  it  Gne. 
It  will  go  further  and  accomplish  its  parpose 
much  more  conveniently,  the  women,  also, 
like  it  better,  and  this  last  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, if  there  were  no  other.  Your  wife  it  a 
good  house-keeper,  and  why  should  not  sbo 
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March 


be  gratified  ?  In  connection  with  the  wood- 
pile, March  is  the  proper  time  to  split  the  rails 
and  posts  that  may  be  wanted,  and  to  provide 
a  good  supply  of  stakes  to  repiur  fences  and 
to  be  used  in  the  garden.  Bean  poles  and 
brush  for  the  early  peas  may  as  well  be  pro- 
vided while  you  axe  about  it.  When  you  want 
to  use  them  your  time  will  be  more  valuable. 

The  tools  should  Il)e  carefully  overhauled 
and  repaired.  Have  a  supply  of  points  for 
the  ploughs,  put  the  harrows  in  good  order, 
and  see  that  the  hoes  and  forks  and  spades 
are  in  good  condition.  If  they  are  not,  pro- 
vide new  ones  of  the  best  pattern  you  can 
find.  See  that  the  chains  and  yokes  and  har- 
nesses are  in  good  order.  The  comfort  of 
the  horses  and  oxen  requires  this.  A  little 
forecast  in  these  matters  will  save  time  and 
trouble  by-and-by. 

ne  eatUe  require  at  this  season  special 
attention.  They  have  been  living  for  three 
or  four  months  chiefly  on  dry  food,  an^ 
are  beginning  to  sufifer  for  the  want  of  some- 
thing more  succulent.  Their  vitality  is  some- 
what reduced.  Breeding  cows  and  sheep 
especially  should  be  carefully  looked  afler. 
Do  not  let  them  suffer  from  lice,  but  attend 
to  them  at  once,  if  they  show  indications  of 
being  infested  with  them.  K  you  have  kept 
your  mangolds  till  now,  begin  to  feed  them 
out  to  your  cows  and  sheep.  They  are  just 
what  they  need  at  this  season,  and  as  they 
keep  better  than  turnips,  should  be  kept  till 
the  last.  They  grow  better  by  age — more  of 
the  sap  being  converted  into  sugar  as  they 
ripen,  like  a  winter  apple  or  pear.  If  you 
have  not  roots  to  give  your  cattle  a  mess 
daily,  give  them  at  least  once  a  day  a  mess 
of  cut  feed,  that  has  been  wet  and  mixed  with 
bran  or  meal  and  a  little  salt,  and  laid  twelve 
hours  in  the  feed  trough.  We  do  not  now 
speak  of  cows  that  are  fed  for  milk,  but  of 
those  that  are  being  wintered  for  spring  and 
summer  use.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  come  out  vigorous  and 
healthy  in  the  spring.  Their  profitableness 
through  the  summer  depends  upon  it. 

As  breeding  animate  become  heavy  they 
should  be  kept  dry  and  warm  and  carefully 
guarded  against  accidents  and  violence. 
Many  a  fine  cow  is  ruined  at  this  season  by  a 
strain  or  blow  from  the  horn  of  another  ani- 
mal.   Cows  worth  one  or  two  hundred  dol- 


lars are  too  valuable  to  be  exposed  to  rough 
or  careless  treatment.  At  the  time  of  calving, 
they  require  special  attention.  High  blooded 
and  high  kept  cows  are  probably  more  sub- 
ject to  disease  and  difliculties  in  delivery 
than  hardier  animals  that  are  not  as  well  kept. 
Their  udders  should  be  watched  for  sometime 
before  calving,  as  they  are  liable  to  fill  with 
milk  and  inflame.  If  there  is  much  milk  in 
them  draw  it  off  daily  with  gentleness.  If 
they  are  swelled  and  no  milk  can  be  drawn, 
bathe  them  daily  with  warm  water  containing 
a  tablespoonful  of  saleratus  to  a  gallon,  di- 
minish the  feed,  and  give  a  handful  of  Epsom 
salts  daily  until  the  heat  and  tenderness  is 
removed.  An  inflamed  udder  often  canses 
a  premature  birth,  from  the  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  that  organ  and  the  uterus. 
Care  bestowed  upon  animals  at  any  season, 
and  especially  at  this  season,  is  always  well 
repaid. 

Co- OPERATIVE  Farmimo. — Lsst  seasoD  we 
noticed  the  formation  of  a  '^Planting  Com- 
pany^* in  the  manufacturing  town  of  Eastoo, 
Mass.,  of  which  Mr.  L.  Smith  was  a  director. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  our  good  wishes 
for  its  success  a  certificate  of  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  a  certain  field  was  made  out  in  i^ 
name  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Farmer. 
Some  time  since  we  received  our  dividend  in 
cash,  but  the  note  enclosing  it  was  mislaid, 
and  its  acknowledgment  has  been  deferred  in 
hope  it  would  turn  up.  As  yet  it  has  not  done 
so,  and  hence  the  above  apology.  We  should  be 
glad  to  publish  some  account  of  the  yearns  op- 
eration if  our  planting  friends  will  pardon  our 
carelessness  and  furnish  a  brief  history  of 
their  seed  time  and  harvest. 


Coffee  as  a  Deodorizer. — A  late  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Chemistry  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  value  of  coffee  as  a  deodorizer 
for  the  neutralizing  of  foul  odor^hat  emanate 
from  organic  bodied  in  a  state  of  decay,  as_  it 
can  be  used  to  advantage  where  other  disin- 
fecting agents  would  be  inadmissible.  In 
cases  where  rats  die  in  the  spaces  between  the 
floors  of  dwellings,  the  intolerable  odor  aris- 
ing therefrom  can  be  most  effectually  removed 
by  placing  a  pound  or  two  of  fresh  burnt  and 
ground  coffee  between  the  floors.  For  the 
purification  of  a  sick  room  it  is  incomparably 
superior  to  burning  rags,  as  it  has  a  beneficial 
chemical  action  on  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  and  gives  besides,  an  agreeable  prefume. 
— Maine  Farmer, 
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buttsb  oniiTiVATios'. 

•E  HAVE  been  struck 
with  tho  earnestness 
with  which  the  editors 
of  the  Western  papers 
are  calling  the  attention 
of  their  readers  to  the 
importance  of  better 
methods  of  cultivation 
to  meet  the  fearful 
depreciation  in  crops 
which  is  taking  place  in 
the  older  portions  of 
the  grain  States.  In- 
deed they  are  begin- 
nlnf^  to  inquire  serious- 
ly whether  they  can 
much  longer  raise  their 
own  bread.  Ohio,  which  used  to  export  five 
or  six  million  bushels  of  wheat  per  year,  has 
imported  ten  millions  within  three  years.  Il- 
linois will  not  much  longer  feed  her  [A>pu]ation 
of  two  millions  and  a  half,  unless  the  fertility 
of  her  soil  can  be  restored.  But  intelligent 
men  are  perceiving  that  it  is  only  the  surface 
of  the  soil  that  is  exhausted  and  that  there  are 
yet  in  the  soil,  mines  of  wealth  which  deeper 
ploughing  and  better  culture  will  develop,  and 
a  proper  system  of  manuring  will  retain. 

As  the  population  becomes  more  dense 
farms  will  become  smaller,  cattle  will  be  better 
fed  and  cared  for,  and  manurial  resources  will 
be  proportionally  increased.  In  the  mean 
time  they  must  go  below  the  surface  for  the 
needed  supply. 

In  thiis  connection  we  were  much  interested 
by  a  communication  in  one  of  our  Western 
exchanges  from  Mr.  Evans,  Secretary  of  the 
Coles  County,  Illinois,  Agricultural  Society, 
giving  an  account  of  the  result  of  premiums 
offered  last  spring,  viz :  for  the  best  ten  acres  of 
com  $50 ;  for  the  best  five  acres  $25 ;  for  the 
best  acre  $10.  There  were  eleven  entries  for 
the  premiums.  The  best  ten  acres  yielded 
1066}  bushels  \  the  second  best  yielded  1063i  • 

The  first  had  been  in  meadow  twelve  years ; 
was  ploughed  in  the  spring  early,  seven  inches 
deep;  .harrowed  thoroughly;  planted  three 
and  one-half  feet  distant  each  way,  with  large 
yellow  com ;  ploughed  five  times  with  '*prai- 
rie  cultivator ;"  hoed  twice ;  thinned  to  three 
stalks  in  a  hill. 

The   second    field   was    barley  .  stubble, 


ploughed  ten  or  twelve  inches  with  three 
horses ;  planted  two  and  one-half  by  three  and 
one-half  feet  distant;  cultivated  three  times 
with  cultivator  and  once  with  shovel  plough. 

Another  man  raised  1050  bushels  on  ten 
acres ;  another  972i ;  and  several  others  pro- 
duced similar  crops. 

These  statements  go  far  to  prove  the  bene- 
fit of  a  better  cultivation  than  is  usually  given 
to  the  com  cropT  They  show  that  one  hun- 
dred bushels  can  be  raised  by  good  cultivation 
even  in  an  unfavorable  year,  and  prove  that 
diligent  and  vigorous  stirring  of  the  soil,  in- 
stead of  injuring  it,  develops  its  fertility. 

A  soil  is  surely  worthy  of  good  cultivation 
that  will  yield  a  hundred  bushels  without  ma- 
nure. So  long  as  it  will  produce  such  crops, 
will  it  be  benefited  by  manure  at  all  P  All  it 
needs  is  generous  cultivation  at  present.  Ma- 
nure would  probably  increase  the  stalk  without 
a  corresponding  increase  of  grain#  The  time 
will  come,  and  perhaps  soon,  when  fertilizers 
%ilM>e  required  to  keep  up  its  productiveness, 
and  they  should  be  added  as  soon  as  the  crops 
will  bear  them. 

An  Ohio  farmer  told  us,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  the  difference  between  running  the  plough 
between  the  rows  once  and  ploughing  and 
hoeing  thoroughly  three  times,  was  fifty  bush- 
els to  an  acre.  By  the  first  method,  which  was 
then  generally  practiced,  fifty  bushels  were 
produced.    By  the  second  one  hundred. 

The  population  of  Llinois  is  about  twice 
that  of  Massachusetts,  but  her  area  is  about 
seven  times  as  great,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  fertility  of  her  soil  and  her  more  fa- 
vorable climate. 

We  believe  it  would  be  as  easy  to  double 
the  present  wheat  crop  by  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  as  it  is  the  corn  crop.  Thor- 
ough ploughing  and  drilling  in  the  wheat  early 
in  the  autumn,  so  that  it  may  make  a  stand  that 
will  enable  it  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  winter 
winds,  will  as  surely  give  a  crop  of  thirty  bush- 
els, as  good  culture  in  the  spring  and  spmmer 
will  ensure  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn.  Lime, 
and  plaster  and  clover  are  important  resources 
for  wheat  culture,  and  can  be  readily  resorted 
to,  where  manure  cannot  be  had. 

It  is  to  hoped  that  a  better  system  of  culti- 
vation will  long  defer  the  time  when  we  shall 
depend  for  bread  upon  the  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 
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Fbr  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

In  OUT  latitude,  little  outdoor  labor  in  the 
garden  can  be  done  to  advantage  this  month, 
as  cold  winds,  frosta  and  ice  preyail  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  most  we  can  do  to 
advantage  is  in  preparation  for  later  seasona- 
ble work,  and  this  is  equally  important,  and 
will  often  amonnt  to  more  than  actually 
plonghing  and  planting.  In  some  very  favor- 
ablelocalities  it  mapr  do  to  prepare  botrbeds, 
but  generally  April  is  soon  enoup^h  for  this. 
If  a  few  pleasant  days  occur,  do  not  be  impa- 
tient to  throw  off  winter  protection  of  plants, 
vines,  &c.,  for  we  shall  have  cold  snaps,  per- 
haps, to  destroy  such  if  unprotected.  Recol- 
lect that  it  is  not  usually  cold  and  freezing 
which  injures  plants,  &c.,'  but  it  is  the  change 
from  freezing  to  thawing,  and  thawing  to 
fi«ezing  suddenly,  as  stated  heretofore. 

The  plant  is  made  up  of  cells,  through 
which  the  san  flows ;  each  cell  is  separated 
from  the  other  bv  a  thin  membraneous  parti- 
tition,  and  through  this  partition  the  sap  tinds 
its  way  from  one  cell  to  another  till  it  reaches 
the  extremities  and  the  leaves,  where  it  un- 
dergoes certain  changes,^  and  then  deseends 
through  the  alburnum  or  inner  bark  of  the  tree 
or  plant.  As  it  passes  along  in  its  downward 
course,  substances  are  elaborated  and  ab- 
sorbed into  the  structure  which  increase  the 
size  of  the  plant.  Now  if  the  sap  begins  to 
flow  and  is  suddenly  stopped,  it  operates  sim- 
ilar to  water  flowing  in  a  tube,  where,  if  an 
obstruction  is  presented  as  the  water  flows 
along,  there  is  a  sudden  strain  on  the  tube, 
which,  perhaps,  causes  it  to  burst,  and  thus 
renders  it  an  iijiperfect  conductor.  In  the 
case  of  the  plant,  the  freezing,  by  expanding 
the  liquid  sap,  bnrsts  the  partitions  of  the  cells, 
and  if  severe,  the  ducts  and  cells  are  rendered 
imperfect  conductors  of  the  sap,  and  it  takes 
the  plant  some  time  to  recover,  if  indeed  it 
ever  recovers  from  the  effects  of  such  freezing. 

Specific  directions  for  the  garden  this  month 
will  be  mainly  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
given  for  one  or  two  months  oast ;  instead  of 
which  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  same, 
and  ask,  have  they  been  followed  ?  If  not,  I 
would  urge  him  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  *'a 
few  turns  ahead"  with  his  spring  work ;  and 
in  the  place  of  the  regular  calendar  will  say 
a  few  words  about  seeds,  the  time  they  retain 
their  vitality,  &c. 

Al^will  agree  upon  the  importance  of  good 
seed,  bat  all  are  not  as  careful  in  saving  and 
procurinff  them  as  they  should  be.  As  there 
IS  great  difference  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  seeds  are  kept,  there  can  be  no  positive 
data  fixed  as  to  the  time  they  are  capable  of 
retaining  their  vitality.  When,  therefore,  we 
see  tables  giving  the  time  that  seeds  will  retain 
vitality  we  are  to  understand  that  the  natural 
requirements  of  such  seeds  have  been  com- 
plied with. 


All  seeds  of  vegetables  should  be  kept  in 
an  even  temperatnre,  where  they  will  neither 
dry  up  nor  gather  moisture,  in  ordinary  paper 
bags,  or  in  paper  or  wood  boxes.  How  long 
they  would  keep  if  hermetically  sealed,  or  so 
close  as  to  exclude  all  circulation  of  air,  is  un- 
known, but  undoubtedly  many  years  would 
be  required  to  entirely  deprive  them  of  all 
vitality. 

Cucumber,  melon,  squash,  and  pumpkin 
seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  ten  to  twelve 
years ;  and  plants  grown  from  the  seed  in- 
crease in  fruitfnlness  for  several  years  after 
being  first  saved,  although  they  decrease  in 
earliness  of  germination,  as  they  attain  age. 
Seeds  that  can  be  depended  on  only  the  sea- 
son following  production  are,  onion,  parsnip, 
parsley,  salsiry,  pepper,  carrot,  egg-plant, 
celery,  summer  savory,  coriander,  carawajr, 
and  sage.  Other  seeds  vary  from  two  to  six 
years.  Some  writers  regard  beans  of  all 
kinds  as  sure  to  germinate  only  two  or  three 
years ;  but  I  have  found  no  difficulty  ib  keep- 
ing them  and  having  success  for  four  or  five 
years.  I  have  always  found  it  safest,  and 
would  recommend  others  to  purchase  and  plant 
only  fresh  groum  seed,  with  the  exception  of 
those  mentioned  as  improving  by  age. 

Wm.  H.  Whttb. 

South  JjTindaor,  Conn.,  1869. 


GABDBNINO  BT  A  ^RTOMAir. 

A  widow  lady  of  Boise  City,  California, 
has  recently  written  several  short  articles  for 
the  California  Farmer,  detailing  her  experi- 
ence and  success  in  gardening.  In  her  letter 
of  November  6,  she  says : — 

Have  not  I  reason  to  sing  and  be  glad? 
Only  a  little  time  ago  the  world  looked  so  dtak 
and  dreary.  Never  can  we  for^^t  the  heart- 
ache and  utter  desolation  of  spirit  we  endured 
when  calling  at  the  dry  good  stores,  book 
stores,  and  other  places  seeking  employment 
as  a  saleswoman ;  all  these  applications  were 
fruitless.  One  said,  "We  don^t  believe  in  wo- 
man^s  rights."  We  besought  with  tears  a 
place  to  work  at  one-half  the  salary  paid  to 
youne  men.  "Only  take  me  on  trial,  I  am 
sure!  can  try  to  please  yon."  "No!^*  the 
answer  came»  *'we  should  lose  customers." 
Then,  a  woman^s  place  is  at  home!  What 
mockery !  Home !  yes,  home,  and  j'Ct  not  a 
home!  because  rent  must  be  paid,  wood 
bought,  provisions,  lights,  eveiything, — and 
the  active  brain  and  strong  arms  that  carried 
this  burden  were  gone  forever  I  No  wonder 
thous^ds  of  woman  are  hurried  on  to  swift 
destruction.  Oh,  that  they  knew  the  balm 
there  is  in  the  blessed  sunshine  and  crisp  frosty 
mornings,  and  the  sweet  satisfaction  in  sleep- 
ing, resting  and  singing,  while  the  elements 
combine  ttieir  powers  to  make  her  food  grow. 
If  old  Ben  Franklin  and  Prof.  Morse  were 
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Butde  bappj  bj  cbainiog  the  lightning — making 
it  sabservient  to  their  will— why  uiould  not 
every  toiling  woman  be  equally  happy  when 
she  wakes  up  to  the  fact,  that  she  can,  by 
simplest  means,  take  into  her  service  the  nat- 
arat  elements  and  compel  them  to  grow  for 
her  own  use,  lucions  fruit,  delicious  vegetables 
and  golden  grain  ? 

.Slowly  we  cry  * 'Eureka !  Eureka  V*  we  have 
ibond  it.  We  can  earn  bread  and  books, 
clothing  and  comforts,  and  many  more  luxu- 
ries than  any  working  woman,  or  a  dweller  of 
cities.  We  can  stay  at  home,  play  with  the 
baby,  do  our  own  sewing,  keep  bouse,  write 
letters,  read  papers,  and  entertain  company, 

fo  oat  as  often  as  I  wish.  In  a  word,  feel  in- 
ependent,  healthy  and  happy,  no  annoyance 
of  seeking  work,  no  temptation  to  under  price 
a  poor  woman  to  obtain  it,  no  time  spent  in 
coilectiog  bills  from  house  to  house. 

The  fruit  from  our  garden  has  been  sold  at 
remunerative  prices.  The  larger  number  of 
purchasers  came  to  the  house  with  their  own 
carriages  after  it.  Ladies  come  from  towns 
twenty  miles  distant  to  buy  slips  of  roses  and 
verbenas,  and  later  in  the  season  for  straw- 
berry plants,  ^nd  after  filling  all  their  orders 
we  have  left  for  our  garden  1507  plants,  trees, 
vines  and  roses.  Such  busy  days ;  even  our 
Uctle  ''birdy-pet*^  could  toddle  about  and  help 
a  little. 

This  seemingly  barren  hillside,  has  in  two 
seasons,  given  us  a  larger  salary  than  has  been 
paid  to  any  woman  teacher' in  the  Union 
schools  of  the  country. 


NirW  70BK  WOOIi  OBOWSB8. 

The  annual  meeting  Sf  the  Sheep  Breeders^ 
and  Wool  Growers*  Association  was  held  at 
Syracuse,  Jan.  27.  The  Utica  Herald  fur- 
nishes a  report  of  the  meeting.  The  atten- 
dance was  large,  more  than  thirty  counties 
were  represented.  -  Dr.  Randall,  president  of 
the  association,  gave  an  opening  address. 

Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga  county  of- 
fered a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
a  reciprocity  treaty,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted ;  II.  T.  Brooks  of  Wycoming  county, 
who  declared  himself  a  radical  free-trader, 
made  some  remarks  in  favor  of  their  adoption. 
Mthongh  believing  in  free  trade  generally,  he 
entertained  the  opinion  that  if  there  were  any 
articles  of  importation  eminently  fitted  to  be 
made  subject  to  duties,  wool  was  one  of  them. 
The  facts  stated  in  regard  to  its  cheap  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries,  and  the  compar- 
atively small  expense  of  importations,  sus- 
tained this  position.  lie  believed  that  the  tar- 
iff had  been  a  benefit  to  the  American  wool 
growers.    He  would  support  the  rt^solutions, 


becaute  he  did  ftot  think  it  just  that  Canada 
should  be  allowed  to  send  hat  products,  un- 
tajaed,  into'the  United  States,  and  ponr  tfae 
entire  proceeds  of  their  sale  into  the  cofi^  of 
England. 

As  these  resolutions  are  somewhat  lengthy 
we  copy  a  portion  only,  as  follows : — 

Bmok^f  That  the  experience  of  one  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  not  only  the 
farmers,  but  all  other  classes  of  our  citizens, 
against  the  repetition  of  such  a  folly.  In  the  year 
1854,  before  the  treaty  was  made,  our  govemmeDt 
collected,  in  duties  on  articles  from  the  Provinces 
now  Included  in  the  <*DomiDion,"  the  sum  of 

?  1,524,457.  After  the  treaty  was  in  operation,  our 
Qties  so  collected,  did  not  average  more  than 
|f75,(X)0  a  year,  for  the  whole  ten  years  it  was  in 
operation.  In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  in  1867, 
the  treaty  being  no  longer  in  force,  our  govern- 
ment collected  #6,400,000  in  gold  on  Canadian  pro- 
ductions, and  ia  the  two  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  terminntion  of  the  treaty  we  have  col- 
lected about  1^15,000,000,  In  our  currency,  on  the 
productions  of  the  provinces,  that  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  This  immense  sam 
has  gone  into  the  national  treasury,  and  our  tax- 
payers have  been  relieved  by  so  much. 

Resolved,  that  ''under  the  present  condition  of 
our  revenue  laws,  competition  between  the  people 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  can  only  be  on 
equal  terms,  when  duties  equal  to  those  directly 
and  indirectly  exacted  by  our  government  from 
her  citizens  are  levied  on  importations,  the  pro- 
duct of  Canada." 

Resohed,  That  we  respectftally  protest  against 
the  making  of  any  treaty,  or  other  arrangement, 
by  which  the  trade  and  commerce  between  our 
country  and  the  British  Provinces  shall  be  placed 
on  any  other  difilsrent  basis  than  they  are  with  all 
other  nations  and  provinces. 

ResQhed,  That  we,  as  fiurmers,  are  entirely  un- 
willing to  be  traded  off  in  any  treaty  .that  has  for 
its  objects  the  promotion  of  commercial  or  other 
interests  at  our  expense. 

Reaohed,  That  this  association  is  opposed  to  any 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise. 

The  following  ofiicers,  together  with  the 
usual  number  of  Vice  Presidents  and  an  Exec- 
utive Committee  were  elected  for  1869. 

Pre8ideni—U.on.  Henry  8.  Randall, Cortland  Village. 
Corrapondinp  Secretary"^,  B.  Pottle,  Nap'es. 
ReoorOing  SeoMary-'U.  D.  L.  Swe«t,  Byrttcose. 
jyMfMrer— ▲.  7.  Wiloox,  FayetteviUe. 

The  subjects  of  the  annual  Spring  Fair,  of 
rules  to  determine  the  best  sheep,  the  scour- 
ing test,  &c.,  were  discussed. 


—In  the  rich  heavy  lands  of  the  West  and  on 
some  of  the  clayey  farms  in  New  England,  cow 
yards  are  often  sad  places  for  male  or  female  to  set 
down  in  and  milk  from  one  to  a  dozen  cows.  The 
Ohio  Farmer  recommends  that  sach  yards  be 
paved  with  blocks  of  wood.  Logs  of  any  size  may 
be  drawn  up  daring  winter,  cut  into  blocks  of 
I  equal  length,  say  six  inches,  and  squared  at  leis- 
I  ure.  After  smoothing  off  the  surface  of  the  yard, 
lay  the  blocks  as  closely  together  as  possible  and 
fill  the  interstices  with  gravel. 
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IfoT  the  yew  JSnfflamd  Farmer, 
THB  HASBACHUSISTTS  ▲Q'li  OOUJBGOl. 

The  progress  and  sucoess  of  this  Institatioii 
has  very  naturally  awakened  a  good  deal  of 
interest  not  only  within,  bat  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  Commonwealth;  because  few  States 
have  had  the  courage  to  use  the  aid  granted 
to  them -by  the  General  Government  for  the 
promotion  of  education  adapted  to  the  me- 
chanical arts  and  agriculture  in  establishing 
independent  schools  or  colleges,  and  because 
it  is  expected  that  whatever  Massachusetts 
undertakes  will  be  well  done. 

A  leading  attraction  with  many  attendants 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
recently  held  at  Amherst  was  to  see  and  learn 
more  of  our  new  college  than  can  be  gathered 
from  mere  casual  reports.  The  result  of  this 
three  days^  acquaintance  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  by  sajing  that  thi;  work  that  has  been  done 
upon  the  farm  and  the  college  buildings,  the 
examinations  of  the  diOerent  classes,  the  drill 
in  infantry  tactics,  and  the  general  appearance 
and  conduct  of  the  students  produced  a  favor- 
able impression.  Several  prominent  speakers 
took  occasion  to  publicly  give  their  hearty  en- 
dorsement to  all  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  President  of  a  Berkshire  agricultural 
society  stated  that  it  sent  a  petition  to  the  Le- 
gislature last  winter  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  altogether,  upon  the 
groilnd  that  it  was  doing  little  or  no  good, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  and  in 
the  oelief  that  the  money  could  bo  used  in 
some  other  way  with  better  results ;  but  he 
was  glad  that  petition  was  not  heeded  by  the 
Legislature,  for  with  the  evidences  which  the 
past  few  days  afforded,  he  was  satisfied  the 
Board  was  doing  a  good  work,  and  that  oppo- 
sition to  it  arose  chiefly  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  it  really  was  doing. 

Prof.  Agassiz  said  he  had  always  favored 
connecting  the  agricultural  school  with  some 
other  college  alreiuly  in  existence,  as  he  feared 
if  it  was  established  as  an  independent  insti- 
tution it  would  be  merely  an  imitation  of  the 
other  colleges,  of  which  there  v|^re  already  so 
many  in  the  State  that  he  had  favored  concen- 
tration instead  of  increase  in  their  number  to 
secure  their  greater  efEcacy ;  but  seeing  that 
the  college  had  marked  out  a  distinct  course, 
and  was  taking  an  independent  stand  by  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
designed,  he  would  frankly  admit  he  was  not 
sorry  his  plan  of  annexation  did  not  prevail ; 
he  only  wished  now  the  college  had  the  money 
and  professors  requisite  for  carrying  out 
promptly  all  its  plans. 

Thus  the  questions  which  have  been  agi- 
tated so  long  in  this  State,  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  promoting  agricultural  educa- 
tion have  been  settled,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and  an  agricultural  college  has  been  com- 
menced, and  men  who  entertained  divers 
opinions  are  gradually  coming  round  in  its 


favor,  and  it  onlv  remains  for  the  farmers 
throughout  the  btate  and  our  liberal  patrons 
of  the  sciences  to  give  it  a  cordial  and  gener- 
ous sup^rt,  to  secure  an  institution  second 
to  none  m  the  State  for  usefulness. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that  the  col- 
lege has  many  immediate  and  urgent  wants. 
An  impression  is  somewhat  prevalent  that  it 
is  to  receive  constant  help  from  Amherst  CoU 
lege.  To  a  limited  extent  this  is  true ;  the 
latter  has  extensive  libraries  and  cabinets  of 
great  value,  but  these  can  only  be  occasion- 
ally used  or  consulted'.  The  plan  of  sending 
a  class  of  fifty  a  mile  and  a  half  through  mud 
and  snow,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  for  a 
place  and  means  to  properly  conduct  a  recita- 
tion in  chemistry  or  philosophy,  as  was  done 
last  year,  is  simply  absurd.  With  equal  pro- 
priety might  a  farmer  alwaj^s  depend  upon 
borrowing  of  his  neighbors  the  tools  and  news- 
papers he  wants  in  his  daily  work.  Sudi  a 
sjrstem  of  borrowing  and  begging  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  training  mode!  farmers  are 
expected  to  receive.  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege should  own  all  the  books,  apparatus  and 
everything  necessary  for  daily  work  and  all 
ordinary  occasions,  and  have  them  always  near 
at  hand  in  their  own  buildings.  For  one,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  old  college  can  materially 
lessen  the  cost  of  the  new  one.  Every  col- 
lege requires  about  the  same  outlay  for  build- 
ings and  endowments  to  put  it  in  tolerable 
working  order.  Therefore  if  there  is  a  loud 
call  for  help  for  a  few  years,  it  will  accord 
perfectly  with  the  natural  course  of  events. 

One  want  which  will  bo  made  public  pre- 
sently cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  think- 
ing men, — that  is  a  dcpartm^t  of  veterinary 
art,  wit^  a  competent  instructor.  The  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  health,  quality 
and  quantity  of  farm  stock,  and  the  coi>t  of  our 
own  living,  health  and  happiness  is  too  appa- 
rent to  require  any  illustration.  The  attain- 
ments of  the  present  so-called  cow  and  horse 
doctors,  generally  speaking,  are  entirely  be- 
neath the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  our 
people-;  their  remedies  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  harsh,  nay  cruel  and  nonsenical  in 
the  extreme.  The  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  would  find  an  interesting 
field  for  investigation,  if  they  looked  after 
their  treatment  in  sicknes.^  as  well  as  in  health. 
If  they  see  the  defects  of  the  practice,  they 
would  at  once  aid  in  establishing  such  a  de- 
partment. It  is  not  expected  that  every  stu- 
dent will  become  a  professional  practitioner; 
but  the  graduates  when  consulted  in  a  case  of 
sickness  or  accident  to  our  dumb  animals, 
ounbt  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer, 
and  ttu^est  a  merciful  remedy. 

Another  want  is  a  building  for  an  armory 
and  drill  hall.  Instruction  in  infantry  tactics 
is  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  grant  from 
Congress.  By  having  a  commodious  drill  hall 
it  is  proposed  to  give  special  attention  to  drill- 
ing in  winter  and  wet  weather,  and  so  omit  it 
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altogether  on  pleasant  days  when  farm  work 
presses.  Whatever  ma^  be  the  precise  valae 
of  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs  acquired 
here,  the  time  given  to  drilling  will  be  well 
spent  if  it  gives  to  the  students  an  erect  fig- 
ore,  well  developed  chests,  teaches  them  how 
to  walk,  to  be  easy  in  all  their  movements,  to 
be  careful  of  their  dress  and  to  think  more  of 
personal  appearance ;  for  in  all  these  particu- 
urs  hard  working  farmers  are  indinea  to  be 
sadly  at  fault. 

A  third  immediate  want  is  money  to  pay 
the  students  for  their  work.  Every  college 
has  some  way  for  assisting  needy  students. 
Amherst  has  a  fund  of  $100,000,  called  a 
'^Charity  Fund.^*  Many  who  will  come  to 
the  agricultural  college  will  be  unable  to  pay 
ibr  their  education.  Such  desire  to  work  and 
receive  help,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  pay- 
ment of  services  rendered,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing it  as  a  charity.  In  the  present  condition 
oi  the  farm  there  is  no  income  to  pay  for  the 
regular  work  and  permanent  improvements  at 
the  rate  they  should  be  carried  forward.  It 
is  extremely  desirable  that  a  fund  be  created 
at  once  to  meet  this  deficiency,  and  our  be- 
nevolent citizens,  who  really  have  at  heart  the 
rapid  progress  of  their  native  State!  in  all  that 
is  oaeml,  will  find  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Money  thus  given 
effects  a  two-fold  object — ^it  assists  the  college 
and  the  students  themselves.  Young  men 
who  prefer  to  work  rather  than  beg  or  to  be 
indifferent  and  passive  recipients  of  charity, 
may  be  ranked  with  those  who  make  a  good 
use  of  an  education. 

Other  wants  are  apparent  to  every  visitor. 
Work  to  be  done  meets  the  eye  in  whatever 
direett<m  we  torn.  It  is  time  the  necessary 
boildings  for  a  model  farm  were  erected,  or 
at  least  begun.  It  is  time  some  progress  was 
made  in  setting  out  trees  and  bhrubs,  both 
froit  and  ornamental ;  in  collecting  tools  and 
implements  and  in  stocking  the  farm  with  de- 
sirable animals.  The  trustees  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  farm  four  years,  and 
people  begin  to  look  for  some  results  beside 
removing  old  fences  and  buildings,  tearing  up 
boshes,  decaying  trees,  &c.  It  is  time  there 
wer^  residences  upon  the  farm  for  the 
President  and  all  the  Instructors,  and  thus 
throw  around  the  students  greater  restrains  t, 
more  of  home  influence,  and  impart  a  social 
aspect  to  their  life,  which  now  is  purely  the 
dormitory  or  barrack  style  of  living. 

These  are  some  of  the  wants,  and  it  is  true 
it  will  require  a  large  outlay  to  meet  them, 
said  yet  not  a  large  sum  compared  to  the  in- 
terests they  are  designed  to  advance.  Once 
floppliedthey  have  a  permanent  value;  they 
become  part  of  the  real  estate.  The  success 
of  the  college  depends  upon  them.  If  it  has 
not  the  means  to  rise  above  a  first-class  high 
school,  with  an  ordinary  farm  attached,  it  can 
never  command  the  patronage  of  our  farmers ; 
for  they  will  not  send  their  sons  away  irom 


home  to  school  when  their  own  town  or  county 
offers  the  same  advantages.  But  ^ve  the 
College  the  means  to  take  the  stand  it  ought, 
and  its  superior  advantages  will  draw  thither 
yoong  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
looking  to  the  lovers  of  the  sciences  and  the 
liberal  patrons  of  agriculture  for  aid.  It  has 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
may  justly  be  regarded  a  State  enterprise,  and 
shall  it  receive  less  from  a  generous  public 
than  the  other  colleges?  k.  s.  t. 

Lawrence,  Mase,^  Jan.  15, 1869. 

Remarks. — It  might  have  gratified  the  cu- 
riosity of  some  of  his  readers  had  our  cor- 
respondent given  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
supplying  all  the  *'many  immediate  and  urgent 
wants"  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  to  which  he  has  alluded. 


OVFIOBBB  OF  HE.  AOTi  80CIBTI3S8. 

Androscoggin. — Hon.  Rufus  Prince,  Tur- 
ner, President ;  E.  Ham,  Lewiston,  Trustram 
Hill,  Greene,  Vice  Presidents ;  W.  R.  Wright, 
Lewbton,  Secretary';  D.  Farrar.  Lewiston, 
Treasurer;  James  Clark,  Lewiston,  Agent; 
£.  P.  Tobie,  Lewiston,  Librarian ;  J.  B.  Ham, 
Lewiston,  J.  R.  Pulsifer,  Poland,  J.  K.  Piper, 
Leiviston,  Augustus  Sprague,  Greene,  J.  B. 
Jordan,  Webster,  B,  L.  Townsend,  Auburn, 
D.  B.  Strout,  Auburn,  Trustees. 

West  Penobscot. — ^President — E.  F.  Crane, 
Kenduskeag ;  Vice  Presidents — S.  D.  Jennings, 
Garland,  F.  W.  HiU,  Exeter,  Chas.  Shaw, 
Dexter;  Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^T.  P. 
Batchelder,  Kenduskeag ;  Agent  and  Librari- 
an— David  Barker,  Exeter ;  Trustees — M.  M. 
Hodsdon,  Kenduskeag ;  Jacob  Eastman,  Exe- 
ter ;  Sylvester  Eddy,  Corinth. 

East  Krnnebec. — ^President — Isaac  Ham- 
ilton, China ;  Vice  Presidents — H.  C.  Ham- 
ilton, D.W.Tyler,  China;  Secretary— H.  B. 
VVilliams,  China ;  Corresponding  Secretary — 
J.  F.  Chad  wick,  China ;  Treasurer — Wm.  rer- 
c'val,  China;  Trustees — John  Reed,  Zenas 
Percival,  David  Malchom,  China ;  Horace  Col- 
burn,  Daniel  Vining,  Windsor ;  Warren  Perci- 
val, Vassalboro' ;  V .  R.  Turner,  W.  S.  Gree- 
ley, Palermo ;  C.  B.  Wellington,  Albion ;  Levi 
Turner,  Somerville ;  J.  G.  Cummings,  Liberty. 
— Maine  Farmer, 


Bees,  to  be  prosperous  in  the  spring, 
should  be  well  wintered.  Every  person  own- 
ing bees  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  every  stand  every  month  in  the 
year.  If  you  have  not  done  so  before  now, 
turn  up  every  stand  and  ascertain  its  condi- 
tion. A  little  attention  may  save  much,  and 
mak^  your  bees  prosperous  in  the  spring. — 
Bee-KeeperU  Journal. 
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piiEviui*rioii  or  OBiBBma. 


Crib-lntiDg  is  k  T«7  anttojing  and  injai 
likbit,  and  one  that  htu  been  decided  hy  the 
Engliih  courta  to  conatitute  legal  unaoundi 
Tbe  bone  lajra  bold  of  tbe  uaager  .with  bia 
teetb,  Tiolentlf  extends  his  neck,  and  then  af- 
ter some  convulsive  sclion  of  the  thmat,  a 
■light  grunting  is  heard,  accompanied  bj  a 
Hncking  or  drawing  in  of  air.  The  teeth  are 
often  worn  away  and  iojured  b;  the  operation, 
and  horacB  addicted  to  this  habit  are  laid  to  be 
mncb  more  subject  to  colic  than  elhera.  Muz- 
zles, neck-straps,  and  lining  tbe  ed^  of  the 
crib  with  iron,  sheep-skin  covered  with  tar, 
aloes,  and  other<  unpleasant  substances  have 
been  tried  with  more  or  lets  soccesi. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  of  London  devised  the 
plan  illustrated  bj  the  above  cut,  which  in  hia 
case  proved  efficient.  Our  cnt  wu  copied 
from  tbe  lUuttrattd  Neiot,  in  which  paper  he 
made  his  process  public. 

It  consiati  in  preventing  the  animal  from 
seizing  tlie  manger  or  an  v  other  object  while  tied 
Dp  in  tbe  slable.  hy  boarding  over  Ihc  space, 
as  fhown  at  the  left,  between  the  bottoip  of 
tbe  bay-rack  and  tbe  oilter  edge  of  tbe  man- 


ger, forming  a  steep  inclined  pUnei  PortioiM 
of  tbe  boards  or  covering  can  be  partiallf  ro- 
moved,  as  represented  at  tbe  right,  to  enabb 
tbe  hone  to  eat  at  stated  times. 

Tbe  causes  of  cribbing  are  not  well  nndcr- 
stood.  Mr.  Youalt  suggests  that  it  is  aonae- 
times  indaoed  by  dressing  borses  in  tbe  stable, 
when  they  catch  at  tbe  edge  of  the  manger  or 
something  else  wilhin  reach,  and  thus  form  the 
habit  of  laying  hold  of  these  things  on  ereij 


InnraATiox  m  Wintrr. — Tbe  popular  tde» 
that  irrigation  is  good  only  for  growing  plant* 
:. Water  bas  a  very    importuit 


drainage,  and  mokes  the  inert  matter  svaOable 
for  plant  food.  In  the  most  suceessful  caae 
of  irrigation  that  has  come  under  our  notice 
the  water  is  kept  running  through  tbe  winter. 
Tbe  freezing  ■□  severe  weather  makes  a  cotn- 
^ete  covering  of  ice.  which  acts  as  a  mulch. 
The^rassstartsearlyin  tbe  spring,  and  the  crop 
s  kept  up  lo  two  tons  to  the  acre,  without  any 
other  fertilizer  than  water.  There  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  every  brook  that  can  be  turned  upon 
a  dry  soil,  if  the  farmer  will  work  it.— .Sural 
New  Yorker. 
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BALTZSa  OBUB8. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lansing,  Michigan, 
BtpMican^ — **S.  "H." — ^probably  our  friend 
Sanford  Howard, — ^reiy  justly  criticises  the 
little  paragraph  in  the Farmbr,  Dec.  12,  about 
killing  grubs  with  salt.  The  writer  objects, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  term  **grub^^  is  too 
indefinite,  as  the  word  is  applied  to  the  larrsd 
of  various  insects.  In  the  second  place,  no 
part  of  the  field  was  lefl  unsalted,  to  see 
what  would  be  the  difiTerence  between  ground 
salted  and  unsalted ;  therefore  it  is  possible 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  grabs  was  the  re- 
salt,  not  of  the  salt,  but  of  some  other  cause. 
Insects  appear  and  disappear  in  a  very  myste- 
rious manner,  and  '*in  cases  where  substances 
are  applied  to  destroy  them  when  they  are 
nearly  ready  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  their 
sudden  disappearance  leads  superficial  observ- 
ers to  conclude  that  the  application  has  de- 
stroyed them,  when  in  fact  it  has  had  no  effect 
whatever.'* 

In  this  case,  the  writer  doubts  whether  the 
salt  had  any  effect  upon  the  worms,  and  says : 

To  test  the  efficacy  of  salt  for  the  destmction  of 
*'gnib9,"  we  hSTC  applied  much  larger  quantilies 
in  proportion  to  the  surface,  in  boxes  In  which 
cot-worms,  wire-worms,  and  other  species  were 
placed,  without  the  least  ii^xkxy  to  the  worms, 
some  of  which  passed  into  the  pupa  or  chrysalis 
state,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health. 

Iffnorance  of  the  habits  of  insects  probably 
leads  to  many  wrong  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  substances  applied  to  destroy 
them.  It  is  not  always  known  that  they  stop 
eating  when  they  have  reached  the  full  period  of 
their  ianral  stage,  and  generally  pass  oat  of  sight. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  flrom  tnese  cases,  is  that 
the  science  of  entomology  should  be  studied  by 
ereiy  person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
farm  or  garden.  A  better  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  many  ludi- 
crous and  serious  mistakes ;  would  save  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  applying  useless  nostrums 
for  preventing  the  depredations  of  insects,  or  for 
destroying  them,  and  teach  the  best  methods  of 
preventing  their  ravages.. 

In  .this  connection  we  would  recommend  a  work 
now  in  course  of  publication,  entitled,  **A  Guide 
to  the  6tudy  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on  those  In- 
jarioofi  and  Beneficial  to  Crops,  by  A.  S.  Packard, 
Jr^  M.  D.,  Salem,  Mass."  llie  work  is  well  illas- 
tnited,  and  is  sold  in  regular  numbers,  at  60  cents 
each. 


RECiPROdTT  AT  THK  West. — In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  R.  M.  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.,  a  leading  farmer  of  that  State, 
saya: — **The  first  we  know,  the  morning 
papers  will  announce  the  ratification  of  a  *Re- 
ciprocity  treaty'  with  Canada,  and  then — 
good  bye  to  the  growth  of  combing  wool  in 
the  States,  and  (by  sympathy)  good  bye  to 
the  profits  of  wool  growing  in  general.    And 


as  thiB  is  but  the  'beginning  of  the  end' — ^good 
bye  to  the  arrangement  of  a  compromise  tariff 
between  the  growers  and  manufacturers.  In 
short^^good  bye  to  any  effective  wool  tariff, 
and  hail  to  a  fVee  competition  with  Mesti^a 
wool." 

VXBHONT   STATU  BOOISTT. 

We  learn  by  the  Bellows  Falls  Times  that 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  was  held  at  that  place  Jan. 
5,  1869. 

Hon.  Joseph  Colbum,  of  Springfield,  pre- 
sented resolutions  against  the  le-establishment 
of  the  recently  abrogated  treaty  with  Canada, 
and  they  were  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : — 

^rtaideni^  Heory  Keyes,  of  Ne^rbary. 

Vice  PretiderUSt  H.  O.  Hoot,  Bcnni^ton;  H.  6. 
ICone,  8belbam« ;  W.  B.  fianford,  Orwell ;  Crosby  Mil- 
ler, of  Pomfiret. 

Secretory ^  ^etrrj  Clark,  of  Bntland. 

Treasurer,  J.  w.  Colbum,  of  Bprinsfietd. 

JHredore,  Edwin  Hammood,  MiddJe^ory;  Elijah 
Olevelard,  Coventry;  Oeo.  Campbell,  Wemminatcr; 
Henry  Hwyward,  Rutiand;  John  Gregory,  Kori)]f!eId; 
N.  B.  (laflurd,  Hartford;  Hecry  B.  Kent,  Dorset;  Law- 
rence Bralnard,  Jr.,  St.  Albans;  David  Ooodeli,  liratp 
tleboro';  Edwin  S.  Btowell,  Cornwall;  Jaa.  A.  Bbodd, 
Burliogton;  Henry  Chase,  London;  Oeo.  A.  M.irriil, 
Botland;  0.  Horace  Hnbbard,  Bprlogfleld;  0.  O.  Box- 
yoke,  St.  Albaaa;  L.  S.  Drew,  Burlington. 

£dwin  Hammond  was  elected  the  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Wool  Grower^s  Association  of  Termont. 

An  address  was  delivered  before  the  meet- 
ing by .  the  retiring  Piesldent,  Hon.  John 
Gregoiy,  of  Northfield. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

IffXW  HAMPBHIBB  FABMEBS'  CON- 

VBNTIOiT. 

Acting  upon  the  adyioe  yon  have  often  given 
to  the  readers  of  the  Fabmer  to  vbit  each 
other^s  farms,  and  to  attend  fairs  and  discus- 
sions  whenever  possible,  I  was  present  at  the 
recent  gathering  in  Manchester  to  learn  some- 
thing about  New  Hampshire  farmers  and  their 
agriculture.  I  will  not  attempt  any  report  of 
the  various  lectures,  supposing  you  will  re- 
ceive one  from  another  source,  out  send  a  few 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  occasion. 

The  Convention  was  well  attended  by  an 
intelligent  and  appreciative  audience.  The 
lecturers  were  earnest  men  and  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  their  various  specialties,  and 
generally  came  to  die  subject  assigned  with- 
out useless  apologies  or  time-wasUng  pre- 
ambles. The  managers,  in  assigning  so  many 
topics  for  two  day^s  work,  displayed  a  prom- 
inent characteristic  of  New  England  farming, 
— ^that  of  attempting  to  cultivate  a  large  farm 
with  a'small  capital.  Of  course,  no  one  could 
be  thoroughly  discussed.*    A  spirited  discus- 
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slon  in  such  meetiogs  is  often  the  most  inter- 
esting part,  and  when  so  many  men  of  .ripe 
experience  are  assembled,  there  should  be  op- 
portunity for  them  to  join  in  it. 

But  the  Convention  as  a  whole,  and  for  a  first 
one,  was  a  success,  and  there  was  a  universal 
desire  that  there  might  be  many  similar  ones 
in  the  old  Granite  State.  The  dub,  whether 
town,  county  or  State  organ ization»  is  a  pow- 
erful means  of  disseminating  information  and 
awakening  an  interest  in  agriculture;  and 
winter  is  the  best  time  for  conducting  it. 
The  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  intro- 
ducing discussions  at  the  Fairs  have  been  feebly 
supported.  The  attendants  on  those  busy  oc- 
casions manifest  no  disposition  to  engage  in 
serious  discussions;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
gather  a  quiet  and  attentive  audience  of  re- 
spectable number  to  listen  to  the  re^lar  ad- 
dress. The  club  must  be  supported,  mdepen- 
dent  of  the  fair,  and  when  prominent  men, 
like  the  lectprers  on  tho  present  occasion,  or 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  are 
to  take  part,  it  does  pay  to  drop  all  care  and 
work  and  go  a  lone  distance  to  hear  them. 
Newspaper  reports  do  not  always  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  is  said  and  done,  even 
if  the  lecture  is  given  in  full.  There  is  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  the  speakers,  hearing  the  words 
as  they  are  uttered,  and  listening  to  the  pri- 
vate talks  and  discussions,  and  the  aoquamt- 
ances  one  makes  are  often  of  great  value. 
Since  the  Lyceum  and  political  gatherings  are 
80  popular,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  farmers* 
meetings  are  not  better  attended.  Some  of 
these  addresses  contain  more  thought  and  are 
of  greater  practical  value  than  many  popular 
Lyceum  lectures  for  ifhich  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  willingly  paid. 

The  lecture  oif  Col.  Lang  upon  **Uaising  of 
Horses*^  was  a  treat  to  all  lovers  of  the  equine 
race.  He  gave  the  principles  and  rules  now 
generally  received  and  adopted  by  the  promi- 
nent raisers  of  horses  in  a  manner  that  snowed 
he  felt  the  force  of  every  word  uttered,  and 
interspersed  jus t  enough  of  his  personal  ex- 
perience to  convince  the  hearer  that  a  practi- 
cal man,  and  one  who  thoroughly  understood 
his  subject,  too,  was  talking.  It  had  cost  the 
Colonel  many  years  of  study  and  observation 
with  a  large  expenditure  of  money  to  arrive 
at  these  conclusions.  If  the  horse  raisers  of 
New  Ilamp&hire  can  obtain  all  this  mature  and 
desirable  experience  by  merely  travelling  the 
length  or  breadth  of  the  State  and  back  again, 
it  is  cheaply  bought.  The  principles  he  ad- 
vanced were  also  in  the  main  applicable  to  the 
breeding  of  other  domestic  animals. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Boynton  were  consol- 
ing to  desponding  sheep  raisers,  for  he  plainly 
showed  that  sheep  are  an  economical  and 
profitable  part  of  farm  stock,  and  that  our 
New  England  hills  are  particularly  adapted  to 
producing  a  superior  quality ;  that  the  present 
depression  of  tbe  business-  is  owing  not  to  the 
sheep  themselves  but  to  the  errors  of  men  in 


not  selecting  the  right  kind  for  their  particular 
locality  and  to  the  crooked  and  perverse  legis- 
lation of  our  politicians. 

No  one  could  listen  to  the  paper  upon  "Fish 
Culture**  without  wishing  he  owned  a  pond  or 
brook,  which  he  could  immediately  stock  with 
those  desirable  varieties  once  so  abundant  in 
our  waters.  At  present  the  profits  in  this 
business  are  very  large,  and  an  acre  of  water 
can  be  made  to  yield  more  than  an  acre  of  land. 

The  discussion  upon  com  was  very  interest- 
ing and  clearly  proved  that  with  good-  culture 
it  can  be  raised  here  for  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bushel.  Do  the  average  of 
Western  farmers  find  a  wider  marginfor  profit  ? 

I  was  surprised  that  the  testimony  in  favor 
of  phosphates  was  so  general,  but  while  all 
advocated  their  use»  they  admitted  that  the 
greatest  frauds  were  practiced  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  this  special  fertilizert  and 
it  was  proposed  that  legislatures  should  take 
measures  to  prevent  this  species  of  cheating. 
I  doubt,  however,  if  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  legislation  can  enirely  correct  the 
evils  complained  of.  A  better  way  is  for  far- 
mers to  manufacture  the  articles  for  them- 
selves, either  upon  their  own  farms,  or,  what 
would  be  more  economical,  form  associations 
or  companies,  where,  under  the  supervision  of 
some  competent  snd  reliable  person,  the  de- 
mand of  one  or  ujore  counties  may  be  sup- 
{>lied.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  soil  of  that 
ocality,  just  the  article  needed  could  be  made. 
A  company  formed  near  Portland,  Maine, 
upon  this  principle,  has  succeeded  beyond  all 
expectation 

Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  every  lec- 
ture, but  I  hasten  to  notice  a  subject  indden- 
tally  alluded  to  by  one  speaker, — ^the  present 
condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 
The  great  emigration  of  the  native  born  citi- 
zens is  well  kdown ;  it  has  been  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion from  1850  to  1860  was  only  2.55  per  cent. 
This  increase  is  found  chiefly  in  villages  and 
cities.  The  rural  districts  nave  lost  in  two 
ways ;  one  from  the  removal  of  whole  famines 
westward,  the  otber  from  young  men  and 
women  leaving  the  farm  for  other  pursuits. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  th^t  agriculture 
could  advance  much,  if  any,  with  such  a  drain 
on  the  youth,  energy  and  strength  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  we  find  that  during  tbe  same  de- 
cade the  increase  in  wheat  was  53,308  busbeb ; 
in  barley  50,847 ;  in  oats,  355.832 ;  in  buck- 
wheat, 24,701 ;  while  in  rye,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  54,869 ;  in  corn,  159,042 ;  in  pota- 
toes, 167,476  bushels;  likewise  there  was  a 
decrease  in  hops  of  126,946  pounds;  in 
cheese,  964,471 ;  in  butter,  20,292.  The  re- 
turns of  stock  show  an  increase  of  horses, 
6,868  ;  of  cows  only  603 ;  a  decrease  ol  oxen 
7512 ;  increase  of  all  other  cattle  3469.  mak- 
<  ing  for  all  neat  cattle  an  actual  loss  of  3-410. 
:  In  sheep  there  is  a  decrease  of  74.2229  in 
swine  11,552. 
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The  agricultural  part  of  the  population  were 
in  no  condition  to  well  sustain  toe  effects  of 
the  war  with  its  attending  high  prices.  The 
scarcity  of  labor  and  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  a  great  inducement  to  cultivate 
less  land,  hence  farming  operations  were  ma- 
terially curtailed.  The  estimates  of  the  sta- 
tistician at  Washington  shonrs  that  the  State 
has  not  to- day,  except  in  sheep,  as  much  stock 
as  in  ]  860.  They  likewise  show  a  steady  in- 
crease in  wheat  and  oats  and  a  heavy  falling 
off  in  all  other  crops.  Judging  from  these 
estimates  the  census  of  1870  will  show  the 
quantity  of  products  to  be  about  the  same  as 
in  1850,  though  there  may  be  decided  im- 
provement in  quality.  There  has  never  been 
a  better  sale  of  produce  than  during  these 
twenty  years ;  home  markets  have  improved, 
and  the  numerous  lines  of  r<)ilroads  which 
have  been  built  have  given  greater  facilities 
for  reaching  Boston  and  other  markets.  The 
number  of  farms  for  sale,  and  which  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  the  buildings  and  fences 
aro  worth,  is  surprising.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
the  progress  of  agriculture  is  ^low  in  the  old 
Granite  State — there  is  even  danger  of  a  retro- 
grade movement.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Col.  Clough  struck  the  key  note  for  action, 
when  he  said  the  aid  of  the  legislature  must 
be  invoked.  Since  farmers  constitute  the 
majority  of  her  voters ;  own  tho  bulk  of  the 
property,  and  have  the  largest  share  <-f  the 
taxes  fa)l  upon  them,  whatever  they  may  ask 
of  the  legislature  they  can  have.        n.  s.  t. 

Latcraice,  Mom.,  Jan.  2,  1869. 


For  the  Ifeto  Em/land  jPVmner. 
CUTTING  T1HB£B  FOB   DUBABILITT. 

In  your  issue  of  the  2d  inst.,  you  ask  for 
opinions  as  to  cutting  of  timber  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  For  one,  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that,  for  all  6ofc  or  evergreen  tim- 
ber, from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust is  the  best. 

.  And  in  proof  of  the  statement,  will  relate 
an  incident  that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  June, 
18G1,  a  company  of  young  men  cut  a  very 
nice  spruce,  not  large  nor  nigh,  only  66  feet, 
and  of  good  proportions,  peeled  and  raised  it 
where  it  stands  to-day,  as  sound  as  when  it  was 
first  cut.  I  know  this  to  be  the  fact,  as  one 
day  last  summer^  in  company  with  others,  I 
dug  around  the  bottom  and  foimd  it  sound. 

I  also  can  show  any  one  that  wishes  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  balsam  poles  that  were  cut 
and  peeled  and  laid  up  in  fence  in  June,  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  that  are  sound  to-day ; 
while  others  that  were  cut  early  in  spring,  and 
not  peeled,  and  have  not  been  on  the  fence 
more  than  half  as  long,  are  quite  rotten. 

One  gentleman  says  he  would  leave  the  bark 
on,  so  as  to  keep  it  moist.  I  would  take  it  off 
for  the  purpose  of  letticg  it  dry.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  obliged 


to  support  a  farm  bridge  over  Brown  river, 
andf  have  helped  put  on  stringers,  always 
hemlock,  at  different  seasons  of  fiie  year, 
and  remember  of  putting  on  two  that  were 
cut  in  winter — we  did  not  take  off  the  bark 
I — ^and  they  lasted  only  four  years ;  while  now 
I  can  show  some  that  have  been  on  twelve 
years,  that  were  cut  the  18th  day  of  August. 

It  will  take  but  little  time  or  trouble  for 
any  one  to  make  a  trial  of  cutting  timber,  if 
they  wHl  only  go  at  it;  that  is  the  hardest 
part.  Almost  all  farmers  are  obliged  to  cut 
sleepers  or  the  like  for  their  stables,  and  if 
they  do  not  find  th^t  the  dry  timbers  for  such 
places  are  the  best,  then  their  experience  is 
far  different  from  mine.  I  think  that  it  can 
be  clearly  shown  that  hemlock,  when  used 
where  it  is  damp,  will  last  three  times  as  long 
if  cut  and  peeled  in  June  and  allowed  to  dry 
one  year  before  it  is  put  in  place. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  but  a  word  about  the^ 
article  alluded  to,  but  it  was  so  different  from 
my  own  convictions  of  right,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  speaking.       E.  J.  Buttolph. 

Essex,  Vty  Jan,  5,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BUST  TIMS  TO  GUT  TIMBEB. 

In  the  Farmer  of  the  2d  inst.,  you  ask  the 
experience  of  your  correspondents  with  re- 
gard to  the  best  time  to  cut  timber.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  our  country,  where 
timber  is  becoming  so  scarce  and  the  demand 
for  the  different  practical  purposes  of  life  are 
so  rapidly  incseasm^,  and  it  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  economist,  if  the  best  time  is  not 
already  known,  to  ascertain  when  it  is. 

In  our  experience,  which  has  been  of  many 
years,  we  have  found  that  the  more  rapidly 
timber  seasons  in  the  open  air,  the  greater 
will  be  its  duration.  Hence,  timber  cut  in 
June,  when  the  days  are  long  and  warm  and 
the  force  of  evaporation  is  great  and  rapid,  we 
have  found  to  be  the  heaviest  after  seasoning 
and  the  most  durable. 

But  the  general  force  of  evaporation  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  rapid  seasoning  at  that  sea- 
son ;  for  then,  as  every  one  familiar  with  tim- 
ber knows,  the  bark  is  easily  separated  from 
the  wood,  and  by  removing  it,  we  expose  all , 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  timber  equally  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  course,  being 
operated  upon  in  all  its  parts,  it  seasons  through 
more  thoroughly. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  chestnut,  which  has 
become  one  of  our  most  valuable  timbers,  and 
when  it  is  cut  in  June  and  stripped  of  the 
bark,  the  sap  wood,  which  rots  soon  cut  in 
any  season  with  bark  left  on,  becomes  hard 
and  lasts  for  years. 

We  have  found  also  that  timber  which  is 
cut  when  the  sap  flows  most  freely,  say  in 
the  freezing  and  thawing  days  of  spring,  pos- 
sesses the  least  vitality  and  is  most  liable  to 
rot.    Then,  too,  the  b^rk  adheres  closely. 
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which  in  a  measure  prevents  the  evaporation 
of  sap  J  worms  find  their  way  to  the  wood^nd 
injure  it,  and  what  is  termed  ''powder-post- 
ing^^ often  results  to  the  serious  injury  or  the 
wbod. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  in  the 
case,  equallj  important  with  the.  durability  of 
the  timber.  The  preservation  of  the  forest 
is  no  less  important  than  the  durability  of  its 
productions .  And  here  nature  furnishes  a  wise 
provision  to  effect  both  objects,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  seasons  most  favorable  to  cuttinp^  tim- 
ber for  durability  are  also  most  favorable  to 
its  reproduction.  The  chestnut  and  other 
trees  which  are  reproduced  by  sprouts  from  the 
stump  or  old  roots  send  up  vigorous  growths 
from  stumps  of  June-cut  trees,  and  also  when 
trees  are  cut  in  early  winter.  Where  heavy 
bleeding  from  the  stump  follows  the  cutting 
down  of  the  tree,  the  vital  energy  of  the  roots 
appears  to  exhaust  itself  nu>re  than  at  other 
seasons,  and  in  many  instances  no  sprouting 
up  follows.  This  is  eminently  the  case  where 
timber  is  cut  in  February,  March  and  April. 
If  we  wished  effectually  to  clear  a  field  of 
wood,  we  would  by  all  means  remove  the  tim- 
ber during  these  months. 

William  Bacon. 

Richmond^  Mass,,  Jan.  4*  1869. 


For  the  K€¥>  EngUmd  Farmer* 
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One  tells  us  to  keep  stock,  another  to  buy 
oommercial  fertilizers,  another  to  make  com- 
post, and  another  to  plough  in  green  crops, — 
each  and  every  one  contending  that  his  method 
is  the  shortest  and  most  economical.  Now, 
how  many  of  these  theorists  know  whereof  they 
apeak ;  or,  in  other  words,  have  figured  the 
exact  cost  of  their  favorite  methods  r 

In  the  case  of  the  commercial  fertilizers,  it 
is  very  easy  to  get  at  the  cost,  but  with  the 
other  methods  it  requires  time  and  much  care 
with  some  figuring  to  bring  worn-out  land  to  a 
state  of  fertility ;  and  when  done  to  know  what 
it  has  cost.  Now  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able 
to  do  this,  but  I  have  been  at  work  at  it  for 
the  past  ten  years  and  have  kept  as  close  an 
account;  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Ten  years  ago  I  purchased  thirty  acres  of 
worn-out  land.  The  soil  a  slaty  loam,  and  so 
thoroughly  worn  out  that  one  field  of  five 
acres  gave  only  four  bushels  of  rye*  to  the  acre 
the  previous  year.  I  decided  to  try  plough- 
ing in.  clover  on  the  piece,  if  I  could  ^et 
enough  started  to  plough  in.  In  the  spring 
of  1858  I  ploughed  and  harrowed,  then  sowed 
fifty  pouncu  of  clover  seed,  and  bushed  it  in. 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  I  sowed  five  hundred 
pounds  of  plaster,  costing  $2.00;  ploughing 
and  harrowmgcost  $15.00 ;  clover  seed  $5.50 ; 
labor,  sowing,  &c.,  $2.00, — total  for  the  first 
year  of  $24.60.  The  clover  came  up  very  well, 
but  did  not  make  much  growth,  and  about  one- 


third  of  it  winter-killed.  The  remainder 
started  in  the  epring  and  made  some  growth, 
about  enough,  my  neighbors  estimated,  for 
half  a  ton  of  hay  to'  the  acre.  Hie  last  of 
June  I  ploughed  it  under,  and  in  September 
ploughed  again  and  sowed  one  bushel  of  rye 
to  the  acre.  The  cost  this  year  was  the  clover 
crop,  one-half  ton  hay  to  the  acre,  two  and  a 
hair  tons  worth  $20.00,  less  one-half  for  har* 
vesting,  leaves  $10.00 ;  five  bushels  of  rye  $5 ; 
labor  $17.00,— making  $32.00  the  second 
year,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  $24  50  the 
previous  year,  a  total  of  $56.50. 

The  next  spring  sowed  fifby  pounds  of 
clover  seed,  $6.00;  five  hundred  pounds  plas- 
ter, $2.00;  harvesting  and  threshing  rye, 
$17.50 ;  total  for  this  year,  $25.50,  or  $72.00 
for  the  three  years^  cultivation.  I  had  now  a 
crop  of  thirty-five  bushels  of  rye,  worth 
$35.00,  to  deduct  from  former  indebtedness, 
which  leaves  it  $47.00. 

The  next  summer  the  clover  was  estimated 
to  be  equal  to  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre ;  allow- 
ing one-balf  for  harvesting,  it  would  be  worth 
$20.00 ;  this  was  ploughed  in  and  sowed  to 
rye,  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  $7.50; 
Ubor,  $17.00;  making  a  total  of  $14.50  for 
the  year,  and  $91.50  for  whole  four  years. 
Sowed  clover  in  the  spring  as  before,  also 
plaster  at  a  cost  of  $9.Ck) ;  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing rye,  &c.,  $22.00,  making  $31.00  for  the 
fifth  year,  or  $122.50  for  the  whole.  I  had 
fifty -six  bushels  rye,  which,  at  $1.30  per  bushel, 
amounted  to  $72.80,  which  reduces  the  ex- 
pense to  $49.70. 

The  sixth  season  went  through  with  the 
same  formula  with  a  cost  of  $60. C^,  increasing 
the  expense  to  $109.70.  The  seventh  year 
the  expense  was  $42.00,  and  the  income  nine- 
ty busheb  of  rye  at  $1.65  per  bushel,  mak- 
ing $148.50,  which  lacks  only  $3.20  of  mak- 
ingthc  account  even.  •  • 

The  eighth  year  I  mowed  two  tons  of  good 
clover  hay  to  the  acre,  worth  at  that  time 
$15.00  per  ton,  or  $75.00  for  the  half  of  it, 
allowing  one-halt'  for  harvesting,  which  is  more 
than  is  customary  in  many  places. 

I  have  thus  brought  the  land  from  four  bash- 
els  of  rye  to  the  acre  to  eighteen,  and  from 
half  a  ton  of  hay  to  two  tons,  by  the  use  of 
nothing  but  plaster  and  clover,  and  in  the 
eight  years  have  made  it  pay  all  the  expense 
of  doing  it,  except  the  interest  and  taxes,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  has  paid  up  all  those  and 
a  little  to  spare. 

I  paid  $20.00  per  acre,  but  this  same  land 
in  its  present  condition  would  have  brought 
$50.00  per  acre  at  the  time  I  bought  it.  It 
will  now  bring  $80.00. 

This  piece  of  land  was  remote  from  the 
bams,  and  so  situated  that  it  was  very  diflicalt 
to  get  barnyard  manure  to  it.  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  can  one  buy  a  worn-out  farm,  run 
in  debt  for  part  of  it,  make  a  living,  pay  bis 
interest  and  taxes,  and  bring  it  to  a  good 
state  of  fertility  by  ploughing  in  clover  vriih  a 
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l^rospeet  of  ever  ^ettingoot  of  debt?  laH- 
flwer,  that  aooordiog  to  my  ezperienioe,  it 
would  be  up-hill  work  and  require  a  lifetime 
to  do  it.  Better  bu^  good  land  and  pay^ 
double  or  tbribble  for  it,  and  buy  less.  But 
the  man  who  owns  such  land  and  is  clear  of 
debt  CMi  pennanently  enrioh  it  in  tliis  manner ; 
but  whetner  he  can  do  so  at  leas  expense  in 
this  way  than  in  some  other  remains  to  be 
seen.  Hereafter  we  may  discuss"  the  cost  of 
other  methods.  J. 

Oak  EiU.  N.  F.,  Jam.,  1868. 


JFor  flto  New  England  Farmer » 

PIiOUGHING,— BIBJEDIUQ.— HABBOW- 

XNQ. 

Wmtmivster,  Vt.,  VxBMZBaf  Ci*UB,  Jan.  U,  1809.^ 
jftgrio— "Preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of 
agrletiltiirai  leed.  beet  kind  of  seed  to  be  niedi  and 
the  mode  of  enltlTatton  until  matnred." 

Mr.  Geo.  Metoalf .  I  believe  thai  in  plough- 
ing, the  wider  the  furrow,  if  well  turned,^  the 
better  for  the  crop,  leaving  the  sod  less  liable 
to  be  turned  up  by  the  harrow,  more  nicely 
mellowed  and  pulverized,  and  preventing 
grass  setting  so  muich  the  start  at  first  hoeing. 

£.  Lord.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  narrower 
the  furrows  the  better,  even  partly  set  up 
edge  ways.  The  **£agle  Plough^*  will  do  it. 
Plough  about  eight  inches  wide  and  four  deep 
for  com,  when  the  manure  is  to  be  turned 
under,  and  the  next  spring  plough  the  same 
(^und  six  indies  for  sowing.  I  don^t  like  flat 
tnzning. 

Octavius  Fisher,  I  endorse  Mr.  Lord^s 
depth  of  ploughing.  I  use  the  ''Cylinder 
Ftoogh*'  Iho.  1.     Fnirows  some  ten  inches 


W.  B.  Kimball.  I  recommend  the  «'Tele- 
mph  Plough^^  No.  S,  manufactured  at  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  not  only  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  but  ease  of  draft,  as  the 
though  for  our  locality. 

Austin  Goodrich.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
if  fine  tooth  harrows  pulverize  the  soil  better 
than  a  medium  number  of  teeth. 

Mr.  Lord.  Not  if  the  coarse  tooth  harrow 
la  more  often  applied. 

Austin  Goodrich.  I  would  recommend  the 
sowing  of  cereal  grain  in  drills.  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  West  that  where  sown  in  drills 
it  did  not  lodge  as  badly. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  am  confident  that  com  sown 
in  drills  would,  produce  a  larger  crop  than  in 
hills,  but  in  this  ''witch  grass^'  section  might 
be  more  labor  to  cultivate. 

M.  W.  Davis.  In  this  ''witch  grass^^  re- 
gion I  would  turn  the  furrow  in  ploughing  as 
flat  as  possible,  atnd  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  old  straight  tooth  harrow,  I  had  the  pre- 
sumption, if  you  may  so  call  it,  two  years  ago, 
to  tell  these  farmers  that  these  harrows  were 
going  out  of  use;  that  the  effect  of  their  use 
was  to  pack  and-  make  solid  the  land ;  whereas 
we  wanted  something  to  loosen,  throw  up  and 


leave  the  soil  li^,  <m  the  plough  and  cultivator 
principle. 

Robert  Farr.  In  selecting  seed  com  I  would 
have  it  eight-rowed,  firmly  packed  on  the  cob ; 
the  butt  end  of  the  cob  no  larger  than  the  tip, 
or  not  much,  and  plant  all  the  kernels  that 
grow  upon  the  ear.  Would  not  object  to 
shelling  it  in  "com-sheller."  The  "Holden 
Com,"  the  variety  lAed  mostly  here,  is  the 
best  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  discard  the  kernels  from  both 
enda  of  ear,  and  (>lant  the  middle.  My  com 
fills  out  well.  I  think  manure  plenty  makes 
com  fill  out  well. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  plant  a  kind  of  com  pro- 
duoed  by  mixing  th^  Holden  and  a  longer- 
eared  eight-roi^  variety  I  obtained  from 
Brandon,  Yt.  Many  of  the  ears  are  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  long,  well  filled  out.  The 
first  of  this  month  I  marketed  some,  and  it 
weighed  6Si  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  I  hill  up  and 
get  a  better  crop  than  when  I  kept  the  ground 
level.  Hilling  up  com  endorsed  by  all  pres- 
ent, though  contrary  to  former  practice. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  recommend  sending  to  the 
North  part  of  the  State  for  seed  com,  oats, 
and  timothy  seed,  occasionally,  but  I  would 
send  down  South  for  clover  seed,  getting  a 
smaller  and  earlier  variety,  producing  a 
sweeter  kind  of  hay.  I  have  experimented 
with  phosphate  and  with  good  results, — ^fodder 
stands  up  better. 

Mr.  Lord.  The  trouble  in  using  phosphate 
is  people  are  not  careful  in  keeping  it  from 
the  roots  of  com.    1  would  sow  broad  cast. 

Ghas.  Nutting.  I  have  used  phosphate  and 
had  rather  have  so  much  manure.  Same  sub- 
ject continued.  M.  W.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Jan.  12,  1869. 


Rbaction  in  thb  Sbieep  Trade. — ^As 
certainly  as  the  sunrise  always  follows  the  set- 
ting of  that  luminary,  so  surely  will  there  be 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  sheep  ere  long,  and  in 
all  probability  it  will  be  a  healthy,  steady  and 
lasting  one— -at  least,  it  will  only  vary  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  other  agricultural  productions. 
City  people  have  commenced  to  use  mutton  to 
vary  with  beef,  pork,  &c.,  so  that  the  demand 
will  be  regular,  as  butchers  will  fef  1  com- 
pelled always  to  have  some  on  hand,  and  those 
who  supply  the  best  families  must  have  good 
quality ;  consequently  "mutton  sheep,"  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  will  be  in  request. 
'  This  is  the  time  for  "long-headed"  men  to 
consider  the  subject  and  take  advantage  of 
the  low  price  of  store  sheep,  for  besides  the 
demand  for  the  supplying  of  the  regular  mar- 
ket, ther^  is  beginning  to  be  felt  a  conviction 
among  enlightened  men  that  sheep  are  really 
necessarjr  on  famis  of  respectable  dimensions, 
to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  knowledge  will  soon  mske  good  flocks 
the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  as  is  the 
case  through  the  country  now. — Co.  Oen. 
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USES  OJP   QUANO. 

UANO,  once  so  popular  among 
us  as  a  fertilizer,  is  now  com- 
paratively little  regarded.  And 
yet,  when  ita  employment  is  prop- 
erly understood,  and  when  obtain- 
ed at  a  fair  price,  we  are  far  from 
believing  that  its  use  is  never 
economical.  The  evidences  of  its  great  power 
in  producing  crops  are  abundant  and  well  au- 
thenticated. A  certain  amount  added  to  the 
soil  of  the  garden,  and  especially  where  root 
crops  are  cultivated  for  iftock  or  market,  such 
as  parsnips,  sugar,  turnip  or  long  blood  beets, 
or  carrots,  would  frequently  double  the  crop. 
In  such  cases  it  is  impprtant  that  the  crop 
should  be  as  large  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it, 
because  the  cost  of  getting  the  soil  into  suita^ 
ble  condition,  by  repeated  ploughing,  pulveriz- 
ing, high  manuring  and  tending,  is  large,  and 
the  value  of  the  crop  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  making  it. 

When  all  the  manure  has  been  put  into  the 
soil  of  a  field  devoted  to  any  of  the  crops 
mentioned,  or  into  the  garden,  that  can  usu- 
ally be  spared,  an  expenditure  of  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre  in  genuine  guano,  would  be  very 
likely  to  add  several  times  that  amount  to  the 
value  of  the  crop.  If  the  crop  were  of  the 
cabbage  family,  some  other  fertilizer,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  for  instance,  might  be  bet- 
ter. 

On  a  good  granite  soil,  or  on  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  well  drained,  made  fine  and  deep  by 
ploughing  and  pulverizing,  highly  dressed  with 
green  manure  in  the  fall  and  ploughed  under 
the  surface  three  inches,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  from  800  to  1000  bushels  of  carrots  may 
be  got  from  an  acre  of  land  if  400  lbs.  of  pure 
guano  is  applied  at  the  last  harrowing  before 
the  seed  is  sowed,  and  the  crop  is  well  tended. 

''It  is  only  some  thirty  years  since  this  fer- 
tilizi^r  was  first  introduced  to  notice  in  this 
country/'  says  a  late  English  writer,  '*and 
now  there  is  an  importation  into  this  country 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 
Few  fertilizers  ever  did,  in  so  short  a  time, 
attain  so  high  a  degree  of  popularity,  or  pro- 
duce such  significant  results.  In  Scotland  it 
has  been  perhaps  more  extensively  used  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  firmers  in  some  sections  of  that  country, 
practice  manuring  on  a  most  liberal  scale ;  and 


in  on^  county, 'that  of  East  Lothian,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  about  five  dollars  are  ex- 
pended for  fertilizers  for  every  acre  of  the 
cultivated  land.  Of  guano,  about  910  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  a  single  acre.*^ 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  AgrieuUvrdl 
8oeidy^  an  instance  is  recorded  where  a  piece 
of  rather  poorish  soil  was  manured  with  this 
quantity,  and  although  about  Jive  doUcurs  per 
acre  was  paid  for  annual  rentt  the  augmen- 
tation of  produce  caused  by  the  application 
was  found  fully  to  justify  this  liberal  expendi- 
ture. 

On  land  not  exhausted,  the  effects  of  guano 
are  not  so  apparent  as  on  soils  which  have  had 
their  productive  energies  severely  tasked ;  yet, 
even  on  soils  of  this  description,  it  is  by  no 
means  without  visible  effects.  Poor  soils,  or 
naturally  good  soils  that  have  been  heavily 
cropped,  are  the  most  benefited  by  its  appli- 
cation, and  if  from  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  be  allowed,  a  fair  crop  of 
almost  any  kind  of  grain  or  vegetables  may  be 
relied  on.  And  this  ought  not  to  cost,  besides 
the  e^cpeoie  of  applying  it,  more  than  five  or 
six  dollars. 

The  effects  of  guano  are  not  permanent- 
little  if  any  benefit  being  derived  from  it  the 
second  season ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
most  concentrated  or  special  manures.  They 
act  prc'mptly  but  not  permanently,  and  impart 
no  constitutional  improvement  to  any  soii^  un- 
less the  inorganic  constituents  may  be  regarded 
as  tending  to  that  result.  The  phosphates, 
&c.,  found  in  the  mass  cannot,  considexing 
the  limited  quantities  in  which  they  are  used, 
produce  any  appreciable  results  on  any  soil 
for  years,  certainly,  if  they  ever  do  so. 

Many  persons  have  applied  guano  without 
noticing  any  good  results ;  so  they  have  ma* 
nure  from  their  stalls, — ^but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  applying  the  latter  again. 
We  do  not  urge  its  indiscriminate  use ;  bat 
that  there  is  great  value  in  it,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  entirely  aban- 
doned. Its  sale  is  a  monopoly  which  we  hope 
will  be  "crushed  out,^'  so  that  it  may  be  ob- 
tained hereafter  at  fair  prices. 


»The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  bos  voted 
to  abolish  all  premiums  for  trotting  horses.  It 
has  also  instructed  its  executive  committee  to  take 
measures  to  protect  farmers  against  imposition  in 
the  purchase  of  commercial  manures. 
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'WOOIi-aBOWJBBS  IN  PAJBTOBB. 

The  Wool-gTOwen'  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Sjracdse,  January  27.  It  appears  to  ns  that 
there  are  good  reasons  why  every  Wool-grow* 
ers'  Association  in  the  land  shonld  meet  and 
oonsnlt  npon  the  woollen  interests  of  the 
conntry.  Indeed,  we  regard  the  questions  of 
fine  wool  and  coarse  wools,  of  the  winter  or 
sammer  management  of  flocks  as  altogether 
secondary  to  those  pertaining  to  the  present 
duties  on  wool,  to  the  proposed  reciprocity 
treaty,  &c.  We  fear  that  wool-growers  are 
settling  down  into  inaction  with  the  belief  that 
the  wool  business,  haTing  been  long  depressed, 
is  now  gradually  to  become  more  prosperous 
and  profitable,  and  that  farmers  have  only  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  good  time  coming. 
Hits  they  might  do  safely,  were  other  classes 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  imagine  that  their 
interests  are  opposed  to  ours,  contented  to 
adopt  a  similar  course  of  inactivify.  The 
late  movement  in  relation  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  die  tone  of  the 
eity  press,  which  represents  the  inte^Dsts  of  the 
commercial,  manufacturing  and  consuming 
classes,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  late 
report  of  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  special  reve- 
nue commissioner,  excite  our  fears  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  '*let  alone*'  policy  which  farmers 
have  so  long  been  contented  to  pursue.  We 
believe  that  Wool-growers'  Associations  have 
been,  as  Dr.  Randall  says,  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  that  Congress  has  deferred  to  them  on  (he 
important  legislative  questions  pertaining  to 
wool  protection.  We  believe,  also,  that  if 
wool-growers  would  keep  these  matters  as 
they  are,  the  work  of  these  associations  is  by 
no  means  done, — that  in  fact  there  has  been 
no  period  in  the  hbtory  of  the  woollen  inter- 
est of  the  country  when  associated  action  was 
more  needed  than  now. 


We  have  been  lead  to  these  remarks  by  the 
perusal  of  an  ably  written  article  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  tariff  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Norik  American  Beciew,  a  publication 
designed  for  the  few,  rather  than  the  many ;  for 
the  leaders,  rather  than  for  the  multitude ;  for 
the  governors,  rather  than  for  the  governed. 
It  is  printed  four  times  a  year,  at  six  dollars 
per  annum,  and  probably  finds  its  way  to  but 
few.  farm  houses.  It  is,  however,  read  by 
congressmen,  lawyers,  &c.,  and  through  these 


men  it  has  much  influence  on  public  opinion, 
and  especially  on  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try. We  copy  that  portion  of  the  article 
which  relates  to  wool,  and  ask  for  it  a  careful 
reading  by  every  wool-grower : — 

To  pass  now  to  wool.  In  1864  we  sent  out  fleets 
of  vessels  to  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  La  Plata 
for  woo],  and  imported  eigbty-eicht  millions  of 
pounds,  which  was  made  into  cloth.  Our  duties 
were  then  but  three  cents  a  pound  on  wool  costing 
less  than  twelve  cents,  and  but  six  cents  a  pound 
on  wool  costing  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  cents. 
Since  the  war,  although  the  apparent  necessity  has 
ceased,  the  wool-growers  and  manufacturers  have 
combined  to  raise  the  tax  both  on  wool  and  wool- 
lens, and  the  duty  on  all  but  the  very  coarsest 
wool  for  carpets  has  been  advanced  to  an  average 
of  fourteen  cents  a  pound.  This  duty  is  imposed 
on  an  article  which  cost  on  the  average  but  seven- 
teen cents  when  the  advauco  was  made,  and  which 
declined  to  fourteen  cents  daring  the  last  autumn. 

Why  should  we  pay  a  hundred  per  cent  on.wooI; 
if  we  wish  to  compete  in /manufactures  with  other 
nations  ?  If  on  the  plains  of  La  Plata  or  on  the 
savannas  of  AfHca  the  Merino  can  be  pastured 
throDgh  the  year,  and  the  fine  Mestiza  wool  sold 
for  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  why  should  we  tempt 
our  fanners  to  leave  dairies  for  sheep,  and  to  set 
aside  the  cheese-press  and  the  chum,  when  cheese 
commands  seventeen  cents  and  butter  half  a  dollar 
a  pound  in  our  markets  ?  If  the  Ohio  or  Vermont 
farmers  cannot  afibrd  their  wool  for  less  than  five 
times  the  price  of  that  of  the  valley  of  the  La 
Plata,  let  them  not  drive  the  raneheroa  into  the 
dairy  or  beef- packing  business,  which  gives  such 
liberal  returns.  Do  our  Western  farms,  which 
government  sells  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre,  or  gives  outright  to  the  actual  settler,  requhre 
protection,  when  France,  England,  and  Belgium, 
with  pastures  worth  four  hundred  dollars  the  acre, 
and  with  seventy  millions  of  sheep  in  their  pos- 
session, admit  wool  free  of  duty,  aud  are  farther 
advanced  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  ? 

Two  years  since,  we  advanced  our  duties  on 
wool  and  woollens.  We  did  it  upon  the  delusive 
theory,  that  fine  wool  ought  to  cost  over  thirty-two 
cents  a  pound,  and  pay  a  specific  coupled  with  an 
ad  valorem  duty.  Then  we  assumed  tnat  woollens 
should  pay  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  a  pound  for  every 
pound  of  wool,  Jute,  or  cotton  they  contained,  in 
addition  to  a  heavy  ad  valorem  duty.  Meanwhile 
our  trade  with  La  Plata,  Southern  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia is  broken  up.  Our  Importation  of  wool  falls 
from  eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds  in  1864  to 
twenty-three  millions  in  1868,— a  decline  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  commerce.  Our 
ships  are  thrown  out  of  employment ;  for  the  re- 
turn freight  of  wool  gave  them  two-thirds  of  their 
profits,— and  the  foreigner  cannot  buy  the  outward 
cargo,  unless  we  take  his  wool  in  payment.  Our 
flictones  lose  their  supplies.  The  merchant  loses 
the  export  of  flour,  mmiture,  fish,  petroleum, 
coarse  cottons,  and  wooden-ware  to  the  Cape  and 
La  Plata;  and  the  wool,  diverted  from  our  facto- 
ries, passes  on  to  the  factories  of  England,  France, 
and  Belgium,  and  is  there  converted  into  cloth. 
Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  evil.  The  cloth  comes 
over  to  Halifax.  St.  John,  and  Montreal,  seeks  the 
frontier,  and,  with  little  respect  for  our  duties  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  finds  its  way  into 
our  territory;  and  tours  of  pleasure  are  made 
across  the  border  to  replenish  wardrobes. 

The  whole  measure  from  beginning  to  end  has 
been  a  mistake,  and  our  woollen  trade  is  depressed. 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  have  long  since 
abandoned  the  idea  of  a  duty  on  wool,  and  have 
Uius  made  their  manufactures  successful,  while 
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they  are  stni  amoog  the  largest  sheep-prodnoon 
of  the  world. 

Bat  whatever  may  be  done  with  the  duties  on 
woollens,  there  are  a  few  articles  made  from  wool 
abroad  which  arc  not  manufactured  here,  and  con- 
seqaenthr  do  not  compete  with  onr  own  mannfac- 
tnres.  Lastings,  serge,  and  plash ,  however,  which 
are  not  made  here,  are  used  extensively  in  the 
manafactare  of  ladles'  and  children's  boots  and 
shoes ;  and  the  single  city  of  Lynn  pavs  more  than 
two  millions  yearly  for  uiese  materials,  which  are 
now  subject  to  a  duty  of  elghtv-five  per  cent. 
The  shoe -manufacture  has  In  the  fast  decade  been 
raised  from  a  trade  to  an  art.  The  lapstone  and 
the  leather  apron  have  been  discarded.  The  steam 
engine  and  the  sewing-machine  have  superseded 
the  hammer  and  the  awl.  Mechanism,  in  its  vari- 
ous forms,  prepares  and  fashions  the  slipper  and 
the  gaiter-boot,  and  relieves  the  artisan  from  the 
fatigue  and  monotony  of  a  wearisome  1  ife.  Shonid 
we  hamper  such  a  prc^ressive  branch  of  industry 
with  duties  of  eighty-nveper  cent,  on  the  material 
it  is  compelled  to  import  ? 

The  foregoing  is  all  that  the  writer  tays  of 
wool.  Other  articles  of  production  and  trade 
are,  however,  diacassed  in  the  same  spirit. 
As  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  wool-growers 
whether  the  present  duties  on  foreign  wool 
have  in  fact  mateiially  checked  importation, 
the  statement  of  this  writer,  expressing  as  he 
undoubtedly  does  the  views  of  commercial 
men,  is  entitled  to  special  attention.  Aa  a  re- 
sult of  these  duties,  he  says,  "Our  importar 
tion  of  wool  falls  from  eighty-eight  millions 
of  pounds  in  1864,  to  twenty-three  millions 
in  1868,— >a  decline  almost  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  commerce.*'  This  fact,  so  en- 
couraging to  fanners,  is  the  gist  of  the  argu- 
ment of  this  writer  against  the  continuance  of 
these  duties.  The  glowing  picture  which  he 
draws  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Lynn  shoe 
manufacturers,  who  have  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving *'the  artizan  from  the  fatigue  and 
monotony  of  a  wearisome  life,**  when  placed 
in  contrast  with  tha  well  known  depressed 
condition  of  the  laborious  "trade**  of  the 
wool-grower,  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  most 
farmers  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  foreign  wools  and  woollens. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  answer  his  ar^ 
guments  against  the  "delusive  theory**  on 
which  the  present  duties  on  foreign  wool  are 
based.  Our  object  b  simply  to  bring  before 
wool  growers  a  specimen  of  the  counsels  and 
reasonings  which  will  influence  the  action  of 
Congress  unless  they  are  met  and  counter- 
acted by  those  of  the  owners  of  the  80,000,000 
eheep  which  the  farmers  of  this  countxy  are 
now  wintering  in  the  hope  that  a  better  day  is 
dawning  for  this  important  branch  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  our  country. 


Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  in  reply  to  a  far- 
mer, who  oomplatned  to  him  on  Us  retam 
home,  that  his  tariff  did  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tect the  wool-grower,  replied,  "Well,  air, 
blame  yonrselvea  for  it.  Why  didn*t  yon  get 
your  staiisticB  and  come  to  Washington  and 
show  them  to  us?  The  manufacturers  were 
there  in  their  strength.  They  showed  na  iJieae 
things,  and  they  had  their  influence  there; 
and  you  wool-growers  ought  to  have  been 
there,  too.** 

The  owners  of  the  ships,  alluded  to  in  tlie 
above  extract,  ihat  have  lost  their  freights  of 
foreign  wool;  the  merchants  who  have  lost 
their  traffic ;  the  Lynn  shoemakers  who  donH 
like  to  pay  duty ;  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers of  ^oth  generally,  who  wish  to  use 
Mestiza  wool  at  fourteen  cents  per  pound,  will 
be  present  at  Washington  during  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  present  tariff,  with  arguments 
and  statistics  of  which  onr  quotation  from  ihe 
Ameriean  Beoiew  k  a  fair  specimen ;  but  we 
are  afraid  that  the  wool-growers,  scattered  as 
they  are  over  our  whole  country,  will  remain 
at  home#attending  to  their  respective  flocks 
of  Mty  or  one  hundred  sheep,  and  allow  pub- 
lic business  to  be  managed  by  other  people. 
Is  this  a  good  tifne  for  Wool-groWen*  Asso- 
ciations to  go  to  sleep  P 


YSRMOITT    AORICULTURAIi  COLLKGE. — ^The 

Hon.  John  Gregory,  of  Northfield,  in  his  val- 
edictory address  as  EVcsident  of  the  Vermont 
State  Agricultural  Society,  delivered  at  the 
recent  meeting  at  Bellows  Falls,  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  P^resident  Angell  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  with  which  t&e  agri- 
cultural college  is  connected.  It  was  written 
in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  agricultural  branch  of  that 
institution. 

Two  years  ago  last  September,  we  organised 
courses  of  study  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
Congress,  requinng  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture  and  the.  me- 
cnanic  arts.  We  provided  courses  for  young  men 
looldng  to  either  of  the  following  pursuits— fturm- 
ing,  practical  chemistry,  mining  and  civil  engi- 
neering. We  also  provided  militarv  in8trtt::tion 
last  year.  Our  plans  and  methods  have  been 
widely  made  known  through  onr  catalogues,  our 
annual  reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  circulars 
and  the  newspaper  press.  The  number  of  young 
men  who  have  thus  far  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  sfibrded  bv  us,  has  been  small,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  have  desired  the  ooarse  of  civil 
engineering.  Of  course  we  earnestly  desire  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  those  citizens'  who 
believe  that  science  has  any  service  to  render  to 
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•gricnltare.  We  intend  to  enlarge  oar  fJAcilities 
ibr  pfactical  sdentifSc  edncation  jast  as  rapidly  as 
the  demand  For  such  trainibg  increases,  we  ar^ 
alvrays  very  happy  to  have  visitors  call  upon  as, 
and  see  what  we  are  doing.  We  believe  that  we 
can  satisfy  them  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
send  the  s«ons  oC  Vermont  oat  of  the  State,  whether 
to  obtain  a  classical  edacation  or  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physical  sciences  in  their  ap- 
plication to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 


SSW   ENQIiAND  VSTHBAT  CONVSir- 

In  a  late  nnmber  of  the  Farmer  I  noticed  a 
proposition  for  a  grand  Convention  of  Western 
wheat  growers.  Snch  a  Convention,  it  strikes  me, 
is  more  needed  in  New  England  than  at  the  West. 
Here  I  think  there  is  a  positive  necessity  for  such 
a  Convention.  The  increased  interest  in  the  cal- 
'  tlvation  of  wheat  that  has  been  manifested  in  all 
partsofNcwEngland,  of  late,  would  be  still  fur- 
ther stimulated.  The  past  season  Maine  reports 
two  hundred  thousand  bushels.  None  of  the  other 
States  have  been  reported,  but  doubtless  many 
other  experiments  have  been  wrought  worthy  of 
publication. 

We  have  had  Horse  Conventions,  Wool  Conven- 
tions, and  scores  of  other  Conventions  for  the  ''pnb- 
lic  good,*'  and  now,  we  say,  lastly  and  earnestly, 
let  us  have  a  great  Wheat-growing  Convention,  em- 
bracmg  an  interest,  unknown  io  nine-tenths  of  the 
yeomanry,  on  whose  farms  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  can  be  produced,  requiring  neither 
art  nor  skill  beyond  the  cost  or  labor  of  getting  any 
cereal  crop.  Let  erery  town  or  eounty  in  (ho  New 
England  States  be  represented  at  some  central 
pointy  say  Boston,  and  there  discuss  this  and  other 
sul^ects,  bringing  into  goodly  fellowship  a  class  of 
noble  men,  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

It  behooves  the  New  England  farmer  to  protect 
his  interest  in  this  new  occupation,  partly  in  view 
of  the  West  becoming  large  mann&cturers  of  the 
•  heavy  textile  fabrics  and  agricultural  implements, 
as  well  as  supplying  many  of  their  domestic  wants, 
for  which  they  were  formerly  dependent  on  New 
England. 

The  question— "Can  we  grow  wheat  ?"  I  most 
emphatically  answer,  we  can,  and  to  repletion,  and 
we  will.  Henby  Poob. 

Brooklyn,  L,  /.,  1869.  * 

Rkhakxs. — Oar  highly  respected  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  Poor,  has  long  been  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  wheat  raising  in  New  England,  and 
we  donbt  not  his  motive  is  a  real  regard  for 
the  best  good  of  New  England  farmers.  We 
fully  coincide  with  his  views,  so  far  at  least 
that  we  think  etery  farmer  who  Tias  a  suittible 
toil  should  raise  sufficient  wheai  to  supply  his 
own  family  with  bread ;  and  thus,  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  bread,  farmers  would  be  in- 
dependent of  bpeculators  and  railroad  exor- 
bitance, and  sure  of  sweet  and  wholesome 
floor.  Further  than  this,  each  one  must  judge 
far  himself  . 

We  cannot  raise  wheat  or  com  or  potatoes 
or  grass  without  manure.  The  great  problem 
with  us  is  to  get  manure.  We  need  every 
oonce  we  can  obtain,  and  the  question  occurs 


to  every  one,  how  can  it  be  most  profitably 
used? 

An  acre  of  land  well  manured  will  give  us 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat.  This  same  land 
with  the  same  manure  will  yield  fifty  bushels 
of  com,  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of 
potatoes,  or  two  tons  of  hay.  We  need  all 
the  com  we  can  raise.  This  makes  milk,  pork 
and  fodder,  and  leaves  a  valuable  residue  in 
manure.  The  potatoes  and  hay  find  a  ready 
market.  Which  crop,  then,  is  the  most  profita- 
ble? In  the  vicinity  of  the  cities,  other  crops 
are  more  profitable  than  cereals  of  any  kind, 
and  the  cultivator  will  raise  neither  wheat  nor 
com.  The  fifty  bushels  of  com  are  worth 
sixty-five  dollars.  The  wheat  forty-five  or 
fifty.  The  potatoes  eighty,  and  the  hay  forty. 
The  first  three  crops  require  thirty  dollars 
worth  of  manure  each.  The  hay  none,  and 
the  labor  of  harvesting  is  less.  Each  farmer 
must  determine  for  himself  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  raising  every  particular  crop.  The 
com  crop  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  favorite 
erop  in  New  England.  If  we  had  manure  to 
raise  all  the  com  we  need,  and  to  raise  wheat 
besides,  there  would  be  less  question  about 
the  matter.  But  if  we  must  import  the  one  or 
the  other,  will  it  not  be  cheaper  to  import 
flour? 

One  important  consideration  we  have  alluded 
to.  The  farmer  likes  to  see  his  manure  heap 
increasing.  Wheat  yields  no  manure,  at  least 
unless  the  straw  is  fed  to  stock.  But  com 
stover  is  worth  more  for  fodder  than  wheat 
straw.  This  question  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention  already  among  the  shrewd 
Yankees.  The  nature  of  his  soil,  his  facilities 
for  market,  and  for  obtaining  artificial  ma- 
nures, will  assist  in  determining  what  crop 
each  shall  raise.  In  the  northern  half  of  New 
Kngland,  where  the  com  crop  is  more  uncer- 
tain, il  may  be  best  to  raise  wheat  as  a  lead- 
ing crop.  In  the  southern  half,  where  the 
com  crop  is  the  most  certain  crop  we  have,  it 
may  not  be  so. 

We  can  see  several  good  reasons  why  the 
wheat  growers  of  the  West  may  profitably  hold 
a  convention.  In  all  the  older  wheat  growing 
States,  the  crop  is  annually  deprociating.  The 
first  question  will  be  whether  they  shall  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  growing  of  wheat  at  all. 
What  varieties  can  best  be  grown,  if  any; 
how  the  ground  shall  be  prepared,  and  the 
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seed  put  into  it,  and  whether  they  shall  attempt 
to  raise  wheat  any  further  than  they  can 
manure  the  soil.  They  need  an  interchange 
of  views  and  experience  on  these  and  other 
points  belonging  to  this  subject.  But  at  pres- 
ent, with  all  due  regard  to  the  views  of  our 
correspondent,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
New  England  farmers  will  settle  this  question, 
each  for  himself,  quite  as  well  as  by  a  con- 
vention. Still,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  far- 
mers in  convention  to  discuss  this  among 
other  questions.  Great  good  would  undoubt- 
edly grow  out  of  it.  We  shall  heartily  sec- 
ond our  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  in  any 
judicious  plan  they  may  suggest  for  awakening 
a  new  interest,  and  getting  the  opinions  of  the 
farmers. 


WBIGHT  OF  HA*:. 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  in 
the  effect  .of  a  drought  on  the  weight  of  hay 
may  be  seen  in' almost  any  hay  mow  at  the 
present  time,  especially  if  it  has  not  already 
been  consumed.  It  affords  the  farmer  an  in- 
structive lesson,  and  establishes  a  very  impor- 
tant principle  in  the  cuttins  and  curing  of  hay. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  last  spring 
was  an  unusually  wet  one.  Farmers  did  not 
get  their  planting  done  till  late  into  June. 
This  was  followed  by  warm  weather  without 
the  usual  cold  nights  at  that  season.  Grass 
grew  rapidly  and  promised  an  abundant  crop. 
During  the  month  of  July  we  had  the  hottest 
weather  ever  recorded.  The  effect  on  the 
grass  crop  was  averse  to  consolidation  of  the 
juices  that  serve  to  make  a  crop  with  hard  and 
solid  stalks  with  the  juices  well-formed  and 
dried.  We  well  remember  how  green  and 
lively  the  hay  looked  as  we  gathered  it  into 
the  bam  during  the  hot  week.  But  if  we  ex- 
amine that  hay  to-day  we  find  the  stalks  are  of 
exceeding  loose  texture,  they  are  slender  and 
flat.  The  round  solid  stalk  is  wanting.  Cat- 
tle and  horses  will  eat  a  large  quantity  of  it. 
For  milch  cows  and  youns  cattle  and  horses  it 
is  no  doubt  excellent,  and  they  will  eat  more 
of  it  than  is  actually  necessary  for  them.  It 
probably  takes  well  nigh  one-half  more  in  bulk 
of  such  hay  to  carry  alon^  the  cattle  and  horses 
than  when  hay  is  well  ripened.  These  facts 
are  observed,  we  presume,  by  every  farmer  in 
the  State,  the  present  winter.  ' 

This  condition  of  things,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  the  result  of  a  sudden  change  from 
moist,  warm  weather  to  dry,  hot  weather. 
The  stalks  could  not  ripen  well  under  such 
circumstances.  To  ripen  well,  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  process  should  be  a  slow 
one,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  after 
a  long,  wet  spring,  followed  by  a  gradual 
drought.    The  sacdiarine  juices  are  then  ma- 


tured and  hardened.  For  working  cattle  and 
horses  such  hay  is  far  the  best.  To  give  them 
such  hay  as  most  of  us  have,  is  much  like  giv- 
ing a  lumberman  sponge  cake  for  his  dinner, 
instead  of  his  pork  and  beans.  For  a  farrow 
cow  we  should  always  like  some  early  cut  hay, 
even  if  it  took  more  of  it,  but  for  a  solid, 
durable  quality,  let  the  juices  be  partiaUy 
hardened  before  cutting.  The  second  bloom 
is  probably  the  best  time,  and  is  generally  re- 
cognized by  farmers. 

A  careful  observatios  of  the  past  season  in 
its  effects  on  the  bay  crop  affords  an  instruc- 
tive and  striking  lesson.  Economy  in  its  use 
will  certainly  be  necessary  or  many  farmers 
will  be  compelled  to  buy  hay  the  coming 
spring.  Winter  set  in  veiy  early.  In  the 
northwest  portions  of  the  State  it  has  been 
constant  sleighing  since  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber. Two  years  ago  sheep  were  not  brought 
to  the  bam  till  the  tenth  of  December.  Dui^ 
ing  the  last  month  the  sun  did  not  cause  the 
snow  to  yield  but  one  day  in  the  same  vicinity, 
a  circumstance  almost  without  aparallel.  We 
think  that  most  of  the  hay  cut  last  year  may 
be  measured  out  to  stock  without  their  suffer- 
ing essentially.  This  is  a  matter  requiring 
careful  judgment.  Give  them  one-third  more 
in  bulk  than  we  usually  have  given  them  and 
we  are  sure  they  will  not  suffer. — Me.  Farmer, 

Remabks. — Farmers  in  other  sections  who 
commenced  feeding  their  stock  /earlier  than 
usual  the  present  season,  are  making  the  same 
complaints  as  to  the  spending  quality  of  bay. 
Mr.  C.  Horace  Hubbard  of  Springfield,  Yt., 
says  in  the  Record  and  Fartfier  that  "Many  a 
thoughtful  farmer,  who  watches  his  hay-mows 
as  well  as  his  cattle  and  sheep,  will  notice  tha.t 
th«  hay  disappears  with  unprecedented  rapid- 
ity. The  hay  is  'very  bulky,'  but  a  forkful 
of  it  is  light.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  value  of  the  hay  crop  of  Vermont  the 
past  season  is  less  than  usual,  by  a  large  p^ 
cent.''  He  agrees  with  the  Maine  Farmer  as 
to  the  cause,  and  adds  that  the  English  grain 
filled  badly,  and  in  many  casea  the  straw 
rotted  in  the  field  before  or  after  cutting.  In 
view  of  the  necessity  of  the  closest  economy 
in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  fodder,  he  suggests 
that  experiments  be  made  in  cutting  and 
steaming,  particularly  com  stalks,  straw,  &c. 


—At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County, 
N.  Y.,  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Whitmarsh  spoke  of  a 
worm  quite  destructive  to  fruit  trees  that  he  bad 
never  seen  before.  It  had  a  lion-shaped  head,  and 
when  disturbed  seemed  to  resent  it  by  drawing 
itselPup  and  shaking  its  head.  It  is  larger  than 
the  common  apple  tree  caterpillar. 
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XXTRA.CT8  AJSTD  BBPLIX8. 


SOOT  At  A  TOF-D&VSSIKO  FOB  OEA88  LAND. 

Ton  will  oblige  me  by  inronnstfon  tfarongh  the 
Tarhjol  u  to  the  value  of  soot  as  a  top-dressing 
for  grass  land,  and  as  to  the  amotint  required  for 
an  acre.  D.  M.  Hodge. 

Bati  Ccmoum,  N.  H.,  Dec.  29, 1868. 

Rbma&xs.— la  replj  to  a  similar  inquiry,  last 
year,  we  remarked  that  in  England  soot  is  re- 
garded of  mach  Talue  as  a  fertilizer,  and  it  is  also 
used  to  protect  plants  fh>m  insects.  It  is  said  that 
as  iiJgh  as  #45  per  load  has  been  paid  in  England 
for  soot  for  the  purpose  of  killing  insects..  Three 
or  foar  quarts  of  soot  dissolved  in  a  barrel  of  wa- 
ter is  said  to  be  about  equal  to  guano  as  a  liquid 
manure,  especially  for  flowers.  About  eighteen 
bnsliels  ij  said  to  make  a  valuable  dressing  for  an 
acre.  We  have  generally  thrown  what  little  soot 
we  have  been  able  to  procure  into  the  compost 
heap,  and  have  never  experimented  with  it  by  Itself. 


FABMINO  IK  ILLINOIS. 

• 

Enclosed  please  find  payment  for  theNaw  Eno- 
LAUD  Fabmee.  When  I  wrote  you  one  year  ago 
I  bad  not  money  enough  to  pay  one  year's  snb- 
BoripCion.  Now,  although  I  have  none  to  give 
away,  yet  I  have  sold  oats,  com  and  rye  enough 
to  pav  expenses  so  far,  and  have  about  2600 
bushels  of  com  left.  The  oats,  after  drawing  nine 
miles,  sold  for  87  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  com  at 
the  same  place  bringing  on  an  average  35  cents 
per  bushel. 

I  would  like  to  state  a  few  facts,  especially  to 
the  young  men  in  New  England,  who  have  never 
'been  "out  West."  In  order,  to  raise  good  oau  we 
do  not  plough,  unless  it  be  in  the  fdil,  except  with 
a  double  shovel,  which  is  like  a  cultivator  with 
two  large  teeth.  On  old  com  land,  hundreds  of 
acres  or  small  grain  are  put  in  with  no  other  work 
except  to  sow  and  harrow  in.  One  man  with  a 
pair  of  horses  can  plant  and  cultivate  from  ^K)  to 
40  acres,  besides  raising  some  small  grain. 

My  com,  of  which  I  planted  100  acres,  will  aver- 
a^  a  little  more  than  40  l)usheis  to  the  acre.  I 
think,  without  doubt,  I  coald  have  measured  off 
an  acre  near  the  stable  that  would  have  yielded 
not  less  than  75  bushels.  The  help  that  I  have 
had  was  one  man  and  a  boy  of  15  years ;  teams, 
one  pair  of  mares,  both  of  which  had  colts,  and 
two  pair  of  mules.  For  common  farm  woi4[  I 
prefer  moles  to  any  team  that  I  ever  used.  The 
teams  here,  when  worked,  are  usually  fed  all  the 
com  they  will  eat.  Horses  will  commonly  eat 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  good  ears  of  com  three 
times  a  day.  Mules  will  not  eat  as  much.  I  have 
one  pair  that  will  not  eat  more  than  half  that 
quantity. 

On  one  thin^  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  that  is, 
if  a  man  wants  to  get  rich  on  a  farm  without 
i»-orking,  he  might  as  well  stay  in  New  England 
as  to  come  to  Illinois.  Although  the  land  is  much 
better,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  manure 
here  to  insure  even  larger  crops  of  most  all  kinds 
than  are  raised  in  New  England,  and  good  stock 
hay  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  for  the  cutting,  and 
thooFands  of  acres  of  com  fodder  are  burned 
every  year,  yet  I  think  it  is  just  as  essential  that  a 
man  have  some  capital  here  as  anywhere  else.  If 
any  man  wants  to  come  West,  let  him  CDme  and 
work  out  one  year  for  some  enterprising  farmer. 
If  he  is  satisfied  and  likes  here,  then,  if  he  be 
possessed  of  an  ordinary  business  capacity,  let  him 
go  at  it  in  eamest  on  his  own  hook,  and  if  he  has 
his  health  and  is  industrious  and  patient,  he  will 


do  well,  and  if  he  should  think,  as  I  do,  after  hav- 
ing been  here  two  years,  he  could  hardly  be  hired 
to  go  back  East  to  farm. 

Last  spiiog  I  sent  to  Hartford,  Vt.,  and  got  and 
sowed  fourteen  quarts  Norway  oats  (  but  it  seemed 
that  my  neighbor's  predictions  were  about  right 
in  regard  to  their  productiveness.  They  did  not 
yield  more  than  the  common  oat,  but  I  am  going 
to  give  them  one  more  trial.  a.  &.  f. 

Middleiown,  lU.,  Dee.  29,  1868. 


feOm  the  faotobt  to  the  fabk. 

I  see  by  the  date  on  my  paper  that  it  is  time 
for  me  to  renew  my  su bscnption  for  1869.  Though 
a  little  short  for  money  just  now,  I  cannot  get 
along  without  the  Fabmeb.  I  should  scarcely 
kxmw  how  to  run  my  farm  without  it. 

I  commenced  here  ten  years  ago,  a  green  hand 
from  the  factory,  with  only  eight  hundred  dollars 
in  money.  I  purchased  a  farm  for  ^1750,  and 
went  to  work  under  the  directions  of  the  New 
England  Fabmeb. 

My  first  operations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
farm  were  on  wet  land  that  was  almost  worthless 
and  unoroductive.  It  is  now  the  best  and  most 
profitable  part  of  my  farm,  producing  a  ton  of 
good  hay  per  acre.  At  first  my  neighbors  laughed 
to  see  me  drawing  stone  for  underdraining.  Some 
predicted  that  I  should  spoil  my  land  with  so 
many  stones ;  others  said  that  if  I  kept  at  work 
in  that  way  I  shoqld  soon  be  obliged  to  sell  my 
farm.  But  instead  of  being  obliged  to  sell  any 
part  of  my  farm,  I  have  added  over  fifty  acres  to 
it..  I  am  always  glad  to  have  yon  write  anything 
about  reclaiming  or  improving  wet  land. 

I  have  twenty  acres  of  meadow  land  that  are  an- 
nnaliy  flowed.  I  can  mow  about  one-half  of  it 
with  a  machine.  But  there  are  bogs  that  bother 
me  in  raking.  I  have  always  used  a  revolver,  but 
cannot  rake  much  of  my  meadow  with  it.  Is 
there  any  horse  rake  that  will  operate  better  than 
the  revolver  on  such  land  ?  On  this  point  I  should 
like  your  advice,  as  it  may  save  me  some  hard 
Wfnrk. 

Please  excuse  the  foregoing  as  it  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  tried  to  write  a:iythirig  more  to  an  editor 
than  a  mere  note  enclosing  my  yearly  subscription. 

J.  W.  Daka. 

South  Amherst,  Mom,,  Dee.  28, 1868. 

Remarks.— We  have  seen  the  Bay  State  Horse 
Rake  do  the  work  quite  well  on  land  so  rough 
that  we  thought  it  impossible  to  rake  it  with  any 
thing  but  a  hand  rake.  The  surface  had  not  only 
hassocks,  but  numerous  ragged  rocks,  around 
which  clung  the  creeping  blackberry  vine.  It  was 
too  rough  to  put  any  machine  into,  and  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  rake.  It  also  had 
low,  wet  places,  but  was  not  a  bog. 


CULTIVATION  OF  COBN  AND  POTATOES. 

Several  years  ago  I  concluded  to  take  the  New 
Emolakd  Fabmeb  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
how  the  Down  East  Yankee  farmers  contrived  to 
make  farming  pay  on  Land  not  generally  very  fer- 
tile. Of  the  many  articles  from  ingenious  and 
skilful  cultivators,  one  on  the  cultivation  of  com 
and  potatoes  was  worth  to  many  of  its  readers  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  many  years.  As  it  is  some 
years  since  that  article  was  published,  its  leading 
directions  will  bear  repetition.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
precise  language  given  in  the  case,  but  it  was  sub- 
stantially as  follows  :— 

In  ''marking  out"  land  for  com  or  potatoes, 
make  the  marks  as  straight  as  possible  one  way. 
Then,  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  plant  early,  and  as 
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soon  as  the  plants  are  np  snfflclently  to  show  the 
rows,  go  over  the  field  with  a  cnltlvator,  twice  in  a 
row,  so  close  to  each  side  of  these  straight  rows  as 
to  deeply  and  thoroughly  work  the  soil  in  the  hills 
or  rows.  Thus  early  before  the  plants  hare  ex- 
tended root  growth  no  harm  is  done  them  by  close 
cultivation.  This  can  be  much  more  thoroughly 
and  advantageously  done  where  the  rows  are  aeru- 
jnUomly  straight.  Give  ordinary  or  suitable  after 
cultivation.  There  might  be  an  advantage  in  first 
gomg  over  the  potatoes  with  a  square  harrow  In- 
verted, as  is  recommended  of  late.  In  caltivating 
com  after  this  mode,  be  careful  to  cover  as  little 
as  possible  and  allow  none  to  remain  uncovered. 

The  first  acre  of  potatoes  that  I  raised  on  <*this 
line*'  didn't  **take  all  summer,"  and  they  were  so 
large  and  uniform  in  size  and  every  way  so  nice 
that  I  charged  six  cents  per  bushel  above  the 
market  price  for  them,  in  "cheap  times/'  and  ^t 
it.  How  diflbrently  situated  are  crops,  cultivated 
as  described!  from  those  which  are  allowed  to 
grow  (take  their  chances)  in  hills  or  rows  a  foot 
or  more  across  uncultivated  (except  perhaps 
scratched  with  a  hoe)  and  sure  to  dry  out  and  be- 
come as  compact  as  yon  please,  only  more  so. 

Isaac  Idb. 

Bait  Shelby,  N.  F.,  Jan,  2, 1868. 

POULTET  ACCOrNT. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  kept  an  account  of  the 
cost  and  profit  of  keeping  poultry.  I  have  not 
speculated  any  in  fancy  breeds,  but  have  kept 
an  old  fashioned  kind.  I  have  fed  a  great  variety 
of  food  and  think  it  is  well  to  change  often,  and  to 
give  them  plenty  of  warm  drink  in  winter.  The 
tullowing  figures  will  show  the  state  of  my  ufikirs : 

1867.  Pr. 

Deo.a«,to  7faens,at60eeiiti, $8  60     « 

*i         "  6  pullets,  at  aOoenU, 180 

"         "  1  roMter 40 

1808. 

April  7,  to  13  eggs  for  setting, 27 

"    21,  *' a  bens,  at  60  cents,   .  .   •  .  .  .     1.(0 

Msy     8,  **  18  eggs, 27 

'*     16,   "12effgs, 28 

Jiioe3lBt,"16cg«s, 38 

Nov.  1,  tol  rooster M) 

Dec.  24th,  to  cost  of  keeping  oae  yest,   .  .  $25  48 

Cr. 
Deo.  24,  by  stock  on  hand. 
«*  by  6  bees,  12  pullets,  2  roosters,  60  cts,  $  0  60 
"    '•    t  Iftte  pullets,  80  cts,     1.20 

"'  "  2d  fowls  kll.ed,  60  ois,   U  (.0 

"    1204  doz  eggs  laid  one  year,  26«83  .  .    33.66 

$67  26 

Profit $22.02 

Winchendon,  Mass. ,  Jan,  1, 1869.  J. 


MILKING  A  KICKINO  COW. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  who  inquires  tor 
some  way  to  milk  a  kicking  cow  without  tying  her  in 
some  of  the  various  ways  that  have  been  recom- 
mended, I  will  give  a  little  of  my  experience  in 
that  line ;  premising  that  no  one  ought  to  under- 
take the  job  Just  before  a  shower  when  he  has  a 
load  of  hay  in  the  field  that  be  is  anxious  to  get  into 
the  bam.  To  milk  a  good  experienced  kicker 
without  tying,  requires  time  and  patience.  I  once 
bought  a  cow  of  a  man  who  said  no  one  could 
milk  her  without  tying  her  legs.  I  first  cleared 
my  stable  as  for  a  dancing  party,  drove  the  cow  in 
and  shut  it  up  as  dark  as  possible.  With  a  milk- 
ing stool  made  on  purpose^  about  two  feet  high,  I 
gently  seated  myself  by  her  side.«  If  she  was 
there  when  I  was  ready  to  commence  milking,  She 
was  not  there  long  afterwards.  But  I  followed 
her  to  where  she  was,  having  closed  ray  lips  firmly 
against  the  first  hanth  word.  This  process  was  re- 
peated until  the  cow  was  tired  of  running  away 


and  concluded  to  stand  and  be  milked.  After 
which  I  could  milk  her  in  the  yard.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent  a  week 
or  more,  and  the  milking  was  done  by  another 
hand.  On  my  return  I  could  not  get  within  reach 
of  my  kicking  cow,  and  was  obliged  to  give  her 
another  dark- stable  lesson,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  I  could  again  sit  down  and  milk  her  in 
the  yard  as  I  did  other  cows.  Therefore,  though 
I  believe  that  most  kicking  cows  can  be  milked 
without  being  tied,  I  wish  to  add  as  a  postscript — it 
is  difficult !  T.  8.  F. 

Feichviile,  VL,  Jan.  3, 1869. 


HR.  arms'  DURHAH  STOCK. 

I  have  just  been  looking  at  some  of  the  finest 
stock  I  e^'er  saw^  and  though  I  may  not  be  able  lo 
describe  them  with  all  the  minuteness  and  partic- 
ularity of  an  experienced  writer,  I  think  a  brief 
notice  will  be  acceptable  to  that  large  portion  of 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  who  are  interested  in 
improved  stock. 

I  allude  to  the  Durham  or  Short-horn  stock 
owned  by  Henry  M.  Arms,  Esq.,  of  Springfield, 
Vt.  His  herd  was  commenced  by  the  purchaae  of 
the  entire  stock  of  Darhams  kept  by  Burdett 
Loomis,  of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  consisting  of 
eleven  animals,  for  which  ten  thousand  doSars 
were  paid.  Since  the  purchase  four  calres  have 
been  dropped,  making  the  present  number  of  thor- 
oughbreds fifteen. 

His  bull,  "4th  Lord  of  Oxford,"  I  regard  as  a 
perfect  animal.  He  Is  three  years  old,  estimated 
to  weigh  2500  pounds  and  is  valued  at  $3000.  He 
took  the  sweepstakes  at  the  New  England  Fair 
this  year  at  New  Haven,  also  the  first  premium  at 
the.  Vermont  State  Fair  at  Burlington,  at  which 
places  so  many  saw  him  that  I  need  to  say  no 
more  in  his  favor. 

His  cow,  <*yictoria,"  took  the  sweepstakes  as  a 
milker  at  the  New  England  Fair,  and  I  belieYO 
she  is  well  entitled  to  the  honor.  Another  splen- 
did cow,  *<£mma,*'  is  a  good  model,  and  weighs 
1600  pounds.  "Estelle,"  out  of  Emma,  is  one  of 
the  best  milkers  I  ever  saw,  and  *'Belle  the  5th/' 
Is  a  remarkably  good  looking  cow. 

*Tride  of  Stony  Brook/'  out  of  Victoria  by  6th 
Dnko  of  Thomdale,  is  the  finest  yearling  heifer  I 
ever  saw. 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  my  high  estimation  of 
this  stock,  I  may  say  that  Mjt.  Arms  took  six  pre- 
miums at  the  Vermont  State  Fah",  all  being  first 
premiums  in  the  respective  classes  in  which  his 
animals  were  entered.    I  need  say  no  more. 

Spnngfield,  Vt.,  Nov.  16, 1868.  b.  d.  v. 

Remarks.— Haying  seen  Mr.  Arms' stock  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Burlington,  we  believe  the  above  no- 
tice to  be  well  merited,  and  we  regret  that  its  pub- 
lication should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  It  was 
written  upon  a  spare  page  of  a  business  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  was  laid  aside  vrith 
other  business  letters  and  thus  overlooked.  Those 
who  write  to  newspaper  offices  should  always  put 
what  is  intended  for  the  editors  upon  a  separate 
sheet  from  that  which  is  intended  for  the  pnb- 
llshers,  and  thus  avoid  such  trouble  as  the  aboTe. 


AGRICULTURAL    PAPBR8.— SEASON    AND    CROPS  UT 
KBW  HAMPSHIRB. 

The  reading  of  the  Farmer  during  the  past  two 
years  deepens  my  conviction  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  It  is  filled  with  prac- 
tical hints  and  valuable  instruction.  But  on  some 
inquiry  among  the  farmers  of  this  town,  I  can  find 
only  four  agricnltiiral  papers  taken  by  them,  and 
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what  Is  worse  an  apparent  want  of  anj  desire  for 
agricoltnral  reading  on  the  part  of  many.  Please 
find  enclosed  my  third  years  subscription. 

Winter  here  set  in^  with  plenty  of  snow,  about 
the  tenth  of  November,  and  there  has  been  no 
thawy  weather  until  yesterday,  when  it  rained 
moderately.  The  crops  have  been  good  this  sea- 
son with  the  exception  of  oats.  c. 

ShsUnam,  N.  H,,  Jan.  5, 1860. 


A  cow  THAT  G1TS8  NO  MILK. 

I  have  a  Short-horn  heifer.  She  calved  when  two 
Tearsoldididwell.showedherselfasuperior  milker; 
is  a  fine  animal,  of  pure  blood.  I  was  at  considerable 
expense  to  expose  her  tooneof  tbebest  bulls  in  the 
State.  Last  March  she  dropped  a  well-fbrmed 
heifer  calf,  apparently  well.  The  cow's  bag  was 
much  swollen,  but  yielded  not  one  drop  of  milk. 
Varioas  expedients  were  resorted  to,  but  in  vain. 
Milk  of  another  cow  was  given  to  the  calf,  but  the 
third  day  it  died.  The  infiammation  of  the  cow's 
udder  yielded  to  applications,  and  the  swelling  at 
length  subsided.  But  no  nUlk.  She  run  in  the  pasture 
during  the  summer,  got  fat  and  seems  as  well  as 
ever.  She  is  now  with  calf  again.  Most  that  I 
have  consulted,  say  kill  her ;  yet  I  find  no  one  who 
has  had  a  similar  case.  She  is  too  valuable  an  ani- 
mal to  sacrifice  if  she  can  be  made  available  as  a 
breeder  and  milker. 

Please  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  experience  in 
this  matter.  K.  B.  Hubbaud. 

Amkertt,  Mats,,  Dee,  3, 1868. 

Bema&xs.— It  is  not  unusual  for  a  cow  to  do 
well  one  season  after  having  done  very  poorly  the 
year  before ;  but  in  this  case  the  cow's  bag  was 
much  <*8wollen,"  and  'Hnfiamed"  The  infiammation 
undoubtedly  changed  the  glandular  tissues  so  that 
no  milk  was  eecreted.  The  udder  if  sometimes 
trodden  upon  or  is  injured  by  jumping  over  a  wall, 
or  bars ;  inflammation  takes  place,  and  no  milk  is 
secreted  in  one  quarter  of  it.  Suchcases  are  not  un- 
usual. The  tissues  become  hardened,  or  hcpatized 
as  we  say  of  the  lungs.  It  is  very  deubtfhl  wheth- 
er she  will  give  milk  hereafter.  Please  let  us 
know. 


CONBTBUCnON  OF  CELLAB  WALLS. 

A  young  farmer  wishes  to  know  how  he  shall 
construct  a  cellar  wall  so  as  to  turn  frost.  The 
thing  is  easy  to  be  accomplished,  at  least  with  us 
here  In  cold  Canada.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Jack 
Frost  enters  the  cellars  and  makes  fearfUI  havoc 
with  the  potatoes,  apples,  &c.,  where  cellar  walls 
are  laid  as  some  are  in  Orleans  County,  Vt.,  where 
the  writer  visited  last  fall.  Before  he  knew  how 
these  walls  were  constructed  ho  could  but  admire 
the  beautiful  granite  underpinning  of  the  houi^es. 
But  good  looks  a  re  .hardly  an  equiYalent  for  frozen 
vegetables,  which  may  certainly  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  In  the  first  place  a  rough  dry 
wall  was  laid  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface ;  then 
the  frame  was  raised  and  blocked  up  at  a  desirable 
height ;  then  commenced  the  operation  of  laying 
the  underpinning,  slabs  of  beautiful  granite  of  all 
lengths  up  to  ten  feet,  and  in  many  cases  longer, 
being  used.  The  ends  and  upper  edges  of  these 
slabs  were  made  straight,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
sill  and  to  each  other.  They  were  then  put  into 
place,  and  raised  even  with  the  (ill,  by  chinking 
up  fVora  the  under  edge,  one  end  at  a  time,  leaving 
under  the  middle  of  the  stoi^e  a  space  sometimes 
largo  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  cat  or  a 
ilog,  which  was  also  afterwards  chincked  up.  Of 
course  a  largo  amount  of  banking  must  be  rc- 
ouircd  to  keep  out  frost  with  buch  a  wall.    Now 


the  true  way.  In  laying  the  foundation  for  a  new 
honse,  or  relaying  the  wall  of  an  old  one,  is  to 
commence  at  the  bottom  and  lay  fh>m  eight  inches 
to  one  foot  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  mortar, 
till  within  one  foot  of  the  surface,  and  then  it 
should  be  all  laid  solid,  or  with  a  space  for  dead 
air  according  to  the  fkncy  of  the  builder.  In 
either  case  where  a  wall  is  built  any  considerable 
distance  alKnre  the  surface,  the  firost  will  accumu- 
late on  the  inner  surfkce  of  the  wall  on  that  part 
laid  above  the  ground,  but  this  will  do  no  injury 
unless  your  roots  lay  immediately  against  the 
wall.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  potato  bin  may 
be  made  in  some  comer  less  exposed  than  others, 
as  there  are  such  in  most  cellars  in  our  uneven 
country.  The  idea  of  using  moftar  fh>m  the  bot- 
tom is  to  keep  the  small  stones  in  their  place  and 
to  afibrd  less  chance  for  rats  to  work. 

The  writer  has  often  seen  walls  built  as  above, 
stated,  from  four  to  five  feet  above  the  surface 
without  any  injurious  effects  whatever,  and  will 
guarantee  that  if  our  young  farmer  will  build  ac- 
cording to  the  above  suggestions  it  will  save  him 
the  trouble  of  banking  every  year  to  save  his  veg- 
etables firom  fh>st.  It  may  bo  that  lime  is  cheaper 
with  us  than  it  is  with  you,— being  here  fh>m  12i^ 
to  20  cents  per  bushel,  in  silver;  but  never  mind 
that ;  we  don't  calculate  on  building  every  year. 

BroTM,  P.  Q.,  Dec,  23, 1868.    J.  H.  Hastings. 


QUERIES  ABOUT  A  BULL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  .-—I 
have  read  with  pleasure  what  has  been  published 
in  the  Farmebt,  for  the  last  few  years,  in  reference 
to  the  raising  of  stock,  and  of  the  different  breeds 
of  cattle.  For  my  part,  as  a  source  of  profit,  I 
prefer  the  good  native  stock,  and  I  always  take 
particular  pains  to  avoid  the  Herd  Book  in  select- 
ing cows  for  my  own  use — that  is,  for  raising  milk 
for  market.  I  have  found  the  Herd  Book  a  very 
useful  volume  when  I  have  purchased  cows  to 
sell  to  those  who  believe  in  high  sounding  titles 
and  jaw-breaking  names.  I  have  sold  a  good 
many  cattle  at  satisfactory  prices,  which  have 
proved  excellent  milkers,  though  I  believe  I  never 
owned  a  pedigree  cow  which  gave  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  milk  than  some  of  my  herd  that  cannot 
boast  of  an  illustrious  ancestry.  Now  as  there  is 
quite  a  diflierence  of  opinion  among  the  farmers 
hereabouts  in  regard  the  raising  of  a  bull  calf  of 
mine  for  stock  purposes,  I  want  vour  opinion  on 
the  matter.  The  calf  is  a  splendid  %oking  animal, 
and  can  boast  of  an  illustrious  ancestry  and  an 
uncontaminated  lineage.  Three  different  Herd 
Books  register  his  ancestors,  who  originated  In 
Holland,  Scotland  and  England,  and  are  among 
the  renowned  barons,  dukes,  duchesses  and  dow- 
agers who  have  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  our 
stock  raisers  for  many  years.  He  was  got  by  a 
Dutch  bull  (pure  blood)  out  of  a  heifer,  six  years 
old,  who  was  got  by  an  Ayrshire  bull  (pure blood) 
out  of  a  Durham  cow,  ten  years  old,  (pure  blood) 
all  of  which  are  registered  in  the  Herd  Books;  bo 
that  ho  would  bo  one- half  Dutch,  one-quarter 
Ayrshire,  and  one-quarter  Durham.  The  question 
to  be  decided  is,— whether  the  butcher  shall  have 
him,  or  whether  he  had  better  be  raised  for  stock 
purposes?  Our  club  of  six  is  equally  divided, 
and  you  are  called  in,  as  umpire,  to  decide  whether 
he  goes  to  the  slaughter  house  or  the  stock  pen. 

Mariont  Mass.,  Jan.,  1869.  Abraham  Rogers. 

Remirks.— Send  him  to  the— butcher!  When 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  to  improve  your  stock 
do  just  as  you  please.  Our  suggestion  would  be, 
however,  to  take  pure  blood  on  both  sides.  If  un- 
like each  other,  then  you  would  have  what  are 
culled  "half  bloods,"  but  if  sire  and  dam  are  of 
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the  same  breed,  yoa  would  luiTe  AiU  bloods,  and 
in  either  case  would  know  aboat  what  yon  hare 
before  yon.  Glad  yon  are  not  all  of  the  Bame 
opinion  in  Marion ;  that  shows  that  yon  have  in- 
qoiring  minds  and  are  on  the  road  of  progress. 
Thank  yon  for  the  compliment  in  making  ns  an 
"nmpireJ 


t> 


LBACHED  ASHES  A2VD  HOUSE  MA1II7&B  AnOUWD 

TREES. 

Having  noticed  two  or  three  articles  in  the  Fae- 
HBii  giving  an  account  of  apple  trees  being  in- 
jured by  ashes,  I  feel  somewhat  uneasy  as  to  the 
efibct  oi  what  I  have  done  for  mine,  and  I  will  ask 
if  yon  think  there  is  danger  of  my  trees  being 
ii^jured.  My  trees  have  been  transplanted  tnree 
years  last  spring.  In  the  fall  I  scraped  away  some 
'  of  the  dirt,  and  pot  four  shovelfuls  of  leached 
ashes  and  perhaps  a  bushel  of  horse  manure  to  a 
tree,  and  covered  the  whole  with  earth.  o.  h. 
Brisiol  County,  Mom.,  1869. 

Bemaexh.— Ton  will  find  no  harm  done  to  yonr 
apple  trees  by  the  application  yon  have  spoken  of 
above.  Where  a  considerable  quantity  of  nnleach- 
ed  ashes  Is  applied  directly  to  the  trunk,  the  first 
soaking  rain  carries  a  strong  ley  against  the  bark 
or  on  to  the  roots,  and  is  quite  likely  to  do  dam- 
age. It  is  better  to  use  all  caustic  numure  in  mod- 
erate quantity  and  more  frequently. 

FOX  T&APPINO. 

In  your  issue  of  Nov.  14,  there  a^e  some  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  trapping  of  H.  R.  Day,  of 
Chesterfield,  N.  II.,  which  need  correction,  as  they 
do  him  but  partial  Justice. 

Mr.  Day  had  in  his  traps  during  the  winter  of 
1866  and  1867,  twenty-sU  fbxes ;  in  1867  and  1868, 
twenty-five ;  and,  so  far  this  season,  he  has  had 
twenty.  He  has  caught,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
more  than  four  hundred  foxes,  all  in  the  common 
steel-trap  and  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the 
village  in  which  he  resides;  The  winter  before  the 
last  he  took  twenty  foxes  in  two  traps,  nine  in 
one,  eleven  in  the  other,  without  moving  the  traps. 

He  has  done  such  a  thing  as  to  set  two  traps 
within  ten  rods  of  each  other,  and  have  a  fux  in 
each  at  the  sai^  time.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  have  a  fox  break  off  and  leave  its 
foot  in  the  trap  and  then  come  back  and  be  caught 
a  second  time  in  the  same  trap  before  the  limb 
had  healed. 

Mr.  Day  can  take  a  fox  Just  as  surely  and  with 
as  little  trouble  as  most  persons  experience  in  tak- 
ing the  striped  squirrel  or  polecat.  This  skill  in 
fox  trapping,  Mr.  Day  has  acquired  by  a  thorough 
and  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  this  most  crafty 
of  animals. 

And  toosc  who  wish  to  trap,  either  for  profit  or 
to  rid  themselves  of  this  pest  of  the  hen-roost  and 
sheep-fold,  will  do  well  to  apply  to  Mr.  Day  for 
instructions  as  to  the  way  and  manner  of  catching 
a  fox,  rather  than  pay  their  money  for  the  thou- 
sand and  one  no&troms  put  up  by  druggists  and 
others,  who  never  did  and  never  can  catch  a  fox 
themselves.  k. 

Remaeks.— Within  a  year  or  two  past  we  have 
published  statements  from  poultry  raisers  of  losses 
by  the  depredations  of  foxes  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals, which  it  has  been  alleged  have  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  of  dogs ;  and  only  a 
few  weeks  since  we  had  an  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  eighty  turkeys  in  a  single  day  by  one  fox, 


on  three  adjoining  ikrms  in  one  town  in  New 
Hampshire.  For  the  benefit  of  onr  poultry  rais- 
ing fHends  we  are  willing  to  publish  the  foregoing 
statement,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  personally  ao> 
qnalnted  with  Mr.  Day. 

the  season,  prices,  stock,  TOHX  AHD  T0TAT0B8 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

We  comenced  to  fodder  here  on  the  first  of-  De- 
cember. We  have  had  one  week  of  sleighing  on 
five  inches  of  snow.  The  snow  left  ns  on  the  23d, 
and  the  wheeling  is  now  good.  Com  30  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  ear ;  hay  9^2  and  plenty,  and  the 
stock  is  looking  finely.  I  have  a  few  fall  blood 
Short-horns  from  Mr.  Warwick's  herd  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Farmers  are  realizing  a  handsome  income  from 
their  pork  harvest  I  am  informed  that  the  ship- 
ments from  this  station,  on  the  Northern  Indiana 
and  Southern  Michigan  railroad,  amounted  to 
186,000  pounds  for  one  day  this  week,  loading  ten 
large  cars.  As  many  as  500  to  600  dress  hogs  are 
brought  in  by  fkrmers  on  some  days.  Prices  for 
heavy  hogs  have  ranged  from  f;9.S0toll.fi0per 
100  pounds. 

Having  removed  here  from  Vermont  only  two 
years  ago,  I  have  not  outgrown  my  interest  in 
£astem  aflUirs.  I  see  that  some  of  my  good  fHends 
in  the  Oreen  Mountain  State,  who  have  had  the 
fine  wool  fever  pretty  bad,  are  now  having  the  po- 
tato fever  rather  severely.  I  am  afraid  it  will  go 
hard  with  some  of  them,  as  a  relapse  or  a  second 
fever  is  considered  dangerous,  I  believe,  in  ordin- 
ary practice.  We  have  no  potato  fever  hen  In 
Michigan,  but  I  have  a  variety  that,  according  to 
our  best  chronometers,  is  full  fifteen  seconds  ear- 
lier than  the  Early  Goodrich  or  Early  Rose.  It  Is 
known  in  mv  neifihborhood  as  the  "Early  Shaw.** 
I  may  sencra  peck  next  spring  to  the  editor  of  the 
Fakmee,  to  enable  him  to  come  out  ahead  of  the 
Vcrmonters,  but  I  have  not  a  single  eye  to  sell. 

Budton,  Mich.,  Dec.  25, 1868.    D.  M.  Bbioos. 


SOKE  TEATS  IN  COWS— EAELT  BOSS  POTATO— TOB 
SEASON  IN   CHITTENDEN  CO.,  VT. 

I  would  recommend  to  any  one  troubled  with 
their  cows  having  sore  teats,  to  take  of  mutton 
tallow  three  parts  and  Burgundy  pitch  one  part ; 
wash  clean  and  apply  moderately  warm,  twice  each 
day,  until  a  cure  is  effected. 

How  about  the  Early  Rose  ?  Has  any  one  had 
the  "moral  courage"  to  bake,  boil,  roast  or  fry  one 
—only  on^- so  that  he  can  tell  us  of  the  quality  ? 
If  so,  let  him  speak  over  his  or  her  own  signature 
and  thereby  win— I  was  about  to  say— immorkil 
honor. 

Winter  in  this  region  has  not  been  severe,  but 
steady,  as  we  havebad  no  rains  or  warm  days  so  as  to 
thaw  the  snow  to  affect  the  sleighing,  which  has 
been  good  for  about  a  month.    £.  J.  Buttou^h. 

Essex,  Ve.,  Jan.  6, 1869. 


A  WINDT  oolt. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  to  give  a  colt  that  is 
continually  troubled  with  wind,  passing  it  al- 
most without  cessation  ?  o.  a.  d. 

Windsor,  Vt,,  Dec.  1, 1868. 

Bemaeks.— First  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
wind,  if  possible,  by  changing  his  food,  and  in  the 
meantime  give  him  some  mild  tonic,  as  a  table 
spoonful  of  ground  ginger  in  moist  meal.  Tl^e 
advice  of  a  physician  is  worth  getting  for  the 
lief  of  a  good  colt. 
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HOW  I  MASH  MAinTBJB. 

IfaaTO  a  eellar  under  my  bam  made  as  tigbt 
88  stones  and  mortar  can  make  it.  No  cold 
winds  can  find  a  crack  through  which  to  enter 
in  the  winter  season.  Manure  never  freezes 
at  all  in  it.  In  the  snmiher,  doors  and  win- 
dows are  thrown  open  and  free  circulation 
given.  The  bam  above  is  made  tight  with  the 
exception  of  a  ventilator,  and  in  consequence  of 
having  a  warm  cellar  under  it,  is  itself  warm. 
Manure  very  seldom  freezes  behind  the  cattle. 
The  linter  is  constructed  with  a  trench  behind 
the  cattle  for  the  droppings,  and  in  rear  of 
this  is  a  raised  walk.  In  me  linter  the  cattle 
are  kept  nearly  all  the  time  in  cold  weather, 
and  every  night  during  the  summer.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  disappears  in  the  spring,  muck  is 
wheeled  into  the  bam  every  morning,  and  de- 
posited in  the  trench.  Enough  is  used  to  ab- 
sorb aU  the  b'quid,  and  take  up  the  juices  of 
the  solid  droppings,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
leadung  from  the  heap  below.  Care  is  taken 
that  the  muck  be  considerably  dried,  so  that 
it  will  absorb  laige  quantities  of  the  liquid. 
The  next  morning  the  trench  is  cleaned  out, 
care  bein^  used  in  the  process  to  have  it  well 
mixed  with  the  solid  excrements,  and  a  new 
supply  of  muck  wheeled  in.  In  the  cellar  it 
is  left  as  light  as  possible.  No  cattle,  hogs 
or  anythiug  else  are  allowed  to  step  upon  it. 
A  mild  fermentation  takes  place  and  decompo- 
sition rapidly  commences.  If  the  muck  is 
well  dricKi  and  a  sufficient  quantity  is  used, 
there  will  be  no  leaching  from  the  heap ;  and 
being  under  cover  it  is  not  washed  by  the  rain 
nor  excessively  dried  by  the  sun.  The  fer- 
mentation is  not  great  enough  to  throw  off  the 
ammonia.  There  is  no  waste,  no  loss,  all  is 
there  and  is  held  by  the  absorbent  powers  of 
the  muck  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 

In  the  winter  no  muck  is  used  with  the  cat- 
tle droppings.  The  horse  manure  from  the 
stable  passes  through  a  scuttle  to  the  cellar 
beneath,  and  is  there  thrown  over  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  muck  and  left  light 
to  decfbmpose.  This  process  is  carried  on  all 
through  the  winter,  or  all  the  time  the  horses 
are  stabled.  A  large  quantity  of  excellent 
manure  is  derived  from  this  source. 

The  swine  are  kept  in  the  cellar  in  pens 
with  tight  plank  floors.  Into  these  pens  are 
thrown  large  quantities  of  muck,  turf,  loani, 
leaves,  brakes,  straw,  &c.,  for  the  hogs  to 
work  over.  Muck  is  preferred  to  anything 
else,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  at  hand 
which  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose.  Ailer 
it  has  been  well  worked  over  by  the  hogs,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  widi  their  droppin|^s,  it  is 
thrown  out,  forked  over  and  left  light  in  a 
heap  to  decompose.  This  operation  is  carried 
on  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  The  ingre- 
dients for  winter  use  are  carted  into  the  cellar 
in  the  fall,  and  thrown  into  the  pens  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time  when  needed. 

My  sheep  are  kept  in  sheds  adjoining  the 


bam.  In  June  the  manure  is  taken  *into  the 
cellar,  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  muck,  when  it  is  left  to  fo- 
ment and  decompose.  Great  care  is  necessary 
to  see  that  the  heat  does  not  become  too*  great 
and  cause  it  to  *'bum.^'  Water  is  thrown  up- 
on the  heap  when  the  heat  becomes  too  great. 

The  soap  suds  and  waste  water  from  the 
house  are  made  \o  contribute  their  store  of 
riches  to  a  heap  of  |)ulverized  muck.  The 
privy  also  is  supplied  with  the  same  material. 
These  two  last  make  an  excellent  compost  for 
the  com  hill;  and  a  large  amount  can  thus  be  se- 
cured if  proper  attention  is  given  to  it.  The 
muck  usea  is  thrown  from  its  bed  in  summer 
and  hauled  during  the  leisure  of  winter. 

That  my  way  of  making  manure  is  the  best, 
I  do  not  claim.  That  it  is  a  good  method,  I 
most  heartily  believe.  That  my  practice  is 
susceptible  of  improvement,  I  do  not  question. 
If  it  should  receive  criticism,  I  will  not  quar- 
rel with  the  critic.  That  I  make  laige  quan- 
tities, the  generous  piles  give  evidence.  That 
it  is  a  good  manure,  the  crops  will  testify. — 
Z,  A.  OUbert,  in  Maine  Farmer, 


l^or  lft«  Ntm  Efiffland  Farmer, 
BBOtBROOTSY  TBJEATT. 

Among  neighbors  it  is  a  point  of  honor  never 
to  interfere  with  another  man^s  trade.  We  all 
have  something  to  sell, — ^some  manufacture, 
some  {Produce,  or  our  own  labor.  When  we 
seek  a  market  for  our  commodity  we  feel  cha- 
grined to  find  ourselves  forestalled,  the  mar- 
ket supplied,  and  perhaps  overstocked  with  ar- 
ticles irom  some  unexpected  source. 

This  has  been  the  feeling  among  farmers 
along  the  Canadian  frontier,  when  they  have 
raised  a  variety  of  produce  to  sell  to  pay  tax- 
es, or  to  buy  manufactured  articles  that  have 
paid  a  government  license,  and  are  therefore 
high,  and  find  the  market  dull  and  prices  lo.w 
for  ilie  articles  they  wish  to  selk  They  feel 
that  while  other  things  are  high,  their  produce 
ought  to  bring  a  good  price  also,  but  they  see 
drove  after  drove  of  Canadian  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep,  with  car-load  after  car-load  of  but- 
ter, oats,  wheat  and  flour,  all  paid  for  in  spe- 
cif, and  serving  to  depress  American  markets. 

Although  these  importations  and  their  ef- 
fects bear  more  immediately  upon  the  people 
near  l)^e  frontier,  yet  the  injury  is  a  national 
one.  The  cities  are  the  markets  for  the  whole 
country,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  should  be 
fed  by  the  country  to  which  they  belong  as  far 
as  the  products  will  supply  their  wants.  Still 
the  buyers  are  not  to  blame  for  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  buying  where  they  can  buy  the 
i^eapest  and  selling  where  they  can  sell  the 
dearest ;  and  consumers,  whether  of  foreign 
brandy  and  wines,  or  of  •lutton  and  beef  nat- 
urally desire  to  pay  as  small  duties  as  possi- 
ble on  things  imported. 

The  Canadian  Provinces  are  devoted  al- 
most entirely  to  agriculture.    The  climate  and 
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soil  is  well  adapted  to  raising  grain  and  all 
animals.  Their  grain  is  as  good  as  that  raised 
in  the  States;  their  hors^es  are  notoriously 
hardy  and  smart ;  their  mutton  and  beef  is  of 
prime  quality,  and  their  wool,  known  as  the 
the  Canada  combing,  brin^  the  highest  price 
in  market.  Now  these  thmgs  pa^  twenty  per 
cent,  duty  in  gold,  fully  equu  at  times  to  thir- 
ty per  cent,  in  greenbacks,  besides  some  extra 
freight.  Now  if  this  produce,  by  a  reciprocity 
treaty,  should  come  in  free,  tiie  tendency 
would  be  to  lower  our  prices  thir^  per  cent, 
if  the  bupply  was  great,  or  equal  to  half  that, 
in  any  case.  The  supply  is  almost  unlimited. 
This  fall  there  was  a  droye  of  French  cattle 
driven  back  and  forth  on  the  other  side  the 
line,  and  fifty  of  them  were  offered  at  seven 
dollars  per  head,  rather  than  pay  the  duties 
across. .  None  of  these  were  calves,  but  young 
cattle,  cows  and  oxen.  Droves  have  been  con- 
tinually coming  from  Canada  into  the  States, 
during  the  season.  I  consider  the  protection 
now  given  to  farmers  none  too  much ;  and  that 
all  the  benefit  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  would  be 
to  the  manufacturer,  for  certainly  Canadians 
do  not  wish  to  purchase  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, and  England  can  supply  them  with 
manufactured  goods  cheaper  thau  they  are  gen- 
erally produced  in  the  States. 

On  no  account  re-enact  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
The  Canadian  people  seem  to  have  no  good 
will  for,  or  sympathy  with,  the  republicanism  of 
our  government.  Indeed  the  evidences  of  a 
strong  enmity  have  been  manifested  in  years 
past,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Their  far- 
mers desire  the  advantages  of  the  American 
market  for  their  produce.  Shall  they  have  it 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  who  pay  the  Na- 
tional debt  ?  z.  £.  J. 

Irasburg,  VI, y  Dec.  23,  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BUBOFSAN  BABKXT  WILLOW. 

Having  seen  an  article  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  of  Dec.  21,  in  which  remarks 
are  made  on  the  cultivation  of  what  is  there 
called  "basket  willow,"  by  Mr.  E.  Hersey  of 
Hingham,  and  as  he  has  * 'no  time  to  answer 
questions,  except  through  the  Farmer,"  I 
would,  by  your  permission,  use  a  small  space  in 
making  the  following  inquiries : 

What  is  the  variety  of  willow  refrfred  to 
called  by  European  growers  and  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  willow  ware  ?  ^ 

How  long  has  he  had  experience  in  growing 
willow,  and  how  many  tons  of  willow  has  he 
grown,  harvested,  and  sold,  or  used  in  manu- 
facture ? 

In  concluding,  how  much  can  be  realized 
per  pound  or  per  acre  as  profit?  On  how 
many  years*  growth  8n  the  same  land  has  he 
made  his  calculation  ?  and  what  did  he  allow 
for  interest  on  land,  'manure,  planting,  weed- 
ing, cutting,  pitting,  peeling,  drying,  tying  up 
in  bundles,  effecting  sales,  and  last,   but  of 


most  consequence,  the  clearing  of  the  land  and 
having  it  fit  for  other  crops  after  the  willow  is 
no  longer  profitable  ? 

We  have  had  one  ''willow  fever,"  but  few 
who  have  been  affected  by  it  wish  for  a  seoood 
attack ;  it  may  be,  however^  that  we  have  not 
had  the  instruction  we  need,  and  as  no  wise 
farmer  would  plant  land  to  a  new  crop  that 
will  carry  fifty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  un- 
less he  has  reasonable  ground  to  expect  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  profit,  many  readers 
of  Mr.  Hersey^s  article  will  be  grateful  to 
him,  if,  by  answering  the  above  inquiries,  he 
can  assure  them  of  success  in  the  culiitxttion^ 
harvesting  and  sale  of  said  willow. 

If  for  any  reason  Mr.  H.  does  not  see  fit  to 
answer  the  above  inquiries  in  detail,  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  make  some  reply  to  them, 
as  we  farmers  now  have  time  to  compare  ex- 
periences and  prepare  to  improve  our  circum- 
stances by  planting  the  coming  season  audi 
crops  as  mav  prove  more  profitable  than  ooxn. 

I  would  also  inquire  if  Mr.  H.  has  cultivated 
more  than  one  variety  of  European  willow, 
and  if  so,  will  he  say  by  what  name  it  is  known  ? 

Dec.  28, 1868.  Saux. 


FABM  8LEDB. 

Construction. — ^As  to  the  length  of  a  aled» 
no  exact  number  of  feet  and  inches  can  be 
given  that  would  suit  the  masses  of  fanners, 
for  those  used  for  different  purposes  are  made 
of  different  lengths.  There  is,  however,  one 
prevailing  fault,  and  that  is,  not  making  them 
as  long  as  they  should  be.  Every  farmer  liaa, 
no  doubt,  noticed  that  when  drawing  logs,  or 
"sled-length  wood"  the  greater  portion  of  the 
load  comes  upon  the  hindmost  beam.  Logs 
for  the  saw  mill,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long, 
have  to  be  loaded  so  far  forward  that  danoage 
is  very  likely  to  result ;  the  pressure  of  tne 
log  coming  so  heavy  upon  the  pole  that  it  is 
broken  when  turning  around,  or  the  sled 
chances  to  drop  into  a  hollow. 

The  sled  should  be  made  the  same  width 
between  the  stakes,  as  that  of  the  wagon  kept, 
so  one  box  may  be  used  upon  both.  Use  deep 
beams ;  it  is  but  little  more  work  to  load  a  log 
upon  a  sled  twenty  inches  high,  than  one  fif- 
teen, and  the  high  sled  will  be  found  much 
more  convenient  when  passing  aroimd  in  the 
woods. 

The  pole  should  be  nine  fee^long  from  the 
doubletree  to  the  end,  and  the  doubletree  set 
as  far  back  as  it  can  be,  and  not  be  liable  to 
hit  the  end  of  the  runner  when  in  use.  The 
closer  a.  team  is  got  to  a  load  the  better,  pro- 
viding they  have  free  use  of  their  limbs.  A 
?;oo.d  rule  is  to  set  the  doubletree  eight  inches 
ront  of  a  line  from  the  front  of  one  runner  to 
another.  The  cheapest  and  best  pole  is  made 
by  framing  it  into  the  centre  of  the  roller,  and 
bracing  with  seven-eighth  round  rod.  Square 
iron  should  never  be  used  for  braces  in  this 
place,  for  if  anything  should  occur  to  bring 
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the  horses  upon  them,  serioos  damages  might 
result. 

For  a  heavy  sled,  the  raves  should  be  made 
of  hard  wood  planks,  one  and  one-half  inch 
thick,  and  ten  mches  wide,  allowing  the  outer 
edge  of  the  plank  or  raves  to  come  even  with 
the  ends  of  the  beams,  and  bore  the  stake 
holes  down  through  all.  There  are  several 
advantages  in  putting  on  raves  in  this  way ; 
the  beam  ends  are  preserved  from  splitting 
out,  as  thej  are  almost  always  found  on  sleds 
constructed  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  the 
raves  running  on  a  line  with  the  ends  of  the 
beams,  all  Eability  is  overcome  of  getting 
"stalled"  in  the  woods  by  the  sled  sliding 
around  when  heavily  loaded,  and  the  beam- 
end  catching  upon  a  tree. 

Another  unportant  thing  in  the  construction 
of  these  useful  farm  vehicles,  is,  putting  the 
roller  into  the  runners  at  the  proper  point. 
If  the  roller  is  set  too  hieh,  the  drafb  is  down- 
ward, if  too  low,  the  sled  is  lifted.  In  either 
case  the  draft  is  not  direct  from  the  seat  of  the 
load,  and  much  more  power  is  required  to 
move  a  load  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Set  the  A)ller  on  a  line  with  the  upper  side  of 
the  beams. 

Oak,  beach  and  white  ash  make  the  best 
runners.  Hickory  splits  too  easily,  unless 
very  tou^h.  Red  elm  is  best  for  beams,  and 
tough  white  oak  for  pins.  Sugar,  or  hard  ma- 
ple, makes  excellent  shoes,  but  the  timber 
should  be  seasoned  before  used.  EQckory 
makes  the  best  roller. 

When  a  &rmer  has  purchased  of  a  mechanic 
a  nice  iron  shod  sled,  he  gives  it  the  same 
care  that  he  does  his  wagons  and  carriages ; 
they  are  housed  and  painted.  But  the  plain, 
home-made  sled,  that  we  have  been  talking 
about,  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  There  is  just 
as  much  economy  in  painting  a  common  wood- 
shod  sled,  as  an  other,  and  the  durability  is 
just  as  much  increased. 

Common  yellow  ochre,  wet  up  with  raw  oil, 
makes  a  good  coating  for  sleds ;  but  if  any 
one  is  opposed  to  the  color,  the  shade  may  be 
varied  by  the  use  of  venitian  red.  Add  to 
each  pint  of  the  paint  one  gill  of  jap»an  to 
make  it  set  and  dry  good.  If  the  sled  is  not 
painted  entire,  a  good  coat  should  be  applied 
to  the  pins  before  driving  them  into  the  run- 
It  is  at  this  point  that  they  first  give 
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out,  wafer  is  taken  in  at  the  joint  and  decay 
follows. — Ohio  Farmer. 


GABB  OF  8TO0E  IN  WnrTBB. 

Though  not  ^uite  orthodox  I  am  aware,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  not  possible  that 
we  keep  our  stock  too  much  confined  in  the 
stable  in  winter.  Go  into  your  stable  some 
morning  when  the  thermometer  is  about  zero, 
say  about  sunrise  or  immediately  after,  and, 
unless  your  bam  is  warmer  than  most  are  in 
our  vicinity,  you  will  notice  the  cattle  showing 
evident  symptoms  of  being  well  chilled.    Now 


just  turn  them  into  the  yard,  and,  if  the  sun 
shines,  see  how  soon  they  will  find  the  sunny 
side  of  the  yard,  and  wDl  begin  to  stretch 
themselves  and  show  increased  comfort. 

A  neighboring  farmer  who  always  has  sleek 
cattle,  pursues  this  course.  He  feeds  his 
stock  their  meal  or  roots  early  in  the  morning, 
without  any  hay,  and  turns  them  out  about 
sunrise,  and  feeds  hay  either  in  the  yard  or  at 
the  adjoining  stack — putting  them  back  in  their 
stalls  as  early  as  4  P.  M.,  stormy  or  extreme 
cold  weather  excepted,  when  they  are  kept 
housed  most  of  the  time.  How  is  it  with  * 
mankind  P  When  do  we  enjoy  the  best  health 
or  appetite,  when  confined  m-doors  in  an  at- 
mospnere  artificially  warmed  with  little  or  no 
exercise,  or  when  out  of  doors,  with  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  exercise,  snuffing  the  keen, 
bracing  north  wind  P  I  think,  if  I  wished  to 
fatten  a  bullock  in  the  shortest  pos&ible  time, 
I  would  pursue  this  course. 

.  We  well  know  that  cattle  will  often  eat  in 
the  yard  what  they  will  refuse  in  the  stall — 
refuse  hay  or  straw.  Wbat  say  you,  brother 
farmers? — W.  J.  Feltee,  in  Co,  Oent. 


HISTOB7  OB*  THB  lATNG  TJiABUB, 

OR  PLEUBO-FNEUMOMIA. 

The  **Aifonthly  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  November  and  December^' 
contains  a  somewhat  lengthy  report  on  the 
symptoms,  character,  &c.,  of  this  disease  by 
Prof.  Gamgee,  addressed  to  Commissioner 
Gapron.  We  copy  his  remarks  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  disease,  omitting  the  particulars  of 
its  treatment  in  Massachusetts,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  familiar  with  what  was 
done  here. 

The  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle 
is  a  disease  doubtless  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 
All  reliable  records  point  to  the  simple  truth 
that  has  to  be  told  of  many  contagious  disor- 
ders, that  it  has  travelled  from  the  east  west- 
ward. Older  writers  confound  it  with  rind- 
erpest, and  a  host  of  other  maladies.  It  was 
omy  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  lung  plague, 
wherever  cattle  were  bein^  driven  to  provide 
the  many  armies  then  stirrm^,  led  to  its  dis- 
tinct and  satisfactory  descnption.  Early  in 
the  present  century  it  ravaged  France,  Bel- 
gium, Hanover,  and  Holland.  England,  iso- 
lated by  the  ocean,  and  the  extreme  north  of 
Europe,  alone  remained  free. 

With  peace  came  the  development  of  new 
industries,  and  the  most  important  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  pleuro-pneumoma  was  the 
establishment  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land of  distilleries,  starch  and  sugar  manu- 
factories, &c.,  the  refuse  of  which  it  was 
found  profitable  to  feed  to  stock.  This  led 
to  great  fctivity  and  important  modifications 
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in  the  cattle  trade,  all  favorable  to  intercourse 
between  different  countries  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  contagious  disease. 

Holland  had  long  imported  fat  and  milch 
stock  from  the  Rhine  provinces  and  other 
c<tuntrie8  to  the  East.  The  malady  was  for 
six  years  in  Belgium  before  it  entered  Holland. 
In  1835  it  was  transmitted  from  Guelderland  to 
Utrecht.  It  reached  South  Holland  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  prevailed  especially  near 
the  ^at  cattle  markets  of  Rotterdam  and 
Scheidam.  It  then  appeared  whenever  and 
wherever  infected  cattle  were  introduced  into 
South  Holland,  the  island  of  Zeeland,  Dren- 
the,  Groningen,  and  Overyssel. 

By  this  time— 184(>-'41  and  1842— circum- 
stances favored  an  agitation  for  die  repeal  *of 
restrictions  on  free  trade  in  cattle  with  Eng- 
land. The  barriers  to  contagious  disease  fix^ 
bj  our  forefathers  after  the  appearance  of 
rinderpest  in  England  were  at  last  removed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  this  caused  the  cattle 
traffic  to  grow  apace  from  Central  Europe 
through  Holland  to  England.  The  great  cat- 
tle-feeding province  of  the  Netherland,  Fries- 
land,  was  alone  infected  with  the  lung  disease 
when  its  people  eagerly  sought  to  supply  Brit- 
ish wants,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been 
constantly  the  seat  of  the  malady. 

Dutch  stock  first  introduced  the  lung  plague 
into  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  appeared  in 
1842,  in  London.  In  1843  Engfish  cattle 
communicated  the  disease  to  Scotland,  and 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of 
cattle  trade  restrictions  enforced  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  Russian  murrain,  has  been  the 
most  widespread,  as  it  has  been,  taking  the 
entire  period  of  its  ravages  into  consideration, 
the  most  destructive  of  all  maladies  attacking 
British  cattle. 

From  Holland  the  disease  travelled  to  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  from  England  at 
various  periods  it  was  communicated  to  Swe- 
den, Oldenburgh,  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

History  of  the  Iiunc  Plague  In  Amerloa. 

The  first  notice  of  the  lung  plague  in  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  1843,  when  a 
German  cow,  imported  direct  from  Europe, 
and  taken  from  shipboard  into  a  Boooklyn  cat- 
tle shed,  communicated  the  disease,  which,  it 
is  said  and  believed,  has  prevailed  more  or 
less  in  Einss  county,  Lone  Island,  ever  since. 

In  1847  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  of  New 
Jersey,  imported  some  English  stock.  Signs 
of  disease  were  noticed  soon,  and  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Richardson^s  stock,  valued  at  $10,000, 
were  slaughtered  by  him  to  prevent  an  exten- 
sion of  the  plague. 

In  1850  a  fresh  supply  of  the  lung-plague 
poison  reached  Brooklyn  from  England  in  the 
system  of  an  imported  cow. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Chenery,  of  Belmont,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  related  the  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  lung  plague  from  Holland  into 


Massachusetts  in  1859.  Four  cows  were  pur- 
chased for  him  at  Purmerend  and  Bedmster, 
shipped  at  Rotterdam  early  in  April  on  board 
the  barque  J.  C.  Humphreys,  which  arrived 
in  America  on  the  23d  of  May,  1859.  Two 
of  the  cows  were  driven  to  Belmont ;  the 
other  two  had  to  be  transported  on  wagons, 
owing  to  their  '^extremely  bad  condition," 
one  of  them  "not  having  been  on  her  feet 
during  the  twenty  dajrs  preceding  her  arrival." 
On  the  Slst  of  May,  it  being  deemed  impos- 
sible that  this  cow  could  recover,  she  was 
slaughtered,  and  on  the  2d  of  June  following 
the  second  cow  died.  The  third  cow  sickened 
on  the  20th  of  June,  and  died  in  ten  days. 
The  fourth  continued  in  a  thriving  condition. 
A  Dutch  cow,  imported  in  1852,  was  the  next 
one  observed  ill,  early  in  the  month  of  August 
following,  and  she  succumbed  on  the  20th'. 
**SevenU  other  animals  were  taken  sick  in 
rapid  succession,  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea 
was  first  advanced  that  the  disease  was  iden- 
tical with  that  known  in  Europe  as  epizootic 
pleuro-pneumonia."  Mr.  Chenery  the  n  did 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease from  his  firm.  The  last  case  at  the 
Highland  farm,  Belmont,  occurred  on  the  8tii 
of  January,  1860. 

In  June,  1859,  Curtis  Stoddard,  of  North 
Brookfield,  bought  three  young  cattle,  one 
buU  and  two  heiiem,  from  Mr.  Chenery.  One 
calf  showed  signs  of  sickness  on  the  way  home. 
Leonard  Stoddard,  father  of  Curtis,  thinking 
he  could  better  treat  this  sick  calf,  took  it  to 
his  own  bam,  where  he  had  forty-eight  head, 
exclusive  of  calves,  and  with  which  the  calf 
mingled.  One  animal  after  another  was  at- 
tacked, till  the  12th  of  April,  when  thirteen 
head  had  died,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
were  sick.  The  disease  continued  to  spread 
from  farm  to  farm  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
favored  the  admixture  of  stock.  The  period 
of  incubation  in  well  defined  cases  variea  from 
nineteen  to  thirty-six  days,  and  averaged 
twenty-six  and  two-thirds  days. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  a  little  slow 
at  first,  overcame  the  delays  incident  to  legis- 
lation, and  established  a  commission,  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  disease.    *  *  * 

From  numerous  inquiries  there  is  not  the  • 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  lung  dis- 
ease continued,  ever  since  its  first  introduction, 
to  attack  some  of  the  numerous  dairies  on  Long 
Island.  One  of  the  best  informed  dairymen 
in  Brooklyn  informed  me  that,  three  months 
after  starting  in  business,  sixteen  years  ago,  he 
lost  eleven  out  of  twelve  cows  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  bought 
more  and  began  to  inoculate  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Other  people  were  losing,  and  he  es- 
tablished himself  on  Jamaica  Pond  to  be  clear 
of  every  one.  When  he  stopped  inoculating 
the  disease  reappeared.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bab- 
bit, of  Laiiayette  avenue,  was  the  first  to  in- 
oculate after  the  introduction  of  this  practice 
in  Europe,  and  many  dairymen  adopted  it. 
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The  board  of  health  opposed  the  practice,  as 
many  of  the  cows  lost  portions  of  the  tail,  and 
reports  were  made  of  blood  and  matter  find  • 
ing  their  waj  into  the  milk-pail.  The  disease 
has  never  ceased,  and  I  have  visited  many 
dairies,  in  all  of  which  at  one  time  or  another 
and  in  most  of  which  during  the  present  year, 
the  disease  has  prevailed.  In  five  dairies! 
examined,  within  100  yards  of  each  other,  I 
found  one  or  two  sick  cows  in  each.  The 
Hartford  Insurance  Company,  which  has  re- 
cently suspended  operations,  lost  heavily  on 
the  insurance  of  cows  firom  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease,  and  that  company  objected  also  to 
the  practice  of  inoculation. 

From  Mr.  BedelPs  statement,  there  is  no 
doubt    of  the  existence  of  the  'contagious 

Eleuro-pneumonia  in  New  Jersey  when  he  first 
ought  nis  cattle.  Mr.  Robert  Jennings,  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  had  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  disease  on  its  appearance  in  Camden  and 
Gloucester  counties.  New  Jersey,  in  the  year 
1859.  In  1860  it  crossed  the  Delaware  river 
into  PhiladdpUia,  spreading  very  rapidly  in  all 
directions,  particularly  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  country  Imown  as  '*The  Neck'* — ^many 
of  the  dairymen  losingfrom  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  their  herds.  Tl^e  sale  of  sick  cattle 
continued,  as  it  always  does,  unless  prevented 
by  riffid  laws.  .  In  1861  the  malady  appeared 
in  D&ware,  and  in  Burlington  count^.  New 
Jersey,  and  the  disease  could  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  Philadelphia  market. 

The  records  of  outbreaks  are  by  no  means 
satisfactoiy,  but  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
Maryland,  Mr.  Martin  Goldsborough,  infonns 
me  that  the  malady  has  been  very  destructive 
on  many  farms  of  that  State  for  the  past  three 
years.  Individuals  have  lost  their  entire  herds, 
m  some  cases  numbering  24,  30,  and  as  high 
as  47  head.  Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  legislature  in  Mary- 
land with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  successful 
measures,  but  without  enect.  Mr.  Golds- 
borough's  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
disease  in  Maryland  is  due  to  the  purchase  of 
cattle  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  malady  for  some  years  in  Philadelphia. 
I  have  seen  it  on  two  farms  in  Delaware  coun- 
ty, and  it  has  been  on  several  others  recently. 
Bucks  county  has  suffered  much  for  two  years. 
A  correspond<.nt  informs  me  that  in  March, 
1867,  a  drove  of  cows  was  taken  into  that 
county,  and  one  of  them  was  observed  sick. 
These  animals  were  distributed  among  the 
farmers  and  sOon  the  plague  appeared  la  all 
directions.  An  cfiorC  was  made  then  to  se- 
cure the  aid  of  the  State  lejgi«(lature,  without 
effect,  and  to  this  day  the  disease  is  in  Bucks 
coonty.  The  last  case  I  have  to  report  is  at 
Newtown,  Bucks  county,  where  the  disease 
was  introduced  by  cows  bought  in  the  Phila- 
delphia nuirket. 

1  can  corroborate  the  statements  made  as  to 
the  sale  of  catile  that  are  infected.    Not  only 


has  this  occurred  often  where  the  disease  has 
been  most  rife  for  years  past,  as  on  Long  Is- 
land, but  recently,  in  maiking  inquiries  in  |>el- 
aware  county,  Pennsylvania,  I  learned  of  three 
cows  which  had  been  sold  **be{dlhy''  (?)  out 
of  an  infected  herd.  Such  a  practice  explains 
the  progress  of  the  disease  further  south  than 
Maryland. 

I  recently  visited  the  diuries  of  KendalPs 
Green  and  Greorgetown,  near  Washington,  and 
found  that  last  year  the  cattle  had  been  nearlv 
entirely  exterminated  by  the  disease — so  much 
so  that  to  the  present  day  the  poor  people  who 
keep  only  one  or  two  cowi^  are  afraid  to  buy 
and  in  constant  fear  lest  Uie  malady  shonld  re- 
turn. 

Three  years  since  the  lung  plague  appeared 
in  Alexandria  county,  Virginia.  It  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  ever  since,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  malady  has 
travelled  as  far  west  as  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
but  of  this  I  have  not  been  enabled  in  the  brief 
time  since  I  commenced  the  inquiry  to  obtain 
satisfactory  evidence.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  if  the  disease  had  reappeared 
•m  Massachusetts,,  and  personal  inquiries  in 
various  parts  of  tiie  State  show  that  it  is  quite 
fi'ee  from  the  disease,— thanks  to  the  enei^ 
of  its  people  and  the  enlightened  action  of  its 
legislature. 

Of  all  the  cattle  diseases  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  in  the  lon^  run  the  moat  destructive,  because 
the  most  insiduous  and  the  least  likely  to  rouse 
people  to  united  action  for  its  effectual  sup- 
pression. To  ignore  its  presence  is,  however, 
to  insure  that  the  cattle  mortality  of  America, 
like  that  of  England,  will  be  at  least  doubled 
in  a  few  years'  time.  Rational  means,  ener- 
getic action,  and  earnest  co-operation  between 
the  different  States  and  the  central  govern- 
ment may,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  now, 
save  many  millions  annually  in  the  not  distant 
future. 


FHOSPHATIO  DEPOSITS. 

"We  have  forborne  any  notice  of  the  re- 
markable discovery  of  phosphatic  deposits  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, lest  we  might  help  to  give  currency  to 
what  seemed  very  exaggerated  estimates  of 
their  value,  and  forward  the  aims  of  specula- 
tors. There  is  no  longer,  however,  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  truth  has  hardly  yet  been  told 
of  them,  and  of  the  great  wealth  which  under- 
lies thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  along 
the  Ashley  river.  They  are  known  to  contain 
notions  of  tons  of  fossilixed  bones,  the  tusks 
of  elephants,  nuunmoths,  hippotami,  the  teeth 
of  sharks,  and  a  multitudinous  variety  of  irregu- 
larly shaped  phosphatic  nodules  of  animal  ori- 
^n,  underlymg  the  surface  soil,  and  averag- 
mg  in  many  places  a  foot  in  thickness.  After 
removing  the  surface  soil,  quantities  of  brown 
phosphatic  nodules  worn  into  water  holes  and 
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bearing  the  imprint  of  marine  shells  are  first 
reached.  Beneath  this  deposit  is  a  stratum  of 
stiff  blue  clay  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  be- 
low this  again  another  layer  of  the  same  thick- 
ness of  bones  and  nodules — many  of  the  bones 
being  of  enormous  size  and  indicating  a  period 
of  the  world  when  the  Icthyosaurus,  the  Plesi- 
osaums  and  Megatherium  lived  and  flourished 
and  the  sea  covered  many  fathoms  deep  what 
has  since  become,  either  by  gradual  upheaval 
or  by  some  sudden  cataclysm,  dry  land.  Be- 
low the  last-mentioned  stratum  lies  a  bed  of 
white  marl  unusually  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
which,  therefore,  smo  constitutes  an  excellent 
fertilizer,  although  less  valuable  than  the  su- 
perincumbent deposits  of  phosphates.  Practi- 
cal experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  phosphatic  deposits  of  South  Carolina  are 
of  unusual  commercial  importance. — Amen- 
can  Farmer,  Baltimore. 


No  worse  habit  can  be  formed  by  a  horse 
in  the  stable  than  that  of  stall-kicking,  and  as 
soon  as  one  is  detected  in  the  act,  some  means 
should  be  used  to  prevent  its  continuation. 

The  kicking  is  usually  done  with  one  foot  at 
a  time,  and  from  different  causes ;  sometimes 
fright,  at  others  viciousness  or  disease ;  usu- 
ally the  latter.  When  a  horse  has  stood  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  in  the  stable,  or 
has  been  driven  m  the  mud,  the  le^s  of  the 
animal  become  fevered,  and  the  skin  irritated, 
unless  the  groom  is  very  particular  in  his  work. 
When  the  legs  are  thus  affected  a  smarting 
sensation  is  created  every  time  the  horse  urin- 
ates by  the  water  spattering  on  to  his  legs, 
and  80  acute  is  the  pain  that  he  bounds  around 
the  stable  pawing  and  kicking  as  if  standing  in 
fire. 

A  few  years  ago  we  kept  a  horse  which,  al- 
though spirited,  was  one  of  the  kindest  and 
most  obedient  animals  that  we  ever  drew  rein 
over.  This  horse  would  never  relieve  himself 
in  the  stable  so  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  contain,  if  not  well  bedded,  and  we  have 
had  the  weather-boarding  entirely  knocked  off 
from  the  barn,  next  to  the  stable,  when  we 
have  neglected  to  litter  the  floor  well  beneath 
him.  1?  a  plenty  of  bedding  was  supplied,  he 
always  stood  perfectly  quiet.  When  a  horse 
kicks  in  the  stable  from  the  cause  just  men- 
tioned, the  best  remedy  is  to  bed  well,  clean 
the  legs  thoroughly  every  day,  and  apply  to 
them  some  sofl  g^ase  or  healing  ointment. 
The  legs  may  be  badly  affected  by  some  skin 
disorder,  and -go  unnoticed  for  weeks,  unless 
a  close  examination  is  made. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  horses  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  stall  kicking,  from  being 
compelled  to  stand  upon  badly  constructed 
stable  floors.  When  forced  to  stand  upon  an 
acclivity,  even  if  very  gradual,  such  stress  is 
brought  upon  the  muscles  of  the  hind  legs  that 
they  become  painful,  and  for  relief  the  horse 


kicks  first  with  one  foot  and  then  another. 
Before  a  man  chastises  his  animal  for  bad  hab- 
its, he  should  detect  the  cause  of  the  misde- 
meanor, and  ten  chances  to  one  if  he  don*t 
find  himself  more  in  fault  than  the  horse. 

When  it  is  positively  known  that  the  kicking 
is  done  from  maliciousness — ^which  is  venr  sel- 
dom the  case^-confine  the  horse  in  a  stall  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  his  lying  down  and 
getting  up,  and  plank  up  the  sides  of  the  stall 
so  that  his  heels  cannot  force  the  wall  away. 
In  such  a  place  the  habit  will  soon  be  given 
up,  as  the  animal  will  notice  that  nothiDg  is 
accomplished  by  its  efforts. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  British  journals  is  of 
the  opinion  that  stable-kicking  is  sometimes 
caused  from  itching.  If  this  is  true,  it  is,  of 
course,  particularly  the  case  whilst  the  dietaiy 
is  dry  and  stimulating,  as  is  &pt  to  be  the  case 
with  hard  worked  and  grain-fed  horses  in  the 
winter. 

If  such  itching  is  suspected,  give  the  animal 
a  small  dose  of  aloes,  allow  an  ounoe  of  nitre 
every  week  or  ten  days  in  a  mash,  supply  dail} 
a  few  roots  or  some  bran,  and  in  cold  frosty 
weather  avoid  wetting  the  horse^s  limbs,  which 
can  be  kept  perfectly  clean  with  the  use  of  the 
wisp  and  dandy  brush. — Ohio  Farmer. 


BAISINa  OAIiVlBS. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Franklin,  Mass., 
Farmers*  Club,  the  President,  Phineas  Sted- 
man,  Esq.,  ader  advising  farmers  and  dairy- 
men to  raise  their  own  calves,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  method : — 

The  calves  may  be  most  economically  fed 
by  taking  them  from  the  cow  during  the  first 
week.  Having  learned  to  drink  new  milk 
readily,  skimmed  milk,  wanned  to  the  temper- 
ature of  new  milk  may  be  substituted  gradual- 
ly until,  at  three  weeks  old,  the  new  milk  may 
be  withheld  entirely.  Oil  meal  and  wheat 
bran  should  now  be  given,  commencing  with 
a  table  spoonful  once  a  day.  This  fehoiud  be 
scalded  and  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time  to 
swell.  Afler  a  few  days,  the  provender  may 
be  given  at  each  meal,  and  the  quantity  in- 
creased at  discretion.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  calves,  and  indeed  all  young 
stock  be  kept  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition. 
It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  keep  a  jroung 
animal  growing,  than  to  bring  it  again  into  a 
flourishing  condition  afler  it  has,  by  want  of 
care  or  proper  food,  been  allowed  to  stop 
growing.  I  prefer  to  rear  calves  which  are 
dropped  in  aijtumn  or  early  winter.  At  this 
season  they  are  likely  to  receive  better  care, 
are  better  prepared  to  bear  the  cold  of  the 
succeeding  winter,  and  until  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  bold  an  advance  of  several  months, 
in  age  and  size,  over  those  which  are  dropped 
the  following  spring,  while  always  classed  of 
the  same  age. 
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OLD  FBUDNDS. 

A  few  days  sinoe,  an  express  man  brought 

ns  a  bundle  which  proved,  on  examination,  to 

contain  Vols.  I  and  II  of  the  Nbw  England 

Farmer,  published  bj  Thos.  W.   Shepard, 

Rogers^  Building,  Congress  St.,  Boston,  and 

covering  the  period  from  Aug.  3,  1822,  to 

Julj   24,   1824.    These  complete    our  file, 

from  which,  for  several  years,  those  volumes 

have  been  missing.    The  friend  to  whom  we 

are  indebted  for  this  favor,  in  a  brief  note 

accompanying  the  gill,  says : — 

"I  send  von  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  New 
England  Fabmeb  because  your  claim  to  them  is 
better  than  mine.  But  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor,  if 
you  Shalt  supply  yourself  with  like  numbers  ftt>m 
another  source,  for  you  to  return  the  sacred  vol- 
umes to  one  whose  claim  to  them  is  second  only 
to  your  own." 

We  wonder  not  that  our  friend  places  so 
high  a  value  upon  these  relics  of  the  past. 
Their  pages  tell  many  a  strange  story  of  the 
times  fifty  years  ago,  when  agriculture  was 
almost  in  its  infancy  in  this  country.  The 
*^tent  plough^*  figuring  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  "Agricultural  Establishmtot,  No.  20 
Merchants  Row,*'  for  instance,  would  make  a 
carious  figure  beside  one  of  the  highly  fin- 
iahedy  beautifully  shaped  implements  of  to- 
day. Other  implements  and  tools  mentioned 
in  the  same  advertisement  have  years  since 
disappeared  before  the  march  of  improvement 
in  their  field. 

Another  instructive  fact  is  the  difference 
in  the  prices  of  farm  produce  then  and  to-day. 
A  concise  table  gives  the  rates  of  leading 
articles  in  this  market,  from  which  we  quote 
a  few  items : 

BeMia,irbii. 900100 

Beef,beiit,^ ft 8  0 .  10 

Butter,  liiit  qaallty,  V"  ft 11  (^ .  12 

**      second  do.,  «"  ft 0  0 .  10 

•<      lamp,r0Uil,«'ft 18  O.  20 

Cfaease,  new  milk,  ^ft 70.    8 

Vlour,  Genesee,  ^  bbl 7  76  (^  7  87 

Kggs.^doz 14  6.  15 

Ftek,  rre»h,  ifft 7^.8 

liOmb,  4F  quarter 80  (^  •  46 

Potatoes,  V  burh .  .  .  45  ^ .  47 

PMiltry,^  ft 10  a .  14 

Wool,  Merino,  4f  ft,  washed 65  O  •  60 

*«     native,  IT  ft,  washed 870.  40 

Hay,^  ton 1800  #2200 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  prices  of  farmers^  produce  were 
nmch  less  than  at  the  present  time,  while  the 
costom  of  trade  was  such  that  the  farmer  was 
obliged  to  take  most  of  his  pay  in  "store 
pay,"  or  barter.  The  Fabmeb  was  then  pub- 
lidied  on  a  sheet  less  than  one-third  its  pres- 
ent aize,  and  ^  price  was  $3.00  a  year,  or 


$2.50,  **if  paid  within  sixty  days»"  Taking 
butter  as  a  standard,  the  farmer  of  those  days 
who  felt  interest  enough  in  his  calling  to  sop- 
port  a  paper  devoted  to  its  improvement, 
sent  20  pounds  of  his  prime  butter  for  his 
yearns  subscription.  To-day,  from  5  to  6 
pounds  is  all  that  is  required,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  customers  ready  to  take  it  at  his 
own  door,  and  pay  him  in  cash,  too,  so  that 
the  printer  is  not  obh'ged  to  play  the  part  of 
''middle  man." 

We  are  under  obh'gation  for  this  most  ac- 
ceptable donation  of  our  friend,  whose  name 
we  withhold  simply  because  we  think  such 
reserve  more  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 
If  any  of  our  readers  has  in  bis  possession  the 
volumes  of  the  Farmer,  first  series,  for  the 
above  period,  which  he  will  dispose  of,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  him. 


AMBBIOAir  DAIBYMBN'B  ASSOCIA- , 

TION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13  and  14. 
From  a  report  in  the  Scraldt  of  that  city,  we 
learn  that  the  attendance  throughout  the  ses- 
sion was  very  full  and  the  dairymen  generally 
express  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  convention,  which  has  been 
more  marked  than  at  any  previous  one. 

Many  topics  of  interest  to  dairymen  were 
discussed,  to  some  of  which  we  may  allude 
more  folly  hereafter. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the 
Government  to  include  cheese  in  the  army  and 
navy  rations ;  requesting  Congress  to  furnish 
such  aid  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
may  secure  the  regular  publication  of  informa- 
tion regarding  diseases  of  animals,  and  the 
adoption  of  means  for  the  prevention  of  such 
diseases ;  changing  the  constitution  so  that  all 
the  States  might  be  represented;  referring 
the  question  of  abortion  in  cows  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Cornell  University,  and  requesting 
them  to  institute  a  careful  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  malady,— ^its  probable  cause 
— its  prevention  or  cure.  Also,  that  the  trus- 
tees of  the  said  University  furnish  to  the  As* 
sociation  full  information  respecting  the  chem- 
ical properties  of  milk  and  of  rennet. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Gamgee,  of  the  Yeterinaiy  College,  London, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  to  an  audience 
that  filled  the  largest  hall  in  the  city.    The 
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subject  of  his  lecture  was  '*The  Diseases  of 
Cattle  and  the  influence  of  those  Diseases  on 
Milk.^^  We  have  not  space  for  any  abstract 
of  this  address,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the 
fferald. 

Some  idea  of  Prof.  Gamgee^s  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  of  his  ability  as  a  writer,  may 
be  formed  from  the  extract  we  publish  in 
another  column  from  his  report  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  elected,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Pretident—'BoTn.tio  Beymouri  of  Oneida. 

Ftoe-ZYMitfento— T.  G.  Alvord,  of  Onondaga;  L,  L. 
Wiiiht.  of  Oueida:  8.  T.  Miller,  of  Lewis;  A  Baroham, 
of  Chaotaaqva;  John  W.  Baah,  of  Chemung ;  E.G. 
Mom,  of  Green;  C.  B.  Qhadwick,  Canada  West:  N. 
Dwlght,  Mass.;  W.  G.^tng,  IlllnoU;  A.  Bartlott, 
Ohio :  B.  C.  Wickham,  Vermont:  T.  8.  Gold,  Conneet- 
cutj_B.  H.  Wilder,  Wisconsin;  8.  Howard,  Michigan; 
N.  W.  Woodbine,  North  Carolina;  J.  Btanion  Gonld, 
Ponghkeepsie ;  M.  J.  Harden,  Kentucky. 

Secretary  and  TVeofurer— Gardner  B.  Weeks,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WOOIi  AT  THB  OUBTOK  HOUBEB. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Randall,  as  IVesident 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers^  Association 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  representative 
of  the  interests  of  the  wool  growers  of  the 
coantry,  has  been  called  to  the  fact  t^t  in- 
voices of  foreign  wool  finer  and  different  in 
other  particulars  than  the  carpet  wools  de- 
scribed in  the  tariff  act  as  admissible  in  the 
third  dass,  at  three  and  six  cents  duty,  have 
been  offered  at  the  Custom  Houses.  We 
learn  by  an  article  in  the  last  Bural  New 
TorkeTf  that  this  information  was  conmiuni- 
cated  to  Mr.  Randall  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
soon  as  such  wool  was  offered,  by  the  respec- 
tive appraisers  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
without  any  concert  of  action  between  these- 
gentlemen.  Both  of  these  appraisers  believed 
that  the  wool  alluded  to  should  fall  in  class 
one,  under  the  clause  in  the  law  which  includes 
in  that  class  J 'all  wools  not  described  or 
designated  in  the  other  classes.^* 

Dr.  Randall  says,  "these  'veiy  fine  carpet 
wools,*  as  those  who  handle  them  would  fain 
term  them,  are  severally  applicable  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  lower  grades  of  cloth,  cas- 
simeres,  satinets,  &c.,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  can  be  used  as  combing  wools.  They 
are  sometimes  mixed  in  the  same  bales  with 
true  carpet  wools.  To  an  unskilled  observer 
they  might  appear  to  be  the  same.  A  custom 
house  officer,  inexpert  in  his  duty,  or  ready  to 
commit  a  fraud,  might  pass  them  for  the  same. 


No  important  amount  of  this  wool  has  yet  been 
imported,  but  rumors  have  reached  us  that 
more  of  it  is  to  arrive.  It  is  said  that  a  lai^ 
Boston  house  has  a  partner  or  agent  looking 
after  such  wools  in  Europe,  in  the  full  expec- 
tation that  they  will  pass  the  Boston  Custom 
House,  at  three  and  six  cents  duties,  as  carpet 
wools.**  We  must  again  repeat  the  question, 
Is  this  a  good  time  for  wool  growers*  associa- 
tions to  go  to  sleep  P 


BITOT  ON  COBJBT. 

The  newspapers  have  reported  the  death  of 
cattle  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  caused  by  eating  the  smut 
which  is  said  to  be  unusually  abundant  on  com 
this  year.  Many  Western  farmers,  however, 
do  not  believe  that  these  deaths  were  caused 
by  the  smut.  A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  suggests  that  over  eating  of  dry  stalks 
without  sufficient  water  to  moisten  them  is  the 
true  cause.  Of  a  drove  of  cattle  which  were 
turned  into  a  field  of  fifteen  acres  after  har- 
vesting, twenty  years  ago,  in  which  there  was 
no  water,  and  in  a  veiy  dry  time,  eleven  died 
in  two  or  three  days.  On  examination,  the 
nuunfold  in  every  case  was  full  and  tight  with 
dry  com  fodder.  The  cattle,  being  let  into  a  new 
kind  of  perfectly  dry  food,  had  gorged  them- 
selves. Having  no  water  to  aid  Uie  gastric 
juice,  the  mainfold  had  become  perfectly  ex- 
hausted from  incapacity  to  soften  so  large  a 
quantity  of  dry  fodder ;  inflammation,  stupe- 
faction and  death  followed.  Many  cattle  in 
the  same  county  died  that  fall  from  the  same 
cause.  The  preventive  adopted  was  not  to 
allow  cattle  to  remain  long  on  such  large 
quantities  of  dry  fodder,  and  to  have  them 
fblly  supplied  with  water,  before  and  after  go- 
ing'into  the  field. 

Another  farmer  wa3  very  careful  this  fall 
while  husking  his  com  to  throw  out  all  the 
smutty  stalks,  and  pile  them  on  one  side  of 
his  bam  out  of  the  reach  of  his  own  stock. 
One  of  his  neighbor*s  cows,  however,  got  to 
the  heap  and  has  eaten  of  it  for  the  past  six 
weeks,  and  thrives  well.  He  therefore  doubts 
whether  smut  is  ever  injurious  to  cattle. 


PuBB  BmsD  Stock.  —  We  learn  by  the 
Country  Oentlenian  that  Mr.  C.  Horace  Hub- 
bard, Springfield,  yt.,has  purchased  from  the 
well  known  Short-hom  herd  of'Faoli  Lathrop, 
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Soath  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  the  sister  heifers 
Tarieo  bhth  and  56/^,  by  Marmion,  1843,  out 
of  Yarico  19th,  and  Bomance  by  Autocrat  2d, 
5335,  out  of  Yarico  55th;  also  of  Henry  M. 
Amu,  Springfield,  Vt.,  the  bull  calf  BiehdieUf 
by  4Ui  Lord  Oxford,  out  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Sheldon,  Greneya,  N.  Y.,  has 
sold  the  Short-horn  bull  6th  Duke  of  Oeneoa, 
to  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Bedford,  Houston,  Ey.,  for 
t3000,  and  ten  animala  to  Col.  W.  S.  King, 
Minneapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  Duchess  County,  has 
sold  to  H.  S.  Parke,  Bay  Side,  the  Jersey 
heifers  Fleda  and  Frolic  and  bull  calf  Saratoga, 
Jr. ;  and  to  Geo.  I.  Seney,  New  York,  the 
cows  Kathleen  and  Hattie. 


Bbrkshirb  Cottstt,  MAfis.'The  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  this  county  was  incorporated 
in  1811,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  managed 
m  New  England.  It  pays  all  premiums  offered, 
and  iiks  between  two  and  three  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash  in  the  locker.  At  the  annual 
meeting  at  Fittsfield  officers  were  elected  for 
1869,  as  follows  :— 

Prendeni-^B,ichBxd  Goodman  ofLenox. 
FtM Pretidents-^eorttQ  T.Flnnkett  of  Hinsdale, 
J.  H.  Crooke  of  Fittsfield. 
Secretary^.  E.  Merrill  of  Fittsfield. 
TV-Mmrsr— H.  M.  Pelrson. 
ilttdifor— Fhineas  Allen. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  vote  of  the  So- 
ciety abolishing  all  premiums  on  horse-racing 
under  the  name  of  trials  of  speed,  and  also  to 
its  action  for  the  protection  of  farmers  against 
imposition  in  the  purchase  of  commerdal 
manures. 


WiNBSOB  County,  Vt. — ^We  learn  by  the 
Vermont  Standard  that  at  an  unusually  large 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  this  county,  Jan.  19,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  1869 : — 

JVetMent— Henry  Balford,  of  Springfield. 
Vice  Prtaidenis^l,  T.  Tucker  of  Boyalton,  Joitln 
F.  MeEenzie  of  Qneehee. 
SVcamrer— Lorenzo  Richmond  of  Woodftoek* 
gflflrctery— Lorenzo  Kent  of  Woodctock* 


The  Potato  Mania. — ^The  lfeu>  York  Sun 
says  '*we  have  had  tulip  mania,  moms  multi- 
caulis  mania,  but.  who  ever  heard  of  a  potato 
mania  ?^*  We  supposed  that  eyerybody  except 
Tery  young  folks  remembered  the  Bohan  pota- 
to mania,  to  which  the  present  disease  is  very 
similar.  It  says,  *  *Last  Spring  the  Early  Rose 
Fouto  sold  readily  in  New  i  ork  at  $3  per 
pound  or  $120  per  bushel ;  but  this  is  nothmg 


in  comparison  to  the  price  at  which  a  new  com- 
petitor for  potato  fame  is  now  being  sold  to 
some  of  our  speculators  in  this  esculent. 
Here  are  the  prices  of  a  few  bona  fide  sales 
in  the  past  week,  and  we  assure  our  readsrs 
that  there  was  no  discount  for  cash  or  cow  in 
this  transaction;  sixteen  potatoes  brought 
$825 ;  twelye  potatoes  brought  $615 ;  one  po- 
tato brought  $50 ;  one  was  traded  for  a  good 
cow  yalued  at  $60. 


MISTAXB8  OF  BHXODF  FABMBBB. 

A  large  dass  of  sheep  farmers  haye  made 
two  or  three  mistakes,  and  now  threaten  to 
make  another.  They  had  not  fimmess  enough 
to  ^  through  a  pinching  time  in  the  wool 
busmess  without  becoming  discouraged,  and 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  sacrificing  their 
flocks.  Sheep  that  would  have  before  long 
been  in  good  demand,  and  brought  a  remu- 
nerating price  to  those  disposed  to  sell,  haye 
been  recklessly  crowded  off  at  less  than  the 
yalue  of  a  single  fleece,  to  be  killed  for  their 
pelts  with  less  than  half  a  yearns  growth  of 
wool  on  them.  Secondly,  many  that  haye  re- 
tained flocks  haye  abandoned  improyements  on 
them ;  bred  them,  the  past  fall,  to  rams  of  in- 
ferior quality,  or  made  the  most  irrational 
crosses.  Third,  not  a  few  farmers,  we  are 
told,  in  certain  portions  of  the  country,  are 
preparing  to  make  another  egregious  mistake 
— namely,  to  giye  their  sheep  an  excessively 
poor  wintering,  feeding  them  yeiy  scantily  and 
compelling  them  in  a  great  measure  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

The  folly  of  this  last  procedure  is  fullj 
equal  to  that  of  either  of  the  others ;  and  it 
is  barbarous  as  well  as  foolbh.  If  sheep  are 
worth  wintering,  it  is  certainly  more  profita- 
ble to  giye  them  a  full  suppty  of  food,  and  thus 
preserve  their  lives  and  obtain  their  full  amount 
of  wool  and  lambs  next  spring,  than  it  is  to  go 
to  half  the  same  cost  for  xeep  and  have  half 
or  more  of  the  sheep  perish  in  March — ^lose 
half  the  value  of  the  wool  and  nearly  the  en- 
tire drop  of  lambs.  We  question  the  moral 
right  of  any  man  thus  purposely  and  without 
actual  necessity,  to  subject  to  slow  starva);ion 
and  Xons  protracted  sutferin^  any  animal,  and 
•specially  any  domestic  animal.  And  what 
smJl  we  say  of  its  humanity  P  •  Whoever  has 
seen  a  flodc  perishing  in  March,  from  starved 
wintering,  can  bear  witness  to  the  utter  mis- 
ery of  the  spectacle.  Human  beings  seem  to 
suffer  no  more.  Does  the  prayer,  **that  mer- 
cy I  to  others  show,  that  mercy  show  to  me,*^ 
include  nothing  in  its  scope  but  men  and 
women? — Rural  New  Yorker. 


• 

Savino  Flower  Seeds. — ^The'  seeds  of 
audi  flowers  as  are  liable  to  be  scattered  and 
lost  to  the  raiser,  as  the  pansy,  for  instance, 
may  be  kept  for  use  by  tying  a  bit  of  muslin 
around  the  seed-bud  beibre  it  ripens  and  opens. 
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Tba  fragmentfl  of  the  writingf  of  diillu- 
gnubed  men  iro  «>iDetimes  collected  together 
and  giren  to  the  world  u  "Uopnbluhed  Man- 
mcripH,"  As  a  fragment  of  that  greateTent, 
the  Hen  Fever  of  1852,  we  preunC  thii  month, 
the  above  illnitration  as  ao  "onpablubed  cut-" 
It  was  eograved  to  illnatrata  the  text  of  a 
work  on  poultT}',  which  in  conaeqaeiice  of  the 
sadden  abatemeat  of  that  fever  wai  never 
pnbluhed.  It  if  well  wa«oned,  and  is  too 
good  to  be  lost;  as  it  wu  drawn  from  life,  and 
tnthfnll]'  repreaenta  one  branch  of  the  Shan- 
ghai familj,  altbongh  the  leg  feathers,  which 
were  a  characteristic  of  the  Giej  and  other 
varietie*  of  the  Chinese  fowls,  are  wanting. 
Our  ent,  we  believe,  was  drawn  frtMu  a  pair 
of  fowls  of  the  importa^on  of  Dr.  Kerr,  of 
PhUadelpbia,  made  in  1847,  and  bred  bj  Mr. 
P.  Melendy,  now  of  loiva. 

As  a  memorial  of  this  once  famous  breed 
Hr.  Bement  closes  his  account  of  them,  in  his 
American  FouUerer^g  Companion,  with  the 
following  remailB:— "It  was    the  Shanghai 


which  created  the  ;'Fowl  Fever,"  a  few  jtan 
since,  and  it  was  on  the  Shanghai  that  the 
bubble  borst.  They  are  no  longer  the  aristoo- 
racy  of  the  fowl-yard;  their  day  has  passed, 


OBirTBATBD   HAfiUBBB. 

Fbieks  Browk; — Dming  the  two  days 
and  evenings  of  the  "Farmers'  Convention" 
at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  last  week,  the  sub- 
ject of  commercial  and  artificially  nrepared 
manures,  was  pretty  fally  discnssea.  Hie 
amount  of  money  annoally  expended  by 
the  American  farmer  for  goanoi,  superphos- 
phates, pondretMs,  ground  Dones,  fish  pomace, 
and  other  concentrated  manures,  in  Ibe  aggre- 
gate,  is  a  vast  snm. 

From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  I 
think  their  nse  is  annually  upon  the  increase, 
and  the  inference  if  that  farmers,  upon  the 
whole,  find  the  purchase  and  application  of 
them  to  their  land  a  profitable  mveslment; 
though  f>ccasionally  the  use  of  them  disap- 
points the  expectaUons  of  the  fanner.    Such 
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cases  may  be  caosed  hj  the  use  of  a  poor  arti^ 
de  of  BQperphosphate  or  other  nearly  worth- 
less trash,  iwlmed  off  upon  him  by  an  unprin- 
cipled manufacturer  or  dealer  in  the  article — 
and,  sometimes,  a  good  and  really  valuable 
concentrated  manure  may  fail  in  increasing 
the  crop  by  injudicious  application.  Such 
cases  I  have  known  in  the  use  of  guano  and 
fuperphosphater  where  the  seed,  when  planted 
or  sown  in  immediate  contact  with  these  pow- 
erful manures,  failed  to  '*come  up"»-or  if 
they  did  come,  their  growth  was  greatly  re- 
tarded. 

Before  the  Southern  rebellion,  PeruTian 
guano  was  sold  at  about  $60  per  ton,  and 
uige  quantities  were  annually  used  both 
North  and  South — more  especially  in  many  of 
the  older  Southern  States — for  the  wheat  crop. 

More  than  twenty  years  of  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  by  Mr.  Lawes,  and  the 
practical  results  of  thousands  of  farmers  in 
Eogland,  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  for 
the  production  of  maximum  crops  of  wheat  a 
full  supply  of  nitrogenous  manures  is  essential.. 
Mr.  Lawes  has  furnished  his  wheat  crops  with 
this  supply  by  the  direct  application  of  about 
150  pounds  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia  per  acre.  This,  probably,  would  be 
found  too  expensive  for  our  farmers.  Proba- 
bly the  cheapest  source  from  which  our  far- 
mers ccmld  obtain  it,  would  be  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  prime  Peruvian  guano,  which  con- 
tains from  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  besides  phosphates  and  potash. 
This  guano  is  now  quoted  in  Boston  price  cur- 
rents at  $100  per  ton,  in  ffreenbacks.  The 
average  increase  of  wheat  by  the  application 
of  100  pounds  of  guano  in  England,  is  esti- 
mated at  three  bushels,  or  nme  bushels  per 
acre  from  300  pounds  of  guano.  If  it  will  do 
that  here,  (at  the  price  of  flour  for  several 
years  past) ,  we  think  it  will  pay^  even  at  the 
present  price  of  guano.  Nine  bushels  of 
wheat  will  make  two  barrels  of  prime  flour — 
worth  here  $15  per  barrel — 300  pounds  of 
guano,  freight  and  application,  will  cost,  say 
f  17,  leaving  a  profit  of  $13  on  the  purchase  of 
the  gnano.  It  is  said,  figures  donU  lie.  Per- 
haps some  may  say  these  do.  Well,  if  there 
axe  any  such  doubters,  I  will  have  no  contro- 
vosy  with  them,  but  will  make  another  stale- 
ment  that  will  not  be  discredited,  viz:  that 
the  people  (including  farmers)  of  New  Eng- 
land do  annually  pay  out  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  for  Western  and  otner 
brands  of  flour.  How  they  manage  to  meet 
such  drafts  upon  their  pockets,  is  a  question, 
more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  farmers  in 
man/  sections  of  New  England  who  have  for  a 
kng  series  of  years  successfully  grown  both 
fall  and  spring  sown  wheat,  never  having  mir- 
chaaed  a  barrel  of  flour  in  their  lives.  What 
farmers  have  done,  thousands  of  others 
do,  if  they  will  set  about  it  in  **rigJU  good 


But  to  go  back  to  superphosphates.  Within 
a  few  vears  past,  there  have  been  numerous 
manufactories  of  superphosphates  established 
in  this  country,  many  of  them  requiring  a 
large  money  capital  in  erecting  suitable  buud- 
ings  and  the  necessary  fixtures,  and  most  of 
them,  it  is  presumed,  are  intended  as  '^perma- 
nent  institutions.*'  This,  however,  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  Quality  of  the  arti- 
cle '  they  put  into  the  marxet.  Self  interest, 
however,  will  prompt  them  to  furnish  the  far- 
men  with  a  No.  1  superphosphate,  if  ibey  can. 
What  is  generallv  understood  to  be  a  true 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  composed  of  pure 
ammsl  bone  and  a  certain  per  centage  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  (sulphuric  abid). 

I  have  within  the  past  two  years  experiment- 
ed with  about  fifteen  different  brands  or  kinds  of 
superphosphate.  In  colors  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  deepest  black  to  white,  and  in 
odor,  from  the  most  offensive  to  that  which 
was  scentless.  Why  such  difference?  We 
common  farmers  cannot  tell.  We  think,  huw- 
ever,  that  the  offensive  odor  of  some  super- 
phosphates is  not  a  safe  criterion  whereby  to 
judge  of  its  true  manurial  value.  On  my 
farm  different  brands  have  exhibited  different 
results.  Some  kinds  greatly  increasing  the 
growth  or  yield  of  crops  over  others — perhaps 
on  other  soils  the  effects  might  have  been  the 
reverse.  The  safest  way  for  farmers  is  to  ex- 
peripient  in  a  email  way  with  different  brands, 
side  by  side,  on  their  different  soils  and  crops ; 
by  so  doing,  they  may  perhaps  escape  serious 
loss. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing,  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Farmers*  Convention  last  week* 
Jos.  B.  Walker  of  Concord,  read  at  the  meet- 
ing a  very  able  essay  on  the  culture  of  ' 'In- 
dian Com.^^  In  speaking  of  concentrated 
manures  for  that  crop,  he  said,,  in  1867,  he 
used  three  different  brands  of  superphosphates, 
— two  of  them  proved  first  rate,  the  other  was 
worthless.  He  was  asked  whose  brand  it  was 
that  proved  worthless.  He  declined  answer- 
ing the  question.  The  past  reason  he  grew 
over  four  acres  of  corn  on  the  ''Concord  in- 
tervale.** About  one-third  of  the  com  was 
manured  in  the  hill  with  hen  manure ;  the  bal- 
ance with  Andrew  Coe*s  sifperphosphate. 
That  portion  receiving  the  phosphate  was  de- 
cidedly the  best,  the  yield  being  much  larger, 
and  the  com  sounder  and  better  matured. 

Last  spring,  S.  C.  Pattee,  one  of  our  best 
and  most  intelligent  farmers,  experimented 
with  a  large  number  of  concentrated  manures 
on  his  com  crop,  on  inverted  sod,  no  other 
manure  applied  to  the  Isnd.  He  used  eight 
kinds  of  superphosphates ;  seven  of  them  did 
well, — one  nearly  worthless.  Besides  the 
phosphates,  used  fish  pomace,  hen  manure, 
night  soil,  6c.  The  phosphated  rows  ripened 
in  advance  of  the  three  last.  He  gave  some 
of  the  superphosphates  to  farmers  in  his 
neighborhood.  The  effects  were  similar  to 
those  on  his  farm.    Phosphates  applied  to  the 
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hills  of  his  potatoes  doubled  the. crop, — and  no 
appearance  of  rot  among  them. 

There  was  one  brand  of  saperphosphate  that 
gave  the  best  returns,  considering  the  yield  of 
com  and  price  of  it.  This  year  he  and  some 
of  his  neighbors  will  dub  together  and  pur- 
chase the  desired  quantity  they  wish  to  use 
direct  from  the  manufacturer,  strong  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  get  their  money^s  worth. 

For  the  perfect  growth  and  maturity  of  our 
cultivated  plants,  there  are  required  de6nite 
proportions  of  mineral  substances, — viz :  pot- 
ash, soda,  sulphur,  iron,  magnesia,  silex,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime ; 
and  all  the  above  named  are  derived  from  the 
soil ;  and  they,  too,  are  also  absoutely  neces- 
sary in  the  growth  and  well-being  of  animals. 
But  in  dififerent  relative  proportions  from  what 
they  are  found  in  plants,  from  which  the  ani- 
mal obtains  them. 

Said  Liebig,  ''were  it  possible  for  a  plant  to 
grow,  flower  and  bear  seed  without  the  oper- 
ation of  mineral  matters,  it  would  be  uttorjy 
vslueless  to  man  or  animals.'' 

The  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  iron,  &c.,  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  animals,  are  but 
"as  drops  in  the  bucket,''  when  contrasted  with 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  re- 
quired to  build  up  the  bony  frame-work  of 
*'man  and  animals." 

Prof.  Liebig  says,  **In  an  ox,  of  550  pounds 
weight  there  are  183  pounds  of  bones,  con- 
taining nearly  120  pounds  of  phosphato  of 
lime ;  in  the  flesh,  hides  and  other  parts  of  the 
animal,  fifteen  pounds  of  phosphates." 

Now  every  ounce  of  the  bones  of  land  ani- 
mals is  derived,  indirectly,  from  the  soil; 
and  how  small  a  portion  of  these  bones  ever 
find  their  way  back  to  the  soil,  where  they  can 
become  available  to  the  reproduction  of  suc- 
ceeding growths  of  plants. 

I  think  but  few,  if  any,  of  our  people  are 
aware  of,  or  ever  give  a  passing  thought  re- 
specting the  incalculable  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and*  lime — annually  abstracted 
f:om  our  American  soils  and  garnered  up  in 
the  bones  of  our  domestic  animals — and  never 
again  to  find-  their  way  back  whence  they 
came.  Such  a  aepleting  system,  will  sooner 
or  later,  exhibit  itself  in  a  way  that  can  neither 
*'be  hushed  up,  nor  coughed  down." 

From  a  review  of  the  New  York  live  stock 
trade  of  1868,  I  find  that  there  were  received 
at  the  cattle  yards  of  that  city,  during  the 
year  just  closed,  293,101  beeves;  5,382  milch 
cows;  82,935  veal  calves;  1,400,6^3  sheep 
and  lambs;  976,511  swine.  Taking  Liebig's 
estimate  of  phosphato  of  lime  '*in  an  ox  of 
550  lbs.,  any  one  expert  in  figures  can  pretty 
accurately,  or  approximately,  determine  the 
amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  received  at  New 
York  in  1868  in  these  2,758,512  domestic  an- 
imals. Levi  Bartubtt. 

,     Warner.  N.  E..  Jan.  8.  1869. 


XAIIT7BIKO  BWABD  I.AIVB. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Brown  which  he  thinks 
the  best  waj  to  apply  l>am  cellar  manure,  in  the 
spring,  in  its  green  t^tate,  on  broken  up  ground,  for 
a  com  crop,  and  plough  it  under  the  sod,— hv 
spread  it  on  top,  on  a  moist,  heavy  soU  ?    J.  t.  a. 

Wett  Concord,  N.  fl.,  1869. 

Bemabks.— There  is  no  settled  practice  in  this 
matter.  Some  of  our  most  successful  farmers  haul 
the  manure  directly  from  the  bam  cellar,  spread  it 
upon  the  sward  and  plough  it  under  from  five  to 
eight  inches.  This  is  done  on  many  fturms  about 
us,  where  excellent  crops  of  com  are  annnmUy 
raised.    Our  own  practice  is,-* 

1.  To  allow  no  long  or  coarse  materials  to  go 
into  the  manure  heap. 

2.  To  get  the  manure  out  into  the  sun  and 
rain  sufficiently  early  in  the  spring  to  overhaul  it 
and  get  up  a  slight  fermentation ;  then  a  second 
overtianllng  will  reduce  it  so  that  it  can  be  com- 
fortably shovelled. 

'3.  Apply  it  broadcast  to  the  surfiioe— whether 
on  sward  or  stabble  ground— and  work  it  under 
with  the  cultivator,  Jast  deep  enough  to  cover  it. 

4.  With  this,  apply  home-made  guano,  ashes,  or 
something  else  to  the  hill ;  plant  ftom  the  20th  to 
the  80th  of  May.  Keep  the  surfiace  light,  all  weeds 
out,  and  on  a  good  soil  yon  will  rarely,  if  ever,  fiiil 
of  reaping  an  abundant  reward  for  aU  your  laibot. 

It  may  be  objected  that  ploughing  the  manure 
under  will  disturb  tiie  sod.  If  the  soil  was  well 
turned  and  five  inches  thick,  it  need  not  be  turned 
up.  If  the  ground  is  quite  rough,  and  cannot  be 
smoothly  ploughed,  perhaps  the  manure  would  be 
better  applied  upon  the  surface  before  ploughing. 
Differing  circumstances  require  different  practice. 


00  WEST,  OR  STAT  AT  HOME  ? 

Will  you  give  mc  your  opinion  if  it  is  advisable 
to  go  out  West  and  purchase  a  farm  of  unimproved, 
new  land,  and  pay  |^10  an  acre,  or  bny  one  here  at 
the  same  price,  that  is  improved,  and  with  build- 
ings, but  where  the  land  is  nearly  ran  out  ? 

IvretUhamf  Mass.,  1869.  o.  w.  i. 

Remarks.— Having  had  no  experience  of  Ufa 
on  a  Western  farm,  our  opinion  would  be  worth 
little  or  nothing  to  our  correspondent.  We  sap- 
pose,  however,  that  a  man  of  energy,  skill  and 
good  habits,  would  do  well  in  either  place.  We 
consmend  the  following  story  from  the  N.  Y.  Tri^ 
buna,  written  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Cunningham,  Free- 
dom, 111.,  to  our  friend.  If  he  and  his  wifb  hare 
pluck  enough  to  bear  the  "breaking  in,"  and  nerer 
say  homesick,  they  will  doubtless  succeed. 

We  were  just  married  when  we  came  here,  with 
but  $700  and  a  good  name.  Paid  $520  for  a  quar- 
ter-section, and  with  the  remainder  built  a  small 
house  and  got  a  small  amount  of  fnmiture.  As 
soon  as  we  were  settled,  husband  commenced 
teaching  for  $17  a  month,  two  miles  awav,  and 
came  home  nights.  These  were  the  darkest 
days ;  among  strangers,  on  the  wild  prairie ;  not 
a  tree  or  shrab,  and  no  road  by  the  house.  Over 
across  the  sloogh  I  could  see  three  Irish  houses. 
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bat  oonld  not  get  to  them — ^I  tried  it.  When  the 
wixm  spring  days  came  the  prospect  brightened, 
hot  husband  was  obliged  to  send  East  and  hire 
f500.  We  worlced  hard  and  fared  hard.  I  felt  the 
pitTations  veiy  keenly,  bat  I  thinic  they  strength- 
eoed  me ;  I  never  gave  up  or  said  I  was  homesick, 
we  enlarged  our  house,  and  when  we  had  been  here 
six  years,  built  a  new  house,  where  we  now  live. 
We  have  a  pretty  place  and  a  fine  orchard ;  we  have 
oar  carpets,  and  even  piano.  We  sometimes  go 
tack  to  our  old  home ;  husband  has  been  four 
times;  but  we  like  the  new  home  much.  The 
best  I  will  not  tell— that  Is,  what  our  income  Is ; 
bat  it  is  several  times  the  little  capital  we  brought. 
We  have  two  healthy  boys  and  good  neighbors. 

COMPLIMBNTAHT— A  CANADIAN'S  VIBWS. 

I  have  long  had  quite  an  inclination  to  express 
myself  a  Utile.  As  we  all  admire  your  Farmer, 
allow  me  to  say  so.  Its  faults,  if  it  has  any,  are  so 
few  that  just  now  I  don't  remember  any  of  thom. 
Toor  articles  on  Agricultural  iSocieties,  Tim  Bun- 
ker Papers  and  Greeley's  Deep  Ploughing,  were 
excellent. 

But  my  present  point  is  this,  you  States  people 
do  not  gfTe  as  Canadians  quite  fair  treatment. 
We  an  a^good  deal  misrepresented  in  many  things. 
Some  of  your  scribbling  tourists  draw  much  more 
on  their  imaginations  than  on  their  regard  for  truth, 
as  I  might  illustrate.  Yon  don't  understand  **the 
crusade  against  American  silver."  or  rather  all 
silver.  Some  of  your  correspondents  are  not  in- 
formed thoroughly  on  both  sides  of  alltbat  Cana- 
dians have  said  and  done  during  the  last  few 
years." 

Now  if  ft  would  not  displease  yon  to  hear  a  little 
plain  talk  In  a  firlendly  way,  I  will  now  and  then 
give  the  Canadian  view  of  some  of  these  things, 
and  among  them  the  wool  and  tariff  questions. 

Stanstead,  Can,,  Jan.  16, 1869.       J.  G.  Field. 

Remarks. — Remembering  "that  he  that  is  first 
*  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  Just,  but  his  neighbor 
Cometh  and  searcheth  him,"  and  desiring  to  "see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,"  a  little  of  our  Canadi- 
an friend's  "plain  talk"  we  think  will  be  good  for 
08  to  take.  By  all  means,  then,  give  us  your 
views. 

HABITS  OV  FINB  AND  COARSE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Havms  been  a  subscriber  to  and  a  reader  of  the 
weekly  New  England  Farmer,  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  with  the  exception  of  1861  and  1862, 1  have 
become  Tery  much  attached  to  It,  as  I  have  never 
received  a  copy  that  did  npt  contain  something 
fully  worth  the  price  of  a  number,  and  sometimes 
a  great  deal  more.  I  have  become  particularly  in- 
terested in  that  part  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
Extracts  and  Replies. 

Noticing  the  discussion  going  on  in  regard  to 
the  habits  and  character  of  different  breeds  of 
I  sheep,  I  thousht  I  would  give  you  my  experience 
wiih  them.  I  first  commenced  with  the  Merino 
sheep,  keeping  a  flock  of  firom  180  to  200  for  a 
namher  of  years.  I  never  found  any  trouble  in 
making  them  tame  and  gentle  when  I  was  alone 
with  them,  but  if  a  stranger  went  with  me  to  see 
them  they  would  stick  up  their  beads  aud  run  like 
so  many  deers.  As  to  their  jumping  fences,  they 
never  troubled  me;  but  they  would  search  out 
holes  and  crawl  through  the  fence,  and  in  that  way 
get  oat  of  their  pasture  altogether  too  often  for 
my  patience  to  endure  it.  The  pasture  where  I 
kept  them  was  fenced  on  three  sides  with  brush 
and  pole  fence,  and  tbcy  would  crawl  through  a 
hole  my  Scotch  shepherd  dog  could  not,  and  some- 
ti«ea  two  or  three  would  stray  off  one  or  more 


miles  into  lots  where  the  feed  was  no  better,  if  as 
good,  as  in  the  one  they  had  left.  Such  was  their 
diSDosition  to  ramble  that  aUer  six  years'  trial  I 
sold  them  all  out,  and  changed  to  other  stock. 

One  year  ego  last  October,  I  purchased  one  hun- 
dred Leicester  ewes,  and  have  kept  them  ever 
since,  and  a  more  peaceable,  quiet  nock  of  sheep 
I  never  kept  nor  was  acquainted  with.  The  pas- 
ture where  tbey  were  summered  last  season  is 
fenced  just  as  the  one  was  where  I  kept  the  Meri- 
noes,  only  the  fence  was  not  as  good.  From  my 
experience  with  them  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  if  you  will  only  give  them  good  feed  and 
enough  of  it,  and  fence  of  lawful  height,  you  need 
not  have  any  fears  about  their  getting  out  of  their 
pasture  or  rambling.  They  are  the  tamest  and 
most  easily  domesticated  of  any  sheep  I  ever  kept. 
My  neighbors  all  keep  the  Spanish  Merinoes,  and 
I  have  a  chance  to  compare  the  habits  of  the  two 
every  day.  Should  you  put  one,  two  or  five  of 
them  in  with  a  flock  of  an  hundred  black,  greasy, 
bad  smelling,  foot-rot  Merinoes,  they  might  be 
ashamed  of  their  company  and  try  to  get  away, 
and  I  should  not  censure  them  for  it.       o.  o.  b. 

Rockingham,  VL,  Jan,  18, 1869. 

THB    8BA80H    IN    CANADA— LARGE    CROPS   OF 

WHEAT. 

The  year  Just  past  has  been  dryer  in  this  section 
than  any  year  since  1854.  A  year  ago  last  fall  we 
had  very  little  rain,  and  not  the  usual  amount  of 
snow.  During  the  winter  we  had  no  thaw  or  rain, 
consequently  the  streams  were  very  low  and  water 
scarce.  We  had  a  wet,  cold  and  backward  May, 
and  vegetation  was  at  least  ten  days  behind  that  of 
1867  on  the  first  of  June.  The  summer,  however, 
was  so  warm  and  dry,  that  crops  matured  much 
earlier  than  the  year  previous.  The  wheat,  com, 
and  potato  crops  were  very  good.  Hay,  late  sown 
oats  and  buckwheat,  below  the  average.  Winter 
set  in  quite  early.  We  have  had  full  ten  weeks  of 
sleighing  to  this  date.  The  streams  and  deep 
wells  are  very  low ;  several  in  our  town  have  to 
draw  water  from  the  river,  nearly  a  mile  distant, 
both  for  stock  and  family  use.  Fodder  is  high  for 
this  country.  Good  hay  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
than  $15,  gold,  per  ton ;  oats  50  to  60  cents  per 
bushel.  Those  who  feed  grain  are  mostly  feeding 
Western  com.  The  amount  of  snow  on  the  ground 
at  this  time  in  the  woods  about  15  to  18  mches.- 
We  have  bad  two  short  rains  since  this  year  com- 
menced, which  were  a  great  benefit  to  those  who 
had  empty  cisterns,  llie  night  of  the  12th  about 
eight  inches  of  snow  fell. 
1  subjoin  a  few  figures  showing  the  yield  of  wheat 

gT  acre  of  some  of  the  best  fields  in  this  town : — 
on.  T.  L.  Tcrrill,  from  8  acres  threshed  840 
bnshels,  thresher's  measure.  He  thinks  it  will 
not  be  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre  by  weight. 
Mr.  T.  Ruiter  raised  27  bnshels  fh>m  one  bushel 
of  seed.  Bnt  these  of  course  are  above  the 
average.  T.  P.  Jenkins. 

Stanttead,  P.  Q.,  Jan,  14, 1869. 


BUTTER-MAKINQ  WITHOUT  WASHING. 

When  I  read  Mrs.  Trask's  remarks  on  butter 
making,  I  could  hardly  keep  my  fingers  from  the 
pen,  though  I  never  wrote  a  line  to  the  printers  in 
my  life.  Her  directions  for  neatness  in  milking 
and  in  preparing  her  pans  and  chum,  and  also  her 
care  to  set  the  milk  in  a  cool,  clean  place  meet  my 
approbation  entirely.  I  think  she  keeps  her  cream 
a  little  too  long  in  warm  weather,  and  when  she 
comes  to  wash  the  butter  in  cold  water  I  am  all 
''up  in  arms.'*  Treating  it  in  that  way,  I  don't  see 
how  she  can  expect  to  see  the  "gilt-edire,"  for  she 
has  washed  out  all  its  nice,  peculiar  flavor.  For 
this,  her  '^tablespgonful  of  sugar  to  each  pound"  is, 
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in  my  opinion,  a  poor  sabstitate.  WaslilDg  not 
only  InjareB  the  flavor  of  batter,  bnt  it  injures  its 
keeping  qaalltlcs.  To  keep  well,  the  bnttermilk 
should  be  removed  by  beating  or  working  the  bat- 
ter over,  but  never  by  washing;  or,  at  least,  such 
is  the  opinion  of  Mbs.  B. 

South  Hanaan,  Ma»$,,  Jan.  13, 1869. 


post's  BtJBEKA  SAP  SPOUT. 

The  manafhctnrer  has  sent  as  a  specimen  of  the 
spont  represented  by  the  annexed  cut  It  is  veiy 
neatly  made  of  galvanized  iron,  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  fits  the  bore  of  a  flve-eighths 


bit  The  hook  for  the  back- 
et, indicated  by  the  letter  e, 
is  a  separate  wire  fitting  snug- 
ly over  the  end  which  enters 
the  tree.  This  end  of  the 
spont  consists  of  three  wings 
or  braces ,  e  c,  which  driven  into  the  tree  press  against 
the  sides  of  the  hole  sufficiently  to  secure  a  firm 
support,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  space  for  three 
openings  il,  for  the  flow  of  the  sap  into  the  spout  a. 
It  is  simple,  durable,  cheap,  and  quickly  applied 
or  removed.  Mr.  C.  C.  Poet,  Waterbnry,,Vt.,  is 
the  patentee  and  mannfhctarer. 


RATS. — ^THB  SEASON  IN  XAINB. 

If  the  Fabmer  will  tell  as  how  to  rid  our  pre- 
mises of  rats  it  will  confer  a  favor  on  many.  They 
destroy  my  apples,  potatoes,  &c.,  in  cellar,  grain, 
&c.,  in  barn.  Have  tried  arsenic  on  bread  and 
butter,  and  with  lard  and  bits  of  boUed  beef,  with 
only  partial  success. 

We  are  having  a  most  lovely  winter;  sleighing 
excellent,  without  drifts  or  blocking  snow.  During 
the  eleven  weeks  that  the  ground  has  been  covered 
with  snow,  our  hay  has  been  rapidly  diminished, 
audi  fear  that  the  seventeen  weeks  that  must  in- 
terve  between  this  and  grazing  time  will  nearly 
exhaust  the  large  hay-crop  of  last  year. 

Qiso.  Tabbr* 

Vas$aSH>ro\  Me^  Ut  mo.  25, 1869. 

Rbmarks.— Such  great  things  are  expected  of 
*'book-£armer8"  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  say 
that  in  all  our  investigations  into  the  mysteries  of 
science  applicable  to  agriculture,  we  have  found 
no  better  remedy  for  rats  than  a  good  dose  of  felts. 
To  secure  the  greatest  efficacy  of  this  Latin  com- 
position it  should  not  be  applied  too  strong  nor 
too  weak,  too  crude  nor  too  much  refined. 
But,  to  throw  away  our  editorial  stilts,— we 
mean  that  a  cat  or  two,  fed  Just  enough  to 
make  them  strong  and  ravenous,  but  not  enough 
to  make  them  fat  and  lasy,  may  be  recommended 
for  all  rat-infested  premises.  Bntifyon  wish  to 
try  some  more  artistic  means  of  prevention,  spread 
some  soft  potash  in  their  walks,  which  may  make 
their  toes  sore,  so  they  will  caution  all  the  rats  in 
tlie  aeighborhood  not  to  put  foot  on  your  premises ; 


or  paint  the  sides  of  their  holes  with  tar  or  aome- 
thing  that  will  dir^  their  clothes,  which  they  take 
much  pride  in  keeping  clean ;  or  catch  one  in  a 
trap  and  smearing  him  with  kerosene  oil,  give  him 
his  liberty ;  or  mix  a  tea-cup  of  water  in  which  a 
bunch  of  matches  was  soaked  over  night,  with  In- 
dian meal  to  a  stiff  dough,  adding  a  epoonful  of 
sugar  and  a  little  lard,  and  place  it  about  the  pre- 
mises where  the  rats  and  nothing  else  will  get  it; 
or  try  common  box-traps,  so  made  that  the  top 
and  one  or  both  ends  are  open  when  set,  bait  with 
fresh  meat,  flsb  or  grease,  in  a  grain  bam ;  bnt  if 
where  they  can  get  such  food  bait  with  com  or 
meal.  As  far  as  possible  keep  your  hands  from 
tainting  the  food  you  wish  them  to  eat,  or  the  trap 
you  wish  them  to  enter. 


SALTIKO  CATTLE. 

Some  fhrmers  give  their  cattle  salt  regularly 
duiing  the  winter,  others  give  none  at  all.  One 
who  seldom  salts  hfs  cattle  in  the  winter  wishes  to 
know  the  practical  advantages  of  salting  regn- 
larly  at  this  season.  h. 

Brome,  P.  Q.,  Dec.  23. 1868. 

Bbmarxs.— The  world  is  full  of  crotchets.  The 
idea  of  keeping  cattle  without  salt  and  sheep 
without  water  sometimes  gets  into  people's  heads, 
but  the  great  minority  of  practical  ikrmers  believe 
that  cattle  should  have  salt  on  their  fodder  or  in 
some  other  way,  and  that  sheep  should  have  ftee 
access  to  water.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
learned  men,  there  is  more  or  less  salt  in  the  com- 
position of  all  cattle  food  and  even  in  much  of  tho 
water  they  drink.  A  ton  of  hay  is  said  to  contain 
about  seven  pounds  of  salt,  a  ton  of  tamips  four 
pounds,  a  ton  of  red  clover  ten  pounds,  a  ton  of 
barley  but  very  little,  &c  Near  the  ocean,  or 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  said 
that  on  the  windward  side  of  trees  salt  is  actually 
deposited,  after  a  violent  storm.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gentleman  says  that  after  a  long 
continued  breeze  from  the  sea  he  has  himself 
tasted  the  herbage  distinctly  salt,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  If  nature  thus  seasons  the  food  of 
cattle,  may  we  not  take  their  appetite  as* the  best 
possible  meansof  deciding  whether  the  food  which 
we  fhmish  them  contains  as  much  salt  as  the 
wants  of  their  system  demand  ?  This  may  not  bo 
a  very  learned  way  of  deciding  the  question,  4t 
may  not  seem  scientific,  like  a  chemical  analysii^ 
bnt  may  it  not  be  as  reliable  ? 

Professor  Slmonds,  Veterinary  Inspector  of  tho 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  was  quoted 
in  our  columns,  a  few  years  since,  as  having  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  salt  by  its  action  on  tha 
liver,  and  the  supply  of  soda  it  yielded  to  thebile» 
led  to  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment  being  de- 
rived from  the  food.  The  substance,  he  said,  was 
also  well  known  as  a  vermifuge,  destroying  many 
kinds  of  worms  in  the  Intestines  of  animals,  and 
conferring  a  healthy  tone  of  action  which  pie- 
vented  their  re-occurrence.  Experiments  hare 
also  been  made  in  England,  which  showed  timt 
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animftls  ftd  on  Fait  yfsibly  improred  in  health  and 
qipcarance,  being  liyely  and  smooth-coated,  while 
oihen  without  salt  were  shaggy  and  rongh,  their 
gait  slow  and  heary,  Indicating  want  of  tone  In 
the  system. 

Of  course  salt,  like  grain,  shonld  be  fed  with 
jadgment,  as  salt-hungry  animals  often  eat  too 
much,  if  allowed  all  they  will  take.  When  cattle 
are  allowed  constant  access  to  salt,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice of  many  flirmers,  they  eat  a  little  at  a  time 
and  without  inijaring  themselves. 


CALEDOXIA  CO.,  (VT.,)  AOBICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  anneal  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at 
St.  Jobnsbary,  Tnesday,  January  19,  the  following 
offlcers  were  elected  for  the  year  ensaing  :— 

Rretident— Barley  M.  Hall,  of  Burke. 

nee  Pregidentt^-ChM.  A.  Bylvester,  Barnet;  Calvin 
Morrill,  tt  JohDBbnry. 

BeeretarU^^l.  w.Banbora, Lyndon;  T. If. Howard, 
£liahA  May,  8t.  JohnBbury;  O.  JS.  Parka,  Wdteiford: 
A.  P.  Wa  ter,  Bnrke;  C.  J.  B.  Harris,  Dauville. 

lyeoaicrer— O.  M.  Stone,  Bt.  Johnabnry. 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  David 
Boynton,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  was  favorably  consid- 
ered and  referred  to  the  £xecative  Committee  :— 

Resohftd^  That  it  is  desirable  for  this  Society  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  preservation  of  forest 
trees  in  the  county ;  and  that  the  committee  on 
premiums  be  instructed  to  include  this  subject  in 
their  awards  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  meeting  was  fhlly  attended,  and  the  discus- 
sioDS  on  rotations  of  crops,  artificial  manures  and 
their  application,  and  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
forest  trees,  especially  the  sugar  maple,  were  ani- 
mated and  interesting.  I.  w.  Sambork. 

L^mUm,  VL,  Jan.  22, 1809. 

CULTITATIOW  OF  PBA8. 

Some  weeks  since  I  read  in  the  New  Ewoxamb 
Fahmeu  an  article  in  regard  to  raising  peas.  I 
wi^h  to  a^k  if  they  will  do  to  sow  alone,  also,  the 
best  kind,  the  quantity  per  acre,  and  how  they  are 
used  for  feed  ?  Will  it  do  to  sow  tbem  on  rich 
land,  and  if  with  oats,  in  whst  proportion  ? 

An  Old  Subscubbb. 

Wurrm^  Mau,,  Jan.  12, 1869. 

Bbxabkb.— Will  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded 
to  by  our  correspondent,  or  some  one  who  raises 
peas,  reply  to  the  above  inquiries.  Peas  are  raised 
extensively  In  Canada ;  but  we  think  less  are  raised 
in  the  States  than  formerly,  partly,  perhaps,  in 
eonscqnence  of  the  bng  which  IiOQ^es  the  crop, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  New  England. 
A  heavy  soil  is  considered  best  They  are  often 
cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  the  New  York 
papers  as  to  their  value  for  this  pnrpoee,  compared 
with  clover. 

XOOTIKO  APriB  TBEB  LIMBS  AKD  OBAFTS. 

In  answer  to  **One  Interested"  in  the  Farmer 
of  Jan.  9, 1  will  say  that  I  have  bad  some  experi- 
ence In  rooting  the  apple  tree  limb.  I  find  but 
little  trouble  in  their  striking  root  the  first  year. 
My  method  is  to  lay  the  limb  of  a  small  tree,  and 
cut  a  slanting  cut*towards  the  top  and  pin  the  limb 
down  with  the  top  sticking  oat  of  the  ground.  I 
have  some  30  or  40  trees  well  under  way,  treated 
as  above  —  some  large  enough  to  bear.  My 
object  is  to  get  a  tree  that  is  what  we   might 


call  "fhll  blood,'*  and  not  wounded  by  graft- 
ing. I  have  another  method  of  getting  a**fall 
blood,**  as  I  call  it,  and  that  is  to  take  a  small 
tree  and  run  a  sharp  knife  or  chisel  through 
the  body  at  points  four  to  six  inches  apart ;  then 
insert  scions ;  lay  the  tree  in  the  ground  with  Just 
the  top  of  the  scion  sticking  out.  Let  them  grow 
one  or  two  years,  and  I  generally  find  roots  enough 
that  have  started  out  of  the  scion  above  the  old 
stock  to  support  the  tree.  If  so  cut  the  scion  on 
young  tree  above  the  old  stock  and  you  have 
nothing  but  a  *<ftiU  blood"  left. 

W.  V.  Taintbb. 
SotOh  Carthage,  Me.,  Jan.  19, 1869. 

LIMB  AS  A  TOP  DRBS8INO. 

I  would  like  to  ask  through  your  valuable  paper 
what  the  efiects  are  of  dry  slacked  lime,  sowed  on 
a  meadow  that  is  becoming  mossy;  the  best 
time  to  sow  it;  the  amount  to  the  acre,  and  if 
it  will  pay,  lime  being  worth  (#1.50)  one  dollar 
and  one-half  a  cask  ? 

The  meadow  cannot  bo  drained,  but  where  it 
has  been  top-dressed  the  moss  has  disappeared 
and  English  grass  has  come  in.  It  was  so  wet  last 
fall  I  could  not  get  on  my  dressing,  and  I  would 
like  something  that  will  take  its  place. 

A  SUBSCRIBBB.  • 

Rumney,  N.  H.,  Deo.  12, 1868. 

Bbmabxs.— Lime  will  make  an  excellent  top- 
dressing  for  your  meadow.  Let  it  air-shick.  Tou 
will  sow  it  more  comfortably  if  it  is  mingled  with 
loam  or  moist  sand.  What  its  precise  effect  is  on 
the  meadow,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  It  is  quite 
probable,  however,  that  other  and  better  grasses 
than  those  which  have  been  growing  upon  the 
meadow,  will  find  congenial  food  after  the  lime  is 
sowed,  and  will  flourish  there. 

BLABBBBB  IN  HOBBBa. 

I  am  ftedittg  this  winter  two  three-year-old 
colts,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  stable,  ftom  the 
same  mow  of  hay,  and  in  every  way  they  are 
treated  alike.  One  of  them  slabbers  badly,  the 
other  not  at  all.  Can  either  editors  or  readers  of 
the  Fabmeb  tell  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  difll- 
culty,  and  oblige  not  only  myself  but  others  in 
this  section  whose  hones  are  troubled  with  the 
same  disease.  Jack. 

BaU  Jay,  Me.,  Dee.  7, 1868. 

Rbmabks.— We  have  rarely  found  a  horse  <*slav- 
erhig**  when  fed  on  dry  hay  of  a  good  quality. 
Musty,  or  otherwise  poor  fodder,  will  sometimes 
affect  the  digestion,  and  cause  shivering.  It  may 
be  occasioned,  in  your  case,  by  the  feed,  although 
only  one  horse  is  affected  by  it.  Try  a  change  of 
food,  ipd  give  a  tablespoonfhl  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  meal,  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  ten 
days. 

A  GOOD  PAIR  OP  STBBR  CALVB8. 

Though  fifty-seven  years  of  age  and  In  poor 
health,  I  take  much  interest  in  stock,  and  for  want 
of  l)oys,  handy  my  steers  myself.  I  have  a  pair  of 
calves  this  year  that  are  superior  to  those  I  generally 
raise,  and  as  I  like  to  read  about  good  calves  raised 
by  others,  perhaps  a  notice  of  my  steers  will  in- 
terest 6ome  of  your  readers.  They  were  sired  by 
my  thoroughbred  Durham  bull  out  of  Madonna 
5th,  by  John  Bull,  oat  of  a  native  or  common  cow. 
My  btccrs  are  now  ten  montds  old  and  weigh  1400 
pounds,  and  are  perlccily  handy  in  or  out  of  the 
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yoke.  They  had  the  milk  of  one  cow  and  45 
ponndB  of  oil  meal  before  the  oow  went  to  pastare, 
and  nothing  but  hay  and  grass  aikerwards»  till  the 
second  day  of  December,  when  the  cow  weaned 
them.  Since  then  they  have  had  hay  and  one 
quart  of  com  and  cob  meal  each  per  day. 

William  F.  Loomis.' 
Ltmgdon^  N,  B.,  Jan,  17,  lii69. 


THB  XABLY  ROBB  POTATO  COOKED. 

In  r^ly  to  a  correspondent  in  your  last  issue,  in 
regard  to  the  cooking  qualities  of  the  "Early 
Rose"  potato,  I  can  answer  from  personal  experi- 
ence with  my  neighbors  who  hkve  tested  their 
merits.  I  procured  ten  pounds  of  seed  and  planted 
the  same  every  way  as  common  sorts,  except  cut- 
ting into  single  eyes.  I  found  them  much  ahead 
of  any  early  sort  we  raised.  I  had  good  sized 
tubers  in  two  months  from  planting.  The  yield 
was  beyond  my  sanguine  expectations,  the  ten 
pounds  giving  a  yield  of  157o  pounds,  equal  to 
26i  bushels;  They  cook  through  very  quick  and 
are  every  way  a  first-class  table  potato. 

I  have  noticed  an  account  of  a  test  of  several 
very  prominent  varieties  in  New  York,  at  the 
house  of  B.  K.  Bliss.  Of  the  several  varieties 
cooked  at  that  trial.  Early  Rose  was  voted  No.  1. 

Hartford,  VL,  Jam,  18, 1869.  h.  o.  p. 


aVPERPUOBPHATB. 

Last  spring  I  used  one  barrel  of  Bradley's  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime  in  planting  com.  I  then 
purposed  making  an  actual  experiment  so  as  to 
know  if  the  fertilizer  was  a  profitable  investment, 
but  in  the  hurry  of  harvest  l  fidled  to  measure  the 
com,  so  I  do  not  possess  the  desired  information. 
Can  some  reader  of  the  Fa&mbk  i^ve  it  me  from 
€utwU  experimtntf  I  pronounce  the  fertiliser 
good,  but  am  impressed  ttiat  it  costs  too  much  to 
oe  profirable.  I  paid  three  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound  for  mine.    Why  shoQld  it  come  so  high  r 

Leieeitsr,  Vt.,  Jan,,  1869.  •  w.  a.  A. 

A  nSMBDT  POB  KICXINO  COWS. 

Take  a  cord,  make  a  loop  in  one  end,  and  make 
a  figure  8  around  the  hind  legs  above  the  gambrel 
joint  and  draw  tight,  and  you  have  a  sure  cure. 

BraUkboro*,  Vt^  Dec.  28, 1868.  s.  x. 


▲QBIOUIiTUBAIi  IT3BM8. 

—A  oow  gives  richer  milk  when  £&t  than  wnen 
poor. 

— D.  H.  Thing,  Esq.,  has  been  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
next  three  years,  by  the  agricultural  societies  of 
Kennebec  county. 

—Mr.  J.  P.  Douglas,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  re- 
cently forwarded  500  bushels  of  barley  to  market. 
It  was  the  first  lot,  says  the  Reguter,  ev¥r  sent 
from  that  station. 

^Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the 
American  Pomologleal  Society  has  appointed  Sept. 
16, 1869,  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  Philadelphia. 

—The  famous  stallion  General  Knox  has  netted 
his  owner.  Col.  T.  S.  Lang,  ^60,000,  and  increased 
the  value  of  the  horse  stock  of  Maine  many  hun- 
dred thousands. 

—The  following  aro,thc  officers  of  the  Sterling, 
Mass.,  Farmers*  Club :— President,  James  A.  Pratt ; 


Secretary,  Ezra  Sawyer ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  D.  Peck, 
with  127  members,  at  $1.00  per  year.  Meetings 
well  attended.  A  town  fitir  is  held  each  year. 
Cash  premiums  last  year  $241. 

—The  old  complaint  of  abortion  in  cows  is  al- 
luded to  by  the  New  York  papers.  Out  of  one 
dairy  of  twen^-five  cows  in  Bael,  Montgomeiy 
Co.,  seven  have  recently  aborted. 

—The  JtfotiM  Farmtr  says  that  hops  have  been 
selling  at  ten  cents  per  pound  in  Oxford  County; 
last  year  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  cents.  Pres- 
ent prices  do  not  pay  for  picking. 

— ^Prof.  Oamgee  stated  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Dairyman's  Association  that  he  bellered 
that  his  process  of  preserving  meat  might  be  sno- 
cessfnlly  applied  for  preserving  the  flavor  of  cheese. 

—A  Mississippi  correspondent  of  the  Dijm  Ar- 
«i0r  says  that  on  five  or  six  contiguous  plantatloos 
where  he  knew  there  wm«  nearly  one  thooaasid 
negroes  in  1800,  one  hnndied  cannot  now  be  Blis- 
tered* 

—Caleb  N.  Bement,  widely  known  as  a  writer 
on  agricultural  t(^ics,  and  especially  of  late  years 
on  subjects  connected  with  poultry  raising,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Poughkeepsie,  Dec.  22d,  in  tbe 
78th  year  of  his  age. 

—At  present  the  town  of  Andover,  Yt,  baa  no 
lawyer  or  doctor,  and  but  one  elergymao^BO  tlova, 
grocery,  grist  mill,  and  but  one  bladLsmith  shop, 
yet  over  one  hundred  copies  of  agricultural  papers 
are  taken  by  its  129  voters. 

—In  Paris,  toads  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  two 
francs  fifty  centimes  per  dozen.  The  dealers  keep 
them  in  large  tubs.  Toads  are  also  kept  in  vine- 
yards, where  they  devour  during  the  night  miilionB 
of  insects  that  escape  the  pursuit  of  nocturnal  birds. 

—The  following  are  ofllcers  of  the  Waldo  County, 
Me.,  Agricultural  Society ;  J.  D.  Tucker, President ; 
D.  L.  Pitcher,  Yinal  Hill,  Yice  Presidents ;  A.  D. 
Chase,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Wm.  N.  Hall,  J. 
P.  Savery,  N.  W.  Holmes,  Joseph  Ellis,  Trustees. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  OeniUman 
says  he  finds  a  sure  cure  of  chilblains  in  the  use 
of  a  decoction,  qiade  by  putting  five  pounds  of  oak 
bark  in  a  kettle  with  three  quaru  water  and  boil- 
ing down  to  one  quart. 

—There  is  more  timber  in  Southern  Minnesota 
than  there  was  ten  years  ago.  The  prairie  fires 
are  stopped  by  the  roads  and  fields.  Timber  is  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  and  people  guard  it  with  a 
jealous  eye. 

—At  the  annual  meeting  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
Farmers*  Club,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
O.  L.  Cutler,  President;  Jas.  Booth,  Yice  Presi- 
dent; Henry  M.  Aims,  Secretary;  D.  O.  Gill, 
Treasurer. 

—The  editor  of  the  CaUfomia  Farmer  haa  re- 
cently visited  a  fiurm,  or  "ranch,"  of  6000  to  8000 
acres  belonging  to  Wm.  Bihler,  who  has-  recently 
expended  some  #20,000  to  $30,000  in  draining  Tula 
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Lake,  which  fozmerlj  corered  aboat  800  acres. 
On  the  land  thus  drained  montter  potatoes  have 
been  raised.  Nine  tubers  presented  to  the  editor 
weighed  twenty-ilye  ponnds  and  seven  oances— 
the  largest  five  and  a  half  poands,  and  measoriog 
twen^-ttve  inches. 

—A  stone  at  Methenn  is  sitaated  in  two  States, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire ;  three  conn- 
ties,  Rockingham  and  Hillsborongb,  N.  H.,  and 
Essex,  Mass.,  and  three  towns,  Salem  and  Pelham, 
N.  H.,  and  Methnen,  Mass. 

»The  Yermont  State  Journal  says  that  Mr.  Zal- 
mon  Pierce,  of  Calais,  wintered  two  geese  and  a 
gander,  fkom  which,  the  past  season  he  raised  27 
0MUngs.  When  ftttened  fior  market  they  weighed 
276(1  lbs.,  bringing  fS&fi6;  17  ponndsof  feathers 
sold  for  921.25 ;  total  1^76.90. 

—It  was  recently  stated  in  a  dlscasslon  by  the 
Waltfcam,  Mass.,  Agrienltnral  Clab,  that  a  fkrmer 
in  HolUstott  had  raised  cabbages  on  the  same  land 
fbr  fifteen  sncoessive  years,  and  always  sacoess- 
lUly.  He  manoree  his  land  with  common  salt, 
and  watered  the  plants  with  lime. 

— Fonr  Nonnan  StalUons  were  lately  sold  by 
auction  at  Irwin  Station,  Ohio.  They  had  recently 
been  imported,  were  six,  fonr,  four  and  three  years 
old,  and  biooght  •2;i85,  #2^76,  #2,925  and  #1,500 
re^ectively.  All  were  pnrehased  by  parties  in 
Ohio. 

—In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  Edward  Jennlson, 
of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  at  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Clnb,  Wilson  Isham,  Watertown,  N.  T.,  £.  Coiyell, 
Hooper's  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Lewis  Andrews,  West 
Winstead,  Ckmn.,  and  C.  C.  Wyckoff  of  Skanea- 
telea,  all  state  that  they  have  cows,  bom  twins 
with  a  bull  calf,  that  bear  yonng,  and  give  milk 
jast  like  any  cows. 

— Tfanothy  Mather,  of  Hartford,  has  sold  to  Mr. 
Capen,  of  Bloomfleld,  Conn.,  foar  Siiort-homed 
cattle,— the  ball  "Rosalind's  Oxford,"  6138,  the 
cow  "Holiday,  2d'*  and  calf,  and  a  heifer  from 
«HoUday  4th.'*  He  has  also  bought  the  ball 
'OJlysses,"  <»79,  by  "Brigand,"  4598,  ont  of 
"WindM>r  Lass." 

--Califoniia  wheat  is  so  dry,  by  origin  and  na- 
ture, that  in  coming  East  throngh  and  into  a 
hnndd  atmosphere,  it  gains  greatly  in  weight  by 
absorption.  This  is  an  element  of  profit  to  ship- 
pers. So  wllh  the  floar,  it  will  absorb  twenty, 
thirty,  even  forty  pound  more  water  per  barrel 
than  our  Eastern  floor,  and  so  the  bakers  gain 
greatly  in  using  it. 

*—At  a  Farmers'  Clnb  in  Long  Meadow,  several 
men  gave  their  experience  in  cow  feeding.  Mr. 
AUen  said  he  had  found  that  wheat  shorts  make 
the  sweetest  milk,  rye  bran  the  whitest,  Indian 
meal  the  richest,  and  oil  cake  the  most.  Clover, 
diej  thought,  should  be  cat  early,  not  mowed 
away  dry,  but  stored,  a  little  damp,  between  layers 
of  lye  straw.   Four  quartsxif  oil  cake  a  day  is  too 


much  for  a  cow;  she  will  be  likely  to  calve  pre- 
maturely. 

—In  his  lecture  on  the  breeding  of  the  horse, 
delivered  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  last  week.  Col. 
Lang,  of  North  Vaasalboro*,  Me.,  said  the  finest 
gentlemen's  horses  he  had  ever  seen  were  in 
France.  There  breeding  is  carried  as  near  per- 
fection  as  possible  in  this  dass  as  well  as  in  the 
sporting  horses,  in  which  the  French  people  seem 
to  be  much  interested,  and  btd  fiiir  to  boat  the 
world. 

—The  medical  Journals  report  the  case  of  Mr. 
Eli  Townsend,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  who  treated  a 
horse  having  the  glanders.  Mr.  Townsend  had,  at 
the  time,  a  scrateh  upon  one  of  his  hands,  through 
which  his  system  became  inoculated  with  the  poi- 
son, and  after  great  eufifering,"  he  died  in  fifteen 
days  ftom  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  A  similar 
case  has  recently  occurred  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  among  horses. 

—An  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  been 
formed  by  the  election  of  Samuel  J.  Harpless,  St. 
Boad  Station,  Chester  Connty,  Penn.,  as  Presi- 
dent; Thontas  J.  Hand,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Treas- 
urer; Geo.  E.  Waring,  Newport,  B.  I.,  Secretary. 
Thomas  Motley,  Jamaica  PUiin,  Mass.,  S.  W. 
Bobbins,  WeaOiersfleld,  Conn.,  are  announced  as 
members. 

—Mr.  J.  Harris,  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  author  of 
"Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Fann,"  in  the  American 
Agrieulturiet,  and  one  of  the  Professors  in  the 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  said  in  a  late  ar- 
ticle, "It  is  more  importent  for  a  fanner  to  know 
how  to  get  out  stones,  and  to  have  energy  and  de- 
termination enough  to  do  it,  than  it  is  to  know  all 
about  the  absorptive  power  of  soils." 

—The  Maine  Farmer  says  that  Mr.  Drewry  N. 
White,  one  of  the  fiirmers  of  Dlxfield,  made  the 
past  season  over  three  tons  of  cheese  finom  twenty- 
two  cows.  This  will  amount,  at  eighteen  cente 
per  pound,  the  price  at  which  he  sets  it,  to  $1,076.00. 
He  raised  seventy-five  bushels  of  beans— enough 
to  constitute  him  deacon  for  seven  years — dried 
1200  pounds  of  apple,  and  raised  thirty-five  bush- 
els of  wheat  on  one  and  one-fourth  acres  of  land. 


Wnn>80B  County,  Vt.— At  the  kte  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  the  committee  on  farms 
awarded  the  first  preminm  to  John  Miller,  of 
East  Barnard,  and  the  second  to  Elisha  S. 
GaUnp,  of  Woodstock. 

The  first  preminm  on  Spring  wheat,  yield 
22  bushels  to  the  acre,  flO  was  awarded  to 
John  Brockway,  of  Pomfret. 

To  T.  L.  Slayton,  of  Hartland,  was  awarded 
the  first  premium,  $10,  on  com,  yield  90  5-7 
bushels.  The  second  premium,  $5,  was 
awarded  to  Solomon  Woodward,  Woodstock, 
yield  79i  bushels. 
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We  h$cn  tbe  pleunre  of  preHnling  oar 
nkden  a  FenpectiTe  View  and' Ground  Plan 
of  a  Bain  36  hy  60  feet,  for  a  Hay  Bam,  Cai^ 
riag«  Boom,  Granaiy,  &o.,  with  a  Cow  Stable, 
33  feet  aqnare,  with  a  cellar  nndenwath  for 
nannre ;  tbe  entiwice  to  tbe  cellar  is  at  the 
•onlli  end. 

We  have  long  been  of  tbe  of»nion  that  there 
if  icarcel/  anjr  one  thing  in  which  the  fanner 
is  directlj  iotereBted,  that  to  much  Deeds 
■mprOTement  aa  the  Bam.  It  is  an  append- 
age to  the  fana  of  the  Rrtt  importance,  reqair- 
ing  80  much  time  to  be  ipcnt  in  it,  both  win- 
ter and  ninuner,  and  having  such  u  intimate 
relation  to  the  profitt  upon  the  atock  ibeltered 
under  it*  roof,  that  it  it  lomewhat  itrange  ao 
few  good  bama  are  erected,  and  ttranger  itill, 
that  BO  few  reallj  good  modeb  are  to  be  found. 
Several  ^eara  ago  we  built  a  bam  of  the 
bebt  materiala,  and  as  we  (hen  supposed 
npon  the  most  approved  plan,  for  the  stowage 
of  fodder  and  tbe  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  cattle  and  those  who  were  to  attend  (hem. 


It  hu  its  ample  cellar,  ventilator,  doon  mov- 
ug  on  rollers,  Ac.  In  i(a  construction  w« 
certainlj  gained  two  points,  viz. :  a  6ne  plac* 
to  manufacture  mannre,  and  a  pretty  equal 
temperature  for  the  Stock.  The  space  for 
stowing  hay,  however,  is  cot  into  too  ombj 
parts,  affbrdtog  onlj  scant  room  and  reqniiing 
a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the  bus;  season  of 
haying  to  stow  it  away.  The  breath  from  the 
cattle,  together  with  the  vapqr  arising  from 
the  manure,  which  defies  all  attempts  to  keep 
it  below  the  floor  if  the  cellar  is  wann,  covers 
not  only  the  door  over  the  cellar,  but  the 
beams  and  the  whole  under  side  of  the  roof, 
with  pearly,  trickling  drops  for  weeks  together 
dnring  tbe  winter. 

If  the  doon  are  thrown  open  in  order  to 
evaporate  tlus  moisture,  we  lose  the  benefits 
we  have  been  seeking  in  making  a  tight  bam, 
by  reducing  the  temperature  so  much  that  cat- 
tle require  more  food,  while  the  effect  is  to 
reduce  tbe  flow  of  the  milk  in  the  cows. 

We  could  refer  tbe  reader  to  bams  built  in 
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the  most  thorough  manner,  bat  lacking  the 
proper  ventilation,  where  the  timbers  over  the 
cellar  have  become  so  weakened  and  dead  in 
a  few  years  as  to  snap  square  off  like  pipe 
stems,  and  the  shingles  of  the  roof  flying  by 
dotena  at  every  fresh  gost  of  wind. 

The  plan  presented  above  seems  to  come 
nearer  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  where  he 
most  bnild  on  level  gronnd,  than  any  plan  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  has  this  merit,  ^so,  that 
a  cheap  bam  may  as  well  be  constructed  in 
this  manner  as  an  expensive  one. 

The  drive  way  for  the  hay  bam  is  on  the 
soath  side,  thronghont  the  length  of  the  bam, 
having  a  bay  for  hay  24  feet  deep ;  height  of 
posts  19  feet.  The  scaffolding  over  the  bam 
floor  in  the  two  first  sections  to  be  14  feet  in 
the  dear — ^the  third  and  fourth  sections  to  be 
eleven  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear,  the  remain- 
der 14  feet. 

(7,  Carriage  room ;  B^  bay  for  hay ;  2),  drive 
way ;  Gf  grain  and  meal  bins ;  P,  passage  way 


between  cow  stables ;  5,  stalls  for  cows ;  IT, 
horse  stable ;  T,  trench  behind  cows ;  F,  stair- 
way. This  plan  is  to  have  three  windows  of 
twelve  lights,  ten  by  fourteen  gUss,  to  each,  on 
the  front  or  west  end ;  also  two  of  the  same 
size  in  the  opposite  gable  end.  Two  windows 
in  each  side  of  the  stable,  of  six  lights  each,  ten 
by  fourteen,  with  a  blind  slide  with  each  sash. 
All  outside  doors  put  on  rollers ;  two  skylights 
in  the  roof  of  stable  to  serve  as  ventilators. 

One  grand  object  to  be  obtained  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  cattle  stable  from  the  hay  bam,  by 
sliding  doors  above  and  below,  to  prevent  the 
hay  being  damaged  by  the  vapor  and  amm(M)ia 
which  are  constantly  arising  from  the  cellar. 
A  small  barrow  of  some  jimple  construction, 
on  a  truck,  to  convey  the  hay  to  the  feeding 
passage  i^U  save  much  time  in  feeding. 

Many  large  and  valuable  barns  have  been 
much  damaged  by  being  placed  over  a  manure 
cellar  without  proper  ventilation. 
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AQBICITI.TITBS  IK  UASBAOHITSjrrTa 
T  IS  well  for  people  in  the 
•  vftrioai  pnrauitsof  life,  and 
in  all  lotuJiUes,  to  oonlnat 
owMMonally  the  preaent  with 
the  past,  and  to  inquire 
whether   tbej  ai«  making 

fprogreai,  and  if  so,  in  what 
respects,  and  to  what  cauaeg 
'   aucb  progress  ia  owing.   We 
i    propoce  at  this  (jme  locon- 
eidar    the    question.    Has 
there  been  an;  imprOTement 
in  Bgricalture  in  MasMcbn- 
■etti  within  the  last  twentj  fears  t 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  were  good  farmen 
in  Maseacfausetta.  ^me  attention  was  being 
paid  to'draining.  Some  good  stock  had  been 
imported,  and  there  were  many  good  cattle, 
espedally  Short-horns,  in  the  SUt«.  The  im- 
portations of  the  Sadety  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture  had  scattered  the  progeny  of  this 
stock  into  every  put  of  the  Commonweallh. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the 
snbject  of  [^ogbing.  ViRy  yeara  ago.  the 
first  ploughing  match  had  been  bdd  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society,  at  Brighton ;  and  from 
that  time  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
construction  of  ploughs.  There  were  instances 
of  high  farming  to  be  found  within  the  Slate. 
The  market  gardenera  of  Brighton,  Boxbuiy 
and  Dorchester,  composted  large  quantities  of 
manure.  Mr.  Qnlncy  and  others  bad  com- 
menced the  practice  of  soiliDg  cows. 

But  these  improvements  had  not  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  fanners.  They  were 
Btoving  in  the  old  rata  that  had  been  worn  by 
their  fathers.  The  average  crop  of  com 
not  exceed  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
grass  crop  did  not  exceed  one  ton.  A  large 
part  of  the  cattle  consisted  of  the  old  unim- 
proved stock.  There  were  few  bam  cellars 
and  but  little  oompost  wis  made.  Many  of  the 
old  ploughs  were  in  use,  and  draining  was 
little  practiced.  Most  of  the  farm  work 
done  by  oxen.  Good  horses  were  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rale.  Summer  seeding  of 
of  grass  land  waa  almost  unknown.  But  little 
attention  was  paid  to  gardening  among  far- 
mers, and  their  families  were  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  the  better  kinds  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

In  almost  all  these  respects  there  hss  been 
«  marked  improvement  throughout  the  Slate. 


We  have  now  a  noble  stock  of  catde.  Eveiy- 
iriiere  are  found  DniliaBU,  Ayiahirea  and  Al- 
demqri,  or  their  gndes.  Poor  and  inferior 
oows  are  considered  a  disgrace  to  every  farm. 
A  better  claas  ^  horaea  is  found  on  the  lams 
and  on  the  loads.  Hones  have  very  eideB- 
sively  taken  the  place  of  oxen  on  the  ftnni, 
and  universally  aa  the  roads.  Better  farm  im- 
plement*, as  plonghs,  harrows,  ahorels,  ^ladea, 
hoea,  forks  and  rakes,  are  everywhere  ama. 
Better  wagons,  oarti,  and  vehicles  for  riding 
are  universal,  and  a  great  amount  of  labor  that 
was  formerly  done  by  the  hand  is  now  done  by 
the  horae.  The  mowing  macluDe  and  bone 
rake  are  in  general  use,  and  the  horse  pitcfa- 
fork  and  tedder  are  being  introdooed  npok  tbe 
large  farms.  Bam  cdlais  are  fast  increamng 
in  number.  The  practice  of  composting  ban 
manure  with  nuck  or  loam  is  generally  adopt- 
ed. The  BDmmer  seeding  to  grass  is  becoming 
quite  common.  Draining  is  practiced  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Fruit  raising,  eqieoally 
of  pears  and  small  fruits,  has  greatly  increased, 
and  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  tbe  kitchen 
garden  than  formerly. 

Artifyjal  manures  are  used  to  some  extent 
in  addition  to  the  greater  quantity  of  manure 
now  made  on  the  fann.  More  roots  areraiaed 
md  fed  to  com.  Partial  soiling  is  pncticed 
to  a  great  extent.  More  hay  cutters  are  used, 
and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  winter  feed- 
ing of  stock,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
more  manure  is  made,  and  of  better  qnali^. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  quantity  of 
hay  has  greatly  increased  and  is  of  a  much 
better  quality.  We  think  that  tbe  quantity  of 
English  hay  has  been  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  is  generally  cut  earlier  and 
cured  better  than  even  a  few  years  ago.  Tlie 
Guinera  are  everywhere  learning  that  the 
more  completely  tbe  hay  retains  the  qual- 
ity of  grass,  tbe  better  food  it  is  for  cattle. 
The  com  crop  has  increased  by  from  five  to 
ten  bushels  per  acre.  In  no  State  in  the 
Union  does  com  yield  more  bushels  to  the 
acre  than  in  Massadioaetts.  Tbe  qnantity 
ef  milk  has  greatiy  increased,  and  that  much 
more  than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  oows ;  showing  that  cows  are  better 
and  bettw  kept. 

The  farm-bouses  and  bams  are  very  much 
improved  all  over  the  State,  and  are  much  bet- 
ter furnished  than  they  were  even  twen^ 
yeara  ago.    Fannei*  and  their  bnulies  an 
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better  fed  and  clothed,  and  edocationa]  priv- 
ilegeB  are  greatly  increaaed,  and  with  them  a 
taste  lor  reading;.  Agricidtiiral,  and  other 
dailj  or  weekly  papers,  are  generally  read  by 
the  farming  popalation.  Maeio  and  the  means 
ef  soeial  improvement  are  much  more  common 
than  in  the  past  generation.  And  yet  there  is 
probably  no  better  farming  now  than  could 
have  been  found  in  exceptional  instances 
twen^  years  ago.  But  the  improvement  is 
now  more  general.  The  exaiDple  of  the  pro- 
gressive men  has  been  imitated  by  the  mass. 
That  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  doobtfnl  ex- 
periment a  few  years  ago  is  now  adopted  as 
the  oonmion  praetioe.  What  was  the  excep- 
tion is  now  the  role. , 

We  will  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  obvious 
canaes  to  which  these  changes  for  the  better 
are  due.  The  encouragement  afforded  to  ag- 
ricoltore  by  the  State,  and  the  tfforts  of  agri- 
cultural associations,  have  done  much  to  bring 
them  about.  Much  is  due  to  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  the  me- 
dianic  arts,  by  which  farm  implements  have 
been  multiplied  and  materially  improved. 
Work  is  now  done  "by  them  more  easily, 
more  rapidly,  and  more  perfectly.  This  has 
Gootribated  greatly  to-fadlitate  labor  and  re- 
lieve the  drudgery  of  the  farm.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  improved  condition  of 
fanning  very  laigely  to  this  cause. 

But  the  increased  and  increasing  intelligence 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  greater 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  application  of  science  to  art,  are  the 
great  causes  that  are  bringing  about  these  re- 
sults. Books,  penodicals,  discussions  in  far- 
mers^ clnbs,  and  above  all,  the  agricoltural  pa- 
pers have  awakened  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
cultural community,  and  given  to  the  minds  of 
fitrmers  an  activity  formerly  unknown.  Other 
causes  have  had  much  influence,  such  as  greater 
faciUties  of  transportation,  local  markets  grow- 
ing out  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
which  have  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  and  better  prices  for  all  descriptions  of 
produce.  These  render  agriculture  more  im- 
mediately remunerative,  and  have  led  to  im- 
portant changes  in  the  products,  as  well  as  in 
the  methods  of  culture. 


HAINB  BOABD  OF  AaBIOUI.XUBJB. 

The  annoal  session  of  this  Board  commenced 
at  Augusta,  January  20th.  The  meetings 
of  this  Board  have  for  several  years  past  been 
conducted  with  a  plan  and  system  far  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  any  other  agricultural  Board 
or  association  of  farmers  in  the  countiy. 
They  are  continued  through  two  weeks.  At 
the  morning  session  of  the  first  day  the  fol- 
lowing elections  were  made  :— 

PrMitfsnf— Hon.  Bttnuel  WtMoa  of  Rllt worth. 
Vice  PretMen^Hon.  Betb  Seaniaoii  of  Bovboro'. 
decretory— 8.  L.  Ooodale  of  6aeo. 
ifenenger^A,  B.  Boardman  of  Boxith  K^orrldgevortc. 

The  last  Maina  Farmer  contains  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  five  days'  session, 
during  which  essays  were  had  on  a  great  varie- 
ty of  subjects,  generaUy  followed  by  discus- 
sions. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  meeUngs  of  the 
Board,  there  were  this  year  a  Potato  Exhibition, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  a  general  Farmers'  Convention, 
on  the  plan  of  the  New  Hampshire  meeting, 
all  of  which  ooonrred  dnzing  the  two  weeks'  ses* 
sion  of  the  State  Board. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed lor  the  ensuing  year:^ — 

iY«Hdm#— Hon.  0eth  BonmnoD,  Bearboro*. 
B^erttarff^%,  L.  Boardman,  Aagnsta. 
JVeoMireff^— Wm.  S.  Morrlp,  Portland. 
7VtMf«et— "Walfreii    Pereival,    VoaiAlboro',   Bamual 
WaMon,  Ellawoitb. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  5000  species  of  but- 
terflies known  to  naturalists,  900  of  which  are 
inhabitants  of  North  America. 


For  the  yew  EngUmd  Farmer, 

Faima— Bnildtnga-^took^Top-dreMlDg  wltb  Bboep— 
Seed  Potaioea— TTtc  of  buperpboapbate,  fto. 

This  township  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Kennebeo  nver,  and  is  one  of  the  southern 
towns  in  Somerset  County.  Its  area  is  about 
48  square  miles.  The  surface  b  ^nerally 
quite  level,  though  the  western  part  is  some- 
what rocky ;  but  the  fat  sheep  which  are  raised 
there  suggest  the  old  proveib,  **The  nearer 
the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat.^' 

Generally  the  farms  are  good  and  the  build- 
ings substantial, — ^many  of  them  tasty  and 
furnished  with  modem  conveniences,  not  to 
say  luxuries.  The  bams  are  large,  well  ar- 
ranged, and  filled  with  hay,  grain,  Ae.,  and 
with  ail  kinds  of  stock,  of  the  best  kinds. 
Farmers  here  very  Justly  pride  themselves  on 
raising  nicely-matched  and  well-trained  work- 
ing oxen.  Their  other  stock  is  also  very  fiine. 
One  man  in  North  Fairfield,  Mr.  T.  Janes, 
told  me  that  he  sold  a  two-vear-old  steer  that 
dressed  1300  lbs.,  and  a  heifer  of  the  same 
afi;e  for  $90.  He  has  now  an  April  calf  that 
girths  4  feet  10  inches.  "His  catUe  are  all  of 
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the  old-fashioned  stock.  It  is  no  nncommon 
thing  to  6nd  April  and  May  calves  that  girth 
4i  feet,  and  over. 

Mr.  Lewis  Beal  informed  me  that  in  the  fall 
of  1867  he  tried  top-dressing  with  sheep,  as 
has  been  recommended  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Fabmbr.  His  hurdle  or  pen  was  30  feet 
scjnare,  in  which  he  yarded  160  sheep  four 
nights  in  a  place,  when  the  hardle  was  re- 
moved to  another  spot.  Last  summer  he  cut 
the  first  crop  of  grass  on  the  land  thus  top- 
dressed  quite  early,  as  it  was  lodging  badly  on 
account  of  the  great  growth.  He  took  four 
racks,  eighteen  feet  long  and  well  filled,  from 
an  acre.  On  the  second  mowing  he  took  more 
hay  from  this  land  than  ever  grew  there  any 
preceding  year.  Besides  which,  it  produced 
a  large  growth  of  fall  feed.  Some  of  his 
neighbors  contend  that  he  merely  robbed 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  inasmuch  as  he  took  or  kept 
from  his  pastures  whatever  was  added  to  the 
meadow.  To  this  he  replies  that  his  sheep  in- 
variably seek  the  same  shady  side  of  some 
ledge,  fence,  stomp  or  tree,'  where  a  large 
share  of  their  droppings  are  wasted. 

Potatoes  are  largely  cultivated  in  this  town, 
and  are  one  of  its  principal  market  crops,  As 
has  been  recommended  in  the  Farmer,  many 
here  plant  the  batt  end  of  the  potato  after  cut- 
ting off  the  seed  end.  The  tops  of  the  pota- 
toes in  afield  thus  planted  appear  light,  and  to 
an  unpracticed  eye  they  look  discouraging  all 
through  tiie  season.  But,  on  digging,  the  re- 
sult is  entirely  aatisfaotory  as  to  yieul,  size  of 
taber  and  exemption  from  disease.  Many 
have  been  suooessful  in  the  nse  of  superphos- 
phate in  the  cultivation  of  pptatoes.  Bam 
manure  excites  too  large  a  growtn  of  tops,  and 
induces  disease  in  the  potatoes.  The  plan 
here  is  to  plant  potatoes  with  superphosphate 
alone  one  year,  and  the  next  year  put  in  the 
manure  liberally  and  seed  down  to  grass.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  tind  farmers  here 
with  from  1000  to  1500  bushels  of  poUtoes  on 
hand,  watting  for  a  favorable  market. 

There  are  six  post-offices  in  the  town,  but 
the  largest  village  is  KendalPs  Mills,  where 
there  are  some  dozen  stores,  several  manufac- 
turing establishments,  mills,  &c.  The  rail- 
road accommodations  are  very  good,  and  a 
new  one  to  pass  through  the  west  part  of  the 
town  is  expected  to  be  in  running  order  by  the 
fourth  of  Jaly  next.  Zbn. 

Fairfield,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1869. 


noBDura  ovf  aftbbicath/ 

It  is  a  ver/  common  practice  with  farmers, 
to  reserve  their  meadow  feed  until  very  late 
in  the  fall,  even  so  near  to  winter  that  the 
frost  has  taken  nearly  all  the  succulent  and 
nutritious  properties  out  of  it ;  but,  by  this 
mode  of  management,  very  little  benefit  is  re- 
ceived, and  in  many  cases  great  injur}'  is  done. 
Some  advocate,  however,  that  aftermath  should 
not  be  fed  off  at  all,  buC  left  as  a  shield  and 


mulch  for  the  roots ;  but  from  our  own  ex^ 
rience*  we  do  not  believe  meadows  are  in- 
jured by  being  pastured  in  the  fall,  if  it  is 
done  at  the  right  time,  and  by  certain  animals. 

Meadows  are  injured  by  horses  and  sheep 
late  in  the  season ;  for  after  the  blades  of  the 
grass  are  killed,  these  animab  will  nip  dose 
to  get  sweet  feed.  Thev  should  never  be  al- 
lowed upon  mowing  land  after  the  grass  has 
stopped  growing,  not  even  in  winter  when  the 
earth  is  frozen,  for  they  will  then  gnaw  to  the 
very  roots. 

Homed  cattle  are  really  the  only  fit  animals 
for  the  meadow,  and  they  should  be  turned  in 
while  the  feed  is  good,  and  removed  as  soon 
as  the  earth  becomes  moist  enough  for  their 
feet  to  break  the  sod.  In  this  way,  a  profit 
may  be  derived  on  one  hand,  without  any  loss 
attending  it  on  the  other,  and  sufiicient  pro- 
tection left  fot  the  roots.  Timothy,  and  many 
other  grasses  which  are  common,  take  strong 
hold  upon  the  soil,  and  are  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate, and  for  this  reason  farmers  abuse  their 
fields. 

.  Close  feeding  kills  out  here  and  there  a  lit- 
tle, and  mosses,  with  other  foreign  matters, 
work  in  so  gradually  that  it  is  for  a  few  years 
hardly  noticeable,  but  eventually  the  meadow 
has  to  be  ploughed  up  and  re- stocked,  because 
a  paying  yield  of  grass  is  not  received. 

r^ow  all  this  results,  from  injudicious  man- 
agement ;  for  we  know  of  many  meadows  which 
yield  heavy  crops  every  year,  of  the  test 
quality  of  grass,  that  have  never  been  ploughed 
or  re-seeded  since  the  land  was  cleared  nearly 
half  a  century  ago.  They  have  always  been 
pastured  in  early  fall,  never  fed  dose,  and 
nave  occasionally  received  a  top-dressing  of 
barnyard  manure. — Ohio  Farmer. 


I^portin^ttt. 


From  the  Independent. 
A  lATTXiB  MAIDBN'B  BONO  TO 

DOIaliY. 


Lie  down,  little  Dolly,  quite  etlU  on  my  lap, 
While  I  hasten  to  put  on  yotir  night  gown  and  cap; 

Tou  have  been  wide  awake  this  whole  Me«ted  day — 
LoDg  enough,  I  am  sore,  for  a  Dolly  to  play. 

The  aun  haa  gone  down  fbll  two  bonra  ago ; 

Tla  long  paat  your  bed-ttme,  yon  very  well  know ; 
The  bright  ataia  are  peeping  from  out  the  elerr  aklea ; 

Then  go  to  aleep,  DoUy— come,  abut  your  blue  eyes. 

There  I  a  aof  i  little  pillow  Ilea  under  your  head ;     . 

Bad  ever  a  DoUy  a  oosler  bed  ? 
I  will  cover  you  up,  so  warm  and  to  nice— 

Then  atop  your  orlea,  Dolly,  huah  I  huah  I  In  a  trlee. 

Mamma  saya  the  flowert  were  aaleep  long  aco— 
Sweet  roeea,  pure  liiiea,  their  heaaa  drooping  low; 

She  rays  Hie  a  leMon  for  me  and  for  you, 
That  children  and  dolliea  should  be  asleep  loo.' 

Hark !    6aean  is  eallicg,  now  out  goes  the  light ; 

I  will  tuck  you  up  snugly,  then  kiss  you  good  nlghU 
Tis  time  you  were  eleepmg ;  for  do  you  not  know 

That  the  dear  little  birds  went  to  bed  long  ago  ? 


SEW   ENGLAND  I'ABMER. 


I  Jvptttat'i  Amb«c  ^mMHri.] 


"SIuU  I  reach  Tonmay  to-night  before  the 

Set  are  EbatP"  asked  a  wigoaer,  irho  was 
ring  aa  enpt;  cart  draira  by  a  pair  of 
bonea  at  great  speed,  of  anolher  whom  he 
paned  driving  a  siinilac  vebiclo  slowly  along  r 
high-road  in  France.  "Shall  I  be  able  to  ge 
tbera  to-night  before  they  shut  the  gates?' 
be  repeated,  impatiently. 

"Ie«,  you'll  be  in  plenty  of  time  if  you 
driie  slowly,"  replied  the  second  wagoner ; 
and  be  proceeded  on  his  way,  while  the  first 
drove  rapidly  by,  exclaiming: 

"A  ptcttT  way  to  get  to  one's  destination — 
to  drive  ifowly  antl  waste  time  on  the  road 
No,  no,  that  wonH  suit  me  \  I'll  go  as  fast  as 
n^  horses  can  lay  lega  to  the  ground."  And 
he  ibook  the  reioi  and  urged  hia  horaea 
riill  greater  rpeed. 

Meanitbile  iho  driver  who  bad  given  him 
the  good  advice  proceeded  tlowly  on  his  way. 
Pitaenilyhe  noticed  that  one  of  hi*  honei 
had  lort  a  call  from  one  of  its  shoes. 

"This  woo't  do,"  said  the  driver;  "best 
Rnedy  a  small  evil  at  once." 

So  be  drove  on  aa  carefoll^  aa  poinble, 
lot  the  shoe  that  was  cbp'Clapptog  in  a  loose 
Banner  on  the  road  should  fall  off  altogether. 
And  at  ihe  next  smithy  he  halted,  and  un- 
hiraetted  the  good  old  bone  Itmii  the  wagon. 


The  smith  brought  out  his  tools,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  honest  Ball's  «boe  was  fixed  on  at 
tight  as  ever,     \_8et  engrtaing  ] 

"Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lost,"  h«  taid, 
"but  we  can  move  all  the  more  briskly  for 
the  delay ;  so  here  we  start  again." 

Thui  be  went  on  steadily  and  pereeveringly, 
and  arrived  at  Toumay  a  full  quaiter-orar 
before  the  gatet  were  shut. 

And  how  fared  It  with  the  other  wagoner 
who  could  not  afford  to  go  steadily,  lest  he 
should  arrive  too  late?    iiiaten,  and  yoa  tball 

He  drove  on,  increasing  hia  speed  as  tbe 
time  wore  on.  Preiently  he  noticed  tfaftt  one 
of  his  horses  began  to  limp. 

"Foolith  beastf  he  said,  "who  it  to  get 
down  now,  I  wonder,  fo  look  after  your  ail- 
ments?  If  you've  a  stone  in  your  foot,  yon 
may  shake  it  out  again  as  best  you  can.  I 
--anot  afford  to  wait  for  you  to-day." 

And  he  gave  Ihe  poor  horse  a  load  cnck 
with  the  whip  on  the  hack,  so  that  it  gave  a 
plunge,  and  ^tumbled  on  f^ter  than  before. 

T^  horse  began  to  limp  more  than  ever. 

he  stone  was  still  there,  and  the  hoof  wat 

becoming  bruised  and  sore;  but  the  wagoner 

would  not  slop  a  moment.     But  now  a  rough 

pteoe  of  road  is  to  be  traveraed,  surely  our 
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driver  will  check  his  speed  here,  and  proceed 
slowly  ?  But  no ;  he  onlv  thinks  of  getting 
to  his  destination  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
urges  on  his  horses ;  the  poor  beast  who  has 
fallen  lame  gives  a  de^^perate  plunge,  and 
falling  down,  breaks  the  pole  oi  the  wagon 
asunder. 

No  thought  now  of  readiing  Toninay  that 
night.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  seek 
assistance  at  the  next  farm-house,  and  go  in 
quest  of  a  carpenter  or  wheelwright  to  mend 
the  broken  pole.  And  the  wheelwright,  when 
he  comes,  says  that  the  necessary  repairs  will 
occupy  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
he  cannot  drive  his  wagon  into  Toomay  until 
the  second  da^  after  the  accident. 

Then  the  driver  wished  he  had  taken  the 
advice  of  his  comrade,  and  made  less  haste  in 
the  first  instance  to  get  on ;  and  he  under- 
stood how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  saying, 
*^The  more  haste,  ike  leas  speedJ*^ 


▲  8MAI«Ii  BOY'S  GOKPOSinOa'. 

Corns  are  of  all  kinds.  Vegetable  and  ani- 
mal. Vegetable  com  grows  in  rows  and  ani- 
mal com  grows  on  toes.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  com;  there  is  unicorn,  capricora, 
corn-dodgers,  field  com,  and  toe  corn,  which 
is  the  com  you  feel  the  most.  It  is  said,  I  be- 
lieve, that  gophers  like  com;  but  persons 
having  corns  do  not  like  to  **go  far,'^  if  they 
can  help  it.  Corns  have  kernels,  and  some 
colonels  have  coms.  Vegetable  corn  grows 
on  ears,  but  animal  com  grows  on  the  feet  at 
the  other  end  of  the  body.  Another  kind  of 
corn  is  acorn ;  these  grow  on  oaks,  but  there 
is  a  hoax  about  the  com.  The  acorn  is  a  com 
with  an  indefinite  article,  but  the  com  is  very 
definite  indeed.  Try  it  and  see.  Many  a  man 
when  he  has  a  com  wishes  it  were  an  acorn. 

Folks  that  have  coms  sometimes  send  for 
a  doctor,  and  if  the  doctor  himself  is  corned, 
he  would  probably  do  as  well  as  if  he  isnH. 
The  doctors  say  coms  are  produced  by  tight 
boots  or  shoes,  which  is  pmpably  the  reason 
why  when  a  man  is  tight  they  say  he  is  comed. 
If  a  farmer  manages  well  he  can  get  a  good 
deal  of  com  on  one  acre,  but  I  know  a  farmer 
that  has  a  com  that  makes  the  biggest  acher  on 
his  farm.  The  bigser  crop  of  vegetable  com 
a  mstn  raises  the  Abetter  he  likes  it,  but  the 
higger  crop  of  animal  com  he  raises  the  better 
he  aoes  not  like  it.  Another  kind  of  com  is 
com  dodger.  The  way  it  is  made  is  very 
simple,  and  is  as  follows  (that  is  if  you  want 
to  know :)  You  go  along  a  street  and  meet  a 
man  you  know  has  a  corn,  and  is  a  rough 
character,  then  you  step  on  the  toe  that  you 
know  has  the  com  on  it,  and  see  if  you  donH 
have  occasion  to  dod^e.  In  that  way  you 
will  find  out  what  a  com  dodger  is. 


Character.— Have  yon  ever  watched  an 
icicle  as  it  formed  ?  You  noticed  how  it  froze 
one  drop  at  a  time,  the  icicle  remained  dear 


and  sparkling  brightly  in  the  sun ;  but  if  the 
water  were  but  sUghtly  muddy  the  icicle  look- 
ed foul,  and  its  beauty  was  spoiled.  Just  so 
our  characters  are  forming.  One  little  thought 
or  feeling  at  a  time  adds  its  influence.  .  If 
every  thought  be  pure  and  right,  the  soul  will 
be  lovely  and  will  sparkle  with  happiness ;  bat 
if  impure  and  wrong,  there  will  be  a  final  de- 
formity and  wretchedness. 


'ulnits*    &tfwcimtvi* 


THB  FiSBFIiEXSD  HOUSE-S3C1IFSB' 
SOIilLOQUT. 


8 


BT    MBS.    F.     Da     OAOB* 


I  wish  I  bad  a  docen  pain, 

Of  hands,  tbii  very  mlnuta; 
rd  toon  put  aU  these  things  to  righto— 

How  sbaU  I  e'er  begin  it  ? 

Here's  a  hig  washing  to  be  done, 

One  pair  of  hands  to  do  it. 
Sheets,  shirts  and  stocklDgs,  ooato  and  pttitf, 

How  wiii  I  e'er  get  throogh  It  ? 

Dinner  to  get  fbr  six  or  more. 

No  loaf  left  o'er  f^om  Banday ; 
And  baby  cross  as  he  can  live, 

He's  always  so  on  Monday. 

And  there'a  the  eream,  tis  getting  soar, 

And  must  forthwith  oe  chnmlng. 
And  here's  Bob  wanto  a  button  on— 

Whloh  way  shall  I  be  toining  ? 

'Tis  time  the  meat  was  in  the  pot. 

The  bread  was  worked  for  baUng. 
The  clothes  wera  taken  trota  the  boll— 

Oh  dear  1  the  baby's  waking  I 

Hnsh,  baby  dear  I  there,  hash*8h-sh  1 

I  wish  he'd  sleep  a  UtUe, 
'Till  I  could  run  and  get  some  wood, 

To  hurry  np  the  aetile. 

Oh  dear  (  oh  dear  I  if  P-«-  but  cornea 

And  finds  things  in  this  j>other, 
He'll  just  beg^n  and  tell  me  all 

About  his  tidy  mother  I 

How  nice  her  kitohen  used  to  be. 

Her  dinner  always  ready. 
Exactly  when  the  noon  bell  rang— 

Husfi,  hush,  dear  little  Freddy. 

And  then  will  eome  some  hasty  word, 

Bight  out  before  I'm  thinking,— 
They  say  that  hasty  words  flrom  wives, 

Bet  sober  men  to  drinking. 

Now  itnt  that  a  great  idea, 

Tliat  men  should  take  to  sinuiog. 
Because  a  weary,  halfslck  wife, 

Can't  always  amile  so  winning  ? 

When  I  was  young  I  used  to  earn 

Hy  Uving  without  trouble. 
Had  doUies  and  pocket  money,  too, 

And  hours  of  leisure  double. 

I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  fate, 

When  I,  a  lass  I  was  courted— 
Wife,  mother,  nurse,  seamstress,  cook,  housekeeper, 
cnambermaid,  laundress,  dairy  woman,  and  scrub 
generiditri  doing  the  work  of  six 
For  the  sake  of  being  supported  I 
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WOVSMPSOt^  BdONOMT. 


•ooaxBiBinxD  iob  tbb  wbw  xmiLAim  fabmsb. 

Mr.  Editob  :«->Beiiig  interested  in  this  de- 
partment of  yoar  paper  and  often  getting  val- 
nable  hints^ therefrom,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  receipts  for  the  trial  of  all  house* 
keepers  who  read  the  Fasmer  : — 

Brown  Bread. 
Indian  meal,  two  caps ;  rye  meal,  one  cup ; 
floor,  one  cup;  molasses,  one-half  cup;  two 
cups  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  in  which  dissolve 
one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus ;  salt.  Boil  or 
steam  ^ve  hours.  Set  in  the  oven  a  little 
while  before  putting  on  the  table. 

Snet  Paddlna;. 
Take  six  ounces  each  of  chopped  apples, 
suet,  raisins  and  bread.    Boil  three  hours. 
Serve  with  sauce— butter  and  sugar  beaten  to 
a  froth. 

Sponge  Oake. 

One  cop  of  sogar ;  three  eggs ;  two  table- 
spoonsful  cream ;  one  and  one-half  cups  flour ; 
one  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar ;  one-half  tea- 
spoonfol  saleratus. 

Zismon  Fie  or  Tarts. 

One  lemon;  two  eggs;  one  cup  sugar. 
Grate  the  peel,  and  sqeeze  in  the  juice.  Beat 
all  well  together. 

Another,  more  economical :  Two  lemons ; 
^^"^  ^S&y  three-fourths  cup  water;  three- 
fourths  cup*  milk;  one  cup  molasses;  one 
cop  sogar;  one  cop  chopped  raisins.  Prepare 
tiie  lemon  the  same  as  above.  m.  p.  b. 

Somerset,  Mass.,  Jan.  5, 1869. 

• 

CnucK  Ribs  of  Bsef,  with  Ybgetablbs. 
—There  is  hardly  a  mater  error,  for  modest 
households,  than  preferring  the  best  pieces  of 
inferior  animals  to  the  cheap  bits  of  bits  of 
excellent  beeves,  calves  or  sheep.  Any  one 
who  can  and  will  follow  my  prescription  to-day 
will  be  abundantly  convinced  of  this. 

.Try  to  buy  the  chuck-ribs  of  a  fine  beef 
and  prepare  as  follows : — 

Chock-ribs  and  vegetables,  —  divide  the 
piece  of  beef  if  too  IsSge.  Place  the  whole 
in  a  pot  or  earthen  jar,  surrounded  or  covered 
with  coarse  salt ;  cover  the  pot,  and  leave  for 
five  or  six  days. 

To  cook,  relieve  it  of  the  salt ;  wash  slightly 
in  aoft  water  and  set  it  to  cook  in  a  large  ket- 
tle or  earthenware  pot,  without  too  much  wa- 
ter ;  vrhen  the  foam  has  risen,  season  with  a 
little  onion  stuck  over  with  cloves  and  with  a 
bay  leaf;  let  it  boil  an  hour,  then  stir  in  plenty 
of  (blanched)  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  po- 


tatoes, etc.,  and  allow  them  to  cook  gently 
until  done. 

At  the  time  of  serving,  make  a  butter-sauce 
without  browning  it  too  much,  mixing  it  with 
the  remains  of  water  in  which  the  oeef  and 
vegetables  were  cooked ;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  if  necessary.  Let  it  simmer  down, 
ana  serve  in  a  large  dish,  the  vegetables  be- 
neath, the  meat  upon  them,  a  part  of  the  sauce 
poured  over,  and  the  rest  in  a  boat. 

To  Freshen  Salt  Fish — ^Many  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  freshening  mackerel, 
or  other  salt  fish,  never  dream  that  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  it.  Any  person 
who  has  seen  the  process  of  evax>oration  going 
on  at  the  salt  works,  knows  that  the  salt  fal£ 
to  the  bottom.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  pan  where 
your  mackerel  or  white  fish  lies  soaking ;  and, 
as  it  lies  with  the  skin  down,  the  salt  wiU  fall 
to  the  skin,  and  there  remain ;  when,  if  placed 
with  the  flesh  side  down,  the  salt  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the  fish  comes  out 
freshened  as  it  snonld  be.  In  the  other  case 
it  is  nearly  as  salt  as  when  put  in. 


OLOBS  ON  BTTiTT. 

The  method  of  giving  an  artificial  gloss  to 
the  woven  pieces  was  invented  in  1663.  The 
discovery  of  the  methdd  was  due  to  pure 
hazard.  Octavio  Mey,  a  merchant  of  Lyons, 
being  one  day  in  deep  meditation,  mechani- 
cally put  a  small  buncn  of  silk  threads  into  his 
mouth  and  be^an  tochewjthem.  On  taking 
them  out  again  mto  his  hand,  he  was  struck 
by  the  peculiar  lustre  they  had  acquired,  and 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  this 
lustre  continued  to  adhere  to  the  threads  even 
after  they  had  dried.  He  at  once  bethought 
him  that  there  was  a  secret  worth  unravellmg 
in  this  fact,  and  being  a  man  of  wits,  he  set 
himself  to  study  the  question.  The  result  of 
his  experiments  was  ihe  precede  de  lustrage, 
or  * 'glossing  method."  The  manner  of  im- 
parting the  artificial  gloss  has,  like  all  other 
details  of  the  weaving  art,  undergone  certain ' 
changes  in  the  course  of  years.  At  present 
it  is  done  in  this  wise :  Two  rollers,  revolving 
on  their  axes,  are  set  up  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  at  about  10  yards,  in  a  straight 
line,  from  each  other.  Kound  the  first  of 
these  rollers  is  wound  the  piece  of  silk  of  20, 
40,  or  100  metre^s  length,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Ten  vards  of  the  silk  are  then  unwound  and 
fixed  by  means  of  a  brass  rod  in  a  groove  on 
the  second  roller,  care  bein^  taken  to  stretch 
the  silk  between  the  two  cybnders  as  tiehtly 
as  possible.  A  workman  with  a  thin  blade  of 
metal  in  his  hand  daintly  covers  the  upper- 
most side  of  the  silk  (that  which  will  form  the 
inside  of  the  piece^  with  a  coating  of  gum. 
On  the  floor  under  the  outstretched  silk  is  a 
small  tramway,  upon  which*  runs  a  sort  of  ten- 
der filled  with  glowing  coals.  As  fast  as  one 
man  covers  the  silk  with  gum,  another  works 
the  tender  up  and  down  so  as  to  dry  the  mu- 
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cilage  before  it  has  had  time  to  penetrate  the 
texture.  This  is  a  very  delicate  operation ; 
for  if,  on  the  one  hand  the  gum  is  allowed  to 
run  through  the  silk,  or  u  on  the  other,  the 
coals  are  kept  to^  Ions  under  one  place,  the 
piece  is  spoiled.  In  toe  first  instance  it  would 
oe  stained  beyond  power  of  cleaning,  and  in 
the  second  it  would  be  burned.  None  but 
trusty  workmen  are  confided  with  this  task, 
and  even  with  the  mostproved  hands  there  is 
sometimes  damage.  When  ten  yards  of  the 
piece  have  been  gummed  and  dried  they  are 
rolled  round  the  second  cylinder,  and  ten 
more  are  unwound.  This  is  repeated  till  the 
end.  But  the  silk,  with  its  coating  of  dry 
gum,  is  then  stiff  to  the  touch  and  crackles 
Eke  cream-laid  note-paper  when  folded.  To 
make  it  soft  and  pliant  again,  it  is  rolled 
anew  some  six  or  seven  times  under  two  dif- 
ferent cylinders,  one  of  which  has  been 
warmed  by  the  introduction  of  hot  coals  in- 
side, and  this  is  sufficient  to  give  it  that 
bright,  new  look  which  we  all  so  much  admire 
in  fresh  silk. — CornhiU  Magazine. 


OLD  KAIDS. 

There  is  a  stigma  of  reproach  cast  upon  the 
term  *'old  maid" — ^too  often  justly  so,  I  ad- 
mit. But  where  does  the  fault  lie  P  I  know 
two  women  who  may  be'  cast  in  this  cateeory— 
unmarried,  forty  years  old,  or  thereabouts. 
Both  are  of  good  family,  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  men.  The  one,  some  dozen  years 
ago,  finding,  as  no  sensible  woman  can  lail  to 
find,  that  fashionable  life  had  nothing  in  it  to 
satisfy  her,  made  a  stand  for  herself.  She 
told  her  family  that  she  must  have  a  life  of 
her  own.  She  had  no  especial  gifts,  except  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  business,  inherited 
from  her  father.  In  a  ^uiet  way  she  had 
turned  her  attention  to  fruit-growing,  a  branch 
of  industry  offering  many  attractions  to  her, 
and  into  that  business  she  determined  to  en- 
ter. Fortunately  she  had  sufficient  money 
left  her  by  her  grandfather,  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  her  plans,  despite  the  sneers  of  her 
fashionable  acquaintance,  and  the  objections 
and  obstacles  raised  by  the  home  circle.  She 
established  henelf  on  a  fmit-farm  in  the  west- 


em  part  of  this  State.  Her  work  prospered. 
Now  she  is  the  owner  of  several  hundred 
acres,  and  has  a)nstant  and  remunerative  oc- 
cupation of  a  kind  agreeable  to  her.  After  a 
few  years  her  father  died,  and,  instead  of  the 
rich  man  he  was  estimated,  he  was  found  to 
be  bankrupt.  This  daughter  had^a  comforta- 
ble home  and  support  to  offer  her  mother  and 
invalid  sister.  She  has  quite  a  settlement  of 
work-people,  men  and  women,  to  whom  she 
and  her  sister  minister  in  various  ways.  In 
fact,  she  lives  a  life  which  is  useful  to  others 
and  develops  her  own  powers,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  she  finds  happiness  and 
peace. — Lippincotfs  Magazine, 


▲N  IBI6H  8TBW. 

On  a  cold  winter^s  day  an  Irish  stew  is  a 
very  toothsome  thing.  Many  compounds  call- 
ed by  the  name  are  not  the  real  thing,  and 
we  have  seen  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  beef 
and  various  vegetables  served  as  Irish  stew. 
You  can  no  more  make  Irish  stew  out  of 
beef  than  you  can  pea  soup  of  pebbles. 
Mutton  is  the  basis;  beef  makes  a  good 
stew,  but'  it  isn't  ''raale  Irish."  Then  this 
stew  is  not  only  good  but  economical,  as  the 
neck  piece  of  mutton  is  the  part  generally 
preferred.  Cut  the  neck  into  chops,  and 
wash  if  bloody.  Two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
mutton  require  eight  eood-sized  potatoes, 
four  small  onions,  and  a  quart  of  water. 
Now  in  the  cooking  judgment  is  required ;  the 
meat  must  be  thoroughlv  done,  so  as  to  leave 
the  bone  readily,  for  picking  is  a  part  of  the 
pleasure  in  eating  the  stew,  and  the  potatoes 
must  be  cooked  to  that  point  at  whidi  they 
are  just  ready  to  go  to  pieces  and  have  ab- 
sorbed a  good  part  of  the  gravy.  So  if  the 
meat  appears  at  all  touch,  it  had  better  be 
stewed  awhile  by  itself;  Uien  add  the  pota- 
toes cut  in  thick  slices,  the  onions,  and  pepper 
and  salt.  It  is  to  be  served  very  hot,  as  it  it 
apt  to  be  very  rich  with  fat,  and  mutton  fat 
hardena  readily.  This  u,  of  course,  not  a 
dish  for  those  who  cannot  tolerate  fat ;  but 
most  persons  who  take  much  exercise  in  cold 
weather  actoally  need  a  good  share  of  lattjr 
food. 
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ABPaoTS  AlTD  DUTIXS  Or  AFBUh 

Off  vber*  Uia  (Mp  bank  fronU  tha  (QDlheni  ikr. 
Bj  Ubf*  or  brooka  when  laibanu  lov*  to  Ua, 
A  wnllft-pgap  will  op«a.  nlatJy  «;, 
totm  Mm  u4  (Mtasred  by  ■  wudailot  boy.— Clan. 

F  ALL  the  montha,  April 
U    tlie    most    iiupiring. 
Not  because  it  hat  tbe 
most  pleasing  chancter, 
^the  Bofiest  airs,  the  love- 
liest  flowers  and  ricbert 
perf limes.       Not    these, 
^  noF  plesNtnt  walks,  nor 
^  channing    cural    drives. 
The  word  JprU  mam 
"to   op«n.''     It  ij   the 
1  month    when   the    earth 
opens  her  bosom  again, 
and  invites  the  husband- 
man  forth   to  cast  Med 
into  lier  wann  embrace,  where  it  shall  frnc- 
tif/  and  bear  him   fruit  abundaatlj.      It  is 
jnveule  and  fickle,  we  kdmit.     "Fickle  aa  a 
fond  maiden  wi^i  her  first  lover ;  coding  it 
with  ^e  yonng  sun  till  he  withdraws  his  beans 
tnm  her,  and  then  weejung  till  she  gets  them 
back  agaia."    April  pnts  a  spirit  of  jonth  in 
ererTthing.    All    nature  i«  animated    anew. 
The  cocks  crow,  hens  cackle,  cows  low  and 
limbs  bleat.    Tbe  earth  pnts  on  a  new  man- 
tle.    Hard;   flowers   peep   ont  in   the  moist 
nlla^i,    and   those  more    tender,   in    sunny 
■oaks  on  the  hills,  flanked  hj  the  green  and 
(Older  jooDg  grass.    The  moises  on  tbe  rocks 


throw  ont  their  tinj  blossoow,  oodTtiy  to  per- 
fect tbemtelves  and  thus  continue  their  kind, 
before  Uajr  nns  maj  be  too  fsrvent  for  tbem. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  so  in  April 
there  is  a  best  time  to  do  certain  things  which 
are  pecnliarlj  ours,  as  Sumers,  to  do.  One 
is  to  complete  a  plan — if  not  already  done — 
for  all  the  operations  of  our  spring  and  sum- 
mer work,  BO  that  there  shall  be  no  doubting 
or  halting  as  to  what  lands  are  to  be  ploughed, 
what  crops  put  in,  what  buildings  or  fences 
erected  or  repaired,  and  what  help  shall  be 
depended  upon  to  perform  tbe  work.  Some 
may  my  that  "suffideot  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  Bnt  labor  i«  not  an  evil ;  it  i* 
a  Mating,  and  that  bleasiDg  may  be  greatly 
multiplied  to  each  one  of  ds  by  Snding  it  in 
a  well-regulated  business, — in  a  complete  sys. 
tern  in  all  our  labors.  Then  each  duty  may 
be  performed  in  its  own  appropriate  time, 
and  its  work  done  and  ont  of  the  way  of  other 
work  that  will  naturally  succeed  it. 

Another  duty  is  to  look  to  the  condition  of 
the  higkiDOyt,  and  see  that  all  tabor  needed 
upon  tbem  is  done  in  the  month  of  April. 
Most  of  the  lughway  anrreyors  are  fanners. 
They  do  not  disturb  the  soil  of  their  Gelds 
while  in  a  wet  and  heavy  state,  because  they 
know  it  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  make 
it  compact,  and  greatly  increase  the  labor  of 
cultivating  it  through  the  summer.  For  this 
reason,  therefore,  April  is  the  time  to  repair 
tbe  highways.    A  dollar  judicioualy  expended 
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upon  a  road  now,  will  be  worth  as  much  as 
two  dollars  will  if  expended  upon  it  in 
June,  or  at  any  time  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
drj  and  mealy  condition.  Besides  this,  the 
opportunity  in  early  April  is  more  favorable 
for  the  farmer  than  in  May  or  June.  His  bu- 
siness is  not  so  pressing,  his  teams  are  stronger 
and  can  be  better  spared  from  the  farm. 
When  the  work  is  done  in  April,  the  earth  is 
not  only  moist  on  the  surface,  but  the  mois- 
ture extends  through  it  all  for  several  feet 
downward,  so  that  it  has  a  strong  tendency  in 
itself  to  pack,  and  when  driven  over  by  ani- 
mals and  teams,  soon  becomes  so  finn  as  to 
make  it  hard  and  even  through  all  the  coming 
summer.  If  lefl  to  the  last  oi  May  or  into 
June,  gravel  or  sand  hauled  upon  the  road  is 
displaced  by  every  passing  team,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  perpetual  nuisance  and  an  nnneces- 
sazy  source  of  oMt. 

Anothei^April  duty,  and  one  sadly  neglected 
by  many  farmers,  is  that  of  getting  manures 
into  a  position  where  they  can  be  overhauled, 
moderately  /fermented  and  made  fine.  They 
do  not  reflect  that  hard  lumps  of  earth  are  of 
little  more  consequence  to  plants  than  so  many 
stones.  Roots  only  take  in  nourishment  that 
is  in  a  state  of  solution.  That  is,  the  soil 
itself  should  be  in  fine  particles  and  the  manure 
that  is  added  in  same  condition ;  then  when 
water  percolates  through  them  it  extracts  their 
nutritive  properties  and  holds  them  in  solution. 
The  soil  and  manure  being  fine  and  loose,  the 
tender  roots  of  plants  easily  find  their  way 
among  them,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  mois- 
ture which  has  extracted  nutrition  from  them 
is  holding  it  for  the  roots  as  they  pass  along. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  one  cord  of  ma- 
nure in  a  fine  condition  would  be  of  more  ser- 
vice than  two  or  three  would  in  a  coarse, 
lumpy  state.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  defi* 
cient  in  the  quantity  of  manure  they  would 
like  to  use,  may  find  relief  by  examining  and 
testing  this  matter  in  this  springes  operation 
on  their  farms  There  .are  many  other  things 
wliich  can  better  be  done  in  April  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  observing  farmer  will  see 
that  they  are  not  postponed  until  * 'another 


t&me. 
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^Equai  quantities  of  powdered  alum  and  com- 
mon salt,  well  mixed  together  will  often  cure  the 
toothache  when  it  will  not  yield  to  most  other 
remedies. 


HOB8B   BBEEDHra  Ur  YBBICOHT. 

Did  yoil  ever  look  into  the  pigeon  holes  of 
aa*  editor,  or  realize  how  many  excellent  arti- 
cles he  reads  over  but  is  obliged  to  defer  their 
publication  to  a  more  convenient  season.  The 
essay  on  Raising  Horses  by  Hon.  T.  S.  Lang, 
reajl  at  the  Maine  Farmers*  Convention  was 
laid  aside  for  this  puxpose,  and  now  we  have 
in  the  Butland  Herald  an  essay  on  Horses 
read  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Agricultural  Society,  by  lu  T. 
Tucker,  Esq.,  of  South  Royalton,  Yt.,  in 
which  he  considers,  1.  What  Vermont  Horses 
have  been;  2.  What  they  now  are;  8.  What 
th^y  ought  to  be ;  4.  How  to  mak^  them  such. 
We  regret  our  inability  to  publish  either  of 
these  documents  entire,  at  present. 

In  a  late  discussion  of  the  subject  of  horses 
by  the  Westmmster,  Vt.,  Fanners'  Cltib,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Kimball  stated  that  ''twenty  years  ago 
our  horses  were  two  sizes  larger  than  now.'* 
Mr.  Tucker  says  "most  of  the  stallions  now 
in  use  lack  blood  as#7ell  as  speed ;  9iir  mares 
no  better,  no,  not  as  good.'*  Formerly  we 
showed  to  the  world  the  best  horses  to  be 
found ;  now  others  are  in  advance  of  us,  and 
control  the  market.*'  In  concluding  his  ad- 
dress Mr.  Tucker  submits  the  following  aug- 
gestions  for  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
horses,  which  are  very  much  the  same  as  those 
made  several  years  since  by  Mr.  Meech,  of 
Shelbum. 

First,  by  any  and  all  means,  we  must  labor  in- 
dividually and  by  associations,  to  retain  our  best 
stock  that  we  now  have.  Much  of  it  is  good. 
Had  we  for  the  past  fifteen  vears  retained  our  1>e8t 
mares  for  breeders,  and  with  them  now  had  stand- 
ing in  Vermont  Sherman's  Black  Hawk,  laal 
Cliffbrd,  Stockbridge  Chief,  Peck's  Black  Hawk, 
Ethan  Allen,  Tonng  Colambns,  Toung  Monili, 
Draco,  Feamanght,  and  Draco  Prince,  the  vaine 
of  our  stock  in  the  market  would  be  double  what 
it  i9. 

Breeder's  associations  in  every  county  properly 
organized  for  this  purpose,  could  do  much  toward 
working  a  reform  in  this  respect.  Sheep  and  cattle 
men  well  understood  that  to  retain  the  superiority 
of  the  flock  or  herd  the  best  animals  must  not  be 
sold  at  any  price.    It  is  just  so  with  horses. 

In  addition  to  this  reform,  we  need  and  fiMut 
hoMti  liorse-breeding  establishment  in  the  Suae 
equal  to  that  of  the  late  Alexander,  near  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  I 

On  such  a  place  we  want  two  or  more  of  the  beat 
English  Thoroughbred  Stallions  in  the  world. 
Also  forty  to  fifty  of  the  very  best  mares  of  this 
breed  that  can  be  found.  Also  two  or  more  of  the 
best  bred  and  fastest  trotting  stallions  to  be  had, 
and  some  fifty  of  our  best  bred  trotting  mares. 
These  English  horses  should  be  kept  pure,  while 
At  the  same  time  much  value  could  be  added  to 
our  native  stock  by  judicious  crosses. 

There  needs  from  one  to  two  hundred  thonsaad 
dollan  capital  to  start  and  run  it.   An  income 
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cannot.be  had  tram  it  mncli  short  of  six,  eight  or 
ten  years. 

An  experienced  breeder,  and  the  very  best  Judge 
of  horses  to  be  foand,  should  be  at  the  head  as 
manager  of  breeding  and  fitting  for  exhibition  and 
sale. 

On  the  place  should  be  a  park  for  driving,  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  ^orld.  The  best  of  stables 
should  be  tbere,  and  nice  paddocks  for  the  colts 
to  run  in  and  grow  in  their  freedom  and  safety. 

This  place  should  be  kept  by  a  kind,  genial,  sen- 
sible man.  One  who  is,  and  will  be,  honest,  every- 
where  and  at  all  times. 

To  aid  us  further,  we  should,  at  our  annual  lairs, 
faaTe  oar  organization  so  perfected  as  to  reach 
wirhin  every  coun^  in  the  State,  and  call  out  the 
best  horses  for  exhibition. 

With  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  in  \  ermont, 
who  can  doubt  but  that  our  stock  would  be  equal 
to,  if  not  the  best,  in  all  our  country  in  a  very  few 
years  ?  There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  about 
it.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the 
world  would  again  come  to  our  State  with  cash  to 
pay  for  our  horses. 

where  is  the  wealthy  son  of  Vermont  to  take 
hold  of  this  in  earnest,  and  thereby  confer  a  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  benefit  upon  our  State  ? 


For  Me  New  Engtand  Farmer, 
GABDSN  IN 


Little  IB  gained,  bnt  much  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment result  often  from  planting  tender 
vegetables  in  the  garden  or  elsewhere,  too 
eanv.  The  gronnd  most  have  time  to  thaw, 
settle  and  become  warm ;  and  if  the  garden  is 
Daiiually  well  drained,  or  has  been  under- 
drained  thoroughly,  these  conditions  are  much 
earlier  attained  than  otherwise.  Having  so 
often  urged  the  necessity  or  importance  and 
economy  of  a  good  garden,  in  connection  with 
the  farm  and  household,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
farther  allude  to  it  here.  Those  who  nave 
enjoyed  the  products  of  a  well  managed  gar- 
den will  not  need  further  arguments  to  con- 
vince tbem  of  its  importance.  Those  who 
have  neglected  the  garden  for  other  eeneral 
farm  crops  and  products,  are  assured  that  a 
good  garden  unU  pay, — pay  in  more  than  one 
way,  too.  The  requisites  are  a  good  shel- 
tfiowd,  warm  location,  with  fair  exposure  to 
the  warm  rays  of  the  morning  and  mid-day 
sun,  warm,  rich,  deep,  well  fined  soil,  with 
plenty  of  good  manure,  and  a  spirit  of  energy 
and  perseverance  not  to  be  cuscouraged  at 
trifles,  nor  inclined  to  put  off  a  present  duty 
to  a  more  convenient  time.  It  is  very  easy  to 
test  the  correctness  of  this  statement  by  trying 
a  ^rden,  as  recommended,  and  keeping  a 
rigid  debt  and  credit  account  with  it, — credit- 
ing everything  taken  from  it  at  its  market 
value,  and  charging  everything  laid  out  on  it ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  compare  the  ac- 
count with  that  of  any  field  crop,  without  tak- 
ing into  the  account  the  greater  degree  of 
bttlth  you  and  your  family  have  enjoyed  from 
having  vegetables,  &c.,  fresh  from  the  gar- 
den, mstead  of  those  bought  in  the  market 
after  becoming  wilted  and  losing  their  fresh- 
ness, or  from  having  been  raised  by  yourself 
instead  of  others. 


AsPABAGUd. — ^Rake  off  the  coarser  winter 
covering  of  manure,  sow  a  sprinkling  of  salt 
or  brine  over  the  bed,  and  fork  in  the  whole, 
working  the  surface  mellow  without  injuring 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  For  new  beds  make 
the  soil  rich,  work  it  deep,  and  plant  out  good 
strong  one-year-old  roots,  one  foot  apart  each 
way,  covering  the  crowns  three  inches  deep 
with  rich  fine  soil. 

Bean  Poues  and  Pea  Brush  should  have 
been  gotten  in  readiness  before  this ;  but  if 
not  done,  lose  no  time  in  providing  all  that 
will  be  needed;  as  soon  the  sap  will  flow 
and  the  leaves  will  erow  on  brush  after  they 
are  cut,  and  when  stu^  they  have  an  unsightly 
look. 

BsBTS. — ^Early  Bassano  may  be  sown  ar 
soon  as  the  ground  will  admit,  as  the  plant  is 
hardy  and  will  endure  a  considerable  degree 
of  frost,  and  the  seed  is  slow  to  terminate. 
The  seed  of  the  beet  is  not  that  which  usually 
passes  as  the  seed,  which  in  reality  is  a  kind 
of  woody  envelop  or  cup  enclosing  several 
seeds ;  for  this  reason,  it  is,  we  ofcen  find  sev- 
eral plants  close  together  apparently  from  one 
seed;  hence  the  remark  **my  beet  seed  grew 
five  or  six  plants  from  one  seed.^*  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  eighteen  inches 
apart  and  covered  half  an  inch  with  fine  soil. 

Cabbagb. — Seed  may  be  sown  in  the  hot- 
bed, or  in  boxes,  set  in  the  kitchen  window, 
or  in  cold  frames ;  ^  and  late  in  the  month  sow- 
ings mMf  be  made  in  the  open  ^ound.  Plants 
grown  m  the  hot-bed,  or  wmtered  in  cold 
frames,  should  be  hardened  off  and  trans- 
planted as  soon  as  it  will  do ;  prick  out  from 
the  hot-bed  into  cold  frames  or  pots  and  har- 
den, so  as  to  set  in  the  open  ground  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  admit.  Properly  hardened 
and  grown,  they  will  endure  quite  a  degree  of 
frost. 

Caulifix>wbr. — Early  plants  in  the  hot-bed 
mav  be  transplanted  into  cold  frames  or  potted 
and  hardened  so  as  to  set  in  the  open  ground 
when  the  weather  becomes  settled.  The  more 
judicious  hardening  they  have(  in  the  mean 
time,  the  better. 

Cold  Frames. — These  are  oftentimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  hot-bed  and  are  advantageous 
in  startiaff  many  pUnts  under,  that  will  not 
endure  the  open  air  yet,  and  require  a  long 
season;  but  they  require  care  in  ventilat- 
ing, &c. 

Cbbss. — Sow  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  in 
warm  well  prepared  soil ;  sprinkle  the  plants 
with  ashes  and  plaster  mixed,  to  keep  insects 
off. 

Draining. — ^Many  gardens  in  the  country 
will  pay  well  for  underdraining.  Soils  are 
benefitted  in  many  ways  by  underdaining. 
Thorough  underdraining  is  ofcen  equivalent 
to  an  entire  change  of  soil  and  climate,  mak- 
ing the  soil  more  porous,  sweet,  mellow, 
warm,  &o.  A  single  drain  will  ofcen  work 
wonders  in  a  garden,  and  it  will  cost  but  little 
to  try  the  experiment. 
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Hot-Bet). — With  most  fumen,  ewl}' 
moDtfa  wUl  be  soon  enough  to  sUit  the  hot- 
bed. Mode*  of  prepkriog  &t]d  manasing  them 
have  heretofore  been  given  and  need  not  now 
be  repeated.  Sow  leeds  for  earl;  and  tender 
plints,  and  those  requiridK  a  lonfT  seacon,  such 
ai  lettuce,  Tadiehea,  egg  ^anta,  &c. 

Onions. — Sow  aeedi  in  well  prepared  bedi 
and  ground  as  Eoon  as  the  soil  will  work  with- 
out stieking  to  the  tools.  Wood  ashes  makes 
one  of  the  best  ftrrtilizen  for  the  onion.  Ma- 
nure with  any  kind  ot  weed  or  loreign  seed  in 
it  is  to  be  especially  aToided.  Sow  in  drills 
one  foot  apart;  use  seed  of  laat  ieaaoii 
growth  odIj,  as  older  wiil  disappoint  you. 

Parslet. — The  seed  U  a  long  time  comii  ^ 
np  and  should  be  sown  early.  It  makes  a 
Tei7  pretty  edging  for  beds  or  borders,  Ac. 

Pjlbbsips.—^ow  in  rich,  deep  soil,  in  drills 
eighteen  inches  apart,  as  soon  as  the  soil  will 
admit.    Last  year  s  growth  of  seed  sbonld  be 

Pka8. — Plant  early  varieties  in  well  pre- 
pared soil  in  good  heart ;  dry,  warm  soil  is  the 
best.  The  pea  plant  is  seldom  injured  by 
spring  frosts, — will  ofien  endure  to  be  covered 
with  a  late  snow  after  coming  up,  as  I  know 
by  experience  and  frequent  observation. 

Sesd. — Set  oat  cabtiage,  parsnips,  carrots, 
onions,  turnips  and  other  roots  in  rich  soil,  to 
grow  seed  for  another  year,  where  they  will 
meet  the  notiee  daily,  that  tiiey  mar  ha*e 
proper  care  and  the  seed  be  guhered  at  the 
right  time.  Some  seeds  are  better  grown  in 
every  garden  than  to  depend  upon  the  market 
therefor,  as  adulteration,  &c.  is  too  frequent. 
Some  growers  and  dealers  are  to  be  implicitly 
relied  upon ;    but  I  am  sorry  to  say  all  are 


I  have  always  found  it  perfectly  safe 
planting   beans,   cncambers,   melons  and  the 
like,   "to  make  haste  slowly,"  and  retain  the 
seed  in  the  bonae  till  well  into  Hay,  when  we 
have  settled  warm  weather. 

Wh.  H.  Whttb. 

Sovth  Windtor,  Com.,  1869. 


Wool.  Obowbbs  or  thb  Wbst.— Ths  adJoomed 
winter  mesiiag  of  (h«  Korrhwestem  Wool-growen 
and  Bhetp-breeders  Association  was  he)il  at  Tor- 
ner't  Jnuctloa,  111.,  Feb.  16.  The  AnnnsI  Sheep 
Fair  and  Bhearljig  is  to  be  held  at  Belvidere,  Ili., 
Hay  IS-20.  lUsolotlons  w«re  passed  In  favor  of 
the  coDtiDnation  of  tlie  present  duties  on  ftneliin 
wool;  against  the  reoGwal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty ; 
In  favor  ofajolnt  ezhlbitloQ  of  wools  and  woolens 
In  Ihe  West,  and  aleo  of  that  iu  Htw  York,  In 
1889.  The  Wattm  Bural  says  the  meeting  was 
very  Interesthig  and  showed  tliat  the  breeders  of 
Fheep  In  the  Northwest  are  not  all  dlshcatened. 
The  followiag  titles  for  the  evening  discussions  at 
the  Shearing  Pair  were  announced :— Feeding  and 
Care  of  Sheep;  TlmeofLambing;  TlmeofShear- 
Ing  and  Hodo  of  Preparing  Wool  for  Market.         I 


PBSPABATIOV  or  THX  SOUh 

KOKQ  the  objects  to 
be  attained  in 
the  preparation 
j^  of  the  soil  for 
K  the  reception  of 
W  the  seed,  two 
A  tilings  are  chief- 
►■^  ly  tu  be  attend- 
, — the  mechanical 
ioD  of  the  soil,  and 
er  supply  of  plant 
The  first  is  eflect- 
linl  J  by  the  nse  of 
ini;(b,  the  harrow, 
ide  and  the  rake. 
«  ploughs  do  their 
)eat  iriiidi  turn  the 
s  evenly  and  leave 
racked  and  broken, 
t  the  air  and  rain 


their  entire  thickness.  The  short  and  convex 
mould-board  does  this  moM  effectually  in  most 

ib. 

The  proper  depth  of  ploughing  imist  depend 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
treatment  it  is  to  receive.  If  it  is  naturally 
deep,  or  if  it  is  to  be  heavily  manured,  a 
deeper  ploughing  is  proper  than  in  a  shallow 
soil,  or  where  a  lighter  manuring  is  to  fi)I- 
low.  A  well  pulverized  seed  bed,  as  deep  as 
oots  ordiitarily  penetrate,  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  excessive  wet  or  extreme  drought. 
Id  the  one  case  it  allows  the  water  to  reach 
below  the  roots  of  the  yonng  plants,  and  in 
other  it  enable*  the  roots  to  penetrate 
9  deeply  in  search  of  needed  molitnte, 
and  causes  the  moisture  to  rise  by  capiUary 
attraction  from  below.  When  the  fiuTOw  ha* 
been  turned,  especially  on  grass  land  or  aod, 
the  harrow  or  cultivator  sboidd  follow  nnlil 
the  soil  is  fine  and  friable  to  as  great  a  depth 

possible  without  displacing  the  sod.  On  a 
compact  or  clayey  soil  the  Pei^ierel  harrow 
does  good  work.  Where  this  is  not  at  hand, 
the  cultivator  is  better  than  the  common 
square-toothed  harrow. 

Then  apply  the  manure  and  work  it  in  with 
the  harrow,  the  cultivator  or  borse-ptough  nn- 
til  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
This  is  an  important  matter  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil.    If  it  is  placed  below  the  Gmow, 
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or  hit  upon  the  surface  to  be-dried  and  dissi- 
pated by  the  sun  and  air,  or  in  unbroken  masses 
in  the  soil,  the  wants  of  the  plant  are  not  met. 
We  bhould  not  be  satisfied  until  the  manure 
is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  Then  with 
the  soil  well  pulverised  and  disintegrated  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  manure,  we  have 
done  what  we  can  to  prepare  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed.  The  season  and  future  cul- 
tivation  most  do  the  rest. 


But  in  pulverizing  the  soil  and  fitting  it  for 
the  seed,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  assis- 
tance of  certain  natural  forces.  When  the 
soil  b  tolerably  dry  it  crumbles  more  readily, 
has  less  tenacity,  and  its  particles  are  more 
easily  separated.  If  the  plough  is  put  into  a 
heavy,  wet  soil  it  converts  it  into  mortar  and 
presses  its  particles  more  compactly  together. 

A  soil  containing  much  clay  should  never  be 
ploughed  while  it  is  wet.  Lumps  and  masses 
are  fomed  that  will  scarcely  be  broken  up  and 
separated  during  the  entire  season.  Land  is 
frequeatly  injured  by  inattention  to  this  cir- 
CDmstance. 

We  said  that  the  furrows  should  be  lefb  in  a 
eracked  and  broken  condition  by  the  plough. 
If  this  is  done  in  the  autumn  the  water  and 
snow  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  fur- 
row. Kow  every  one  knows  that  when  water 
freezes  it  expands.  By  this  expansion  of  wa- 
ter in  the  soil  its  particles  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  the  whole  mass  is  loosened  and 
disintegrated.  This  is  one  great  advantage 
of  ploughing  in  the  fall.  The  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  winter  and  spring  greatly  assist 
in  pulverizing  compact  soils,  and  the  fanner 
who  neglects  to  avaQ  himself  of  this  aid  loses 
an  important  advantage  which  nature  oflfers 


If  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  fall  ploughing  is 
not  so  important.  Indeed  many  good  farmers 
prefer  to  plough  such  soil  in  the  spring  and 
plant  as  soon  as  possible  afcer  ploughing. 

If  green,  uncomposted  manure  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  old  soil,  we  prtfer  to  plough  it  in, 
late  in  the  fall,  especially  where  the  land  is 
level.  In  this  way  the  manure  becomes  evenly 
diffused  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  it  will  be 
light  and  friable  in  the  spring,  and  admits  of 
being  worked  earlier.  In  a  soil  that  is  to  be 
used  for  garden  crops  or  for  roots,  we  think 
there  is  no  better  mode  of  preparing  it  than 
this.     If  a  little  fine  compost  or  some  artificial 


manure  is  applied  to  the  surface  and  worked 
in  afcer  the  spring  ploughing,  with  the  har- 
row or  rake,  we  have  a  seed  bed  of  the  very 
best  description ;  and  indeed  for  wheat  or  hoed 
crops  we  know  of  no  better  plan.  On  most 
soils,  we  have  thus  the  two  essential  conditions 
required, — a  well  broken  and  pulverized  soil, 
and  plant  food  evenly  mixed  and  within  reach 
of  the  young  plants. 

But  some  one  will  object  that  this  prepara- 
tion requires  too  much  time  and  labor.  Well, 
then,  apply  your  labor  and  manure  to  a  less 
breadth,  to  fewer  acres,  and  if  the  work  is 
done  thoroughly,  you  will  obtain  a  larger  crop 
and  leave  the  land  in  a  better  state  for  suc- 
ceeding crops  than  if  the  same  amount  of  la- 
bor and  manure  was  given  to  a  larger  sur- 
face, with  imperfect  cultivation. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  draining  as  a 
means  of  preparing  the  soil.  This  would  re- 
quire a  chapter  by  itself.  Where  this  has  been 
properly  done,  and  the  conditions  above  spo- 
ken of  are  observed,  we  hav6  the  foundation 
laid  for  that  high  culture  on  which  our  success 
in  farming  in  New  England  must  hereafter  de- 
pend. The  importance  of  suitable  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  most  fdumers.  It  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  subsequent  cultivation,  which 
seems  in  general  better  understood.  But  upon 
well  prepared  soil  the  afcer  cultivation  is  much 
easier  and  more  effective.  The  cultivator  and 
the  hoe  work  more  evenly  and  more  rapidly. 

The  market  gardeners  understand  this  mat- 
ter. We  see  them  ploughing  in  manure  in  the 
fall,  even  on  light  land  from  which  two  or  three 
crops  have  been  taken,  and  which  has  been 
constantly  cultivated  from  the  early  spring. 
The  larger  crops  produced  on  a  garden  soil 
are  not  due  entirely  to  the  larger  quantities  of 
manure  applied,  but  in  great  measure  to  the 
constant  use  of  the  plough  and  spade,  and  the 
intimate  mixing  of  the  manure  with  the  soil. 
We  not  only  plough  our  kitchen  gardens  deeply 
but  we  follow  the  plough  with  the  spade  and 
the  rake.  The  results  we  daily  witness,  and  it 
is  only  by  such  preparation  of  the  soil,  that 
our  fields  will  be  converted  into  gardens. 


—Three  farmers  came  with  their  teams  ftom  the 
interior  of  Minnesota  to  the  river.  One  hauled 
goods  for  a  merchant  and  got  $40,  one  had  450 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  got  $80)  and  the  other  had 
20  bushels  of  wheat  which  he  sold  for  $30. 
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TSB  DAISY   BBQION  IN  WOBCEBTBB 

CXJDNTY. 

.  XJKINO  our  UM  vmt  into  tbe 

J  dairf    region    of   Worcester 

County,  to  Attend  the  anooal 

!eting    of    the    Mattachiuettt 

'teuellanvfiKtuTen^  Atioeialion 

Barre,  we  found  opportunitj  to 

i>k  Bt  leverftl  fine  herdi  of  Cftttle 

in  tbeir  amter  quarters,  and  to 

make  many  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  manner 

in  which  thej  are  fed  and  tended. 

A  statement  of  tbe  praciice  adhered  to  by 
one  dairyman  wilUbow  the  general  rule  in  that 
region,  as  far  as  we  had  opportunitf  to  lean. 
Partaking  of  the  hofpiUiity  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ellsworth,  enabled  us  to  occupy  such  spare 
time  as  occurred  in  looking  at  his  stock  with 
some  o$M,  and  of  having  free  conYersation 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
n  fed  and  tended. 

He  winters  about  Sttj  head  of  cattle,  mostly 
cows,  and  a  large  portion  of  them- grade  Short- 
horns. Those  which  have  come  to  maturity, 
say  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  ate  of  more 
than  medium  siie  whose  dressed  weight  would 
be  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  Tbej'  have 
been  bred  from  purs  sires,  and  tbe  best  gi'ade 
dams;  dams  thatbave  been  carefully  selected; 
that  is,  the  beat  shaped  snd  most  promising 
calves  are  never  sent  to  the  butcher,  but  pre- 
served for  the  milk  pail  and  to  supply  the 
places  made  vacant  by  removing  the  old  cows. 
Tbey  all  possess  the  peculiar  cbsracteriBticsof 
ihe  Short-horn  race ;  the  muzzle  fine,  the  face 
tlightly  dishing,  the  eye  full  and  bright,  the 
forehead  broad,  the  throat  clean,  tbe  ear  of 
medium  size,  thin  and  moving  quick,  the  bhoul- 
ders  wide  at  the  lops,  brisket  broad  and  low, 
legs  fine  and  ending  with  a  well  rounded  foot ; 
the  libs  round  and  full,  and  ninniug  well 
towards  the  hips;  tbe  back  straight  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  tail;  the  hips  wide,  and  level 
with  the  back  and  loins ;  ihe  rumps  wide ;  tail 
(et  OD  a  level  with  tbe  back,  small  and  tapei^ 
ing.  These  are  only  some  of  tbe  more  prom- 
inent points,  but  they  are  prominent  in  all  tbe 
best  dairy  herds  in  this  region.  It  b  curious 
to  find  this  sameness  in  passing  from  one  farm 
to  another.  In  certain  inelauces,  one  might 
fancy  tbat  some  invisible  poner  bad  trans- 
ferred tbe  stock  at  which  he  had  just  been 
looking,  into  the  nest  neighbor's  bara  1 
Such  is  a  brief  description  of  tbe  animals 


which  are  to  be  fed  and  tended,  and  to  yidd 
a  profit  to  their  owner  for  tbe  cost  and  care  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Ur>  E.  feeds  in  the  spring 
but  twice  each  day.  Tbat  is,  they  are  fed  for 
abont  two  hours  in  the  morning,  a  little  at  a 
time,  at  the  cod  of  which  period  they  have 
generally  taken  all  tbe  food  they  care  fat.  -If 
the  weatlter  is  fair  they  are  then  turned  into  a 
pasture  c«nTenient  to  tbe  barn,  as  soon  as  tho 
ground  is  settled,  where  tbey  remain  throogh 
all  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  uoime  ia 
commenced  by  the  first  or  nuddle  of  March, 
according  to  the  season.  Mr.  Eliswokth 
thinks  this  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  cows,  •■ 
they  get  pure  air  for  several  hours  in  aacees- 
sion,  they  get  exercise  in  nibbling  the  shert 
grass,  whether  dry  or  green,  and  derive  aoaft 
nnexplainable  good  from  couinx  to  the  bars 
groimd,  either  in  the  emeUing  of  it  or  in  soom 

After  enjoying  their  recess  in  tLe  pMtore, 
they  are  taken  to  tbeir  stalls,  and  each  cow  haa 
six  quarts  of  sliced  roots,  and  as  much  good 
bay  as  tbey  will  eat.  Tbey  are  then  milked, 
turned  out  to  drink  and  then  returned  to  the 
stable.  This  is  the  daily  process  of  tprimg 
treatment,  and  all  tiiese  operations  are  done  at 
exact  times.  When  the  precise  time  eoi^e*, 
the  cows  Bock  about  the  barn,  whether  the  Til- 
lage bell  strikes  four  or  not !  If  neglected 
when  the  proper  hour  for  watering  arrives, 
they  sprees  their  uneasiness  by  Eigns  thai 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Babit  hai  become  a  sec- 
ond nature  to  them,  and  that  babit  cannot  be 
broken  in  upon  with  impunity. 

When  the  grass  in  the  pastures  has  sprung 
up  BO  as  to  sfford  a  "fair  bite," — not  too  rank, 
for  then  the  cows  do  not  like  it  so  well — tbey 
are  turned  out  and  allowed  to  remain  aU 
night  unless  tbe  night  it  cold  or  stormy.  In 
the  morning,  however,  the  caws  are  fed  in  tbe 
stable  so  long  as  they  eat  with  a  relish.  He 
always  milks  in  the  bam,  and  feeds  no  grain  of 
any  kind.  Gives  salt  as  much  as  the  cattle 
will  eat  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  kdds 
vei7  little  salt  to  the  hay  as  it  is  got  in  in 
summer. 

How  he  Kaa«<«B  bis  Pasture. 

One  of  &e  most  striking  features  in  Mr. 
E.'s  plan  of  feeding,  is  in  the  managemeiit  of 
tbe  pastures.  We  take  all  the  more  pleasure 
in  recording  it,  because  a  different  course  from 
his  is  BO  common  with  most  farmers,  and  so  in- 
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jorious  to  their  interests.  He  divides  his  pas- 
tares  so  that  the  stock  goes  into  a  fresh  lot 
once  in  each  four  days,  remaining  in  the  pas- 
ture through  night  and  day.  In  this  arrange- 
ment he  is  able  to  allow  about  eight  days  of 
uninterrupted  growth  to  the  grass,  so  that  the 
Toots  are  strengthened,  strike  deeper  into  the 
soil,  and  thus  sustain  the  herbage  through  dry 
periods.  The  feed  is  consequently  thick  and 
fresh,  and  as  many  cows  are  pat  upon  it  as  will ' ' 
prevent  a  too  luxuriant  growth ;  for  he  does 
not  believe  that  r€mk  feed  is  good  for  making 
milk.  « 

He  Flanta  Boathsni  Com. 
To  meet  the  contingencies  of  a  dry  time,  he 
plants  Southern  com,  beginning  about  the  10th 
of  May,  and  continues  to  plant  each  week  un- 
til the  first  of  July.  By  these  frequent  plant- 
ings, he  is  able  to  commence  feeding  it  out 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  has  it  fresh  and 
juicy  until  frosts  come.  Feeds  sparingly  at 
first  and  increases  the  quantity  as  the  cows  be- 
come accustomed  to  it.  Feeds  it  in  the  stable 
twice  each  day,  probably  morning  and  night, 
as  the  cows  are  ohoayB  milked  in  the  bamt  al- 
though they  are  in  the  pasture  all  night.  This 
fodder  com  is  grown  upon  land  highly  ma- 
nured, so  as  to  secure  a  heavy  growth  that  will 
be  juicy  when  young  and  tender.  This  being 
added  to  the  usual  rotation  in  grazing,  the 
past^ires  are  not  reduced,  and,  the  cows  have 
more  time  for  rumination  and  rest.  He  thinks 
pure,  running  water  of  the  highest  importance 
in  making  milk,  and  has  secured  it  in  each  of 
his  pastures.  When  the  fodder  com  is  ex- 
hausted, he  feeds  green  rowen  morning  and 
evening,  as  much  as  the  cows  will  eat,  though 
they  still  go  to  their  pastures  as  usual.  Another 
object  in  view,  in  feeding  the  fodder  com  and 
rowen,  is,  not  to  reduce  the  pastures  so  much 
that  he  cannot  keep  them  in  good  condition 
by  the  use  of  plaster  and  wood  ashes.  He 
finds  no  difiicnlty  in  keeping  the  mowing  lands 
in  good  heart,  but  some  in  keeping  up  a  proper 
fertility  in  the  pastures. 

Fall  Foedinc  and  Dryinic  the  Cows. 
When  the  grass  has  become  brown  by  fre- 
quent frosts  in  the  mewing  lots,  he  turns  the 
cows  upon  them,  but  continues  to  feed  liber- 
ally in  their  stalls,  on  roots,  rowen  and  Eng- 
lish hay,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  they 
yield  a  fair  flow  of  milk.  When  this  ceases, 
and  it  is  time  for  drying  them,  he  feeds  mod- 


erately on  a  poor  quality  of  food,  and  exam- 
ines their  bags  from  day  to  day  to  see  that  tl\ey 
are  in  proper  condition.  This  care  he  will  not 
leave  to  any  other  person,  as  it  is  one  which 
demands  a  certainty  of  attention. 

Many  of  the  numerous  cases  of  difficulties 
in  the  udder  of  cows,  undoubtedly  grow  out  of 
inattention  in  this  particular. 

How  ho  Avoids  Swelled  Udder. 

Two  things  are  habitually  done  by  many 
farmers  to  their  cows,  which  Mr.  Ellsworth 
most  carefully  avoids  doing.  One  of  these  is, 
to  feed  a  cow  highly  for  some  days  just  before 
she  is  expected  to  drop  her  calf,  and  the  other 
— ^which  is  still  more  injurious, — to  give  her 
meal,  or  other  stimulating  food,  immediately 
after  she  calves !  Neither  of  these  should  ever 
be  done.  For  a  period  of  one  week  before 
calving,  he  withholds  all  food  that  would  tend 
to  make  milk  fast,  watering  freely,  a  little  at 
a  time,  immediately  before  and  afcer  that  event 
takes  place.  For  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
calf  is  dropped,  gives  nothing  but  a  little  diy 
hay,  and  no  grain  until  the  cow  and  udder  are 
all  right.  Washes  a  swelled  bag  with  warm, 
instead  of  cold'  water.  Feeds  a  weak  cow 
with  oats,  as  they  stimulate^  but  do  not  heat  as 
com  meal  does.  Allows  the  cows  to  go  d^y 
nine  to  eleven  weeks,  as  cow  and  calf  demand 
that  time  of  rest.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  cows  are  strong  and  their  calves  healthy. 

How  he  Tends  and  Feeds  in  Winter. 
When  the  cows  are  no  longer  allowed  to  go 
to  the  fields,  they  are  regularly  fed  twice  each 
twenty-four  hours.  The  first  feeding  com- 
mences as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  light  in 
the  morning  to  attend  to  the  work.  They 
are  fed  on  hay  a  little  at  a  time,  and  th^  poor- 
est quality  used  is  given  them  first.  In  about 
two  hours  they  will  eat  all  they  care  for ;  but 
before  they  are  all  through,  watering  them  is 
commenced  by  turning  out  as  many  as  can 
drink  at  once,  while  some  one  stands  by  them 
to  prevent  quarrelling  or  accidents.  They  are 
then  returned,  and  other  sets  follow  until  all 
have  drank.  The  leantos  are  now  all  cleaned 
but,  the  cows  are  full  and  usually  lie  down  and 
chew  their  cuds  until  half  past  two,  P.  M., 
when  the  same  process  is  gone  through  with 
again,  and  they  have  nothing  more  to  eat  until 
the  next  morning.  Thus  the  cow  has  had  two 
good  meals,  has  drank  twice,  and  has  plenty  of 
leisure  to  convert  a  portion  of  what  she  has 
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taken  into  the  desired  prodact — a  new  calf, 

milk  or  flesh.    After  the  cows  come  into  milk 

they  require  a  longer  time  in  eating,  and  he 

feeds  more  liberally,  giving  a  cow  for  some 

time  eight  quarts  of  sliced  roots  instead  of 

six  quarts. 

|Hl8  Cows  are  always  Hesltby. 

In  going  through  his  stalls  we  remarked 
that  his  cows  had  the  appearance  of  perfect 
health,  and  a  corresponding  yigor.  He  re- 
plied, "My  cows  are  always  healthy ;  I  have 
not  lost  one  for  many  years,  nor  had  a  case  of 
garget  or  abortion  among  them,  they  come  in 
with  great  regularity,  are  kind  mothers,  keep 
in  good  flesh  and  last  a  long  time.  I  have 
them  drop  their  calves  in  February  and  March. 
I  raise  my  own  cows,  and  do  not  begin  to  call 
them  old  until  they  have  reached  a  dozen 
years." 

We  observed  that  the  cows  were  tied  in 
stanchions  and  the  oxen  and  calves  in  chains. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  is  strongly  in  favor  of  feeding 
toots  to  his  cattle,  and  imputes  much  of  his 
success  in  making  milk  to  their  use. 


OAMBIiINa  ON  THB  BAOX  OOUBSB. 
The  leading  editorial  of  the  Turf,  Field 
and  Farm  of  February  12,  commences  with 

the  remark : — 

**We  have  seen  man  defined  as  an  animal  that 
made  bets.  ...  In  all  nations  and  climes  we 
find  him  the  sole  proposer  and  acceptor  of  wagers ; 
no  matter  how  rude  or  polished,  savage  or  civil- 
ized, ignorant  or  learned,  all  have  the  same  bet- 
ting proclivities." 

The  editor  then  assumes  that  all  the  evils 
which  result  from  gambling  are  chargeable  to 
"the  perversion  of  this  principle,  and  not  to 
the  principle  itself,**  and  that  as  men  "cannot 
be  legislated  out  of  their  smaller  vices,**  all 
that  the  moralist  or  legislator  can  do  is  to  "di- 
rect it  so  that  as  little  injury  as  possible  may 
arise  from  the  gratification  of  the  propensity.** 
The  article  closes  as  follows : — 

A  very  great  majority  of  betters  [on  the  turf] 
content  themselves  by  the  investment  of  a  sum 
that  will  not  be  felt,  if  lost,  while  it  greatly  en- 
hances the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  race  run.  As 
long  as  men  only  venture  what  ihey  canafibrd  to 
lose,  and  do  not  take  risks  incompatible  with  the 
duties  they  owe  to  themselves  or  families,  the  in- 
jury will  be  very  slight,  if  injury  there  is.  But 
'•plunging"  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated, 
and  those  who  have  the  trae  welfare  of  the  tnrf  at 
heart  bhould  use  every  endeavor  to  restrain  that 
spirit  that  prompts  large  outlays. 

The  whole  argument  is  an  ingenious  and 

well  put   defence  of  betting,  without  which 

"the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  race**  would  be- 


come stale,  flat  and  unprofitable ;  but  it  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  to  our  mind,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  so  to  the  managers  of  agricul- 
tural fairs  who  are  solicited  to  co-operate 
with  the  friends  of  the  turf.  We  believe  that 
gambling,  thieving,  pool-selling  and  many 
other  "smaller  vices**  of  poor  human  nature 
should  be  reslrained,  not  merely  regulated. 


iraw  FI7BLICATION8. 
Essex  Agricoltueai.  SociETr. 

The  Transactions  of  this  old  Society  for  the 
year  1868  are  befoi»  us  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  148 
pages.  It  was  established  at  Cyrus  Cnmmings' 
tavern  in  Topsfield,  on  Monday  the  16th  day  of 
February,  1816,  fifty-three  years  ago.  Timothy 
Pickering  (of  excellent  memory)  was  chosen  Pres- 
ident. The  address,  last  fall,  was  by  I>r.  Loring 
of  Salem,  and  recounts  the  histoiy  of  the  Society, 
giving  the  names  of  its  principal  officers,  and  those 
in  it  who  have  been  distinguished  in  public  life,  or 
who  have  taken  an  active  and  influential  part  In 
the  afitiirs  of  the  Society.  The  names  of  all  the 
orators,  or  persons  who  have  formally  addressed 
the  Society  at  its  annual  public  meetings,  are  given, 
together  with  some  striking  renuurks,  or  Ofanlons. 
expressed  by  them,  which  showed  tliat  their  minda 
were  critical  and  far-seeing,  reaching  forward  af- 
ter improvements  in  the  art.  For  instance :  Col. 
Pickering  addressed  the  Society  m  1829,  and,  in 
speaking  of  ploughs  said,— "It  is  not  so  much  the 
weight  as  the  <AajM  of  a  plough  which  makes  it  of 
easier  or  harder  draft;  and  this  depends  chiefly  oq 
the  mould-board."  He  also  urged  keeping  manure 
('under  cover."  Some  striking  apothegm,  full  of 
practical  value,  like  that  which  we  have  qnoted^ia 
given  from  nearly  all  the  pages  of  the  orators. 

The  TransacUons  contain  an  unusual  number  of 
good  reports  of  committees,  and  statements  of 
contributors ;  and  this  is  an  excellence  which  will 
soon  distinguish  any  agiicultnnd  society. 

Among  these  reports  is  one  on  Fat  Cattle,  by 
Francis  Dodge ;  a  long  one  on  Swine,  by  Ben.  Per- 
ler  Poore ;  one  on  Ploughing  by  Boys  under  eigh- 
teen years,  by  Joseph  How ;  one  on  Apples,  by  T. 
C.  Thurlow;  one  on  Vegetables,  by  Allen  W. 
Dodge;  one  on  Farms,  by  Chas.P!  Preston.  These 
are  followed  by  a  dissertation  on  Special  or  Con- 
centrated Fertilizers,  by  Dr.  James  R.  NicuoLa 
of  Haverhill ;  on  the  Agriculture  of  Essex  County, 
by  W.  A.  DuRANT,  of  Lawrence  and  one  on  How  to 
Manage  the  Hencoop,  oy  Gilbbxt  L.  SraxBTER, 
of  Salem. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  -been  is- 
sued in  the  State  for  some  years.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  the  patient  industry  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  its  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  P&ssToir. 


^Last  year*s  crop  of  sugar  and  molasses  in  In- 
diana is  worth  twenty  million  dollars.  It  will  be 
larger  and  more  valuable  this  year. 
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been  sacceBaful  wfae&t  growers  to 
■peak  oat.  Now  I  am  Dot  *  reii- 
dent  of  New  En^lind.  but  of 
Eastern  New  York,  wber«  the 
■oil,  climate,  &e.,  are  'deddedlj 
New  Englandii-h,  and  as  I  haro 
for  the  past  fifteen  jeara  iuo- 
ceedtd  in  raiaisg  all  the  wheat 
consumed  in  my  own  family,  and 
Bometimes  a  little  to  spare,  I  will 
give  you  my  anawer  lo  the  above 
query. 

I  hay  emphadcallj,  yei,  we  can 
grow  wheat.  It  requires  no  mora 
skill,  no  ricber  land,  nor  n>ore  la- 
bor to  TiJse  an  acre  of  good  wheat 
than  one  of  (rood  com.  Id  fact, 
— _^.^^_  OD  land   ordiaari!/   rich  a  good 

I  crop  of  wheat  can  be  grown  with 

THfl  lEBSSiY  COW.  ^"  Dunnre  thao  an  equally  good  crop  of 

•  h  Ibe  account  of  our  visit  to  the  farm  of  |  "^^t  baa  ihiw  enemies  here  at  the  Eait. 
Alvin  Adams,  E4q.,publiBbedm  the  FARHRKofvii..  winter  or  spring  killing,  rust  and  weevil. 
Jan.  23,  we  spoke  of  his  beautiful  herd  of'  The  first  can  be  prevented  in  several  ways. 
imported  Jer^y  cattle,  and  quoted  the  admir-  ?'"*  '<"  ^\^»l ""  ■^H'  Und  »  waterstaod- 
, ,     ,  ,        .     ,         -  •  ,         ..      in?  on  ton  01  the  eronnd  and  IreezinK  is  verr 

ably  drawn  deacnption  of  The  race  from  Mr.  deltructire  lo  it ;  and  if  the  land  is  smooth 
Allen*s  book  on  Anurican  Cattle.  To  oom-  I  enough  to  admit  of  it.  drill  it  in,  so  as  to  get 
plete  that  deacription  we  this  week  borrow  it  well  into  the  groond.  thereby  resislins  tbe 
from  the  same  source  a  fine  cut  of  the  Jersey  »<^'o'»  "^  '""O  frost.  It  is  also  ad.isable  to 
-,      ,,,  .L  .   L  ■  ,■  e      sow  early  »o  as  to  ensure  a  good  growth  m  Ibe 

cow.  Mr.  Allen  says  that,  being  natives  of  a  |  fg,i_  (,,^,  .ffordiog  ju  own  protec^on  through 
■gilder  dimate  than  onra,  the  Jerseyi  are  more  the  winter.  Another  good  protection  is  a 
delicate  in  constitution  and  requite  good  sbel-  llpht  coat  of  straw  spread  immediately  ader 
ter  and  food.     They  w.ll  not  rouoi  it  so  well   sowing.     The  wheat  will  come  up  through  it 

p  .k  1?  r  L  :  *'"'  prevent  it  from  being  blown  off, 
a.  our  common  cows  or  some  of  the  English  :  ^he  only  known  preventive  of  mat  is  to  aow 
breeds;  but  ihey  will  well  repay  all  the  care  |  early,  so  as  to  have  it  mature  early,  and  to 
given  them,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  The  \  sow  on  high  land.  In  fact,  wheat  does  better 
Jersey  is  a  milking  cow,  and  for  nothing  else  j  ^  high  than  low  land,  whether  attacked  bj 
should  tbe  race  ever  be  bred.  Tbe  distio- 1  xKevluoes  not  trouble  wheat  .nnch  of 
guiihing  quality  for  which  the  Jersey  u  priEed,  i  lue  years,  especially  on  bigh  land, 
ii  the  marked  richness  and  deep  yellow  color  I  have  practiced  two  ways  of  raising  winter 
of  bermilk;  yet  it  is  moderate  in  quantity— !"'»«"■  *"'"t.  "W""  t>>e  land  and  plaot  to 
right  to  twelve  quartsaday  being,  good  yield  :  ^"'iU'v^tfd''pbu^''.Clan"  ^°u"y  a^5 
m  Ibe  height  of  her  season— but  that  wonder-  p^g  it  a  good  lop-dresaing  of  fine  manure  or 
derfally  rich  in  cream  and  butter.  It  is  claimed  compost,  then  roll  the  wheat  in  lime,  plaster 
that  one-half  or  less  of  the  Jersey  milk  mixed   and  sale ;  in  tbe  proportion  of  two  bushels  of 

with  that  of  common  cows   wouderfully   itn-  ■  r,'»<^,^«<*   Jj'"*'   '"°   "^  ?'"»«[•    »"■!   °^T^f 
,         ,  ,  r  L    L  bushel  of  fine  salt,  sow  and  harrow  all  in  to- 

ptovel  tbe  color  and  texture  of  the  butter  pro-  ^^,[,6^.  if  the  land  is  liable  to  heave,  I  put 
doted,  and  it  is  also  asserted  by  some  that  the '  on  a  thin  coat  of  wheat  straw  as  soon  as  har- 
genaine  gilt-edged  butter  of  our  market  re- 1  rowed.  Tbe  other  plan  is  to  plough  in  a  good 
pons  can  be  maoufaclured  only  from  the  milk !  "^^  °\  '^l"''"  '^°  June,  and  the  middle  of  Au- 
,  ,     ,  „,  <  -     II      Knst  plough  again  and  dnil  in  the  wheat,  aow- 

oftheJeraeycow.    The  race  wa.  onginally  P,g  „{;  ,1,  *li^|  ^j  pl„^g^  i„  (1,^  ,p^i^     j 

frtMQ  Normandy,  Fraoce.  usually  do  this  way  when  I  do  not  have  a  sup- 

■ ply  of  manur:  to  top-dress  with.    I  always 

Par  tht  Wtw  Etialmd  Farma:      »eed  my  land  in  wheat. 

„  One  thing  I  have  observed,  that  when  I  bow 

CAM  WB  GSOW  WHBATf  ^^  wheat  oa  oat  stubble  and  top  dress  and 

In  tbe  moDlhty  Farmer  for  January,  I  no-    siwd,  I  always  ^t  a  good  seed,  and  the  next 

ti(«  an  article  with  Ibe  above  caption,  also  a  lioie  the  land  la  ploughed  it  will  give  better 

request  for  all  New  England  fanners  who  have  oom  than  if  seedra  down  the  year  Mfore  witb 
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the  oats  and  no  wheat  taken  from  it.  I  attri- 
bute this  to  the  fact  that  I  always  get  a  good 
seed  after  wheat  when  top  dressed ;  whereas  I 
often  get  very  poor  catches  after  oats.  A 
good  seed  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  manure  for 
tne  next  crop. 

I  raise  a  variety  called  the  Soules  wheat,  a 
white  berry,  and  for  the  past  eight  years  the 
\ield  has  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
bushels  to  the  acre,  averaging  202  bushels. 
The  yield  this  year  was  twenty-two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  account  stands  this  year  as 
follows,  with  two  acres : — 

PloagUoi;  and  harrowing $800 

tieed,fottr  bualiela 12.00 

liO  loads  manure,  lime,  plaster,  iko.,  $80,  half  to  ^ 

^beat 15.00 

Drawing  and  spreadiDg • 10.00 

Straw  aod  patUng  on • 4  00 

HarvestiDg,  $5,  threshing,  $8 11 00 

Interest  aod  taxes •  13.00 

Total $78.00 

Seventy-three  dollars  for  forty-four  bushels 
of  wheat  is  equal  to  $1.66  per  bushel.  Five 
bushels  and  ten  pounds  of  this  wheat  gave  me 
a  barrel  of  first  quality  flour,  after  tolling. 
At  the  cost  of  my  wheat  my  barrel  of  flour  cost 
me  $8.58,  and  1  have  eighty  pounds  of  good 
feed.  Now  which  is  the  cheapest  to  bay 
flour  at  $15  per  barrel  or  raise  it  lor  half  that  ? 

I  also  raised  the  present  season  two  acres  of 
spring  wheat,  of  the  variety  called  the  Tea 
wheat,  which  gave  19^  bushels  to  the  acre.  It 
was  raised  on  com  hills,  without  manure, 
sowed  very  early  and  soaked  in  brine  then 
rolled  in  lime,  plaster  and  salt.  The  cost  of 
raising  this  was  not  as  much  by  thirty-three 
cents  per  bushel.  It  will  make  just  as  mach 
flour,  but  not  as  white  as  the  wmter  wheat. 
The  bread,  however,  is  preferred  by  many,  as 
it  is  more  moist  and  will  keep  longer  than 
bread  from  winter  wheat.  That  the  farmers 
of  New  England  can  raise  their  own  flour  I 
am  as  confident  as  I  am  that  they  have  their 
own  hills  and  mountains.  J. 

Oak  EiU,  N.  r.,  Jan.,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

ITOTSS  ON  THS   BTB4.WBEBET. 

An  Essay  read  befare  the  Concord  Farmers'  Club,  Deo. 
3, 1888,  by  Frbdbbick  Q.  Pbatt. 

The  increasing  production  of  small  fruits  in 
Concord,  rt^quires  a  corresponding  increase  of 
attention  to  them  as  profitable  market  crops, 
and  any  information  whereby  we  can  increase 
those  crops  should  be  heartily  received.  Al- 
though it  is  but  three  or  four  years  since  small 
fruits  began  fjo  be  raised  for  market  to  any 
extent  in  Concoid,  yet  Concord  herrieB  have 
already  a  favorable  name  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. 

Strawberries  are  as  yet  the  principal  crop, 
but  raspberries  and  blackbemes  will  soon  be 
grown  here  in  large  quantities.  The  straw- 
berry grows  to  perfection  in  Massachusetts, 
and  while  we  hear  large  stories  of  the  yield  of 


this  fruit  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  at  the 
South  and  West,  the  true  state  of  the  case  is, 
that  when  our  berries  begin  to  come  to  market, 
the  Southern  fruit  cannot  be  made  to  pay  ex- 
penses, and  soon  stops  coming.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  New  Jersey  berries  selling  fc^ 
ten  or  twelve  cents  a  quart,  while  '"natives" 
were  selling  more  readily  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  cents.  It  is  not  entirely  because  they 
get  here  in  bad  order,  but  because  berries  are 
not  as  good  naturally  when  grown  on  the  hot, 
sandy  lands  of  New  Jersey,  as  they  are  on  the 
more  gravelly  soils  and  in  the  cooler  dimate  of 
New  England. 

The  difl!brent  varieties  of  strawberries  re- 
quire different  soils.  Thus  the  Hovey,  origi- 
nating in  a  heavy,  dav  suil,  has  always  done 
best  on  the  clayey  lands  around  Boston.  The 
AgricuUuriat,  starting  firom  light,  sandy  soil* 
gives  its.  best  results  from  such  light  land. 
And  so  with  all  varieties,  each  haying  some 
favorite  soil,  and  on  sudi,  or  similar  land, 
they  do  best.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
varieties,  highly  puffed  at  first,  are  soon  di^ 
carded.  Some  peculiarity  in  the  soil  where 
they  originated  mtiAe  them  do  well  there,  and 
thinking  they.  wouloT  do  as  well  elsewhere,  the 
originators,  in  honest  faitht  scattered  them 
over  the  land. 

One  thing  all  varieties  want,  and  that  is 
manure.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  par- 
ticular as  to  the  kind  of  manure.  Green 
stable  manure  is  almost  poison  to  the  firuii^ 
though  the  vines  may  grow  thriftily  enough.  It 
will  answer  much  better  if  old  and  well  decom- 
posed ;  but  ashes  or  some  other  manure  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  potash  is  the  special 
fertilizer  for  strawberries. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  preparation  of  land  as 
could  be  devised  for  strawberries,  would  be, 
6ay»  thirty  or  forty  loads  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre,  plant  to  com,  and  in  the  fall  i)lougli 
up  again,  after  putting  on  a  heavy  dressing  of 
ashes.  Set  out  the  strawberry  plants  early 
the  next  spring,  the  earlier  the  better,  and 
keep  them  entirely  free  from  weeds  throughoat 
the  season.  Most  powers  allow  all  the  run- 
ners to  grow  the  lirst  year,  and  cut  out  the 
paths  the  next  spring.  My  own  experience 
leads  me  to  think  it  a  better  way  to  stop  the 
runnioe  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  thick  enough ; 
which  1  think  would  be  one  foot  apart  for  the 
feebler  growing  varieties,  and  as  far  as  one 
foot  and  a  half  for  the  strongest.  I  know  thia 
makes  the  plants  look  as  if  they  were  not 
neighbors  the  first  ^rear,  but  when  they  conie 
to  blossom  and  fruit  the  next  season  they  will 
cover  the  ground,  and  the  extra  size  of  the 
berries  will  well  pay  for  the  extra  work  in  thin- 
ning out  the  plants.  The  Uovey  will  bear  the 
closest  planticg  of  any  I  have  experimented 
with,  as  so  many  of  the  stools  are  barren ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  with  my  present  experience, 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  even  this  sort  is 
not  often  injured  by  allowing  the  plants  to  get 
too  thick. 
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As  to  the  varieties  of  strawberries,  the  irain- 
ber  is  Urge.  Fuller,  in  his  **Smidl  Fruit  Gui- 
tarist,^* eiyes  the  names  of  200  sorts.  The 
troly  yalnable  kinds  wonld  be  counted  by 
dozens  only.  Of  forty  or  fifty  kinds  that  1 
faaye  tried  or  am  trying  now,  there  are  but 
four  or  five  that  I  find  profitable  for  the  mar- 
ket, though  several  are  as  good  or  better  for 
home  consumption,  but  have  some  defect  that 
spoils  them  for  selling. 

I  commenced  with  a  nameless  variety,  proba^ 
bly  the  Virginia  Scarlet, — very  nice,  but  small, 
which  was  a  fatal  defect.  I  then  tried  Cutter^s 
Seedling,  or  Bunce.  This  is  better,  but  is 
rather  soft,  and  does  not  bold  out  its  size  very 
well  after  the  third  or  fourth  picking.  Aa 
loott^,  however,  as  one  carries  the  berries  him- 
self, this  sort  can  be  got  to  market  in  good 
order.  It  will  be  some  time  probably  before 
it  is  entirely  discarded.  Then  I  came  acros, 
the  Wilson^s  Albany,  which  is  tTie  strawberrys 
as  the  Concord  is  the  grape,  for  the  miUicm. 
It  hib  been  much  run  down  by  interested  per- 
sons, but  it  steadily  holds  its  own  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  is  the  best  test  for  those  who  grow 
to  sell.  It  is  firm,  handsome,  carries  well, 
and  if  properly  ripened,  realljr  a  good  fruit. 
The  plant  is  healthy  and  hardy  in  aU  localities 
in  which  I  have  tried  it,— two  valuable  quali- 
ties better  developed  in  this  sort  than  in  any 
other  I  have  tried.  No  other  bears  as  Iwrge 
crops  or  hold  its  size  to  the  last  as  well.  So 
far  It  has  been  my  most  profitable  variety. 

The  Agriculturist  promised  w^U  at  first,  yet 
in  profitableness  it  has  not  come  up  to  my  ex- 
pectations. The  plants  grow  well,  and  give 
the  largest  stools  of  any  sort  I  ever  saw. 
They  seem  a  little  tender,  and  die  out  without 
any  apparent  cause  in  the  winter.  While  they 
blossom  well,  and  seem  to  set  perfectly,  when 
we  come  to  pick  them,  though  they  are  larg;e 
and  handsome,  the^  donH  seem  to  fill  up  the 
boxes.  I  am  tr>m^  them  on  lighter  soil  for 
another  year,  and  if  thev  donH  do  better 
there  shall  probably  discard  them. 

The  Dovmer^a  Prolific  is  a  promising  sort, 
thrifty  and  hardy ;  fruit  large  and  firm,  though 
rather  acid. 

The  Triomphe  de  Oand,  Fillmore,  Jenny 
Lindf  BueseiVe  Golden-Seeded  and  some 
others,  I  have  rejected  for  various  reasons. 

Of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Brighton  Pine, 
Hovey^s,  New  Jersey  Scarlet  and  Jucunda  I 
have  good  sized  beds,  and  all  of  these,  except 
perhaps  the  Hovey,  are  promising.  The 
Hovey  looked  extremely  well  the  earfy  part  of 
the  season,  but  the  last  part  the  plants  looked 
sickly.  The  leaves  blacken  up  badly,  and 
there  does  not  seem  as  much  life  in  the  plants 
as  in  other  varieties  on  either  side  of  it. 

Of  a  dozen  new  sorts  on  trial,  some  are  ex- 
tremely promising,  while  a  greater  portion  are 
eztrtmely  unpromising. 

—Columbus,  Texas,  will  kill  and  pack  10,000  to 
15,000  beeves  this  year.  • 


For  the  Xew  England  I^rmer, 
FIiOUOHINa.— 8BEDIVO.— HABttOW- 

nra. 

WkSTxnrsTBR,  Vt.,  Farmers'  Olitb,  Jan.  18, 1809.— 
Topio— "Preparation  of  the  aoll  for  the  reception  of 
agrlealtnral  leed,  best  kind  of  seed  to  be  need,  and  the 
mode  of  onltivation  until  matured."— <OontlBaed  firom 
Inst  meeting  ) 

N.  G.  Pierce. — ^Time  is  not  misspent  in  well 
preparing  ground  for  seed.  For  ploughing  I 
agree  witn  the  opinion  of  the  club  as  expressed 
l^t  week,  that  green  sward  should  be  turned 
four  to  five  inches  deep,  ploughing  coarse 
manure  under ;  but  I  would  put  fine  nutnure 
on  the  top.  I  plough  same  ground  for  oats  eight 
or  nine  inches,  leaving  the  manure  between  the 
two  layers  of  earth.  I  believe  the  side-hill  the  • 
plough,  as  it  leaves  no  dead  furrows.  For  a"good 
catch^*  of  cereal  grain  or  grass  seed,  we  can- 
not harrow  too  much.  The  best  variety  of  corn 
I  think  is  a  12-rowed  "Canada^'  kind  brought 
into  this  vicinity  by  '*Feter  Mayo."  On  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  he  obtained  sixty  bushels. 
I  planted  this  variety  when  I  went  in  for  a  pre- 
mium a  few  years  ago,  and  had  182  bushels, 
and  25  quarts.  The  next  year  I  raised  upon 
an  acre  100  bushels  and  20  quarts.  Since  which 
I  have  raised  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
seventy  and  eighty,  and  sixty  and  seventy 
bushels  per  acre.  S.  C.  Underwood  planted 
some  of  my  twelve-rowed,  side  bv  side  with 
the  '*Holden"  variety  which  he  has  kept  pure. 
Mine  yielded  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre  tlie  most,  and  is  earlier. 

John  McNeil,  (on  a  plain  land  farm. ) — ^I  don^t 
believe  four  inches  deep  will  do  for  me.  I 
plough  up  six  inches  and  then  I  have  earth 
enough  to  work  well  without  harrowing  up  the 
sod.  I  put  my  coarse  strawy  manure  under 
the  sod.  I  don^t  know  what  to  do  with  it  when 
upon  the  top  of  the  ground  all  summer,  and 
believe  it  is  poor  economy  to  leave  it  there. 
I  harrow  my  ground  well.  The  '^rotary  hai^ 
row,'^  now  in  use  in  Maine,  does  the  work 
better  than  anything  I  ever  saw.  I  like  the 
**Holden"  com  better  than  anything  I  have 
ever  found. 

Henry  Floyd — (hill  farm.)  I  plough  six 
inches  deep,  and  put  my  manure  upon  the  top. 
By  so  doing  I  get  better  com,  grain  and  grass 
than  my  neighbors  who  turn  their  manure  under. 
We  must  hoe  com  well ;  can  hoe  three  times 
cheaper  than  twice ;  and  the  third  hoeing  will 
add  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre, 
as  it  fills  out  better.  I  acree  with  others  as  to 
advantages  of  thorough  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing. 

Capt.  Titcomb. — ^Fonr  inches  is  deep  enough 
for  ploughing  green  sward.  Harrow  well  to 
give  root  and  blade  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of 
weeds.  In  these  days  of  sharp  and  long^ 
cornered  hoes  there  is  danger  of  severing  the 
little  roots  and  sponnoles  of  the  com,  so  as  tjo 
weakep  the  vigor  of  the  stalk.    1  woiild  also 
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caution  against  ranning  our  cultivators  down 
too  deep,  for  the  same  reason. 

Zenas  Lord. — I  **top"  my  com,  as  it  ripens 
belter.  I  think  I  lose  nothing  in  fodder, 
though  a  little  more  labor.  In  dropping  seed 
com  I  take  pains  to  scatter  the  kernels ;  hoe 
twice,  and  do  it  right.  I  plough  five  to  six  inches 
deep,  turning  manure  under.  I  n^ject  the  tips 
and  buts  of  ears  for  seed.  I  get  usually  sixty 
busheU  to  the  acre.     I  farm  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Clay — ^hill  farmer.)  I  have  been  here 
but  a  short  time;  formerly  lived  in  **Orange 
County.^^  There  I  always  had  good  com, 
though  my  neighbors  did  not.  1  ploughed 
some  seven  inches  deep,  and  am  doing  the 
same  h^re.  I  am  not  quite  sure  it  is  the  best 
way.  Occasion  "lly  I  have  ploughed  a  portion 
of  a  field,  alike  in  other  respects,  considerably 
less  in  depth,  and  have  thought  the  crop 
was  better.  I  have  thought  one  reason  why 
com  did  not  fill  out  better  was  we  planted 
too  far  apart,  so  that  the  pollen  missed  coming 
in  contact  with  the  silk.  I  think  hoeing  twice 
well — the  second,  about  the  usual  time  of  the 
third  hoeing — is  sufficient. 

Horace  Goodhue — (hill  farmer.)  I  plough 
about  four  inches  deep,  turning  manure  under, 
and  use  about  one-third  of  a  spoonful  of  com- 
post in  the  hill,  made  of  ho^  and  horse  ma- 
nure, with  the  washing  and  slops  of  the  house 
sink  well  mixed  up,  carted  out  upon  the  field 
in  the  fall.  Another  very  excellent  compost 
is  hen  manure  mixed  with  rich  earth,  putting 
a  small  handful  in  the  hill.  I  am  satisfied  that 
corn  needs  sbmething  to  stimulate  it  in  the  out- 
set. As  to  seed  com,  the  better  way  is  to  se- 
lect it  from  the  field  from  stalks  having  two  or 
more  ears,  trace  it  up  and  hang  it  where  it 
will  dry  well,  as  it  is  apt  to  hurt  in  the  field 
or  before  it  is  husked,  if  deferred ;  I  shell  off 
tips  and  buts.  1  prefer  the  hinge  harrow, 
with  thirty  half-inch  steel  teeth. 

Mr.  Farewell — (hill  farmer.)  I  plough  my 
manure  under  six  or  eight  inches.  I  believe 
manure  loses  one-half  of  its  strength  by  evap- 
oration when  left  upon  the  top  of  the  ground. 
Last  year  I  planted  com  taken  from  the  bin 
and  it  came  up  well.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  a  portion  of  the  seed  ear  should  be  re- 
jected. I  once  heard  of  a  man  who,  probably 
from  tradition,  had  been  accustomed  to  reject 
the  tips  of  the  ears  for  seed,  but  his  hired  man 
by  some  misconception  of  his  directions  plant- 
ed all  tips,  and  the  best  piece  of  com  they 
ever  had  was  raised.     (Applause.) 

D.  C.  Wright — (meadow  farmer.)  I  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  ploughing ;  have  ploughed 
*  in  fall  with  ''Michigan  Double  Plough^*  very 
deep ;  then  in  spring  about  one-half  as  deep 
not  turning  up  the  sods ;  but  I  think  about 
four  inches,  for  clover  land,  turned  just  as  vou 
want  to  plant,  is  best,  turning  manure  under. 
It  is  very  important  to  pntsome  stimulant  into 
the  hill  to  start  the  com.  I  save  hen  manure 
in  barrels,  and  in  the  spring  moisten  it  with 
the  liquid  manure  from  low  places  in  th,e  yard, 


then  mix  in  plaster.  I  roll  my  seed  com  in 
hot  soap  and  plaster,  and  know  it  is  highly 
beneficial.  I  plant  three  and  one-half  feet 
each  way,  four  stalks  in  a  hill.  When  I  plough 
for  oats  I  plough  as  deep  as  I  can.  1  reject 
the  tips  of  the  ears  of  seed  com,  believing  the 
small  kernels  produce  feeble  stalks.  I  select 
my  seed  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Goodhue. 

N.  G.  Fierce — I  don't  believe  that  cultivat- 
ing deep  or  late  in  the  season,  even  though 
some  roots  are  severed,  is  any  injury  to  the 
com.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  my  crop  was 
nearly  doubled  by  late  cultivation,  as  com- 
pared with  a  portion  of  the  same  field  where 
such  cultivation  was.  omitted. 

Mr.  Floyd  believed  the  plan  of  ploughing 
in  manure  was  based  simply  on  the  practice  <h 
our  fathers.  When  placed  upon  the  surface 
the  rains  and  dews  prepared  it  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  plant,  but  when  buried  six 
inches  deep  it  was  of  little  use  to  the  com,  if 
to  any  other  crop. 

Mr  Porter  Rice,  in  reply  to  the  President, 
who  asked  how  it  was  that  he  always  kept  his 
work  ahead  so  much  better  than  most  of  his 
neighbors,  said,  ''I  get  up  earlier.^' 

Capt.  Titcomb  alluded  to  the  prevalence  of 
smut  m  com,  and  believed  it  was  caused  by  a 
superabundance  of  manure*  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  roots,  which  so  far  stimulated 
the  circulating  fluid  as  to  cause  the  kernels  to 
becomer ruptured  before  the  enamel  is  matured. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  Goodrich  potatoes  as  a 
"complete  humbug." 


NSW  SiraiiAND  AGPIi  aOCIBTT'. 
After  the  acceptance  of  the  charter  at  the 
late  meeting  of  this  society,  the  following 
constitution  and  by-laws,  reported  by  a  cons- 
mittee  consisting  of  Davis  and  Goodman,  of 
Mass.,  Peirce,  of  Me.,  Smyth,  of  N.  H.,  Ba- 
ker, of  Vt.,  Perry,  of  Vt.,  and  Hyde  of 
Conn.,  was  adopted : — 

Ab*.  1st.  The  offloert  of  the  New  Snglaad  Agrleul- 
tnral  Bociety  shall  cotirist  of  •  PresldeDt,  tteereury. 
Treasurer  and  also  a  Vice  President,  from  eaeb  Bute, 
and  nine  managers  from  each  of  the  New  England  8tate«, 
all  or  whom  shail  eonsUtate  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Society. 

Art.  S.  The  Preildent,  Beeretory  and  Treasurer 
shall  bo  separately  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annaal  meet- 
ing of  the  Bociety,  and  at  the  same  time  the  membera 
from  the  said  New  Kngiand  Slates,  present,  respectlTO*y 
shall  nominate  snch  vlee  Ifresidents  and  managers  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  Bociety. 

Abt.  3.  The  Prosldeiit,  Vice  President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  shall  eons  Itute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  vote  of  a  msjorlry  of  the  same  or  a  m  «- 
Jorlry  in  attendance  at  a  meeiiug  regularly  called,  shall 
he  necessary  io  authorize  all  oonlracis,  expeiiditurea 
and  business  In  relation  to  the  Society,  and  sucb  votes 
shall  be  regularly  entered  and  renordid,  and  such  re- 
cords preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

Art.  4.  The  Board  of  managers  shall  prepare  the 
necessary  bylaws  for  the  Bociety,  shall  meet  at  least 
once  In  each  y tar  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  ehali 
appoint  and  shall  prepare  the  premium  list  by  appoint- 
ing the  necesfary  committees. 

Abt.  6.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Bzeeutive 
committee  annua  ly  an  officer  to  he  called  Supennten- 
dent  of  FSbrs,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  ]>ersonally  over- 
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■«•  «d4  direct  tlie  erection  of  the  buildinge  on  tbe  Fair 
fronnd  And  otberivi«e  prepare  tnch  gronnda  and  carry 
oot  tbe  mlf  a  and  regniatlona  of  tbe  boHety  and  of  the 
EzecQthre  Gommittae  in  relMion  to  aald  fair,  and  who 
aball  be  paid  oat  of  the  fkmda  of  the  Hodeiy  inch  anma 
aa  the  aaid  EzeentlTe  Oonunitt«e  shall  award. 

Art.  6.  Tbe  Freaident,  or  in  eaae  of  hla  abaenee, 
either  of  the  Vice  Preaidente  shall  npon  request  of  any 
tbn  e  of  the  Kiecative  Committee  cail  a  special  meeting 
of  aneh  committee,  or  of  tbe  Board  of  Managers,  or  of 
tbe  aooiety. 

Abt.  7.  The  Board  of  M anagera  may  ilz  the  amonnt 
of  eompenaation  to  be  paid  the  beeretary  and  Treaanrer 
per  annom. 

Art.  fl.  The  Bzecntive  Oomjnittee  in  all  other  mat- 
ters subject  to  the  constitation  and  by-laws  shall  regu- 
late all  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  during  the  lnterv«ils 
of  its  meetiDgs;  publish  such  oommunicationa  and  offer 
such  premtuma  aa  ^ey  shall  think  proper;  and  they 
Shalt  lay  before  tbe  Society,  at  each  of  lu  meetings,  a 
statement  of  th«ir  prooeedinga. 

ART.  9.  The  Beoretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
Totea  and  proceedings  or  the  ttodety  and  of  tbe  mana- 
ger#  and  Ezecuttve  committee,  and  khall  record  such 
oommunicationa  aa  they  shall  direct. 

Art.  10.  Tbe  Treasurer  shall  recetre  all  moneya  due 
or  payable  to  the  Bociety,  and  all  donationa  that  may 
be  made  to  it.  He  shall  flx>m  time  to  time  pay  out  such 
moneya  aa  be  shall  have  orders  for  fromtas  Ezecntlve 
ccmmlttte,  and  shall  annually,  and  whenever  thereto 
leqoired,  render  a  fidr  account  of  all  hia  reodpta  and 
paymenta  to  the  Society  or  a  committee  thereof.  He 
atiail  give  bonds  for  tbe  faithful  diacharge  of  his  duty, 
in  sudi  sum  and  with  such  snretiea  aa  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  direct. 

Art.  11.  A  committee  ahall  be  appointed  amniallv 
by  :  he  Executive  Committee  to  audit  the  Treaaurers 
aoeounta,  who  shall  report  to  the  Bociety :  and  the  aame 
being  aoeepted,  ahall  be  entered  by  the  Beeretary  in  hia 
booka. 

ART.lt.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  incapac- 
ity or  removal  of  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committeeshall  take  charge  of  theollldal  booka, 
papers,  and  other  effects,  belongiog  to  the  office  that 
may  be  vacated,  and  give  reeeipta  for  the  same;  which 
booka,  papera,  lie.,  they  may  deUver  to  aome  person 
whom  tney  may  appoint  to  nil  the  office  until  tbe  next 
meeting  of  the  Bociety,  at  which  time  there  ahall  be  a 
new  choice. 

Art.  18.  All  the  present  members  of  the  old  New 
Engiaod  Agrisnitnral  Society  shall  be  members  of  thla 
Bociety,  and  any  other  person  may  become  an  annual 
member  by  tbe  payment  of  two  dollara,  and  a  lift  mem* 
ber  by  tbe  payment  of  five  dollars. 

Art-  14.  The  Vice  President  and  Managers  in  each 
State  ahall  constitute  a  committee  for  that  State  to  so- 
licit and  reeeive  subscriptions  for  raising  a  fond  for  en- 
couraging the  pursuit  of  Agriculture,  utder  tbe  dine* 
tion  of  tbia  Bociety;  and  they  shall  act  aa  Executive 
COBBmittee  for  thai  State  for  aneb  pnrpoaea. 

Art.  1&.  Tbe  Governors  and  Lieutenant  Governors 
of  tbe  27ew  England  Statea,  shall  be  admitted  honorary 
Btmbera  of  the  Bodoty. 

Art.  19.  The  annual  ezhfbltiona  of  the  Sodety  shall 
be  held  in  tbe  aaid  States  or  elsewhere  aa  the  Executive 
Oommlttee  shall  dedde. 

Art.  17.  All  tbe  present  offlcera  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Bociety  shall  be  the  officers  of  this 
Scdet>  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  iheir  anceea- 
aors  are  appointed. 

Art.  18.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February,  of  each  year,  at 
Buch  place  as  the  Board  of  Manage  rs  may  determine, 
and  all  meetinga  shall  be  called  by  giving  no  leaa  than 
fourteen  days  notice  in  one  agricultural  paper  in  each 
Bcaie. 

Art.  10.  ThiaConetituticn  may  be  amended  by  a 
vote  if  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  any  an- 
nua) meeting. 

ART.  90.  In  ease  of  the  redgnatldn  or  death  of  any 
of  the  Executive  Committee  tne  remaining  members 
shall  have  power  to  fill  the  ^aovaey  thus  created. 

After  some  debate  the  fe^)  for  life  men^jber- 
ship  was  fixed  at  $5  and  for  annual  member- 
ahip  92  per  year. 

The  last  clause  of  the  resolution,  excluding 
manufacturers  and  venders  of  agricultural  im- 


plements from  committees  of  award  on  such 
implements  was  stricken  out. 

The  President  stated  that  arrangements 
were  in  progress  looking  to  the  holding  of  the 
next  Annual  Exhibition  in  Maine. 

All  rules  and  resolutions  passed  hj  the  old 
Society  were  adopted  hj  the  new,  so  far  as 
applicable. 

The  old  Society  being  called  to  order  it  wa^ 

FMieL  That  tbe  Secretarv  be  instructed  to  appropri- 
ate the  $500  in  bis  hands  for  tbe  publication  of  a  report, 
to  the  pnblioatirn  of  tbe  reports  of  tbe  Fairs  in  Ver- 
mont, Bhode  Isl«nd  and  Oonrectiont;  and  that  he  pay 
the  offlcera  with  the  other  $600  recdved  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  Rhode  Island  Society ;  and  that  ihe  Dsl- 
ance  of  nloney  In  hla  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treaauier,  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Bociety,  tbia  day  organised  under  the 
charter. 


BIIVBB  MILX.  t 

For  sereral  weeks  past  the  milk  from  onr  two 
cows  has  been  very  bitter.  It  has  a  little  more 
consistency  than  usual,  as  we  observe  in  straining. 
We  have  recently  given  them  in  addition  to  their 
usual  feed  bay  and  meal,  the  swill  we  formerly 
gave  to  the  nogs  and  some  turnips.  Please  give 
any  Information  in  your  power  in  relation  to  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  the  milk.  w. 

MiddUboro*,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1889. 

• 

BxMAXxs.— There  Is  alwAys  more  or  less  com- 
plaint of  bitter  milk  in  the  winter  season.  The 
principal  cause,  we  think,  Is  the  want  of  a  place 
where  the  temperature  tf  men,  andjust  suited  to 
throw  up  the  cream.  If  the  temperature  is  regu- 
larly too  low,  or  if  it  iails  below  sixty  degrees,  a 
portion  of  the  time,  the  milk  stands  too  long,  and 
the  milk  assumes  a  bitter  taste,  that  is  imparted 
also  to  the  cream.  Only  a  few  cellars  are  suited 
to  the  raising  of  cream  in  the  winter.  Where 
they  are  not,  the  better  way  is  to  set  the  pans  of 
milk  in  some  dry,  dean,  warm  closet,  in  the  kitchen, 
or  near  a  chinmey  where  an  even  temperature  will 
prerail.  If  the  milk  is  not  affected  by  any  other 
catise,  in  such  a  place  we  think  it  would  remain 
sweet  until  the  usual  amonnt  of  cream  has  risen. 
In  our  own  practice  we  rarely  feed  turnips  to  cows 
from  whose  milk  we  are  making  butter.  Perhapa 
it  may  be  done  and  not  affect  the  milk  to  the  taste, 
but  we  prefer  not  to  run  the  risk,  and  feed  man- 
golds, carrots,  beeto  or  grain  to  the  milch  cows, 
and  let  the  turnips  go  to  dry  stock.  There  may 
be  other  causes  for  bitter  milk,  but  if  so,  we  do 
not  know  what  they  are. 

SKATXNOS  07  ASH  WOOD  AS  AN  AMOHBSXrT. 

Will  it  pay  a  nrmer  who  has  a  large  fiirm  and  a 
large  stock  of  cattle  and  horses  to  winter,  to  draw 
shavings  from  the  planing  mill  and  turning  lathe, 
one  mile  for  bedding  his  stock,  and  also  as  an  ab- 
sorbent of  the  liquid  vdidings  from  his  animals  ? 
The  shavings  are  mostly  made  finom  ash  wood. 

Weii  Dover,  Vt,,  Jan,  19, 1869.  b.  s.  o. 

Bemabks.— Yes,  sir,  we  hare  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  cattle  will  lie  warmer  and  easier  for  the  bed- 
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ding,  the  sbaviDgs  will  absorb  and  retain  a  laige 
amonnt  of  yalaable  material,  and  If  the  soil  Is  too 
compact  they  will  have  an  excellent  meehmdoal 
Influence  upon  It.  Any  fine,  dry,  Tegetable  matter 
applied  largely  to  the  land,  has  been  found  to  Im- 
prove It ;  but  the  process  Is  a  slow  one,  unless  fer- 
mentation Is  readily  induced  in  it  by  the  droppings 
of  cattle  or  something  else  of  this  nature.  We 
haye  known  an  impoverished  field  of  sandy  loam 
thoroughly  fertilised  by  the  use  of  spent  tan,  fre- 
quent ploughlngs  and  the  bounUfhl  blessings  which 
the  atmosphere  shed  upon  it— nothing  else  being 
applied.  But  this  was  effected  through  a  process 
of  several  yean,  as  an  experiment.  Perhaps  It 
might  have  been  more  eeonomiealfy  restored  by  the 
use  of  active  manures.  The  experiment  proves, 
however,  that  our  poorest  lands  may  be  made  in 
some  degree  fertile  by  an  expenditure  of  little  be- 
sides the  labor  required  to  keep  the  snrfiuie  flree 
ftom  weeds  and  In  a  fine  and  loose  condition.  The 
first  money  cost  wonld  be  for  grass  seed,  to  be 
grown  and  ploughed  under. 


DISEASE  AMOMO  TSB  FIQS. 

Will  you  or  tome  of  your  subscribers  tell  me 
of  the  cauFe  and  a  remedy  for  a  disease  among 
my  pigs  ?  They  are  taken  with  a  swelling  of  the  ir 
hips  snd  nnmbness  of  their  limbs.  Some  of  them 
are  lame  all  over.  Many  have  been  lost  in  this 
section  by  this  disease.  Some  lay  it  to  buckwheat 
feed,  and  straw  of  the  same  for  bedding;  but  I  am 
confident  it  is  not  the  case  with  mine. 

J.  C.  MiLLEB. 

Fori  KmU^  ArooUook  Co.,  Me.,  Feb.,  I860. 

Bbmarks.— It  is  quite  clear  that  your  pigs  salfer 
firom  paralysis,  bat  not  so  clear  what  caoies  It. 
It  is  often  occasioned,  however,  ftom  exposure  to 
dampness  and  cold,  especially  where  pigs  are 
otiliged  to  lie  npon  damp  floors,  where  cold  drafts 
of  air  pass  up  between  cnu^s  in  the  floor  npon 
the  wet  bodies  of  the  animals.  Or  sleeping  upon 
wet  bedding  and  exposure  to  severe  cold  at  the 
same  time,  wonld  be  quite  likely  to  cause  paralysis 
of  the  hinder  parts.  Warm  and  well-ventilated 
apartments  thai  are  kept  dry,  a  table-spoonfhl  of 
the  flonr  of  sulphur,  three  times  In  the  coarM  of 
ten  days,  and  good,  nonrishfaig  food,  are  the  beet 
prescriptions  we  can  teeoomieBd. 

BOBE  TEATS  DT  OOWB.— KAHAOEMEVT  07  LOVDOK 

DAIHIBS. 

In  reply  to  <*0.  H.  K.,"  Sterling,  Mass.,  Nov. 
16, 1868, 1  beg  to  give  him  an  old  Sngllsh  receipt 
to  cure  cow's  sore  teats.  It  may  be  useful  to  other 
subscribers  to  the  Farmer.  The  boilings  of  pig*s 
ftet,  ears  and  faces,  after  being  well  salted — and  a 
portion  of  saltpetre  also— for  five  or  six  weeks. 
The  following  is  the  mode  of  pinparing  it.  After 
the  feet  are  boiled  till  the  meat  is  quite  done,  take 
the  boilings  and  add,  in  a  muslin  bag,  two  or  three 
good  hanofhls  of  green  mallows,  with  the  roots, 
and  boil  till  quite  tender ;-  then  chop  or  pound  to 
a  pulp.  After  the  boilings  are  cold,  take  oflT  all 
the  fat  and  put  into  cold  water,  and  set  it  on  the 
stove  to  gemify  melt,  not  to  boil  or  even  simmer, 
when  all  the  bits  of  meat  and  bone  will  sink  In 
the  water.  Then  set  by  to  get  quite  cold.  Take 
off  the  fat  and  add  to  it  the  pulped  mallowi,  and 


mix  it  well  together  into  a  salve  which  will  be 
found  very  beneficial  for  cow's  sore  teats,  and  as  a 
preventive  of  cracking,  if  occasionally  used  on 
those  which  are  hard  and  rough.  Speaking  of 
cows,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  much  out  of  order  to 
make  a  11  (tie  addition  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  H. 
Morton,  the  "city  of  London  cow  keeper."  Hav- 
ing been  acquainted  some  years  ago  with  a  great 
cow  keeper  in  London,  whose  milk  walk  extended 
over  many  miles,  I  learned  that  he  always  bad  in 
reserve  the  same  quantity  of  milking  cows  out  at 
grass,  that  he  had  in  the  stalls,  and  regularly 
milked  twice  a  day.  As  soon  as  any  stall  red  cow 
began  to  sink  In  her  milk,  she  was  turned  out,  and 
a  grass  cow  brought  up  into  her  plac«.  All  cows, 
however,  were  changed  once  a  month,  even  If  they 
milked  well  up  to  the  day  of  turning  out  to  grass. 
By  thus  changing  the  cows,  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  up  his  daily  supply  of  milk  for  his  customers. 
His  first  start  was  with  170  cows,  which  number 
he  kept  up.  John  Whatmore. 

Bndgenorth  Farm,         } 
DunieUh,  IlL,  Jan.  15, 1869.  S 


RAISING  WHEAT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Your  remarks  in  the  recent  number  of  the  Far- 
mer, in  relation  to  raising  wheat  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  have  led  me  to  think  over  my  expe- 
rience in  raising  wheat  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
We  first  sowed  half  a  bushel  of  spring  wheat  on 
about  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  raised  eleven  bush- 
els of  good  wheat.  The  next  year  we  sowed  one 
bushel  on  some  of  the  best  land  of  our  i^irm,  and 
got  a  lot  of  rusty  straw  and  shrivelled  grain,  firom 
which  a  roan  would  have  to  work  hard  to  thresh 
out  enough  during  the  day  to  make  bread  suffi- 
cient for  his  supper.  A  few  years  later  we  sowed 
some  more  spring  wheat  with  about  the  same  re- 
sults. In  1853, 1  remember,  I  had  the  wheat  fever 
again,  f^om  reading  Mr.  Henry  Poor's  articles.  I 
went  to  Andover,  where  he  then  lived,  and  bought 
a  bushel  of  his  best  winter  wheat,  thinking  that  it 
would  not  rust.  It  was  sowed  on  land  that  usually 
gives  eighty  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre, 
when  it  is  manured  as  we  did  for  the  wheat.  It 
yielded  twentv  bushels  of  wheat.  The  next  year  we 
sowed  it  and  It  rusted  worse  than  the  spring  wheat. 
About  ten  years  ago,  one  of  our  neighbors  got 
some  wheat  fiK>m  Dunstable,  which  it  was  said 
would  not  rust,  and  the  wheat  fever  began  to  ap- 
pear again,  but  it  soon  died,  or  rather  rusted  oat. 
From  my  experience  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  costs  me  twice  as  much  to  raise  my 
wheat,  as  it  does  to  raise  other  crops  and  buy  my 
wheat.  Wx.  B.  Putnam. 

Ikmven,  Jiau.,  Feb.  1, 1869. 

FANCY  POTATOES. 

''Every  dog  must  have  his  day,"  is  an  old  adage, 
and  as  true  of  potatoes  as  dogs.  J ust  now  the  fever 
runs  high,  and  the  man  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  raise  a  large  crop  from  a  small  amount  of  sera, 
or  succeeds  in  producing  an  "extra  early**  tuber, 
finds  a  market  for  them  at  any  price.  "Fast"  horses 
and  "fast"  potatoes  take  well.  Two  years  since, 
in  common  with  others,  I  "invested"  a  few  dimes 
in  the  "Early  Goodrich."  They  did  very  well. 
Encouraged  to  expect  a  greater  yield  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  I  careftilly  treasnred  up 
the  product  of  the  first  year,  selling  enough  how- 
ever  to  my  neighbors  to  realise  a  little  more  than 
my  first  Investment.  I  planted  largely  the  second 
year,  careftiUy  manuring  and  cultivating  them. 
The  dionght  came  on  Just  when  they  needed  mois- 
ture most,  and  the  resvlt  was  a  large  crop  of  "small 
potatoes,"  firom  the  slae  of  a  baek  shot  upwards, 
not  reaching  however  the  eixe  of  decent  reapecta- 
bill^  in  but  few  esses.   From  one  hill  I  dug  ob« 
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bnndred  and  seven  potatoes,  mostly  very  small. 
The  tnlMrs  tbemselres  are  hardly  eatable.  They 
•re  soggy  and  tasteless.  They  will  bam  sooner 
than  take  or  boil,  and  reqnire  nearly  doable  the 
time  for  either  process,  of  any  other  potato  I  erer 
•aw;  and  when  **done'' yoa  will  find  a  ballet  in 
the  middle.  This  nnfortanate  result  may  be  ow- 
ing to  the  soil,  or  the  manure,  or  the  weatber,  bat 
this  ''experience"  has  quieted  my  fever  fbr  ''eadv 
potatoes,"  and  I  am  going  back  to  ''first  prindples.*' 
This  year  I  propose  to  plant  the  "Jackson  white" 
and  the  "Jersey  Peach  Blow,"  two  varieties  which 
have  been  fally  tested  and  are  good.  l.  o.  b. 
Bt9ext  Vi,y  Jam,,  1869. 


0VO1.K  MAKIHOw 

I  wish  to  ask  yoo  or  any  of  yonr  correspondents, 
well  posted  in  this  branch  of  ousiness,  a  few  ques- 
tions on  this  subject. 

1.  Has  there  been  any  signs  discovered  so  that 
we  can  tell,  in  advance,  whether  the  season  will  be 
goodorpooTt  as  we  term  it  ? 

2.  What  is  the  proper  name  of  a  substance  now 
found  in  molavses  and  sugar,  variously  called 
"sugar  grit,"  "sand,"  "carbonate  of  lime,''^"nitie/* 
Ac 

3.  Does  this  substance  come  flnom  the  soil,  by 
the  way  of  the  rooU ;  or  from  the  atr,  by  the  way 
of  the  leaeeM  t  or  is  it  a  chemical  product  formed 
in  theprocess  of  manufacture  ? 

4.  Why  was  there  more  of  this  sediment  last 
year  In  a  given  quantity  of  molasses  than  in  aoy 
preTious  year  ? 

5.  How  is  it  that  we  have  so  much  of  this  sub- 
stance now,  and  none,  or  scsrcely  any,  forty  years 
ago?    When  was  this  article  first  discovered  r 

6.  What  is  the  best  process  for  separating  the 
''nrit"  from  molasses  ? 

7.  Does  the  sap  come  mainly  from  the  soil 
through  the  roots,  or  from  the  atmosphere  through 
the  leaves  ? 

8.  What  per  cent  of  sweet  pasties  off  hi  steam, 
In  the  manaihcture  of  maple  sugar  ? 

•  TmoTUT  Whbblbs. 

WaUrhmy  CmUn,  F2.,  Ftb.  8, 1869. 

Rbmabxs.— 1.  "In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand:  for 
thoa  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good.*'  Still  we  have  weather-wise  and  sugar- 
wise  people  who  are  flush  with  prophecies,  but  we 
have  not  heard  from  them  this  season. 

2.  The  proper  name  of  this  "sugar  grit"  is  phos- 
phate of  lime.  See  an  article  in  Monthly  Far- 
MBE  page  881,  volume  for  1867,  by  I.  B.  Hartwell, 
Wilkinsonville,  Mass.  Why  the  other  ingredients 
of  the  ash  of  maple  wood,  such  as  potash,  sul- 
phur, mineral  matters,  &c.,  are  not  precipitated,  as 
well  as  the  lime,  is  a  question  for  the  chemist. 

8.  We  suppose  that  this  substance  comes  iVom 
the  soil.  The  sugar,  we  suppose,  is  elaborated  by 
the  leaves  and  other  organs  of  the  tree  and  de- 
posited in  the  tree  or  its  roots,  as  In  case  of  the 
beet,  the  year  previous. 

4  and  6.  We  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  less 
ci  this  grit  In  sugar  than  now,  and  suppose  that 
its  apparent  Increase  is  owing  to  the  greater  care 
Ib  manufhctore  and  the  closer  observation  which 
has  latterly  been  given  to  every  process.' 

6.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lyon,  of  North  Craftsbury,  Yt, 
in  a  communication,  Mokthlt  FAXxi&y  1867» 


page  384,  said  that  by  straining  the  syrup  throogh 
a  flannel  strainer  all  the  "grit"  will  be  left  in  the 
strainer. 

7.  We  suppose  "the  $ap  comes  mainly  from  the 
soil,"  but  that  it  dissolves  and  takes  np  the  saccha- 
rine matter  in  Us  upward  course  that  was  deposited 
the  previous  year. 

8.  We  suppose  that  no  part  of  the  "sweet" 
passes  off  by  evaporation. 

The  pleasant  weather  of  the  few  past  weeks  in- 
dicates that  the  time  of  the  flow  of  sap  is  near, 
and  these  off-hand  "suppositions"  are  appended 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  sutject  at  once 
before  the  unassembled  congregatfon  of  Fabmeb 
readers,  thinken  and  writers. 

CULTURE  OF  CBLBBT. 

Can  yon  tell  me  what  time  West  Cambridge 
market  gardeners  set  out  their  celery  plants,  the 
general  course  of  culture,  &c.,  followed  by  them  ? 
uan  it  be  raised  as  a  second  crop  ?  s. 

BEXABX8.»Ce]ery  is  propagated  by  seed.  Our 
practice  is  to  sow  it  in  a  hot  bed  about  the  middle 
of  March.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  opon  ground 
but  is  a  long  time  in  coming  np.  Sowing  it  in  any 
old  box,  or  large  pot,  placed  in  the  kitchen,  all  the 
plants  would  be  produced  required  for  a  medium 
sized  family.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
inches  high,  prick  them  out  into  a  soil  that  is  rich 
and  fine;  protect  them  from  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days  and  keep  them  moist.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  June  to  first  of  July,  transplant  again  into 
a  moderately  rich  soil.  Some  persons  make 
trenches  a  foot  deep  in  which  to  set  the  plants,  but 
we  have  succeed  ed  Just  as  well  by  settiog  them 
on  a  level  snrfhoe. 

When  the  plants  are  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
draw  the  soil  about  them  a  little  at  frequent  hoe- 
ings,  holding  up  the  leaves  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  getting  in  between  them. 
This  should  be  continued  until  the  plant  has  grown 
large  enough,  and  will  blanch  £Iie  stalks. 

Before  severe  frosts  come,  the  plants  must  be 
taken  up,  roots  and  all,  and  set  out  in  a  cool  cellar 
in  moist  sand.  They  may  be  placed*  quite  near 
each  other,  but  the  ends  of  the  leaves  left  ont. 
Sand  is  much  better  than  the  soil  they  grew  in 
for  packing. 

COLTS  OKAWnrO  OBIBS  Aim  BOABDB. 

I  have  two  last  spring  colts  that  I  am  wintering. 
The  youngest  was  weaned  last  October.  In  ^^o- 
vember,  or  the  first  of  December,  I  noticed  they 
had  commenced  gnawing  the  edge  of  their  cribs 
and  the  wood-work  about  -them.  They  have 
gnawed  my  barnyard  fence  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  seem  to  like  those  parts  that  are  a  little 
decayed  or  soft.  If  you  or  any  of  the  numerous 
readera  of  the  New  England  Fabmbb  can  tell 
me  the  cause,  or  what  will  stop  the  habit,  it  will 
greatly  oblige  an  old  subscriber. 

Jambs  Walbbb. 

MmeheiUr,  N.  H.,Jan.  80, 1868. 

BBXABKs.^The  gnawing  of  the  crib,  boards,  or 
any  wood-work,  is  not  only  a  habit  of  colts,  but  of 
many  hOfMS  who  an  weU-hafaBTtd  In  other  rep 
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spects.  Some  one  remarks  that  the  bigh-fed  and 
spirited  horse  mnst  be  in  mischief,  if  not  nsefully 
employed.  Bat  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  what 
causes  the  colt  to  use  his  teeth  in  this  way.  It 
probably  arises  from  dificrent  causes,  and  we 
should  naturally  look  for  them  about  the  mouth. 
"When  at  about  the  age  of  your  colts  the  second 
teeth  begin  to  push  up,  the  fangs  of  the  first  teeth 
are  absorbed,  and  the  teeth  finally  drop  out. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  process  does  not  go  on 
properly,  and  what  we  called  tDolfs-teeth  are 
formed.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  the  habit 
of  gnawing  occurs,  the  mouth  of  the  colt  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  some  skilful  person,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cause  lies  there.  The  habit 
may  also  be  contracted  by  some  exposure,  such  as 
cold,  damp,  or  wet  bedding,  want  of  cleanliness  or 
variety  of  food,  or  vermin  may  be  preying  upon 
them.  All  these  points  mnst  be  looked  after,  and 
corrected  if  they  need  it.  If  the  habit  continues, 
seek  the  advice  of  the  persons  most  competent 
about  you  to  suggest  a  remedy. 


SCAB  IN  SKEBP. 

My  sheep  have  got  the  scab  so  that  their  wool 
is  ail  coming  off.  Please  inform  me  through  the 
Farmer,  the  best  remedy  for  this  disease. 

Bradford^  Matt.,  Feb,  2, 1869.   Jambs  Jbttbr. 

Remabxs.— Dipping  the  sheep  in  a  strong  de- 
coction of  tobacco,  with  a  little  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine occasionally  added,  after  brubhing  off  the 
scabs  with  stiff  shoe  brushes  dipped  In  a  suds  of 
tobacco  water  and  soft  soap,  is  recommended  by 
Br.  Randall.  But  with  wool  as.  long  as  it  is  at 
this  season,  this  would  be  an  expensive  operation. 
He  also  recommends  applying  the  tobacco  wash 
to  which  one-third,  by  measure,  of  wood'ashes,  as 
mnefa  lard  as  the  lye  will  dissolve,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tar.  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  by 
measure,  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Cut  off  the  wool 
as  far  as  the  skin  feels  hard  to  the  finger,  wash  the 
scab  with  soap  su^  rubbed  hard  with  a  shoe  brush 
so  as  to  cleanse  and  break  the  scab,  then  rub  the 
tobacco  cpmpound  upon  the  part  affected.  Other 
preparations  are  used,  such  as  arsenic,  mercurial 
ointment,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.,  which  are  dan- 
gerous remedies.  The  cause  of  the  scab  is  said 
to  be  an  insect,  similar  to  the  mange  in  horses  and 
the  itch  in  men.  It  increases  very  rapidly,  is  very 
infections,  and  prodnces  a  dangerous  disease.  If 
yea  cannot  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
sooM  neighbor  acquainted  with  the  disease,  yon 
will  do  well  to  procure  a  copy  of  lUmdalTt  Frac- 
Heal  Sheperd, 

kobwat  oats. 

I  was  about  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmbb. 
what  virtues  were  possessed  by  the  Norway  oats 
as  a  farm  crop  which  should  merit  the  high  prices 
asked,  or  even  the  confidence  of  practice  far- 
mers, when  I  noticed  in  the  last  issue,  an  article 
fh>m  "L.  G.  B."  in  which  he  recommends  the  oats. 

The  assertions  of  **L  C.  B."  are  not  warranted 
hy  the  crops  in  this  vicinity.  My  own  experience 
with  them  is,  that  forty  pounds  sown  on  one  hundred 
and  forty-tliree  rods  of  very  rich  corn  stubble, 


dressed  with  superphosphate  and  other  fertilizers, 
gave  me  only  fifty -three  bushels  of  thirty-two 
pounds,  the  heavle&t  of  which  weighed  thirty  and 
one-fourth  pounds  per  measured  bushel ;  while  I 
raised  the  past  season  over  two  hundred  bushels  of 
common  oats  on  four  acres  of  comparatively  poor 
land  which  never  received  a  dressing  of  manure  of 
any  kind,  with  three  bushels  seed  per  acre,  which 
weighed  more  by  the  bubhel  than  the  Norways.  I 
seldom  fail  to  raise  a  hundred  bushels  of  common 
oats  to  the  acre  on  ground  equal  to  the  said  com 
stubble. 

People  in  this  vicinity  have  raised  Norways 
side  by  side  with  the  common  oats,  and  I  have  yet 
to  learn  of  an  instance  of  fair  and  careftil  trial 
where  the  Norways  have  equalled  fhe  common 
oats.  Among  some  thirty  farmers  who  have 
raised  the  Norways,  I  have  heard  but  three  speak 
well  of  them  as  a  farm  crop.  Many  of  these  for- 
mers decline  to  sow  them  again  except  under  con- 
tract for  the  crop  at  a  high  price. 

Sown  the  same  day,  they  do  not  mature  as  early, 
and  do  not^  ield  or  weigh  as  much  on  equal  soil  as  the 
common  oats.  The  straw  being  coarse  and  grow- 
ing very  tall  saps  the  land  without  rendering  an 
equivalent.  Some  hundreds  of  bushels  of  these  oats 
raised  in  this  vicinity  will  not  average  thirty 
pounds  per  measured  bushel.  So  far  as  multipli- 
city of  stalks  is  concerned,  I  have  counted  more 
stalks  fh>m  one  kernel  where  sown  thin  than  any 
brag  I  have  seen  of  the  Norways.  I  do  not  con- 
sider  the  recommendations  from  those  interested 
in  the  sale  of  the  oars,  or  the  paid  forctrtificaU»  of 
their  dupes  entitled  to  any  consideration,  but  pre- 
fer to  rely  on  the  real  honajide  facts  of  pounds  as 
a  farm  crop.  The  Norway  oat  crop  of  this  coun- 
ty has  been  mostly  picked  up  by  Messrs.  Smith  & 
iiamsdell  at  prices  ranging  ftom  $1.25  to  $2.00  per 
bushel.  A.  D.  Abms. 

MorUpeHer^  Vt.,  Feb.  8, 1869. 


CANADA  AND  TKB  STATES. 

Your  States'  papers,  almost  without  exception, 
speak  of  Canadians  as  having  acted  a  very  an- 
frieodlf  part  during  the  war.  It  is  not  wholly  a 
jiist  idea.  You  ha4  msiny  friends  here  whom  you 
ignore  on  account  of  a  few  unfriendly  and  irritat- 
ing m<;n.  Very  many  of  our  papers  were  your 
steady  friends,  hut  they  were  never  notleed.  The 
others  were,  and  for  their  sakes  you  oQndemn  as 
all.    Is  this  fair? 

You  blame  us  for  "harboring"  your  enemies, 
skedaddlers,  &c.  Even  Senator  Morrill  lowers 
himself  so  far.  Was  it  worse  for  us  to  '*harbor"  a 
few  unarmed  skulking  Southerners  than  for  you 
to  harbor  immense  numbers  of  armed  Fenians, 
our  foes  ?  We  never  heard  of  raiders  "picnics'* 
within  our  lines  addressed  by  prominent  Canadi- 
ans. Our  laws  regarding  refugees  do  not  probably 
diflbr  from  your  own. 

Many  thousands  of  Canadians  enlisted  in  vour 
armies  and  fought  for  you.  Thousands  died  for 
vou.  How  many  men's  blood  would  it  take  to 
balance  one  unfriendly  tongue  or  pen  }  Appar- 
enhy  it  couldn't  be  done.  No  States*  paper  has 
ever  said  to  my  knowledge  the  first  kind  word  to 
those  of  us  who  mourn  their  loved  ones  fallen 
for  your  sakes.  Not  so  many  of  us  tpoke  against 
yon  u&  fought  for  you,  and  yet  in  almost  every 
States'  joaper  we  take  up  we  meet  with  bitter 
words  or  "all  that  Canadians  have  said  and  done 
during  the  last  few  years,"  or  some  condescending 
one  speaks  of  "holding  out  the  olive  leaf"  to  us, 
miserable  sinners.    Is  this  fair  ?       J.  Q.  Fibld. 

Statuteaid,  Canada,  Fe5.  5,  1867. 

Bemarks.— By  publishing  the  foregoing  wo  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  pleading  guilty  ot 
having  entertained  the  feelings  or  expressed  the 
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sentimentf  ascribed  to  the  '^States*  papers  almost 
without  exception."  Bot  we  do  confess  to  an  in- 
ability to  understand  why  the  Canadians,  or  the 
rabjccts  of  any  foreign  power,  should  have  the 
benefits  of  onr  markets  at  any  cheaper  rate  than 
oar  own  citizens ;  or  to  see  the  policy  of  making 
treatiea  which  would  not  look  well  when  Incor- 
poiated  into  general  lawt. 


LETTUCB  AND  CABBAOB.  J 

'What  is  the  best  kind  of  lettuce?  Is  there  a 
kind  called  the  Michigan  lettuce  that  Is  superior 
to  all  others  ?  Xlave  been  waiting  for  the  kcedi- 
men  to  advertiE>e,  that  we  might  know  where  to 
send  for  catalogue  of  seeds.  What  is  the  best 
ktod  of  early  cabbage  for  market  gardening,  and 
the  best  way  of  cultivating  them  ?      • 

FaiMUS  Johnson. 
WitbUsTy  Mai$,,  Jan,  24, 1869. 

Eemarks.— We  know  nothing  of  the  Michigan 
lettace.  The  White  Silesia  for  early,  and  the 
common  Head  Lettuce  for  ordinary  nse  are  the 
best  kinds,  on  the  whole.  The  seedsmen  send 
catalogues  on  application. 

The  Oxheart,  Early  York  and  Early  Saroy  are 
good  kinds  of  early  cabbage.  Sow  in  a  hot  bed  in 
March,  «id  transplant  to  a  rich  warm  soil,  as 
soon  as  it  is  warm  and  mellow.  Use  the  hoe  or 
rake  almost  daily.  Ashes,  moistened  with  weak 
brine,  may  be  worked  into  tha  ground  two  or 
three  times  daring  the  season.  A  little  plaster 
sprinkled  into  the  hills  when  the  plants  are  being 
set  is  adTantageous.  Oo  oyer  them  early  erery 
morning  and  look  for  the  gray  worms  that  are 
the  great  pe^ts  of  early  cabbages.  If  the  weather 
is  dry  use  the  watering  pot  freely  nntil  they  begin 
to  head. 

WET   BBB8    8H0tn.D    NOT  BB  MOTBD    IN  WTNTEB. 

The  cold  makes  their  combs  very  brittle  and 
consequently  yerj  likely  to  break  in  trani^porta- 
tion,  especially  if  they  are  less  than  one  year  old. 
When  they  are  full  of  honey  and  subject  to  frost 
they  will  crack  even  if  not  moved,  and  should  be 
kept  quiet  until  it  is  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to 
repair  such  cracks,  which  they  will  do  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  After  bees  have  been  confined 
to  thehr  hives  bv  reason  of  the  cold  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  until  they  can  leave  the  hive  to 
fly.  After  it  is  warm  enough  for  that  they  may  be 
moved  if  the  combs  are  sound.  The  combs  are 
much  safer  during  transportation  when  the  hive  Is 
bottom  upwards.  p. 

Matt  Yard,  N.  ff.,  Feb,,  1869. 

WHBAT  sannro  in  the  okamplain  tallbt. 

In  connection  vrith  the  article  in  the  Fabxbb, 
by  Mr.  Poor,  urging  a  convention  of  New  England 
farmers  to  discuss  the  matter  of  wheat  growing, 
I  would  say  that  I  think  every  New  England  far- 
mer should  grow  wheat  enough  at  least  for  his 
own  use ;  by  which  thousands  pf  dollars  annually 
would  be  saved  to  the  East  that  is  now  sent  West 
tor  flour.  I  have  sowed  wheat  every  year  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  I  get  as  good  flour  as 
the  best  I  can  buy.  I  choose  my  highest  and  most 
windy  places ;  turn  over  the  sod ;  plant  com,  with 
a  good  coat  of  barnyard  manure  turned  under, 
and  manure  in  the  bill,  getting  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
Htc  bushels  of  corn  per  acre ;  plough  the  next  fall  I 
or  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  sow  one 


and  a  half  bushels  of  screened  wheat  per  acre— 
(better  to  soak  the  wheat  over  night  in  a  strong 
brine V— without  any  more  manure,  and  seed  down 
with  naif  bushel  herds  grass  per  acre.  My  light- 
est yield  of  wheat  per  acre  has  been  twenty  bushels, 
and  my  heaviest  forty,  average  about  thirty  bush- 
els. My  soil  is  a  rotten  slate,  and  after  two  such 
crops  as  the  above  I  get  from  two  to  three  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  I  plough  from  six  to  ten  inches 
deep  and  am  not  afraid  of  putting  the  manure  too 
thick.  Jacob  Fullbb. 

8otah  JVaUifuiford,  Vt,  Feb.,  1869. 


SWAMP  LA&OH  FOB  BAFTEBS. 

Can  swamp  larch,  sometimes  called  juniper,  be 
used  for  rafters  in  a  bam,  or  would  they  warp  too 
badly  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  have  the  sticks  left 
to  season  awhile  before  tbej  are  sawed  ?  What  is 
the  beat  and  eheapeH  material  to  cover  the  flat  roof 
of  a  baro  ?  What  work  on  Farm  Buildings  would 
you  advise  one  to  consult  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
best  modern  improvements  in  bam  building  ? 

An  Old  Scbscbibbr. 

Middlesex  CowUy,  Uaae.,  1869. 

Ebmarks.— We  have  no  doubt  that  larch  (hack- 
matack) rafters  would  answer  very  well  if  they 
were  carefully  ''stuck  up"  after  they  are  sawed, 
as  inch  boards  are  usually  put  up  to  season. 

If  the  roof  is  nearly  flat,  some  kind  of  cement 
would  be  best,  gravel  and  tar,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  We  have  heard  that  common  hydraulic 
cement  does  well  on  a  flat  roof,  put  on  quite  thin 
and  repeated  several  times.  Good  white  pine 
boards  with  sqvare  edges  and  the  best  of  shingles 
are  the  most  economical  if  wood  is  used. 

A  book  on  Farm  Buildings,  in  which  especial 
attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  bams,  was 
published  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hammond  of  this  State, 
in  1862  or  1853.  It  can  probably  be  found  at  A. 
Wlliiams,  loo  Washingtgn  St.,  Boston. 

boos  sold  in  six  months  FBOM  BRAHMA 

FOWLS. 

In  August,  9  doz. ;  September,  14)  doz. ;  Octo- 
ber, 22A  doz.;  November,  9  doz;  December,  264 
doz.;  January,  87)  dos.;^total  118|  doz. 

August  1,  had  4  old  hens  and  one  pullet,  just  5 
months  old,  that  had  commenced  laying;  by 
September  1, 6  or  8 pullets  had  began  to  lav;  by 
December  1,  about  20  had  began  to  lay.  Before  . 
January  1,  the  old  hens  were  all  sold,  and  the  pul- 
lets, 40  in  number,  were  all  laying;  but  those  that 
commenced  in  August  and  September  of  course 
did  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  those  that  had  Just 
commenced.  The  price  obtained  has  averaged  44 
cents  per  dozen.  A  good  many  have  been  used  in 
the  ^amilv  besides  those  sold. 

I  find  the  Brahmas  good  winter  layers,  if  well 
cared  for.    They  must  not  be  overfed  or  they  will 

grow  too  fat.  Mine  live  mostly  on  oats  and  wheat 
ran,  with  some  com  meal .  Hav«  plenty  of  water 
and  oyster  shells,  with  beef  scraps  about  once  a 
week.  A.  w.  Chbbtbr. 

SheidotwiOe,  Maae.,  Feb,,  1869. 


WOOL  GR0WBB8,  8T0CX  RAI8BB8  AND  DAIRTMBN. 

Once  and  again  the  editors  of  the  New  Bno- 
LAND  Fabmbr  have  urged  the  wool  growers  to  be 
awake  to  their  interest  Tn  securing  needed  protec- 
tion. The  wool  growers'  protection  is  the  grass 
growers'  protection,  as  wool  is  but  grass  and  grain. 
Beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese  have  the  same  ori- 
gin, and  consequently  the  same  Interest  in  a  Just 
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wool  tariff  that  wool  growers  bare.  Still  there 
is  a  feeling  among  dair}  men  and  Btock  growers  of 
indifference,  if  not  of  hostility,  towards  the  wool 
growers'  interest.  How  exLeoMve  that  feeling  ia 
1  leave  every  man  to  judge  for  himself.  Depress 
wool  growing  until  cattle  shall  take  the  place  of 
sheep  and  all  thejproducts  of  the  land  will  fall  in 
price.  Make  all  grass  growers  feel  they  have  a 
common  interest  in  everything  that  affects  any 
ciass  of  grass  consumers,  and  the  wool  growers 
and  dairymen  will  be  heard  as  one  mao,  and  their 
]ust  claims  will  be  heeded.  f. 

Matt  Yard,  iV.  H.,  Jan.,  1869. 

HUMOR  IN  A  H0B8E. 

Can  yon  give  me  a  remedy  for  skin  disease  or 
humor  in  a  horse  ?  The  horse  is  in  the  constant 
habit  of  robbing  his  head  and  neck  againbt  what- 
ever he  can  get  at  and  of  biting  himself. 

CerUrmnlle,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1869.  F.  Doam s. 

EBHA.BX8.— Are  you  sore  that  he  Is  entirely  tree 
from  vermin  ?  If  so,  send  for  yoor  physician  to 
examine  him,  who  will  probably  prescribe  a  few 
doses  of  some  mild  purgative.  That  is  the  safest 
and  will  prove  the  cheapest  coarse  yon  can  take. 


CAUSE  OF  SLABBERING  IN  H0B8E8. 

My  experience  has  been  that  either  Lobelia  or 
common  Smart  Weed  will  produce  extreme  slab- 
bering ;  e«ipeciaily  the  latter  plant.    A.  J.  Stow. 

Weybridge,  VL,  Ftb.  6,  1869. 


BFBINaFISLD,  VT.,  FABMBB8'    OLITB. 

In  conseqnence,  probably,  of  their  compar- 
atively greater  isolation,  farmers  in  New  Eng- 
land have  been  much  slower  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  association  than 
any  oilier  class  of  oi^  citizens.  Mechanics 
have  their  Unions,  merchants  their  Boards  of 
Trade,  physicians,  lawyers,  ministers,  &c., 
keep  up  distinctive  organizations,  and  find  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  stated  meetings.  Why 
should  not  farmers?  No  class  needs  union 
and  co-operation  more  than  farmers,  and  a 
growing  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages  we  regard  as  the  best  index  and 
evidence  of  agricultural  progress.  A  corres- 
pondent furnishes  an  illustration  in  point  by 
the  following  brief  history  of  the  Springfield, 
Vt.,  Farmers'  Club. 

This  Club  was  organized  seven  years  since 
by  a  few  young  men  wiio  felt  the  necessity  of 
more  thoroughly  understanding  their  business, 
and  of  meeting  to  exchange  thoughts  and  views 
and  endeavoring  to  improve  iheir  minds  as  the 
first  step  towards  improving  their  jtock  and 
farms.  The  members  have  gradually  in- 
creased and  now  number  some  thirty.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  every  altesnate  Monday 
evening  through  the  winter  months,  at  the 
members'  houses,  where  essays  areread,  And  a 


discussion  follows  on  the  various  questions  in* 
teresting  to  the  farmer.  The  influence  for 
good  which  has  grown  out  of  these  meetings 
is  very  apparent,  and  is  particularly  noticea- 
ble in  the  stock  of  some  of  its  most  active 
members. 

Some  of  the  very  beat  flocks  of  Merino 
sheep  to  be  found  east  of  the  Green  Mountains 
are  to  be  seen  in  Springfield. 

Two  yvfcrs  ago  the  Club  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  report  upon  the  best  breed  of  "neat 
stock''  for  our  locality.  This  committae,  with 
H.  M.  Arms  as  chairman,  made  an  elaborate 
report,  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the 
Short- horns.  This  report  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  ''Springfield  Thoroughbred  Stock  As- 
sociation," consisting  of  twenty  members. 
At  that  time  there  were  not  a  half  dozen 
thoroughbred  cattle  in  town.  Now  they  num- 
ber more  than  one  hundred  fine  animab,  with 
the  celebrated  herd  of  Burdett  Loomis,  Wind- 
sor Locks,  Conn.,  purchased  by  H.  M.  Arms, 
for  the  round  sum  of  $10,000. 


A  GOOD  BXTtfBN  FBOK  OOV7B. 
During  our  recent  visit  to  Amherst  to  at- 
tend the  discussions  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  met  and 
conversed  with  many  persons  from  varioos 
parts  of  the  State.  Among  others,  was  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  J.  W.  Hagar,  of  Phillip*- 
ton,  in  relation  to  his  manner  of  feeding  milch 
cows,  and  the  product  secured.  He  has  sent 
as  an  account  of  his  course  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ^The  year  ended  Januaiy  11,  1869. 
He  kept  seven  cows ;  kept  them  eating  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  the  same  at  night, 
including  half  a  peck  of  Swedes  turnips  to 
each,  once  each  day.  Watered  them  twice 
during  the  day.  After  calving,  he  gave  each 
cow,  daily,  two  quarts  of  "middlings,"  until 
the  first  of  Lfay.  On  the  first  of  August  he 
commenced  feeding  com  fodder  and  continued 
it  until  the  year  was  out. 

Amount  of  butter  made  1467  pounds  whleh 

•mounted  to, *  ■  •  .  . '.  •  $871  fl0 

H f  Ik  told, 1  W 

CtaeeM,  ISO  fts,  at  Ifie  y  ft, Sft  CO 


Avenge  per  eowt  $W.W. 

The  milk  was  skimmed  when  twelve  hours 
old,  and  the  skim  milk  fed  to  the  calves,  which 
were  fed  regularly  upon  it  for  three  months. 
He  has  not  stated  to  ua  the  value  of  the  calvea. 
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IS  FORK  UNOIiEANP 

Yoa  hare  no  doabt  read  the  enclosed  article  en 
titled  ■*Pork  Unci  an/'  as  well  as  hundreds  of  yoar 
readers,  it  having  been  extensivelv  circulated  by 
a  party  iectaring  in  this  vicinity  on  health,  &c. 

Ton,  no  doubt,  with  yoar  experience,  linow  if 
the  statement  made  is  trne  or  not.  Is  it  a  fact, 
that  every  hog  has  **CQrraption  flowing  from  his 
feet  lilEC  drainage  from  a  sewer  ?"  or  is  it  true  that 
^'nothing  bat  man  will  eat  pork,"  or  that  "lurd  is 
the  quintessence  of  scrofalous  extract,  &c,  &c.  ?" 
Do  let  us  know  if  these  named  statements  are  true 
or  false.  A  Bbadbb. 

Medfard,  Mau.,  Feb.,  1869. 

Rbkasks.— We  do  not  belieye  that  one-half  of 
(he  article  enclosed  to  as,  about  pork,  is  trae.  In 
the  first  place  the  writer  quotes  the  old  lawgiver, 
Moses,  as  his  authority  that  pork  is  unclean.  He 
roBsons  upon  the  supposition  that  Moses  interdict- 
ed the  use  of  certain  animals  because  they  were 
unwholesome.  Such,  in  our  opinion^  was  not  the 
principal  cause.  His  intention  was  to  wean  the 
Israelites  from  their  entire  dependence  upon  their 
animals  for  food,  which  is  usual  among  nomad 
people,  and  to  introduce  new  wants  which  only 
agriculture  could  supply. 

In  the  second  p^e,  the  otject  of  this  intezdic- 
tioB  was,  to  discourage  any  friendly  intercouse  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  the  idolatrous  nations 
around  them,  and  nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  this,  and  other  dietetic  regulations,  to 
prevent  them  from  joining  in  the  festivities  and 
social  entertainments  of  their  neighbors.  The 
Jews  abstained  from  eating  animals  which  their 
neighbors  did  eat,-  and  which  we  eat  at  this  day ; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  we  refirain  from  various 
animals,  not  at  all  unfit  for  food,  which  the  Jews 
did  eat  and  which  are  eaten  in  other  countries. 
We  do  not  eat  horses,  dogs,  cats,  snails  and  grass- 
hoppers, all  of  which  are  good  for  food^  and  are 
more  or  less  eaten  in  dUOTerent  countries,  although 
from  Bot  being  used  to  them,  we  should  regard 
their  meat,  if  set  on  a  table,  with  as  much  abhor- 
rence as  a  Jew  or  Mohammedan  could  manifest 
with  regard  to  pork.  The  great  ol^ect  Moses  had 
in  Tiew  was,  to  change  the  character  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  that  of  a  nomad  or  wandering  people,  to 
that  of  an  agricultural  people,  with  a  fixed  home. 

In  Deuteronomy,  xiv.,  8,  Moses  says:— ''And 
the  swine,  because  it  divideth  the  hoof,  yet  chew- 
eth  not  the  cud,  it  is  unclean  unto  you :  ye  shall 
not  eat  of  their  flesh."  And  be  said  the  san^e  of 
the  hare  and  the  eoney  in  the  preceding  verse. 
This  oonid  not  have  been  because  either  of  them 
were  imfit  for  food.  These  and  other  interdictions 
were  imended  to  make  their  new  country  neces- 
sary to  the  Israelites,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  tliem  to  abandon  it  for  any  other,  or  to  resume 
their  former  mode  of  life.  As  an  evidence  of  this, 
bt  the  21st  Terse  of  the  same  chapter,  Moses  says : 

'•Te  shall  not  eat  of  anything  that  dieth  of  itself: 
Chou  Shalt  give  it  unto  the  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates  that  he  may  eat  it;  or  thou  mayest  sell 
it  uflto  an  alien :  for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God." 


This  seems  to  us  decisive  proof  of  the  truthftil- 
ness  of  the  position  which  we  have  taken.  Moses 
was  an  upright  man.  If  he  supposed  that  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  that  ''died  of  itseir*  was  impure 
and  unwholesome,  would  he  give  it  to  the  inno- 
cent stranger  who  was  a  visitor  among  the  people, 
or  sell  it  to  the  alien  who  might  be  poisoned  by  it  ? 
By  no  means.  Moses  was  no  such  double-dealing 
person. 

Again,  in  speakingofthehog,  the  writer  of  the 
article  sent  to  us,  assuming  the  air  of  an  astute 
naturalist  says: — "£xamine  the  inside  of  h'ls  fore 
legs,  a  few  inches  above  his  feet,  and  look  at  the 
open  sores  or  issues  provided  by  nature  to  drain 
off  a  part  of  the  vile,  scrofulous  ichor  from  his  cor- 
rupt and  fill hy  body."  Has  not  this  delicate  writer 
the  same  provision  on  his  own  legs,  and  all  over 
his  body  ?  If  not,  his  own  skin  would  soon  be 
covered  with  the  "mange,  tetter  and  scurf"  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  poor  hog.  Does  he  not  know 
that  the  hog  never  twecUsy  and  that  these  issues 
subserve  the  purposes  of  perspiration  ?  It  would 
be  well  for  this  critic  to  read  the  Bible  more  care- 
fully, and  a  volume  or  two  on  natural  history  and 
physiology  before  he  questions  the  wisdom  of  Ood 
in  the  creation  of  His  works.  In  wisdom  He  made 
them  all— the  hog  included.  When  circumstances 
permit,  the  hog  is  a  neat  animal.  None  like  a  dry, 
clean  bed  better,  and  none  will  keep  it  cleaner. 
He  has  his  trichine,  it  is  true;  so  has  the  ox  his 
"warbles"  and  pleuro-pnenmonla ;  the  cow,  "iha 
"cow-pox ;"  the  sheep,  the  foot-iot,  ticks  and  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  but  when  properly  fed  and  tended 
all  are  good  as  food  for  man.  v 

We  are  aware  of  the  opinions  which  have  always 
prevailed  in  the  East  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
pork.  Large  quantities  of  fat  meat  of  any  kind 
would  probably  prove  unwholesome,  and  particu- 
larly BO  to  persons  subject  to  leprosy  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases,  as  the  Israelites  seem  to  have 
been.  The  warmer  the  climate,  the  less  need  is 
there  of  a  meat  diet;  while  in  a  cold  one,  a  larger 
proportion  of  flesh  and  fat^  food  is  best. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  East  swine  were 
permitted  to  run  at  large,  as  they  do  at  the  present 
day  in  the  cities  in  our  Southern  States.  There 
they  feed  mainly  upon  all  sorts  of  foul  garbage; 
are  kicked  about  by  men  and  horses,  stoned  by 
boys  and  hunted  through  the  hot  sun  by  dogs ;  are 
overfed  one  day  and  starved  the  next,  and  by 
these  circumstances,  and  the  great  variations  in 
temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected,  may 
contrat:t  diseases,  and  their  flesh  be  unwholesome. 

But  it  is  not  so  among  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Their  swine  are  generally  comfortably 
housed,  fed  regularly  upon  wholesome,  nutritious 
food  in  vanety,  provided  with  pure  water  and  salt, 
and  during  the  summer  season  are  daily  supplied 
with  fresh  weeds,  tender  grass,  milk,  a  little  gndn 
and  uncooked  vegetables.  They  live  quietly,  grow 
and  fatten  rapidly,  and  at  ten  or  twelve  months 
old  fhmish  the  cleanest*  sweetest  and  as  whole- 
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Bome  flesh  as  any  with  which  we  are  sapplied. 
We  know  persons  who  eat  fresh  pork  with  as 
mach  comfort  as  they  can  the  finest  mutton  chop 
or  beef  steak ;  and  we  have  ifeyer  known  any  to 
be  ixgared  by  its  use,  who  ate  in  the  moderation 
that  all  sach  concentrated  food  shoald  be  taken. 
The  tmth  of  the  matter  is  that  fresh  pork  is  so  de- 
lidons  that  persons  eat  too  heartily  of  it,  get  sick, 
and  charge  the  conseqaences  to  the  unwholesome- 
neesofthefood! 


XFFSCTB  OP  FlOBTIIiITT. 
Though  wheat  is  wheat,  hay  is  hay,  potatoes 
are  potatoes,  apples  are  apples,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  a  great  jli£ference  in  the 
qualities  of  these  several  articles  of  the  same 
varieties  grown  on  different  soils  and  in  differ- 
ent  years.  What  influence  on  quality  have 
the  different  soils  on  which  they  grow,  or  the 
same  soils  when  differently  manured  ?  In  a 
discussion  of  this  question  a  correspondent  of 
the  JRural  New  Yorker  alludes  to  an  analysis 
of  two  parcels  of  oat  straw  grown  on  the  same 
farm,  in  the  same  year,  from  the  same  seed, 
but  one  on  bog  and  one  on  dry  land,  which 
showed  a  proportion  of  1.90  per  cent,  of  silica 
in  that  from  the  bog,  and  8  42  per  cent,  in 
that  from  the  dry  land ;  wheat  grown  in  dif- 
ferent places  varies  from  18  to  16  per  cent,  in 
gluten ;  grass  from  land  to  which  salt  has  been 
applied  was  found  on  analysis,  by  C.  W. 
Johnson,  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
soda  than  other  grass  in  the  same  field  to 
which  salt  has  not  been  applied.  The  writer 
then  says : — 

A  few  years  ago,  when  applying  a  top  dressing 
of  fine  raw  bones  to  a  meadow,  which  had  run 
into  blae  grass,  the  bones  were  carried  to  the  field 
in  bags,  early  in  spring,  and  these  bags  dumped 
upon  the  ground  at  equal  distances,  so  the  piles 
could  be  taken  Into  baskets  and  sown  evenly  over 
the  field.  These  piles  were  not  gathered  up  clean, 
and  a  larger  proportion  was  left  than  was  sown 
over  other  parts  of  the  field ;  and  tbe  grass  on 
these  spots  grew  taller  and  of  a  deeper,  darker 
green.  These  were  cut  by  themselves  and  bound 
in  bundles  to  preserve  them  separate.  In  winter, 
when  feeding  the  hay  from  this  field— which  was 
a  fair  crop  and  saved  in  good  order--the  cattle  and 
hor&es  were  occasional! v  given  some  of  these  bun- 
dles, and  they  would  leave  the  hay  and  devour 
these  as  greedily  as  if  they  had  been  oats.  They 
readily  knew  the  difibrcnce,  although  of  the  same 
kind  of  bay  and  grown  in  tbe  same  field.  The 
larger  amount  of  phpsphate  of  lime  and  nitroge- 
nous matter  applied  to  these  spots  produced  a  more 
perfect  development  of  these  qualities  in  the  grass, 
and  probably  gave  the  hay  a  finer  odor,  and,  there- 
fore, a  better  relish.  The  animals  seemed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  diflerence  the  moment  it  was  brought 
within  smelling  range. 

\Ve  have  also  tried  the  experiment  of  salting 
spots  here  and  there  in  the  pasture,  and  dressing 
others  with  bones  or  superphosphate  some  weeks 


before  cattle  were  turned  out  in  spring,  and  have 
uniformly  found  that  they  delighted  to  feed  on 
these  spots. 

These  facts  may  suggest  a  reason  for  Uie 
diverse  opinions  of  farmers  on  different  soils 
as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  salt  to  stock,  and 
suggest  a  cause  for  the  *< unnatural  appetite^^ 
of  stock  on  some  farms  for  bonec,  boards,  &c. 
Every  cook  knows  the  difference  between  the 
quality  of  eggs  from  half-starved  and  well  fed 
hens ;  and  why  should  there  not  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  as  well  as  f ^lantity  of  ve^ 
tation  on  poor,  exhausted  land  and  on  that 
in  which  all  the  elements  of  fertility  exist  in 
abundance?  The  subject  also  suggests  in- 
quiries in  x^elation' to  the  effect  of  bam-yi^ 
and  special  manures  which  we  leave  to  tiie 
consideration  of  farmers,  with  the  remark 
that  there  is  much  in  our  soils,  our  crops,  and 
our  manures  to  think  of  and  study  into. 


Washinqton  Cou3?ty,  "Vt. — ^The  fannen 

of  this  county  met  at  Montpelier,  Feb.  6,  and 

organized  an  Agricultural  Society.    The  •/otir- 

nal  says  its  most  sanguine  hopes,  both  in  le- 

spect  to  numbers  present  and  the  degree  of 

earnest  purpose  manifested,  were  far  exceeded. 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  were   adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : — 

PrcKcfflit— Levi  Boutwell. 
VioB  FreMtde$U^D,  B.  WbaekMk. 
JSecrefary—AuMihi.  D.  Arms. 
3Wa««rer— Ulark  King. 
AudiUfT'^Don  P.  UMpent«r. 

A  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  one  in 
each  town  in  the  county  was  also  elected. 


HXW  FUBIalOATIONB. 
]BiiTOXoi.o4nr. 

Notwithstanding  the  Inunense  loss  which  the 
farmers  of  this  country  annually  sustain  from  the 
depredations  Of  insects  upon  their  crops,  little  of  a 
practical  or  popular  character  has  been  published 
on  their  history  or  habits  until  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years  past.  Books  enough  on  entomol- 
ogy it  is  tme  have  been  issued,  but  they  have  gen- 
erally been  written  by  that  intensely  learned  class 
who  believe  that  *'the  man  of  science  wh<Kfollows 
his  studies  into  their  practical  application's  finlse 
to  his  calling."  But  this  literary  pedantry  Is  giv- 
ing place  to  broader  views,  and  learned  men  are 
now  willing  to  aid  the  practical  man  by  their  theo- 
retical knowledge.  As  evidence  of  this  we  take 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  two  magaalnes  de- 
voted to  entomology,  both  of  which  are  conducted 
by  scientific  men,  and  both  of  which  avoid  0(  ex- 
plain technical  terms,  are  fully  illustrated,  and  d^ 
signed  for  the  conmion  reader. 
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'  The  first  is  The  American  NaturaUsty  published 
monthly  at  Salem,  Mass.,  at  $3  per  year,  by  the 
Peabody  Institate ;  the  other  is  The  American  £n- 
tomohgist,  pablished  at  St.  Lools,  Mo.,  by  R.  P. 
Stadl^y»  &  Co.  at  ^l  per  year.  They  are  both  well 
printed,  aad  either  we  presume  would  send  a  spec- 
imen to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  a  number,  on 
the  receipt  of  one-twelfth  the  subscription  price. 
We  recommend  both  to  farmers  who  wish  to  be 
better  posted  on  the  history  of  insects  injurious  to 
Tegetation  or  ot  those  whose  habits  render  them 
beneficial  to  the  farmer. 

PSACTiCAE.  Floriccltcrk  ;  a  Ouf de  to  the  snocesBfal 
i:ultivatlcn  of  FJoritU*«  Pranta,  for  the  Amateur  aod 
ProAtfei'nital  JPlorUu  By  P«ter  Henderaon,  Author 
of  *'Onrden{^g  for  Profit.''  Bergen  City,  N.  J.  II 
loatrat-d.  N' w  York:  OrariKe  Jodd  %  Co.,  18t>9. 
BoatOQ :  A.  Wiiliam«  4c  Go.    Priee  $1.60, 349  pagee. 

The  taste  for  flowers  and  the  occasions  for  their 
use  increase  with  the  wealth  of  communities. 
Such  is  the  demand  for  flowers  in  this  country  that 
Mr.  Hen<lcr8on  belicyes  that  jl  frugal  man  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  $1000  capital  may 
safely  start  the  greenhouse  business  wherever 
there  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  of  average  in 
telligence  and  culture,  with  less  chances  of  failure 
than  in  tbe  nursery  or  vegetable  basiness.  This 
volume  U  intended  for  the  amateur  who  superin- 
tends or  does  the  work  of  his  own  garden  or 
greenlKNiee,  and  for  the  onskUled  florist  in  country 
towns  who  has  no  one  to  consult  with  or  to  copy 
from.  And  we  think  the  work  is  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  The  style  is  easy  and  familiar,  the 
illastratlons  fresh  and  well  drawn,  and  altogether 
it  is  an  attractive  book. 

Tbb  Amebic  ah  Oardekck's  Afsistaiit,  In  Three 
Porta, eonialning  compleie  prHctical  LiiectlODS  for 
Ihi!  Caitivat'OD  of  VfgttttibleD,  Fluwers,  Fruit  Trtfea 
andOr  peVlne*.  By  Thom>ii»  Brldt^eman.G-ardenpr, 
iBovdamaoand  P'orlat.  New  Bdliion,  Revised,  Bn- 
larg«d  aod  Il.usiratoi  t>y  S.  Edwards  Todd.  Mew 
York  :•  William  Wood  &  Co.  1868.  Boeiou:  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

Something  over  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Bridgman 
pablished  bfs  '*Young  Gardener's  Asbistant," 
whirh,  beiifg  a  practical  work,  became  quite 
popular.  But  as  there  have  been  great  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  business  of  gardening 
since  that  time  a  change  and  Improvement  in 
books  upon  the  subject  are  also  required.  From 
a  hasty  examination  of  this  volntAe  we  think  the 
reviser  has  done  his  work  well.  Wo  must,  how- 
ever, ol^cct  to  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  into 
three  parts,  with  separate  paging,  and  with  the  in- 
dexes of  the  first  and  second  parts  in  the  body  of 
the  bjok,  where  they  are  not  so  readily  found. 
Tbe  illustrations  are  also  quite  ordinary. 

Thb  AifSHlC«lf  FnciT  CoLiOBiST  contadtinf  praetl- 
eal  bifrcUuDs  for  llie  Prup«gaiioQ  and  Culture  of 
Frutt  Trees  In  the  Nursery,  (-rchaid,  aid  Garden. 
'^^iih'DeMrtptlona  of  tbe  Pilncipal  American  and 
Fureigo  Varie.iea  cuiUvated  ia  the  Umled  balea. 
By  Jobn  J.  Thooiue.  lllUMr.ted  with  Four  lluridrid 
and  E  ghiy  Ac. urate  Figvr  e.  New  York:  W. 
Wood  K  Co.    1668.    Boalon :  liee  &  tiii«>para. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  we  were  much  aid- 
ed in  our  wor&  with  fruit  trees  by  the  first  edition 
of  Mr.  Thomas'  book,  and  we  then  formed  a  high 


opinion  of  him  as  a  practical  and  reliable  writer. 
The  present  edition  has  been  newly  arranged,  and 
most  of  it  re- written,  and  embraces  the  results  of 
the  rapid  progress  made  in  fruit  culture  since  the 
first  edition  was  written.  It  has  full  indexes,  and 
a  brief  monthly  calendar  of  work  in  the  niursery 
orchard  and  fhiit  garden. 


J^^  the  New  England  Farmer. 
WINDBOB  CO.,  VT.,  FABMEBS'  OliUfi. 

AT  B0CHE8TBB. 

• 

In  accordance  with  tbe  announcement  for 
tbe  series  of  winter  meetings,  the  Windsor 
County  Farmers^  Club  held  its  third  session 
at  this  place  on  tbe  afternoon  and  evening  of 
the  3d  inst.  Though  tbe  day  was  stormy, 
about  sixty  gentlemen, — some  of  tbe  number 
having  come  five  or  six  miles  through  tbe  driv- 
ing snow* — met  in  tbe  Town  Hall  at  2  P.  M. 

lion.  W.  W.  Williams  of  Rochester,  was 
chosen  President,  and  Hon.  Crosby  MiUer  of 
Pomfret,  Secretary. 

Tbe  first  subject  for  discussion  was, 

BeolaiminK  Worn-out  Fastore  Iianda, 

Rev.  v.  M.  Hubbard  of  this  town  opened' 
the  diseoBsion  in  a  manner  which  proved  him 
to  be  as  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  sound 
and  progressive  agriculture  as  be  is  known  to 
be  in  matters  pertaining  more  particidarly  to 
his  own  profe^ision.  He  asserted  the  impor(>- 
anoe  of  tbe  subject,  as  tbe  production  of  grass 
lies  at  tbe  foundation  of  all  farm  economy. 
Without  gpiss  we  cannot  keep  cattle ;  without 
cattle  we  can  have  no  manure ;  with  no  ma- 
nure no  profitable  fanning.  Most  of  tbe  pas- 
tures in  White  River  valley  are  now  under 
tbe  dominion  of  brakes  and  bushes. 

He  would  first  divide  large  pastures  into 
small  lots  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  each.  In 
these  put  different  kinds  of  stock — horses, 
cattle,  sheep^>and  then  change  them  from  one 
lot  to  another.  Next  attack  tbe  brakes  and 
bushes  with  tbe  scythe, — tbe  great  enemy  of 
these  noxious  usurpers  of  the  soil.  The 
brakes  will  make  good  forage  for  sheep  in 
winter,  or  good  bedding  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle; or,  if  not  needed  for  these  purposes, 
excellent  compost.  When  the  pasture  lots 
have  been  carefully  mowed,  the  sheep  will 
generally  take  care  of  tbe  young  growth  that 
springs  up. 

Next,  sow  salt  when  tbe  bmkes  have  been 
exterminated.  Thus  tbe  productiveness  of 
the  pasture  will  be  increased  one-  third  and 
many  times  one-balf.  Better  grasses  will 
come  in,  and  our  lands  will  keep  twice  tbe 
present  number  of  cattle. 

Mr.  il.  strongly  urged  upon  our  farmers 
tbe  importance  of  keeping  sheep,  though  tbe 
wool  alone  at  present  prices  will  not  pay ;  but 
they  will  enrich  every  rood  of  land  they  travel 
over. 

Next,  put  on  fertilizers,  such  as  can  be 
bought  or  made  on  tbe  farm.    Tbe  countiy 
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cannot  be  poor  if  its  pastures  are  rich.  Give 
the  fiheep  grass  and  thej  will  give  you  back 
the  money. 

Again,  sheep  will  give  us  the  best  and 
cheapest  kind  of  food,  and  also  in  the  greatest 
amount,  for  the  value  of  the  food  we  feed  to 
them. 

This  method  of  fencing  and  mowing  and 
cropping  and  manuring  a  pasture  involves 
UboT,  and  so  do  all  good  things  in  this  world. 
We  complain  of  the  small  returns  from  our 
lands,  but  the  wonder  is  that  they  produce  as 
much  as  they  do,  for  we  take  from  them  and 
give  nothing  m  return. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  interesting 
and  profitable  remarks  from  Dr.  Huntington, 
Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Martin,  Hon.  W.  W.  Wil- 
liams, General  Cushman,  Mr.  Rodgers  and 
others,  all  making  valuable  and  practicable 
suggestions,  for  which  I  should  not  dare  to 
ask  room  in  your  columns. 

Hon.  Mr.  Williams  then  introduced  the 
subject  of 

Wheat  Culture. 

He  remarked  that  Rochester  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  pays  annually  $20,000  for  flour 
made  from  western  wheat.  Rochester  once 
exported  wheat  to  the  surrounding  towns. 
He  urged  farmers  to  cultivate  this  crop.  He 
would  prepare  the  soil  well,  and  manure  with 
theep  mMure,  and  sow  u  early  in  the  upring 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Harvey. — ^Rochester  farmers  at  pres- 
ent pay  annual  tribute  to  western  farmers. 
The  West  feeds  us  with  bread,  and  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  speculators  and  western  wheat 
growers.  Our  remedy  is  to  raise  more  wheat 
ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  weevil 
and  rust.  He  advises:  1.  To  select  good 
seed, — ^good  in  variety  and  healthy  in  quality. 
Diseased  seed  will  produce  diseased  plants, 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  sickly  germs  will 
produce  enfeebled  animals.  2.  Feed  the 
wheat  with  such  food  (manure)  as  its  nature 
demands,  on  the  same  principle  you  would 
feed  animals.  Wheat  should  not  be  cut  too 
soon.  If  the  straw  is  sound  and  healthy,  it 
should  stand  till  the  berry  is  quite  hard,  else 
it  will  not  be  plump.  Would  use  ashes ;  in- 
ferred their  value  from  experience  on  new 
land  (burnt.)  Lime  and  superphosphate 
should  be  used  on  some  lands. 

Mr.  Mathews  gave  us  much  encouragement 
by  detailing  his  experience  in  wheat  raising. 
IJe  bas  always  raised  all  his  family  consumed, 
and  so  did  his  father  on  the  same  farm  before 
him.     He  gets  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Wellington  would  pu^the  wheat  in  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  that  it  may 
mature  before  the  weevil  attacks  it. 

Gen.  Cushman  thought  we  should  raise 
wheat  for  our  own  bread,  and  then  as  many 
oats  would  be  produced  as  we  now  raise,  with 
little  or  no  wheat.  More  profitable  to  raise 
wheat  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre  than  oats  at 
iif  ty  bushels  per  acre. 


There  was  general  regret  that  the  afremoon 
was  too  short  to  finish  a  discussion  which  all 
felt  had  been  no  less  interesting  than  profita- 
ble, as  it  was  believed  that  as  a  result  of  this 
meeting  the  production  of  wheat  in  Rochester 
will  be  materially  increased. 

Though  the  snow  continued  to  fall  dorine 
the  evening,  the  hall  was  filled  with  ladies  and 

fentlemen  to  listen  to  an  address    by  Dr, 
Lenry  Boynton  of  Woodstock,  upon 

The  Ckmdition  and  Dntlea  of  Wt 


The  Doctor  contrasted  the  effects  of  the 
two  elements  of  Conservatism  and  Progress  in 
human  affairs,  and  stated  that  though  there 
may  be  no  more  men  among  farmers  than 
among  men  of  other  occupations  who,  belMig 
to  the  class  of  ultra  conservatives,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  are  not  generally  read^ 
to  give  a  willing  ear  to  the  teachings  of  sci- 
ence as  applied  to  our  calling.  Men  outside 
of  our  ranks  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
the  employment  of  farmers  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  dwarf  and  belittle  a  man,  and  hence 
farmers  themselves  have  been  regarded  as  not 
quite  on  the  same  social  level  as  men  in  other 
branches  of  business.  **Only  a  farmer*^  is  an 
expression  of  marked  sip;nificance,  as  indi- 
cating the  relative  position  of  the  farmer. 
Though  very  largely  in  the  majority,  farmera 
have  but  limited  policical  influence,  while  their 
practical  knowledge  of  all  matters  tonchinc 
their  interests  is  much  needed  in  State  and 
National  legislation. 

The  first  duty  of  the  fanner  is  to  himself. 
He  must  respect  himself  and  respect  his  call- 
ing ;  thus  making  himself  worthy  the  regard 
of  all  other  men.  He  should  practice  a  more 
intelligent  economy  in  his  business  and  housed 
hold  arrangements .  He  must  invest  the  profits 
of  his  farm  in  his  business  and  not  in  govern- 
ment bonds. 

Farmers  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  and  advantages  of  associated  action. 
They  are  proverbially  unsocial^  When  men 
live  in  isolated  conditions,  they  drift  back  to- 
wards barbarism.  They  should  form  clubs  in 
every  town  and  village.  Every  meeting,  how- 
ever small,  wopld  be  attended  with  good  re- 
sults. Farmers  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  ^ 

When  they  will  rightfully  discharge  these 
duties,  farmers  will  assume  their  rightful  po- 
sition in  community,  and  the  expression  *  'only 
a  farmer,'*  will  become  obsolete. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  Farmers^  and 
Mechanics'  Club  was  formed,  to  hold  its  first 
meeting  Monday  evening,  Feb.  15. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  enlivened 
by  some  excellent  music  by  the  "Rochester 
Glee  Club,'*  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
H.  Cooper.  The  occasion  was  highly  enjoyed 
by  all,  and  it  id  hoped  it  will  be  succeeded  by 
many  similar. meetings.  Afollonius. 

Eochester,  VL,  Ftb.  4,  1869. 
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FSBCHBBON  HOB3SS. 
Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  an  English  farmer  who 
Tisited  France  in  1855,  believing  there  was  no 
better  farm  horses  in  the  world  than  the  Eng- 
glish,  appears  to  have  been  much  pleased 
with  a  class  of  horses  he  saw  in  Paris.  In  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agrictd- 
iural  Society  t'he  thus  speaks  of  the  Percheron 
horses : — 

''These  faofses,  walking  so  nimbly  with  great 
loads  of 'stone,  were  not  so  fat  as  our  own 
favorites,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  doing 
twice  the  work.  Although  leaner,  they  bore 
the  strictest  scrutiny ;  the  more  I  saw  of  them 
the  iDore  I  admired  them.  Meeting  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb  I  called  his  attention  to  them.  He  said 
he  had  never  seen  such  before ;  he  had  ob- 
served a  horse  taking  into  the  show  yard  an 
immense  load  of  provender,  that  astonitihed 
him  beyond  measure ;  he  had  resolved  to  try 
to  buy  him,  but  he  lost  sight  of  him  that  day 
and  never  saw  him  afterwards." 

Mr.  D.  obtained  a  stallion  which  he  called 
"Napoleon,"  of  which  he  says : — 

*^He  has  been  at  work  on  my  farm  ever 
fiince,  almost  always  witn  mares.  I  have  never 
had  so  good,  auiet,  active,  and  powerful  a 
horse  before.  He  is  unlike  our  English  cart>- 
borses,  for  with  great  size  (161  hiuids  high) 
and  immense  substance,  he  shows  a  dash  of 
blood.  He  has  an  Arabian  head,  not  bmall, 
but  of  fine  character,  well  proportioned  to  his 
size.  The  neck  is  very  muscular  and  well 
turned,  the  shoulders  large,  very  deep,  without 
lamps  on  the  sides,  and  oblique, — such  a 
Fhape  as  would  not  be  objected  to  for  a  riding 
horiie ;  the  bosom  open,  the  fore  legs  magnifi- 
cent and  very  bhort,  .with  great  bone,  hard 
sinews,  and  little  hair  upon  them.  His  feet 
are  perfect  in  shape,  and  perfectly  sound  in 
work;  his  back  short,  rather  dipped,  round- 
shsped  ribs,  large  loifis,  rather  plain,  droop- 
ping  hind-qoaiters,  very  large  thighs,  low 
dbwn,  and  tightly  joined  together  with  prodi- 
giously powerful  clean  hocks,  and  very  short 
hind  legs,  well  under  him.  We  never  have 
had  a  difficulty  with  the  engine  or  thrasher  or 
with'  anything  in  the  mud,  that  **Nap"  could 
not  extricate  us  from.  His  stock  are  as  good 
and  kind  as  possible.  It  is  a  saying  with  the 
men,  that  Nap^s  colts  need  no  breaking.  My 
mares  are  small  and  active ;  the  stock  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  dams,  but  so  cleanly, 
that  as  foab  they  look  more  like  carriage 
horses." 


Late  Swabming  of  Bees. — ^Very  strong 
stocks,  which  have  thrown  off  no  early  col- 
onies or  but  one,  sometimes  divide  again  very 
late  in  the  season,  and,  unless  it  be  a  \erj  fa- 
vorable one  for  the  accumulation  of  stores,  the 
colony  wUl  winter-kill  for  the  lack  of  food. 


To  prevent  these  late  flights  sufficient  room 
for  all  to  work  should  be  furnished  and  the 
necessary  air  supplied  to  keep  them  from 
sweltering  and  becoming  uneasy  because  of 
restricted  space  and  want  of  adequate  ventila- 
tion. They  should  be  aided,  too,  ifnece&sar}', 
in  the  expulsion  of  their  parasite  enemies, 
thus  relieving  tbem  from  a  species  of  irritation 
highly  prejudicial  to  their  well-being  by  ren- 
dering them  dissatisfied  with  their  old  home. — 
BurcS  New  Yorker. 


ouxmTiva.tion  of  FSACHBS. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Dec.  15,  Mr.  B.  Pullen  read 
an  essay  upon  the  culture  of  peach  ttees,  from 
which,  as  reported  by  the  Western  Rural,  we 
make  the  following  extract,  which  we  think  as 
appli(»kble  to  Massachusetts  as  to  Illinois : — 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  importance  of  thorough  cultivation  up 
to  a  period  of  four  years.  After  this,  mucn 
diversity  of  opinion  exists;  some  recom- 
mending a  continuation  of  the  practice,  others 
partial  cultivation  and  still  others  none  at  all. 
I  have  given  each  of  these  methods  fair  trial, 
and  am  satisfied  with  none  but  good,  clean 
cultivation  throughout  the  season  of  natural 
growth.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  (and  I  would 
not  advise  a  greater  depth),  keeps  up  the  vigor 
of  the  trees,  delays  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds  until  the  proper  season  arrives,  and  acts, 
to  some  extent,  as  an  insurance  on  the  crop 
for  the  succeeding  year. 

In  the  section  i'rom  which  I  write,  (Southern 
Illinois)  scarcely  a  season  passes  without  our 
being  visited  with  severe  and  continuous 
droughts  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Uncultivated  orchards  are  at  once 
checked  in  their  growth,  premature  formation 
of  fruit  buds  follow,  with  the  falling  of  the 
leaves ;  the  droughts  are  followed  by  copious 
rains,  and  pleasant  weather.  The  result  is  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit  buds — and  by  failing  to 
cultivate,  we  simply  in  this  case,  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  the  destruction  of  our  fruit  crops  by 
the  winter  cold. 

I  have  an  objection  to  the  second  practice, 
which  I  have  termed  partial  cultivation,  refer- 
ence being  had  to  the  system,  almost  univer- 
sally adopted,  of  cultivating  in  the  early  part 
of  the  treason.  While  this  is  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  no  cultivation,  yet  I  feel  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  same  objections,  only  not  to  the 
same  extent.  Careful  cultivation  secures  to 
us  trees  of  good  constitution,  full  of  life  and 
vigor,  while  the  fruit  buds  will  inherit  the 
same  vigor,  and  both  are  better  prepared  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  their  enepjiies,  whether 
they  come  from  disease,  summer  drought, 
winter^s  blast  or  from  the  more  puerile,  yet 
none  the  less  destructive  enemy,  insects. 
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So  mach  is  f&id  uoir-a-dftfa  of  the  Sbort-' 
horns,  and  their  portraits  iro  so  frequently 
seen  in  igricuUural  papers,  that  we  bav« 
thought  that  a  brief  degraiptioo  and  an  excel- 
lent piotore  of  a  race  of  cattle  very  diffi^rent 
in  man^  respects  from  the  Durham,  vill  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers  on  the  principle  that 
variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Allen's  remarks  upon 
the  history  of  this  race  in  his  American  Cattle, 
that  its  origin  is  a  disputed  point,  but  he  says 
that  they  have  been  known  from  limeiaitQemo- 
rial  in  the  north-west  counties  of  England  and 
in    Ireland.     They    have    long    been   dislin- 
guiabed  from  the  home-breeds  of  other  coun- 
ties by  a  dieproportlonato  and  frequently  un- 
becoming  length  of  bom.     In  the  old  breed 
this  horn  frequently  projecled  neatly  hori 
lal  on  either  side,  but  as  the  cattle  were 
proved,  the  born  assumed  other  direclionf 
hung  down  bo  that  the  animal  could  scarcely 
graze,  or  it  curved  so  as  to  threaten  to  meet 
before  the  muzzle,  and  so  also  a?  to  prevtu 
beast  from  grazing ;   or  immediately  under  the 
jaw,   and  bo  to  lock  the  lower  jan ;   or 
points  preeeoted  themselves  against  the  bi 
of  the  nosD  and  face,  threatening  to  perforate 
them.    In  proportion  as  the  breed  became 
improved,  the  boms  lengthened,  and  they 
characteristically  distinguished  by  the  nani 
"Xhe  Long-horns." 


Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  race  by  Mr.  Bakewell  and 
others,  and  in  1791  bnlls  were  sold  from  9760 
to  91250.  and  cows  from  $446  to  $1365  each. 
But  at  the  present  time  other  breeds  seem  to 
be  more  popular  in  England  than  tbe  old 
Long- boms. 

Mr.  Allen  thioks  that  he  saw  in  his  boyhood 
distinctive  marks  of  this  race  among  the  "na- 
tive'cattle  of  New  England,  and  rays  that  some 
were  imported  into  Kentucky  about  1317,  but 
they  were  not  received  with  much  favor  and 
the  Short-horns  soon  .oven  bad  owed  them.  He 
thinks  he  also  saw  a  few  in  Oblo  la  1821,  but 
of  which  he  can  now  find  no  other  traoe  thaa 
the  recollection  of  the  old  people  of  the  neigfi- 
borhood  that  one  of  the  rich  old  settlers  there 
once  bad  some  "imported"  cattle. 

Our  cut,  copied  by  permission  from  tbe 
Amtricart  Cattle,  represents  a  fat  Long-bom 
ox.  They  feed  well,  and  kindly.  They 
pror«  ucll,  and  the  quality  of  the  flesh  is  fair, 
but  not  superior  to  that  of  other  breeds,  though 
they  have  many  advocates  in  England. 

As  a  dairy  cow   the  Long-bom  ranks  high 

id  is  extensively  used  in  some  of  the  dairy  , 
of  England. 

:oQnt  of  the  long  horns  and  somewhat 
depressed  back  this  race  is  not  a  favorite  u  a 
working  ox. 
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For  th%  New  Engiand  /Vxnner. 

STOCK  BBSBDIira  AND  WOOD  OBOW- 

ING. 

^  Tbe  following  abstract  of  the  discaBiion  of  the  Spring- 
Aeld,  Vt.,  FarmeiB'  Club,  at  ita  laat  meeting  at  the 
hoaa<7  of  their  Treaaorer,  D.  O.  GIU,  President  L.  G. 
Caller,  In  the  ehalr,  haa  been  kindJy  furalahed  tor 
our  eolmnua. 

C.  Horace  Hubbard,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Becord  and  Farmer ^  opened  the  dis- 
coflsion.  He  spoke  at  length  of  the  principles 
of  breeding.  He  thought  it  unwise  to  use 
any  grade  male  for  breeding,  no  matter  how 
fine  the  animal,  as  grades  are  incwable  of 
begetting  their  equal  upon  females  of  inferior 
blood  to  themselves.  He  would  always  breed 
op.  not  down,  having  the  male  a  thoroughbred. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Arms  concurred  in  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  method  of  breeding  Short-horns. 
He  believed  good  care  and  feeding  essential 
to  (rood  breeding.  Would  never  expose  an 
animal  in  poor  condition.  Both  parents  should 
be  strong  and  vigorous. 

A.  G.  Gill  said  in  order  to  breed  for  labor 
or  fleetness,  the  sire  should  be  a  laboring  an- 
imal, or  at  least  have  a  plenty  of  vigorous  ex- 
ercise. 

Mr.  R;.  Colbum  suggested  that  by  diying 
off  cows 'prematurely,  in  order  to  increase 
their  condition  before  breeding  them,  in 
time  their  milk  producing  qualities  would  be 
iojored. 

J.  R.  Walker  spoke  of  producing  the  dif- 
ferent sexes  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
When  the  female  was  coupled  in  the  first  of 
her  heat,  the  offspring  would  be  likely  to  be  a 
female,  but  when  coupled  in  the  last  the  pro- 
geny would  oftener  be  male. 

D.  A.  (fill,  Ei*q. ,  spoke  of  tbe  influence  of 
imagination  upon  the  female  at  the  time  of 
coupling.  His  father  had  two  bay  mares, 
which  were  coupled  with  a  bay  sire,  all  of 
bay  ancestors.  Both  colts  had  white  legs, 
white  noses,  each  a  blear  eye,  and  one  of 
them  a  white  ring  around  the  bod^*.  At  the 
time  of  coupling,  there  was  runnmg  in  the 
highway,  and  near  his  house,  a  sorry  gelding, 
beloDging  to  a  neighbor,  marked  with  a  white 
nose,  white  legs,  a  blear  eye  and  a  white  ring 
around  the  body. 

Henry  Safford  said  Vermont  breeders  ex- 
celled m  r24.ising  horses  and  sheep.  He 
thought  it  ill  advised  to  use  mares  with  heaves 
or  blemishes  for  breeding,  as  the  bad  qualities 
were  more  apt  to  be  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring than  the  good  ones.  The  Vermont 
Merino  sheep,  he  said,  was  no  humbug.  Al- 
though they  have  been  sold  at  prices  entirely 
beyond  their  value,  he  considered  them  good 
property  at  their  true  value.  By  caring  for 
every  want,  and  judiciously  coupling  through 
many  years,  they  have  been  brought  to  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and  they  would 
eontinue  to  be  sought  by  more  careless  breed- 


ers to  give  tone  find  energy  to  their  neglected 
flocks. 

A  short  essay  was  read  by  J.  R.  Walker  on 
"Wood  as  a  Crop."  He  believed  that  trees 
could  be  profitably  grown  as  a  crop,  and  cited 
an  instance  in  town  where  $50  worth  per  acre 
had  been  grown  in  sixteen  years.  He  had 
collected  the  statistics  of  the  town,  numbering 
about  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  found  that  in 
wood  and  ties  about  9000  cords  are  used  an- 
nually. In  sawed  lumber  tbe  town  is  now 
using  at  the  rate  of  2,064,000  feet  per  an- 
num. Ellis,  Britton  &  Eaton  nse  for  manu- 
facturing cabs  750,000  feet.  To  furnish  all 
this  wood  and  timber  would  require  235  acres 
at  50  cords  per  acre.  Should  tbe  present  rate 
of  consumption  continue,  and  the  whole 
amount  be  drawn  from  Springfield,  the  whole 
present  supply  would  be  exhausted  in  14  years. 
Hence  he  argued  that  woodland  should  be 
fenced  aiid  protected,  and  trees  grown  upon 
the  rough  and  poor  pasture  lands.  As  an  in- 
vestment for  the  next  50  years,  be  believed 
woodland  would  be  a  profitable  one,  and 
young  growing  timber  a  better  legacy  to  leave 
to  our  children,  than  bank  stock  netting  10 
per  c-nt.  j.  k.  w. 

Springfidd,  VL,  Fah,  8,  1869. 


For  the  New  EngUmd  Farmer  * 
XABT  VIHQINIA. 

I  have  for  two  years  read  your  paper  with 
much  satisfaction,  directed  to  me  at  Cbarles- 
tx)wn,  Jeffek^on  County,  West  Virginia.  As 
I  have  removed,  please  change  direction  of 
of  paper  to  Matthews  Court  House,  Hicks^ 
Wharf,  Virginia. 

Many  persons  are  writing  to  me,  making 
inquiries  as  to  lands  in  this  section,  more  than 
I  can  answer.  They  inquire,  first  as  to  soil, 
health,  price,  timber,  stone,  fish,  oysters,  &q. 
Next,  they  ask,  would  emigrants  be  well  re- 
ceived, and  inquire  about  labor,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things.  I  wish  to  say  I  am  no  land 
buyer,  land  seller,  or  land  agent,  and  must 
c«jition  the  public  that  all  said  by  such  inter- 
ested persons  must  be  taken  with  many  grains 
of  allowance. 

As  to  the  quality  of  sand,  the  soil  is  gener- 
ally light  and  sandy,  and  much  of  it  requires 
draining,  on  the  low  grounds  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  or  rather  the  estuaries  that  run  back 
from  the  ocean  a  few  miles,  generally  navaga- 
ble.    The  soil  is  good,  very  good.     The  low 

f  rounds  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water  are  more 
ealthy ,  probably,  than  any  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. Back  from  the  water,  chills  in  autumn 
may  be  expected,  either  by  those  acclimated 
or  not  acclimated.  Timber  is  pine,  oak,  gum,  , 
chestnut,  hickory,  and  on  land  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  of  which  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties, a  dense  growth  of  pine  exclusively. 
There  are  no  stones  at  all.  Fruit  trees  grow 
much  more  vigorously  than  even  in  the  rich 
lands  of  the  valleys  of  Virginia,  such  as  ap- 
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pies,  pears,  peaches,  figs,  quince,  &c.  Little 
attention,  however,  is  paid  to  fruit  cultivation, 
but  it  might  be  exceeding  profitable.  An^  re- 
spectable settler  would  be  warmly  received, 
who  will  labor,  as  the  freedmen  will  not  work 
with  any  regularity,  and  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  them  as  hirelings.  Otherwise  their 
conduct  is  very  good. 

Havinc:^  taken  no  pains  to  inform  myself,  I 
can  give  Tittle  information  as  to  prices  of  farms. 
A  neighbor  offers  a  farms  of  some  130  acres, 
very  good  house,  immediately  on  East  River, 
vlth  plenty  of  wood,  and  within  one  mile  of 
steamboat  landing,  by  land  or  water;  the 
oyster  shore  would  pay  at  least,  I  juJge,  $1000 
per  year ;  fishing,  crabs,  &c.  to  your  hearths 
content;  certainly  healthy  location,  at  $5000. 
Another,  adjoining,  300  acres,  splendid  oVster 
shore,  for  $  10.000.  An^other,  immediately  on 
the  bay,  splendid  water  view,  fine  improve- 
ments, between  200  and  300  acres,  for  $8000 
Another  of  100  acres,  with  steamboat  wharf 
on  prembes,  trifling  improvements,  f9r$4000. 
There  are  plentv  of  chances  to  buy  land,  and 
with  A  reasonable  capital  plenty  of  chances  to 
make  money.  Without  capital  would  advise 
no  one  to  think  of  emigrating  to  East  Vir- 
ginia. Samuel  Clark. 

Matthews  C.  H.,  E.  Va,,  Jan.,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
BMAliIi  FBUITB. 

I  was  pleased  with  an  editorial  in  the  Far- 
mer a  few  weeks  ago,  upon  raising  small 
fruits.  I  think  far  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  that  branch  of  gardening.  Perhaps  no 
fruit  is  more  healthful  or  more  easily  raised 
than  currants,  and  yet  many  farmers  have 
scarcely  a  currant  bush  on  their  farms.  For 
several  years  past  the  currant-worm  has  been 
very  destructive  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
iry.  In  thii  region,  the  fruit'  and  nearly  all 
the  bushes  were  destroyed  two  years  ago. 
For  a  time  it  seeoied  as  if  currants  were 
doomed,  but  a  remedy  has  been  found,  and 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  keep -a 
few  bushes  alive,  can  cultivate  them  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success. 

The  root  of  White  Hellebore,  (Veratrum 
ViridCy)  powdered  and  sprinkled  on  the 
leaves,  from  a  common  pepper-box,  will  de- 
stroy the  vermin,  without  iojury  to  the  fruit. 

I  had  a  lew  currant  bushes  last  spring, 
which  I  had  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy.  They  started  to  grow  finely,  but 
soon  the  worms  made  their  appearance.  I 
went  to  the  druggisit  and  purchased  a  small 
quantity  of  Hellebore,  and  commenced  pow- 
dering the  leaves  of  my  currant  bushes,  and 
the  worms  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  1 
left.  I  watched  them  carefully,  but  found  no 
trouble  with  them  afterwards.  Whenever  a 
leaf  showed  signs  of  a  raid,  I  ^ave  another 
dose  of  medicine.  My  currants  ripened  beau- 
tifully. 


I  intend  to  set  out  a  considerable  number  of 
slips  next  spring.  I  consider  the  Cherry  and 
White  Grape  varieties  good  enough,  and  shall 
cultivate  them  until  I  find  some  better  kinds. 

Black  currants  are  also  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  Black  Naples  is  a  fine  variety,  and 
very  productive.  At  first  it  is  unpleasant  to 
some  people,  but  it  makes  a  fine  jelly,  and  is 
a  profitable  crop  to  cikivate. 

I  hope  others  will  take  up  the  subject,  and 
that  many  will  be  stimulated  to  raise  more  of 
this  valuable,  healthy  fruit.  Gbamits. 

BloomJUld,  C.  W.,  1869. 


For  the  New  Kngkmd  Farmer, 
BOUTHDOWNB. 

According  to  Bkiglish  writers  there  has  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  a  breed  of  sheep 
curiously  marked  with  black  faces  and  less, 
while  their  bodies  were  covered  with  white 
wool.  They  took  the  name  from  that  of  the 
section  of  England  where  they  were  kept — 
the  South  Downs.  They  are  reported  as  having 
been  originally  a  hardy  active  sheep,  with 
rather  light  quarters,  thin  fleece  and  well 
adapted  to  t^vel  about  after  the  somewhat 
scant  supply  furnished  by  the  pastures  they 
then  occupied ;  but  with  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  feeding  large  crops  o(  turnips 
upon  the  ground,  witt  other  nourishing  food, 
and  with  more  care  in  selecting  the  breeding 
stock,  these  sheep  {gradually  changed  in  form, 
becoming  broader  m  the  back,  shorter  in  the 
leffs,  with  a  better  development  of  all  the 
valuable  parts,  including  the  fleece. 

The  Southdowns  have  been  introduced  into 
this  countiT  by  various  importers  from  the 
flocks  of  Webb,  Ellman,  and  other  English 
breeders,  and  in  the  hands  of  J.  C.  Taylor, 
Thome,  and  others  have  fully  sustained  their 
reputation  as  a  hardy,  auiet,  prolific  race, 
yielding  a  good  fleece  or  wool  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  clothing,  and  producing  mutton  of 
superior  excellence. 

In  New  England  there  are  several  flocks 
that  aie  so  well  cared  for  that  they  are  in  no 
way  likely  to  deteriorate.  In  Vermont,  A.  Be- 
mis  &  Sons,  East  Burke,  have  a  flock  number- 
ing about  one  hundred  that  comprise  some 
premium  animals  and  are  very  unilorm  in  ap- 
pearance. II.  O.  White,  South  Framingham, 
Mas^.,  has  a  flock  of  good  repute,  and  near 
Newport,  R.  I.,  is  the  flock  of  Thomas  B. 
Bufl'am,  Esq.  This  flock  I  have  recently- 
visited.  It  numbers  sixty  ewes,  thirtv-rour 
lambs,  eighteen  bucks.  On  examining  this  flock 
one  is  quickly  impressed  with  their  uuiformi- 
ty,  especially  in  the  flock  of  bi  ceding  ewes. 
Among  ordinary  farmers  the  high  condition  of 
the  ewes  would  excite  apprehensions  of  mis- 
fortune in  breeding,  but  Mr.  B.  entertains  the 
same  opinions  as  is  held  by  other  succeasful 
breeders  that  there  are  more  animals  injured 
by  leanness  than  by  fatness. 

His  objects  in  breeding  are  npt  only  to  retiun 
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tlie  present  ^cellencies  of  form,  but  to  in- 
crease the  wotI  in  thickness  on  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  in  extent  aronnd  the  face  and  upon 
the  legs  and  lower  parts  of  the  body.  The 
back  used  the  present  year  has  a  light  brown 
face  and  legs.  It  is  evident  that  if  breeders 
were  so  disposed  they  could  in  a  few  years 
radically  change  the  complexion  of  these  parts. 
With  the  darkest  style,  it  is  true  the  wool  near- 
est the  face  has  a  dark  color,  but  this  breed 
has  so  long  been  distinguished  in  some  degree 
by  its  color,  that  breeders  would  do  well  to 
adopt  a  standard  of  exqellence  towards  which 
they  will  aim. 

The  bucks,  being  of  different  ages,  are  not 
qaite  as  even  in  size,  but  they  manifest  the 
good  quality  of  improving  with  age  in  length, 
thickness,  style  and  weight,  y  This  flock  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  started  on  the 
island,  and  so  well  have  thev  done  that  they 
are  now  found  in  all  parts  of  it  and  in  many 
pUces  on  the  adjoining  main  land. 

A.  T.  Peckham,  South  Portsmouth,  R.  I., 
has  a  flock  from  which  he  has  killed  several 
that  dressed  from  sixty  to  eighty-three  pounds 
of  meat,  which  was  sent  to  New  York  market 
where  it  was  esteemed  highly  and  sold  at 
twenty  cents  a  pound. 

W.  L.  SissoDs,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  has  a 
veiT  even  lot  of  fifteen  ewes,  and  tells  me  that 
eight  out  of  ten  have  twin^ambs,  and  he  had 
one  lamb  that  dressed  one  hundred  and  eight 
pounds  when  less  than  a  year  old.  It  had  an 
abandapce  of  food  and  was  a  cosset.  He  has 
a  flock  of  twenty-five  lambs  about  ten  months 
old,  all  of  which  are  fine  animals. 

These  breeders  are  quite  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  these  sheep  should  not  breed  be- 
fore they  are  two  years  old.  The  flock  could 
be  increased  more  rapidly  if  allowed  to  breed 
younger,  but  it  would  not  only  be  an  injury  to 
the  ewe,  but  the  lambs  from  young  ewes 
sometimes  lack  proper  nourishment. 

Mr.  Buffum  has  done  a  good  work  for  the 
coQDtry  in  devoting  his  attention  to  develop- 
ing the  good  qualities  of  this  breed  of  sheep, 
near  a  lax^  uty,  where  land  is  very  high,  and 
80  many  other  pursuits  tend  to  turn  attention 
away  from  these  animals.  Those  who  have 
purchased  and  bred  these  sheep  pure,  or  as 
crosses,  seem  to  be  sure  they  never  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  as  low  as  the  store  sheep  from 
Merino  crosses,  and  the  use  and  appreciation 
of  good  mutton  is  likely  to  increase  as  care  is 
taken  to  furnish  it.  *  z.  B.  j. 

Rhode  Idand,  1869. 


For  the  Hew  Engkmd  Farmer, 
OJLS  WS  BAI8S  WHSATP 
HOME-MADE  FERTILIZERS. 

I  notice  in  Farmer  of  January  23,  an  ex- 
pression in  favor  of  a  Wheat  Growers'  Con- 
vention, which  struck  me  favorably.  I  noticed 
also  the  remarks  following  in  which  you  say 
one  acre  of  land  well  manured,  will  grow  20 


bushels  wheat,  or  50  bushels  com,  or  150 
bushels  potatoes. 

The  question  arises,  which  is  the  most  profit- 
able P  I  answer,  they  are  all  profitable.  Let 
us  have  them  all,  and  hay  into  the  bai^ain. 

How  shall  we  do  it  ?  All  lands  that  will 
grow  wheat  will  not  grow  good  potatoes. 
What  of  that?  All  cows  that  give  a  good 
pail  of  milk  will  not  give  good  butter ;  but 
they  may  produce  good  cheese. 

Now,  I  say,  let  every  farmer  consider  him- 
self lord  of  the  soil,  on  whom  all  of  God's 
human  creation  depend  for  sustenance;  and 
let  him  act  worthy  of  his  calling,  or  else  back 
down  and  give  room  for  more  wide  awake 
lords  of  the  earth. 

The  question  arises,  shall  we  send  to  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  or  some  other  distant  city  to 
get  advise,  compost,  dse,  P  No ;  let  us  rather 
take  Paul's  advice  to  the  women,  ''Learn  at 
home." 

Have  a  good  mellow  manure  heap  made  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  from  yarding  the 
cattle  on  muck  swamps,  rich  loam,  with  ma- 
nure from  the  horse  stable,  hog  yard,  hen 
roost,  backhouse,  ashes  and  wash  room. 

After  haying  plough,  say  two  acres  for 
com,  tum  it  over  completely.  Then  take 
and  plough  two  acres  of  such  land  as  you 
think  will  not  grow  com  or  wheat,  for  pota- 
toes. In  the  spring,  harrow  and  plant  com, 
putting  in  the  hill  your  mellow  manure.  Cart 
on  to  your  potato  land  a  light  coat  of  your 
green  dung,  spread  and  harrow  it  in,  then 
plant  your  potatoes.  After  haying,  plough 
for  your  next  years'  planting.  After  harvest- 
ing, plough  your  corn  and  potato  ground.  In 
the  spring  put  on  a  good  coat  of  green  dung  and 
harrow  well.  Sow  the  com  land  to  wheat  and 
grass,  the  potato  land  to  oats  or  barley,  as 
you  like,  and  grass.  After  all  is  done  sow  on 
about  twenty  bushels  ashes  to  the  acre,  if  yon 
can  possibly  get  them,  and  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  the  fall  you  will  find  yon  have  good 
com,  good  potatoes,  good  wheat,  good  oats, 
and  the  next  season  two  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre. 

Now,  young  fanners, — ^I  call  you  yotmg,  be- 
cause I  am  an  old  man, — follow  your  hand,  and 
in  a  few  years  you  will  find  yourselves  in  po»- 
session  of  good  "gilt  edgea"  butter,  cheese* 
porl^  beef  and  potatoes  for  the  market,  and 
in  want  of  a  Urger  bam  wherewithal  to  house 
your  cattle  and  store  your  grain  and  hay. 

It  is  very  profitable  to  have  some  stimulat- 
ing compost  to  put  around  the  com  soon  after 
the  first  hoeing.  What  shall  we  use  P  Have 
they  got  it  in  Boston P  Yes;  and  so  have 
vou,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  will  put  your 
head  and  hands  to  work.  If  you  have  muck, 
use  that  for  dry  land ;  if  not,  go  into  the 
wettest  place,  the  deadest  hole  you  can  find  on 
your  farm;  dig  anything  you  can  get  there; 
expose  it  to  winter's  frost,  then  put  six  bush- 
els ashes  to  a  cord  of  it ;  dissolve  four  pounds 
of  copperas  in  water,  procure  one  barrel  of 
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chamberlye,  and  sprinkle  the  whole  on  the 
heap  as  tou  shovel  it  over,  and  at  the  same 
time  ada  two  bushels  of  slacked  lime.  Then 
pack  it  up  under  cover,  and  when  yeu  find  by 
thrusting  a  stick  into  the  mass  that  it  is  heat- 
ing, fchovel  it  over:  this  done  a  few  times  it  is 
ready  for  use,  ana  you  have  a  good  supply 
for  one  acre. 

If  the  compost  is  designed  for  wet  land, 
leave  out  the  mold  or  muck,  and  use  instead 
the  dryest'Sand  loam  you  have  on  the  farm, 
and  in  the  place  of  lime  and  copperas  put  in 
six  basheis  of  hen  dung  or  backhouse  manure, 
and  you  have  a  compost  for  wet  land,  and 
need  not  go  to  any  pick-pocket  or  money- 
bought  advertisement  to  get  the  stimulant  you 
need.  You  have  the  materials  on  your  farm 
and  are  letting  them  lie  dormant,  leather  than 
put  your  brains  and  hands  to  work,  in  proving 
all  things  and  holding  fast  that  which  id  good. 

BrookMd,  VL,  Feb,,  1869.    Y.  Bakeb. 

Remarks. — ^Not  long  since  a  middle-aged 
man  who  participated  in  a  convention  com- 
posed of  young  and  old  men,  on  observing 
the  little  deference  that  was  accorded  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  aged  members,  remarked 
in  a  regretful  tone,  **I  shall  be  afraid  to  grow 
old.''^  We  hope  the  time  is  far  distant  when 
the  practical  correspondents  of  the  New  £ng- 
ULMD  Fakmsa  will  have  occasion  to  utter  a 
similar  remark.  To  the  fite  senses  on  which 
young  people  pride  themselves,  the  aged  add 
a  sixth — the  sense  of  experience — perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  all.  We  therefore  take 
much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  counsel  of  the 
aged  on  agricultural  matters,  and  assure  them 
of  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our  colunms. 


OOOD  CAIiVES. 

The  Ulica  Herald  copies  the  statement  re- 
cently made  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Loomis,  of  Langdon,  N.  H.,  of  his  ten  months 
old  Durham  grade  steers  which  weigh  1400 
pounds,  and  then  says  that  a  full  blood  Dur- 
ham calf,  raised  by  Mr.  Oscar  Calkins  of 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  eight  months  old,  and 
another  seven  months,  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Sheffield,  of  the  same  place,  were  recently 
sold  to  a  Utica  butcher,  which  nhen  dressed 
weighed  1110  pounds,  realizing  the  handsome 
sum  of  $132.20. 

The  older  one  was  fed  on  nothing  but  sour 
milk,  uncooked  com  meal  and  hay,  not  being 
allowed  to  taste  a  mouthful  of  grass  or  any- 
thing else  to  vitiate  its  appetite.  When  dressed 
it  weighed  570  pounds,  the  leaf  was  equal  to 


that  of  any  hog,  and  the  tallow  was  almost  as 
white  as  snow.  ^ 

The  younger  was  fed  scalded  meal  and  milk, 
hay,  grass  and  whatever  else  came  handy.  It 
was  sev^n-eighths  Durham,  and  appeared  on 
foot  much  the  fattest  of  the  two ;  but  on  being 
dressed  did  not  *'prove^^  near  as  well.  It 
dressed  540  pounds.  The  tallow  had  a  creamy 
hue — whether  the  result  of  a  strain  of  other 
blood  .or  of  the  different  mode  of  feeding,  we 
cannot  say.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the 
promiscuous  diet  somewhat  injured  the  appe- 
tite, and  prevented  the  accnmmulation  of  tal- 
low to  the  degree  found  in  the  older  one. 


FiiOuaHS  AND  FiiOuaHnro. 

Bepobt  oir  THE  Tbial  of  E^IiOdohs,  held  at  UtieA* 
by  the  New  York  Siate  Agrieullurai  Society,  com* 
meoclDg  Ut-pteoDLber,  ISS^.  W  ttb  a  tiopplement,  show, 
ingtha  rcBaltit  ot  aBpeeial  Trkl  at  Brattleboro',  Vk,  to 
deieroalne  eev  riU  dfeputed  Qae«UODa  respecting  the 
Act  OQ  of  the  Ploagh. 

We  have  before  us  the  Report  of  these  trials  of 
ploughs,  in  a  well-printed  pamphlet  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  pages,  from  the  printing 
house  of  C.  Van  Benthnysen  &  Sons,  of  Albany. 
The  Report  is  understood  to  have  been  drawn  op  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Jndges,  Hon.  John  Sxamtoh 
OoTTLn,  of  Uudson,  N.  Y. 

The  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of 
the  report  are  occupied  in  giving  a  history  of  ihe 
plough,  beginning  with  the  forked  stick,  that 
merely  scratched  or  rooted  a  small  mark  in  the 
ground.  It  then  traces  them  down,  through  all 
the  improvements,  to  the  ploagh  of  to-day,  that 
not  only  cuts  a  furrow  one  foot  deep,  bat  so  com- 
pletely pulverizes  the  soil,  that  the  committee  say 
that,  at  their  trial,  "there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 
work  was  much  better  done  than  it  could  have 
been  done  by  a  spade." 

Numerous  illustrations  are  given  which  show 
the  plough  in  all  its  forms.  The  first  specimen 
given  is  copied  from  an  ancient  monument  in  Asia 
Minor,  made  wholly  of  the  natural  croolLS  of  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  the  only  artificial  contrivances 
being  a  short  brace  between  the  share  and  the 
beam,  and  three  pins  for  the  yoke  to  press  against. 
It  was  with  a  plough  like  this,  the  report  says, 
that  the  servants  of  Job  were  ''ploughing  in  the 
field  when  the  Sabeans  came  upon  them  and  drove 
them  away.*'  * 

The  first  important  improvement  npon  the  forked 
stick  is  shown  in  a  plough  of  the  eleventh  century. 
**It  consisted  of  a  simple  wooden  wedge,  covered 
with  strips  of  iron,  one  side  being  placid  parallel 
to  the  plough's  direction,  the  other  sweeping  over 
to  the  left  hand,  and  leaving  an  unobstructed  far- 
row for  the  next  slice.  A  coulter,  not  unlike  thoee 
now  in  use,  is  inserted  in  the  beam,  and  a  wheel 
is  placed  in  Aront  to  regulate  the  depth.  The  idea 
of  a  wedge  form  for  a  plough  had*  begun  to  dawn 
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upon  meii*s  minds,  Bome  asing  the  wedge  acting 
tertlcally,  others  laterally ;  but  It  existed  in  the 
minds  of  plough -makers  in  too  yagne  and  misty  a 
form  to  be  of  mnch  practical  benefit.  No  one  had 
as  yet  grasped  the  idea  of  combining  the  two 
wedges  in  the  ssme  implement,  nor  had  they  any 
idea  of  the  carves  by  which  this  could  be  effected." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  plough 
was  introduced-into  England  from  Holland,  known 
as  the  "Rotherham  plough,"  which  was  a  great 
improrement  on  anything  that  had  preceded  it. 
This  plough  was  rejected  by  the  celebrated  ^tkbo 
TuLL.  It  was  not  ontil  near  the  beginning  of  this 
centory  that  men  began  to  think  that  the  true 
principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
plough,  might  bo  so  ascertained  and  described 
tHat  any  good  plough-maker  should  be  able  to  fol- 
low them.  Before  this  period,  the  old  writers 
complain  that,  when  the  makers  of  good  ploughs 
dled,their  art  died  with  them.  Authub  Youno  says, 
"a  very  ingenious  blacksmith  made  ploughs  of 
iron,  and  yet  when  he  died  no  one  else  could  make 
them."  The  report  says  that  Thoicas  Jetfebson 
**wa9  the  first  to  discern  that  the  ploo^  should 
consist  of  two  wedges,  one  acting  yertically  and 
the  other  laterally,  which  shoald  be  so  blended  in 
the  curve  surface  that  the  farrow  should  rise  and 
torn  over  smoothly  and  continuously,  and  that  it 
is  Impossible  to  over  estimate  the  value  of  this 
contribotion  to  agricultural  science. 

The  tirst  intlmalion  of  any  idea,  on  Mr.  Jeffarson's 
part,  the  report  states,  of  improving  the  plough,  is 
lound  in  his  journal  of  a  tour  in  Qermany,  made 
la  the  year  1788,  when  he  was  American  Ambassa- 
dor in  France.  In  passing  through  Lorraine,  ,he 
fteqoently  alighted  to  observe  the  teams  and  im- 
plemenu  of  the  farmers  who  were  engaged  in 
ploughing  by  the  wayside.  •  «  «  Stopping  for 
a  night  at  Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  dutchy, 
he  made  an  entry  in  his  journal,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract.  "Oxen  plough  here  with 
collars  and  hemes.  The  awkward  figure  of  their 
mould-boards  leads  one  to  consider'  what  should 
be  its  form.  The  offices  of  the  mould-board  are  to 
receive  the  sod  after  the  share  has  cut  under  it,  to 
raise  it  gradually  and  to  reverse  it.  The  fore  end 
of  it,  therefore,  should  be  horizontal,  to  enter  un- 
der the  sod ;  and  the  hind  end  perpendicular,  to 
throw  it  over ;  the  intermediate  surface  changing 
gnuiaally  from  the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar. It  should  be  as  wide  as  the  fhrrow,  and  of  a 
length  suited  to  the  construction  of  the  plough." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Jefibrson 
is  solely  entitfed  to  the  honor  of  inventing  the 
first  mould-board  plough  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples. He  made  descriptions  and  drawings  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  celebrated  David  BiTrBMHOvsB, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  demonstrated  that  they  were 
founded  on  mathematical  principles,   t 

Jaites  Shall,  of  Scotland  was  the  first  inventor 
of  the  cast-iron  plough,  and  it  is  used  to  this  day 
in  noany  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  Scot- 
land. 


In  1785,  Mr.  Robert  Ransom,  of  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land, obtained  a  patent  for  making  ploughshares 
of  cast-iron. 

The  first  cast-iron  plough  ever  made  in  America 
was  invented  by  Chables  Newbold.  Mr.  New- 
bold  spent  more  than  $30,000  in  perfecting  and  in- 
troducing his  plough  and  then  abandoned  the 
business  in  despair,  as  the  farmers  had  in  some 
way  imbibed  the  strange  notion  that  the  cast-iron 
plow  poisoned  the  land,  injured  its  fertility  and 
prontoted  the  growth  of  weeds. 

In  July,  1814  Mr.  Jbthbo  Wood,  of  Scipio,  N. 
T.,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  cast-Iron  plough,  in  which 
he  had  made  such  improvements  as  to  fuirly  in- 
troduce it  to  general  use. 

In  1842,  Messrs.  Noubse,  Ruogles  &  Masoit 
introduced  their  famous  "Eagle  No.  2,"  which  the 
committee  say  ''retains  its  popularity  to  the  pres- 
ent day." 

In  1845,  Got.  Holbboox,  of  Vermont,  began  to 
assist  Mr.  Nonrse  in  improving  his  ploughs,  and 
ultimately  the  Governor  ''devised  a  system  by 
which  if  the  longitudinal  lines  are  careftilly  laid 
down  upon  the  pattern,  the  vertical  lines  will 
be  sure  to  come  right."  Thus  Mr.  Jefiisrson's 
plough  has  been  perfected,  and  under  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  Governor,  won  the  great  prize  of 
1867  at  Utica. 

Many  other  men  besides  those  named  "de- 
serve honorable  mention,"  as  improvers  of  the 
iron  plough,  and  among  them  J.  Butcher,  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  T.,  John  Mears  and  James  H.  Conklin. 
Daniel  Webster  believed  in  deep  ploughing,  and 
he  made  a  plough  to  go  a  foot  deep,  and  turn  a 
furrow  two  feet  wide.  This  plough  was  made  in 
his  own  work-shop  on  his  farm  at  Marshfield, — 
much  of  the  work  being  done  by  his  own  hands. 
The  principles  on  which  he  constructed  this  great 
plough  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
adopted  by  Mr.  Jeiferson,  but  Webster  gave  greater 
length,  proportionately,  with  more  twist  or  over- 
hang at  the  rear  end,  so  as  more  surely  to  invert 
the  sod  in  deep  ploughing.  Mr.  Webster  told  Gov. 
Holbrook  that  "when  he  had  hold  of  the  handles 
of  his  big  plough,  with  his  oxen  in.a  field  just 
cleared  of  bushes  and  shrubs,  and  heard  the  roots 
crack',  and  saw  the  stumps  go  under  the  furrow 
out  of  sight,  and  observed  the  clear,  mellow  sur- 
face of  the  ploughed  land,  he  felt  more  enthusi- 
asm over  the  achievement  than  came  from  his  en- 
counters in  public  life  at  Washington."  This 
mammoth  Webster  plough  is  fhUy  illustrated  in 
the  report  by  engravings. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  meagre  abridgement  of 
of  the  excellent  History  of  the  Plough  contained 
in  the  report.  In  another  paper,  we  propose  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  ol]|iect8  to  be  accomplished 
by  ploughing,  and  what  kind  of  an  implement  is 
best  adapted  to  that  purpose. 


—Mixing  hen  feed  vdth  a  strong  suds  of  common 
soft  soap  is  recommended  both  as  a  preventive  and 
cure  of  gapes,  by  S.  C.  Hall,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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CHEESID  MAHUFAOTUBEBS. 
We  have  just  returned  from  the  fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Cheese  Man- 
ufacturers^ Association,  held  in  Barre,  Feb. 
18.  We  have  not  time  (o  write  out  our  im- 
pressions of  this  spirited  meeting  for  this  page. 
We  must,  however,  say  that  it  was  well  at- 
tended and  the  right  spirit  manifested.*  Mr. 
D.  S.  Ellis,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  pre- 
sided; the  President,  Mr.  HoUis  Tidd,  of 
New  Braintree,  having  died  since  the  last  an- 
nual meeting.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1869 :~ 

PreHient^Thomu  P.  Root  of  Banro.   . 
Vice-Pre8ident9^W\l  lam  A.  Warren,  Jr.,  of  Hard- 
wick,  l.fwe  Uandt  rson  of  Petersham. 
Secretary— TS .  R.  Hnbbard  of  BrlmfleM. 
TrMMtrer— B.  F.  Hamilton  of  New  Braintne. 

We  copy  the  following  abstract  of  the  re- 
ports from  the  several  cheese  manufactories 
represented  in  the  meeting,  from  the  DaUy 

Advertiser  of  February  19th : — 

Barre  Central  Cheeae  Company— Oommenced  to 
make  cht'e^e  April  6ih ;  doted  Sjv.  S5.  Number  of 
poandsof  milk  rteelved,  1,601,083.  No  of  pjunda  of 
cheete  made,  180  8d5.  Pounds  of  milk  for  a  pound  of 
cured  ehe<ae,  0.35.  Average  prioe  pr  100  poanda, 
$14.60  net.  Ooat  of  manafaeiarlng  per  100  pounds, 
$2  27.  Capital  Invested,  $9000.  Help  employed,  two 
mnlf'ti  an<1  one  female.    Cost  of  rame,  $1914.30. 

Woroe$t€r  CowUy  Chene FaotoryyOt  FTarrfli— Oom- 
menoed  io  make  cbt.a«e  M.iirch  80ih,  cloaed  Nov.  7.  Av- 
erfgj  nnmber  of  cows,  440.  Namber  of  pounds  of 
mi  k  received,  1  S1S,000,  number  of  pounds  of  cheese 
made,  155  238.  Pounds  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  cured 
cheese,  9.70.  Average  price  received  per  100  pounds, 
$13.0M.  Goat  of  mauufac  nring  per  UO  pound,  $2.26. 
Capital  Invented,  $  200.  Help  rroployed,  two  men  and 
one  w  ^m«n.    Cost  of  same,  $1104  00. 

Wilbraham  Cheeae  Oompanp^Coauntnoed  making 
chet  stt  May  2Sth,  dosed  Oct.  8u.  Average  nnmber  of 
cows  not  f>tated.  Number  of  pounda  of  milk  received, 
Sb6,774.  Number  of  pounda  of  cheeae  made,  40,117. 
Pounds  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  cored  cheese,  9  04.  Av- 
erage price  pfr  100  poundv,  $12.27  net.  Cost  of  manu- 
fiietu rung  per  100  pou  ds  not  stated.  Capital  invested, 
$2oOO.  Help  employed,  one  man  and  one  extra  ten 
ivefks.    Cost  of  Mme,  $023  76. 

Barre  Cheeae  Companif  Commenced  to  make  cheese 
April  8th,  closed  Nov.  11.  Average  number  of  cows, 
850.  Number  of  pound  of  milk  received,  1,828.224 
N  umber  of  pound  •  of  cbeose  made,  1 82,447.  Pounds  of 
milk  f..r  a  pound  of  cured  ( hcese,  10.  Average  price 
received  per  100  pounds,  $18.77  net.  Cost  of  mauufac* 
turing  per  100  pounds,'$207.  Capital  Inveated,  $»aoo. 
lit  Ip  employed,  two  mi^^s  and  one  ieaale.  Coat  of 
aame.  i  eluding  boar'i,  $0(9.64. 

Barre  Souihaett  Cheeae  /Victory— Commenced  mak- 
ing cheeae  May  29,  closed  October  10.  Average  number 
of  cows,  118.  Number  of  pounds  of  milk  recelvtd, 
371,84).  Number  of  pouuds  of  cheese  made,  24,020. 
Pounds  of  milk  f jr  a  pound  of  cured  cheeee,  10  60. 
Avtrrage  price  receive  i  per  100  pounds,  $10  20.  Coet  of 
mi*nufutorii:g  per  100  poanda.  $2  87h«  Capital  in- 
vested, $050.  Help  emplo>ed,  one  m»a  through  the 
sea- on  and  one  woman  half  the  time.  Coat  or  aame, 
$821.  The  milk  was  akimoicd  at  night  one  half  the 
tame.  .     . 

Peteraham  Cheeae  Cowpany— Commenead  Hay  0, 
clo-ed  Oil.  1).  Avemge  Lumoer  of  cowa  not  atated. 
Numb  r  of  pounda  of  n.|ik  received,  8031,681.  Number 
of  pounda  o(  cheese  made,  80,880.  Pounda  of  milk  for 
a  pound  of  cured  cheese,  9  05.  Average  price  received 
per  lOJ  pounds,  $12  08  net.  Ooat  of  manullaoturing  per 
loo  ponuds,  $2.86,  Oapiial  Invettel,  $4600.  Help  em- 
ploy ^.d,  one  man,  one  woman  and  one  boy.  Cost  of 
aame,  f  050. 

Sardwiek  Central  Cheeae  GMVony— Conmenecd  | 
Aprii  0,  doaad  N«?.  SI.   Avanffs  Bumbar  of  oowa  not  | 


stated.  Number  of  pounds  of  milk  roee'ved,  S  047,467. 
Number  of  pounds  of  cheese  made,  200  670.  Pounds 
of  milk  for  a  pound  of  cured  cheese,  0  01.  Avernge 
price  received  per  100  pounds,  $14  441  net.  Coet  of 
manufaetnrlng  per  100  pobnds,  $2.8a7.  Capital  invested, 
$4250.  Help  employed,  two  men  and  one  woman. 
Oo»t  of  aame,  $1426  08. 

New  Braintree  Cheeae  Company— Ocmmeroed  April 
90,  closed  Dec.  1.  Averagi  number  ot  rowp,  476.  Num- 
ber of  pounds  of  milk  rtceived,  1,010,816  Number 
of  pounds  of  cheese  made,  101,117.  Pounds  cf  milk 
for  a  pound  of  cured  cheeae  )0  1.20.  Average  price 
received  per  100  pounda,  $13  80.  Capital  invested. 
$8t00.  Help  employed,  average  8>i'  handa.  Cost  of 
same,  $1260.18. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
eight  factories  during  the  season  of  1868, 
1,020,645  pounds  of  cheese  were  made. 


KQiK  FBODUCEBS'  MJHUBTUilO, 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  Milk  Producers^  Association 
was  held  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16,  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  stock  and  best  feed  for  producing 
milk  for  the  market.  President  Ljman  Bel- 
knap, of  Westboro\  Mass.,  presided. 

Wm.  Ramsdell,  of  Milford,  N.  H.,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Boston  Jotamal,  stated  that  the 
leading  objects  of  the  Association  had  been 
accomplished.  It  has  a  membership  of  over 
five  hundred.  A  good  understanding  exists 
between  farmer,  contractor,  peddler  and  con- 
sumer. Seventeen  thousand  gallons  of  aiilk, 
transported  by  steam,  are  consnmedin  Boston, 
every  da^r.  The  tariff  on  transporting  milk  is 
very  uniform,  distance  considered.  Milk  re- 
tails in  Boston  this  year  at  nine  cents  per 
quart,  Massachusetts  measure.  This  gives  the 
dairy  farmer  on  the  Peterboro*  and  Shirley 
road,  the  farthest  point  reached,  five  cents  a 
quart  at  the  depot.  The  contractor  receives 
one  cent  for  conveying  it  to  the  peddler,  who 
thus  gets  three  cents  per  quart  for  furnishing 
cans,  delivering,  &c. 

Best  Stook  and  best  Feed  for  Hllk. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  a  farmer  since  1831, 
wbo  has  sold  milk  for  ten  years,  said  be  had  kept 
native  and  Devon  stock,  but  con&idered  Durham 
superior.  Generally  ieeds  com  meal  and  cob  meal 
together,  sometimes  shorts.  Had  found  that  oil 
meal  has  a  tendency  to  cause  cows  to  slip  their 
calves.  Considers  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day  dar- 
ing winter  and  twelve  to  fourteen  on  full  feed  a 
good  yield  per  head.  Didn't  believe  In  cows  giv- 
mtf  twenty-two  quarts  a  day. 

Mr.  Adams  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  believed  In 
crossing  breeds.  Looked  at  style  and  shape  and 
general  contour  of  the  animal.  Get  a  cow  with  a 
bright  eye  that  "stands  out.*' 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Milford,  considered  Ayr- 
shires  better  than  Dorhams.  Obtained  twelve 
quarts  easily  per  day  from  the  first  named  through 
winter. 

Mr.  Abbott,  of  Wilton,  In  selecting  twenty  cows, 
would  choose  ttom  evezy  breed,  particularly  the 
Ayrshire. 

J.  A.  Harwood,  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  thooKht 
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gtade  DorfaamB  most  profitable  to  fill  milk  cans, 
though  he  breeds  and  sells  pure  blood  Short-horns. 
We  need  the  thoroughbreds  to  get  the  grades. 
They  are  easily  milked,  and  very  docile.  When 
not  In  milk  they  take  on  fle^h  rapidly.  The  Ayr- 
shires  he  considered  next  to  Durhams,  bat  are 
fractions ;  the  Datch  are  large  and  coarse,  hard  to 
keep,  give  much  poor  milk ;  dislikes  the  Devon  for 
milk,  never  knew  a  good  one.  The  Durham  and 
Ayrbbire  cross  is  a  good  stock  for  milk. 

£.  Q.  Newton,  of  Bedford,  liked  the  native  stock 
for  quantity  and  holding  out.  Had  several  which 
each  average  fourteen  quarts  daily  through  the 
winter.  He  had  fed  oil  meal  a  good  deal  and  liked 
It.  Had  had  serious  trouble  when  feeding  cotton 
seed  meal  by  cows  drying  up,  calving  premature- 
ly, &c. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  said  very  few  farms  In  Milford 
have  rich  grass  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  keep 
Darhams. 

Mr.  Rowell,  of  Westboro'  kept  from  forty  to 
fifty  cows.  From  practical  experience,  he  believed 
m  grade  Durhams;  had  one  Hereford  that  gave 
over  nineteen  quarts  rich  milk,  Massachusetts 
measure,  some  days  more,  fbr  ninety-two  days  In 
sacoeasion,  on  nothing  but  grass.  She  sometimes 
gives  two  cans  a  day  in  winter,  but  objected  to  her 
spiteful  disposition  towards  other  stock  and  the 
women  folks.  Has  an  excellent  seven- (*^ghth  Ayr- 
shire and  one-eighth  Durham  that  gives  a  great 
quantity  of  milk. 

President  Belknap  had  tried  natives— full-blood- 
ed Durhams,  Ay  rshires  and  grade  Darhams.  Was 
best  satisfied  with  a  crossed  Durham ;  had  some 
Ayrshfret  crossed  with  seven-eights  Durham; 
Uked  Durhams  because  they  are  gentle  and  docile. 
They  require  rich  pastures,  but  not  much  better 
than  for  Jerseys.  Some  will  give  twenty  quarts 
per  day  six  weeks  after  coming  in.  Preferred  na- 
tives far  crossing.  Durham  calves  six  weeks  old 
dress  from  90  to  120  pounds ;  others  75  to  90,  and 
perhaps  100.  When  through  milking  Durhams 
you  have  a  body  to  feed  that  v^ill  dress  600  to  700 
lbs.  On  a  butter  farm  would  keep  Jerseys,  but  to 
produce  milk  should  use  crossed  Durhams. 

Mr.  Haskell,  of  Still  River,  Mass.,  had  one 
Hereford  which  gives  more  milk  than  any  other 
cow  he  ever  owned.  Now  gives  two  seven-quart 
cans  daily.  A  cross  of  thoroughbred  bull  with 
Durham  gives  best  stock. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  stocked  his 
farm  with  grade  Durhams,  and  he  had  one  which 
gave  over  500  cans  in  a  year.  A  half  Ayrfehlre 
and  half  native  filled  502  cans  from  November  to 
November,  and  in  February,  second  month  after 
calving,  65  cans.  Thought  Durham  cows  require 
more  feed  than  Ayrshires,  because  the  weight  of 
hay  that  saiisdecl  an  Ayrshire  would  not  a  Dur- 
h  m.  Preferred  Ayrshire  and  natives  crossed. 
Sent  two  cans  of  milk  to  Boston  to  be  analyzed. 
One  specimen,  called  skim  milk  at  home,  from  a 
Durham,  was  pronounced  saperior  to  yellow  flaid 
from  a  noble  Jersey  cow.  When  testing  the  hay 
consumption,  he  was  feeding  a  peck  of  roots  and 
four  quarts  of  shorts  daily,  and  ninety  pounds  of 
hay  per  week. 

Mr.  Pilisbury  of  Londonderry  -fed  five  pounds 
of  g<x>d  hay  three  times  a  day,  and  a  foddering  of 
poortrr  hay  at  night.  A  110  pound  calf  dropped 
by  a  Durham  cow  weighed  160  pounds  in  twenty- 
five  days. 

In  the  aflemoon  an  addresi^  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Gieorge  B.  Loring  of  Salem. 

Dr.  L.  preferred  the  Ayrshires.  The  general 
condition  of  New  England  farms  requires  medium 
sized  animals.  Short-horns  in  three  or  four  gen- 
erations, if  haymows  are  scanty  And  com  bins  not 
overloaded,  wUl  accommodate  themselves  to  the 


situation  by  dwarfing  in  size.  As  to  feeding  cows 
in  winter,  he  had  tried  every  mode  of  feeding, 
steaming  food,  feeding  dry  hay,  &c.  He  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  steamed  food.  The  appara- 
tus is  expensive  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time. 
His  present  system  was  as  follows:  From  5  to  7 
A.  M.,  dry  hay,  equal  parts  early  cut  herds  grass 
and  '*black  hay ;"  lA  pecks  Mangel  Wurtzels  at 
10  before  watering;  from  1  to  3.30  P.  M.,  dry  hay; 
at  4,  half  bushel  chopped  hay  mixed  with  4  quarts 
shorts.  His  cows  never  did  better,  and  they  were 
producing  more  milk  than  ever  btfore.  Young 
stock  were  simply  fed  with  hay  from  5  to  7  and  1 
to  3.  In  spring,  when  mangel  wurtzels  are  ex- 
hausted, 2  quarts  cob  meal  with  3  quarts  shorts, 
keep  cows  right  along  in  the  same  milking  condi- 
tion as  if  receiving  1^  pecks  turnips  and  the  shorts. 
All  the  grain  is  incorporated  in  chopped  feed.  He 
had  fed  40  cows  for  two  years  an  average  of  three 
pints  cotton  seed  meal  apiece  per  day.  Afccr  the 
first  winter's  feeding,  they  didn't  seem  to  thrive. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  years'  trial  he  had  no 
perfect  cows ;  some  had  three  teats,  some  two  and 
some  one— none  four.  Four  or  five  years  after- 
ward, having  a  half  dozen  cows  from  Vermont,  he 
increased  the  daily  ration  of  cotton  seed  meal  to 
four  quarts.  One  cow  giving  16  quarts  dried  in 
July,  and  never  rose  above  6  quarts  after  calving 
in  October.  Milch  cows  should  not  eat  com  meal, 
oil  meal  or  cotton  seed  cake.  Com  fodder,  herds- 
grass  cut  just  as  the  bloom  is  ready  to  drop,  shorts 
and  mangels  are  all  good.  The  poorest  crop  a  far- 
mer can  raise  to  feed  out  in  summer  is  green  corn. 
It  unduly  stimulates  the  kidneys  and  bowels. 
Three  acres  of  sugar  millet  will  carry  from  40  to 
50  cows  thrdhgh  the  dry  season.  It  is  admirable 
food.  Buta  bagas  are  excellent  for  cattle,  cows, 
and  young  stock.  Millet  should  be  sown  from 
May  20  to  the  middle  of  June,  in  order  to  have 
crops  coming  along  at  different  seasons. 

Mr.  Adams  of  Littleton,  milks  at  6  A.  M.,  feeds 
enough  dry  English  hay  to  last  l^  hours;  then' 
meal ;  waters  at  9 ;  quiet  until  12.30 ;  then  dry  hay 
as  in  morning  and  quiet  till  4;  then  hay;  milks 
and  waters.  Allowance  per  day — 15  lbs.  English 
and  3  lbs.  meadow  hay,  4  lbs.  shorts  and  3^  lbs. 
cotton  seed  meal.  Expense  32^  cents.  Nine  cows 
give  eleven  cans  per  day ;  pront  per  head,  $IM  a 
month,  manure  paying  for  labor.  Has  always 
used  green  com  fodder,  and  thinks  it  helps  the 
cows  beiit  to  let  it  wilt  a  little. 

Mr.  Pilisbury  miiks  in  the  morning  before  feed- 
ing at  6.30;  gives  11  cows  55  lbs.  hay  three  times 
a  day;  shorts  and  cotton  seed  meal  dry;  drink 
afterwards  very  heartily.  From  seven  cows  with 
good  flow  and  two  nearly  dry\  gets  ten  cans  milk 
daily. 

J.  W.  Thatcher  of  Shirley,  Mass.,  liked  cut  bet- 
ter than  dry  feed,  as  more  natural.  In  summer 
his  cows  feed  when  the  dew  is  on,  and  come  down 
to  the  barnyard  to  drink  about  3  P.  M.  His  stock 
had  not  done  as  well  as  usual  this  winter,  through 
not  having  time  to  cut  their  feed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Milford,  feeds  cut  hay,  four 
quarts  shorts,  and  one  quart  cob  meal  wet  with 
warm  water,  morning  and  evening.  His  cows  gen- 
erally drink  three  times  a  day.  Cuts  corn  fodder 
in  morning,  pours  on  warm  water  and  lets  it  stand 
until  noon,  without  meal. 

Mr.  Hawkins  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  raises  1000  to 
2000  bushels  roots  a  year  for  20  cows.  When  he 
can  sell  them  for  50  cents  a  bushel,  does  so  and 
invests  the  proceeds  in  shorts. 

Mr.  Rowell  f^eds  two  quarts  oil  meal  in  cut 
feed,  shorts,  and  what  hay  a  cow  will  eat  in  three 
hours,  in  two  fodderings.  Had  probably  handled 
over  as  much  milk  as  any  man  in  Bo»ton  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  could  generally  tell  by. test- 
ing the  fluid  what  cows  are  fed  on,  whether  man- 
gel wnrtielSy  oil  meal,  &c.   Did  not  believe  good 
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salable  milk  that  would  satisfy  customers  can  be 
made  from  roots.  There  is  more  body  in  20  cans 
milk  raised  from  oil  meal,  Indian  meal  and  shorts, 
than  in  25  cans  produced  from  roots  and  shorts. 
The  great  aim  (should  be  to  siimalate  rich,  creamy 
milk,  not  an  indefinite  amount  of  slops. 


Good  Steers. — We  noticed,  last  year  a  pair 
of  oxen  fatted  by  ]Mr.  Jonathan  Slade  of  Som- 
erset,  Mass.,  that  weighed  4i00  pounds 
dressed.  We  understand  that  he  has  recently 
sold  to  Mr.  A.  White  &  Co.,  of  Taunton,  a 
pair  of  four-year-old  steers  that  dressed  off 
3980  pounds,  with  a  loss  of  only  20  per  cent, 
of  live  weight  in  offal.  They  were  very 
closely  matched,  and  varied  only  six  pounds  in 
weight.  Mr.  Slade  also  fatted  this  season  a 
litter  of  nine  pi^s,  which  at  eight  months  of 
age  averaged  373i  pounds.  The  good  feeders 
have  not  all  left  New  England. 


AGBICtniTUBAIi  ITIOMB. 
—It  is  stated  that  the  cherry  trees  are  falliog  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  and  that  large  numbers 
are  being  dag  up. 

—An  Australian  inventor  has  buHt  a  machine 
fbr  shearing  sheep  by  steam,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  a  success. 

— Southern  men  are  boasting  that  this  year's 
cotton  crop  is  of  more  advantage  to  the  country 
than  all  the  gold  California  has  ever  produced. 

—The  Lexington,  Ky.,  Farmers'  Journal  says 
that  few  farmers  in  that  State  are  willing  to  ox- 
change  their  country  homes  for  a  residence  in 
town. 

— H.  G.  White,  of  South  Framingham,  Mass., 
has  sold  the  noted  Short-horn  bull,  **Ninth  Duke 
of  Thomdale"  and  six  heifers,  to  Mr.  D.  S.  Pratt, 
of  Brattleboro*,  Y t.,  for  93000. 

When  a  ton  of  wheat  is  marketed  it  leaves 
nothing  behind  but  $5  worth  of  straw.  When  a 
ton  of  meat  is  sold,  it  has  leil  behind  it  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  mannrial  value  of  the  food  consumed 
in  making  it. 

—The  Maine  farmers  in  convention  at  Augusta 
decided  that  the  Orono,  as  it  is  called,  was  the 
best  potato  to  grow  in  the  State.  It  is  also  called 
the  Carter,  Beed  and  Foote  potato,  but  the  con- 
vention held  to  the  name— Orono. 

—Mr.  A.  Morse  recently  told  the  Craftsbury, 
Yt.,  Farmers'  club  that  the  hog  brake  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  mowing  three  times  in  one  season,  cut- 
ting them  each  time  about  the  time  they  reach 
their  full  stature.  The  third  time  there  will  be  but 
fsm  to  mow. 

—In  the  Western  States  and  in  Kentucky  there 
is  a  singular  epidemic  among  bees.  In  some  cases 
whole  swarms  have  disappeared  leaving  a  good 
supply  of  honey.   It  is  said  that  great  numbers  of 


dead  bees  are  found  about  streams  of  water  and 
on  ice.  No  satisfactory  cause  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered for  this  unusual  mortality. 

— ^The  Portland  Advertiser  says  that  the  potato 
crop  for  1868  is  the  heaviest  since  1862,  when  there 
were  exported  from  the  State  one  million  bushels. 
As  less  than  half  the  usual  quantity  has  come  for- 
ward to  market,  the  idea  of  an  advance  in  prices 
under  the  influence  of  which  farmers  are  still 
holding  their  crops  bids  fair  to  be  disappointed. 

—The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  as  yet  made  no  effort  to  establish  her 
agricultural  college.  The  land  scrip  has  been 
sold,  amounting  to  $212,238  50,  and  the  proceeds 
Invested  in  6-20  bonds.  Gov.  Baker  reports  to 
Congress  that  it  is  believed  the  present  legislature 
will  act  upon  the  subject  of  the  location  of  the 
college. 

—Mr.  A.  B.  Tilson,  of  Sidney,  informs  the 
Maine  Farmer  that  he  sowed  one  and  three-fourths 
acres  of  wheat  the  first  of  May  last,  from  which 
he  harvested  twenty-seven  bushels.  On  a  portion 
of  the  field  he  put  one  bushel  of  salt,  and  on  an- 
other a  mixture  of  ashes,  plaster  and  lime,  but 
saw  no  difiJerence.  The  variety  sown  was  the 
Canada  Club. 

—Emmet  Wells,  who  reports  the  New  York  hop 
market  for  the  Utiea  Herald,  says  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  fine  hops,  and  that  an  early  and  material 
advance  in  the  price  of  such  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, bat  that  there  is  no  hope  of  improvement 
in  the  price  of  medium  and  Ibw  grades.  There  is 
a  large  exportation  to  Europe.  In  two  weeks 
3839  bales  were  shipped  from  New  York. 

—If  old  hay  is  well  stacked,  or  in  the  bam.  It  is 
worth  about  as  much  the  second  year  as  the  first. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  over  a  few  stacks  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  a  short  hay  crop.  It  is  a  poor 
plan  to  buy  hay  when  it  bears  the  highest  price. 
The  most  thrifty  farmers  have  hay  to  sell  in  years 
of  short  grass  crops,  and  the  extra  price  pays  very 
well  for  keeping. 

—The  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, Michigan,  in  his  annual  report,  oondenms 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  on  the  ground  that  the  stu- 
dents generally  abandon  farming  after  graduating, 
instead  of  becoming  "model"  farmers.  He  thinks 
the  otgect  of  the  Agricultural  College  ought  to  be 
to  train  young  men  to  be  farmers. 

—To  illustrate  the  injurious  cflbcts  of  fall-feed- 
ing grass  land,  Mr.  I.  B.  B.  Collins,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Craftsbury,  Yt.,  Farmers'  Club,  said,  <«I 
have  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  which  I 
fenced  in  with  my  garden  some  years  ago,  since 
which  no  cattle  have  been  on  it  fall  or  spring,  and 
it  will  produce  gcod  crops  of  grass  twice  as  long 
as  precisely  similar  land  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  treated  with  the  same  amount  of  manure." 

—James  L.  Ingolsbe,  a  fanner  of  South  Hart- 
ford, Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  cooks  all  the  food 
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eaten  by  his  stock  of  cattle,  except  hay— using  for 
the  purpose  a  six-horse  engine  with  the  necessary 
steam  vats.  Last  sammer  he  pitched  all  the  hay 
in  his  bam  with  the  engine,  sawed  his  wood  with 
it  and  threshed  ail  his  grain.  He  has  a  large  herd 
of  cattle,  and  he  claims  that  thiey  do  mach  better 
on  cooked  food  than  upon  the  raw. 

—A  New  Hampshire  paper  says :  "A  red  squir- 
rel was  recently  canght  in  the  bam  of  D.  C.  Brown, 
of  Berlin,  which  had  in  less  than  three  months' 
time  carried  two  bushels  of  corn  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  and  safely  stowed  it  away  for  future  use. 
The  same  squirrel,  it  is  thought,  some  two  years 
since  carried  up  stairs  a  barrel  of  ears  of  com, 
and  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it  bottled  them  up  by 
dropping  them  through  the  bung  hole  of  a  cider 
barrel,  in  which  Mr.  Brown  found  them.*' 

—Charles  F.  Quinby,  of  Bangely,  informs  the 
Maine  Farmer  that  he  raised  29^  bushels  of  wheat, 
thresher's  measure,  on  one  and  one-fourth  acres  of 
ground ;  on  half  an  acre  of  which  he  raised  pota- 
toes, half  an  acre  oats,  and  the  rest  com  and  beans 
last  year.  The  oat  and  potato  ground  was  plough- 
ed the  fiUl  before,  on  which  twelve  cartloads  of 
hamyard  manure  were  spreacf  and  harrowed  in. 
The  first  day  of  April  he  sowed  two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  piece. 

—In  addition  to  the  utmost  neatness  in  washing 
the  milkroom  and  all  vessels  used  for  milk  and 
cream,  the  Prmritf  Farmer  recommends  that  dishes 
containing  pulverized  charcoal  be  placed  about  the 
room  to  absorb  ammonia  and  other  gases  that  can- 
not be  otherwise  removed.  The  charcoal  should 
be  freshly  prepared,  and  by  heating  it  after  it  has 
beeome  partially  saturated  with  gases,  they  are 
driven  off  and  the  charcoal  rendered  as  effectual 
as  at  first. 

— ^According  to  experiments  made  in  England 
by  Mr.  Lawes,  the  proportion  of  offal  to  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight,  made  on  the  bodies  of  six- 
teen oxen,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  sheep  and 
fifly-nine  hogs,  was  as  follows:— In  oxen,  38.9 
poonds;  sheep,  40.3  pounds;  hogs,  16.7  poimds. 
The  proportion  of  the  stomach  and  contents  was, 
on  aa  average,  in  oxen,  llj  pounds ;  in  sheep,  7i 
pounds;  in  hogs,  1}  pounds;  of  the  intestines  in 
oxen,  2|  pounds ;  in  sheep,  3^  pounds ;  hogs  fi^ 
pounds. 

— ^A.  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer ^  in 
diacQBsing  the  question  whether  the  hasel  bush, 
whidi  at  the  West  is  considered  a  reliable  indica* 
tion  of  good  soil,  is  the  cause  or  the  result  of  fer- 
*tfle  laad,  says,  in  the  first  place,  the  hazel  is  an 
earth  worker;  its  roots  spread  wide  and  extend 
deep,  going  mnch  below  the  greatest  depth  ever 
reacbed  by  the  sub-soil  plough.  These  roots, 
when  they  decay,  form  minute  drains  for  the  pas- 
se^ of  water  and  air;  while  the  wood  of  which 
they  are  composed,  goes  to  the  nourishment  of 
plants.  The  branches  and  foliage  stop  the  move- 
meots  of  the  carbonic  acid  as  it  is  carried  along 


in  the  air,  and  cause  it  to  be  readily  taken  up  by 
the  leaves.  These  leaves  in  tum  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  in  this  manner  help  to  manure  the 
land.  Thus  the  hazel  bush  digs  the  soil,  drains 
it,  waters  it,  and  manures  it  by  substances  taken 
from  the  air.  Clover  is  supposed  to  do  about  the 
same  thing. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rttral  New  Torher 
says,  the  only  way  that  I  know  for  keeping  chest- 
nuts in  good  order  for  planting  is  to  gather  them 
from  the  tree  while  green^  and  put  up  barrels  with 
one  layer  of  dirt  and  one  of  chestnuts.  That  is  the 
only  way  that  they  can  be  kept  green ;  for  if  packed 
without  dirt  they  will  heat  and  not  come  up,  and 
if  thQy  are  dried  in  the  sun  they  will  not  gennl- 
nate.  They  may  be  sown  broadcast  on  the  land 
and  ploughed  in.  The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
or  sow  them. 

—A  Missouri  farmer  writes  to  the  XJliea  Heraldt 
that  like  all  other  warm  Westom  States,  Missouri 
has  her  malarious  diseases,  but  they  yield  readily 
to  medicine  and  care,  and  are  not  much  dreaded. 
Lung  diseases  are  much  more  seldom  here  than  in 
the  East.  Mankind  seldom  cough  here.  Horses 
never  heave,  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  We  have  much 
more  sunshine,  consequently  less  cloudy  and  damp 
weather.  Our  heat  is  a  little  greater  and  a  little 
more  enervating,  but  we  seldom  have  what  yon 
call  sultry  weather,  but  commonly  a  refreshing 
breeze.  Sometimes  a  day  comes  when  we  like  to 
sit  in  the  shade  and  sing  softly— "blow,  breezes 
blow."  

IQCTBAOTS  AND  BBFLTIDS. 


KXCXIMO  COWS. 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  worst  of  cows  and  heifers  of  kicking  by 
taking  &  piece  of  4>ed  cord,  make  a  loop  large 
enough  for  the  cord  to  slip  through  easily ;  then 
put  the  cord  around  the  cow's  hind  legs,  just  above 
the  gambrel  joints ;  slip  the  end  through  the  loop 
and  draw  the  legs  together  by  pulling  upon  the 
cord.  The  cow  will  try  to  kick,  but  hold  the  cord 
so  tight  that  she  cannot  get  her  legs  at  liberty,  and 
she  will  soon  give  it  up.  Now  hold  on  to  the  cord 
while  another  person  milks.  In  this  way  I  not 
only  break  my  heifers  of  kicking,  but  of  stepping 
about,  which  is  nearly  as  bad.  After  two  or  three 
milkings  if  they  continue  to  plague,  I  buckle  a 
scrap  about  the  hind  legs,  then  sit  down  and  milk 
as  though  I  had  a  gentle  oow,  which  is  sure  to  be 
the  case  in  a  short  time.  A  Fa&mbh. 

Dudley t  Mate.,  Jan.,  1869. 

I  wish  to  inform  vour  Long  Plain  correspondent, 
and  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  a  better  way  to 
break  a  kicking  cow,  than  to  clinch  her  dirty  hind 
leg  and  hold  it  up  as  high  as  her  head.  Just  place 
a  log  chain  across  the  cow,  back  of  the  shoulders, 
while  milking,  for  a  week  or  so,  then  a  light  chain 
or  even  a  rope  will  answer.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
she  will  be  as  gentle  as  her  mother  ever  was. 

Newfane,  Vt,  Jan,  13, 1869.        S.  O.  Bbown. 

To  break  a  cow  of  the  habit  of  kicking,  1  make 
a  stall  at  one  end  of  the  stable  just  wide  enough 
for  her  to  stand  in.    This  will  require  two  posts 
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aod  two  plankB.  One  post  Is  set  up  by  the  cow's 
shoalder  and  the  other  a  little  back  of  her  hind 
legs,  as  she  btands  in  the  stanchion.  On  the  inside 
of  the  posts  spike  on  one  plank  so  that  the  middle 
of  it  will  be  even  with  her  shoulders  and  ramp, 
and  the  other  plank  as  low  down  as  may  be  with- 
out being  in  the  way  of  milking.  Then  make  a 
mortice  through  the  hind  post  and  a  correspond- 
ing one  into  the  side  of  the  stable  opposite,  for  a 
slat  to  come  up  just  above  the  cow  s  gambrels. 
This  slat  Is  to  be  put  between  her  legs  when  milk- 
ing. Another  slat  is  mortised  into  the  upper  plank 
ana  the  opposite  side  of  the  stabIe,-»to  pass  over 
the  cow's  back  and  low  enough  to  depress  her 
Imck  two  or  three  inches.  These  slats  are  mova- 
ble and  are  to  be  plut  fn  place  after  the  cow  is 
fastened  in  the  stanchion.  This  dime,  cut  your 
finger  nails  and  as  gently  as  possible  go  to  milk- 
ing. The  top  slat  is  designed  to  prevent  the  cow 
holding  up  her  milk,  and  will  be  needed  but  a 
short  time.  In  this  "fiddle/*  as  the  boys  call  it, 
the  cow  finds  she  cannot  kick  and  soon  gives  up 
all  attempts  to  do  so,  and  both  slats  may  soon  bo 
left  out.  B.  Pabkeu. 

ContUh,  Vt.,  Jan.  10, 1869. 

Remasks.— After  receiving  this  letter  we  wrote 
to  Mr.  Parker  saying  we  should  fear  that  a  f  pirited 
cow  put  into  si^^h  a  **machiue*'  would  be  likely  to 
figure  herself,  and  especially  her  bag,  on  the  slat 
placed  between  her  legs.  To  this  he  replied  that 
he  had  never  known  of  one  being  ii\)ured.  He 
says,  *'the  worst  cow  I  ever  saw  was  put  into  such 
a  stall,  and  in  three  weeks  all  that  need  be  done 
was  to  drive  her  in  and  she  would  stand  perfectly 
•tiU." 

My  method  of  treating  kicking  cows  is  to  make 
a  slip  noose  in  the  middle  cf  a  good  sized  rope  of 
sufllcient  length;  slip  the  noose  around  the  tight 
hind  leg  and  tie  the  end  to  a  ring  in  the  stable 
floor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  cow  from 
moving  her  leg  towards  the  milk  pail.  She  will 
soon  find  herself  outwitted,  and  may  be  milked 
without  the  rope.  I  have  broken  a  large  stit)ng 
cow  of  kicking  and  running  in  summer,  by  tying 
her  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  fence  post,  so  bttuated 
that  she  could  not  run  around  it.  After  a*  few  at- 
tempts to  run,  she  became  thoroughly  snbdued. 
I  never  had  a  oow  lamed  or  injured  in  this  way. 

c. 

aUFERPHOaPHATB. 

Tour  correspondent,  **W.  S.  A.,"  asks  some 
reader  of  the  Farmeh  to  give  some  information  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  superphosphate.  I  purchased 
one  barrel  of  Bradley's  last  spring  and  tried  it  on 
vatious  crops.  And  in  no  c&se  could  I  see  any 
}>cnefit  flrom  its  use,  except  on  com.  On  green 
sward,  Just  turned  over,  1  spread  my  green  stable 
manure  liberally,  and  harrowed  thoroughly.  As 
an  experiment,  I  planted  eight  rows,  four  with  and 
lour  without  the  phosphate.  In  applying  the 
phosphate  I  droopeu  one  tablespoonftif  In  each  hill 
and  mixed  it  weii  with  the  toll. 

All  through  the  season,  there  was  a  marked  dlf- 
ferc  nee  in  color  and  §rowikiit  stalk,  and  when  stock- 
ed in  the  fall,  (each  four  rows  were  cut  and  stooked 
by  themselves)  tliere  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
kize  and  heighih  of  atooks.  Thus  much  in  favor  of 
the  phosphate.  But  the  true  test,  to  my  mind, 
was  yet  to  come.  1  husked  each  row  of  stooks  in 
the  field,  and  there  were  Just  18  bushels  of  ears 
in  each  row;  so  I  conclude  that  I  am  out 
of  pocket  seven  or  ei^hc  dollars,  except  the 
value  of  a  little  more  fodder.  I  shall  pay  no  more 
such  prices  for  inch  articles.   I  shall  make  my 


I  own  fertiliser  this  year,  recommended  in  the  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Chtmiatry^  (a  monthly  publication, 
by  the  way,  every  farmer  bhonid  have,  at  only  50 
cents  a  year).  One  barrel  of  fresh,  raw  ground 
bone,  and  the  same  quantity  of  good  ashes  wet 
with  water  to  a  proper  consistency.  Use  a  hand- 
fhl  to  a  hill.  TiMOTHT  Wueeleb. 

Waterhtary  Centre,  Vt.,  Feb,,  1869. 


MA88ACHVSETT8  AOHICULTUaAL  COLLEOB. 

'  Will  the  Farm  BE,  or  those  who  know,  inform 
all  who  have  sons  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricui- 
tural  College  who  are  trying  to  work  their  way 
through  that  institution  t>ingle  handed,  why  tliey 
are  psid  only  ten  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor  on 
the  farm,  while  othcr^help  receive  three  dollars 
per  dav  fur  the  same  labor.  One  iNTSREbTSD. 
Dudley,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1869. 

REMARKs.-7*Wantof  fhnds,  we  have  no  doubt,  is 
the  true  answer  to  your  question.  Much  of  the 
labor  of  the  students  is  probably  expended  upon 
the  improvement  and  preparation  of  the  land  aod 
premises,  firom  which  no  immediate  cash  return  is 
received.  We  must  refer  you  to  a  oomtinicatlon 
nrom  "N.  S  T.,'*  in  the  Farmer  of  February  6,  in 
which  he  alludes  particularly  to  this  point,  and 
says  one  of  the  immediate  wants  of  the  college  *-is 
money  to  pay  the  students  for  their  work.'*  Am- 
herst lias  a  fund  of  9100,000  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Who  will  step  forward  and  give  the  Agricultural 
College  a  like  or  larger  sum,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  paying  the  students  better 
prices  for  their  labor  ?  We  understand  that  the  ac- 
tual running  expenses  of  Harvard  College,  with  all 
its  accnmmulated  facilities,  are  about  9150,000  a 
year.  Why  should  the  Agricultural  College  be 
expected  to  make  brick  without  straw,  or  to  edn- 
cate  young  men  much  cheaper  than  other  institu- 
tions? 


RBCIPROOITT. 

The  following  statement  of  imports  fh>m  the 
Province  of  Canada,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing 3Uth  June,  1867,  Illustrate  tbe  subject  of  Reci- 
procity and  the  taten^st  which  our  farmers  havt 
to  oppose  Much  a  policy. 

Total  imports  exclukive  of  specie  :^ 

38M 1  ...  .  $3T.CD66«1 

1860 40.989  661 

1867 19.168,474 

Therefore,  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  reduced 
imports  from  the  province  of  Canada  over  50  per 
cent.  Tet  in  1857,  and  under  the  present  tariff  i he 
following  are  some  of  tbe  items  of  farm  products 
that  were  imported,  and  show  our  farmers  what 
they  have  at  stake  In  the  settlement  of  this  question 
of  Reciprocity  :— 

Live  animals  of  all  kinds,  1,902,860;  butter,* 
3,629,837  lbs.;  cheese,  60,195  lbs. ;  fruit,  1^7,469; 
hides,  973,912 ;  hops,  79,258  lbs. ;  beef  and  pork,  708,- 
628  lbs.;  bacon,  368,145  lbs.;  potatoes,  I81,0M 
bushels ;  (ard,  33,720 1  In. ;  vinegsr,  119,220  gallonn ; 
wheat,  1,923,624  bubhels ;  flour,  232,966  bbls. ;  rye, 
242,638  bushels ;  barley,  3,247,005  bushels ;  oau, 
681,440  bushels;  oat  meal,  13,374  cwt.;  boards, 
413.375  M.;  rough  timber,  $413,401 ;  other  timber, 
91,539,314;  wood,  139.318  cords;  shingles,  #56,- 
0(jl ;  tree  of  duty,  $7,482.726 ;  wool,  importt«  large, 
but  much  was  shipped  to  England,  where  they  get 
their  supplies  of  foreign  articles. 

The  amount  paid  into  our  ireasniy  for  datlea  in 
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1867,  was  95,400,000,  which  helped  pay  onr  taxes, 
or  debts.  We  believe  that  when  the  above  pro- 
dacts  were  landed  in  oar  markets  and  duties  paid^ 
they  cost  their  producers  less  than  onr  products 
did  our  farmers ;  for  land,  taxes,  labor,  clothing, 
board,  &c.,  are  about  50  per  cent,  lower  in  Canada 
than  in  New  England.  We  may  live  to  see  onr 
farmers  sold  again  by  Reciprocity. 
Middletex,  Maaa,,  1869.  A  Fahmbr. 


BONB8  AND  OTHBK  FEED  TOR  KBK8. 

I  see  by  the  last  Farm  br  that  Mr.  Thos.  Snell 
cannot  find  sviuble  bone  meal  for  his  hens.    With 

Soar  permission,  I  will  give  my  mode  of  feeding 
ones  to  hens :  I  bam  them  nntil  I  can  poand 
them  easily  with  any  Ught  instrument,  or  even 
with  the  heel  of  my  boot;  and  if  any  are  left  so 
large  that  the  hens  cannot  swallow  them,  I  then 
poand  them  finer.  I  nse  any  bones  I  happen  to 
have,  whether  large  or  small.  I  think  the  burning 
does  not  change  or  injure  any  principle  of  the 
bone.  In  feeding  my  hens,  I  give  that  which  I  think 
will  do  the  best  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  feed. 
If  eggs  are  my  object,  Lfeed  on  com,  oats,  boiled 
potatoes  mixed  wiih  bran  or  oat  meal, or  any  other 
teed  that  does  not  tend  to  fatten  them;  if  I  wish 
to  fatten  them  to  kill,  I  feed  on  com  meal  noade 
teto  dongh  by  scalding,  mixed  with  boiled  pota- 
toes, and  two  or  three  times  a  week  give  them  a 
feed  of  card,  made  by  scalding  sour  milk.  They 
fattte  very  fkst  on  this  feed.  Card  is  the  best 
feed  for  young  chickens  or  tnrkeys. 
Lancmater,  N,  H.,  Jan,  28,  1869.  Z.  Black. 
P.  8.— A.»  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  ibr 
publication,  yoa  will  pardon  imperfections.  If 
yon  would  like,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  correct 
errors,  perhaps  I  may  give  some  account  of  farms 
and  fiurming  up  here  in  upper  Coos.  s.  b. 

RsMARFB-^We  shall  certainly  be  much  pleased 
to  receive  any  aoooant  of  fSEtrms  and  farming  in 
''Upper  Coos;"  that  yoa  can  find  time  to  fur- 
nish; and,  judging  from  the  foregoing,  we  think 
oar  part  of  the  covenant  will  be  pretty  easily 
performed.  Farmers  in  one  section  like  to  hear 
from  farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Don't  foiget  your  promise. 


CATTLB  FBBD. 

To  make  beef  and  milk,  which  of  the  various 
kinds  of  feed  shall  we  use  ?  We  have  onr  choice 
of  com,  oil  cake,  cotton  seed  meal,  shorts  and 
middlings,  but  do  not  know  what  to  buy.  We 
meet  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  milk,  and 
hear  one  denounce  cotton  seed  meal  and  another 
praise  it;  a  third  man.  is  ready  to  tell  of  his  success 
in  making  milk  and  flesh  with  shorts  and  hay, 
giving  great  credit  to  shorts,  while  another's  cows 
were  growing  poor  wiih  the  same  feed,  via :  shorts 
and  hay.  Supposing  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
value  uf  shorts,  and  knowing  there  are  different 
qaaiities  of  hay,  we  are  siill  in  doubt  what  to  buy. 
There  has  been  but  little  said  of  the  different 
qualities  of  hay,  in  the  reports  of  farmers*  discus- 
sions. I  believe  that  much  of  the  difllbrence  re- 
aalting  from  the  various  methods  of  feeding  is  ow- 
ing to  the  different«qualities  of  the  hay  used,  and 
feeling  sure  that  what  is  termed  jfood  hay  by 
farmers  generally  is  not  the  best,  and  believing, 
likewise,  that  they  seldom  know  which  their  best 
hay  is,  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  learning  the  rela- 
tive value  of  grains  in  that  way.  How  are  we  to 
learn?  Not  by  our  own  experience,  far  we  are 
not  scientific  or  systematic  enough  to  determine 
the  question.  Were  It  not  that  we  compete  with 
ocherd  who  are  just  as  ranch  In  the  dark  as  ourselves, 
our  failure  would  be  sure.    BincCi  as  producers,  we 


mtut  live,  the  consumers  have  to  pay  for  our  Igno- 
rance. If  Bome  scientiflc  aiyl  philanthropic  man, , 
who  would  give  to  the  millions  cheap  food,  will 
tell  us  what  combination  of  grass  and  grain  will 
produce  the  most  milk  and  meat  for  the  lease 
money  we  will  willingly  (as  we  shoald  be  forced 
by  competltiun  to  do)  give  to  the  consumers  the 
benefit  of  the  information.  f. 

Moat  Yard,  N,  B.,  Feb.,  1869. 


STRBS'  PLOrOHS— RAPE. 

In  an  account  of  the  New  England  Plough  trial, 
the  Hines  and  Sykes*  Swivel  plongh  is  spoken  of 
as  the  best  on  trial.  Where  can  I  find  said  Sykes 
plough  ? 

In  the  Farmer  rape  is  spoken  of  for  soiling 
cows.  Some  say  rape  is  millet,  others  that  it  is 
kale.    Please  tell  me  what  it  is. 

JUDSOir  THO1IP0DN. 

Morrismlie,  Vt.,  Feb,  11, 1869. 

Rbmarxs.— We  do  not  know  where  that  plough 
Is  made  or  sold,  and  doubt  whether  it  is  any  better 
than  those  advertised  in  our  columns. 

Webster's  dictionary  gives  the  following  botani- 
cal description  of  rape:  *'A  plant  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Brauica,  belonging  to  the  cabbage 
tribe,  especially  B,  naptu,  and  also  B.  eampeatres, 
much  cultivated  for  their  roots,  which  resemble 
the  turnip,  and  afford  a  valnable  food  fbr  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  for  their  seeds,  from  which  oil  is 
extracted."  Mr.  Burr  says  the  best  variety  for 
oil  is  not  snfllciently  hardy  for  the  Northern  States. 
The  more  hardy  varieties  he  thinks  might  succeed 
here. 


OHANOnrO  SHEBP  FOR  COWS. 

-  The  wool  growers  are  having  dull  times  now, 
and  some  are  thinking  of  changing  their  sheep  for 
cows.  I  would  like,  with  your  leave,  to  ask  them 
a  few  questions.  Will  it  be  safe  business  to  change 
sheep  for  cows  at  thij  time  ?  If  they  do  so,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  prices  of  dairy  products  will 
fall,  so  that  they  will  be  worse  off  than  thev  are 
now  ?  I»  not  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble  ?  How  long  will  farmers 
sit  still  and  let  the  importers  have  the  market 
under  their  control?  Is  there  any  good  reason 
under  heaven  why  this  nationshoutdbny  of  for- 
eign nations  wliat  we  can  raise  to  as  good  profit  as 
we  can  wool  ?  Why  not  organize  a  grand  move- 
ment of  wool  growers;  call  every  man  of  them, 
and  invite  the  dairymen  to  join  them,  and  perhaps 
now  that  the  Pennsylvanians  have  their  ore  beds 
well  railed  over  with  English  iron  they  will  join 
the  movement,  and  all  go  to  Congress,  and,  if  pe- 
tition will  not  do,  lUmand  in  respectful  lan- 
guage such  a  recogniriWi  of  the  agricultural  and 
mining  interests  of  the  country  as  shall  make  our 
nation  truly  independent  ?  W.  8.  Grow. 

W€ttboro\Mas8.,  Feb.  16, 1869. 


AN80K,  MB. 

This  town  is  in  all  probability  the  most  exten- 
sive wool  growing  town  of  its  size  In  the  State  of 
Maine.  It  contains  about  thirty-six  square  miles, 
and  is  estimated  to  feed  20,000  sheep  this  winter, 
mostly  merinos,  and  that  its  clip  next  spring  will 
be  about  100,000  pounds  of  wool.  Great  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  wool  market,  as  many  farmers 
have  on  hand  from  1000  to  5000  pounds  waiting 
for  a  rise  in  the  market;  for  some  of  which  one 
dollar  per  pound  has  been  refused.  Sheep  have 
been  bought  and  sold  in  thb  town  for  a  thousand 
dollars  per  head,  which  can  be  bought  back,  or 
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iheir  eqaals,  for  ten  dollars  to-day.  Farmers 
sometimes  allow  *Hlie  golden  opportunity"  to  pass 
nnimproTed.  Ability  to  raise  large  crops  or  fine 
stock  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  successful 
farming.  A  knowledge  of  the  markets,  and  of  the 
best  mode  and  time  for  disposing  of  our  products 
to  the  best  advantage  have  become  a  necessity  to 
eyery  producer.  This  requires  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  judgment  and  a  carefhl  calculation.  One 
needs  a  firm  nerre  to  sell  on.  a  rising  market,  and 
from  want  of  such  nerre  many  good  bargains  are 
allowed  to  slip  out  of  one's  fingers.  Some  time 
since  one  man  in  this  ;5ectlon  refused,  on  &n  ad- 
vancing market,  an  offer  of  $30  per  ton  for  a  lot 
of  hay  which  he  finally  drew  eight  miles  and  sold 
for  910  per  ton,— making  a  difference  of  some 
$4300  in  a  single  trade.  While  telling  farmers 
how  to  plant  and  how  to  reap,  our  agricultural 
papetf  would  do  well  to  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  present 
and  prospective  condition  of  the  markets  of  the 
country.  Zbk. 

Anson,  Us.,  Fsb.,  1869. 


THV  CAMKXR  WOBM. 

The  canker-worm  made  Its  appearance  in  this 
town  and  Dover  year  before  last,  out  did  no  seri- 
ous injury,  but  last  year  it  was  quite  destructive  in 
certain  localities.  Will  you  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  through  the  Fabmbr  what 
is  the  best  and  most  economical  method  to  pro- 
tect the  trees  against  this  terrible  pest  ? 

U.  A.  ROBEBTS. 

RolHntford,  y.  E.,  /an.  28, 1869. 

Rbmabbs.— ^ne  of  the  surest  and  most  eco- 
nomical modes.  In  our  opinion,  is  to  iar  ike  tree$. 
Of  late«  cheiy  kind  of  printer's  ink  is  used  by 
many  instead  of  tar.  This  process  will  require 
some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and 
when  begun  must  be  faithfully  followed  up. 

The  wooden  boxes  used  and  recommended  by 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  O.  B.  Moniton,  of  Ken- 
sington, N.  H.,  have  proved  efllcient  in  many  cases. 
Among  others  we  may  mention  the  large  oirchard 
of  Messrs.  F.  and  L.  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  which 
has  been  flmitftal  for  several  years  past,  while  oth- 
ers in  its  immediate  vicinity  have  been  badly  rav- 
aged by  the  canker  worm.  We  have  seen  the 
trees  of  this  orchard  in  ftill  foliage  and  loaded 
with  frnit,  while  neighboring  orchards  were  en- 
tirely stripped,  and  of  course  without  fk'uit.  In- 
deed so  successful  have  been  these  gentlemto  by 
the  use  of  these  wooden  boxes  and  oil,  that  they 
received  a  greater  amount  of  premiums  on  fruit 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Maisachusetti  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1867  thanaiiy  other  competltocs. 

We  republish  Mr.  Moulton's  description  of  these 

boxes  and  of  their  use. 

"In  the  spring  of  1865  I  placed  wooden  boxes, 
ten  inches  high,  around  all  these  trees,  allowing  a 
space  of  two  inches  between  the  tree  and  the  in- 
»ide  of  the  box.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  left  a  space  of  three  inches.  I  filled  the  in- 
i>ide  with  tan,  and  made  it  solid  by  pressing  it 
down  with  a  strip  of  board.  The  gutter  around 
theboxes  was  placed  about  three  inches  from  the 
top;  the  comers  being  made  tight  with  roofing 
cement;  and  a  clapboard  was  nailed  on  the  top 
edge  ol  the  boxes,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  over  the 
gutter.  I  filled  the  troughs  with  *bng  oil,'  which 
can  bo  obtained  in  Boston  at  from  twenty  to  twentv- 
fivo  cents  p«r  gallon.    This  I  prefer  to  coal  oil, 


because  it  will  not  skim  over ;  while  the  coal  oil 
will  skim  over  in  forty-eight  hours  and  afford  a 
bridge  for  the  grubs.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this 
bug  oil— 'the  thin  and  the  thick.  I  prefer  the  thick 
for  wooden  troughs,  as  the  thin  is  liable  to  leak 
out.  When  they  run  the  thickest,  the  surface  of 
the  oil  needs  to  be  cleared  off  as  often  as  once  in 
two  days.  I  use  a  piece  of  lathe  fur  this  purpose, 
and  a  tin  quart  measure  with  a  long  lip  to  turn  in 
theolL 

**The  cost  of  these  boxes  is  not  great.  I  paid 
seventeen  cents  a  piece  for  making  the  boxes,  and 
found  the  stuff.  Any  kind  of  cheap  boards  will 
answer.  For  the  gutter  two-inch  stuff  of  good 
quality  should  be  used.  I  purchased  second-hand 
tubing  used  for  chain  pumps  which  cost  two  cents 
per  foot.  Dividing  this,  my  troughs  cost  one  cent 
per  foot.  Some  that  I  had  made,  cost  two  cents 
per  foot  for  making.  The  clapboard  should  be  of 
good  quality,  so  that  it  will  not  cradt  by  the  weath- 
er. My  trees  are  very  large,  and  some  of  my 
boxes  were  about  ten  feet  around  them.  I  esti- 
mate the  boards  at  seven  cents  per  box— >&oniebs 
ten  cents,  and  clapboards  at  three  cents— making 
the  whole  co^t  of  boxes  at  thirty-seven  oe^ts  per 
tree ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  oil,  ton,  and  labor,  not 
to  exceed  one  dollar.  For  any  ordinary  orchard, 
this  would  not  exceed  fifly  cents  per  tree.  It 
takes,  for  troughs  of  this  size,  about  one  quart  of 
oil  at  a  time." 

Various  other  ways  have  been  contrived',  all 
more  or  less  expensive  and  troublesome,  but  none 
have  come  to  our  kowledge  that  are  certain  pre- 
ventives, and  that  are  sufiicientiiy  economieal  to 
Justify  their  use. 

HVXBVOB.— U8B8  07  MUCK. 

I  often  see  notices  in  different  papers  of  receipts 
for  making  manures ;  for  instance,  A.  says,  "send 
me  five  dollars,  and  I  will  send  you  a  receipt  for 
making  a  very  valuable  manure.*'  &c.,  &c.  Now 
this  may  all  be  very  well,  and  then  it  may  all  be 
humbng ;  who  knows  ?  What  assurance  have  we 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  advertiser  ?  What  we 
want  in  this  vicinity  is  a  cheap  ingredient  that  we 
can  mix  with  meadow  muck,  and  make  it  into  a 
fertilizer.  Most  of  our  farmers  have  plenty  of  muck 
on  or  near  their  farms.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  give  the  desired  information,  they  will  coufer 
a  great  favor  on  your  subscribers  in  this  part  ol 
the  State.  i« 

Winchtndon,  Mau.,  /on.,  186D. 

Rbmabks.— It  is  a  pret^  good  general  rule 
never  to  pay  mone^  for  property  until  you  have 
seen  it.  It  is  fkr  better  to  purchase  wood  ashes, 
lime,  damaged  potash,  saltpetre,  &c.,  and  mix 
with  the  muck.  Ai^  of  these  things  mixed  with 
good  muck,  will  give  yon  a  dressing  which  will 
soon  make  your  fields  glad.  But  the  muck  alone 
is  manure.  It  is  nearly  all  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  if  applied  and  worked  in,  will  soon 
make  a  change  for  the  better,  even  on  granite  or 
heavy  soils.  On  sandy  loams  it  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  at  once.  • 

74ILVBB  OP  APFLB  OBCHABBS. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Fabmeb  and  other  papers 
complaints  that  apple  trees  do  not  bear'  as  iher 
used  to  do,  and  I  thought  I  would  say  a  few  words 
why,  in  my  feeble  opinion,  they  do  not,  especially 
in  this  vicinity.  One  great  cause  is  neglect.  The 
orchards  in  this  vicihity  are  mostly  old  and  have 
not  had  any  care,  not  even  the  ground  ploughed, 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  not  a  shovelful  of 
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nitre  applied  to  keep  np  thefbrtllltyofthesoll; 
tad  yet  ihe  owners  complain  that  their  orchards 
do  not  bear  as  formerly.  If  we  plant  any  other 
crop  we  have  to  apply  manure  or  none  would  ex- 
pect it  to  pay.  I  know  from  ex perience  that  It  pays 
to  keep  an  orchard  well  col tivated,  a^  the  last  year 
has  proTed  it  to  my  satisfaction.  While  other  or- 
chards in  this  Ticiiiity  that  promised  as  well  in  the 
spring  as  mine  did,  bor^  very  few  apples,  mine 
was  so  loaded  that  I  had  to  prop'  np  the  limbs  to 
keep  them  from  breaking  down.  Mine  was  culti- 
▼aled ;  the  others  were  not.  Now  I  think  if  fiar- 
mers  wonld  cultivate  their  orchards  as  they  do 
the  rest  of  their  farms  they  would  in  most  cases 
raise  more  frait  than  they  do  now.  j.  w.  b. 

BukUford,  Ut.,  Feb,  25,,  1869. 


BRAHVA  FOWLS  AND  MV8C0VT  DV0X8. 

The  following  is  my  account  for  the  year  past. 
Owing  to  the  wet  sea^n  and  to  cats  I  lost  about 
200  chickens  and  19  ducks,  and  consequently  my 
balance  sheet  shows  a  small  profit  :— 

Sioek^  January  1, 1868.  Dr. 

45  fowls  at  75  cts.  each  .  .;......    $8876 

12da:}i^«at76cw.  .......*...       90u 

52  lattt  chickens  at  60  ets 88  00 

$68  76 

Co§t  qf  Food. 

Bo^t  68  buBh.  oom,  $74.bO;  88  du.  oats, 

$34  45 109  25 

"    96  bosh,  meal,  $81.80;   96  bosh.  O. 

corn,  $ai.8  • 63  60 

'■    84  borh,  Ane  feed,  $16  20;   606  fts. 

•cr^ptf,  $16.64 83  74 

"    12  fowls,  $16 ;  a  aalnea  fowls,  $2  18  00 

*■      4  ducb0,  $5.60;  1  doz.  eg^s,  50  cts.  6  UO 

**■     1  bbl  lime,  labor  ana  r^palf  ...  14  40 

Dressiog  poultry 900. 

258  08 

OHh&r  easpetuei, 

54  dos.  ft  2  hens'  egga  8<it,  4iu  it  dos.  •      22  21 

14  dos.  docks  eggs,  44c  IP  doz 6  16 

>  28  87 

Total, $850  20 

Stock,  Jan.  1, 1869.  Or. 

18fowhat75ets.  each $28  50 

IS  docks  at  75  cts 9  75 

4  Guinea  fowls,  $4;  20  chickens  itt 
.    50e,  $10 14  00 

-  $52  25 
Stock  and  Egg%  sold. 

152  chicken 101  OS 

1U2  ducks IOj  74 

2JJ  dcE.  hens'  ecfs,  average  41c  ...  .       00  20 
25  doz.  and  lu  ducks'  eg^s,  44o  ....       11  83  . 

80  bb.s.  manure C9  40 

.     847  82 

CTs^  in  family . 

5S|  dos.  bens'  eggs,  at  41o 21  98 

Vi  doz.  and  1  ducks'  eggs,  at  44o ...        8  40 

80S3 

Total, $4M  90 

Cost  and  expenses 85020 

Profit $T9  70 

Showing  827}  dozen  hens  eggs  laid  during  the 
year;  59  dozen,  less  one, duck's  eggs;  377  cliick- 
enf:  an^  121  ducks  hatched.  Ic  vill  lie  noticed  that 
while  I  sold  mv  Brabma  eggs  at  41  tu  44  cents  per 
dozen,  the  dealers  la  fancy  eggs  were  scllirg  at  $2 
per  dozen.  Jambs  Buffington. 

SaUm,  Mass.f  1869. 

makure  and  superphosphates  for  potatoes. 

I  have  just  finished  assorting  my  potatoes, — 
Harrison's,  Seedlings  and  Orono.  A  part  of  each 
kmd  was  raised  with  Bradley's  Superphosphate, 
and  part  with  bam  yard  manure  only.  I  have 
kept  them  separate  in  my  cellur,  and  1  find  those 
nifted  with  I'hosphate  are  mostly  sound,  not  half 


a  bushel  damaged  in  twelve  hundred  bushels, 
while  those  ralbcd  with  barn  yard  manure,  are  ac 
least  one-sixth  rotten.  The  potatoes  were  planted 
about  the  same  time  and  had  about  equal  chances 
and  equal  care.  Those  raised  with  phosphate 
yielded  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  those 
raised  without  the  phosphate.  Now  will  some  of 
your  scientific  farmers  tell  us  the  reason  of  this, 
and  also  the  reason  why  so  much  trouble  with 
rotten  potatoes  of  late  vears  ?  I  raised  potatoes 
before  I  ever  saw  Bradley's  Phosphate,  and  had 
no  trouble  with  their  rotting.  There  must  be  a 
cause  for  this.  Please  state  your  views.  Is  it  not 
because  our  soils  are  exhansted  of  bone  and  thus 
fail  to  give  the  potato  what  it  requires  to  make  it 
healthy  ?  Y.  K.  Warren. 

Tuftt*  Farm,  College  Hitt,       ) 
Samerville,  Mom.,  Feb.  12, 1808.  S 


CT7RB  FOR  SCRATQHS6. 

Not  quite  two  weeks  ago  I  found  that  the  horse 
I  am  using  was  very  much  afflicted  about  the  pas- 
turn  Joints  and  ankles  of  both  of  its  fore  feet,  with 
what  is  called  grease  or  scratches.  I  immediately 
washed  the  parts  aflfected  with  warm  soap  suds, 
and  wiped  as  dry  as  I  could,  and  then  bathed  thor- 
oughly with  benzine,  and  rubbed  it  well  in  with  a 
rag  or  my  hand.  I  pursued  this  course  daily  for 
about  a  week,  when  I  found  that  all  the  sores  on 
one  leg  had  healed,  leaving  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth,  and  the  others  had  nearly  healed.  I  used 
my  horse  nearly  every  day  and  did  not  change  her 
feed  only  to  give  two  or  three  messes  of  potatoes 
sprinkled  with  sulphur  and  saltpetre.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  cheap i  st  remedy  I  have  ever  found, 
and  I  think  it  might  be  used  as  a  preventive. 

Betmardstont  Mau^  Feb.  16, 1869.   6.  Barker. 


aUALITT  OF  THE  HARRISON  POTATO. 

Of  your  contributors  who  have  given  us  their 
success  in  raising  the  Harrison  potato,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  any  one  has  said  much  about  the 
quality  of  them  for  cooking.  I  am  disappointed 
in  mine.  They  are  not  as  good  as  I  expected, 
from  what  was  said  of  them  last  year.  To  obtain 
the  opinion  of  others  as  to  their  quality,  1 1  eft  some 
of  them  one  week  last  November  with  eight  or  ten 
of  my  customers  whom  I  had  been  supplying  with 
the  Jackson  white,  or  more  properly  the  Orono, 
but  without  informing  them  of  the  change.  The 
next  week  most  of  them  complained  of  the  potatoes 
that  I  left  the  week  before.  Some  said  that  they 
did  not  cook  even ;  that  part  of  the  potato  would 
be  bard  when  the  other  end  was  cooked  sufficiently. 
Perhaps  under  some  circumstances  they  might  be 
grown  so  as  to  be  a  good  table  potato.  .They  need 
a  long  season  to  ripen  well.  My  vines  were  green 
when  the  blight  came,  and  I  think  I  did  not  hill 
them  up  so  much  as  I  should  have  done.  They 
are  dibposcd  to  grow  out  of  ground,  and  many  of 
them  are  sun-burnt.  I  shall  try  them  another 
year.  Wk.  B.  Putnax. 

Danvers,  Uass.,  Feb.  4, 1869. 


PROSPECTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  WOOL  GROWERS. 

In  your  issue  of  January  30, 1  noticed  an  article 
headed  "Wool  at  tlie  Custom  Houses,"  which 
closed  with  this  question,  "Is  it  a  good  time  for 
wool  grower:*'  associations  to  go  to  sleep  ?"  I  an- 
swer, no!  It  is  high  time  to  awake  and  do  what 
we  can  to  protect  and  encourage  wool  growing  in 
tbe  Eastern  States.  We  have  had  a  hard  time  for 
the  past  three  years,  but,  in  my  opinion,  we  have 
seen  the  worst  of  it,  and  may  expect  better  tiroes 
for  three  years  to  come,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  own  interests. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  not  more  than  tWb- 
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thirds  as  manj  Bhoep  now,  throaghout  this  section, 
as  there  were  three  years  since. 

Secondly,  the  wool  in  market  is  need  up  closer 
than  nsnat  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  but  lit* 
tie  remaining  in  the  hands  of  producers. 

While,  thirdly,  the  large  stock  of  woolen  goods 
with  which  the  country  has  been  flooded,  has  been 
gradually  worked  off,  leaving  a  better  demand  for 
newly  manufactured  goods,  so  the  manufactures 
will  have  some  encouragement  to  buy  wool  in  the 
proflpect  of  belling  it  when  worked  up. 

The  wool  grovDvng  and  manufactwing  interests 
bhould  be  one,  for  each  depends  on  the  other. 

A  Wool  Gkowbb. 

Saiibondtm  Brid^,  N,  ff.,  Feb.,  1869. 

THB  8BA80X  IN  BOUTHBSN  MICHIOAK. 

January  was  veiy  warm,  and  the  roads  were 
quite  dusty.  Some  nights  froze  a  little,  but  tliawed 
out  during  the  day.-  A  sleet  came  February  1  and 
2,  SO  heavy  that  it  was  not  sate  to  go  into  the 
woods  at  all ;  limbs  were  broken  off  six  inches  in 
diameter.  This  lasted  three  days.  It  has  since 
been  so  warm  that  we  have  doors  open  as  in  sum- 
mer. Hay  has  dropped  fVom  #12  to  $8  per  ton ; 
wheat  irom  $i,\0  to  ^iJ50 ;  pork  has  rwen  to  914 ; 
money  very  tight,  worth  8  per  cent,  per  month, 
and  not  to  be  had  at  all  times,  even  on  gilt-paper,  as 
it  ia  not  here.    Hope  it  will  soon  be  easier. 

Budeon,  Alieh.,  Feb.  15, 1869.     D.  M.  B&ioos. 


BXPB&IMBNT  WITH  SrPEBPHOBPHATB. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  «*W.  S.  A.,*'  in  the 
Farmbb  of  Feb.  6,  I  will  say  that  I  planted  half 
an  acre  to  com.  having  first  prepared  the  ground 
alike.  Bradley's  superphosphate  of  lime  was  used, 
except  on  four  rows,  through  the  piece,  which 
were  a  fair  average  of  the  ground,  on  which  I  did 
not  put  the  phosphate.  As  the  corn  came  up,  and 
all  through  the  season,  I  saw  a  marked  superiority 
in  all  the  piece  over  the  four  rows.  When  I  har- 
vested the  com  I  found  tbe  rows  on  which  phos- 
phate was  applied  to  produce  three  bushels  of  ears 
where  the  others  produced  only  two  bushels,  and 
the  quality  in  every  respect  was  superior.  I  also 
used  the  phosphate  on  fodder  corn  and  potatoes 
aniithe  result  was  as  sati^iactory  as  on  the  com. 

I  wibh  now  to  make  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
"Norway  oats"  are  so  far  superior  to  others  as  are 
claimed  ?  What  is  their  value  as  grain,  their  yield 
per  acre,  and  are  they  more  or  less  liable  to  lodge 
un  the  ground  than  other  kinds  ? 

£]>WIN  HOUSB. 

WaiUJteld,  Vt..,  Feb.  11, 1869. 


YIELD  OF  MOBWAT  OATS. 

I  planted  one  hundred  kernels  of  Norway  oats 
in  two  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  four  inches  in  the 
row.  Tbe  greatest  product  from  one  kernel  was 
tifty-three  stalks,  thirty  heads,  and  6441  kernels* 

Timothy  Wheelbu. 

Waierbury  Centre,  Vt,  Feb.  8,  1869. 


t  of  manure  is  hauled  from  Peekskill,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  unleacbcd  ashes  are 
bought  of  tbe  farmers  at  thirteen  cents  per 
bushel.  When  he  was  asked  if  the  farmers 
were  so  ignorant  as  to  sell  their  a&hes  at  this 
price,  or  even  at  all,  he  said,  "Yes,  but  donH 
print  it  P^  One  who  commences  with  a  poor 
farm  must  take  such  fertilizers  as  he  can  get. 


ExPERiK>XB  WITH  FERTILIZERS. — ^The  Spe- 
cial correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
writing  irom  Henry  Ward  Bcecher^s  farm  of 
thirty- six  acres,  says : 

Mr.  Beechur  has  tried  all  the  phosphates 
and  special  fertilizers,  but  be  likes  farmyard 
manure  best.  Even  bone  b  not  of  much  use 
with  him.  From  600  to  1000  loads  of  ma- 
uuro  are  put  on  the  place  yearly ;  all  that  is 
made  is  carefully  saved,  and  there  are  com- 
port heaps  of  muck  and  weeds.    A  good  deal 


For  (he  yew  England  JVi 

AOBIOUliTOBAIi   AND  POUTIOAIi 
1IBW8PAPSB8. 

We  need  a  more  extensive  circnlatioD  of 
Agricultural  literature.  For  instance :  I  find, 
upon  close  examination,  that  the  farmen  of 
Af  adisoii  take  and  read  Utree  political  papem 
to  one  devoted  to  agriculture.  Yet  the  town  of 
Madison  is  one  of  the  finest  farming  towns  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  The  people  live  almost 
exclusively  by  fanning. 

Do  politicid  speakers,  political  newspftpers 
or  political  dubs  improve  tbe  farm  or  toe  far- 
mer's mind  P  My  observation  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  farmers  who  take  more  interest 
in  politics  than  in  agricnlture  are  the  ones 
who  do  not  get  along  the  test ;  and  tiiat  par- 
tizan  papers  have  a  tendency  to  make  |>artizan 
neighbors.  Instances  are  not  uncommon 
where  farmers  will  not  carry  their  neighbors 
to  town  meeting  on  account  of  th.ir  different 
political  views.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  better 
to  have  more  agricultural  and  less  political 
literature  circulated  among  farmers  ? 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  i|  subject  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  and  this  winter  a  good 
time  to  give  it  a  little  airing.  A  farmer  can 
undoubtedly  live  without  an  agricultural  paper. 
So  also  can  he  live  and  not  grow  a  sheep,  or  a 
hog,  or  a  horse  if  he  keeps  oxen,  or  without 
oxen  if  he  keeps  a  horse.  Yet  good  farmers 
do  not  believe  they  can  afford  to  be  without 
sheep,  or  bogs,  or  horses,  or  oxen.  N&r  do  I 
believe  they  can  afford  to  be  witkcut  an  agri- 
cultural newspaper  any  better  than  without 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  useful  animals. 

The  day  has  passed  whei^  cliance  had  any 
hope  of  contending  with  science ;  yet  there  is 
more  chance  farming  to-day  than  scientific 
farming.  I  am  bappy  to  say,  however,  that 
the  young  men  who  engage  in  agriculture  for 
a  livelihood,  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
book-farming;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
their  number  is  small. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  tbe  political  con- 
ventions of  the  State,  the  political  district  and 
county  organizations  are  largely  made  up  of 
farmers ;  and  generally  by  that  class  of  far- 
mers who  do  not  think  they  can  affjrd  to 
attend  State,  county  and  town  agricultural 
conventions  or  fairs,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly called,  because  they  have  to  pay  a  small 
admission  fee.  But  when  the  committees  of 
the  different  political  organizations  call  upoa 
these  same  farmers  for  funds  to  prosecute 
political  campaigns,  they  "come  down^*  with 
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(heir  "fiUby  lucre^^  without  a  murmur.  Does 
any  one  suppose  they  would  as  freely  subscribe 
to  funds  to  promote  agriculture  ? 

1  find  it  much  easier  to  induce  a  farmer  to 
subecribe  to  a  political  than  to  an  agricultural 
newspaper.  Will  those  farmers  who  read  this 
article  investigate  the  matter,  and  report  the 
result  of  their  researches  through  the  Fasmer  P 

D.  L.  8. 

Foii  MadiwH,  Me,,  Feb.,  1869. 

Bbmakks.— In  taking  or  refusing  to  take  news- 
papers, as  well  as  in  all  their  other  actions,  men 
are  moved  by  motives.  What  then  are  the  mo-< 
tivea  which  determine  the  choice  or  move  the  will 
in  deciding  this  qnestion?  or,  in  other  words, 
wbat's  the  use  of  agricultural  papers?  Many 
would  probably  reply  that  the  chief  benefit  of  agri- 
cultural papers  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  make 
common  stock  of  individaal  experience  and  prac- 
tice ;  they  tell  how  the  best  farmers  manage  their 
soils,  their  stock,  their  manure ;  what  crops  they 
grow  and  how  they  cultivate  them ;  what  imple- 
ments they  use,  wbat  teams  they  employ,  what 
markets  they  find. 

All  this  is  important  and  valuable,  bat  has  not 
the  agricaltnral  press  a  still  higher  purpose  in  the 
promotion  of  the  social  interests  of  farmers? 
Farmers  are  becoming  a  power  in  the  land.  Ttieir 
right  to  be  heard  in  our  State  and  national  conn- 
cils  is  recognised.  The  effects  upon  their  interests 
of  measures  of  public  poli<7  is  considered  by  the 
law  makers  of  the  land.  The  agricultural  paper 
should  therefore  become  the  organ  and  the  advo- 
cate qf  these  interests,  and  the  opponent  of  what- 
ever is  calcniated  to  affect  them  injuriously. 

The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  not  only  recognize  the  Importance  of 
employing  the  press  to  advocate  and  defend  their 
interests,  but  they  patronize  it  liberally  for  so  do- 
ing. "The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves," 
and  nnlees  farmers  recognize  this  use  of  agricul- 
tural papers  can  they  expea  their  cause  to  prosper  ? 
Tiie  tone  of  the  city  press  generally  on  the  sn^Jcct 
of  the  renewal  of  the  so-called  Reciprocity  Treaty 
shows  very  conclu^vely  what  farmers  can  expect 
from  papers  that  are  sustained  by  the  commercial 
and  consuming  chisses.  The  Boston  Daily  Journal, 
for  InBtance,  tias  not  only  steadily  advocated  the 
renewal  of  that  treaty,  bat  in  a  leading  editorial  of 
its  issue  of  Feb.  17,  headed  ^'Brussels  and  Belgi- 
um," it  nrged  the  importance  of  cheapening  food 
for  the  crowds  that  congregate  in  cities,  in  a  num- 
ner  that  we  think  must  be  refreshing  to  its  patrons 
in  the  country  who  are  producing  this  food.  In 
■peaking  of  Belgium,  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
says:— 

She  has  sent  in  one  year  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
rails  to  Russia,  and  while  we  exclude  the  cheap 
wool  from  tho  barin  of  the  La  Platte,  theplahu  of 
Auatralia  and  thetavannaht  of  Africa,  by  a  duty 
of  twelve  cents  a  pound,  or  a  hundred  per  cent., 
Belgium  admits  it  free  and  sends  the  cloth  to  New 
York  or  Canada  to  supply  our  citizens  with  eloth- 
ing.  Jk  has  been  thQ  policy  of  Belgium  to  keep 


down  the  cost  of  production  by  keeping  do  ten  the 
oos<o/'/bo</.  clothing  and  materials.  .  .  .  Under 
great  disadvantages,  by  th^  Kuperior  education, 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  people,  they  have  already 
begun  to  send  again  their  drills  and  sheetings  to  . 
A^ia  and  Africa.  This  trade  Is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite expansion,  but  to  oxpwad  it  they  mutt  hare 
cheap  wool,  iron,  steel,  cheap  potatoes,  aletoives  and 
hemng^  of  which  they  are  now  deprived  by  war 
duties,  irjarions  to  revenue,  and  almost  prohibitory 
in  their  efi^ct  on  commerce. 

Under  the  present  prices  of  farm  produce,  which 

the  Journal  thinks  should  be  reduced,  fanners 

find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  sons  and  daughters  at 

home;  farms  in  the  interior  of  New  England  are 

ofibred  "for  less  than  the  buildings  and  fences 

cost,"  and  the  increase  of  population  is  confined 

to   the   commercial  and  manufacturing  centres. 

What,  then,  would  bo  the  effect  of  lower  prices  ? 

of  the  Journal  writer's  wool  at  12  cents  per  pound, 

of  butter  at  the  same  price,  beef  at  $0  per  100 

pounds,  and  potatoes  at  a  shilling  a  bushel  ?  What 

sort  of  newspapers,  then,  should  farmers  take  ? 


For  #A€  New  England  Farmer, 
DISCUSSION  ON  MAKING  SUQAB. 

Westminster,  Vt.,  Fabmebs'  Club,  Feb.  15,  1869. 
Want  of  room  compels  us  to  coDdause  the  rtport  fur- 
Lished  by  M.  W.  Davis,  Beoretary, 

N.  G.  Pierce,  E?q. — ''Neat  and  quick"  are 
the  watchwords.  First  I  would  have  tin  buck- 
ets, if  necessary  to  |)uy  new ;  but  as  most  have 
wooden  ones,  keep  them  painted,  especially 
the  inside,  using  raw  oil  and  veniiian  red. 
Do  not  attend  auctions  and  buy  old  musty 
buckets.  I  prefer  the  wooden  spout.  The 
bit  of  half  inch*  boring  three  inches  deep.  I 
think  the  amount  of  sap  drawn  from  the  tree, 
depends  more  upon  the  depth  of  the  hole  than 
size.  Now  if  your  sap  runs  through  clean 
spouts,  into  clean  buckets,  conveyed  in  dean 
holders*  boiled  in  dean  apparatus,  sufEcient 
bo  as  not  to  need  much  storage,  keeping  every- 
thing out  of  the  sap  rather  than  strain  to  get 
it  out,  making  it  mto  sugar  the  same  day, 
(not  let  your  syrup  stand  or  cool,  for  it  turns 
led)  and  you  have  white  sugar.  I  have  a 
heater  and  one  pan,  and  can  boil  sap  enough 
for  100  pounds  sugar  in  a  day. 

Orestus  F.  Feck. — I  tap  my  trees  only  when 
it  is  a  9ap  day.  I  use  {  bic  and  sumac  spout. 
I  consider  them  the  best.  I  scald  them  in 
lime  water  when  done  using,  to  neutralize  the 
acid  genjerated  by  the  absorption  of  sap,  and 
before,  using  run  a  hot  iron  through  them 
which  chars  them,  tending  to  purify  as  well  as 
to  retard  the  ingress  of  the  sap  to  the  wood  of 
the  spout.  I  prefer  the  small  bit  to  the  larger, 
oecause  the  hole  being  smaller  does  not  dry 
up  as  readily.  I  boil  my  sap  into  syrup  every 
day,  and  it  is  best  when  boiling  to  drive  it  as 
fast  as  possible  and  steady,  for  if  it  occasion- 
ally cools  down  it  colors.  I  then  strain  and 
let  it  stand  12  to  24  hours  before  sugarin^^ 
off.  Then  I  turn  off  the  syrup  from  the  bedi- 
ment.    In  the  early  part  of  the  sugar  scaaon 
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I  put  nothing  into  my  syrup  to  cleanse  it. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  sap  runs  a  little 
white  from  the  bucket,  I  use  8  eggs  to  1  pint 
.  of  skim  milk.  When  testing  to  ascertain 
whether  done  or  not  (if  for  caking)  in  raising 
the  dipper  as  it  runs  from  it,  leaving  long 
hairs  i  call  it  done.  If  for  tub  not  do  it  near 
as  much.  Remove  from  the  fire  letting  it 
stand,  and  stir  rapidly,  which  avoids  that 
glassy  appearance  seen  upon  tho  outside  of 
the  cake,  in  turning  immediately  into  the 
moulds.  To  have  nice  tub  sugar,  enough 
should  be  sugared  off  at  once  to  fill  the  tub, 
for  if  filled  at  two  or  three  different  times,  a 
glassy  coating  is  formed  between  each  layer 
which  obstructs  the  draining.  Whin  it  comes 
warm  weather,  turn  (he  tubs  bottom  upward 
and  from  100  lbs.  you  can  get  70  or  75  lbs.  of 
fine  sugar.  I  see  no  difference  in  sugar  made 
from  trees  standing  in  lime  rock  soil  or  where 
the  peroxyde  of  iron  exists,  rendering  the  soil 
of  a  red  cast.  My  apparatus  for  boiling  con- 
sists of  two  pans,  two  barrels  each,  and  one 
heater  in  one  arch.  My  arch  is  not  high 
enough ;  it  should  be  18  to  20  inches  above 
the  grate;  m^  heater  heals  too  rapidly  and 
runs  over ;  it  is  ten  feet  from  mouth  of  arch 
to  the  heater.  I  would  have  the  arch  all  the 
way  of  a  depth.  I  think  my  heater  increases 
the  boiling  one-fourth.  I  can  boil  from  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning^  till  10  at  night,  16 
barrels,  or  25  barrels  in  .twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  N.  6.  Pierce  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Peck  as  to  the  use  of  eg&:8  and  milk. 

S.  Feck. — ^Trees  differently  located  pro- 
duce different  sap. 

Henry  Floyd. — ^I  would  use  half-inch  bit, 
boring  three  to  four  inches  in  large  trees,  us- 
ing the  sumac  spout,  for  I  think  it  the  best ; 
the  metallic  spout  is  not  stiff  enough.  One 
reason  of  black  sugar  is,  much  sap  is  boiled 
in  coarse  iron.  Boilers  should  be  of  fine  ma- 
terial and  polished  to  make  white  sugar. 

Sylvester  Grout  spoke  of  the  dust  that  is 
constantly  accumulating  in  sugar  houses. 
Should  be  floored  over  head  and  kept  as  nice 
as  your  kitchen.  He  thought  different  sugar- 
bushes  produce  different  sap,  and  x^ke 
different  sugar. 

T.  W.  Wiley. — For  some  ten  years,  I  used 
three-fourths  bit,  with  two  spouts  to  a  bucket, 
but  now  use  five-eighths  bit,  one  spout,  think 
I  can  get  as  much  sap.  Bore  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  I  think  the 
quicker  we  can  get  sap  into  sugar  the  better. 
1  like  to  have  it  strained  either  at  the  holder 
or  at  the  heater.  I  strain  my  syrup  through 
a  woolen  strainer.  I  prefer  sjruping  down 
twice  a  day.  I  never  put  anything  into  syrup 
to  cleanse  it.  If  you  put  in  milk  the  sugar  is 
apt  to  sour  in  hot  weather  from  the  particles 
left  in  it. 

O.  Peck. — Two  spouts  will  run  as  much 
again  as  one,  and  if  the  tree  is  good  size,  you 
may  put  two,  three,  or  four  buckets  to  a  tree. 
I  knew  of  a  tree  that  run  16  pailfuls  in  one  | 


day,  into  ten  buckets.  I  would  not  use  the 
metallic  spout,  as  it  tends  to  conduct  heat 
from  the  sun  to  the  sap.  Spouts  should  fit  in 
the  bark,  and  not  the  wood. 

S.  Grout. — I  intend  to  tap  under  a  laig« 
limb  or  into  a  large  root  when  convenient.  I 
think  trees  make  wood  faster  that  are  habit- 
ually used  for  sugar  trees. 

Pierce. — I  think  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sea- 
son, a  tree  should  be  tapped  high,  later  in  the 
season,  tapped  low. 

F.  G.  Butler. — Wood  never  should  be  kept 
in  the  same  apartment  with  the  boiling,  but  io 
fin  adjoining  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  arch. 
If  kept  in  the  same  it  gathers  dampness,  mak- 
ing poor  fuel  as  well  as  dirt.  Should  use 
Post^s  Patent  Spout  as  it  keeps  clean. 


Air  ISXCBLIiBSTT  FEBTELIZIB. 

We  advise  our  readers,  those  who  have 
farms  and  gardens  to  cultivate,  to  prepare  as 
large  a  quantity  of  the  fertilizer  we  suggested 
and  recommended  in^he  April  No.,  Vol.  II., 
of  the  Journal,  as  they  possibly  can.  It  em- 
braces in  its  composition  auite  every  element 
required  in  the  growth  and  maturation  of  root^ 
and  the  cereal  grains ;  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tages of  being  comparatively  cheap  and  easily > 
prepared.  No  fertilizer  we  have  yet  devised 
— and  we  have  prepared  and  experimentad 
with  a  large  number — affords  more  certain 
and  satisfactory  results  than  this  one;  and 
those  who  prepared  and  used  it  last  season  are 
extravagant  in  their  praises  of  it.  It  supplies 
a  most  desirable  dressing  for  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  We  use  no  other  fertilizer  for  our 
grapes ;  and  if  any  of  our  friends  have  had 
better  results  in  their  cultivation  than  wehave, 
it  will  afiord  us  pleasure  to  publish  their  suc- 
cesses. The  method  of  preparing  the  fertili- 
zer is  as  follows : — 

Take  one  barrel  of  pure,  finely  ground  bone* 
and  mix  with  it  a  barrel  of  good  wood  ashes ; 
during  the  mixing,  add  gradually  about  three 
pailfuls  of  water.  The  heap  may  be  made 
u]>on  the  floor  of  an  outbuilding,  or  upon  the 
barn  floor;  and,  by  the  tise  of  a  hoe,  the 
bone  and  ashes  must  be  thoroughly  blended 
together.  The  water  added  is  just  suflicient 
to  liberate  the  caustic  alkalies,  potash,  and 
soda ;  and  these  react  upon  the  gelatine  of  the 
bone,  dissolving  the  little  atoms,  forming  a 
kind  of  soap,  and  fitting  it  for  plant  aliment. 
It  must  be  used  in  sma§  quantities,  or  in  about 
the  same  way  as  the  so-called  superphosphates. 
A  barrel  of  this  mixture  is  worth  two  of  any 
of  the  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  cost  will 
be  but  about  half  as  much.  It  remains  to  be 
added :  if  the  bone  meal  and  ashes  are  ver^ 
dry,  four  pailfuls  of  water  may  be  required  , 
but  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  have  it  in- 
conveniently moist.  It  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  a  week  after  it  is  made.  Pure,  raw,Jindy-' 
ground  hone  and  the  best  of  ashes  should  be 
employed. — Boston  Journal  of  Cliemisiry. 
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The  onginal  tree  of  tiut  vftrietr  "^  p*w 
grew  in  JenkiutowD,  Pa.  Tfae  finit  frooi 
which  onr  cat  wu  drawn  and  engniTed  wm 
•elected  from  an  ample  baiket  of  the  ripened 
frcit  grown  in  Dorcheiter.  The  tree  from 
whidi  the  fmit  wu  plucked  sprang,  we  nnder- 
•tood,  from  the  firat  icion  tet  in  Muaachti- 
Ktti,  cat  from  the  origttial  tfee.  We  fannd 
tben  to  be  delicious.  Mr,  Thomai,  in  the 
Kw  edition  of  bis  FruU  CuHuritt,  gives  the 
following  deKiiption  of  the  Tjsoa.  "Size 
medium,  conic -pyrirorm,  looietimea  approach- 
ing to  oboTtte ;  bright  yellow,  with  a  reddish 
brown  loflly  sbailed  cheek,  oflen  some  rusaet ; 
•talk  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long,  inserted  into 
a  flethf  prominence  abruptly  contracted  from 
the  ronnded  neck ;  basin  very  shalloir,  even ; 
fleihof  fine  texture,  buttery,  very  melting; 
flavor  nearly  *weet,  aromatic,  slightly  per- 1 
Turned,  eicellent.    Kpens  the  last  two  weeks 


of  summer.    Shoots  quite  dark  brown,  erect, 
vigorous.    The  ttee  does  not  come  soon  into 

A  l^w  weeki  since  ws  copied  as  an  "agrlcnltnial 
item"  « little  paragraph  to  the  elftctUiat  tbe  Pn*- 
Ident  of  Itie  Hlcbigan  State  Agricultural  Society 
condemned  the  system  or  Instruction  pursued  at 
the  Agricnlinml  College  of  that  State.  We  bavo 
since  Been  that  address  more  at  length. 

AAer  remirklDg  that  "our  Iknners  are  to  a  largo 
extent  educated,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  best 
educated  are  the  most  tbrlfly  and  succeisfnl,"  lit. 
Beckwltb,  President  of  [be  Society,  said,  "rrequent 
couiersatlous  wiib  meu  of  good  Judgment  In  va-  . 
rloas  part*  of  Ihe  State  induce  me  to  believe  (hat 
the  time  bas  come  when  something  should  bb  done 
to  rencne  the  College  tram  the  policy  which  de- 
prives it  of  public  sympathy  and  support;"  that 
"not  more  than  one  in  Tour  of  the  young  men  who 
gradnaie  tbcro  embark  in  agricultural  pursaiw 
alter  leaving  school,"  and  Initmaus  that  "the  gen- 
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eral  management  or  course  of  study  tends  to  shut 
out  the  sons  of  small  farmers  or  those  in  limited 
circumstances,"  &c. 

We  have  also  received  a  reply  to  these  strictures. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Detroit  Advertiter  and 
Tribune,  by  T.  C.  Abbott,  President  of  the  College, 
together  with  his  Annual  Report  on  the  state  of  the 
College,  addressed  to  the  Saperintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  the  State. 

In  his  annual  report  Presid  ent  Abbott  congratu- 
lates the  Legislature  of  Michigan  on  having  adopted 
a  wiser  course  than  many  other  States  in  giviog 
the  control  of  the  College  to  a  Board  of  Managers 
of  only  eight  members.  But  if  the  harmony  of 
action  on  the  part  of  this  board,  which  it  is  claimed 
haa  always  existed,  has  been  the  result  of  this 
small  number,  are  we  Justified  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  a  vol- 
untary association  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  which 
is  popular  enough  to  have  received  $16,000  during 
the  past  year,  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  i  It  is 
certainly  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
antagonism  between  the  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  Agricultural  College  of  any  State,  and  we 
should  deem  almost  any  compromise  justifiable 
which  might  be  necessary  to  secure  c(M>peration 
between  these  two  bodies. 

With  no  disposition  to  intermeddle  with  the 
controversy  which  has  existed  for  some  years  be- 
tween these  two  institutions  in  Michigan,  we  have 
gleaned  the  following  facts  flrom  the  report  of  the 
President  of  the  college,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  this  pioneer  institution  has  done,  and 
what  it  is  now  doing. 

The  number  of  students  the  past  year  has  been 
82,  with  an  average  attendance  of  80 ;  viz. :  in  the 
Senior  class  10;  Juniors  13;  Sophomores  23,  and 
Freshmen  34.  There  has  been  no  preparatoiy  de- 
partment the  past  year.  The  average  age  of  the 
Seniors  is  stated  at  216-10;  Juniors  and  Sopho- 
mores, 20  4-10 ;  and  Freshmen,  18  8-10.  During  the 
past  seven  years  84  students  have  been  graduated, 
10  of  whom  received  their  diplomas  at  the  last 
commencement— showing  an  average  of  four  grad- 
oates  per  year  for  the  six  years  preceding  the 
present. 

Of  these  24  graduates,  8  are  fanners,  another 
owns  a  f^m  which  he  is  clearing  Arom  his  earn- 
ings as  a  teacher,  and  which  he  expects  to  work 
himself.  Four  are  instructors  in  other  agricultu- 
ral colleges,  and  a  fifth  was  for  ibur  years  a  pro- 
fessor in  this  college,  but  is  now  engaged  in  other 
pursuits.  One  graduate  is  a  machinist,  one  a  sur- 
veyor, two  died  in  the  United  States  service,  and 
the  remaining  five  are  engaged  in  teaching  or  other 
callings  not  considered  industrial.  Three  of  the 
graduates  named  as  professors  have  charge  of 
farms,  gardens,  teams,  &c.,  and  should  perhaps 
be  classed  as  farmers.  The  occupations  that  will 
be  chosen  by  the  ten  graduated  this  year  are  not 
yet  known.    Many  students  have  taken  only  a 


partial  course.    Of  the  82  students,  60  were  sons 
of  farmers. 

There  has  been  no  nnrvly  conduct,  no  rowdyish 
noises  or  pranks,  or  occasion  for  discipline  for 
such  conduct  during  the  year.  The  students  have 
had  free  and  unwatched  access  at  all  times  to  the 
ripening  grapes,  muskmelons,  watermelons  and 
other  fruits,  and  no  instance  of  meddling  wit|i 
them  has  been  known. 

All  the  students  labor,  except  when  exempt  for 
physical  disability.  Consequently  there  is  no 
caste  in  the  college  arising  from  difference  in  this 
respect.  The  regular  hours  of  labor  are  from  half- 
past  one  to  half-past  four  each  afternoon,  Saturdays 
excepted,  when  labor  is  fhmisbed  only  on  request. 

The  officers  of  the  college  work  with  the  students. 
The  professors  of  agriculture,  and  horticultore, 
and  of  Chemistry  are  often  seen  in  the  college 
fields  and  shops,  with  implements,  teams,  tools,  in 
almost  eveiy  variety  of  labor.  The  President 
says :— "I  believe  there  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
college  who  has  not  been  used  fh>m  childhood  to 
labor  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  to  have  the 
care  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  all  but  two  of  them 
were  reared  on  farms."  Lectures  are  not  infre- 
quently given  in  the  field,  or  yards  where  the  stock 
is  kept.  The  students  work  cheerfolly,  as  most  of 
them  were  accustomed  to  labor  before  entering 
the  college.  Good  workers  receive  f^m  7  to  73£ 
cents  an  hour.  The  great  variety  in  the  labors  re- 
quired, and  their  relation  to  their  studies,  serve  to 
interest  them,  and  they  often  manifest  a  strong  In- 
terest in  furthering  the  work  to  be  done.  The  beei 
acMolars  are  (timoet  tUwaye  the  best  workers. 

The  farm,  gardens  and  lawns  cover  an  area  of 
676  teres;  the  apple  orchard  16  acres;  four  farm 
fields  67  acres ;  pasture  20,  and  nearly  80  acres 
contain  the  lawn,  buildings,  gardens,  &c  The  s<^ 
is  exceedingly  various.  Additional  buildings  are 
needed  for  the  students  and  for  the  farm. 

This  college  went  into  operation  in  1857,  long 
before  the  congresfcional  grant ;  has  not  as  yet  re- 
ceive d  any  income  from  that  grant,  but  has  been 
supported  by  legislative  appropriations.  Its  share 
of  public  lands  is  240,000  acres.  The  snl:()ect  of 
their  disposition  Is  now  before  the  legislature. 
We  are  also  told  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Legislature  now  in  session  have  a 
Committee  on  the  Agricultural  College.  A  ma- 
jority are  said  to  be  farmers,  and  the  chairman  Co 
have  been  raised  on  a  farm.  This  committee  lately 
made  a  report  to  the  House  highly  commending  the 
C&Uege. 

Hl&BaFOBDB  IN  MAIHS. 
Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  of  Lansing,  Mldu, 
having  noticed  the  porchase  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
leigh and  Shores,  of  Fairfield,  of  Mr.  Cocb- 
rane^s  herd  of  Herefords,  says  in  the  Mdime 
Farmer: — 

*I  think  the  farmers  of  your  State  may  be 
congratulated  on  this  acquisition.    In  some 
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tections  of  Maine,  considerable  experience  has 
already  been  had  with  the  Herefords, — L  think 
they  have  generally  done  well.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  their  characteristics  ren- 
der them  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  cattle  are  lat^ely  used  in  the  State. 
For  working  oxen,  they  stand  in  the  first  class, 
possessing  nearly  the  activity  of  the  Devon, 
with  at  least  as  good  hardiness,  and  with  weight 
enough  for  any  kind  of  labor.  When  they 
have  served  their  time  at  the  yoke,  they  will 
fatten  very  easily,  and  produce  the  first  quality 
of  beef.  .If  not  wanted  for  work,  they  wui 
fatten  at  as  early  an  age  as  any  cattle,  if 
reared  and  treated  in  the  same.  way.  For 
milk,  they  are  as  good  in  point  of  quantity,  as 
any  breed  having  an  equal  tendency  to  fatten, 
and  their  milk  is  of  extra  richness. 

Mr.  Cochrane^s  stock,  through  the  herd  of 
Fred  Wm.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Ouelph,  Ontario, 
traces  to  the  herds  of  those  eminent  English 
breeders,  the  late  Lord  Berwick  and  Lord 
Bateman,  and  thence  to  herds  which  were  fa- 
mous more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Before 
Lord  Berwick^s  death  I  spent  a  day  with  much 
satisfaction,  in  examining  his  three  hundred 
Herefords. 

The^  bull  Compton  Lad  is  an  animal  of  ex- 
traordinary symmtitr^,  very  heavy  in  propor- 
tion to  his  bulk,  having  very  thick  flesh  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  laid  evenly  over  his  frame, 
forming  such  a  carcase  of  beef  as  butchers 
who  cater  to  epicurean  palates  like  to  obtain. 
At  the  same  time,  all  his  points  indicate  health, 
a  strong  constitution,  and  great  muscular 
strength.  I  shall  expect  that  oxen  bred  from 
htm  imd  the  right  kind  of  cows,  will  be  able  to 
perform  as  much  work,  either  in  the  plough- 
field  or  '^logging  swamp,^*  as  has  ever  been 
done  by  any  catue. 

Many  of  the  cows  and  heifers  of  the  herd 
are  very  fine,  and  those  who  see  them  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  left  Mr.  Cochrane^s 
farm,  must  be  satisfied  that  they  a^-e  able  to 
carry  weight  an  iJieir  backs  to  a  remarkable 
d^ree. 

SCAB  IN  BHBKP. 
In  connection  with  our  remarks  last  week 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Jetter  of  Brad- 
lord,  Mass.,  for  a  remedy  for  the  Scab  in 
sheep,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  re- 
cently published  book  on  **The  Diseases  of 
Sheep,"  by  Dr.  H.  Qok  :— 

Six  pounds  of  burnt,  nnslaoked  lime  must 
be  slacked  by  sprinkling  water  upon  it  in  a 
proper  veBsel,  to  whkca  six  pounds  of  potash 
and  ten  quarts  of  water  are  to  be  added ;  this 
mixture  must  be  boiled  and  well  stirred  for 
about  an  hour.  When  this  lye  has  been 
boiled  snfiiciently,  eight  pounds  of  pine  oil 
and  two  quarts  of  tar  must  be  added  and  well 
stirred  into  the  same.  In  another  and  larger 
▼easel  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco-leaves  must 


be  boiled  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  quarts  of 
water  for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  this 
decoction  is  to  be  thrown  into  a  lai^ge  tab 
(the  tobacco-leaves  are  thrown  away  as 
worthless).  To  this  decoction  the  above- 
described  lye  is  to  be  added,  and  both  must 
be  well  stirred  and  mixed  together.  The 
remedy  is  then  ready,  the  quantity  being  suf- 
ficient for  one  hundred  sheep. 

It  must  be  applied  in  the  following  manner : 
The  sheep  must  be  laid  sideways  upon  a 
board  of  sufiicient  size,  one  assistant  holding 
all  four  lees  of  the  animal,  another  assistant 
pressing  its  nead  down  and  parting  the  wool 
lengthwise  from  the  ear  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  hind  leg,  the  parting  line  remaining  about 
three  or  lour  inches  cistant  along  the  middle 
of  the  back.  Another  assistant  applies  the 
lye  or  wash  (which  must  be  of  a  temperature 
of  about  110^  or  120^  Farenheit,  or  warm 
enough  to  suffer  the  hand  to  touch  the  same) 
by  means  of  a  sponge  or  bottle  along  the 
parting  line,  so  that  the  fluid  will  flow  into 
the  separated  fleece.  The  animal  must  then 
be  turned  over  and  the  lye  applied  in  the 
same  manner  upon  the  other  side.  After  this 
the  animal  must  be  put  upon  its  feet,  the  wool 
parted  straight  along  tlie  middle  of  the  back, 
beginning  at  the  neck  and  ending  at  the  tail. 

A  quart  of  lye  is  sufficient  for  each  unshorn 
sheep.  The  part  of  the  skin  covered  with 
scuif  is  to  be  cleaned  by  means  of  a  dull  knife 
or  bv  the  finger  nails,  and  separately  sup- 
plied with  said  lye.  As  the  wash  or  bath 
adherrs  to  the  skin  in  a  uniform  manner, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  further  rubbing  the 
same  into  the  fleece. 

In  case  the  disease  is  of  an  obstinate  char^ 
acter,  the  remedy  must  bs  applied  again  in 
the  same  manner  in  about  eight  or  ten  da}  s, 
whereby  a  greater  security  against  further 
damage  is  obtained. 

Such  a  treatment  requires  very  little  time ; 
from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  animals  can 
be  washed  in  one  of  the  shortest  winter  days. 
The  lye  should  be  kept  sufliciently  warm  dur- 
ing the  operation.  This  lye  recommends 
itself  not  only  by  its  efilciency,  but  also  by  its 
cheapness,  the  outlay  being  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  value  of  its  benefits.  '' 


BAKBOBir  BTT.Ti, 
Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  remember 
a  suggestion  made  last  year  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Sanborn  that  the  name  of  this  locality,  in 
West  Springfield,  N.  H.,  be  changed  to  Sugar 
Hill.  The  reasons  assigned,  were  the  fact  ^lai 
most  of  the  Sanboms  by  whom  the  hill  was 
fir^t  settled  had  left,  and  that  five  of  the 
eleven  families  that  now  occupy  the  old  farms  • 
made  last  year  80,154  pounds  of  sugar.  Be* 
lieving  that  the  process  of  manufacture  adopted 
by  the  experienced  sugar  makers  of  '^Sugar" 
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Hill,  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  own  a  sugar 
orchard,  we  oopy  the  following  article  from 
the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  written  bj  **J.  L. 
S.  :"— 

In  reply  to  "Qaerist^^  in  regard  to  cleans- 
ing molasses  hogsheads  for  sap  holders,  I 
woald  say  that  I  never  found  any  way  to  make 
them  as  good  as  holders  made  on  purpose  for 
sap  and  never  used  for  anything  else. 

I  keep  my  buckets  and  holders  in  a  perfectly 
dry  place  when  not  in  use,  and  never  use  them 
for  anything  but  sugar  making.  When  ready 
to  use  them  in  the  spring,  thoroughly  wash  and 
scald  them  and  repeat  the  process  when  1  take 
them  up. 

My  way  of  tapping  is  to  use  one-half  or  five- 
eighths  tapering  bit,  bore  the  hole  one  and 
one- fourth  inches.  Have  usually  used  a  pine 
apout  whittled  slant  so  it  will  not  go  into  the 
tree  so  as  to  cover  any  of  the  grains.  Have 
a  bolder  with  two  heads  to  gather  the  sap  in, 
with  a  cover  oi;!  top  to  turn  the  sap  in.  Draw 
to  camp  with  oxen.  Use  sheet  iron  pans  set 
in  a  brick  arch,  one  pan  set  in  front  of  the 
other.  The  front  pan  has  an  iron  grate  under 
it«  so  all  the  ashes  fall  out  of  the  way.  Use 
wood  four  or  five  feet  long  Let  sap  run  into 
front  pan  and  dip  into  back  pan  as  fast  as 
needed.  Boil  until  I  get  about  six  barrels 
into  the  back  pan,  then  let  it  boil  gently  until 
it  is  the  right  thickness,  what  you  would  call 
thin  molasses ;  then  strain  in  holders  made  for 
the  purpose,  iJiat  will  hold  ten  or  twelve  gal- 
lons, made  about  two  and  one-half  feet  high. 
Let  it  set  over  ni^ht,  turn  it  off  carefully  the 
next  day  and  do  it  down  to  your  liking.  Do 
it  off  in  a  fiiat  pan  made  for  the  purpose.  One 
that  will  hold  eight  gallons  is  large  enough  for 
200  trees. 

For  the  Sew  England  Fanner, 
FABMBBS'  OOXrVSlTTIONS. 

,  The  meetings  which  have  recently  been 
held  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  pro- 
gress of  American  agriculture  have  awakened 
a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  those  present,  but  I  trust  also  among 
the  multitudes  who  have  read  the  reports  of 
those  gatherings.  It  has  not  been  my  privil- 
ege to  attend  either  of  those  meetings ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  plan  has  yet  been  devised 
to  advance  agricultural  interests  that  will  at 
all  compare  with  it  in  its  general  utility  to  the 
farming  community. 

Our  State  and  county  societies  at  their  fall 
exhibitions  have  done  much  to  stimulate  far- 
mers in  the  way  of  raising  good  stock,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  &c.,  but  these  conventions  em- 
brace a  much  wider  and  deeper  range  of  ob- 
'  jects,  and  are  calculated,  if  rightly  improved, 
to  meet  every  want  of  the  farmer,  enlightening 
his  path  through  every  step  of  his  progress. 
Judiciously  managed  they  wiu  serve  to  remedy 


in  no  small  degree  the  inconvenience  farmen 
have  so  long  labored  under,  of  working  single 
handed  and  alone,  and  give  them  advantages 
which  other  callings  enjoy  of  combine!  effort 
and  unity  of  action. 

Agriculture  in  this  country  has  occupied  in 
some  respects  an  unnatural,  dependent  posi- 
tion. With  a  certain  class  neither  farming 
nor  farmers  are  appreciated  as  the  merits  of 
their  calling,  or  the  merits  of  their  bwn  stand- 
ing and  infiaence  in  society  demand.  This 
must  be  remedied  in  great  measure  by  farmers 
themselves.  They  must  awake,  not  only  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  calling,  but  to  the  mag" 
nitude  of  their  power.  They  need  to  come 
forth  from  their  back-ground  retreats,  and 
stand  fearlessly  in  the  front,  asserting  man- 
fully their  rights.  Their  voice  should  be 
heard  in  our  legislative  halls,  and  heard  in 
such  a  way  as  to-be  heeded.  We  need  at  this 
moment  a  general  expression  from  the  whole 
farming  interesf,  on  the  subject  of  a  Recipro- 
city Treaty.  Not  only  our  wool  interest  but 
every  farming  interest  needs  to  be  carefully 
guarded.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished 
when  farmers  learn  to  act  in  concert,  and  I 
know  of  no  way  to  secure  this  result  so  effec- 
tually as  through  agricultural  conventions. 

But  it  was  not  my  object  to  write  a  paper 
setting  forth  the  good  results  of  these  conven- 
tions, (this  is  already  well  understood  0  hut 
to  suggest  through  the  columns  of  the  N.  £. 
Farmer  the  propriety  of  holding  similar  con- 
ventions, once  a  year  at  least,  in  all  our  coun- 
ties ;  not  to  interfere  with  State  conventions^ 
but  rather  as  auxiliary  to  them ;  not  to  aoper- 
cede  those  county  societies  now  formed,  or  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  our  annual  exhibi- 
tions, but  to  make  those  societies  more  effi- 
cient, and  those  exhibitions  more  profitable. 
Perhaps  the  same  organizations  would  answer 
for  one,  as  for  the  other,  and  the  same  officers 
plan  and  preside  in  each. 

In  most  of  our  small  towns,  with  scattered 
population,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
sustpin  for  a  great  length  of  time  a  good  far- 
mers^ club.  These  county  clubs  or  conventions 
would  naturally  awaken  a  deeper  interest 
amons:  the  masses  by  bringing  out  men  capa- 
ble of  speaking  on  the  various  subjects  as- 
signed tnem.  We  have  in  all  our  counties, 
intelligent  farmers  who  are  quaLfied  to  discuss 
with  profit  the  various  questions  that  would 
naturally  arise  at  those  meetings.  Our  best 
farmers  would  thus  be  brought  together,  the 
best  methods  of  production  and  culavation  be 
brought  out,  and  the  best  plans  devised  for  the 
mutual  good  of  all.  J.  F.  Frbnch. 

North. Hampton,  N,  E.,  Feb.,  1869. 


Good  Yield. — ^Mr.  A.  M.  Foster  of  Calais, 
Vt.,  raised  the  past  season,  forty-five  bushels 
of  wheat  on  one  acre  of  ground,  from  two 
bushels  of  seed.  ^ 
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tabus'    Sjeparttn^ttt* 


IiOVlB  IiiaHTBNB  I.ABOB. 


A  food  mtta  TOM  from  ber  bed  one  morn,  * 

And  tbongbt  with  a  nervous  dread 
Of  tbe  pill  a  of  clotbee  to  be  washed,  and  more 

Than  a  dozen  moolhs  to  be  fed. 
Tbtre's  the  meals  to  get  for  the  men  In  the  field, 

And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  »ehool,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and  ehamed; 

And  all  to  be  done  this  day. 

It  bad  rained  In  the  nl^bt,  and  all  the  wood 

Was  wet  aa  It  eonld  be : 
There  were  pnddlogs  and  pies  to  bake,  beaidea 

A  loaf  of  eake  for  tea. 
And  the  day  was  hot  and  her  aohirg  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said, 
**If  maidens  bat  knew  what  good  wlyea  know, 

Tbey  would  be  iD  no  haste  to  wed  F 

"Jennie,  what  do  yon  think  I  told  Ben  Brown  1^ 

Called  the  former  firom  tfte  well ; 
And  a  flush  erept  up  his  bronzed  brow, 

And  falaeyea  half  bashfbUy  feU. 
**It  was  this,"  he  said,  and  coming  near. 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down. 
Kissed  her  elieek— "  'Twas  this,  that  you  were  thebest, 

And  the  dearest  wife  in  town  I" 

The  ftfmer  went  baek  to  the  field,  and  the  wife 

In  a  amiling  and  absent  way, 
Bang  snatehea  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  In  her  head  waa  gone^  and  the  elothee 

Were  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea ; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  waa  sweet, 

And  aa  golden  aa  it  oould  be. 

'*Jnat  think,"  the  children  all  called  In  a  breath, 

*'Tom  Wood  baa  run  off  to  sea ! 
He  wouldn't,  I  know,  if  he  «nly  had 

As  happy  a  home  aa  we." 
The  night  came  down,  and  the  goodwife  smiled 

To  herself,  as  she  softly  said  :— 
'"Tts  so  sweet  to  labor  for  those  we  love, 

It's  not  strange  that  maids  will  wed  I" 
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A  ooirespondent  desires  a  receipt  for  making 

I<emon  Fie. 

MEB8B8.  Editobs  :— It  was  my  good  fortune 
■ome  years  ago  to  eat,  what  was  called,  a  Yankee 
femon  pie.  It  was  delicious,  ai^d  I  have  always 
regretted  that  I  did  not  obtain  the  recipe,  and  in 
looking  orer  yonr  list  of  receipts  for  all  sorts  of 
nice  things,  it  occurred  to  me  that  yon  might  be 
able  to  obtain  what  I  desire.  This  pie  was  rery 
delicioiis,  as  I  said,  but  yery  simple  in  eominieHon, 
I  know  it  contained  apples  (chopped),  molasses 
and  other  good  things,  but  this  is  all  I  know. 
Please  make  enquiries  through  your  paper  and 
oblige  A  Bbadeb  and  8ubsc&zbb&. 

CoDTisH.— With  the  advent  of  the  cold  of  win- 
ter, codfish  comes  into  season.  There  aie  those 
who  like  this  fi{»h  dunng  the  warmer  months ;  bat 
eommend  us  to  a  deep  sea- cod,  caught  in  cold 
weather— one  which,  when  cooked,  exhibits  i^e 
flesh  separating  from  the  bone  in  solid  flakes  that 
retain  their  white  cnryainres  as  they  are  distrib- 
•led  by  the  carrer.   Byen  the  very  scraps  left  of 


the  cod  may  be  utilized,  and  made  a  most  savory 
dish.  Pick  the  flakes  of  fi^h  awav  Arom  the  bones 
and  skin  before  they  get  cold,  when  wanted,  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  what  is  left  of  the  sauce 
(oyster,  anchovy,  or  otber)'with  which  they  were 
originally  served.  Add  a  dozen  or  more  fresh 
oysters  and  their  liquor.  If  those  are  not  enough 
to  moisten  the  flsh  (and  1:  only  requires  to  be  jus>t 
moistened),  make  up  the  deticiency  with  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  melted  batter.  Warm  very  carefhlly 
over  a  gentle  fire ;  when  once  hot  through  set  it 
aside.  Surround  your  dish  (previously  well-heat- 
ed) wUh  a  wall  of  delicate  mashed  potatoes,  so  as 
to  leave  a  hollow  in  the  middle.  In  this  hollow 
deposit  your  warmed-up  fish,  with  its  sauce.  Sprin- 
kle, over  the  flsh  only,  grated  bread  crumbs  or  bis- 
cuit raspings ;  set  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  sharp 
oven  or  under  a  salamander;  and,  when  nicely 
browned  on  the  top,  serve. 

Fried  cod  is  not  sufflciently  used  in  this  countxy. 
Slices  two  inches  thick,  done  with  eggs  and  crumbs, 
and  fried  a  light  brown,  in  plenty  of  fat,  are  deli- 
cious. 

PuH  Chowdbb.— The  best  flsh  for  chowder  ate 
haddock  and  striped  bass.  Cut  the  flsh  in  pieces 
an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  square ;  take  six  or 
eight  slices  of  salt  pork ;  put  them  in  the  bottom 
of  an  iron  pot,  and  fry  them  till  crisp.  Take  out 
the  pork,  leaving  the  fat ;  chop  the  pork  fine.  Put 
in  th3  pot  a  layer  of  flsh,  layer  of  split  crackers, 
some  of  the  chopped  pork,  a  little  black  and  red 
pepper,  a  little  chopped  onion,  then  another  layer 
of  flsh,  split  crackers  and  seasoning.  This  do  till 
yon  have  used  your  flsh.  Then  just  cover  the 
flsh  with  water,  and  stew  slowly  till  it  is  tender ; 
thicken  the  gravy  with  pounded  cracker;  add  cat- 
sup if  you  like.  BoiL  up  the  gravy  once,  and  pour 
over  the  flsh;  squeeze  in  the  Juice  of  a  lemon. 
Add  salt  if  necessaiy. 

Cooking  Dribd  Applbs.— Wash  sour  dried 
apples,  being  carefhl  to  do  it  quickly,  and  put  in  a 

Sorcelain  kettle.  Have  ready  a  tea-kettle  of  boil- 
ig  water,  and  pour  over  them,  filling  your  pre- 
serve kettle.  Cover  closely,  and  as  they  require 
more  water  add  boiling.  When  they  are  cooked 
tender,  ready  to  pour  out,  have  about  the  propor- 
tion of  three  pints  of  Juice  to  three  quarts  of^the 
apple.  If  they  are  boiled  too  dry  tbey  will  be 
strong  and  unpleasant,  if  too  much  is  left  in  it- 
insipid.  Do  not  sweeten  while  warm,  but  as  yon 
wish  them  for  the  table— a  tablospoonful  of  sugar 
to  a  vegetable  dish  full  of  the  sauce.  Dried  ap- 
ples, in  this  fhiit-growlng  country,  are  not  usually 
counted  among  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  but  in 
this  year  of  scarcity  they  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly palatable,  prepared  in  the  above  manner-^ 
having  much  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  flruit.  If  yon 
wish  uiem  *'extra*'  nice,  add  grated  lemon  peel, 
from  a  lemon  partly  dried,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  sugar.  For  pies,  sift  as  pumpkins,  adding 
small  bits  of  lemon  or  orange  peel.— GamMmtown 
T$legrtq>h, 

Afplb  Boll  ob  Applb  Pudding.— Make  a 
paste  with  one-fourth  ot  a  pound  of  butter  to  one 
of  flour  mixed  with  water,  not  very  stiif.  Peel 
and  slice  rather  thick,  tart  apples ;  roll  the  paste 
very  thin,  or  as  thin  as  the  bottom  crust  of  a  pie, 
spread  the  apples  on  a  crust  so  as  to  cover  it, 
dredge  on  a  little  flour  and  roll  it  as  tightly  as 
possible.  Cut  the  ends  even  and  put  it  in  the 
steamer,  or  wrap  it  in  a  thick  cloth  and  boll  it. 
It  will  take  one  hour  steady  cooking.  Serve  with 
butter  and  sugar.  Cut  it  in  thin  slices  from  the 
end  when  serving. — Weaiem  Rural. 

DBLICIOT78  Bbbakpast  Caxe. — Swcct  milk  one 
quart,  one  and  a  quarter  pints  of  flne  sifted  Indian 
meal,  two  eggs,  and  a  little  salt;  bake  forty  min- 
utes in  a  quick  oven,  bring  to  the  table  while  hot, 
and  serve  with  butter. 
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Good  Bhbakpaat  Bolls.— A  hot  roll  for  break- 
out is  a  most  toothfome  article  of  diet,  when  made 
right,  othef  wiae  they  are  only  fit  for  the  pigs.  I 
make  mine  as  follows,  and  I  think  them  hard  to 
beat :— Take  two  quarts  of  floar,  make  a  hole  in  it 
and  ponr  in  one  pint  of  curd  milk  that  has  been 
boiled  with  one  cap  of  batter  melted  in  it,  and 
half  a  cap  of  good  yeast.  Let  it  stand  without 
mixing  two  or  three  hours;  then  salt  and  knead 
it  and  let  it  rise  again  in  the  pans  before  baking. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  about  fitleen  minutes.— G«r- 
manfowm  TBlegraph, 

Stewed  Oystebs.— We  take  firom  an  exchange 
the  following,  which  is  worthy  of  trial : 

Wo  suppose  that  nine  out  of  ten  housekeepers 
will  contradict  us  point  blank  in  a  statement  that 
jDine  out  of  ten  of  them  do  not  know  how  to  stew  a 
dish  of  oysters.  By  the  ordinary  routine  that  near« 
ly  every  one  follows,  either  the  oysters  are  stewed 
and  shriveled  out  of  all  semblance  of  themselves 
in  shape,  Bize  and  flavor,  or  else  the  soup  and 
"thickening*'  has  a  raw  taste  that  spoils  it.  Here 
is  the  right  method.  Trv  it  once,  and  we'll  war- 
rant you  won't  need  telling  the  second  time.  Pick 
the  oysters  out  of  the  juice  with  a  fork,  as  dry  as 
possible ;  stew  the  juice,  thickening  milk  or  water, 
of  which  the  soup  is  to  be  made,  until  thoroughly 
cooked ;  then  drop  the  oysters  in,  and  Just  as  the 
cooled  soup  begins  to  show  signs  of  simmering, 
empty  out  altogether,  and  yon  will  have  rich  soup 
and  plump  oysters,  luscious  enough  to  make  you 
think  you  never  tasted  real  oysters  before. 


In  the  thorn.  Nature  has  provided  man  with  the 
pattern  and  the  first  idea  of  the  pin.  When  Adam 
and  Eve,  after  their  fail,  but  before  their  expul- 
sion from  Eden,  made  themselves  aprons  of  fig- 
trees,  they  doubtless  used  the  thorn  in  the  con* 
stmction  of  their  first  garments.  In  the  davs  of 
innocence  there  was  no  ase  for  pins ;  and  it  was 

Srobably  this  fkct  which  caused  Byron  to  describe 
nan  when,  metamorphosed  into  Joanna,  he  or 
she  is  unrobing  in  the  seraglio,  as 

**  Pricking  her  fingers  with  tboie  enrsed  pins, 
Which  larely  wire  Invented  for  oar  sins, 
Making  a  woman  like  a  poreaplne— 
Not  to  be  rMhIy  tonohed." 

The  pins  thus  anathematised  by  the  poet  are, 
however,  comparatively  a  modem  invention.  In 
all  the  records  which  we  have  of  man's  past  his- 
tory we  find  evidence  that  articles  for  fastening 
clothes  always  existetl,  but  very  unlike  the  pres- 
ent. In  the  museums  which  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  ruinS'Of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  or 
Uriconlam  in  England,  we  find  skewers  of  bone, 
of  brass,  of  silver,  of  gold,  which  were  used  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  representations  of  the  life  of 
the  people  found  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
we  discern  the  means  which  they  employed  for 
like  necessary  purpose ;  but  nowhere  do  we  meet 
with  a  modern  pm.  In  Strntt's  illustrations  we 
find  ribbons,  loop-holes,  laces  with  points  and 
tags,  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  ofevery  form,  size 
and  vareiy  of  ase,  and  often  turned  to  very  extra- 
ordinaiy  and  surprisiDg  account  in  completing  the 
toilette  of  the  ancient  belle  and  adonmient  of  the 
ancient  beau.  The  modem  pin  would  have  been 
of  little  use  in  sustaining  that  towering  head-dress, 
in  fasieniog  that  wonderfhi  cloak,  in  keeping  up 
those  curioably  slashed  tunics,  or  in  retaining  the 
stiff  uprightness  of  that  extraordinary  raff.  After 
pins  came  into  use  these  tecentriclties  of  costume 
and  fashiou  were  desthied  to  give  place  to  other 
ftshions,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  moaen  pin  has 

Elayed  tricks  as  Ikutattte  as  its  manar  SBMtitiilM 
I  the  olden  time. 


History  tells  us  that  iron-wire  pins  were  first 
introduced  into  Bngland  in  the  year  1460.  The 
finer  examples  of  brass  manufiictare  required  a 
queen  to  procure  them.  They  were  brought  from 
France  by  the  beautiful  Catharine  Howard,  one 
of  his  wives  whom  the  "great**  Henry  YIII.  bo- 
headed.  Bat  though  introduced  by  a  queen,  and 
doubtless  at  first  an  article  exclusively  'applied  to 
aristocratic  uses,  they  soon  became  a  meaaure  of 
value  fm  things  not  valued  at  all.  "Not  worth  a 
pin"  is  a  proverb  which  we  find  in  use  soon  after 
their  intnxlnction.  Thomas  Tusser,  who  wrote 
about  1550,  writing  of  a  not  very  reputable  char- 
acter, says : 

"His  fi  tch  is  to  flatter,  to  get  what  he  eon, 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pin  fur  thee  then." 

And  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  show  hia  utter 
indifference  to  life  by  saying : 

"I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pia'a  fee." 

At  the  present  time  millions  of  these  nsefhl 
articles  are  wasted  in  a  year. 

We  find  plus  first  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
commerce  in  a  statute*  of  1483.  From  a  law 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  meet  with 
some  specific  description  oi  the  kind  of  pins  made 
—at  least,  of  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  For 
instance,  It  is  declared  to  be  the  will  ot  the  Legis- 
lature that  "no  person  should  put  to  sale  any  pins 
but  only  such  as  shall  be  d'<uble-headed,  and  have 
the  heads  soldered  fast  to  the  shanks  of  the  pins, 
well  smoothed,  the  shanks  well  shapen,  the  points 
well  and  round  filed,  canted  and  sharpened."  A 
pin  possessing  these  qualities  would  not  be  a  bad 
pin  even  now. 


WOMAliT. 

In  a  recent  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  word  womanly  and 
womanish.  Womanly  is  almost  a  reverential 
epithet.  It  implies  goodness,  tenderness, 
fidelity.  '*Un womanly  rags^^  was  the  strong- 
est phrase  Hood  could  find  for  expressins  a 
ICarb  which  nnsexed  its  wearer.  An  un- 
womanly woman  means  a  monstrosity  l  while 
trae  womanlj^  pity,  or  real  womanljr  sym^hy, 
is  a  sometbtnff  which  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  all  woo  have  sufifered,  or  are  saflTer^ 
ing.  To  be  womanly  is  consistent  with  talent 
and  genius,  though  there  are  numy  clever 
women  whose  womanliness  is  not  preeminent. 
In  short,  to  be  womanly  should  be  the  first 
grace  of  woman ;  and  the  epithet,  if  applied 
to  men,  as  it  is  in  rare  instances,  and  under 
circumstances  which  are  exceptional,  conveys 
an  impression  of  goodness  of  heart,  of  a  na- 
ttue  unspotted  h^  the  world,  and  of  trust- 
worthiness tmsulUed  and  complete.  Woman- 
ish is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  conveys  the 
Oriental  or  brute  notion  of  women :  puppets, 
coy*  frightened,  useless,  and  without  soul  or 
brain — creatures  to  be  used  as  plaything  by 
the  superior  animal,  and  to  be  thrown  aside— 
beings  whose  humanity  is  devoid  of  all  that 
makes  humanity  holy ;  such  are  the  womanish 
women  of  the  sensualists  of  the  East — such  ia 
the  contemptuous  meaning  the  adjective  bears 
here.  To  speak  of  an  Engliiihman  as  womaa- 
'  '  11  to  hold  him  up  to  the  bitterest  contempt. 
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^mri^s'    Qepartnunt. 


AHM*  (iTl  IiM  Iwr  dotl  to  ■!«>; 
0«v«T«itb*T  op«B  ajw  ftooi  ilgai : 
"M*  flollr  aiiut  nrj  qaM  ■'■Pi" 
BIM  MM  i  ''I'm  plujiac  Uwt  Wi  olflif." 

Tbm  e'oH  lo  her  mottaar'i  (Ida  ibn  oun*, 
B^'lnf,  vtUi  pleadlDs  TDlee  mod  looli,— 
■■  r<  li  BB  •  (tor;,  won't  fan,  pl«u«  ? 


TMDaMUs(tiKi»d:  "Wbilihillli 
■^  M  tt  b«  u;  UiIdk,  molher  d<  ar  t 
SiiDMMacTsiT  pnu*  ud  bI»: 
BMMUni  I  Btnr  brnvs  beard  bgfon; 
Hwnrtlilng  dutt  i  jaa  tma  1*11  li  twlea." 

Tbr  molhn-  (biMk  bar  hud,  and  tbe  amU* 
Broka  ta  a  m«ry  L(ii(b,  ■■Toq  aak 
^r  *anT  IblDg/  y«t  1l  aannt.'^  iha  aald, 
"Ion  raally  aat  u*  quite  a  laak." 

Dtd  jon  evMrhearDftheebaTiBed  lake? 


Th*  mi*  boT,  wbe,  IMn>  atona 
la  a  Itnla  hm«f  daU  mT  alone, 
B.rall  d  low  na  wooda  ODa  anmiwr  daf , 
And  bH  with  a  ■utt  woodUbd  to, 
Wbo  all  la  •  laogidnc  whMpar,  naka 
Tba  UddaD  ebarai  of  the  ITOMO  uka? 

How  the  nttla  boy.  with  erarat*  titM, 
Did  wbalaoerer  Ibera  wiatoda; 

Twlee  aeveDteea  rlddl^a  apoiiailor  kaew: 
lyiDf  aaatbt  ■  rjDnialn  Ibal  ilpplid  Uii 
Biota  a  itiaj  beam  from  a  fallen  al^r ; 
Haonb  d  a  Eaddw  ihat  reaebed  tbe  iky; 
Sdicd  an  eagle  Ibat,  taDirtlDtbT, 
Omrrjad  Mm  eloH  10  tbe  barolni  ann, 
WbtreH'dlug.  at1iat,bral,l>oiidaM, 


Lai  wida  llHrllwftoieD  portali  wide 
•Arlael'enedtbeklDg;  'Dncbamed,  t 
A*atU  llw  ona  ftwn  ley  ibrall 
WitD  the  bamlDg  kay  baa  fnad  oi  all  I 


'■  nu9  with  a  ■lib,— 


A  flnr,  ftall-grown  troat  bad  fbr  somB  time  kept 
bli  iiAtion  In  acli&r  itrMmi  when, one monilDg, 
a  cai,  cztrsvaganUj  fond  ot  (Isb,  u  call  are  wont 
to  tw,  cangbi  a  gllmpsa  of  hlir,  ai  he  gilded  from 
bneatbanoTCrhanglngpart  uftbe  bank,  toward 
tue  mkldte  of  tbe  nvcr;  and  with  tbU  EllmpM, 
fbe  TMolfed  to  ipare  ou  palna  to  captan  him.  Aa 
(he  iM  on  tlM  buk  wwlilDC  lor  tbe  rettim  of  tho 


Bib,  and  li 


ind  laying  a  plan  fbr  ber  cnterpriM,  ■ 

K,  and.  Minting  ber,  >aid,  "Tour  >em 
m,  a  pleasant  place  this  toe  taking 


fbx 

'Mrs.  tati,  a  pleasant  place  ttils  toe  takiog  tbe 

irning  air;  and  a  Double  place  for  flsb,  eh!" 
"Oood-momtDe,  Mr.  Roynari], '  replied  tliecati 
"the  place  ii,  as  ynn  nay,  pleasanl  enoQgh.  Ab 
for  fibb,  yon  tan  Judge  for  yourieif  wbtlher  ibere 
are  any  in  this  piu-t  of  tbe  river.  I  du  not  deny 
tbat  near  the  lalli,  abont  four  mllea  from  hen, 
•ome  verr  Uae  aalmoo  and  o;ber  Uih  bIm  ateto 
be  found.'  At  this  moment,  very  Inuppotilely 
for  the  cat's  bint,  ibe  troat  made  bis  appearance ; 
and  tbe  Ibx,  looking  slgaihcantly  at  her,  said, 
"Tbe  fatlv,  madam  t  perbeps  iblH  Itae  tram  Is  on 
his  way  ihlllier.  It  may  be  that  yon  would  like 
the  walk;  allow  me  the  pteainre  ot  accompaDying 
"  »ak  yoQ,  sir,"  replied  tbe  oat,  "but 
_ —  posed  10  walk  so  tarat  present.  In- 
deed, I  hardly  know  wbettaer  I  am  quite  well;  ( 
tbink  I  will  test  myself  a  liitle,  and  ihen  return 
home."  "Whatever  you  may  determine,"  re- 
joined tbe  fox,  "I  hope  to  be  petmilted  to  enjoy 
yonr  society  and  conyersalloo ;  and  possini;  I 
may  hare  ihe  great  gratiatalioa  of  preTentlnff  Ibe 
tedium  wbicb,  were  yon  left  alone,  your  indispo- 
sition might  prodnci."  In  speaking  thus,  the 
crafty  fux  had  no  donbt  that  the  un^y  indlsposl^ 
.. !._..  .. ifferlng,  was  "     "  ~ ~ 


o  far  as  mansgemi 


and  be 


go,  Ibe  Fhon 

~  '  ;  a  party  to  me  iransatiion.  as  ine  trout 
continued  In  sight,  he  began  to  commend  his 
shape  and  color;  and  the  cti,  seeing  nowoyof 
getting  rid  of  blm,  Anally  agreed  that  Ibey  iboald 
Jointly  trj  their  nklll  and  diriue  ihe  spoil.  Upon 
tbis  compact,  ihey  botb  went  actively  to  work. 

They  agreed  Hrst  lo  try  th€  following  de- 
rlce.  A  small  knob  of  earth,  covered  with  rashes, 
stood  in  Ibe  water  close  to  the  h€ik.  Butb  the 
Ushers  were  to  croach  ttchlnd  these  rushes ;  the 


Ibe  troni's  atienilon  should  bnvo  been  drawn  to 
tbat  point ;  and  the  cat  was  to  bold  ber  rigbt  paw 
nndernestb,  and  be  ready,  so  soon  as  the  ilsh 
should  come  orer  it,  to  throw  him  ont  on  the 
bank.   So  sooner  was  the  execution  of  this  de- 


vice commenced,  than  It  teemed  likely  toineceed. 

Tbe  tront  loon  noticed  the  movement  on  tbe 
',  and  gilded  qnlcfcly  toward  the  point  where 
t»  made;  bat  when  he  had  arrived  within 

about  twice  l;is  own  length  of  11,  he  noppedi,  and 
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tten  backed  toward  the  middle  of  the  rirer.  Sev- 
eral times  this  manoeaTre  was  repeated,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result,  until  the  tricky  pair 
were  convinced  that  thej  must  try  some  other 
scheme. 

It  so  happened  that  whilst  they  were  consider- 
ing what  they  should  do  nexr,  the  fox  espied  a 
small  piece  of  meat,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  he 
should  tear  this  into  little  bits,  and  throw  them 
into  the  stream  above  where  they  then  were ;  that 
the  cat  should  wait,  crouched  behind  a  tuft  ot 
grass,  to  dash  Into  the  river,  and  seize  the  trout, 
if  he  should  come  to  take  any  piece  of  meat  float- 
ing near  the  bank ;  and  that  the  fox  should,  on 
the  first  movement  of  the  cat,  return  and  give  his 
help.  This  scheme  was  put  into  practice,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  the  other.  The  trout  came 
and  took  the  pieces  of  meat  which  had  floated 
farthest  off  from  the  bank,  but  to  those  which 
floated  near,  he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention.  As 
he  rose  to  take  the  last,  he  put  his  mouth  out  of 
the  water,  and  said,  'To  other  travellers  with 
these  petty  tricks :  here  we  are  'wide  awake  as  a 
black  fish,'  and  are  not  to  be  canght  with  bits  and 
scraps,  like  so  many  silly  gudgeons!'*  As  the 
trout  went  down,  the  fox  said,  in  an  undertone, 
''day  you  so,  my  tine  fellow?  we  may,  perhaps, 
make  a  gudgeon  of  you  yet  !**  Then  turning  to 
the  cat,  he  proposed  to  her  a  new  scheme,  in  the 
following  terms : 

"I  have  a  scheme  to  propose  which  cannot,  I 
am  persuaded,  fail  of  succeeding,  if  you  will  lend 
your  talents  and  skill  for  the  execution  of  it.  As 
I  crossed  the  bridge,  a  little  way  above,  I  saw  the 
dead  body  of  a  small  dog,  and  near  it  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  rather  longer  than  your  person. 
Now,  let  us  threw  the  dead  dog  into  the  river, 
and  give  the  trout  time  to  examine  it ;  then  let  us 
put  the  piece  of  wood  into  the  water,  and  do  you 
set  yourself  upon  it,  so  that  it  will  be  lengthwise 
under  you,  ana  your  month  may  lean  over  one 
edge,  and  your  tail  hang  in  the  water  as  if  you 
were  dead.  The  trout,  no  doubt,  will  come  up  to 
you,  when  you  may  seize  him,  and  paddle  to  the 
bank  with  him,  where  I  will  be  in  waiting  to  help 
yon  land  the  prey."  The  scheme  pleased  the  cat 
bo  much,  that,  in  spite  of  her  repugnance  to  the 
wetting  which  it  promised  her,  she  resolved  to  act 
the  part  which  the  cunning  fox  had  assigned  to 
her.  They  first  threw  the  dead  dog  into  the  nver, 
and,  going  down  tlie  stream,  they  soon  had  the 
aaUsfaction  to  see  the  trout  glide  up  close  to  it 
and  examine  it.  They  then  returned  to  the 
bridge,  and  put  the  piece  of  wood  into  the  water, 
and  the  cat,  having  placed  herself  on  it,  and  taken 


a  posture  as  if  she  were  dead,  was  soon  carried 
down  by  the  current  to  where  the  trout  was.  Ap- 
parently without  the  least  suspicion,  he  came  up 
close  to  the  cat's  head,  and  she,  seizing  him  by 
one  of  his  gills,  held  him  in  spite  of  all  his  stmg- 

fles.  The  task  of  regaining  the  bank  still  had  to 
e  performed,  and  this  was  no  small  difficulty, 
for  the  trout  struggled  so  hard,  and  the  business 
of  navigation  was  so  new  to  the  cat,  that  not  with- 
out great  labor  and  fatigue  did  she  reach  the  place 
where  the  tbx  was  waiting  for  her.  As  one  end  of 
the  board  struck  the  bank,  the  fox  put  his  right 
fore-paw  upon  it,  then  seizing  the  fish  near  the 
tail,  as  the  cat  let  it  go,  he  gave  the  board  a  vio- 
lent push  which  sent  it  toward  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  instantly  ran  off  with  the  trout  in  his , 
mouth,  toi^ard  the  bridge. 

It  so  happened  that  after  the  fox  had  quitted 
the  bridge  the  last  time,  an  otter  had  come  there 
to  watch  for  fish,  and  he,  seeing  the  trout  in  the 
fox*8  mouth,  rushed  toward  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  drop  the  fish,  and  put  himself  on  the  de- 
fensive. It  had  also  happened  that  this  otter  had 
been  seen  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  that 
notice  of  hfm  had  been  given  to  the  farmer  to 
whom  the  cat  belonged,  and  who  had  more  than 
once  declared  that  if  ever  he  found  her  fishing 
again,  she  should  be  thrown  into  the  river  with  a 
stone  tied  to  her  neck.  The  moment  the  farmer 
heard  of  thexOtter,  he  took  his  gun,  and,  followed 
by  a  laborer  and  two  strong  dogs,  went  toward  the 
river,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  cat,  exhausted 
by  the  fatigue  of  her  second  voyage,  was  crawling 
up  the  bank.  Immediately  he  ordered  the  la- 
borer to  put  the  sentence  of  drowning  in  execu- 
tion ;  then,  followed  by  his  dogs,  he  amved  near 
the  bridge  Just  as  the  fox  and  the  otter  were  about 
to  Join  battle.  Instantly  the  dogs  set  on  the  fox 
and  tore  him  to  pieces ;  and  the  farmer,  shooting 
the  otter  dead  on  the  bpot,  possessed  himself  of 
the  trout,  which  had  thus  served  to  detain  first 
one,  then  the  other  of  his  destroyers,  till  a  severe 
punishment  had  overtaken  each  of  them. 

MO&AL. 

The  inexperienced  are  never  so  much  in  danger 
of  being  deceived  and  hurt,  as  when  they  think 
themselves  a  match  for  the  crafty,  and  suppose 
that  they  have  penetrated  their  designs  and  seen 
through  all  their  stratagems.  As  to  the  crafty, 
they  are  ever  in  danger,  either  of  being  over- 
reached one  by  another,  or  of  falling  in  a  hurry 
into  some  snare  of  their  own,  where,  as  commonly 
happens,  should  they  be  caught,  they  are  treated 
with  a  full  measure  of  severity.— iljop^lstoft's  jriM#- 
niU  AsmudL 
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In  inpttiitm  of  Diiiiv-co'ored 
And  tkF-luk<,  minitreli  of  Iha 
Ptpo  Ibrili  Ihalr  hsan;  welcoi 


[>4  Rnd'ond. 
JAh  Clan. 

Ausa  g'^w  ont  of  thiaga 
thej  ve  the  spoken  sigi 
of  &  thoDgfat,  or  idea.  Wi 
if  ft  "peftch,"  ftad  that  word 
to  the  mind  of  llie  heirer 
I,  ibipe,  color  and  flftvor  of 
■it.  He  undenUuda  it  per- 
r,  and  it  is  ID  tbia  my  that  we 
T  own  aensationa  to  others,  and 
ioterchaiige  Ihoagbt,  feeling  and  action  with 
ill  who  n*e  the  aame  langnage. 

What  we  greatly  need,  in  order  to  feel  the 
foil  force  of  a  word,  ia  to  know  how  it  wm  de- 
rifed, — that  la,  from  what  /orm  or  ftding. 
We  should  have  a  very  imp«ifect  idea  of  a 
lion,  if  we  bad  neTCr  seen  one,  nor  had  any  de- 
•cription  of  one.  He  who  haa  aever  had  the 
•Uribote  of  tnercy  warm  his  heart,  oor  been 
loDched  by  the  emotioni  of  pity,  could  scarce- 
ly hiTe  a  realising  sense  of  what  the  meaning 
of  these  words  is. 

TAngnage  grows  wilh  our  material  growth. 
New  arts  and  sciences  require  new  names  by 
-which  they  may  be  expressed,  and  these  names 
grow  out  of  lome  peculiarity  in  the  art  or 
thing  itself. 

In  speaking  of  April,  a  month  ago,  we  sug- 
gested that  the  meaning  of  the  name  iqigA 


have  come  from  the  Latb  word  ApHlU  from 
aperio,  to  open  or  tet  forth.  That  is,  the 
earth  is  loosened  from  the  icy  fetters  which 
have  made  it  almost  solid  for  some  months. 
The  brooks  flow.  The  vital  spark  rekindles 
in  dormant  existences,  and  all  things  Uve  and 
move  and  have  their  being  again. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  o]fi  Romans  for 
many  of  the  words  we  use,  and  for  (he  names 
of  particular  things.  We  probably  are  for  the 
word  May,  the  name  of  the  present  month, 
some  ponioDB  of  which  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed by  the  finest  days  of  June.  These  peo- 
ple did  not  worship  one  God,  the  Creator  and 
Aulhor  of  all  things,  bat  bad  divinities  whom 
they  worshipped  under  many  names.  They 
had  celestial  and  terrestrial  gods  and  goddess- 
es; godsof  the  woods,and rural deiues;  gods 
of  the  sea ;  infernal  deities  and  monsters,  and 
good  and  evil  deities. 

One  of  these  goddesses  was  "Maia,"  whose 
chief  title  was  Bona  Hea,  or  the  "Good  God- 
dess," who  represented  the  earth  itoelf,  and 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  upon  it.  So 
they  had  her  figure  carved,  gorgeously 
dressed  and  placed  where  the  people  could 
approach  her  and  pay  their  homage.  "On  the 
earth  are  built  many  towers  and  caslles,  so  on 
her  bead  they  placed  a  crown  of  towers.  In 
1^  hand  ehe  carries  a  key,  for  in  winter  the 
earth  locks  up  these  'leasures  which  she  brings 
forth  and  dispenses   with   so  mnch  plenty  in 
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summer.  She  rides  in  a  chariot,  because  the 
earth  hangs  suspended  in  the  air,  balanced  and 
poised  by  its  own  weight.  But  that  chariot  is 
supported  by  wheels,  since  the  earth  is  a  re- 
volving body,  and  turns  round;  and  it  is 
drawn  by  lions,  because  nothing  is  so  fierce, 
so  savage,  or  so  ungovernable,  but  a  motherly 
piety  and  tenderness  is  able  to  tame  it,  and 
make  it  submit  to  the  yoke.  Her  garments 
are  painted  with  divers  colors,  and  figured 
with  the  images  of  several  creatnresv  as  every- 
body sees  that  such  a  dress  is  suitable  to  the 
earth. 

It  is  pleasant,  as  month  after  month  rolls 
round,  to  know  something  of  the  meaning  of 
their  names,  and  how  they  came  by  them. 

By  our  old  Saxon  ancestors.  May  was  called 
Tri'mUhiy  * 'because  (as  an  old  writer  says,) 
in  that  month  they  began  to  milke  their  kine 
three  times  in  the  day." 

In  England,  the  first  of  May  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  joyous  occasions 
of  the  year.  Old  and  young  turned  out  and 
decorated  themselves  with  evergreen  branches 
and  fiowers ;  troops  of  horse  paraded  the 
streets,  half  smothered  with  green  boughs  and 
leaves ;  long  poles  were  set  up  and  twined 
about  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  while  merry 
men  and  womin  and  boys  and  girls  danced 
around  them  amid  the  fragrance  of  a  profusion 
of  flowers.  There  was  great  rivalry  among 
them  to  see  which  could  bring  out  the  most 
rare  shrub  or  the  largest  quantity  of  green 
plants.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  "some 
would  openly  show  boughs  of  birch  which  wene 
privately  made  green  long  before  the  usual 
time,  by  art,  as  by  the  heat  of  their  stoves 
and  watering  them,  and  privately  brought  in 
as  if  they  newly  came  from  the  wood." 

In  our  climate,  until  the  first  of  May  is  post- 
poned until  the  first  of  June  we  shall  not  be 
ablo  to  engsge  in  similar  festivities.  Some  of 
our  '*young  folk,"  however,  annually  encase 
themselves  in  mittens,  over  coats  and  rubber 
boots,  rush  to  the  bleak  pastures  and  leafless 
woods  for  some  green  thing\  or  tiny  flower  that 
has  dared  to  peep  out  from  some  obstinate 
snow-drift,  in  order  to  see  whether  Spring  wa^ 
really  coming  or  not!  But  they  soon  find 
sharp  exercise  more  grateful  eyea  than  spring 
flowers,  and  rush  back,  blue  and  shivering,  ^ 
the  warm  room,  (we  wish  we  could  say  five- 
side)   to  console  themselves  by  reading  ikib 


poets  who  sing  of  the  beauties  of  the  first  of 
May. 

We  never  shall  get  up  much  enthusiasm  for 
May  until  she  materially  changes  her  habits ; 
and  these  are  so  thoroughly  established,  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  any  efifort. 
But  instead,  let  us  make  more  of  our  old, 
time^honored  Election  Day^  which  comes  a 
little  later,  or  the  fourth  of  July,  when  we  can 
get  flowers  and  green  peas,  also.  Let  us  try- 
that  for  awhile>  and  let  May  have  her  own 
way. 


"CASTINa-  THE  WTFHXBS.** 
Casting  the    withers,  or  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  is  a  serious  trouble  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  cows  after  calving.    Mr.  I.  B. 
Puffer  of  Putney,  Yt.,  informs  us  that  himselT 
and  two  of  his  neighbors  have  each  'saved 
cows  when  in  this  situation  by  tying  a  oord 
tightly  around  the  protruding  mass,  near  the 
body,  and  cutting  off  the  part  below  the  cord, 
and  aflerward  fattening  the  cows.    If  the  en- 
tire uterus  protrudes,  and  the  cord  is  tied 
above  it,  around  the  membrane  connecting  it 
with  the  vagina,  and  the  section  is  made  so  as 
to  remove  the  entire  womb,  we  think  it  may 
succeed.    No  part  of  the  womb  should  be  left. 
If  the  uterus  cannot  be  returned,  it  may  be 
well  to  try  this  method  to  save  the  life  of  the 
animal.    The    * 'casting    of  the   withers"  is 
caused  by  the  womb  becoming  turned  inside 
out,  as  when  a  man  in  taking  off  his  coat  turns 
the  sleeve  wrong  side  out.    The  way  to  re- 
place the  withers  is  predsely  that  which  a  man 
would  take  to  return  his  sleeve  to  its  proper 
condition.    He  would  take  hold  of  the  cuflT 
and  push  his  arm  through  the  sleeve  to  tlie 
whole  length  of  his  arm.    So  here,  the  hand 
must  be  placed  on  the  fundus  or  upper  end  of 
the  womb,  which  wiU  now  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the   hanging   mass,    and  be  pushed  up 
through  the  cavity  of  the  womb    into    the 
vagina,  and  this  process  must  be  gently  per- 
sisted in,  tmtil  the  organ  is  replaced  in  its 
natural   position.    It  generally  requires  the 
arm  of  the  operator  to  be  pushed  into  the 
body  its  entire  length.    It  would  do  no  good 
in  returning  a  sleeve  to  re-tum  it  half  its 
length.    The  work  must  be  done  completely. 
So  in  this  case,  if  the  reinversion  is  pKr> 
tially  done  the  womb  will  inevitably  fall  again. 
When  properly  restored  to  its  place,  it  geor 
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enlly  remaina  without  further  trouble.  It 
will  hardly  be  safe  to  allow  a  cow  that  has 
once  bad  iDversion  of  the  womb  to  have 
another  calf. 

One  who  understands  the  true  nature  of 
the  difficulty,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  parts, 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  restoring  t)ie  in- 
verted organ  if  done  before  the  parts  become 
swollen  and  cold.  Before  any  attempts  to 
restore  the  organ,  it  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  by  bathing  in  warm  water. 

We  trust  that  the  students  at  the  agricul* 
toral  colleges  will  be  instructed  in  the  more 
common  veterinai^  operations  at  least,  so  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  difficulties 
that  are  liable  to  occur  in  eveiy  farm-yard  in 
the  country.       • 


BEXX8  OF  ANIMAI.B  AT  WHiIi. 

Much  inconvenience  and  loss  is  felt  by  all 
breeders  of  cattle  for  the  dairy  in  having  such 
a  large  proportion  of  male  animab.  These 
are  not  wanted  for  working  cattle  or  for  beef, 
and  so  ase  fattened  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
sold  out  of  the  way.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  number  of  calves  which  the  fanner 
has  to  select  from  to  keep  up  his  dairy  stock, 
is  reduced  more  than  one-half,  which  fre- 
quently induces  him  to  raise  heifer  calves  that 
are  defective  in  some  points,  or,  at  any  rate, 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  which  he 
would  like  to  preserve. 

We  present  below  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  "producin^sezes  atwill,^^  not  because  tbe 
theory  is  entirely  new,  but  as  a  timdy  sug- 
gestion to  those  who  have  cows  to  provide  for 
at  this  particular  season  of  the  year.  If  care- 
ful observationr  is  made,  and  the  facts  record- 
ed, what  must  seem  to  many  now  as  a  mf  re 
theory  may  be  so  corroborated  by  a  multitude 
of  instances  as  to  remove  doubt  from  all 
minds,  or  fail  in  so  many  as  to  prove  that  the 
whole  matter  is  still  veiled  in  uncertainty. 

For  many  years  eminent  naturalists  have 
been  satisfied  of  the  near  discovery  of  a  prac- 
tical way  to  produce  the  sexes  at  will.  M. 
Thury  had  the  good  luck  to  be  the  first  one  in 
putting  the  law  in  practice,  as  the  following 
certificate  and  remarks,  which  we  copy  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  Southern  Cvliivor 
tor  shows,  translated  nearly  in  its  full  extent : 

*'I,  the  undersigned,  George  Cornaz,  the  over- 
seer of  the  estaie  of  my  late  father,  M.  A.  Comas, 
evident  of  the  SocioUe  d'  Agriculture,  de  la 


.Saise  roniande,  Montet,  Canton  de  Yaud,  do  here- 
by certify,  that  having  received  from  M.  Tharv,  a 
Professor  at  the  Academie  de  Geneve,  on  the  18rb 
day  of  February,  1861,  some  confidential  diric- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  by  experiments 
the  law  regalating  the  production  of  sexes  amongst 
the  animals,  I  used  with  my  herd  of  cows  the  di- 
rections given  by  M.  Thury,  and  I  obtained,  im- 
mediately, without  any  variation,  all  the  expected 
results  and  successes. 

In  the  first  place,  on  twenty-two  successive  oc< 
casions,  I  desired  to  have  heifers.  My  cows  were 
of  Schwitz  breed,  and  my  bull  a  pure  Durham.  I 
succeeded  in  all  these  cases.  Haviog  bought  a 
pare  Durham  cow,  it.  was  very  important  f»r  me 
to  have  a  new  bull,  to  supersede  the  one  I  had 
bought  at  great  expense,  and  without  leaving  to 
chance  the  prodoction  of  a  yonng  male.  So  I  fol- 
lowed, accordingly,  the  prescriptions  of  Pi  of. 
Thury,  and  the  success  has  proved  once  more  the 
truth  of  the  law.  I  have  obtained  from  my  Dur- 
ham bull  six  more  bulls  (Schwitz  Durham  cro<F) 
for  field  work;  and,  having  chosen  cows  of  the 
same  color  and  height,  I  obtained  perfect  matches 
of  oxen.  My  herd  amounted  to  forty  cows  of 
every  age. 

In  short,  I  have  made  in  all  twenty-nine  experi- 
ments after  the  new  method,  and  in  every  one  I 
succeeded  in  the  production  of  what  I  was  looking 
for — male  or  female.  I  had  not  one  single  failure. 
All  the  experiments  have  been  made  by  my  tit  If, 
without  any  other  person's  intervention;  conse- 
quently I  do  declare  that  I  consider  as  real  and 
certainly  perfect,  the  method  of  Prof  Thury,  &c. 

Done  at  Montet,  February  the  18ih,  1867. 

^        Signed*  G.  Oo&naz." 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1868,  M.  Thury  snb« 
mitted  a  memorial  to  the  Academie  de  Sciences  de 
Paris,  and  the  French  Empeior  ordered  the  re- 
newing of  the  experiments  in  several  large  *'fermes 
modeles."  These  curious  trials  have  been  made 
also  with  equal  success  in  the  case  of  other  unt- 
malfl,  as  horses,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  It  is  also  known , 
that  with  hen's  eggs,  the  firbt  laid  give  female,  and 
the  last  laid  give  male  products.  The  law  is  gen- 
eral till  the  end  of  the  laying  season,  when  the 
number  of  female  production  exceeds  the  male, 
under  circumstances  not  yet  snfilciently  ascer- 
tained to  be  reported. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  new  practical  law  that 
the  people  can  explain  why  the  stock  raiser  mu^t 
give  young  bulls  to  his  cows.  The  bull,  when 
young,  is  more  prompt,  and  meets  the  female  at 
the  beginning  of  the  heat;  instead  of  a  bnti  old 
or  exhausted,  or  lazy  by  long  service,  which  meets 
the  cow  only  at  the  end  ot  the  heat.  The  first 
gives  heifers — the  second  produces  generally  mulc^i. 

The  law  for  stock  raisers  and  farmers  is  as  lol- 
lows ;  If  you  wish  to  produce  females,  give  the 
male  at  the  first  higns  of  heat ;  if  you  wi&h  males, 
give  him  at  the  end  of  the  heat.         T.  iXa  R— — . 

Thibadeaux,  La.,  March,  1867. 


Michigan  Aosioijltvbal  Coi»LEGJB.-^The  bill 
appropriating  $70,000  to  this  institutk>n  has  passed 
the  legibiaturc  of  Michigan  by  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  68  yeas  to  28  nays,  and  in  the  Senate  by  22  yeas 
to  8  nays.  As  the  legislature  meets  only  once  in 
two  years,  $20,000  of  this  sum  is  appropriated  for 
the  use  and  support  of  the  college  in  1869,  $20,000 
for  1870,  and  1^;000  for  anew  hall^hiefiy  for  ad- 
ditional dormitories  for  the  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents. No  part,  we  believe,,  of  the  fund  from  the 
Congressional  appropriatUm  of  lands  has  as  yet 
been  expended. 
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BUMne — una. 

UMue  it  TegeUble  matter  in 

I  a  lUte  of  docompMitioa, 
and    sappliea     the     lotirce 

j.  whence    pluiU    principally 

-  derive  their  food.  The 
power  of  enduing  aoib  with 

\  fertility  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  routine  of 
farming  operaiioni,  and  is 
effected  in  a  Tariety  of  wa^s ; 
bot  the  mott  economical  and 
efficacioita  melfaod,  perhaps, 
ia  tlie  turning  in  of  green 

'W  ben  tliia  method  ia  adopted,  the  plania  ae- 
lected  abouldbe  aachaa  are  capacitated  by  na- 
ture to  derive  Ibe  principal  part  of  iheir  ma- 
Icnance  from  the  air,  and  which  are  therefore 
the  leM  likely  to  exhanat  the  loU  of  the  limited 
■mount  of  AiMMM  contained  in  it  during  the 
devt-lopmeot  of  the  growing  crop. 

Up  to  the  period  of  infloreacence,  thoae 
planta  denominated  aerial,  or  belonging  to  the 
air, — and  among  winch  may  be  enamersted 
biwkwheat,  peaa,  and  the  cloven, — draw  bat 
ilightlyapon  the  resouroea  of  the  aoil;  the 
economy  of  vegetation  being  auch  in  regard  to 
them,  that  but  a  comparatively  alight  degree 
of  aliment  is  required  from  this  ■onree.  This 
enables  as  to  account  for  the  well-known  fact 
that  some  crops,  nearly  deficient  in  productive 
ent^Tgy,  ofi«n  produce  a  large  amount  of  «fraw, 
though  they  fdil  in  maturing  a  crop  of  grain. 

When  vegetables  of  an  aerial  character  are 
inhumed  by  being  carefully  turtted  under  with 
tbe  plough,  and  embedded  compactly  in  the 
■oil,  ihe  vegetable  fibre,  or  organized  struc- 
ture of  tbe  plant,  is  speedily  resolved  into  hu- 
miu;  the  fennentive  and  putrefactive  proceaa 
iKing  accomplished  wiib  greater  or  lesser  ra- 
pidity according  to  tbe  character  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  tbe  condition  of  tbe  aoil,  aa  regards 
bumiilicy,  at  tbe  time  it  ia  turned  down.  The 
gaseoot  products  of  the  mass,  eliminated  dur- 
ing the  process  of  fermentation,  are  eagerly 
absorbed  by  the  soil ;  whilelheotherprodacts, 
i.  0.,  those  of  a  solid  character,  if  permitted 
to  remain  undisturbed,  are  soon  tncorporat«d 
and  mixed  with  it;  .but  should  tbe  wnl  be 
again  ploughed^efore  the  important  process 
of  decomposition  has  been  thoroughly  effected, 
— wbidi  ia  too  frequently  the  case,  especially 
where  a  drjr  crop  succeeds  a  green  onei — 


much  tbe  larger  portions  of  tbe  gaseona,  and 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  solid  products, 
will  inevitably  be  dissipated  and  ioft  to  the 

Id  order  to  avoid  thia  loss  of  valuable  prio- 
dples,  and  render  tbe  applii^tion  more  ioune- 
diatelj  appropriable  by  tbe  growing  crop,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  sow  lime,  li-om  fiva 
to  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  before  turning 
down.  The  efficiency  of  tbii  mineral  is  now 
too  generally  well  known  to  admit  of  an^ 
question,  and  in  no  way,  perhaps,  is  ita  apjdi- 
cation  more  immediately  bencGciil  than  as  an 
accompaniment  for  green  crops,  when  tanted 
in  as  a  help  for  lands  that  are  poor  and  light. 

Snch  soils  fieqaently  abound  in  acids.  These 
are  sometimes  native  to  the  svl,  and  some- 
times prodoced  or  added  to  it  by  the  snb- 
slancea  applied  as  manure.  But  wbalejrer 
may  be  their  origin,  they  are  speedily  neatral- 
iced  by  tbe  use  of  lime.  Th?  fact  ia  now  well 
understood  that  all  plants,  grown  for  food,  re- 
quire lime  for  the  perfection  of  their  seeds. 
Ita  free  nse,  tbereSwe,  in  agricaltore  ia  recon- 
mendod  by  Dika  and  Hitchcock,  Hiese 
writers  contemplate  its  action  as  threefold, 
each  dialinct. 

1st.  It  is  a  nvtfroliwr.  Either  in  its  cal- 
cined state,  or  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  lime, 
according  to  their  authority,  will  combine  with 
any  acid  that  may  be  present  in  the  soil  in  a 
free  state.    And  they  say : — 

**If  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  employed,  the 
carbonic  add  which  it  contained  is  set  free, 
and  becomes  food  for  plants. 

"It  ia  a  deeompoter.  Many  of  the  metallic 
oxides  will  be  decomposed  by  lime,  and  their 
components  will  fjrm  new  combinations,  or 
be  absorbed  by  plants." 

According  to  Dr.  Dana's  views  otgtme,  tha 
soil  may  be  affluent  in  geate*, — or  in  other 
words,  geic  acid  will  combine  with  earths  and 
metals  and  form  salts  not  easily  soluble,  bat 
which  lime  will  decompose  and  render  soluble. 

It  is  a  eoKBerter,  "The  great  use  of  lime," 
remarks  Professor  Hitchcock,  "ia  as  a  con- 
verter, taming  solid,  insoluble  geine — nay,  I 
may  go  further— solid  vegetable  Jibre,  into 
Molid  vegetable  Jood." 

Calcareous  earth,  that  is,  chalky,  or  limy, 
is  applied  in  one  of  three  different  forms,  via : 

Ascalcnned,  (burnt)  lime,  either  inaelaked 
or  unbloked  state,  an  a  carbonate  of  lime ;  that 
is,  either  pulverised  lime,  shell  marl,  or  claya 
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in  which  marl  exists ;  or,  indeed,  in  anj  form 
in  which  it  exists,  and  can,  without  too  much 
expense,  be  obtained,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porated wiih  the  soil  to  be  ameliorated  or  im- 
proved. 

As  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum — ^known 
commonly  as  plaster  of  Paris — the  "Alabaster 
of  the  arts.^* 

Sir  HuMPHBET  Davy,  whose  opinions  on 
most  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  are 
eminently  deserving  of  respect,  asserts  that, 
"when  lime  is  mixed  with  any  moist,  fibrous 
vegetable  matter,  whether  freshly  burned  or 
slaked,  there  is  a  poweifol  act^pn  produced ; 
the  two  forming  a  kind  of  compost  together, 
a  part  of  which,  at  least,  is  soluble  in  water. '^ 

How  much  lime  may  be  necessary  to  effect 
a  thorough  and  permanent  improvement  of  the 
soil,  is  a  question  to  be  determined  only  by 
careful  ex^riment.  In  some  cases  the  quan- 
tity will  be  lar^e,  but^  in  all  its  action  will  be 
beneficial  and  perceptible  in  the  crop. 


OHUnSSK  CIJOVBB. 
We  have  noticed  several  statements  of  late 
in  respect  to  the  appearance  of  clover  and 
other  grasses  at  the  So6th,  which  some  have 
supposed  were  introduced  in  the  hay  fed  to 
the  horses  of  the  Northern  troops  during  the 
late  war.  The  following  notice  of  a  new 
clover  is  £pom  the  Dixie  Fanner : — 

The  Chinese  clover,  which  is  also  caDed 
«' Japan  Ck>ver,''  "Little  Wild  Clover,''  and 
"Secession  Clover,^'  first  attracted  attention 
in  1862  on  the  Saluda  river,  near  old  "96,'' 
in  South  Carolina. 

It  now  overruns  all  the  old  fields  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  State,  and  grows  to 
some  extent  in  the  oak^  and  hickory  forests. 
It  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  middle  section 
of  the  State,  and  I  have  been  informed,  flour- 
ishes luxuriantly,  on  t^e  sea  coast,  i  efore  it 
has  fully  taken  possession  of  the  land,  it  is  a 
creeping  plant,  and  subsecjuently  assumes  an 
upright  form.  It  makes  its  appearance  and 
blooms  earlv  in  the  spring,  remaining  green 
till  late  in  the  fall.  S^d  very  minute  and  ap- 
parently extremely  difficut  to  gather.  Flow- 
ers white  and  red,  and  quite  small.  When  it 
begins  to  appear  in  any  region,  it  is  first  ob- 
served along  the  public  roads,  and  afterwards 
along  those  less  travelled.  On  ordinary  lands, 
if  undisturbed,  will  grow  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  high.  It  will  "eat  out"  broom  sedge 
in  an  old  field,  and  will,  it  is  claimed,  **eat 
out"  and -replace  Bermuda  grass.  It  is  read- 
ily destroyed  by  the  plough,  and  therefore, 
does  not  mterfere  with  tillage.    Stock  of  all 


kinds  eat  it,. and  when  ploughing,  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it.  The  appearance  of  this 
clover  in  South  Carolina  is  spontaneous,  and 
no  satfsfactory  theory  as  to  its  origin  has  been 
advanced. 


For  Me  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  GARDBN  IN  MAT. 

May  brings  with  it  a  pressure  of  work.  Oc- 
casional iy  the  chilling  winds  and  abundance  of 
rain  and  fro&ts  of  a  late  reason  cause  impa- 
tience in  the  delay ;  or,  if  the  season  u  f  r- 
ward,  we  are  pressed  with  work,  and  the 
question  is,  *  not  what  needs  doing,  but  what 
bball  be  done  first  ?  In  our  own  experience 
of  tome  twenty-five  j  ears  since  commencing 
for  ourselves  in  the  garden  and. on  the  farm, 
we  have  found  that  nothing  is  gained  in  doing 
planting  and  such  work  in  advance  of  its  sea- 
son. After  a  long  cold  winter  and  repeated 
cold  spring  rains,  it  takes  a  certain  space  of 
time  for  the  ground  to  come  into  a  suitable 
condition  to  work,  or  for  the  seeds  to  be  de- 
posited therein.  It  must  settle,  drain  and 
warm  up  to  a  suitable  degree  before  most 
seeds  will  germinate  in  the  soil.  We  recollect 
many  a  time,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  younger 
inexperience,  of  having  to  dci  our  work  over 
in  tne  garden  from  having  planted  so  early 
that  untimely  frosts  cut  off  our  plants  sfter 
they  had  come  up  finely.  A  warm  spell  occur- 
ring in  April,  or  eaily  in  May,  makes  us  im- 
patient to  get  the  seed  into  the  ground,  that 
we  may  have  a  garden  a  little  ahead  of  any  of 
our  neighbors ;  but  in  our  variable  New  Eng- 
land climate,  it  is  an  unsafe  operation  to  plant 
any,  except  the  more  hardy  varieties,  till  set- 
tled ifarm  weather  in  May,  which  varies  in 
date  with  different  seasons.  A  good  shel- 
tered location  for  a  garden,  with  previous 
E reparation  of  undet  draining,  trenching,  and 
ieh  enrichment,  which  promotes  earlinei^s, 
will  be  appreciated  now  in  warding  off  frosts, 
cold  winds,  &c.,  during  spring. 

'AsPARAOUS. — ^I'he  beds  will  now  begin  to 
afford  us  a  supply  for  the  table  or  market. 
Care  is  needed  10  cutting,  not  to  injure  the 
starling  buds  or  crowns  of  the  plants.  How 
few,  comparatively,  of  our  farmers  raise  this 
most  delicious  vegetable,  even  for  their  own 
table.  It  is  very  easily  raised,  and  furnishes 
a  dish  for  the  table  much  relished  by  all,  and 
would  be  more  generally  raised  were  its  merits 
better  known. 

Beans. — There  is  a  difference  in  the  hardi- 
ness of  garden  beans;  and  only  the  more 
hardy  kinds  should  be  planted  till  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  the  month.  Lima^and  the 
more  tender  pole  beans,  succomb  to  w  light 
frost,  and  then  the  planting  must  be  done  o\er. 
Dwarf  or  bush  varieties  may  be  planted  a 
little  earlier,  and  if  frost  is.  threatened,  a  board 
may  be  laid  over  the  row,  resting  on  bricks  or 
blocks  to  avoid  crushing  the  plants.  Plant 
out  pole  beans  after  frosts  are  past ;  set  the 
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pole:}  first,  firmly  in  the  grouDd,  four  feet 
apart,  and  plant  six  or  eight  beans  around 
each  pole, — leave  the  Limas  till  the  last,  and 
be  sure  and  stick  them  eyes  down,  bavely  cov- 
ering them  with  one  fourth  an  inch  of  fine  soil. 
The  Gtrmaniown  Telegraph  says  that  greas- 
^  ing  the  beans  before  planting  preventsthem 
from  rotting,  and  does  not  injure  their  ger- 
mination. 

Beets. — ^These  being  quite  hardy,  may  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  seed.  Sow  in  drills  eighteen  inches 
apart,  covering  the  seed  half  an  inch  deep, — 
drop  the  seed  three  or  four  inches  apart  and 
thin  out  to  six  or  eight'inches,  itfter  they  get 
started.  More  than  one  plant  will  be  likely 
to  come  from  what  appears  as  one  seed,  which 
in  reality  is  an  envelope  containing  several 
bceds.  The  plants  allowed  to  get  a  little 
growth  make  excellent  greens,  and  often  are 
allowed  to  grow  till  likely  to  interfere,  be- 
fore being  pulled  out  for  this  purpose. 

Cabbage. — Early  sorts  will  usually  answer 
to  transplant  during  the  month.  Seeid  inay  be 
sown  of  both  early  and  late  varieties  in  the 
open  ground.  The  varieties  are  numerous, 
some  late  sorts  growing  enormous  heads,  oth- 
ers much  smaller,  more  tender,  and  better 
Havored.  All  the  mammoth  kinds  are  more  or 
less  coarse,  with  larse  leaf  stems  and  veins ; 
the  medium  and  smiuler  growing  heads  will  be 
found  the  best  for  eating, — ^the  mammoth  for 
market. 

Carbots. — For  onr  New  England  climate, 
May  is  early  enough,  and  some  think  too  early 
to  sow  carrots.  A  few  radish  seed  sown  with 
the  carrot  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  the 
rows  much  better,  and  the  weeds  can  be  better 
kept  in  subjection  without  injury  to  the  carrots ; 
clean  culture  makes  clean  good  crops.  ^ 

Co&N. — Plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm. 
A  few  hills  may  be  started  on  sods,  in  the  hot- 
bed, and  set  in  the  open  ground,  after  late 
frosts  are  past.  The  Mexican  and  Trimbles, 
aie  two  as  good  sorts  as  one  could  wish;  the 
Mexican  being  a  small  eight  rowed  variety  and 
the  Trimble  a  good  sized,  twelve  rowed  sort, 
soft  and  rich  when  in  its  prime.  The  Mexican 
has  (^mall  kernels,  sweet,  and  excellent  for  eat- 
ing from  the  cob,  as  the  seed  comes  out  clean 
aud  free  from  hulls.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  adver- 
liaes  it  by  the  package.    I  have  none  for  sale. 

Cucumbers.— About  the  middle  of  the 
month  is  soon  enough  to  plant  in  the  open 
ground,  to  efecape  f  robts.  According  to  the 
"weather  wise^*  we  shall  have  frosts  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  to  injure  vegetation.  A  few 
bills  can  be  started  on  sods  in  ihe  hot-bed  to  be 
transplanted  the  last  of  ihe  month,  and  get  a 
little  advantage  over  those  planted  in  the  open 

grourd. 

Lettuce. — ^Transplant  from  the  the  hot-bed 
and  cold  frames.  Sow  seeds  in  the  open 
ground  for  succession.  Applications  of  liquid 
manure,  or  guano  in  judicious  quaniities,  will 
give  large  leaults. 


Onions. — If  not  already  planted,  plant 
onion  seeds  in  rich  well- prepared  beds.  Set 
out  topi,  sets,  and  potato  onions,  as  early  ia 
the  month  as  posbible.  Early  sown  seed  pro- 
duces best  results. 

Peas. — Repeat  planting  of  early  sorts  for 
succession,  and  put  in  late  sorts  of  Marrow- 
fats, and  the  better  sorts.  Pea  brush  should 
be  put  to  the  peas  soon  after  they  come  up,  as 
the  longer  deferred  the  lesa  inclined  the  vines 
are  to  take  hold  of  them. 

Potatoes. — Plant  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
in  readiness,  as  early  planted  do  the  best,  of 
late  years;  give  them  mineral,  instead  of 
putrescent  manure,  on  ground  previously  ma- 
nured and  in  good  heart. 

Radishes.— Sow  seed  in  quick,  warm  soil; 
If  insects  attack  the  plants  dust  with  ashes ; 
light  applications  of  guano  promote  rapid 
growth. 

Squash. — ^These  being  of  tropical  origin 
will  need  be  treated  aa  tender  plants,  similar 
to  cucumbers,  as  above.  Manure,  old  and 
well  rotted,  niakes  the  sauash  grow,  when  judi- 
ciously applied  in  liberal  quantities. 

ToBiATOES. — ^These  will  not  bear  the  least 
ff ost,  and  cold  rains  do  not  agree  with  them. 
If  the  plants  in  the  hot-bed,  0/  cold  frame,  are 
getting  large,  prick  them  out  from  the  hot-bed 
to  the  cold  frames,  or  into  pots ;  start  the  roots 
of  those  in  cold  frames  to  mcrease  atockiness, 
&c.  Keep  the  plants  protected  nights  but 
harden  off  days  oy  giving  them  the  open  air, 
all  reasonably  pleasant  days. 

Wm.  H.  Whit«. 

a<mth  Windior,  Conn.,  1869. 


Japanese  WHBAT.j^The  lai^ge  variety  of  millet 
which  was  advertised  as  Japanese  wheat  by  J.  D. 
Bice  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  sold  at  50  cents 
*<far  enough  to  raise  a  bushel"  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  "sell"  by  most  of  those  who  Invested. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hill  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  wao  sent 
for  a  parcel  of  it,  was  so  disgusted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  new  "wheat**  that  he  sowed  oaly 
a  small  part  of  what  he  received.  Finding  that 
it  was  not  wheat  at  all,  but  that  it  grew  rank  and 
large,  with  stem  and  leaves  something  like  ccni, 
he  fed  some  of  it  to  his  cows  and  fband  that  both 
stalk  and  seed  were  much  liked  by  them.  He  has 
therefore  saved  a  quantity  of  the  seed  and  intends 
to  sow  a  patch  this  season  for  fodder,  for  which 
purpose  he  think  it  may  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  oar  forage  crops.  Mr.  A.  D.  •Arms  of  Montpe- 
licr,  Yt.,  judged  that  the  straw  of  some  that  ho 
sowed  was  equal  to  an  average  of  four  tons  per 
acre.  Mr.  Hill  has  sent  us  a  single  head  of  the 
seed  measuring  ten  inches  and  weighing  full  one 
ounce,  when  perfectly  dry. 


—It  is  estimated  that  there  are  255,000  thresh- 
lag  machines  in  the  United  States,  without  count- 
ing the  * 'school-marms. 
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OIRZiS  ON 

1^  ROM  a  coirespondent  we  re- 

oently  received  a  letter  toacfa- 
ing  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject that  relates  to  the  interests  of 
farmers,  in  which  our  friend  makes 
^  bold  to  enter  within  the  precincts 
of  the  family  itself,  and  with  a  free 
pen  to  criticise  as  follows.  We  give 
him  a  hearing,  availing  ourselves  of  an  edi- 
tor's privilege  of  commenting  as  freely  as  he 
writes. 

He  says, — **  where  can  the  young  fanner 
find  a  help-mate  qualified  to  assume  and  prop- 
erly direct  the  management  of  the  details  and 
domestic  matters  of  a  well-regulated  house- 
hold? The  wives  and  mothers  of  old  were 
educated  at  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom, 
and  not  at  the  boarding  school  and  the  piano. 
They  were  eariy  taught  to  reverence  their 
country  and  its  institutions.  Now,  nothing 
that  is  not  in  some  measure  foreign  to  both, 
claims  the  respect  of  our  females.  They  must 
study  French  and  Italian,  'leant  music'  and 
embroidery,  and  manifest  their  dislike  for 
whatever  is  not  of  foreign  lands !  Even  among 
the  daughters  of  our  fiinners,  dress  and  'polite 
accomplishments'  are  permitted  to  usurp  the 
place  of  more  useful  endowments.  The  gurl 
who  should  have  remained  at  home  to  assist  by 
her  labors  and  presence  the  efforts  of  her 
mother,  and,  under  her  watchful  instruction,  lay 
the  foundation  of  future  usefulness,  is  no 
sooner  in  her  'teens,'  than  she  is  sent  off  to 
some  boarding  school,  or  'institute,'  from 
which,  after  a  brief  residence,  she  returns  to 
ridicule  the  vulgarity  of  rustic  life,  and  be 
paraded  by  her  misguided  parents,  as  a  'mirror 
of  accomplishments* — ^the  'bright,  particular 
siar'  of  the  family,  and 

The  cywMUje  of  evmy  eye.' 
"The  influence  which  such  a  person  ex- 
erts over  the  minds  of  her  susceptible  and 
uninitiated  companions,  whose  simplicity  in- 
duces them  to  regard  her  as  a  paragon,  is 
highly  deleterious,  as  it  creates  a  disrelish  and 
•  disgust  for  the  more  honorable  objects  of  life, 
and  elevates  to  the  .rank  of  virtues,  those 
merely  superficial  and  frivolous  acquirements 
which  are  calculated  to  vubserve  no  important 
or  honorable  purpose  in  life." 

That  some  cause  exists  for  such  sharp  criti- 
cism, we  cannot  deny, — and  that  fashion  ab- 
•orbs  too  much  of  the  time  and  strength  of 


women,  is  evident  everywhere.  A  common 
expression  among  them,  is,  *'We  might  as 
well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  fashion !" 
But  we  cannot  join  in  any  general  denuncia- 
tion of  whatever  will  educate  (and  by  that 
word  we  mean  elevate)  the  mind  and  improve 
the  manners  and  taste.  Far  otherwise !  Sci- 
ence, literature  and  polite  accomplishments 
are  greatly  to  be  desired  for  all.  We  depre- 
cate nothing  that  is  calculated  to  contribute  to 
human  usefulness,  or  to  augment,  however 
slightly,  the  sum  of  earthly  happiness.  The 
unamiable  vanity  and  ambition  of  those  who 
would  give  precedence  to  the  superficial  em- 
bellishments of  society,  and  palm  off  the  mere 
shadow  of  an  exalted  virtue  as  the  actual  sub- 
stance, is  simply  absurd. 

The  most  distinguished  women  of  America 
have  been  alike  distinguished  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  domestic  concerns.  The  idea  that  to 
be  "a  lady,"  one  must  necessaiily  possess 
"delicate  hialth,"  and  macerate  her  fonn  to 
the  tenuity  of  a  shadow,  or  a  faiere  skeleton, 
never  entered  their  heads .  In  them,  the  moral 
and  domestic  virtues  shone  pre-eminent,  and 
love  wore 

"to  the  lovet*!  eye,  a  look  of  love.** 

They  were  formed  by  nature  to  foster  the 
elements  of  a  republict  and  give  new  glory  to 
the  achievements  of  its  arts  and  aims.  This 
was  evident  in  a  thousand  instances  in  the  late 
wicked  rebellion. 

Why  honest  industry  should  be  considered 
as  a  derogation  of  dignity,  by  any  American 
woman  with'  the  average  amount  of  sense,  we 
are  truly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Labor  is  one 
of  the  primary  conditions  annexed  by  the 
Eternal  to  our  lease  of  life,  and  no  less  essen- 
tial  to  our  happiness,  and  the  best  develop- 
ment of  our  capacities,  than  the  food  we  eat, 
or  the  air  we  breathe.  Idleness  is  far  from 
being  a  condition  of  happiness.  Action  is 
impressed  upon  nature  as  an  immutable  law  of 
being.  Throughout  the  universe,  nothing  is 
idle ;  mutations  and  permutations,  embracing 
the  revolution  of  worlds  and  the  most  mighty 
systems,  as  well  as  the  simplest  modifications 
and  changes,  are  perpetually  operating  to  pro- 
duce specific  ends. 

The  many  painful  and  fatal  maladies  which 
at  present  number  their  victims  among  the 
gentler  sex,  are  no  doubt  often  induced  by  the 
indulgence  of  habits  of  ease  and  luxury  to 
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which  out  mothers  wdre  happily  strangen. 
Few  youDg  women,  comparatively,  are  now 
bred  up  to  domestic  employments.  Even  in 
the  families  of  our  most  conservatiye  farmers, 
many  of  the  common  domestic  duties  are  neg- 
lected to  be  taught  to  daughters.  Thousands 
of  young  women  enter  the  marriage  state,  and 
find  the  affairs  of  housekeeping  resting  upon 
them,  which  they  understand  about  as  well  as 
how  to  build  a  ship  or  a  sewing  machine !  In 
too  many  cases,  their  time  is  occupied  by  the 
guitar,  piano  and  centre  tables  loaded  with  the 
flash  literature  of  the  day.  If  fenude  help  is 
wanted,  recourse  is  had  to  the  groups  and  fam- 
ilies of  recently  arrived  emigrants,  who  must 
receive  a  part  of  the  education  which  daugh- 
ters need,  before  they  are  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  fire  m  the  kitchen  stove, — ^much  less 
with  the  food  we  are  to  eat.  Few  American 
girls  can  be  had,  either  for  love  or  money, 
who  are  coppetent  to  take  charge  of  a  family. 
In  many  sections,  it  has  become  ttearly  impos- 
sible to  procure  female  assistance»  even  in 
cases  of  sickness. 

There  is  a  cause  for  this  inconvenient  state 
of  things,  and  we  think  it  lies  principally  in 
the  want  of  early  habits  of  industry,  and  a 
thorough  education  in  the  domestic  duties  of 
the  family.  One  would  not  think  of  risking 
his  interests  with  a  young  man  practicing  law, 
or  prescribing  medicine,  who  had  not  been 
trained  to  understand  either  of  them.  Is  it 
any  more  reasonable  to  expect  a  young  woman 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper  eco- 
nomically, or  in  any  way  acceptably,  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  those  duties? 
By  no  means.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which 
the  happiness  of  hundreds  of  families  is  ru- 
ined. There  would  be  far  less  applications 
for  divorce  before  the  courts,  if  both  parties 
were  more  thoroughly  educated  in  the  domes- 
tic duties  which  properly  appertain  to  each. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  frequently  painful 
inconveniences,  there  are  thousands  of  young 
women  unemployed,  or  livihg  only  at  the  star- 
vation point,  for  the  want  of  occupation. 
Crowded  in  cities,  immured  in  garrets  or  cel- 
lars, half  clad,  tempted,  not  half-fed,  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold,  unnoticed  by  the  good,  and 
ruined  by  the  wicked.  Why  are  they  not 
sometimes  out  in  God^s  blessed  sunlight. 


"to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  prlmroM  aweet, 

WUb  the  eky  above  their  head, 
And  the  grani  beneath  thoir  feet  ?" 


Why  are  they  not  in  the  ten  thousand  pU 
ant  homes  of  the  land,  where  fiimilies  are  suf- 
fering for  the  good  work  which  they  might 
give,  and  be  fed  and  clothed  and  educated  for 
useful  lives?  Why,  do  we  ask?  Why?  the 
answer  is  plain.  It  is  because  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  such  service  is  held,  by  those 
who  consider  themselves  as  occupying  a  isore 
elevated  and '  'respectable  sphere."  The  vezT* 
appellation  of  ''housemaid"  is  regarded  as  a 
disgrace — a  term  of  censure  not  to  be  endured  ! 
And  so  men,  women  and  children  "board"  in* 
stead  of  keeping  house,  and  the  good  old  Fa- 
ritan  family  system  goes  into  decay,  and  the 
wailing  prayer  of  young  girls  goes  through  the 
land, — 

"O  r  hot  for  one  short  honr  I 

A  respite,  however  brief! 
No  blesskd  lelaare  for  love  or  hope, 

Bat  only  time  f .  r  grief  t 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart. 

Bat  in  iheir  briny  bed 
My  tears  mast  »(op,  f^r  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread." 

When  will  the  benevolent  take  this  matter 
in  hand,  devise  some  measures  for  the  employ- 
ment of  these  fair  but  hapless  beings,  where 
they  will  not  be  looked  upon  •  as  in  an  abject 
condition,  and  relieve  our  cities  of  this  ionl 
wrong  that  exists  in  them  ? 


WiKBHAM  County,  Vt.— The  board  of 
managers  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this 
county  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Fayette- 
ville,  Feb.  17,  and  after  revising  and  increaa- 
ing  the  premium  list  to  about  8900,  appointed 
the  several  committees  for  awarding  premiums 
at  the  next  fiur. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are : — 

PretidetU'-O.  8.  Howard,  K(q.,  Townsend. 

Vice  Frtiidents—GoL  B.  PUmpton,  Kewfane,  BaU 
Bmltb,  Ksq.,  W  llmlngton. 

Secrettuy  and  TVeoncrer— W.  A.  Stedman,  Esyetta- 
vllle. 

And  a  Board  of  nine  managers. 


Grxen  Pickles.— You  may  have  green 
pickles  without  copper  or  other  poisonous  salts 
by  merely  steeping  the  leaves  of  the  grape^ 
vme  or  those  of  spmach  or  parsley  in  the  vine- 
gar. The  use  of  earthen  vessels  glaied  with 
fead  should  abo  be  avoided  as  a  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead  is  inevitably  the  result,  *actiog 
as  a  slow  poison  in  the  system,  and  like  the 
use  of  lead  in  hair-washes,  lotions  for  the  skin, 
le^d  ripe  for  water  conduits,  etc.,  yerY  fre- 
quently ending  in  paralysis.  The  large  pickled 
cucumbers  imported  into  this  country  frbm 
Holland  in  wooden  ke^  are  not  colored  greea 
by  any  of  these  artibcial  means  and  are  not 
ouly  the  most  wholesome,  but  also  (he  most 
pa  atable  of  any. 
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ICAKUIO  A  POOR  FABU  BIOH 

WITHOUT  MAMU&B. 

In  our  notice  last  week  of  the  printed  trans- 
actions of  the  Essex  County  Agricoltaral  So- 
ciety we  mentioned,  among  other  Yaliiable 
papers  which  it  contained,  one  by  Dr.  James 
R.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill,  on  concentrated 
manures.  Having  been  aware  of  the  experi- 
ments which  Dr.  Nichols  has  been  conducting 
OD  a  run  down  f.inn,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  question  whether  such  a  farm  can  be  seo- 
momieaily  restored  to  fertility  by  the  use  of 
**speetai  fertilizers,'*  or  those  outside  of  bam 
yard  or  stable  manure/*  we  have  waited  with 
some  impatience  for  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  those  experiments.  From  his  well  known 
ability  both  as  a  chemist  and  as  a  business  man 
we  have  anticipated  much  practical  information 
in  regard  to  a  subject  on  which  at  present  our 
knowledge  is  vague  and  unsatifrfActory.  We 
have  had  in  this  country  no  si^ch  systematic 
and  thorough  tests  of  concentrated  fertilizers 
as  he  proposed,  and  as  we  believe  has  con- 
ducted on  his  farm  during  the  past  five  years. 
Few  men  who  have  the  ability  and  the  means 
of  doing  so,  possess  the  necessary  persever- 
ance and  patience.  Most  experimenters  wish 
to  reach  their  conclusions  and  write  out  their 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  or  year. 
But  sfter  five  years,  Dr.  Nichols  gives  only  a 
general,  not  a  detailed,  statement  of  his  re- 
jRdts.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  ill  health  is 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  embodying,  in  thitf 
paper,  as  was  intended,  these  results  and  con- 
tusions in  detail.  Still  enough  .is  given  to 
excite  a  general  desire  for  a  more  detailed 
ffeport,  which  the  Dr.  intimates  may  soon  be 
given  through  another  channel  of  commumca- 
tion.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  farm 
on  which  these  experiments  were  made  was 
purchased  in  1863,  and  consists  of  about  eighty 
acres,  which  is  described  as  follows,  in  the 
essay  from  which  we  copy : — 

The  farm  at  the  time  of  pmrchase  was  well  sulfr- 
^  to  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  it  bad  been  in  admin- 
Istrators'  bands  for  several  years,  an^  was  conse- 
qoently  neiiiected  and  unproductive.  The  soil  is 
varied  in  its  charactei^  with  upland  and  lowland, 
A  fine  peat  Ixig  occupying  a  babin  between  the  hills. 
A  portion  is  silldous,  another  portion  loamy  with 
a  clay  I'nbsoii,  and  still  another  part  is  rich  in  or- 
ganic debri9f  a  forest  having  nntil  within  a  few 
years  dtn»ely  covered  it.  Perhaps  no  tract  of 
land  in  our  county  presents  a  greater  variety  of 
aoils,  of  differences  of  exposure,  or  affords  the 
^gradctlons  from  wet  to  dry,  so  desirable  for  fair 
^xperimtnc. 

Xtie  product  at  the  time  of  purchase  consisted 


entirely  of  hay— about  twelve  tons  being  produced, 
of.  indifferent  qnality.  The  crops  the  present  year 
upon  lands  embraced  in  the  orisinal  parchase, 
have  been  30  tons  of  good  hav.  100  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, 25  bubhels  of  wheat,  150  bushels  of  com, 
75  bushels  of  tarnips,  and  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
grapes,  besides  other  fruits  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
amount  of  crops  each  year,  notwithstanding  a  se- 
ries of  most  Qnfavorai>le  seasons.  The  number 
of  acres  in  tillage  is  not  far  from  twenty. 

No  stable  or  barnyard  msnares,  excepting  a  few 
loads  at  the  start,  have  been  purchai>ed  during  the 
five  years,  and  the  amount  made  upon  the  prem- 
ises has  been  small;  the  stock  consisting  until 
within  the  past  year  of  only  three  cowh,  a  pig  and 
ime  hor»e.  At  present  the  farm  suctains  deven 
cows  and  heifbrs,  three  horses,  a  pig,  and,  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  one  yoke  of  oxen. 

The  feitilizing  substances  used  (uf  which  an  ac- 
curate account  has  been  kept,  as  alao  of  crops,  ex- 
pen»e8  of  labor,  &c.,)  embrace  the  entire  range  of 
those  agents  which  chemistry  snggebts,  and  those 
which  have  been  bn»ught  to  notice  through  the 
reconunendati  *n  of  farmers  and  experimenters — 
tones,. Ufehts,  lime,  salt,  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and 
froda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cartionate  of  ammonia, 

Elaster,  p«ita>>hes,  fibh  pommace,  shorts,  muck, 
orn  shavings,  and  lastly,  the  refhse  of  the  Maine 
lubster  factories.  -  The  methods. of  application  and 
the  conuitlons  under  which  these  have  t)een  em- 
ployed, the  combinations  produced,  present  de- 
tails which  although  extremely  interesting,  axe 
too  extensive  to  enter  upon  in  this  e^6ay. 

A  definite  end  has  been  kept  in  view— that  of 
secnriug  practical  facts  from  which  safe  general 
conclubions  ooald  be  reached.  Of  course  many 
experimentM  known  to  be  empirical  have  been  un- 
dertaken, and  the  results  noted.  For  example,  a 
half-acre  of  gra»s-land  was  divided  into  eighteen 
equal  parti*,  and  eighteen  different  substances  ap- 
plied; the  results  were  curious,  but  the  experi- 
ment actually  proved  nothing,  although  a  great 
difference  was  obbcrvable  in  the  crops  of  grass. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  experiments  which  we 
find  reported  from  year  t)  year,  are  of  this  nature. 

The  substances  affording  the  highefet  satifcfac- 
tion  have  been  those  which  fhmish  in  largest 
quantity  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  plan£-food«->pbosphoric  acid,  lime,  pot- 
ash, nitrogtn.  These  have  been  o^jiained  from 
bones,  ashes,  potashes,  fish  pomace,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  principally.  Bones  have  Det>n  largely 
dissolved  in  acid,  and  true  phosphate  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime  made  npoa  the  farm  premues. 
Bones  ground  and  nngronnd  have  been  dissolved 
in  the  caustic  lye  of  a^hes,  also  in  commercial 
potashes,  and  tertlHsing  substances  of  the  most 
prompt  and  satisfact'  ry  character  produced.  I 
doubt  if  better  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  have  ever 
t)een  produced  in  the  county,  than  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  these  agents,  upon  weak  lands. 

I  think  it  must  \m  conceded  that  the  results  of 
these  labors  go  to  prove  that  exhausted  soils  can 
be  brought  and  subtained  in  good  tilth  by  concen- 
trated chemical  agents,  at  an  expense  considerably 
lebS  than  by  the  u^e  of  execrementitious  manures 
at  present  market  prices  in  the  more  densely  pop- 
ubited  parts  of  our  country. 

In  conclu.'-ion,  I  will  briefly  present  some  facts 
regarding  a  special  experiment  upon  a  measured 
acre  of  hill  land,  dry,  and  exhausted  from  repeat- 
ed croppings.  It  has  l>een  continued  through  five 
consecutive  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  It  was  ploufrhed,  snd  in 
the  succeeding  spring  dressed  with  600  pounds  of 
pure  fine  bone,  sown  broadcast,  and  planted  with 
corn,  a  handful  of  home  made  superphosphate 
mixed  with  ground  nitrate  of  soda,  placed  in  each 
hilL   One  hundred  and  fi^-seven  bushels  of  corn 
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in  the  ear  were  taken  firom  the  field  in  the  aatunn 
of.  1864. 

After  the  com  was  remored,  the  land  Was 
ploughed  and  again  dressed  with  oOO  pounds  of  a 
compost  made  up  of  bone-dust,  ashes,  and  refuse 
saltpetre,  and  sowed  do?m  to  winter  rye.  The 
crop  was  31  bushels  of  nice,  plump  grain. 

The  season  of  1866  was  exceedingly  dry,  and 
the  ground  became  so  parched  that  the  tender 
grass  roots  were  greatly  injured.  The  crop  of  hay 
was  twenty-three  hundred  pounds. 

The  next  season,  a  top-dressing  of  500  pounds 
of  compost  made  of  bone  gelatine  and  muck  was 
given  it  in  the  spring,  and  a  crop  of  hay  cut  weigh- 
.  Ing  forty-three  hundred  pounds.  A  heavy  after- 
math was  secured  this  season,  which  was  not 
weighed. 

The  present  season,  1868,  the  crop  of  hay  reach- 
ed t«iro  and  a  half  tons,  and  the  field  appears  to  be 
in  good  condition  for  a  fine  product  next  year. 

Here  we  have  what  may  be  considered  a  fidr  ex- 
periment, which  proves  that  without  the  use  of 
animal  excrement,  a  worn-out  field  may  be  brought 
to  produce  verv  generous  crops— crops  which  pay 
a  good  return  ror  the  expense  incurred.  It  proves 
that  chemical  unorganized  agents  are  capable  not 
only  of  supplying  nutriment  to  plants  for  a  single 
▼car,  but  (or  sustaining  crops  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  fertilizing  elements  supplied  for  the  five  years 
cost  a  little  less  than  thirty  dollars.  The  experi- 
ment upon  this  field  is  not  regarded  as  finisoed, 
and  the  crops  will  be  noted  until  they  are  observed 
tofklter. 


FITOHBUBO  FABMBBS'  OI.UB. 

The  grand  annual  gathering  of  the  FItchbarg 
Farmers'  Club  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
March  1,  at  the  town  |  hall  in  Fitchburg.  About 
/bur  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
supper,  which  was  bountifhl  and  excellent.  The 
presiding  officer  was  Oeorob  £.  Town,  Esq., 
whose  capital  hits  often  "set  the  tables  in  a  roar." 
After  relieving  the  dishes  of  some  of  their  viands, 
—which  occupied  about  an  hour,— the  President 
introduced  Dr.  Loring  of  Salem,  who  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length  in  defending  the  avocation  of  the 
farmer  against  the  old,  stereotyped  and  fiedse  im« 
putation  that  *'fiurmiDg  is  unprofitable."  He  then 
related  some  of  his  own  experiences  in  reclaiming 
lands  by  draming,  clearing,  ploughing  and  sabsoil- 
ing,  and  in  adapting  his  animals,  as  to  stse  and 
habits,  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  were  to  besas- 
tained. 

The  President  then,  in  a  rery  happy  manner  in- 
troduced Aba  Clbkent,  Esq.,  of  Dracut,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Middlesex  North  Agricnitural  Society 
and  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
who  spoke  highly  of  the  avocation  of  the  farmer, 
of  his  useful  life,  and  general  integrity,  and  gave 
some  pretty  strong  contrasts  between  the  modes  of 
farming  practiced  in  his  boyhood  and  those  which 
prevail  at  the  present  day.  That  great  progress 
had  been  made,  all  could  see  who  wished  to  see, 
and  he  doubted  not  that  a  still  greater  degree  of 
Improvement  was  before  us. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Clement's  remarks,  a  quar- 
tette club  of  gentlemen  sang  an  appropriate  song 
with  great  acceptance.  Dr.  Jabez  FxaasE  of  Fitch- 
borg  presiding  at  the  piano. 


Mr.  Bsowar,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Fabmbb 
was  then  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  upon  *^The 
buUure  and  U»e  of  Flowers."  The  Hon.  Ai.vah 
Cbockbb  was  then  called  for,  introduced,  and 
made  most  happy  and  exceedhigly  pleasant  re- 
marks upon  some  of  the  sayings  of  the  '^master  of 
ceremonies,"  '^knocking  into  pi"  the  stale  assertion 
that  farming  is  unprofitable,  and  declaring  his 
opinion  that  no  life  can  be  more  useful  than  that 
of  the  intelligent,  industrious  and  conscientious 
farmer.    His  remarks  often  elicited  applause. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Datis  of  Lunenburg  being  intro- 
duced, spoke  admirably  npcm  several  matters, 
'Miiving  some  sharp  nails  clear  in"  to  tbe  chair- 
man, who  had  personated  himself  as  an  oMfarmer^ 
in  his  opening  remarks,  although  a  yptoiy  man. 
Mr.  Cabtbb  of  Leominster  closed 'the  speaking 
with  some  admirable  hits  that  kept  up  the  vivacity 
of  the  occasion  until  its  close  at  eleven  oVdock. 

The  gathering  was  not  only  a  happy,  bnt  an  hk- 
stmctive  one,  as  many  valuable  experiences  and 
suggestions  were  made  which  will  continue  to  work 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  while  engaged  in  their 
duties  on  the  farm. 

Few  things  can  be  more  appropriate,  or  have  a 
greater  tendency  tamake  rural  life  pleasant  and  to 
improve  both  mind  and  manner,  than  such  gather- 
ings ai  this.  May  they  be  multiplied  in  all  ow 
land. 

For  the  New  Enffkmd  Fatmwr, 
WABHXNO  AVD  BBATHTO  BOTTBB. 

When  I  told  my  method  of  making  butter, 
I  did  not  intend  to  get  any  one  an^ry,  or  *'op 
in  arms.^'  Perhaps,  if  I  had  not  eivea  my  ex- 
perience in  this  difficult  art,  we  snoald  never 
nave  heard  anything  from  Mrs.  D.,  Ibr  whoi 
she  saw  how  much  1  differed  from  her^  she 
QOttkl  not  help  ffrabbing  the  pen  and  writing 
what  she  tkoaght.  When  we  read  anything 
that  donH  exactly  correspond  with  our 
views,  it  is  about  sure  lo  wake  np  onr 
thoughts  and  set  na  to  investigating,  analys- 
ing and  finding  oat  whether  the  things  are  ao 
or  not. 

What  is  written  m  the  Farmxr  is  for  our 
instruction,  admonition  and  correction,  and 
tends  to  make  us  more  interested  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  farm. 

If  Mrs..  S.  will  carefully  look  over  what  I 
wrote,  she  will  observe  that  I  laid  no  claims  to 
being  an  acoomplished  batter  maker.  I  have 
only  taken  the  first  degree,  though  I  confess 
myself  a  candidate  for  those  higher  ones  of 
"better,"  "best,'*  and  even  the  •*gilt-edged,*' 
which  I  suppose  is  the  hjgbest  dt  gree  known 
to  the  order.  Hence  1  shall  try  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  and  experience  of  others,  and 
if  possible  go  on  to  perfection. 

When  I  spoke  of  keeping  the  cream  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  understocKl  to  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  kept  three  days,  but  merely  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  kept  over  three  days.  Many  women 
with  large  families  neglect  churning  from  poesa 
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of  other  work,  and  a  nomber  of  days  will  slip 
away  before  they  are  hardly  aware  of  it. 
Chaming  should  never  be  neglected  beyond 
that  period ;  of tener  is  better. 

Next  month  I  expect  to  begin  to  make  bat- 
ter again,  and  I  shall  try  Mrs.  D.^s  method,  as 
I  have  no  doabt  she  makes  delicious  butter, 
although  I  never  fancied  the  heating  system. 

She  says  it  is  her  opinion  that  waslung  de- 
strovs  the  "gilt-edge,^*  spoils  its  flavor,  and 
badly  injures  the  keeping  qualities  of  butter. 
All  this  may  be  true,  luthough  she  gave  no 
plain  reasons  to  support  her  opinion.  I  was 
not  aware  that  pure  cold  water  .ever  injured 
anybody  or  anything ;  when  I  am  convmced 
that  it  does  I  shall  readily  desist  from  using  it, 
sithough  an  inveterate  lover  of  this  pure  ele- 
ment. If  the  good  qualities  of  butter  are  re- 
moved by  water,  then  these  peculiar  proper* 
ties  most  have  a  greater  affinity  for  pure  water 
than  for  the  elements  of  the  butter,  and  when 
water  ia  applied  they  unite  with  it,  and  the 
best  part  of  butter  is  carelessly  thrown  away 
by  batter  makers. 

But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  application  or  non- 
application  of  water  decides  the  color  and  fla- 
vor of  butter  P  Butter  beaters  affirm  that  such 
is  the  case,  batter  washers  believe  that  these 
qualities  depend  on  other  circumstances.  The 
.condition  and  keeping  of  cows  has  something 
to  do  with  it ;  perhaps  their  age  has  also,  for 
I  have  heard  old  butter  makers  say  that  the 
cream  of  old  cows  was  yellower  and  richer, 
hot  this  may  be  an  old  wives*  fable.  When 
cows  are  in  a  rich  healthy  pasture  their  butter  b 
mach  sweeter  and  of  a  handsomer  complexion 
than  when  fed  on  hay  and  roots  and  kept  in 
the  bam,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  that  butter 
made  on  hay  will  not  keep  well. 

Butter  is  composed  of  several  parts ;  one 
being  a  solid  crystalline  fat.  This  appears  to 
be  formed  by  minute  grains  nicely  arranged 
in  one  general  mass.  Anything  toat  disturbs 
the  natural  arrangement  of  this  crystalline 
mass  is  highly  injurious  to  the  beaaty  and 
quality  of  the  batter.  Now  if  this  is  true, 
beating  butter  must  be  injurious,  as  it  breaks 
and  destroys  the  beautiful  grains  which  eive 
nice  butter  such  a  glistening  appearance.  The 
grains  of  new  made  butter  are  not  close  and 
compact.  The  application  of  pure  cold  water 
lowers  its  temperature,  salt  hardens  the  grain, 
and  the  butt^milk  is  naturally  pressed  oat, 
mingled  with  the  water,  and  thrown  away.  So 
much  for  the  butter  worker's  plea. 

Mrs.  D.  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  aware  I 
had  washed  out  the  fine  taste  of  the  butter,  and 
8o  applied  sugar  as  a  substitute.  Perhaps  I 
did  not  properly  explain  why  I  added  the  fine 
white  bugar.  Su£ar  modifies  the  taste  of  the 
salt.  For  example,  mix  some  saltT^and  water 
in  a  cup  and  on  tastins  it  is  unpleasant  and 
disagreeable.  Add  a  little  nice  sugar  and  the 
taste  is  then  comparatively  pleasant.  I  put 
SDgar  in  the  batter  for  the  same  purpose. 

1  might  say  more  in  defence  of  butter-waah- 


ing,  but  I  ear  I  shall  g&t  the^  editor,  printer, 
and  everybody  else,  all  "up  in  aiuus.*'  ^  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  what  has  been  said  will  stir 
up  Mrs.  D.  and  many  other  intelligent  women, 
and  provoke  them  to  give  valuable  informa- 
tion relating  to  many  things  that  smart  women 
are  interested  in.  Mrs.  Tbask. 

Beading t  Mas8,j  Feb,y  1869. 


Ibr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
lUFBOVINa  FABMS-trBB  OF  UANUBB. 

Some  little  time  since,  I  expressed  some  of 
my  thoughts  on  the  question.  How  can  an  ujp- 
luid  farm  be  cultivated  and  the  fertility  of  its 
soil*be  kept  up.  As  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  on  the  farm 
I  lefc  when  I  moved  here.  The  first  year  on 
that  farm  I  cut  over  about  fif cy  acres  for  a  short 
twenty  tons  of  hay,  including  a  lax^e  amount 
of  sorrel.  In  eight  years  I  cut  fortv  tons  oft 
less  than  one-half  of  the  same  ground.  1  hope 
many  of  your  readers  have  done  as  well  or 
better ;  if  so,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

The  way  that  I  managed  that  farm  was  to 
break  up  and  manure  and  new  stock  as  fast  as 
I  could  get  manure.  On  old  land,  I  ploughed 
the  manure  in ;  on  greensward,  after  turning 
it  over  as  well  as  I  could.  After  spreading 
the  manure  as  evenly  as  possible,  I  put  on  a 
cultivator  and  harrowed  and  worked  it  in  thor- 
oughly. I*manure  both  spring  and  fall ;  but 
prefer  fall,  if  I  can  get  it  in  before  cold 
weather. 

I  once  put  manure  on  the  turf  and  tamed 
it  under,  but  the  crops  were  not  near  as  good 
as  on  land  adjoining  where  the  manure  was 
ploughed  in  on  old  land.  I  have  also  tried 
spreading  on  old  land  and  harrowing  in.  The 
first  crop  will  come  forward  quite  as  fast  and 
be  perhaps  as  heavy,  but  the  after  crops  have 
never  with  me  been  as  good  as  where  the  ma- 
nure was  ploughed  in.^  I  have  tried  spreading 
on  grass,  or  top  dressing  as  many  call  it,  but  I 
have  never  got  more  &y  from  three  loads 
applied  in  that  way  than  I  have  from  one 
ploughed  in. 

One  thing  I  am  very  particular  about,  I 
never  draw  out  manure  and  drop  it  in  heaps, 
nor  spread  it,  until  I  am  ready  to  work  it  in 
unless  I  am  very  sure  of  rain ;  in  that  case  I 
spread  by  all  means.  I  would  about  as  soon 
leave  hay  in  the  windrow  day  after  day,  after 
it  is  fit  to  go  into  the  bam,  as  to  leave  manure 
on  the  ground  uncovered. 

In  a  Tate  Farmer  Mr.  Gilbert  tells  us  how 
he  makes  manure.  His  way  is  like  mine,  with 
the  exception  that  I  use  muck  in  my  trench 
behind  my  cows  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
If  I  ev«r  lay  another  trench  I  shall  lay  it 
eighteen  inches  wide.  lam  now  using  four  or 
five  wheelbarrow  loads  daily,  and  it  is  hardly 
enough  to  absorb  the  water  leaching  from  the 
manure  heap. 

I  read  very  frequently  of  discussions  on 
special  fertilizers.    I  have  tried  them  all.  in  a 
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small  way,  and  always  with  the  aame  result. 
I  have  paid,  perhaps,  one  hundred  dollars  in 
all,  for  fertilizers,  but  I  don^t  think  that  I  am 
one  dollar  better  off  for  the  whole. 

It  is  Blow  starting  up  a  farm  that  is  run  so 
low  that  it  will  net  produce  more  than  ten  or 
£fceen  hundred  pounds  of  hay  to  the  acre,  but 
I  know  it  can  be  done  in  the  way  that  I  have 
pointed  out ;  and  when  [  cannot  see  an  in- 
crease of  produce  from  year  to  year  I  shall 
want  to  quit  fdrming. 

I  am  in  the  greatest  want  of  something  to 
manure  four  or  more  acres  for  com  next 
spring,  more  than  I  shall  have ;  and  would  buy 
some  of  these  fertilizers  if  I  knew  that  I  could 
get  something  that  would  do  as  well  as  (ftbers 
tell  of  doing ;  but  it  is  useless  to  try ;  I  have 
be^n  cheated  so  much  that  I  am  sick  of  it. 

If  any  man  doubts  my  statements,  I  think  I 
can  satifrfy  him  that  I  am  correct  if  he  will 
«call'  on  me  next  summer.        W.  S.  Grow. 

)^e3iboro\  Mcaa.,  Feb.  16,  1869. 


^br  the  Kem  Engtand  Farmer. 
THIS  FABM  IH  WIKTXR. 

We  have  had  here  in  Connecticut  a  very 
open,  mild  winter,  and  but  little  snow.  When 
winter  first  set  in  I,  for  one,  was  not  vnry  well 
prepared  to  meet  it,  as  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  fall  help,  and  considerable  improvements 
made  on  the  farm,  by  the  wav  of  digging  a  well, 
laying  pipes,  building  two  bams,  &c.,  we  had 
considt^rable  com  to  husk  afcer  Dec.  1st, — ^say 
from  two  to  three  hundred  bushels.  But  the 
weather  being  so  fdvorable  we  were  enabled 
to  secure  all  our  com  without  wa^te. 

Since  then  we  have  devoted  most  of  the 
time  to  feedine  out  what  we  raited  the  past 
year,  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin  the  agricultural 
year  with  empty  buildings  for  storing  the  next 
crop.  Our  winter  stock  on  the  farm  consists 
of  twenty  oows,  from  which  we  sell  the  milk : 
about  a  dozen  head  of  young  cattle,  mostly 
thoroughbred ;  fourteen  horses  and  colts,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  brood  mares  with  foal ;  five 
pairs  young  oxen,  two  pair  of  which  I  shall 
sell  in  the  sprinfl^;  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire 
bull.  **Duke  of  Queensbury,"  No.  160,  A.  H. 
Book;  about  one  hundred  good  ewe  sheep, 
mostly  South  Down ;  eight  good  hogs,  and  a 
large  collection  of  various  breeds  of  poultry. 

So  you  will  tee  that  there  is  something  to 
do  to  properly  feed  and  take  care  of  the  **crit- 
ters  ;^^  besides  which  we  peddle  our  own  milk. 
We  have  cut  wood  and  partially  got  up  a 
wood  pile  for  the  year,  besides  have  drawn 
out  some  fifty  loads  of  manure.  When  I  say 
we,  I  rtftir  to  myself  and  two  sons,  one  18 
and  the  other  15  }ears  of  age.  I  have  no 
faired  man  this  winter,  but  shul  want  two  this 
summer. 

And,  now,  while  on  the  subject  of  hired 
help,  I  will  pay  that  to  obtain  a  supply  of  good 
farm  help  is  the  hardest  and  most  perplexing 
part  of  farming  in  this  section.    It  is  almost 


impossible  to  hire  good  reliable  men  at  any 
price,  and  especially  at  any  price  which  com- 
mon farmers  can  afford  to  pay.  Brother  far- 
mers, I  appeal  to  you  to  know  what  we  are  to 
do  to  remedv  this  evil, — this  great  drawback 
to  New  England  farming. 

As  regaJKls  the  wintering  of  my  sheep,  I 
never  had  sheep  winter  any  better,  until  within 
ten  days.  But  recently  I  have  lost  three  very 
valuable  ewe  sheep,  each  nearly  ready  to  drop 
twin  lambs.  The  first  symptoms  of  disease  is 
a  disposirion  to  stand  alone  from  the  flock,  a 
loss  of  appetite,  finally  a  slight  noddine  or 
jerking  of  the  bead  and  weakness  in  the  Tegs. 
I  know  of  no  cause  or  cure.  Will  some  ex- 
perienced sheep  man  tell  me  how  to  manage 
them^ 

As  to  horses,  will  it  pay  to  ruse  them  here 
in  Connecticut,  within  two  miles  of  the  rail- 
road depot  P  What  say  yon,  Mr.  Editor  P  If 
it  will  pay  to  raise  horses,  what  style  or  class 
will  pay  the  best?  As  regards  milk,  which 
will  pay  the  best,  *'year  in  and  year  out,^*  to 
sell  the  milk  by  peddling  it,  or  to  make  a  dairy 
an4  raise  pork  P  What  say  you,  Mr.  Editor  ? 
What  sav  you,  brother  farmers  P  What  saj 
you  allP  How  many  will  answer  me  this 
question  P 

I  am  fattenhig  my  last  thoroughbred  Eeaez 
hog,  not  but  that  I  like  th^m  very  much  as  i 
brt;ed ;  bein^  quiet,  easily  kept  and  make  good 
pork ;  but  this  community  is  so  much  opposed 
to  black  hogs  that  I  cannot  sell  the  pigs  at 
home.  The  last  pigs  of  this  breed  that  I  sold 
went  to  Warren  County,  Iowa.  I  want  to 
start  again  on  hogs,  and  I  want  to  start  with 
the  best  breed  there  is  in  the  country,  all 
things  considered.  But  whatever  the  breed 
is,  they  must  be  white.  Now  who  will  tell  me 
of  the  best  breed  of  hogs  in  America  from 
which  to  sell  pigs  at  six  to  eight  weeks  old  and 
to  make  pork  of  at  a  profit  P  John  Dimon. 

Fomfrd,  Conn.,  March  1,  1869. 


XNTBBTUTAL  WOBMB. 

It  is  now  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  tape- 
worm originates  from  the  passage  into  the 
human  intestines  'of  little  bladder-like  crea- 
tures {Cystadids),  which  inhabit  the  liver  and 
other  parts  of  the  hog,  and  when  abundant, 
cause  the  meat  of  that  animal  to  be  techni- 
cally known  as  **mea8ly  pork.**^  And  the  no- 
torious Trichina  spiralis,  which  is  a  very 
minute  worm,  also  found  in  the  flesh  of  the 
hog,  effects  an  entrance  into  the  human  body 
in  the  same  insiduous  manner,  and  when  in 
excessive  numbers  causes  excmcijitiDg  pains 
in  the  muscles,  and  sometimcd  even  death.  In 
both  these  cases,  cooking  destroys  the  worms, 
and  prevents  them  from  finding  their  way  alive 
into  the  body  of  the  living  and  breathing  man, 
and  there  increasing  and  multiplying.  But 
the  same  law  prevails  in  all  such  cases  as 
these,  namely,  that  there  is  no  fear  whatever 
of  any  of  these  animals  being  introduced  alive 
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into  the  human  .body,  except  througrh  the  dan- 
gerous and  every  waj  exceptionable  practice 
of  eating  raw  meat.  Nei.ner  aro  wo  safe  by 
aimply  abstaininff  altogether  from  pork.  The 
flesb  of  tvild  duds,  and  probably  that  of  many 
other  animals  hitherto  unsuspected,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  cleanly,  may  prove  to 
be  as  daugerous  as  that  of  the  hog,  provided 
it  be  eaten  rav^  or  only  partially  cooked. — 
Americcm  Entomologiai, 


XXTBACT8  AND  BJDPXJOBB. 


LICB  Oir  YRUIT  TBSBS. 

I  would  Ifke  to  inquire  of  you,  or  through  your 
Taloable  paper,  if  lice  on  young  fToit  trees  will  kill 
the  jtree  ?  if  ko,  what  is  the  best  way  to  desuroy 
them,  and  wLat  time  of  the  ye&r  id  the  best  ? 

I  have  a  young  orchard  that  has  been  set  eight 
yean  next  spring,  and  they  have  not  borne  any  as 
yei.  It  is  set  on  a  rich,  light  soil.  Last  spring  the 
ground  was  needed  down :  btfore  that  ii  was  used  for 
a  garden  fbr  a  number  of  years. 

Jamxs  Pollabd* 

LudhWy  Vt^  March,  1869. 


KEMAiocs.'-The  aphides  that  collect  on  the  ends 
of  the  growing  branch  are  sometimes  called  *'Uce," 
hut  we  suppose  our  correspondent  alludes  to  the 
much  more  formidable  insect  called  the  bark-louse 
or  scale.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Fitch,  of  New 
York,  "as  a  little  brown  scale,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  the  shape  of  on  oyster  shell,  fixed  to  the 
smooth  bark,  resembling  a  little  blister.  This 
scale  is  the  dried  remains  of  the  body  of  the  female, 
covering  and  protecting  her  eggs,  fh>m  a  dosen  to 
a  hundred  of  which  He  in  the  cavity  under  each 
scale.  These  eggs  hatch  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  the  young  lice  diffhse  themselves  over  the 
bark,  appearing  as  minute  white  aitoms,  almost  in- 
vliible  to  the  eye.  They  puncture  the  bark  and 
rack  the  sap  from  it.  The  females  soon  fix  them- 
selves and  become  stationary.  They  die  and  be- 
come overspread  with  a  substance  resembling  fine 
blue  nx>nld,  which,  wearing  off,  the  little  oyster- 
sbaped  scale  again  appears  in  July.  They  some- 
times become  so  multiplied  that  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs  is  everywhere  covered  and 
crowded  with  them,  and  if  the  tree  is  weakened  by 
borers,  fire  blight,  or  other  disease,  these  bark-lice 
thus  multiplying,  Idll  it.  In  years  past, overall 
the  country  ai^acent  to  Lake  Michigan,  every 
apple-tree  has  been  destroyed  by  this  insect.*' 

Their  presence  is  generally  considered  to  indi- 
cate a  want  of  healthy  action  in  the  tree.  If  this 
ia  correct  we  should  look  for  the  causes  which 
produce  this  unhealthfhlness.  You  say  the  trees 
stnnd  on  rich,  light  soil,  which  was  used  foragar- 
deo.  Possibly  the  early  growth  of  your  trees  was 
too  much  forced,  or  the  subsoil  may  be  wet  or 
otherwise  unfavorable  to  a  due  expansion  of  the 
roots.  Trees  at  eight  years  are  not  old  enough  to 
bear  much.  Sometimes  a  wash  of  strong  soap* 
ends  applied  with  a  stiff  brush  such  as  is  used  Ibr 
a<5oaiing  floors,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warmer, 


say  in  April,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  summer,  will  effect  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  appearance  of  the  trees.  lu  the  Amertean 
FruU  CuUwisl,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  tar  and  linseed  oil  applied  warm,  noi  hoi, 
early  in  spring,  is  recommended.  It  is  said  this 
mixture  does  not  close  the  pores  of  the  bark  as  grease 
would,  but  it  forms  a  varnish,  which  soon  becomes 
hard,  and  when  the  tree  begins  to  grow  it  cracks 
and  peels  off,  carrying  the  bark  lice  with  it. 

Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Insects,  mentions 
another  remedy,  which  he  considers  very  cffica- 
/ciotts,  prepared  as  follows :— Leaf  tobacco  is 
boiled  in  a  strong  lye  until  reduced  to  an  impalpa- 
ble pulp,  and  'his  is  then  mixed  with  soil  soap 
(which  has  been  made  cold,  and  not  boiled),  the 
whole  mixture  becoming  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
paint;  tjiis,  when  applied,  does  not  easily  wash 
from  the  tree,  as  Jye,  tobacco  water,  &c.,  would 
alone.  One  application  with  the  brush  to  every 
part,  will  protect  trees  two  years.  A  young 
orchard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  required 
two  men  a  fortninght  to  go  over  every  part,  branch 
and  twig,  through  the  orchard.  The  trees  grew 
thriftily,  and  were  perfectly  free  from  lice,  while 
others  in  every  direction  were  dying  ftom  their 


XAirUBB  AND  UVCTL  LAND. 

Can  you  oruftny  of  your  contributors  inform  me, 
through  the  r armbb,  what  is  the  best  dressing  to 
be  applied  to  muck-land  which  is  well  drained, 
and  the  mode  of  applying  it  ?  Is  there  any  mate- 
rial which  can  be  economically  applied  to  such 
land  as  a  substitute  for  manure  ?  Hill. 

Meihum,  Mast,,  1869. 

Bbmabxs.— We  cannot  tell  you  what  the  hesl 
manure  is  for  muck  land  that  is  well  drained,  but 
can  strongly  recommend  wood  ashes  as  the  first 
thing  which  we  should  apply,  if  we  could  obtain 
them.  Spread  ten  to  fiHeen  bushels  per  acre,  for 
two  or  three  years  in  succession,  and  we  think  you 
will  perceive  a  striking  change  in  its  products. 
Composted  mannres  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
but  as  they  cannot  be  spared,  use  superphosphate 
or  lime  or  some  other  special  fertilizer.  Spread 
broadcast  in  moist  weather  two,  three  or  fourh  im- 
dred  pounds  per  acre. 

WHY  7ABXBBB  SHOTTLn  WBITB. 

I  can  subscribe  most  heartily  to  the  experience 
and  confession  of  a  farmer  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Monthly  Fabmeb,  as  to.  a  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  reply  to  or  comment  upon  tho  various  sub- 
jects discusf  ed  in  your  columns,  and  as  to  a  gen- 
eral neglect  of  doing  so  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
stant press  of  other  duties  and  of  a  feeling  of  ina- 
bility. But  after  reading  your  remarks  therewith, 
together  with  the  lecture  you  gave  me  in  your 
January  issue,  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  bother 
you  occasionally.  I  think  if  we  farmers  will  once 
break  through  the  ice  we  shall  not  find  it  so  hard 
to  get  time  now  and  then  to  put  a  new  idea  or  bit 
of  experience  on  paper,  and  with  the  time  and  will, 
will  surely  come  the  ability.  The  fact  is,  farmers 
as  a  class  do  not  understand  each  other  well 
enough;  they  are  greatly  given  to  ba^h fulness, 
and  diffidence,  with  a  sprinkling  of  self-conceit. 
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They  think  they  knov  it  all  now,  and  are  there- 
fore sceptical  of  the  value  and  correctness  of  the 
ideas  and  practices  of  others,  and  are  too  modest 
to  explain  their  own.  Now  let  us  do  away  with 
ail  this,  8hake  hands  all  round,  and  get  acqaainted. 
How  dcligbtfal  it  is  to  sit  here  by  my  nre  these 
long  winter  evenings  and  have  a  chat  with  my 
brother  farmer,  living  one  hundred  miles  or  more 
away,  concerning  the  characceristic^4,  pro6t8,  &c., 
of  the  different  breeds  of  ACi^ttle,  &heep  and  other 
srock ;  the  best  method  of  applying  manure  and 
cultivating  different  crops,  and  all  the  little  items 
that  go  to  make  up  a  farmer's  experience.  Now 
I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  if  we  would  take  hold  of  this 
thing  and  pall  all  together  yon  would  be  rea4y  to 
cry  'quits'*  very  soon,  (if  you  are  not  so  already). 
But  before  I  close,  let  me  Fay  that  I  feel  thankful 
that  we  have  snch  an  excellent  medium  of  hiter- 
conrse  as  the  Farmbh.  ;.  w.  o. 

CummingUmt  Mau.,  March  1, 1869. 

Rbmarks.— Sooner  than  cry  *<quitfl*'  to  onr  oor- 
respondents  we  will  increase  the  space  ini>ar  col- 
umns, even  to  the  doabling  of  the  present  dfmen* 
sions  of  oar  sheet.    So  fire  away,  brother  fltrmers. 


KIXTNO  ASHBfl,  HEN  KAKITBB  AND  PLA8TBB. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Farkeb  if  th« 
mixing  of  ashes,  hen  manure  and  plaster  together, 
for  corn  in  the  hill,  will  hinder  either  of  the  in- 
gredients from  having  full  effect  on  the  com  ?  If 
60.  how  should  they  be  applied  ? 

William  Allbn. 

North  Bottandy  Vt.^  Feb,,  1869. 

RsMA&Ks.^Hen  manure  is  a  very  rich  fertil- 
lier.  It  contains  considerable  ammonia.  If  yoa 
mix  ashes  with  it,  the  alkaU  contained  in  the  ashes 
will  set  the  ammonia  free,  and  yoa  will  lose  it  If 
yoa  mix  plaster  with  the  hen  mannre  it  will  ab- 
sorb whatever  escapes  from  it  and  hold  it  fast  If 
it  is  desired  to  save  the  labor  of  going  over  the 
field  more  than  once,  these  ingredients  may  be 
mixed  in  the  morning  and  applied  to  the  hill  and 
covered  up  on  the  same  day,  and  no  loss  take 
place.  If  ammonia  escapes,  the  soil  and  plaster 
will  take  it  up. 

MAPLE  BUOAB  SEDIMENT.— NOBW AT  OATS. 

The  questions  in  yoar  last,  relative  to  maple 
Stigar,  can  but  best  answered  by  the  chemists  in  our 
Agricultural  Colleges.  Let  sugar  makers  in  the 
vicinity  of  them  send  the  sap-grit  or  other  residua 
of  sugar  to  them  for  analysis. 

Thct  sap  ttom  my  trees  seems  to  deposit  two  tan- 
gible sab.>tances  besides  su^ar.  First,  what  is 
called  sand ;  but  it  is  not  n/tetous  sand  at  all ;  for 
when  mixed  with  sap  or  water  it  dissolves  and 
disappears  in  a  moment,  being  taken  into  solution 
again,  apparently.  A  friend,  after  chewing  this 
substance,  and  then  a  piece  of  the  maple,  asked  if 
the  grit  were  not  woody  fibre,  both  tasting  alike. 
The  increase  of  it,  toward  the  close  of  the  sngar 
season  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  seems  to 
show  that  the  laboratory  is  more  busy  for  summer 
products  when  helped  by  ooroperative  outside  in- 
flueaces. 

Secondly,  when  we  make  dry  sugar,  the  pan  or 
kettle  in  which  the  work  is  done  becomes  coated 
witk  what  we  call  lime.  Where  much  sugarlng- 
o'ff  is  do  le,  this  has  to  be  removed,  for  it  ^ill 
scorch,  and  scorch  the  sugar  al)bve  it  This  sub- 
stance too  dissolves  readily  in  cold  or  warm  water. 
Now  this  may  be  very  much  the  same  as  the  grit, 
or  a  mixture  of  it  and  lime  aud  sugar.  There 
mast  be  lime,  I  think,  for  where  the  maple  stands 


among  granite,  instead  of  limestone  rocks,  there  fs 
much  less  of  this  scaly  deposit  The  chemist^ 
alone,  can  make  this  all  plain. 

After  forty  years*  close  watching,  I  cannot 
always  tell  when  it  is  a  sap-day  without  visiting 
the  trees.  We  never  get  sap,  however,  with  aa 
east  wind,  and  but  little  with  a  south.  Zephyrs 
appear  to  solicit  a  flow  of  the  sweet  juices  witb 
success. 

The  Norway  oats,  first  grown  hereabouts,  are 
liked  by  some,  disliked  by  others,  and  by  others 
are  considered  just  as  good  as  any. 

Chelsea,  VL,  Fdf.  22, 1869.     C.  N.  AndbbWs. 

CULTIVATION  OP  CELEBT.    • 

I  notice  in  vonr  paper  of  Febmarj  2D,  an  inquhy 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  celeiy.  l  will  give  my 
method  which  works  well,  and  is  about  the  same 
as  that  practiced  in  all  this  neighborhood  :— 

The  seed  is  sown  under  glass  about  Aprfkl5. 
It  will  be  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  in  making 
its  appearance.  Bv  June  1,  the  plants  will  be 
about  two  inches  high,  and  then  are  siet  one  foot 
apart  in  rows  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows  being  occupied  by  onions,  cabbage, 
cucumbers  or  any  other  low  growing  crop  that 
will  be  off  by  the  middle  of  September. 

Sometime  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  September, 
according  to  the  time  the  celery  is  wished  to  ma- 
ture, the  ground  must  be  cleared  of  all  other  crops, 
and  banking  commenced.  This  is  done  by  ploagh- 
iog  betweoi  the  rows  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  then 
two  men  with  shovels,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  with  a  boy  to  hola  up  the  leaves,  throw  some 
four  to  six  inches  of  earth  against  the  plants. 
This  operation  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  aboat 
two  weeks  until  the  desired  height  is  reached. 

Celery  treated  in  this  way  is  usually  in  order 
for  market  f¥om  the  middle  of  October  to  Christ- 
mas.  For  later  use,  the  plants  would  be  pricked 
out  in  some  moist,  rich  spot  and  left  till  Jaly, 
then  set  as  a  second  crop  after  potatoes,  straw- 
berries, &c.  and  will  need  but  little  banking,  the 
white  growth  being  mostly  made  alter  tlie  plants 
are  set  in  their  winter  bed.  • 

Belmont,  Man,,  Fih,  22, 1869. 


CANADA  AND  THE  STATES. 

I  did  not  intend  to  accuse  the  Fabmbb  of  mi. 
fairness  towards  us,  for  I  never  saw  a  Canadian 
who  read  the  Fabmbb  who  did  not  like  it  Neither 
did  I  wish  to  be  offensive  myself,  but  if  my  points 
seem  too  strong,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  my  faait» 
perhaps,  to  condense  too  much. 

Another  point  I  might  have  noticed,  which  was 
a  sore  one  in  its  time,  to  wit:  the  substitute  basi- 
ness.  It  was  the  fiishion  a  few  years  ago  for  men 
on  your  side,  who  made  it  their  business,  to  kld« 
nap  persons  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  sell  them. 

We  cannot  influence  your  control  of  your  own 
aflkirs,  but  we  do  protest  aga|nst  unjust  and  false 
accusations  being  niade  against  us,  as  reasons  for 
acts  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  protest  against 
such  statements  as  Alice  Carey  made  in  the  New 
York  Independent,  that  there  was  as  much  diflbr- 
ence  observable  on  crossing  the  line  ^'forty-tive** 
as  there  was  between  the  free  and  slave  States. 
False,  every  word  of  it  We  are  not  afraid  of  the 
truth,  but  we  do  not  like  to  be  defiimed  by  States* 
people,  for  they  are  our  near  relatives  as  well  as 
neighbors. 

"The  Canadian  crusade  against  American  sil- 
ver," is  spoken  of  as  if  this  crufade  were  on  ac- 
count of  Its  being  Staiet*  silver.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  difl'erence  between  gold  and 
silver  is  the  same  here  that  it  is  on  your  side.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  it  would  pay  to  buy  silver  hens 
and  exchange  for  gold  there.    Our  baink  notes  aro 
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gi9od  for  their  face  in  gold,  bo  we  have  the  disad- 
Yantogeof  two  currencies ;  oar  merchants  get  prin- 
cipally silver  bat  are  obliged  often  to  pay  gold. 
Ko  one  pays  gold  or  paper  who  can  pass  silver  at 
par,  as  any  considerable  amount  of  frilver  is  very 
inconTenlent  to  carry  ,on  the  person.  Markets 
next  time.  J.  O.  Field. 

StanaUat,  Can^  EA.  24, 1869. 

Rbxabks.— It  is  a  common  remark  that  "one- 
half  of  the  world  don't  know  how  the  other  half 
Uves,"  and  very  probably  it  would  be  about  as 
true  to  say  that  one-half  of  the  world  don't  know 
how  the  otiier  half  feels.  Believing  it  would  do 
both  halves  good  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other,  we  have  presented  our  correspon- 
dent's views,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  he  does 
not  hold  us  responsible  for  all  that  "Alice  Carey" 
and  other  Ltdepmimt  scribblers  may  l&ve  said. 


PmBTTT  NBAR  A  SXDDLH. 

Capt.  Joseph  Weston  of  Skowhegan,  Somerset 
County,  Maine,  was  bom  and  spent  the  thirty-six 
first  years  of  his  life  iuMassachusets,  and  for  the 
hist  fifty  years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Maine. 
Though  not  of  a  roving iii$poeitlpn,  he  took  up  his 
abode  for  a  time  in  an  unincorporated  plantation; 
his  residence  was  then  changed  to  the  township  of 
Canaan,  but  not  exactly  pleased  with  that  "prom- 
ised land,"  his  next  dwelling  place  was  in  the 
town  of  Bloomtield,  and  finally  he  stuck  his  stakes 
within  tlie  limits  of  the  euphonious  Skowbegan. 
During  these  peregrinations  he  was  a  citizen  of 
three  several  conntie8,~LfncoIn,  Kennebec,  and 
Somerset,  as  well  as  of  the  two  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine.  And  yet  Mr.  Weston  has  lived 
\M  one  farm  and  in  one  noase  all  this  time !  He 
was  bom  in  the  house,  built  by  his  father  in  1793, 
lives  there  still,  a&4  has  never  moved  nor  lived  in 
any  other!  G.  a.  w. 

Skowheffon,  Me^  Mareh^  1869. 

BABI.T  OOODUCH,  HABBZSOK  AUD  SBBSO 

POTATOES. 

I  have  been  ranch  Interested  in  the  experiments 
of  your  correspondents  in  relation  to  raising  po- 
tatoes. No  doubt  the  success  in  obtaining  large 
crops  is  attribatable  in  a  measure  to  extraordinary 
care  in  cultivation,  yet  these  results  would  not  be 
attained  without  attention  being  paid  to  the  kind 
of  potato  planted.  Last  spring  1  planted  on  mead- 
ow land  the  Early  Ooodflch  and  Sebec.  The 
latter  proved  a  failure,  while  the  Early  Goodrich 
far  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  planted  the  Early 
Goodrich  on  upland  and  they  did  equally  well. 
I  planted  the  Harrison  for  a  late  potato,  and  they 
gave  such  satisfactory  results  that  1  shall  plant 
Cbem  almost  entirt- ly  for  a  late  crop.  I  selected 
M  of  them  which  filled  a  half  bushel  measure. 

Metkmn^  Jtfofs.,  Mwvh,  1869.  HiLL. 

«0OD  FBMCB8  AND  GOOD  NBIGHB0B8. 

It  is  very  necessary  at  this  reason  of  the  year 
to  be  prepuring  to  have  everything  go  on  cheer- 
•folly  during  the  coming  season.  And  among 
other  good  things  we  want  good  neighbors.  In 
-«p4?ndiDg>afewhuurs  with  one  of  my  neighbors, 
fliot  long  fince,  an  elderly  lady  a&ked  an  old  gen- 
«l«m&n  what  was  the  best  thing  to  make  good 
neighbors.  After -a  moment's  hesitation  he  replied, 
-"'i&eep  good  fences."  What  could  he  have  said  in 
«o  few  words  ^at  would  comprehend  as  much  ?  It 
certainly  saves  a  great  deal  of  bitter  feelings  to 
bave  mices  that  will  protect  our  gardens  and 
ocJier  crops  from  the  injuries  resulting  txoia  poor 


fences  and  unraly  or  stray  cattle.  But  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  have  our  cars 
fenced,  so  that  the  stray  words  of  the  vile  slan- 
derer shall  not  break  in  and  destroy  the  tender 
plants  of  friendship  and  love ;  and  our  mouth  so 
renoed  that  no  harsn  expression  shall  break  out  to 
do  our  neighbor  wrong  ?  Don't  let  us  forget,  then, 
this  spring,  as  we  put  up  the  bars  and  repair  the 
fences  of  onr  fields,  to  build  anew  or  strengthen 
those  which  protect  the  garden  of  the  heart  fh)m 
the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  those  evil  com- 
munications which  make  more  trouble  among 
neighbors  than  all  our  unraly  stock.  Then  shall 
love  shine  fh>m  every  eye  and  peace  and  good  will 
reign  in  every  heart.  v.  b. 

Brooi^iM,  Vt.,  March,  1869. 


PBBPABINO  UUXD  FOB  SEEDINO. 

As  much  has  been  said  about  preparing  ground 
for  seeds,  especially  greensward,  I  thought  I  would 

Sive  my  plan :  Plough  from  five  to  seven  inches 
eep,  spread  on  the  manure  evenly,  take  a  bush, 
and  if  it  is  not  heavy  enough  without,  lay  on  a 
piece  of  board  and  get  upon  it ;  continue  to  bush  it 
until  the  manure  is  entirely  p«ilvcrized  and  mixe^ 
with  the  soil.  By  this  time  all  the  sods  not  turned 
under  in  plowing  will  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  the 
ground  become  light  and  mellow.  By  this  plan 
we  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure  at  once  and  con- 
tinue to  have  it  through  the  season. 

£.  P.  LUTHEH. 

North  Dor$ei,  Vt.,  Feb.  23, 1869. 

MOLASSES  FOR  80BB  TEATS  ON  00W8. 

I  wish  to  obviate  the  trouble  of  obtaining  the 
medicine  suggested  by  John  Whatmore  in  the 
Faembb  for  ^'eb.  13,  1869,  for  the  cure  of  sore 
teats  on  cows,  by  introduciog  one  that  is  its  equal, 
and  perhaps  better,  and  one  easily  obtained,  viz:  — 
West  India  Molasses.  Keep  a  cup  of  it  at  the  bsrn 
in  the  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  needed,  and 
applv  it  to  the  teats  occasionally.  It  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  a  cure.  Though  simple,  try  it. 
It  will  be  found  all  it  is  recommended. 

.  A  SUBSCIUBBB. 

IffwportfTf,  B»j  JFtbt  22, 1868. 

PLAN  OF  A  BAEN. 

I  like  the  plan  for  a  ''model  barn"  in  your  Sat- 
urday's paper.  As  I  am  about  building  a  barn,  I 
should  like  to  know  where  I  can  see  one  like  that 
you  represent  in  the  Faembb,  plans,  cost,  &c.  I 
especially  like  this  plan,  becaubc  the  stock  is  so 
completely  separated  from  the  hay. 

CharlettatBn,  Mass.,  Ftb.,  1869.     Isaac  Cook. 

Kemaexs.— Yon  can  see  a  barn  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  the  illustration  given  in  the  Farmbb, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bent,  in  the  village  of 
Concord,  Mass. 


BLBBBnra  Vbal  Calvbs.— The  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Craelty  to  Animals 
•give  notice  in  the  last  issue  of'their  publication, 
<*  Ota'  Dumb  AmtnaU,**  that  after  the  30th  of  March 
they  intend  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  starva- 
tion and  bleeding  of  veal  calves  before  being 
slaughtered.  They  have  been  informed  that,  by 
certain  butchers,  "the  calves  are  starved  fh)m 
Sunday  night  until  the  next  Sunday  night,  besides 
being  bled  every  twenty-four  hours  to  stop  the 
bleating  and  to  whiten  the  *veal." 
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—It  is  estimated  tbAt  there  are  now  at  work  In 
England  900  steam  plonghi . 

—Word  Koapp,  East  Lyndon,  Yt,  has  a  hen 
which  a  few  days  ago  laid  a  sound  egg  shell,  with- 
out the  usual  filling. 

—Moses  Clough  of  Orange,  Vt.,  is  the  owner  of 
a  goose  59  years  old,  whi.h  has  raised  an  arerage 
of  six  goslings  a  year  for  68  yetf s. 

—The  Chicago  grain  elevators  are  eaid  to  har- 
bor 10,000  rat:i  apiece,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these 
vermin  eat  1^00,000  worth  of  grain  and  flour  an- 
nually. 

—The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Addison  County,  Yt., 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  this  year,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thnnday,  Sept.  14, 15, 
and  16. 

—A  bill  is  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
which  requires  that  the  constituent  parts  of  fer- 
tilizers, with  a  btatementof  the  percentage  of  each 
constituent  part,  shall  be  marked  on  each  bog. 

—The  Ohio  Farmer  of  February  20,  says  that 
the  sheep  panic  in  that  State  is  subsiding,  and  that 
sheep  which  could  not  have  been  sold  three  months 
ago  fur  75  cents  each,  are  now  in  demand  at  $1.50 
to  $3.00. 

—The  Legislature  of  Michigan  has  voted  to 
grant  the  University  of  Michigan  tho  sum  of  #15,- 
000  annually,  without  any  conditions,  such  as  have 
hitherto  been  coupled  with  propositions  to  give 

such  aid. 

—The  following  are  theofflcenof  the  Attleboro', 
Mass.,  Farmers'  Club  ^-President,  Geo.  Price; 
Yice  Pretidents,  8.  M.  Stanley,  D.  D.,  W.  H.  Wil- 
cox; Secretary,  J.  E.  Hunt;  Treasiurer,  E.  O. 
May ;  Executive  Committee,  G.  Price, T.  A.  Stan- 
ley, H.  Richardson. 

—The  following  officers  of  the  Somerset  Central 
Me.,  Agricultural  Society  for  1869,  were  elected 
at  a  well  attendtd  meeting  February  dth.  Ez-Gov. 
Cobum,  President;  Cot  Daniel  Snow  and  Gen. 
Isaac  Dyer,  Yice  Presidents ;  John  Weston,  Sec- 
retary; Wm.  B.  Snow,  Treasurer;  B.  M.  Eight, 
Horace  Eaton  and  Warren  Busseli,  Trustees. 

—The  editor  of  the  Maryaville  Tribune  has  been 
favored  with  the  hind  quarter  of  a  bufiklo  cow, 
furwarded  by  a  friend  at  Fort  Harker,  Kansas. 
It  was  cut  up  and  parcelled  out  .to  the  citizens  of 
the  village  at  20  cents  per  pound.  **The  sentiment 
of  all  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  steak,  was 
that  it  was  rich,  juicy  and  delicious." 

— Beecher  says  that  *<the  only  way  to  extermi- 
nate the  Canada  thistle  is  to  plant  it  for  a  crop  and 
propose  to  make  money  out  of  it.  Then  worms 
will  gnaw  it,  bugs  will  bite  it,  beetles  will  bore  It, 
aphides  will  suck  it,  birds  wUl  peck  it,  heat  wiU 
scorch  it,  rains  will  drown  it,  and  n&ildew  and 
blight  wUi  cover  it. 

—The  San  Frandsoo  papen  complain  that  the 
yield  of  wheat  in  CalilbnUa  has  fidlen  flrom  forty 


bushels  an  acre  down  to  twenty  bushels;  and  thaf^ 
if  the  present  improvident  st>le  of  farming  con- 
tinues, the  crops  will  not  average  ovtr  twenty 
bushels  an  acre.  The  old  custom  of  burning  the 
stubble  and  ^traw,  instead  of  turning  it  into  com- 
post, fs  objected  to. 

—The  sprouts  of  the  potato  contain  an  alkaloid 
termed  by  chemists  Molanmef  which  is  very  pois- 
onous if  taken  into  the  system.  This  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  tubers,  unless  they  are  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air,  which  sometimes  occurs  from  the 
accUental  removal  of  the  earth  in  culiivatiun.  A 
potato  that  shows  a  blackish-green  tint  on  one  side 
should  never  bo  cooked  for  the  table  or  fed  to  stock. 

—The  most  common  error  of  men  and  women 
is  that  of  lA>king  for  happiness  somewhere  out- 
side of  usefhl  work.  It  haa  never  yet  been  found 
and  never  will  be  while  the  world  stands.  Of  all 
the  miserable  human  beings  it  has  been  our  for- 
tune to  know,  they  were  the  most  wretched  who 
hAd  retired  fh>m  nsefhl  employments,  in  order  to 
e^^  theraielves. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  JtmmaiofAffriemlhav 
in  advocating  proper  ftstenlngs  for  open  bam 
doors  and  gates  says  that  more  than  half  the  wear 
and  tear  of  bam  doors  comet  from  sImmnmijp,  and 
that  when  a  boy  he  came  veiy  near  being  killed 
by  a  bam  door  which  was  closed  with  great  foroa 
by  a  gust  of  wind.  The  cattle  had  knocked  down 
the  prop  which  had  been  placed  against  it  when 
opened. 

—A  writer  for  the  7W/,  FSeld^mtd  Farm  in  sug- 
gesting that  horses  which  herd  together  are  oftener 
lujnred  in  their  rough  sporta  than  in  combat,  re- 
marks that  the  bite  of  the  hone,  even  in  play,  is 
no  trifle,  for,  fh>m  some  peculiarity  in  the  musdes 
of  the  jaws,  they  do  not  seem  gifted  with  the 
facility  to  let  go,  like  the  dog.  The  jaws  become 
locked  and  the  piece  must  cut  out  or  the  teeth  slip 
off  and  crack  together  before  he  again  seema  utile 
to  control  their  action. 

—The  Dune  Farmer  says,  an  the  world  wear* 
cotton,  and  cotton  is  the  only  thhig  that  all  the 
world  can  aflbrd  to  wear.  In  round  numbers, 
there  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  hundred  millions 
of  people  in  the  world.  Of  these.  It  is  estimated 
that  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  wear 
cotton,  seven  hundred  millions  exclusively  and 
the  balance  partially.  Of  the  remaining  seventy- 
five  millions,  fifty  millions  go  naked  and  twenty- 
five  millions  wear  skins  of  animall. 

—The  CaUforma  Farmer  of  January  21,  speaka 
quite  enthusiastically  of  the  great  activity  of  fiir* 
men  in  that  State.  "Hill  sides  and  hUl  tops  U> 
the  very  summit  are  being  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  that  Sword  of  the  Earth,  that  divldea 
limb  ttom  limb,  and  particle  ftom  particle,  and 
prepares  it  for  that  **Baptismal  Font^  which  shall 
thlfll  its  destiny.  What  would  the  farmen  of  the 
East  say  to  see  the  fhrrows  of  our  grain  planters^ 
one,  two  and  three  miles  long  'straight'  as  an 
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VTOW,  and  to  see  ten,  twenty,  forty,  or  one  hun- 
dred sets  of  ploughs  in  onr  own  grand  YaUejs  all 
at  work  at  the  same  time,  some  single  owners  hay- 
ing forty  "gang  ploughs,**  two,  four,  or  six  ploughs 
each  at  work.  Let  onr  Eastern  farmers  come  here 
and  we  wlU  show  them  such  plooghhig  scenes  as 
th^  nerer  drmmtd  of  befbre.** 

^The  OtnmuUown  Tekgrapk  says  that  ttie  old 
Montgomeiy  County  Agricultural  Sode^,  Pa., 
has  ncTer  encouraged  horse  radng^  and  its  fidrs 
hare  been  well-attended  by  the  best  and  most  re- 
spectable practical  farmers  in  the  coun^,  and 
always  satisfltctorlly  sustained. ' 

»The  Australian  Meat  Importing  Company  re- 
cently gave  an  entertafaunent  to  a  company  of 
English  working  men  and  their  wItcs,  at  which 
Australian  meats  preser?ed  with  sugar  and  salt 
was  served  in  TSrious  forms.  Though  some  of 
the  dishes  were  rather  salt,  the  meats  differed  but 
little  fhnn  that  of  animals  slaughtered  in  England. 

—It  Is  said  that  the  government  of  Ontario, 
(Can.,)  is«ibont  to  undertake  the  experiment  of 
draining  the  "Greenock  Swamp,^  comprising  some 
92,000  acres.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing orer  #241,669.  On  a  portion  of  this  track  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  water  by  steam 
power.  .  It  is  beUcTed  that  after  draining,  the  land 
will  be  worth  about  twice  the  cost  ofthe  woriL. 

—A  Detroit  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Com- 
wurdal  Bci/Mm,  says  that  one  reason  why  more 
sheep  than  usual  have  been  slaughtered  the  past 
season  in  Michigan  is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
sheep  to  be  taken  West  to  stock  new  fums,  here- 
tofore amounting  to  many  thousand  a  year,  has 
ceased,  and  consequently  this  surplus  must  be 
otherwise  disposed  of.  The  writer  says  the  fiur- 
mers  of  Michigan  to-day  haye  all  the  sheep  they 
can  (bed,  and  more  than  were  on  hand  one  year 

— PreYions  to  the  war  but  little  India  cotton  was 
iCBt  to  Europe.  But  during  the  war  one  and  a 
half  million  bales  were  sent  to  England  alone. 
The  sadden  development  of  this  trade  had  a 
atrsnge  effect.  Fabulous  fortunes  were  made  in  a 
few  months,  and  gold  became  so  plentlfhl  as  to  be 
a  positive  burden.  The  people  went  craay  about 
cotton  and  neglected  to  grow  food,  until  a  ikmine 
brought  them  to  their  senses.  The  DizU  Farmer 
Chinks  the  South  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  ex- 
perience of  India. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  IToIr*  Farmer  writes : 
Three  years  ago  last  spring  I  took  up  several  small 
elms  trcm  a  thick  growth,  (they  were  fh>m  two  to 
four  Inches  through,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
ftet  high,)  and  transplanted  them.  I  cut  the  tops 
of  the  trees  off,  broke  a  piece  of  glass  as  near  the 
nise  of  the  tree  as  I  could,  and  placed  on  the  top. 
I  then  put  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth  over  the  glass, 
teonght  it  down  six  or  eight  inches  over  the  end, 
and  tied  with  Woolen  yam.  The  spronts  started 
o«t  dose  up  to  the  top,  and  on  one  a  sprout  started 


within  half  an  inch  of  the  glass,  broke  through 
the  cloth,  and  in  two  years  grew  eighteen  inches. 
Every  tree  remained  perfectly  sound.  I  left  one 
tree  without  protection,  which  died. 


member  of  the  Oneida  Community  writing 
on  the  importance  of  mulching  fhdt  trees  and 
phmts  of  every  kind,  says,  that  he  mulched  a  row 
of  the  Franconia  raspberry,  and  also  one  of  the 
Philadelphia,  side  by  side.  The  eflbct  was  veiy 
marked.  While  the  Franconias  which  were  not 
mulched  were  literally  scorched,  and  the  leaves 
crumpled  in  the  sun,  the  row  which  received  the 
mulching,  carried  through  nearly  double  the  crop 
of  fruit.  The  material  used  for  mulching  was  old, 
half-decayed  buckwheat  straw. 

—Quito  extensive  preparations  are  being  mad^ 
for  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  California. 
One  firm  in  Los  Angelos  county  is  putting  oat 
60,000  mulberry  trees,  as  a  first  instalment  tuward 
making  silk  on  a  veiy  extended  scale.  They  have 
a  beautifal  rancho  at  San  Gabriel  Mission,  nine 
miles  above  Los  Angelos.  They  have  hired  forty 
families  of  Chinese,  skilled  silk-workers,  who  are 
engaged  for  four  years,  and  will  be  comfortably 
housed  in  adobe  cottages,  with  ample  gardens. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  each  family  will  be 
entitled  to  a  deed  of  ownership  for  its  house  and 
garden. 

—The  JtfaifM  Farmer  makes  honorable  mention 
of  large  colts  belonging  to  the  following  parties: 
Joseph  Knowles  of  Belgrade,  two  years  old  last 
May,  weight  1110  lbs.;  M.  A.  Goodrich  of  Bing- 
ham, two  years  old  last  June,  weight  1100  lbs. ; 
H.  B.  Knight,  Hollls  Centre,  a  '^Gideon"  colt,  three 
years  old,  16}  hands  high,  weight  1250  lbs. ;  Chas. 
Shaw,  Dexter,  one  year  old  last  June,  good  bay 
color,  weight  1145  lbs.  The  sire  and  dam  of  this 
laiit  mentioned  colt  were  both  raised  in  Woodstock, 
N.  B.,  and  are  of  Clydsdale  and  Messenger  blood, 
and  superior  work  horses.  The  sire,  now  five 
years  old,  weighs  1300  lbs.,  and  the  dam,  still 
owned  by  Mr.  Shaw,  also  weighs  1800  lbs.— a  clean 
limbed,  good  styled  animaL 


HonsB  Baciko  at  the  Wsst.— At  the  recent 
Iowa  Agricultural  Convention,  ail  the  speakers 
but  one  otiJected  to  the  continuance  of  ihc  turf 
tests.  They  could  not  see  the  use  of  paying  $  00 
or  $400  to  owners  of  horses  that  were  go  »d  for 
nothing  but  racing.  The  State  Board  changed  the 
premium  list  for  1869  so  as  to  exclude  all  horses 
that  have  ever  **gone  for  money." 

The  Illinois  State  Board  at  its  late  meeting,  ad- 
hered to  its  resolution  of  last  year,  prohibiting 
racing  un^er  the  rules  of  the  track. 

The  Michigan  State  Agricnltural  Society  at  its 
late  annual  meeting  discussed  the  prohibition  of 
racing  at  Agricnltural  Fairs,  and  left  the  matter  In 
the  bands  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  several 
county  societies. 
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PXiASTINO  TBB  SBBS. 

AVISO  prepKTod 
the  soil  «nd  pro- 
vided the  neces- 
M17  condition! 
for  tbe  growth 
of  the  plant,  the 
next  «tep  ii  the 
pUntiDg  of  the 
t    seed,  and  thiais 
^  a  matter  of  do 
smaU      import- 
,    aace.    Tbe  best 
aeeds   muat  be 
•elected.   Piant 
onlj  mcb  aa  ate 
plump  and  well  ripened  and  pure.    It  i»  a 
waste  of  labor  and  aoil  to  plant  imperfect, 
■hrivelled  and  foul  geeds.    Manj  leeda  re- 
quire some  preparation  for  the  soil.    Wheat 
should  b«  prepared  by  soaking  in  brine,  wlu- 
tioni  of  copperas  or  saltpetre.     Put  the  grain 
into  a  anffiuient  qnanti^  of  the  solution  to 
cover  it ;  then  stir  it,  and  skim  off  all  feeds 
that  float  upon  the  surface.     Thus  yon  will  re- 
move most  of  the  weed  seeds  and  imperfect 
grains.    After  soaking  a  proper  time,  poor  off 
the  liquid  and  dry  tbe  gnun  bj  mixing  it  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  plaster  or  asbes. 

The  drill  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
tbe  beat  means  of  patting  in  wheat.  It  re- 
quires less  seed,  and  pats  it  in  tbe  proper 
depth.  In  the  antomn,  if  the  land  ii  in  a  suit- 
able state,  there  is  little  danger  of  putting  it 
in  too  deep.  In  ^le  spring,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  wet,  there  is  danger  that  it  may  fail  to 
germinate  if  pat  id  too  deeply. 

Com,  too.  should  be  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  at  a  security  against  worms  and  birds. 
Soaking  in  a  solution  of  copperas  is  probably 
the  beat  thing  for  com.  Some  prefer  a  little 
tar  dissolved  in  hot  water.  The  com  should 
be  put  into  this  and  stirred  briskly,  the  water 
drained  off  and  plaster  mixed  with  it  until  tbe 
kernels  no  lon;^  adhere  together.  Either  of 
these  preparations  secure  the  grains  from  tbe 
worms,  and  seem  to  be  offensive  to  the  birds, 
and  pay  well  for  the  trouble  of  applymg  tbem. 
Corn  shonld  never  be  planted  till  the  ground 
is  dry  and  warm.  If  planted  in  cotd,  wet 
ground  it  will  come  op,  if  it  come  up  at  all, 
yellow  and  spindling,  and  will  be  alow  in  tak- 
ing on  a  thrift  growth.    It  had  better  be 


planted  late  than  in  a  soil  in  an  onsoiuble 
state.  There  is  often  much  complaint  Out 
sweet  30m  will  not  come  np.  TUs  ia  owing 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  not  well  ripened. 
Sweet  com  for  seed  should  be  gathered  early, 
and  hong  up  in  tresses  in  tbe  nm,  and  remain 
exposed  to  the  aun  Tmtil  it  ii  thoroughly  dried. 
It  shoald  he  lightly  oorered  in  a  diy,  warm 
■oil.  If  it  is  planted  too  deeply  in  a  cotd  soil, 
mnch  of  it  will  rot  before  it  germinates. 
Sweet  com  contains  but  little  oil.  It  takes  in 
water  rapidly,  and  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
beat  inUiesoilit  isapttodecay.  Goodman-' 
BgemHit  will  often  save  the  Tesatitm  of  failure. 
Garden  seeds  often  fail  fVom  tieing  covered 
too  deeply  in  the  soil.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  small  seeds  require  a  very 
light  coverbg.  The  larger  seeds,  as  peai  and 
beans,  may  be  covered  more  deenjy.  Many 
flower  seeds  fail  to  germinate  from  too  deep 
planting.  We  should  leam  wisdom  from  the 
prpcetseiof  natore.  Tbe  seeds  that  drop  from 
the  pods  of  flower  stalks,  and  from  weeds  and 
grasses  reocive  bat  very  slight  covering  or  none 
at  all,  and  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  tJiem  germi- 
nate. Beet  and  mangold  leeda  often  fail  to 
germinate  from  being  planted  too  deeply. 
Many  suppose  the  beet  seed  to  be  a  lai^ 
seed ;  but  the  seed  as  we  see  it  is  merely  k 
burr  or  pod,  each  comparlmatt  of  wbidi  con- 
tains a  very  small  seed.  Every  gardener 
knows  that  several  plants  often  apring  from 
what  is  called  one  beet  seed.  This  ia  beeanse 
the  burr  contains  several  distinct  seeds.  Beet 
seeds  should  be  soaked  a  ^y  or  two  in  water 
and  then  covered  very  lightly  in  a  warm,  md- 
lowaoil.  Beet  seed  we  think  should  be  [dantcd 
on  ridges  made  by  back-furrowing  two  far- 
rows together.  Tbe  ridge  ahoutd  then  be 
flattened  by  a  light  roller  and  the  seed  planted 
on  this  at  regular  intervals,  and  slightly  cov- 
ered. Tbe  aeeds  of  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
parsnips  and  oniona  ahould  be  covered  veij 
lightly.  The  ground  in  which  the  two  Utter 
are  sowed  sbotild  be  made  very  fine,  and  after 
tbe  seeds  are  sown  should  be  flattened  with  tba 
spade  or  a  board,  or  what  ia  better  with  a  light 
roller.  This  prevents  the  soU  from  becoming 
too  di;  before  the  seeds  germiitate.  If  pars- 
nip and  onion  seeds  are  soaked  for  a  d&y  in 
water  and  then  dried  with  powdered  soot,  or 
with  plaster,  they  will  be  more  snre  to  gemi- 
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Moch  of  the  gna»  seed  fails  to  germinate 
from  being  cohered  too  deeply.  When  sowed 
with  grain,  the  grain  should  be  sowed  and  the 
harrowing  completed;  then  the  grass  seed 
sboold  be  sowed  and  followed  with  the  roller 
or  brush  harrow.  Either  of  these  simple  im- 
plements will  give  it  all  the  coyering  it  needs. 
ClovQr  seed  maj  be  sowed  before  a  rain,  or 
upon  the  now  in  the  spring.  Sowed  in  this 
way,  it  will  generally  catch  better  than  when 
worked  in  with  the  harrow.  When  sowed  in 
the  early  fall  without  grain,  a  light  harrow  or 
the  brush  will  cover  grass  seed  to  a  sufficient 
depth.  We  would  always  roll  the  ground  if 
possible,  before  sowing  grass  seed.  It  is  then 
deposited  more  evenly  upon  the  surface,  and 
the  brush  or  harrow  covers  it  more  evenly  and 
uniformly. 

Many  farmers  may  think  that  these  minute 
directions  are  mere  trifling,  and  of  no  impor- 
tance, but  every  skilful  gardener  knows  that 
his  success  oflen  depends  essentially  upon  his 
attention  to  them.  Attention  to  little  things 
oflen  leads  to  great  results  and  the  neglect  of 
them  to  great  losses. 


USB  THE  BOIiLBB. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  we  recommended 
the  use  of  the  roller  in  the  spring  upon  ground 
that  had  been  seeded  in  the  previous  autumn  to 
grain  or  grass,  and  stated  that  it  would  prevent  to 
a  great  extent,  the  effects  of  what  is  called  winter 
killing.  On  heavy  soil  thus  seeded  down,  the  wa- 
ter freeses  in  the  surface  and  throws  out  many  of 
the  roots  of  the  grain  and  grass.  These  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  wind  soon  dry  up  and  perish.  Some- 
times we  see  a  large  part  of  the  plants  on  consid- 
erable patches  of  afield  thus  thrown  out,  and  the 
consequence  is  an  almost  entire  loss  of  the  crop. 
If  the  roller  is  thoroogbly  applied  to  fields  in  this 
ooudition  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
these  roots  will  be  pressed  into  the  ground,  and 
most  of  them  will  grow  again.  If  a  few  bushels 
of  ashes,  or  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  plas- 
ter to  the  acre  are  spread  before  the  roller  is  ap- 
plied, it  will  be  all  the  better. 

We  are  reminded  of  our  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  some  very  sensible  and  timely  words  in  a 
recent  upmber  of  the  Western  Rttral,  in  which  the 
writer  advises  the  use  of  the  harrow,  followed  by 
the  roller,  where  winter  wh||a  has  been  thrown  out 
by  the  frost.  This  is  a  diflScuity  to  which  wheat 
colturo  on  the  prairies  is  very  subject.  The  fierce 
wrinds  which  prevail  there  also  carry  off  the  soil, 
leaving  the  roots  of  the  grain  exposed,  so  that 
plants  arc  often  found  banging  by  only  one  or  two 
roots  to  the  ground.  In  all  such  cases  he  advises 
tbe  use  of  a  sharp  harrow,  to  be  followed  imme- 


diately by  the  roller,  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  tuo 
ground  will  bear  the  team,  without  ^'mashing."  Ho 
says;  ''do  not  be  afraid  if  yon  see  a  few  plants 
clinging  to  the  harrow  teeth.  The  roller  will  bury 
them  in  the  soil,  and  they  will  take  root  like  trans- 
planted cabbages."  He  gives  his  experience  wirh 
this  practice  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  says  there 
will  be  great  need  of  it  in  his  section  the  present 
spring. 

Now  we  may  be  thought  extravagant,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  fkithfhl  use  of  the  roller 
last  spring  on  the  fields  sown  broadcast  to  winter 
wheat  would  have  increased  the  crop  of  last  year 
several  millions  o^nshels.  Probably  it  would 
have  made  up  the^timated  deficiency  of  fifteen 
millions  from  the  year  before. 

Where  the  drill  or  plough  was  used  to  cover  in 
yie  wheat,  the  roller  will  not  be  as  much  needed  in 
the  spring,  because  the  roots  will  not  be  as  badly 
thrown  out  as  in  broadcast  sowing.  But  it*  may 
be  often  used  to  'advantage  even  here,  especially 
when  grass  seed  is  sown  with  wheat,  as  the  roller 
leaves  the  surface  smoother  and  better  fitted  for 
the  mowing  machine  and  rake. 

Farmers  throughout  the  conntry  are  coming  to 
the  conclusion  thjit  better  methods  of  wheat  cul- 
ture must  be  adopted  if  they  wonld  save  the  great 
"bread  crop"  from  utter  deterioration  and  ruin ; 
and  the  use  of  the  roller  in  the  spring  is  a  useful 
expedient  that  may  be  safely  resorted  to,  so  long 
as  broadcast  sowing  is  practiced.  When  the  time 
comes  in  which  we  shall  speak  of  planting  wheat 
and  shall  cease  to  use  the  term  sowing  altogether, 
we  shall  use  the  hoe  and  cultivator,  instead  of  the 
roller. 


▲  dTT  MlilBOHANT  AS  ▲  FABMJSB. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  little  no- 
tice published  last  summer  of  the  farming  opera- 
tions in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  of  our  friend  Joab 
Hapgood,  whose  name  was  so  long  connected  with 
the  gun  £tore  at  No.  15  Washington  street. 

The  change  from  a  Boston  store  to  a  conntry 
fkrm  is  so  great  that  we  had  the  curiosity  to  in- 
quire what  had  been  his  four  years*  experience,  not 
on  his  physical  health,  as  his  ruddy  countenance 
was  a  suflBcient  index  of  that,  but  on  his  agricul- 
tural enthus!asm,  and  farming  expectations.  Wo 
werd  glad  to  find  that  he  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever, 
and  as  ready  to  talk  of  cultivation,  crops,  and 
profits  as  when  he  turned  his  back  on  Washington 
street. 

His  land  being  at  no  great  distance  fttnn  Wor- 
cester, his  operations  take  the  form  Eomewhat  of 
market  gardening,  though  he  still  adheres  to  field 
cultivation,  raising  both  com  and  hay.  His  corn 
field  this  year  produced  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight 
bnshels  per  measured  acre.  His  yellow  com  is  a 
cross  of  the  Webster  and  Parker  varieties— 8  rows  • 
and  large  kernels,  of  which  140  selected  and  about 
160  average  ears  produce  a  bushel  of  shelled  com. 
He  showed  us  a  tress  of  twelve  ears  which  weighed 
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Ato  pOQnds  and  eight  ounces,  and  measured  fW)m 
eleven  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  Ho  spreads  fif- 
teen loads  of  about  80  bushels  each  of  manure  up- 
on the  land,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  loads  in  the 
hill.  He  also  showed  us  a  specimen  of  a  very  earlj 
variety,  which  be  said  was  fit  for  boiling  in  nine 
weeks  after  planting,  which  was  done  the  past 
year  on  the  9.h  of  June.  This  is  a  white  or  bnff> 
colored  variety,  eight-rowe.  with  shorter  ears,  and 
thongh  good  for  cooliingisnot  a  '^sweetcom."  He 
obtained  the  seed  in  Rockport,  Mass.,  and  says 
that  he  has  increased  the  original  size  of  the  ears 
about  one-third  by  cultivation.  He  is  now  hybrid- 
izing it  with  a  larger  variety^^ Specimen^  of  both 
these  varieties  may  be  seen  at  the  seed  store  of 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston. 

We  abo  made  some  inquiry  as  to  his  manner  of 
feeding  his  cows  which  are  the  only  homed  ttodk 
tbat  be  keeps.  He  thinks  much  of  com  stover. 
TVinters  two  cows  on  the  husks  and  stalks  of  an 
acre  of  com,  and  ttie  clover  hay  fh>m  another  acre 
of  land.  His  stalks  are  ran  through  a  hay-cutter, 
and  for  a  feed  he  fills  the  one-half  of  a  flour  bar- 
rel sawed  in  the  middle,  wets  them  with  cold  wa- 
ter  and  adds  a  quart  of  shorts  and  a  little  salt  to 
the  mess  for  each  cow.  Such  a  feed  is  given  night 
and  roomiDg.  At  noon  the  cows  have  dry  hay  or 
stalks.  From  each  half  barrel  mess  of  cut  com 
stover  his  cows  reject  as  orts  fh>m  one  to  four 
quarts  of  the  hardest  stalks.  This  keeps  his  cows 
ill  good  order;  one  of  them  at  this  time  being  In 
fair  condition  for  the  batcher. 

His  farm  keeps  his  hands  and  his  mind  busy. 
In  the  fctudy  of  nature  as  her  powers  are  dis- 
played in  hybridization,  in  the  varioas  processes  of 
growth,  maturity  and  reproduction  of  crops  and 
animals,  he  never  tires.  Every  season,  every 
day  brings  something  new,  and  he  has  no  desire 
for  the  pleasures  and  amubcments  of  dty  life. 


iraW  FUBIilCATIONB. 

Oh  the  Cattls  Plaque  :  cr,  Contagioas  Typhus  in 
uor.edOaUe  l.s  Uiaiory.Uitgin  DiMcr  ption,  ai  d 
Treatmeut.  By  U-  Boa  gul.rnoii,  D^<:tor  or  ibe  Fae- 
ultiu  de  k'arlt.  Fellow  ot  t  e  Bocltiy  tie  Mtdi'lne  d« 
Pari-:  Launutjof  iho  Insiliute  ct  Fiance,  Mumber 
oi  ihi  LeyloD  of  Honor,  tOe.  Phil  dilpbla:  J.  tt. 
Lfppi  coit  »  Oj.;  li  ndo.i:  J.  Cnorcluli  «c  Buna; 
BuHion :  Lee  ft  dbepa.  d     1860. 

As  indicated  by  the  title  page,  this  work  is  di- 
vided into  foor  parts :  the  first  contains  the  history 
of  this  typhus  from  the  remotest  times  down  to  the 
present  day ;  the  second  part  gives  a  description  of 
the  disease ;  the  third  gives  «ome  plain  instructions 
for  the'beneflt  of  farmers,  cattle-dealers,  and  dai- 
rymen ;  and  the  fourth  part  treats  of  the  sci'entidc 
means  and  safi  guards  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  in 
future  such  a  state  of  helpless  panic  as  England 
fell  into  on  the  Ute  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
that  country. 

The  author  objects  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"Plague"  as  borrowed  from  the  gloomy  vocabalary 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  tending  to  perpetuate 
or  cover  up  popular  ignorance,  and  says  the  com- 


mon habit  of  confining  our  observations  of  dis- 
ease to  the  phenom.ena  which  strikes  the  eyes, 
instead  of  fixing  them  on  the  general  cause* 
by  which  these  phenomena  have  beei)  produced, 
leads  to  misapprehension  both  as  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  cattle  complaints.  Believing  that  the 
disorder— rinderpest,  plagae,  or  ox-typhus— which 
was  so  fatal  to  the  herds  of  England  is  the  same 
as  that  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe  from  the 
earliest  times,  even  from  the  days  of  Homer  and 
Plutarch,  he  censures  the  indifference  which  is 
manifested  in  one  country  to  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence in  another  country  of  this  or  other  fearfhl  his- 
toric '*epizooty."  He  regards  the  quarantine 
measures  that  are  flrequently  adopted  on  the  ap- 
proach of  diseases  as  of  little  ayail,  Ibr  the  real 
plague,  typhus  and  cholera  may  be  borne  along  bj 
the  winds  of  heaven,  and  pass  over  the  longest  dis- 
tances and  the  highest  obstacles.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve, as  8on)e  contend,  that  the  "ox  typhus"  as  he 
prefers  to  call  the  Cattle  Plague,  is  owing  to  aox 
peculiar  organisation  of  cattle  in  those  setftions  to 
which  its  origtai  has  generally  been  traced,  but  to 
the  climate  and  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
reared,  and  to  the  eflbcts  of  the  hardships  to  which 
they  are  exposed  in  their  transportation  to  market. 
In  relation  to  the  climate,  &c.,  of  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  Don  and  Dnieper  rivers  in  Russia,  and  the 
Danube  in  Hungary,  Mr.  Boni^lgnon,  says  :— 

In  those  countries  which  are  damp,  argillaoe- 
ous,  and  swampy,  and  which  are  inundated  by  the 

averflows  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  or  by  the  ro- 
ux  of  the  8ea,  there  is  deposited  a  slimy  or  brack- 
ish water,  which  a  temporary  torrid  beat  after- 
wards causes  to  ferment ;  and  then  a  superabun- 
dance of  life,  a  teeming  vegetation,  springs  up  in 
all  directions.  In  the  mid&t  of  this  swarming  ri- 
uli  y  live  and  thrive  an  infinity  of  worms,  mag- 

eots,  animalculsB,  insects,  mollnsca,  fish,  reptiles, 
irds,  &&;  and  here,  too,  all  these  creatures  die 
and  decay,  when  this  slime,  the  prolific  source  of 
generations  which  we  might  look  upon  as  sponta- 
neous, begins  to  dry  up  and  ditintt^grate.  Then 
from  these  oiigaoic  vegi table  and  animal  mauers, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  escape  those  deleteri- 
ous gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  carlionic  oxide,  nitro- 
gen,  carbODlc  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
even  phosphoretted  byurogin. 

Ollen  to  ail  these  causes  of  infection  are  added 
myriads  of  grabshoppers,  which  cover  the  gnmnd, 
where  they  die,  aggravating  the  ma^s  of  pestlfer- 
oud  vapor  which  fills  ihe  armo^pbere.  Finally, 
the  waternihich  slakes  the  thirrt  of  the  hird^  of 
cattle  is  corrupted ;  the  plants  on  which  thi  y  fcod 
dibtil  poison^ ;  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  plants, 
carry  within  them  a  princf p  o  of  venom  and  diath. 
Alter  thi«,  how  can  we  be  surprised  if  this  flood  of 
putrid  emanations  is  transtormed  into  a  conta- 
gious typhic  virus,  whose  subtle  and  pestilential  ef- 
flux id  are  conveyed  by  the  ox  to  considerable  dis- 
tances? 

In  relation  to  the  jftmer  of  man  and  of  diOferent 
animals  to  resist  the  causes  which  produce  conta- 
gious diseases,  the  author  states  a  theory  which 
is  new  to  us.    He  says  :— 

**It  is  an  important  f^ct,  which  deserves  our 
most  pointed  attention  and  oonsideratloir,  that  the 
viul  icfciiitance  inherent  in  the  animal  frame  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  these  contagljus  distascs, 
ii  vtry  far  from  being  the  same  throughout  the 
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whole  kind.  Maoiin  this  resoect,  Ii  tho  most  fa- 
Torcd  and  best  fortified;  be  Js  able,  wlthoat  much 
dcgcoenuiDg,  to  inhabit  any  latiiade,  to  go  with  a 
sort  or  inipanitj,  if  bis  callitig  reqalre  bim  to  do 
6o«  amidst  the  most  pestilential  emanations,  and  to 
continue  for  hoan  inhaling  their  banefai  itimes. 
Wc  cuald  quote  many^ striking  examples  of  this 
resisting  power  in  man. 

Next  to  man  with  respect  to  this  power  of  Tltal 
resistance  come  the  omniveroas  animals,  or  those 
that  eat  both  flesh  and  Tegctables ;  then  the  car- 
niveroas,  or  those  that  eat  flesh  only ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  henrivorous,  or  those  that  subsist  on  vege- 
tables, in  which  this  fkcnlty  ij  very  feeble  indeed. 
If  this  theory  is  correct,  if  sheep,  cattle  and  horses 
offer  a  much  weaker  resistance  to  the  causes  which 
generate  infectious  and  epizootic  diseases  than 
other  animals  it  should  certainly  be  understood  by 
ikrmers.    The  author  of  this  work  says :— 

All  yrgetables  and  animals,  with  the  exception 
of  aduU  men,  whenever  their  health  declines  irom 
any  cause  (but  more  particalarly  from  paucity  of 
fcKNi),  spontaneously  generate  microscopic  para- 
sites, or  very  minuie  insects,  the  germs  of  which 
are  inherent  in  their  system.  A  flock  of  fleecy  an- 
imals, wasted  oy  deflcient  food  in  dry  and  parched 
mtadowtf  becomes  attacked  in  due  time  bv  a  par- 
asiiical.  cutaneous  disease,  known  as  the  itch, 
whic^  is  enough,  if  not  checked,  to  destroy  the 
whole.  Now,  all  that  is  required  is  to  remove  this 
flock  to  a  more  fertile  soil,  where  there  is  plenty 
to  feed  them,  and  the  disease  wi^l  disappear  of  it- 
self without  any  treatment.  Deftciency  of  food 
destroys  the  health  of  animals,  and  abundance  of 
food  overcomes  disease  ia  them. 

We  selected  six  bealthy  sheep,  which  we  kept  well 
supplied  with  provisions ;  we  covered  these  healthy 
sheep  with  paraaiu  s  (acari).  On  every  one  of  these 
sound,  well  ft'd  sbcep,  the  microscopic  animalculss 
died  off  without  ginerating  the  cutaneous  disease; 
for  the  blood,  the  humors,  and  the  skin  of  sound 
and  healthy  bheep  constitute  a  soil  unfavorable  to 
the  piupagatiun  of  these  parasites,  and  actually 
starve  tnem  to  death. 

Alter  this  first  experiment,  we  sul^ected  these 
six  sheep  to  a  di-flciint  diet;  they  grew  lean,  their 
blood  was  impoverished,  and  then  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  lay  upon  them  not  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  these  parasites— as  we  had  done  in  the  first 
instance— but  one  solitary  female  in  a  state  of  fe- 
cundity ;  and  the  parasitical  distemper  unfolded 
itself  so  fiercely  as  to  cause  the  death  of  three  of 
these  sheep  on  which  the  test  was  allowed  to  run 
its  course;  wbilbt  the  other  three  sheep,  having 
been  restored  in  time  to  a  recoverable  condition 
just  as  they  were  about  to  drop  off;  were  thoroughly 
cured,  wittioui  any  special  treatment,  by  the  sole 
influence  of  good  tood  and  ordinary  hygenlc  atten- 
tion. 

We  have  copied  these  few  extracts  from  the  flrst 
part  of  the  book,  not  by  way  of  a  review  of  the 
work,  but  simply  as  illustrative  of  the  author's 
naode  of  treating  his  sutject.  We  regard  the  work 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  books  on  cattle  dls- 
It  contains  many  facts  and  suggestions  that 
may  have  a  bearing  oi^  questions  connected  with 
the  Texas  disease. 


—Warren  Perdval,  of  Vassalborouf^h,  Me.,  has 
m.  berd  of  66  pure  blood  Durham  cattro.  His  farm 
is  celebrated  for  the  production  of  fine  breeds  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 


For  the  Kew  England  Farmer* 
WHEAT  HATTBBS. 

As  your  correspondent,  Wm.  R.  Putnam  of 
Danvers,  Fa)  s  be  took  the  wheat  fever  from 
reading  my  a?  tides,  and  as  he  bought  some 
seed  wheat  of  me,  I  was  much  interested  by 
his  statements,  and  regret  that  his  experience 
in  wheat  culture  should  have  been  so  unfavor- 
able. Still  [  am  pleased  to  learn  thit  he 
raised  twenty  bushels  f  om  the  single  one  he 
obtained  at  Andover,  which  was  certainly  a 
splendid  crop.  About  the  same  time  Uon. 
Levi  Bartlett  of  Warner,  N.  U. ,  purchased » eed 
of  me  and  for  eleven  yearsiie  had  only  two 
partial  failures,  i^ut,  Mr.  Putnam  tells  us, 
the  next  year  not  only  bii  wheat  rut^d,  hut 
his  hop'  8  weie  al  o  bU^^ted  I  Was  this  brave  ? 
Have  h*s  potatoes  never  rotted?  Have  bis 
apple  and  other  fruit  tree?  always  poiuced  a 
large  yield?  How  his  it  been  wiih  his  pas- 
tures, hi-i  meado«vs,  hid  oats,  his  rye.  his  bcuts, 
hxi  turnips,  his  on  on^,  h's  cows,  hij  horses, 
his  pigs-  are  all  these  unifoimly  productive, 
imiformly  healthy?  If  not.  has  he  abandoned 
them  all?  Aie  rust  and  blight,  magsst  and 
fly,  drought  and  flood,  poient  for  evil  to  the 
wheat  crop  alone  ?  Had  I  fjiiled  the  second 
instead  of  the  sixth  year  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  whet)  the  rust  reduced  my  harvest  to 
twelve  bushtls  p^r  acre,  I  might  possibly  have 
been  discouraged,  and,  like  friend  Putnim, 
have  concluded  that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy 
flour  than  to  nise  wheat.  Bat  thirty  years 
ago  the  varieties  of  winter  and  spring  wheat 
— especially  of  the  latter — were  less  in  number 
and  inferior  in  quality  to  those  we  now  have. 

Mr.  P.  says  ^*it  costs  me  twice  as  much  to 
raise  my  wheat  as  it  does  other  crops  and  buy 
wheat.**  Some  New  Hampshire  farmers  once 
said  to  me,  **we  raise  oats  and  buy  our  flour. 
We  js^t  f  jrty  bushels  per  acre  and  sell  them 
for  eighty  cents  per  bubhel,  and  pay  $18  a 
barrel  for  flour/*  My  answer  was,  land  that 
will  give  forty  bushels  of  oats  will  give  twen- 
ty-five bu^htli  of  wheit.  Flour  at  $18  is 
equal  to  94  a  bushel  f  jr  wheat.  The  oats 
give  $32  per  acre;  the  wheat  $100.  They 
were  **astouished  at  the  doctrine,**  and  with 
one  accord  said  **we  will  raise  our  wheat,** 
believing  that  wheat  is  a  safer  crops  than  oafs 
in  a  series  of  ten  years,  which  is  undeniably 
true. 

The  further  answers  that  I  would  put  in, 
appear  in  the  FAiuiER  of  Feb.  13,  bimukane- 
ou.'^ly  with  Mr.  P.*s  article,  in  the  excellent 
and  practical  conmi'inicati  ns  of  Jdcob  Fuller, 
Esq.,  East  WalLn^fard,  Vt.,  and  from  "J.,** 
Oak  Uiil,  N.  Y.  I  need  no  better  indor;»ers. 
I  thank  these  gentlemen  for  their  timely  res- 
cue, and  would  urge  farmers  to  read  these 
communications  fur  themselves. 

With  myself  it  has  been  a  Vtckshwrg  fight 
from  the  begixming,  and  I  hope  the  po^wdtr 
will  hold  out  till  the  victory  is  secured.  Sum  - 
times  an  editorial  **remark**  may  show  a  Uitl<» 
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ureaknesfl,  or  a  fiilare  may  now  and  then  be  re- 
ported, yet  the  Farmer  and  other  New  England 
papers  teem  from  week  to  week  with  statements 
showing  most  encouraging  success  and  una- 
bated confidence  and  hope  in  wheat  planting. 
Why  then  be  nervous  and  fidgctty  at  a  little 
•*ru8t"  that  may  occur  once  in  five  or  six  years, 
which  may  generally  be  avoided,  if  the  grain 
is  brined,  ashed,  ana  limed,  and  planted  on 
htgij,  rolling  localities,  early  in  spring  or  the 
last  of  summer,  that  it  may  head  off  the  hot 
sun  and  sweating  vapors  of  **dog  days.^' 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  wheat  raising 
should  be  the  great  enterprise  of  the  ^few 
England  States  to-day  P  The  labor  of  dig- 
ging and  housing  an  acre  of  potatoes,  say  five 
days  far  one  man,  is  at  about  the  same  cost  as 
th")  ploughing,  sowing  and  harvesting  of  an  acre 
of  wbeat.  This  crop  is  cheapl^r  made.  We 
hope  the  farmers,  one  and  all^  will  put  in  their 
spring  wheat  early  on  the  high  warm  lands, 
and  not  forget  their  winter  wheat  the  last  of 
next  August  to  the  first  of  September.  Fal- 
low with  clover,  if  manure  is  short,  or  turn  in 
the  mowing  sward  and  sow  on  that,  which  gives 
the  largest  yield  where  there  is  no  manure. 
Strong  descending  grass  land  is  best  for  win- 
ter grain.  Henry  Poor. 

Brooklyn,  L.  L,  Feb.  16,  1869.. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OANADA   BTOOK   AlTD    BSOIFBOOITT. 

An  article  in  the  Farmer  written  by  a  cor- 
respondent at  Stanstead,  Province  of  Quebec, 
complaining  that  Canada  is  misrepresented  or 
not  understood  in  the  States,  reminded  me  of 
a  little  incident  that  occurred  at  the  Brighton 
market  last  October.  While  looking  about 
tbe  yards  and  talking  with  various  individuals 
and  drovers,  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  Cana- 
da cattle,  and  inquired  if  there  were  any  in 
the  yiuds  that  week.  A  gentleman  replied 
that  there  were  a  few,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
show  them  to  me.  But  what  was  my  surprise, 
on  being  shown  some  of  the  poorest  kmd  of 
French  Canadian  stock,  once  called  Aldemey, 
but  bo  degenerated  by  breeding  in  and  in  that 
they  have  become  so  small  that  they  are  not 
much  larger  than  some  of  our  Cots  wold  sheep. 
]  f  jund  that  the  Brighton  people  thought  them 
to  be  a  fjiir  specimen  of  Canada  stock.  I  cer- 
tainly felt  a  little  cha^ined,  as  no  doubt  many 
of  our  farmers  in  Uus  vicinity  would,  under 
like  circumstances.  1  found  that  Canada  was 
regarded  a  cold,  frosty  place,  and  that  such 
cattle  were  considered  a  fair  representation  of 
the  stock  of  such  a  country. 

Well,  I  must  admit  that  our  French  Cana- 
dians do  raise  poor  stock  in  many  places,  be- 
cause, as  their  f»ther8  did,  so  do  they,  inhab- 
iting as  they  do  the  richest  portions  of  our 
country,  they  ought  to  be  foremost  in  trying  to 
improve  their  stock ;  but  it  in  much  with  them 
in  regard  to  stock-raising,  as  it  was  with  their 
old  '^'iraintaui'*  where  the  horse  went  in  the 


middle  of  .the  road,  which  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  until  a  law  was  made 
forbidding  their  use. 

The  oattle  I  saw  at  Brighton  are  bought 
chep  snd  are  preferred  by  speculators  and 
drovers  from  your  country  to  choice  stock,  be- 
cause  they  can  make  money  on  the  purchase. 

I  would  just  say  that  in  the  counties  of 
Compton,  Stanstead,  and  Shefford  there  are  as 
fine  and  good  breeds  of  cattle  as  can  be  f  )und 
in  New  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  of  the 
United  States.  Aocompmyinsr  this  I  send 
you  an  account  taken  from  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  of  a  yisit  to  Hillhurst  Farm,  Comp- 
ton, P.  Q.,  M.  H.  Cochrane,  proprietor,  which 
I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  publish  in  the  Far- 
mer at  some  future  time.  We  feel  proud  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cochrane,  (is  he  once  was  a 
poor  boy  and  worked  out  from  place  to  place 
for  his  living.  His  success  is  the  result  of 
perseyering  industxy  and  honesty,  and  I  hope 
many  of  our  boys  will  Imitate  his  example.  ' 

I  see  that  some  of  your  writers  are  afiraid  of 
free  trade  with  Canada.  The  abrogation  of 
the  Reciprocity  treaty,  they  contend,  has  been 
of  yast  benefit  to  the  public  chest  or  revenue. 
This  may  be  so ;  still  I  think  if  a  good  recipro* 
cal  law  could  be  made  by  the  two  nations 
and  do  away  with  that  numerous  class  of  ofii- 
cers  maintained  by  both  goyemments  for  & 

rce  of  1500  milesyfor  the  purpose  of  enf orcin  jj^ 
present  law,  a  better  state  of  feeling  would 
exist,  and  the  increase  of  trade  would  balance 
all  the  profits  arising  from  the  duties  now  paid 
by  each  government.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
whine  because  yourpeople  will  not  favor 
a  reciprocal  law.  We  naye  shrewd  meQ 
among  us,  good  water  power,  and  we  may  be* 
come  a  manufacturing  community.  Lumber 
of  all  kinds  has  advanced  since  the  abrogatxoa 
of  the  Bedprocity  Treaty,  and  your  pur- 
chasers and  builders  feel  the  effects  yery 
much.  H.  Frrnch. 

Eaton,  Compton  Co.,  P.  Q.,  Feb.,  1869. 

Remarks.— We  haye  published  aeyeral  no- 
tices oi  Mr.  Cochrane^s  stock,  and  shoald  be 
pleased  to  print  the  article  referred  to,  but 
our  correspondents,  just  now,  daim  the  lion^a 
share  of  our  columns.  Our  idea  of  '-free 
trade^'  and  of  "redprodty"  is  not  raalixed  by 
any  "treaty'^  which  offers  our  markets  to  one 
portion  of  our  neighbors  on  more  fayorable 
conditions  than  those  which  are  imposed  on 
our  own  citizen^,  or  on  our  other  neighbors. 


For  the  New  England  Farwur* 
OAN  Vrm  BAISB  WHSiLT 

IN  NSW  KMOLANS  I 

Having  rftid  in  some  of  the  last  issues  of 
the  Farmkr,  some  advice  on  ttie  above  bub- 
ject,  1  veiiiure  to  say  a  word  and  give  my  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.    Two  yeard  ago  next 
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nonth,  I  had  a  nice  smooth  field  containing 
^re  acres  of  rich  sandy  loam,  about  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  thiril  branch 
of  \Vlute  river,  on  which  my  fium  is  situated, 
and  inclining  to  the  north  east.  The  spring 
before,  I  had  broken  this  field,  planted  it  to 
com,  manuring  in  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  oordfl  to  the  acre,  and  had  a  good  crop 
of  about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  spring 
of  1867,  1  ploughed  this  piece  nicely,  pro- 
cured the  best  seed  I  could  find,  and  sowed  it 
Co  wheat  the  last  days  of  April.  Afcer  plough- 
ing I  spread  about  seven  cords  of  clear  sheep 
manure  on  the  poorest  parts  to  make  the  piece 
as  even  as  possible,  and  seeded  with  two  and 
a  half  bushels  herdsgrass  and  forty  pounds 
cloYcr  seed.  About  the  firct  of  June  I  spread 
a  light  coat  of  leached  a^hes  on  the  whole 
piece.  On  account  of  heavy  showers  just  be- 
fore the  grain  was  ripe,  it  could  not  be  cradled, 
bnt  it  was  mowed  and  saved  with  much  care» 
not  shelling  at  all.  It  was  threshed  with  a 
machine  soon  afcer  and  not  exposed  to  waste 
by  threshing  or  ot'  erwise,  and  the  yield  was 
auc^-four  bushek  of  inferior  quality. 

ifow  I  am  sure  that  this  crop  was  not  as 
profitable  to  me  as  oats  would  have  been,  but 
perhaps  what  I  lost  in  that  crop  I  have,  and 
afaall  gain  in  the  grass  crops  fi  om  the  same 
piece.  Last  year  tbe  i  wo  crops  were  estimated 
at  over  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

This  is  the  best  wheat  land  I  have,  and  it 
aeems  to  me  that  if  I  should  follow  Mr«  Ba- 
ker^s  advice  of  February  27,  it  would  not  pay 
me  very  well  "to  sow  wheat  where  I  raise 
com  the  year  before,  without  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  piece."  s. 

fFM  Eandolph,  VI.,  March  1,  1869. 


For  the  New  Enffland  Farmer, 
8T7QAB  MAKING. 

With  most  of  the  recommendation<^  sng- 

fested  by  the  members  of  the  Westminster, 
''t..  Farmers^  Club,  in  the  report  of  their  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  recently  printed  in  the 
FARMsa,  I  am  well  pleased,  while  there  are  a 
few  which  1  cannot  approve.  Mr.  N.  G. 
Pierce  says,  he  prtfers  tbe  wooden  spouts, 
with  a  bit  of  half  inch,  boring  three  inches 
deep.  He  thinks  the  amount  of  ssp  drawn 
Irom  the  tree  depends  more  upon  the  depth  of 
the  hole  than  on  its  size.  Though  but  a  boy, 
1  have  made  sugar  every  spring  since  I  was 
large  enough  to  do  so,  and  I  find  that  I  get 
lust  as  much  sap  by  boring  |  inch  deep  as  by 
Doring  three  or  four  inches  deep.  I  btilieve 
DO  tree  should  be  bored  more  than  one  inch 
in  depth,  if  the  perpetuity  of  tbe  orchard  is 
desired.  I  prefer  a  three- eighths  bit  and 
wooden  spouts.  Pare  off  the  rough  bark 
bore  i  inch  deep,  and  drive  a  nail  just  below 
the  epout  and  hang  on  the  bucket. 

Mr.  O.  Peck  says  two  spouts  will  run  as 
mach  again  as  one,  and  if  the  tree  is  of  good 
me  you  m^y  pac  two,  three  or  four  backets 


to  a  tree.  I  have  always  noticed  where  we 
have  bored  two  holes,  say  from  six  to  eight 
inches  apart,  using  two  spouts  and  one  bucket, 
we  get  no  more  sap  during  the  season  than 
we  should  from  one  spout.  If  the  tree  is  of 
good  size  we  may  tap  twice,  using  two  spouts 
and  two  buckets.  Spouts  should  fit  in^tlie 
bark  and  not  in  the  wood. 

Perhaps  a  descriptiou  of  some  of  the  arches 
in  use  here  will  interest  sugar  makers  in  other 
sections.  In  some  cases,  they  are  built  of  the 
right  length  and  breadth  for  the  number  of 
kettles  or  size  of  pans  used.  For  kettles, 
they  are  three  feet  high ;  for  pans,  about  two. 
The  back  end  is  built  plain  tine  same  as  the 
sides — ^the  chimney  being  on  the  left  hand 
front  comer.  Then  through  the  middle  of 
the  arch,  lengthwise,  is  laid  a  tier  of  bricks  as 
high  as  the  sides,  and  extending  from  the  end 
to  within  one  foot  and  a  half  of  the  back,  and 
the  lefc  hand  of  the  fron^  being  bricked  up. 
In  the  half  of  the  arch  next  the  chimney, 
stones  are  raised  so  as  to  throw  the  blaze 
against  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 

Another  way  which  is  very  good,  is  to  build 
the  arch  about  three  feet  high,  and  of  a  length 
and  breadth  according  to  the  number  of  ket- 
tles yon  set.  The  kettles  should  be  set  in  a 
line  one  afcer  the  other ;  the  chimney  being 
upon  the  further  end.  With  arches  properly 
built  afcer  either  of  these  plans  a  great  saving 
of  wood  i»»effected,  and  thb  is  becoming  with 
us  an  object  of  much  importance.  In  the  first 
plan  the  fire  travels  back  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  division,  instead  of  blazing  up  into  the 
air,  as  I  have  ofcen  seeib  it,  through  chimneys 
of  good  height. 

Another  convenient  arrangement  is  to  have 
the  sap- holder  a  little  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  arch,  so  that  by  the  use  of  a  piece  of  pipe 
and  a  stop  cock  the  sap  may  fiow  continuously 
into  the  evaporator,  but  so  slowly  as  not  to 
check  the  boiling  as  is  done  when  a  bucketful 
of  cold  sap  is  poured  in.  a.  c,  jb. 

Bethd,  Me.,  March  8,  1869. 


•ADVIOB  TO  DAIBYMSN. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association,  AJr.  Wil- 
faurdof  New  York,  said  some  excellent  things. 
Among  them  were  the  following : — 

In  the  matter  of  securing  fine  flavor  in  both 
butter  and  cheese,  some  points  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  previous  discussions.  It 
is  only  recently  that  the  true  causes  influenc- 
ing the  flavor  of  dairy  products  have  attracted 
our  attention.  And  among  these  the  question  of 
clean,  pure  water  for  stock,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  Milk  contains  87  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  it  would  hardly  seem  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  animals  couid  over- 
step the  laws  of  nature  and  manufacture  good 
milk  from  stagnant  water ;  yet,  such  has  been 
the  oase,  and  because  manuiicturers  have  not 
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been  able  to  make  a  good  product  out  of  such 
milk,  they  have  been  blamed.  With  all  our 
knowledge  and  experience  in  New  York  we 
have  not  been  able  the  past  year  to  obviate 
having  Bome  bad-flavored  cheese  during  the 
hot  weather,  especially  the  July  cheese.  J  took 
som^  pains  to  study  this  question,  and  I  found 
by  examining  farms  in  numerous  instances  that 
stagnant  putrid  water  was  one  of  the  leading 
caubcs.  There  were  other  causes,  but  this  one 
was  invariable.  In  one  instance  the  cause  was 
attributed  to  the  milk  of  one  of  the  patrons 
whose  cows  had  been  drinking  from  frog  ponds. 
Thid  man  changed  his  fences  so  as  to  get  good 
water,  and  so  the  trouble  ceased.  In  the 
private  dairies  of  New  York  and  England, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter. 
On  firms  where  springs  are  deficient,  the  de- 
fect is  to  be  overcome  by  digging  a  well  and 
applying  wind-power  fjr  pumping,  which  can 
be  ini'xp<^nsivelV  erected  and  are  durable.  It  is 
tiie  best  planto  have  the  water  pumped  up  into 
a  tank,  and  to  arranged  that  it  can  run  back 
into  the  well  tSver  it  has  stood  a  short  time,  as 
this  will  prevent  its  becoming  contaminated  by 
foul  gases. 

Another  point  on  which  the  old  dury  far- 
mers are  in  error,  in  which  is  the  cause  of 
great  impurities  in  milk,  is  the  bad  construc- 
tion of  milking  stables,  most  of  them  little 
better  than  pest  houses,  owing  to  bad  ventila- 
tion. So  bad  are  some  of  them  that  I  have 
seen  delicate  women  faint  away  in  them  in  hot 
weather.  Follow  the  milk  which  comes  from 
these  places  to  the  fictory,  after  having  been 
confined  in  the  can  under  a  close  fitting  cover 
and  you  wiil*find  it  most  offensive  in  odor  and 
putrid.  If  there  is  any  manufacturer  present 
who  can  make  clean  flavored  goods  from  such 
milk  I  should  like  to  see  him  and  hear  his  pro- 
cess. In  this  respect  the  English  farms  are 
ahead  of  oars.  Their  milking  stables  are 
open  on  one  side,  cool  and  well  ventilated  and 
milking  made  a  pleasure  to  animal  and  milk- 
maid. But  I  must  say  the  new  dairy  districts 
are  in  advance  of  the  old  in  this  respect.  Ttie 
West  may  get  idiead  of  the  East  yet,  as  evexy 
thing  is  new  Lere,  there  are  no  prejudices 
to  counteract. 

I  have  said  dairy  farming  promised  to  be  r^ 
munerative  and  enduring.  The  statement 
needs  modification.  It  does  not  promise  to  be 
remunerative  to  those  who  make  a  poor  or  in- 
ferior product.  It  is  also  ruinous  to  the  deal- 
er. I  have  watched  the  history  of  failures 
among  provision  merchants,  and  it  is  the  poor 
stuff  in  the  end  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
After  you  have  provided  a  clean,  well  venti- 
lated milking  stable,  let  each  milker  take  a 
pail  of  water  and  towel  into  the  stable,  wash 
the  cow's  udder  and  wipe  it  dry  with  the  towel, 
and  then  proceed  to  mdk ;  you  will  then  have 
no  filth  dropping  into  the  pail,  and  water  is  so 
cooling  and  grateful  to  the  animal,  that  she  is 
quieted,  gives  down  the  milk  at  once,  and  will 
yield  enough  more  during  the  season  to  pay 


the  whole  cost  of  milking.  It  is  an  inhuman 
practice  to  cut  the  cow's  tail  to  get  it  oat  of 
the  way  of  the  milker ;  by  means  of  a  rubber 
band  it  may  be  fastened  to  and  unloosed  from 
the  cow's  leg. 


In  his  EsMy  on  Hones,  read  before  the  Yenaost 
Strte  Agrionltarml  Boeleiy,  Mr.  L.  T.  Tacker  repeatod 
the  fallowing  very  appropriiite  lines  >- 

Up  iHvx  ibe  aoatb  at  breas  of  day, 
Bi  Inging  to  ^  iuebeei  r  t  esb  dismay, 
I'he  allnghted  air  wiih  a  rbadder  bore. 
Like  a  herald  In  hvt  ,  to  the  eblefiaiQ>a  door 
The  terrible  grumble  and  rnmble  and  roar. 
Telling  the  b:itUe  was  on  once  more 
And  Bheridao  twenty  miles  away. 

And  louder  stl'l  those  biPowi  of  war 
Ihuniered  aioog  the  hoiison's  bar, 
Aid  loader  yet  lato  Wlccheater  rolled 
The  roar  of  tnat  red  sea  onoontrollcd. 
Making  the  blood  of  the  Uttener  eold, 
As  hn  thought  of  the  t take  in  that  fleiy  flrnij 
And  Sheridan  twenty  milea  away. 

Bat  there  Is  a  rood  from  Winehei ter  town, 

A  good  broad  highway  leadiog  down. 

And  there  throagh  the  flash  of  the  momliig'slli^ 

A  Btoed  an  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 

Was  leea  to  paes  as  w<th  esgU's  flight. 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need. 

He  stretched  away  with  his  oUnost  apeed; 

Bills  rose  and  f.  11,  bat  Lie  he  at  was  gay 

With  Bherldan  ilfteen  milea  away. 

BtiU  sprang  from  those  iwlft  hooCi  thandering  soiiUi» 

The  dn&t  like  Hicokefrom  the  cannon'a  month, 

Or  the  trail  of  a  comet  awcepif<g  faster  and  fiifcter, 

Vbrebdding  to  troitora  the  doom  of  disanter. 

The  heart  of  the  ateed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 

Were  beating  like  prltoncra  a  ainltlng  their  walla. 

Impatient  to  be  where  the  battiO  field  oalla, 

KTcry  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  flull  play 

With  Bherldan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  h*s  spaming  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  AIplLe  rivsr  flt>wed. 

And  the  landacape  fled  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  tbb  wind. 

And  the  atecd,  like  a  bark  fel  with  fomaoe  Ire, 

Bwent  on  with  hia  wild  eye  fall  of  flre. 

Bat  to  I  ho  Is  nesrlng  his  hrart'a  desire. 

He  la  snbfllng  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  firay 

With  Bherldan  only  five  milea  away. 

The  first  that  the  Oeneral  saw  were  the  groups 

Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  n  treat  log  troopa. 

What  was  done  I  What  to  do,— a  glscee  told  him  both 

Then  atriking  hia  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath 

He  daahed  down  the  Uoea  'mid  a  storm  ot  huaxaa, 

And  the  wave  of  retreat  wan  checked  there,  beoanao 

The  si^ht  of  the  master  eompeiled  It  to  paose. 

With  foam  and  with  dast  the  blaek  charger  was  graj 
By  the  flash  of  hia  eye  and  the  red  h  >atrlls  puy 
Ho  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say,— 
I  have  bronght  yon  Bheridan  all  the  way 
Prom  Winoneater  down  to  save  the  day; 
Harr<iht  Hurrah!  fjr Sheridan, 
Harrahl  Uarrahl  for  horse  and  man. 

And  when  their  statnea  are  plaeed  on  high 
Un>er  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, 
The  Ameiiean  soldier's  t*  mple  rf  fame. 
There  with  ihe  glorloas  Oeneral'a  name 
Be  it  said  In  lett<  rs  both  bold  and  bright, 
Here  is  the  steed  th>»t  saved  the  dsy 
By  carrying  dheridan  into  the  flitbt 
From  Winuh«ater,  twenty  miles  away. 


—Chicago  shipped  seventy-eight  bnshels  of 
wheat  in  1838.  The  amonnt  shipped  in  1868  was 
apwanl  of  40,000,000  bushels. 
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Iirlth  to  Uj  Mveral  thouEand  shinglw 

■prlng.  I  Inteod  to  wbltcwash  ibcm  ellber  before 
or  alter Ijylngihem.  Howwtllltdo  toflllBmo- 
I»>scs  Loftsbcad  nith  fresh  sawed  fir  shingles,  and 
poor  In  llme-satcr  enough  to  tover  them  >  Sboald 
tbe  lime-water  be  as  tbk-k  as  common  wbltewasb  i 
Sboaiuit  be  numf  Will  two  or  three  boun' 
Making  be  raffldent ! 
PariM,  Up  ,  FiA.  1, 1869. 
BaniXKa.— Lime  in  tbe  shape  of  wbltewHli  bw 
been  applied  to  shtnglei  In  varloas  ways.  Hr.Bd. 
Emenon  of  Hollls,  Hasi.,  lafoms  n*  that  be  ion 
times  Mjaki  his  sblngAs  In  Ibln  whlteiraib, 
(Klier*.  he  applies  tbe  vhlteirasb  to  the  shingles 
Uld  OD  the  roof.  He  lines  with  red  chalk,  then 
wtiltewssbe*  the  coarse  last  laid  doim  to  the  line, 
and  afler  the  bnlldlng  Is  shingled  he  whitewash** 
the  whole  roof.  From  mncb  experience  he  bBliere* 
it  makes  the  tbingle*  last  twice  as  long  as  when  not 
wfaiuwaflhed.  He  pDU  nail*  not  over  two  Incbei 
apart,  and  docs  not  drive  them  £0  as  [o  *in 
head,  hot  leaves  them  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
'  iMil*  may  bold  op  the  bat*  of  the  next  rti 
•blnglessnffldenilr  to  allow  the  circulation  of  air. 
The  late  Dr.  Brown  of  Wilmington,  Maas.,  pre- 
pared sap  shinies  br  throwing  them  Into  a  large 
kettle  In  whl<A  the  whitewash  waa  kept  boil- 
ing, where  thej  were  kept  a  tbw  minatei  and 
tben  thrown  ont  tosdry.  A  roof  ihni  covered 
WM  to  good  order  at  the  time  bo  wrote,  twenlr- 
Ave  7ean  after  the  shingle*  were  pat  on,  and 
he  then  added,  "It  mar  ^  lot  ;eare  to  come." 
Tb«  addition  of  salt  has  been  recommended  b^ 
H>me,battothisilhu  been  objected  brother*  that 
the  salt  anses  tt|e  ntdls  to  rast  off 


Here  on  the  bill  farm*  of  Vermont  we  do  not 
expect  to  ciimpele  with  the  orchards  of  Hasse- 
diB-elta  or  the  vatlej  of  the  Connecllcot  In  rals- 
mg  Brie  rrnit.  On  the  conlrarr  so  general  Is  the 
ImiTfB.-lun  that  oar  iHmale  and  position  are  unfa- 
vomble  to  Its  growth  that  bat  little  aueniionis 
gltcn  to  orcbarulDg.  Some  bixceen  ;eani  ago,  I 
detennlncd  to  make  a  Uitle  experiment  In  this 
line  on  my  bill  furm,  but  was  so  fearful  of  being 
laughtd  at  by  my  nelEhbors  fur  engsging  in  fuucy 
Ikiming  that  I  procarcd  my  irre*  and  set  tbem 
ont  "un  the  sly."  I  frnced  olf  b  llille  rocky, 
and  rathrr  bleak  spot  near  my  buildings  and  set 
«al  lome   ISO  uees  qolle  near   togithcr.    Com- 

Gred  with  thusc  st;(  In  richer  and  mora  sbeltered 
ations  my  trees  bare  niaUa  a  small  growth. 
Bat  coasldiring  the  amonnc  of  land  occnpted 
and  Ibe  labor  expended.  I  have  been  very  well 
satiiflvd  wllb  Ihclr  product.  yoT  the  purpose  ol' 
encouraging  young  formers  on  the  hill  dirms  cf 
this  and  oLber  New  £i>gland  Stales  to  aitenpl  la 
nlsB  at  least  a  tew  appks  tiir  thdr  own  use,  1  will 
^te  tbem  the  following  hLatemeni  of  the  products 
of  my  orehknl  for  ihc  post  year. 

MerclwtiUblB  Apples  lold $imM 

BtuTTcdfurr.uDl.r  Die     UtM 

Cider *.Hi 

Biv iseo 

ranned *j» 


BaadlMg,  Vt^  Marek,  1860. 


tl7I.D 


WIHSIAW**  eAVETT  CltTLB  IIB. 

Calsmilie*  like  that  which  r«ceiitry  occurred  in 
Borllnglon,  VL,  where  by  the  bnrnlng  of  his  bom, 
Mr.  W.  B.  TItas  lost  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
animal*,  (hoold  Indace  formers  to  adopt  some 


tbegreatersantyortbelr stock.  Tbo 
in  lIlDbtratlon  of  a  plao'devieed  l^  Hr. 
C.  P.  Winslov,  of  Westboro',  Has*.,  to  release  all 
the  cattle  in  a  stable  by  one  movement  of  a  lever 
outside  of  the  bam.  It  appears  to  be  simple  and 
practicable,  and  we  hope  It  may  obviate  tbu  objee- 
tlons  which  have  prevented  the  general  inlindnc- 
tlonofolber  forms  of  combination  stanchions  and 
ties  that  have  beretofbre  been  offered  to  the  public 


I  lost  Ave  calves  last  fail  by  a  disease  called  tho 
■biaek-ltg."  Whin  taken,  the  calves  stb  ralber 
itapid,  walk  aiiff,  refDne  all  tOod,  breatblng  be- 
comes labured;  they  show  a  dispoaitlnn  to  lie 
■  cunblderable  portion  of  the  lime ) 


»ppear 


a  In  grei 


much  blualed,  and  when  dead,  the  blood  sct- 

in  (he  back  and  neck  and  In  tlie  legs.    Tbe 

calves  asaaliy   take   the  disease   and   die. 

What  I  want  to  know  Is,  what  tbe  uisease  Is,  and 

bat  Is  a  remedy  }  E.  P.  LuTusa. 

NoitA  Dorttt,  Yt.,  March,  IW.9. 

BaHARmH.— 'The  disease  is  an  ugly  one,  a  VM  ot 

murrain  or  (pldemlc  among  cattle.    It  is  known 

rlo^i  names,  tahlaekkg,  black  jiiarlir,  giiar- 

Ur-iil,  JouU-miirraiB,    blood-ttriktug,    ^.     lioma 

reterioorlans  suppose  II  to  be  in  inSommaiory 

Vver ;  but  nnder  whatever  name  It  may  go,  it  Is  a 

bad  diseace,  and  one  that  itqnires  great  care  on 

tbe  part  of  those  who  have  anything  lo  do  wiih  Ic 

un  hardly  look  upon  it  as  a /Wer,  bccanse 

cattle  of  all  ages  and  condjliuns  actually 

It.    Youdtt  says  that  yoaag  stock,  and  those 

n  tbi  Iving  most  rapidly,  are  it*  chief  victims. 

He  adds :— 

'Often  wlibout  any  Indications  of  prevlODs  111- 
_.js,  ibeanlmuUs  foand  wlih  bis  neck  extinded; 
bis  head  brought,  m  much  ai  he  can  affect  It,  Into 
a  horizontal  puslllon;  the  eyes  protruding  and  r«d; 
tbe  muiile  dry  \  the  nostrils  expanded ;  the  breath 
hoti  the  root  of  tbe  Ituni  coDaiderably  lOi  Uu 
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mouth  partly  open;  the  tongne  enlarged,  orap- 

?>arently  bo;  the  palse  fhll,  hard,  and  from  65  to 
0;  the  breathing  qaickened  and  laborious;  the 
flanks  violently  heaving,  and  the  animal  moaning 
in  a  low  and  peculiar  way." 

Sometimes  the  animal  is  in  the  ftiU  possession 
of  his  senses,  but  usually  appears  unconscious  of 
things  about  him;  will  stand  for  an  hour  or  two 
without  moYiog,  and  when  moving,  staggers. 
The  disease  does  not  always  appear  in  the  same 
place.  Sometimes  the  first  symptoms  are  tender- 
ness on  the  loins  and  back,  swellings  about  the 
shoulders,  with  a  peculiar  crackling  noise,  and 
there  is  great  sensitiveness  to  the  touch.  In 
another  animal  the  disease  may  appear  in  hard, 
scurvy  patches  of  what  seems  to  be  dead  skin. 
These  ulcers  first  appear  about  the  belly,  the 
quarters  and  the  teats,  but  spread  everywhere. 
There  will  also  be  several  other  exceedingly  offen- 
sive symptqpis.  The  conjestion  is  everywhere. 
This  is  called  black-quarter.  The  disease  is  most 
prevalent  among  young  stock,  and  is  most  firequent 
in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year. 

These  symptoms  will  be  sufficiently  plain,  we 
think,  to  lead  to  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  what 
the  disease  is  when  they  are  present. 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Some  practitioners 
resort  to  the  most  heroic  bleeding  and  purging. 
This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  best  course,  and 
we  therefore  give  the  treatment  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Dadd  in  his  work  on  the  DUeaau  of  Cattle.  He 
oommences  the  treatment  thus  :— 

Spirits  of  HarUhorn 4  drAchmi, 

Tar-water 1   qn^rt, 

Tinotore  of  Bloodroot 1  ooaoe. 

''Mix  the  hartshorn  and  tar-water  first;  then 
add  the  bloodroot.    Drench  (dose  No.  1). 

'*The  object  in  giving  the  hartshorn  is  to  decar- 
bonize the  blood,  and  impart  healthy,  stimulus  to 
the  nutrient  system  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves ; 
and  this  agent  will  do  it. 

"Should  the  animal  show  any  lameness  in  the 
back  or  hind-quarters,  apply  the  following  :— 

Ollof  eedar • Sooncea, 

Su-phurlo  ether 3  oanees, 

Tit.etaroof  oapaieum 1  ottn<^, 

Ood  liver  oil 0  ouneea. 

"First,  mix  the  two  oils ;  then  add  the  other,  and 
shake  them  thoroughly ;  lastly  add  the  tincture. 

"The  object  it.  applying  this  preparation  is  to 
arouse  capillary  attraction,  and  thus  prevent  the 
engorgements,  which,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, are  everywhere  found. 

"Four  hours  after  administering  "dose  No.  1,*' 
drench  the  patient  with  the  following  :— 

Liiald  tar • 1  onneo, 

Oiyoeriae ...4  can  :ea, 

Thio  gruel •  .  1  quart. 

"This  dose  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  four 
hours,  until  symptoms  of  improvement  are  ob- 
served. 

"The  tar  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  prevents 
decomposition  and  mortification. 

"All  sores  and  ulcers  must  be  dressed  with  pyro- 
Ugneons  acid,  and  kept  constantly  sprinkled  with 


powdered  bloodroot;  abseeases  punctured  with  a 
thumb  lancet,  syringed  with  soapsuds,  and  their 
cavities  crammed  with  fine  salt.  Wash  sorep 
about  the  mouth  with  liquid  tar.  If  the  patient  be 
weak,  give  goldenseal  in  two  drachm  doses,  mixed 
with  the  food." 

We  have  thus  gone  at  considerable  length  into 
this  case,  because  the  disease  is  a  terrible  one,  and 
if  once  gaining  a  foothold,  may  spread  through  a 
wide  region,  and  result  in  great  disappointment 
and  heavy  low«  ^We  have  made  all  the  inquiry, 
and  seardied  all  the  books  at  our  command, 
and  have  given  such  a  description  of  symptoms 
as  cannot  be  mistaken,  tfnd  remedies  which  ara 
sanctioned  by  high  authorities. 

We  suppose  the  doses  prescribed  above  may  be 
intended  for  grown  cattle ;  if  so,  the  practitioner 
must  vary  them  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal 
treated. 

SUPPOSED  OVARIAK  TUVOIU 

In  the  winter  of  1867.  Mr.  Daniel  Griffin,  of 
Starks,  Me.,  lost  a  cow  onder  the  following  circum- 
stances. In  the  summer  and  early  aatnmn  aba 
began  to  fill  up,  and  her  body  became  so  heavy 
and  cumbersome,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  she  con  Id  ascend  a  hill,  or  even  gently  rising 
ground.  She  continued  to  grow  worse,  that  is, 
larger  and  heavier,  until  she  came  to  the  bam,  when 
she  could  hardly  walk.  She  was  hearty,  eat  any- 
thing given  her,  and  had  the  appearance  of  bein^ 
heavv  with  calf,  and  was  so  considered  by  all  who 
saw  her.  In  a  short  time,  however,  she  became  so 
heavy  that  she  could  not  stand,  and  was  obliged 
to  lie  down  all  the  lime.  She  very  soon  died,  ap- 
parently without  any  suffering,  and  was  in  good 
flesh,  and  hearty  to  the  last.  Upon  being  opened, 
a  large  sack,  said  to  have  been  of  the  sixe  of  a 
forty-gallon  cask,  rolled  out,  apparently  wholly 
unattached.  Upun  opening  this,  it  had  a  honey- 
comb appearance,  the  cells  beidg  filled  with  a 
watery  substance.  It  was  estimated  to  weigh 
about  300  pounds.  It  might  have  been  attached 
while  growing,  and  the  supposition  is  that  it  was  ; 
but  no  such  connection  was  observed.  AH  tho 
other  organs  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Mr.  O.  and  mauy  of  his  neighbors  are  anxious  to 
learn  the  name  and  nature,  as  well  as  cause  of  thia 
phenomenon.  2bh. 

Starkit  Me.,  Jan.  23, 1869. 

Rbmakxs.— This  was  probably  a  case  of  ovarian 
tamor.  The  attachment  was  to  one  of  the  ovaries^ 
by  a  ^all  neck,  which  might  have  been  ruptured, 
before  death,  or  when  the  sack  "rolled  ont." 

It  is  very  desirable  that  in  all  cases  of  unusual 
forms  of  disease,  farmers  would  call  on  veterinary 
surgeons,  or  in  their  absense  upon  educated  phy-« 
sicians  in  their  vicinity,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  most  physi-* 
daas  would  cheerfully  do  the  service. 


PUBSSBVIMO    MAPLB    STaUP.-^UTTia  CASKS. 

Two  years  a^o  I  procured  several  gallon  jnga 
of  common  stone  ware  and  filled  them  fullof  syro^ 
made  from  the  first  fl  >w  of  sap,  weighing  ten  and  a 
half  pounds  to  the  gallon ;  corked  thum  tight  and 
packed  them  in  sawdust  from  seasoned  timber^ 
and  put  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  rer»ult  waa 
we  had  this  luxury  fur  table  use  during  tho  year» 
with  ail  the  nice  davor  of  freshly  made  syrufu 
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Thto  raccess  in  preserying  syrnp  led  me  to  try 
anotber  experiment  with  bntter.  Farmers  who  are 
accustomed  to  keep  their  baiter  on  hand  after  the 
weather  has  become  so  warm  as  to  make  it  difflcolt 
to  forward  it  to  market,  have  found  ninch  difflcalty 
in  keepingtAsks  in  which  batter  is  packed  from 
mildew,  occasioned  by  moisture  oondensing  on  the 
oatftide  of  the  cask.  For  two  years,  I  hate  pro- 
cared  shavings  of  seasoned  wood  from  a  planing 
machine  or  turning  Uithe,  and  packed  my  casks  as 
fiut  as  filled,  with  the  butter  in  them,  so  as  to  keep 
them  from  the  air.  When  taken  out  in  the  fall  my 
casks  are  clean  and  nice.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  barrels,  or  whatever  is  used  to  pack  In, 
from  contact  witn  the  ground  or  anything  moist. 

E.  F.  SUX&MAN. 

Basi  Ihfver,  VL,  Feb.  10, 1869. 


upon  them,  and  especially  as  apparently  healthy 
turkeys  from  a  distance  are  affected  in  the  same 
way  when  brought  to  the  premises  of  the  writer. 
Are  your  neighbors  similarly  affected  ? 


CULTXTATION    OF  PEAS.^BAWDU8T  FOB  BBBDIVe. 

I  see  in  a  late  number  of  the  Fabmbb  that  *<An 
Old  Subscriber"  wishes  to  know  if  peas  will  do  to 
sow  alone.  They  are  raised  here  very  extensively, 
as  we  get  a  better  crop  of  wheat  after  peas  than  any 
other  crop  we  put  in,  and  more  sure  than  a  sum- 
mer fallow.  Our  soil  is  cla^  loam  and  black 
BBock.  Sow  two  bushels  per  acre  the  last  of 
liareh*br  first  of  April,  cut  enough  for  seed  and 
tarn  the  hogs  in  the  last  of  July  and  let  them  har- 
vest them,  during  which  they  fat  very  fh»t. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmbb  if  it  will 

gay  to  haul  oak  sawdust  one  mile  to  litter  the  sta- 
le to  absorb  the  liquid,  or  will  it  be  likely  to  sour 
the  land  if  too  much  is  put  on.    I  know  it  pays  as 
fiir  as  the  stock  is  concerned,  for  it  keeps  them  as 
dean  and  nice  as  though  they  were  oat  at  pasture. 
Budson,  Mieh^  Feb,  15, 1869.      L.  M.  Bhiqos. 

Bbmabxs. — On  our  hungry  Kew  England  soils 
sawdust  compost  works  well.  We  have  used  it 
ourselves  to  a  limited  extent;  and  some  of  our 
correspondents  have  used  it  largely.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Kinney  used  100  cords  in  nine  months.  There  is 
danger  of  its  fire-fanging.  After  trying  various 
plans  Mr.  K.  found  it  best  to  let  it  remain  in  as 
solid  a  body  as  possible  until  he  drew  it  out,  put- 
ting on  water  enough  to  keep  it  Arom  heating  too 
much.  In  the  field  he  put  it  in  flat  heaps,  two  or 
three  cords  in  a  heap,  and  a  foot  thick  after  it  was 
well  trodden  down.  Mr.  J.  Cross  said,  <*I  have 
used  sawdust  for  bedding  for  ten  years,  and  would 
not  be  without  it  if  I  oould  obtain  it  by  going  four 
miles  for  it." 

DISBASB  DT  TVBXBTS 

I  have  for  many  years  been  a  raiser  of  turkeys, 
and  until  within  four  or  five  years,  have  been  sac- 
cessfnl;  since  that  time  my  turkeys  have  been 
affected  with  what  I  term  a  liver  complaint.  They 
first  refhse  to  eat,  then  become  stupid,  leg  behind 
the  fl<>ck,  their  excrement  very  yellow  and  watery, 
and  in  about  ten  days  they  die.  I  have  never 
known  but  one  to  fUliy  recover.  This  year  I  had 
forty-five  hatched  out  and  raised  but  blx ;  most  of 
them  died  of  this  complaint.  On  examination,  I 
find  the  liver  enlarged,  and  covered  with  white 
blisters,  I  hare  bought  them  in  New  Hampshire, 
irrown  and  fkttened  thlrty-bix  miles  from  here,  and 
they  would  die  of  .this  complaint.  Can  any  of 
yoor  readers  give  a  remedy  ?    David  Kimball. 

Bradford, Uat$.,  Feb.H,  1869. 

RBMABK8.T-We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  any  trouble 
among  the  turkeys,  as  they  help  us  so  much  in 
oar  Thanksgivings.  We  suspect  they  obtain 
Bometiiing  on  the  premises  which  acts  as  a  poison 


▲  PBDCCIPLB  IN  BBBEBIIfO. 

I  believe  that  most  of  our  cows  are  spoiled  at 
the  start,  for  breeding.  Many  farmers  have  their 
heifers  come  in  late,  and  they  couple  them  with 
anything  that  will  bring  them  in  milk.  I  think  it 
all  important  that  the  first  should  be  the  best  they 
can  find,  if  the  cow  is  to  be  kept  for  stock  or  for 
the  dairy.  William  F.  Loomis. 

Langdim,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1869. 

BBMABXS.~We  agree  with  yon  that  the  "Jirsf* 
should  be  the  beet  of  its  kind.  The  strong  prob- 
ability is  that  the  firat  impregnation  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  progeny  of  the  cow ;  or  at 
any  rate.  Just  as  likely  to  prevail  as  anything  that 
follows.  So  if  yon  employ  a  diseased  and  badly* 
fimrmed  animal  as  a  sire,  yon  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect anything  difibrent,  as  a  certainty.  Like  begeta 
like.  We  have  neglected  this  matter  too  long  in 
all  our  stock,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
horses,  where  only  one  in  ten  is  of  good  form,  is 
sound  and  has  a  fair  power  of  endurance.  Scatter 
your  views  among  your  neighbors,  and  the  farm- 
yards about  you  will  appear  better  in  a  few  years. 


▲  SISBASEn  CALF. 

I  have  a  last  years*  calf  that  recently  appeared 
to  Itch  badly ;  so  much  so.  that  she  licked  the  hair 
<^  her  sides  and  back  of  the  shoulders,  and  be- 
came a  perfect  scab.  I  did  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  heal  it,  and  am  obliged  to  keep  her  in 
the  stancheons  to  prevent  her  tearing  the  hide  off. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  lice,  but  firom  her  ears 
to  her  shoulder  is  a  perfect  scab.  Can  you  tell 
what  it  is  or  what  to  do  for  it  ?  I  have  raised 
many  calves  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this^ 
unless  she  had  too  much  cotton  seed  meal  when 
young.  A  Svbso&ibbb. 

Promdenee,  R.  L,  Feb,  20,  1869. 

Bbmabxs.^WIH  you  apply  a  saturated  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water» 
apply  onoe  a  day  with  a  soft  sponge,  and  see  the 
eflM  i  If  the  disease  is  what  is  called  mange,  the 
scab  or  scurf  will  be  yellow,  somewhat  resemUing 
com  meal;  the  hair  will  become  loose,  the  eyes 
dim,  the  appetite  poor,  and  the  countenance  lan- 
guid.   Mange  is  a  contagions  disease. 


rABIS  GOLD  MBDALS  70R  MOWING  MACHINES. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  what  mower  did  really  wm  the  gold 
medal  prize  at  the  Paris  £xposltion  ?  By  so  doing 
yon  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  writer  and 
ahe  community  at  large,  as  we  often  see  circulars 
and  adverti>ements  of  dittterent  mowing  machines 
claiming  to  have  won  the  gold  medal. 

Laneaiier,  Mau.,  Jan,  9, 1869.  John  Lovbll. 

Bbmabxs.— A  somewhat  detailed  statement  of 
the  first  day's  trial  of  mowers  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition,  written  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Prmrie 
Farmer,  who  was  an  eyewitness,  was  published  in 
the  weekly  Fabmbb  for  July  13, 1867>  and  at  page 
399  of  the  Monthly  for  that  year.  Nineteen 
different  machines  were  entered  for  competiUoiu 
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At  the  close  of  this  day  *8  trial  only  eight  machines 
were  named  by  the  Judges  for  a  further  trial, — the 
Wood  machine  being  No.  1,  the  McCurmick  No.  2, 
and  the  Ferry  No.  8,  all  American  machines.  On 
the  final  decision  Gold  Medah  were  awarded  to 
"Walter  A.  Wood,  of  Hoosac  Palls,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
C.  H.  McCormicIc,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  a  Bronze 
Medal  to  J.  O.  Perry,  of  Kingston,  R.  I.,  for  mow- 
ing machines.  A  list  of  the  principal  prizes  and 
medals  awarded  to  exhibitors  flrom  New  England 
was  pablibhed  in  the  weekly  Fa&mbr  of  Jnly  6, 
1867. 


WHITE  PINB8  FOB  WXin>-BBBAKS. 

I  thftnk  you  for  yoar  kind  assarance  that  the 
ashes  I  piace>i  arodnd  my  apple  trees  will  do  them 
no  harm,  and  as  I  feel  inteie  ted  in,  an«i  wish  to 
do  wliat  I  can  f^^r  my  yoang  orchard,  I  have  been 
thiqicing  I  would,  for  the  porpo>c  of  forming  a 
protection,  place  a  belt  of  some  kind  of  trees  on 
the  north,  and  won  Id  like  to  know  whether  White 
pines  would  answer  ihe  purpose,  and  if  so,  when 
will  be  the  proper  season  to  ti an ^ plant  them. 

Britioi  Co^  Mast.f  Jan.  19,  1869.  o.  K. 

Remabks.-— White  Pines  are  easily  transplanted, 
grow  rapidly,  are  hardy,  and  will  subticrre  an  ex- 
cellent purpose  as  a  shelter,  "two  rows  are  better 
than  one,  the  back  row  to  face  the  openings  in  the 
front  row.  Ton  will  find  capital  examples  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad  between  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, where  they  are  placed  to  prevent  drifts  from 
blocking  the  road.  Transplant  the  last  of  May, 
Just  as  the  yonng  growth  of  the  branches  appear. 
Dig  up  the  sod  with  the  roots,  and  not  allow  the 
latter  to  come  to  sun  or  wind.  The  trees  must  be 
kept  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  in  order  to  secure 
this  they  most  be  headed  down.  If  this  is  ne- 
glectedf  the  leading  stem  will  shoot  into  the  air, 
throw  out  lateral  branches,  and  the  lower  limbi 
will  die  and  drop  o£ 

B08EKDA.LB  OBKENT— ^TEAMIVO  FOOD  FOB  STOCK. 

Can  yon  or  some  of  yonr  readers  give  informa- 
tion i»itb  regard  to  the  Rosendale  cement. — ^.-uch 
as  is  used  in  laying  bricks  in  the  liooftac  Tunnel  ? 
I  am  preparing  to  ooni»truct  a  water-tight  cellar, 
and  want  the  best  cement  to  lay  the  bricks  in.  1 
understand  that  the  Rosendale  cement  hardens 
under  water,  and  grows  ^olid  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  If  M>,  it  is  what  I  and  many  ottier  farmers 
want.  Where  in  it  nianufactured,  and  of  what 
materials,  and  where  to  be  had,  and  what  the  cost 
per  ca^k  or  hundred  ?  And  the  cost  of  oomm6n 
cement,  per  cask,  in  Boston  ? 

Can  you  or  your  correspondents  give  us  more  in- 
formation about  steaming  food  for  stock  ?  Some 
of  the  members  of  our  club  are  intendmg  to  put 
in  steam  woiks  another  fall.  Will  thone  of  youik 
subscribers,  who  arc  engaged  in  steaming  food  for 
stock,  give  us  the  desired  information  ?  If  there 
are  any  objections,  let  us  have  them.  There  is  no 
question  at  the  present  time,  that  is  occupying  the 
atteniiun  of  the  farmer,  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  feeding  stock.  P.  C.  Tbub. 

PUUJield,  y.  H.,  Feb.  17, 1869. 

Remarks.—- The  Rosendale  cement  is  sold  at  re- 
tail for  #3.25  per  cabk,  and  can  prob.ibly  be  pur- 
chased of  any  dealer  in  cements,  as  it  is  in  com- 
■kon  DSC  in  most  country  villages. 


With  regard  to  steaming  food  for  stock,  we  know 
of  no  well  authenticated  experiments  made  in  this 
country.  Many  experiments  have  been  made,  bat 
not  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  their  beini^ 
quoted  as  reliable  data.  We  usually  %lve  in  the 
columns  of  the  Fabmeb,  all  that  seems  to  be  of 
value  on  this  subject;  shall  continue  to  do  so,  and 
hope  for  more  li^t  from  some  of  the  members  of 
your  dub. 

FOVLTBT  ACCOUNT. 

I  have  figured  up  my  poultry  account  to  the  first 
of  January,  and  bend  to  yon  for  publication  if  ynn 
choose.'  The  account  began  December  1,  1867, 
and  ends  January  1,  1869.  At  the  commeni-emeDt 
there  were  forty-six  hens  aild  four  roosters ;  six 
hen  turkeys  and  one  cock ;  nine  geese  and  seven 
ganders,  and  about  thirty  pigeons.  On  the  first  of 
January,  1869,  the  stock  constsced  of  firty-six  hens 
and  four  roosters ;  ten  turkeys  and  one  gobbler  ; 
nine  geese  and  six  ganders,  and  twenty -five 
pigeons.  Therefore  there  should  be  credited  to 
the  poultry  about  $  15  or  $20  more.  I  have  charged 
the  poultry  with  every tbiog  fed  to  them,  except 
the  sour  milk  frum  one  cow,  and  about  bix  Ifushels 
of  small  potatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  no  account 
has  been  made  of  the  eggs  used  in  a  family  of 
three,— perhaps  twenty- five  dosen.  The  poultry 
was  all  sold  at  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston,  and 
mostly  to  D.  A.  Dunbar  and  Nathan  Roboins. 

1867-8                     Pauitty.  Dr. 

To  107  bnahellCeal $184  87 

*'    28      ^     Oa  s 88  40 

"    ^8      **     Corn      116  80 

«      6      **     Buckwheat     ......  10  i7 

"    11      **     4  racked  Com 18  88 

"    16|  lbs.  BoiiO 46 

«  iM)     »    Berapa  ' 4  87 

•<      7   dos.  Sggs S  70 

«  Picking S  80 

"Sulphur 10 

—  iSlA  14 

1887-8                     PauUry.  Cr, 

By  OOpalnOhiokaLS $360  78 

**  MMlba.          *'         5100 

"  486    "     Gees 117  16 

a  4^5    «i     Tu'rfcey 186  TO 

«    49    (c     Bqaaba 18  67 

*     66    "     Fowia S2  13 

*<    37i  «     Hen  Ffathert 4  05 

«<    16    «<     GooaeFiathers 7  18 

«  874  dos.  Hea'a  JEggB 1»  28 

$73170 

Proflit $IU  80 

Taunion,  Kom.,  Jem.  26, 1869         Bpbciaxtt. 

WHEAT  on  OATS  OM  HAKD,  BOOKT  LAXB  ? 

Can  you  or  any  of  yonr  subscribers  tell  which 
will  do  best  on  hard,  rocky,  burnt  ground,  wheat 
or  oats  ?  I  saw  an  account  of  two  brothers  in 
Maine,  raising  potatoes  and  beans  on  burnt  sronnd. 
I  would  like  to  know  their  method  of  preparing 
the  ground,  and  also  of  planting.  t,  b. 

TVoy,  N.  H.,  Ftb,  7,  1869. 

BsMARKs.— We  should  think  either  of  them 
would  grow  nearly  to  perfection,  on  such  land, 
where  a  heavy  growth  had  been  cut  off  and  con- 
siderable of  it  burnt  on  the  grotind.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  the 
<* Maine  brothers,"  but  bhould  think  potatoes  wonid 
flourish  exceedingly  on  such  land  wbereTor  it 
could  be  made  mellow  enough  to  get  the  seed  in 
and  well  covered  over.  We  have  planted  potatoes 
on  newly  burned  land,  after  what  we  called  the 
Indian  fashion.    A  heavy  home-made  hoe  was 
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8tnick  into  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  abost  fortj- 
flye  degrees,  the  tnrf  raised  sufficiently  to  slip  a 
potato  under  it  and  back  of  the  hoe,  which  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  "hill**  stamped  with  it  in 
the  usual  manner.  A  fair  crop  of  rerj  clean  and 
nice  potatoes  was  the  result. 


arOAB  MILLET. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Fabm  bb  I  noticed  a  recom- 
mtndation  by  Br.  Lfonng  of  sugar  millet  as  green 
food  tor  cows  during  the  dry  t-eason.  Doubtless 
many  of  yunr  readers  are  entirely  unacqaainced^ 
with' the  cultivation  of  thisattich',  who  realize  the 
imporiance  of  sumethingof  the  kind  to  carry  cows 
through  the  reason  of  short  pasiure.  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  give  all  necessary  informa- 
tion on  I  he  butiject,  wiih  price  of  seed,  and  where 
obtained  ?  p.  x. 

GuildhaU,  Vt,,  March,  1869. 

RB1I.1BK8— There  are  many  rarieties  of  millet. 
They  all  belong  to  the  fkmily  of  the  Panic  grasses. 
The  two  yarieties  that  are  chiefly  cultiyated  in  this 
eonntry  for  forage,  are  the  common  millet,  Panu 
eum  Miltaceum  ;  and  the  Hungarian  grass,  PanJctmt 
Germanicum,  They  both  yield  large  crops  of  grass 
that  are  excellent  for  soiling  or  for  hay.  Millet 
requires  a  rich,  rather  moist  soil,  which  should  be 
free  i^m  weeds,  as  the  plants  at  first  are  small 
and  grow  yeiy  slowly,  and  are.  apt  to  be  choked 
by  weeds  on  old  ground  that  has  not  been  kept 
dean.  It  is  not  an  early  crop,  but  is  one  of  great 
Talue.  We  know  of  no  variety  called  "sugar  mil- 
let.'* We  presume  that  Dr.  L.  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  inquiries  upon  the  sulitJect.  Millet 
seed  costs  about  92.^  per  buhhel.  When  sown 
Ibr  fodder  aboot  half  a  bushel  per  acre  is  generally 
used,  and  about  twelve  quarts  when  sown  for  seed. 
It  is  sown  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  It  is 
cored  much  like  clover.  It  is  an  annual,  and 
most  be  £Own,  like  oats,  com,  &c..  eveiy  year. 

TBBATMBNT  07  DBT,  BANDT  LOAM  LAXD. 

I  have  a  piece  of  dry,  sandy  loam  land  on  which 
I  raised  about  seventeen  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre  last  year.  I  want  to  get  it  into  mowing.  It 
is  too  far  ofiT  to  cart  barn  manure  to  it,  if  I  had  it 
to  spare.  How  wonld  it  do  to  put  on  about  a  bar- 
rel of  ammoniated  guano,  or  Bradley's  superphos- 
phate of  lime  to  the  acre,  and  cultivate  it  in  with- 
out ploughing,  and  sow  bock  wheat  aboat  the  first 
of  June ;  then  plough  onder  and  sow  winter  rye 
and  clover  to  plough  under  with  the  stubble  after 
the  rye  comes  oft  ? 

Would  yuu  advi«e  to  sow  winter  wheat  and  hay' 
aeed,  or  seed  without  imy  grain  ?    Wonld  I  be 
liiiely  to  get  rye  enough  to  pay  for  my  labor  and 
hay  enough  to  pay  for  cutting  for  two  or  three 
jears  ?  0*  a. 

Chatham,  Ma$$.,  Feb.,  1869. 

Rbmabks.— We  oertainly  HBcommend  to  plough 
the  land,  for  that,  in  itself,  is  equal  to  a  moderate 
manuring.  The  rest  of  your  plan  is  not  a  bad  one, 
bnt  would  it  not  be  a  better  one  to  omit  the  rye  ? 
Ton  would  get  three  months*  growth  of  clover  to 
plough  under  by  the  first  of  September,  when  the 
wheat  and  grass  seed  ought  to  be  put  in.  Then 
put  in  wheat,  timothy,  and  red  top  grass  seed,  and 
it  seems  to  na  that  you  would  have  a  fair  founda- 


tion for  good  crops.  Sow  clover  seed  early  in  the 
following  April.  Any  lands  may  be  reclaimed  in 
a  manner  simi](ir  to  this ;  even  poor,  sandy,  plain 
lands,  that  have  produced  scarcely  anything  but  a 
few  straggling  blackberry  vines  and  stools  of  "Ev- 
erlasting white."  It  is  a  slow  mode  of  fertilizing 
poor  lands,  but  it  can  be  done  without  taking  a 
shovelful  of  manure  upon  them. 

SAWDUST  FOB  BBDDINO. 

I  wish  to  inquire  throagh  the  Fabmbb  if  any  one 
has  ever  ustd  sawdust  (irom  the  seashore)  for  bed- 
ding Jor  stock,  and  if  so,  whether  its  value  will 
warrant  one  in  drawing  it  eiffht  or  nine  miles. 

Biddeford,  Me,,  Feb,  25, 1869.  J.  W.  B. 

Bbkabzb.— It  will  depend  very  mnch  upon  cir- 
cumstances. If  you  Lave  an  unoccupied  team, 
and  can  occasionally  spend  half  a  day  without,  in- 
terfering with  regular  farm  work,  we  think  it  will 
pay  for  drawing  it  eight  or  nine  miles.  It  is  worth 
6omethin|^  in  the  first  place,  because  the  cattle  and 
horses  lie  easier  upon  it  than  upon  bare  plank ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  the  comfort  of  the  cattle, 
makes  them  more  productive  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  worth  much  as  an  absorbent  in  the 
stalls,  and  is  valuable  in  the  soil  in  two  ways  :— 
first,  by  taking  there  what  manurial  agent  it  has 
absorbed,  and  secondly  by  its  mechanical  action 
as  a  divider  in  compact  or  heavy  soils. 

TBB  ''BISHOP*'  BBBBD  OV  H0O8 

In  reply  to  John  Dlmon,  in  the  Fabmbb  of  March 
13th,  in  regard  to  the  be^t  breed  of  hogs  fur  rais- 
ing pigd  for  Fale  and  making  pork.  I  will  say  that 
I  think  we  have  the  be&t  breed  hi  re,  ail  things 
conbidered,  called  the  "Bishop*'  breed.  They  are 
all  white,  small  bones,  with  very  tbin  rind,  easily 
l^tuned,  and  make  very  large,  handsome  hogs. 
The  following  are  tbe'wiighis  often  killed  here 
last  fall,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
old,  that  vere  kept  till  wltbin  about  two  months 
oC  killing,  on  raw  stuff  and  slop  from  the  house, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  boiled  potatoes 
and  meal,— viz.  400,  400,  450,  460,  465,  470,  600, 
610,  660,  and  625  pounds,— average  483  pounds. 
Pigs  could  be  obtained  in  this  neighborhood  boma 
time  in  May.  h.  m.  b. 

CurtU  Comer,  Me,,  March  16,  1869. 

Rbmabks.— We  are  sorry  our  correspondent  did 
not  give  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  "Bish- 
op breed,"  as  nearly  every  one  interefetcd  in  the 
sul^ect  will  naturally  de&ire  information  on  this 
point. 

H008  IN  OBOHABDS. 

I  have  thought  for  several  years  that  a  bam  cel- 
lar reeking  wiih  oflTensive  gases  was  not  the  best 
place  to  keep  hogs  through  the  hot  weather.  1 
nave  made  pens  under  shady  apple  trees,  and  have 
enjoyed  seeing  my  swine  on  fresh  earth  and  breath- 
ing pure  air. 

Last  summer  I  went  a  step  further  and  enclosed 
half  an  acre  of  apple  orchard.  My  object  was 
two-fold.  I  wanted  the  range  and  exercise  for  the 
swhie,  and  I  longed  to  see  them  root  up  and  extir- 
pate the  witch  grass,  which  I  could  not  kill  by  any 
common  means. 

One  old  Sachem  among  the  four  turned  in  soon 
tried  his  tusks  upon  the  tender  bark  of  one  of  the 
apple  trees.   I  put  oh  coal  tar.   This  this  the  hogs 
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rubbed  off  upon  tbefr  bodies  which  made  them 
look  un^iightty.  So  I  washed  all  the  trees  exposed 
with  whitewash,  and  had  no  more  trouble. 

It  would  have  done  70a  good  to  see  the  hogs 
root  over  that  half  acre.  Thev  did  it  again  and 
again.  They  found  worms  rna  roots  in  the  soil, 
seemed  to  enjoy  heir  explorations  marvellously. 
The  lot  was  kept  cl^an  of  every  green  thing  all 
summer,  on  the  surface,  while  the  trees  put  on  the 
deepest  green  and  made  wood  rapidly.  A  part  of 
the  orchard  was  Hubbardston  Nonesach  trees. 
These  bore.  I  was  proud  of  the  apples.  They 
were  the  finest  I  ever  saw — large  and  high  colored. 

After  the  apples  bpgan  to  fall  coosiderablyt  shut 
the  hogs  into  a  smaller  space.  This  they  rootec^ 
over  olten  and  deep,  so  that  I  was  not  obliged  to 
cart  in  any  earth  all  snmmer  to  keep  the  ma- 
nure covered.  Ttiey  only  required  wood  shavings, 
which  I  believe  in  supplying  copiously,  not  to  pro- 
duce fire-fang,  but  to  absorb  liqaids  and  provide  a 
comfortable  bed.  * 

My  experiment  was  so  satlsfkctory  that  I  have 
prepared  materials  to  enclose  a  larger  lot  the  com- 
ing season.  If  such  treatment  won't  wake  up  all 
tne  apple  trees  tliey  are  past  hope. 

Call  next  summer,  if  you  can,  and  see  plough- 
ing done  without  horses.  Wii.  D.  Brown. 

Concord,  Momb,,  Feb.,  1869. 


AGRICULTURAL  XATTBR8  IS  MAINE. 

At  present  people  in  this  section  appear  to  be 
more  interested  in  political  than  in  agricultural 
reading ;  almost  every  family  having  one  or  even 
two  political  papers,  while  a  minority  take  no  agri- 
cultural publication  of  any  kmd.  The  great  in- 
Jiuiry  is  for  political  and  light  literature.  Take 
or  Instance  the  town  of  8kowhegan,  containing 
about  sixty  square  miles  and  not  less  than  600 
familles^ne^rly  every  one  of  which  takes  one  or 
mote  papers,  and  reads  them  carefully.  Even 
those  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  post-oflSce 
will  harness  up  and  ride  perhaps  miles  for  their 
weekly  paper.  Yet  some  of  these  same  men  will 
refuse  au  agricultural  paper  because  they  live  "so 
far  from  the  post-office,"— and,  in  fact,  for  all  these 
600  families  only  about  125  agricultural  papers  are 
received  at  this  office. 

But  this  indiflbrence  to  agricultural  papers  is  not 
the  won>t  part  of  it.  We  find  not  un frequently  a  de- 
cided prejudice  against  them,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  edited  by  men  who  have 
little  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  hot  who 
recommend  theories  which  are  impracticable  to  the 
common  farmer.  But  if  agricultural  papers  impart 
no  knowledge  of  pmctical  use  to  the  farmer,  of 
what  practical  use  is  the  knowledge  obtained  from 
his  political  paper?  The  men  who  conduct  them 
care  little  for  the  interests  of  the  farmer  fiirther  than 
to  secure  his  vote.  To  do  this,  statements  and  ap- 
peals are  ofien  made  which  arra^  one  neighbor 
against  another,  and  engender  btrile  among  those 
whose  interests  are  one.  Why  shall  we  run  after 
these  fellows  and  neglect  our  own  interests  ?  The 
mechanic  has  his  Scient^  itmerioon,  the  lawyer  his 
Acts  and  Resolves,  his  Law  Reports,  &c.,  the  doc- 
tor his  fijeuical  Depostories  and  text  books,  and 
they  patronize  ihem  liberally,  because  each  obtains 
valuable  iulbrmation  from  them.  Would  yon  em- 
ploy a  physician  who  fails  to  keep  up  with  theim- 
provemcnis  and  discoveries  in  the  healing  art,  or 
tbe  lawyer  who  pays  uo  regard  to  the  progress  of 
leglsldtion  and  legal  deci>iOiis.  From  a  somewhat 
cai^lul  ubseivalion  among  farmers,  1  find  the  best 
farmers,  if  not  iarms,  bibt  btock,  largest  and  best 
crop2i,aiid  in  fact,  a  more  thrifty  farming  commun- 
ity in  tvtiy  particular,  where  agricultural  papers 
are  liberuliy  patronized  than  where  few  are  taken. 
Our  agricultural  publications  should  meet  those 
wants  ot  the  farmer  which  are  met  in  the  case  of 


the  mechanic,  the  lawyer,  the  commercial  man, 
and  the  physician  by  those  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  their  respective  professions. 

Farmers  here  b«ie  paid  some  attention  of  late 
to  wheat  growing,  but  tbe  weevil  and  rust  are  dis- 
couraging many.  Though  there  is  some  good  stock 
in  this  section  there  is  not  as  much  interest  taken 
in  its  improvement  as  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 
Potatoes  have  been  the  leading  staple,  but  as  only 
about  fifty  cents  per  bushel  are  now  offered  for 
them,  many  farmers  are  fe  ding  them  to  their 
stock,  as  all  kinds  of  marketable  animals  now 
command  good  prices.  In  good  times  potatoes 
have  been  drawn  fifty  miles  to  this  market.  The 
farmers  here  are  generally  "well  ofiT"  and  able  to 
keep  their  products  for  a  higher  market,  to  sell 
at  a  lower  fligure  if  necessary,  or  to  feed  them  to 
their  stock.  Zen. 

Skowheffoh,  M4,,  Feb,  27, 1869. 


UBS  OP  SALT  MBADOW  MUD. 

Can  yon  give  information  respecting  the  ralne  of 
salt  meadow  mud  for  a  fertiliser?  Also,  best 
manner  of  preparing  and  uting  the  same,  and 
oblige  S.  Chapman. 

East  DennU,  Mass.,  1869. 

Rbmabks.— 'We  have  repeatedly  inquired  ot 
persons  living  on  the  sea  coast,  or  those  having 
salt  water  creeks  penetrating  into  their  farms, 
whether  the  salt  meadow  mud  is  nsefal  as  a  fertil* 
izer  ?  The  usual  reply  has  been— "I  do  not  like 
it."  We  do  not  know  of  any  well  conducted  exper- 
iments made  with  it,  and  wish  some  of  onr  corres- 
pondenti  would  give  us  information  on  the  aulitiect. 


PEBDINO  HAY  AND  STBAW. 

doing  into  "winter  quarters"  this  season  with  an 
insufficient  supply  of  hay,  and  being  minus  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  more,  I  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  thoroughly  mixing  hay  and  straw,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  foddering  of  corn  bnts  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  have  given  my  cows  noth- 
ing else.  The  greatest  benefit  resulting  from  this 
practice  to  me,  is,  1  have  learned  a  lesson  of  econ- 
omy. Oat  straw  which  I  have  hitherto  regarded 
as  worthless,  or  nearly  so,  as  feed  for  stock,  I  am 
persuaded  can  be  used  with  profit  in  the  manner 
above  described.  True,  it  costs  labor;  and  no 
person  should  attempt  it  who  is  not  willing  to  give 
time  and  patience  to  the  work.  That  werd  iAor- 
ottghly  mubt  be  rendered  emphatic  to  fully  under- 
stand the  practice  I  have  pursued.  •  b.  o. 

NoHh  MoiUpelier,  Vt,,  Mareh,  9, 1869. 


DI8BA8B  AMONG  SHBEP. 

Can  the  editors  or  the  readers  of  the  Farmbb 
give  me  any  information  as  to  the  disease  which  is 
very  fatal  among  sheep  in  this  section  ?  I  have 
lost  within  six  weeks  about  one-fiOh  of  my  flock, 
and  some  of  my  neighbors  have  suffered  to  nearly 
the  same  extent.  Some  of  my  best  sheep  are  taken. 
They  soon  become  weak  about  the  hind  legs,  nn- 
uble  to  stand,  and  die.  On  opening  them  I  find  a 
yellowish,  globular  substance  under  the  skin,  also 
about  the  kidneys,,  and  a  large  mass  of  it  at  the 
large  end  of  the  heart.  This  substance  might  per- 
haps be  better  described  by  the  word  jelly.  In 
fact  it  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  carcass.  It  is 
found  about  th6  legs,  and  under  the  skhi  of  the 
head  and  back  of  the  eyes  a  miSS  equal  to  a  large 
spoonful  has  been  observed.  The  heart  is  much 
flattened  away,  and  contains  a  little  frothy  fluid. 
Some  of  them  have  a  large  quantity,  say  two  or 
three  quarts  of  water  nut  much  cclered  among 
the  entrails,  and  between  them  and  the  film  which 
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encloses  them.  The  kidneys  appear  to  be  in  their 
oatnral  srate,  with  the  exception  of  this  Jelly-Uke, 
yelluwish  substance  about  them.  The  liver  is 
nearly  black  and  very  tender  or  rotten.  It  is  not 
spotted,  nor  are  there  many  ulcers  in  it.  The  gall 
Is  small.  The  langs  appear  healthy.  The  bowels 
do  not  adhere,  but  this  yellowish  substance  is 
found  about  them,  and  also  about  the  paunch,  in 
lai^  quantities. 

My  flodc  came  from  Salisbury,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Plymouth,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
and  no  other  sheep  have  been  pat  with  my  flock. 
My  young  (heep  are  kept  at  one  bam,  and  the 
older  ones  at  another  bam,  separated  by  a  high- 
way. A  stream  of  water  passes  through  the  yard 
In  which  my  young  bheepare  kept,  and  with  these 
the  disease  has  been  most  fatal.  Tlie  other  flock 
has  access  to  water  at  a  little  distance.  The  pas- 
tures in  this  section  are  hilly  and  dry.  Many  of 
my  young  sheqp  have  become  thin  in  flesh. 

F.  A.  C.  NiOHOLS. 

Pfymaulh,  N,  H.,  March  15,  1868. 

Hbmabkb.  —  Some  of  the  above  mentioned 
gjmptoma  correspond  with  Mr.  Touatt*s  descrip- 
tkm  of  a  disease  known  In  England  as  the  Bot, 
while  others  do  not.  Dr.  Randall  says  he  has 
never  witnessed  an  instance  of  this  disease  In  the 
United  States,  We  venture  no  opinion  as  to  the 
name  or  treatment  of  the  disease  among  our  cor- 
respondent's sheep,  but  hope  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Fabmbsl  may  be  able  to  do  so. 

▲  SICK  cow. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  Fabxbb,  but 
nerer  have  seen  anything  among  your  **£xtracts 
and  Replies"  relative  to  a  case  i  have  of  a  cow. 
Nearly  a  year  ago  she  commenced  being  lame  in 
her  hind  legs;  apparently  healthy  otherwise;  no 
aonmAs  appearing  anywhere ;  a  contraction  of 
the  cords  seemed  to  be  the  trouble,  and  when  walk- 
ing, she  scarcely  will  raise  ber  hind  feet  from  the 
cround,  and  a  snapping  noise  is  distinctly  heard, 
will  yon  or  the  readers  and  correspondents  of 
your  paper  Inform  me  of  the  cause  and  remedy  ? 

lUmdo^,  VL,  F4lf.  1868.  B.  H.,  id. 

Rbxa&ks.— We  cannot  form  any  definite  opinion 
without  a  corefhl  examination  of  the  animaL  It 
may  be  ibeumatism,  or  it  may  be  paralysis.  .Yon 
bad  better  consult  some  veterinary  surgeon. 

PBBIOBBB. 

I  have  a  question  to  ask  yon.  I  have  a  heifer 
and  I  wish  to  find  her  grade.  Her  mother,  which 
was  from  a  fhll-bred  Jersey  cow,  and  half  Jersey 
and  half  Ayrshire  bull,  was  talcen  to  full-bred 
Jersey  boll,  the  result  being  my  heller,  What 
grade  of  tbe  Jersey  is  she  ?  I  took  her  last  year 
to  a  full  bred  Jersey  ball ;  and  what  grade  is  her 

calf?  A  MONTHLT  SVBSOBIBBB. 

Biacktiang,  IfoM.,  Feb.,  1868. 

Rbxabxb.— Your  cow  is  three-fourths,  your 
heifer  seven-eighths,  and  her  calf  fifteen-sixteenths 
Jersey. 

Bicxnro  AVD  stepping  cows. 

Having  seen  considerable  in  the  Fabmeb  lately 
about  milking  kicking  cows,  1  will  give  my  method 
which  has  been  succes»ful  when  everything  else 
has  failed.  Take  a  strap  two  or  three  feet  long, 
pass  It  round  the  hind  ugs  above  the  gambrels, 
crossing  it  between  the  legs  and  bnckle  it  tight. 
The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  Is,  it  does  not 


worry  or  tire  a  cow  while  she  stands  still,  but  she 
finds  it  very  iuconvenient  to  do  anything  else.  I 
always  break  my  heifers  to  milk  in  this  way,  and 
never  have  kicking  cows,  neither  will  they  keep 
stepping  while  being  milked.  j.  w.  o. 

CumnUngtom,  Mau,,  March  1, 1868. 


BIOX  PIGS. 

Tell  J.  C.  Miller,  of  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  whose  pigs 
are  troubled  with  a  swelling  of  the  hip,  and  are 
lame  all  over,  to  rub  their  Ibsues  on  the  inside  of 
the  fore  legs  with  a  cob  and  soft  soap,  and  I  will 
warrant  a  cure.  b.  x. 

BeimmgUm  Oenin,  Vt.,  March  2, 1868. 


WOBKS  IK  HOBSER. 

The  best  remedy  for  worms  in  horses  I  ever  tried 
is  to  give  them  pkntyofpoplar  poles  to  gnaw  at 
their  leisure.  The  greasing  process  amounts  to 
nothing  with  me.  l.  h.  d. 

ComwA,  N,  H.,  Feb.  1, 1868. 


AQBICUIiTlTBAIi  ITIIM8. 

—A  man  In  Lannceston,  England,  recently  lost 
his  life  by  the  sting  of  a  bee  on  the  Jugular  vein. 
Falntness  came  over  him  and  he  died  within  half 
an  hour. 

—A  couple  of  red  squirrels  stole  ftom  the  bam 
of  Mr.  Bixby,  a  farmer  in  South  Reading,  Wind- 
sor County,  V^,  sixty  bushels  of  com,  which  they 
had  stowed  away  In  the  bam  loft. 

—In  England  and  France,  dried  fern  leaves  are 
used  extensively  for  packing  fresh  firnit,  grapes 
especially)  they  seem  to  possess,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  property  of  preserving  vegetable  and 
even  animal  substances  for  a  long  time. 

—The  present  class  of  scholars  in  the  Industrial 
College  at  Orono,  Me.,  now  numbers  seventeen, 
the  average  ages  of  the  pupils  being  eighteen  years. 
Of  the  number,  ten  are  sons  of  farmers  or  have 
been  bred  to  fiarm  work. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  HwrtU  New  Yorker 
says  cattle  can  be  fed  in  winter,  on  hay,  for  as 
many  cents  per  day  as  the  hay  is  worth  dollars 
per  ton.  He  thinks  five  sheep  will  eat  as  much  as 
a  ftill  grown  steer.  Such  estimates  are,  of  course, 
very  far  ftom  being  exact. 

—The  fiurm  occupied  by  Mr.  Hyde,  near  Alton, 
111.,  consists  of  400  acres :  100  acres  of  which  are 
flrait  planted  as  follows:  2000  apple  trees,  3000 
pear  trees  (of  which  2300  are  standard,)  1500  peach 
trees  and  ground  prepared  for  1000  more  in  spring, 
600  cherry  trees,  3000  grapevines,  one  acre  of  Law- 
ton  blackberries,  600  gooseberry  bushes,  600  cur- 
rants. The  farm  is  intended  exclusively  for  grow- 
ing fruit. 

—The  Maine  Farmer  notices  the  following  crops 
of  wheat  ral^ed  In  that  State  last  year.  Mr.  For- 
rest L.  Stewart,  of  Corinna,  raised  fifteen  bushels 
fh>m  half  an  acre  of  land  and  one  bushel  sowing, 
yariety  the  "Lost  Nation." (?)  Joel  Prescott, 
Esq.,  of  Northport,  raised  twenty-six  bu»hels  of 
nice  wheat  fh>m  one  acre.  Mr.  J.  S.  MorrlU,  of 
Albion,  raised  fifty  bushels  fh>m  two  acres,   lie 
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BBJB  he  has  raised  not  leta  than  serenty  bashels  of 
com  to  the  acre  fur  several  years  put,  and  was 
Tery  6Qccesi>fal  the  past  year  in  drill  planting. 

—The  Maine  Farmer  says  that  Mr.  O.  B.  Church- 
ill, of  Murth  Parton^fleld,  recently  sold  a  pair  of 
two-years-old  steers,  six  feet  two  inches  in  girth, 
to  Mr.  John  M.  Ames,  of  West  Parsonsfield,  for 
$190.  The  latter  gentleman  Tery  soon  sold  them 
again  for  #213.  Oio.  H.  Farr,  of  West  Gardiner, 
has  a  pair  of  one  year  olJ,  grade  Borham  steers, 
closely  matched,  well  proportioned,  and  girthing 
six  feet  and  two  inches. 

—A  Maine  man  gives  his  method  of  treating 
baulky  h.#rscs  as  follows:  *<L.etme  inform  humane 
men  and  ho^iIerF,  and  all  who  bold  the  rein,  tliat 
the  way  to  cure  baulky  horses  is  to  take  them  from 
the  carriage  and  whirl  them  rapidly  round  till 
they  are  giddy.  It  requires  two  men  to  accom- 
plish this,  one  at  the  horse's  tail.  Don't  let  him 
step  out.  Hold  him  to  the  emallest  possible  circle. 
One  dose  will  often  cure  him ;  two  doses  are  final 
with  the  worst  horse  tlutt  ever  refhsed  to  stir. 

—Mr.  n.  Marsh,  Hudson,  N.  H.,  says  in  the 
Mirror  cmd  Farmer  that  he  has  made  and  used  a 
stump  machine  constructed  as  follows:— Take 
three  pieces  of  common  Joists,  put  them  together 
in  form  like  the  common  harrow,  letting  the  taper- 
ing or  forward  ends  lap  l^  each  other  some  six 
inches,  making  a  place  for  the  chain  to  rest  in. 
Cut  off  the  roots  at  any  distance  yon  please  fkom 
tfie  stump,  place  the  machine  on  one  side  of  the 
stump,  tapering  end  up,  hitch  the  chain  on  the 
oppoaite  side  and  pass  it  over  the  machine;  then 
hiteh  a  good  yoke  of  oxen  thereto  and  yon  will 
see  the  stump  rise.  He  has  cleared  about  three 
acres  in  this  way. 

—Of  the  English  sparrow,  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  New  York  city,  and  is  grad- 
ually spreading  into  the  country,  the  following 
remarks  were  recently  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Hadding»tonshire,  Scotland,  Fanners'  Club: 
While  it  is  true  that  they  do  some  good  by  de- 
stroy ing  the  caterpillar,  and  the  green  fly  in  the 
buKhes  of  tbe  garden,  yet  they  were  destructive  to 
the  gooseberties ;  often  they  did  not  leave  a  single 
berry.  They  do  great  injury  to  the  oat  crop  Just 
before  the  grain  arrives  at  maturi^.  He  consid- 
ered the  sparrows  "blackgnards  out  and  ont." 

—One  rainy  day  a  correspondent  of  the  Counirff 
OentUman  counted  the  number  of  clover  seeds  in 
a  cubic  inch,  and  estimated  that  if  he  had  counted 
a  whole  bushel  the  nimiber  would  have  equalled 
27,000,000.  As  there  are  4S,0OO  square  feet  hi  an 
acre,  he  calculated  that  on«  peck  would  ftimish 
oyer  one  seed  to  each  square  inch  of  ground.  His 
estimates  showed  that  a  trifle  over  one  pint  of  teed 
to  an  acre  would  give  ten  plants  to  the  square  fbot. 
In  seedhig  his  land  he  waits  until  all  danger  ijrom 
freezing  and  thawing  is  passed,  and  has  had  good 
success  with  less  tnan  four  quarts  per  acre,  sown 
after  May  1. 


ADAM  BANKIN'3  FABBC 
This  farm  is  in  Warren  County,  Illinois,  and 
contains  eighty  acres.  Mr.  Rankin  received  920 
at  the  Warren  County  Fair,  for  the  best  arranged 
and  cnliivated  farm ;  the  first  premium  of  91^  on 
twenty  acres  of  com  at  one  hundred  and  ten  bnsli- 
els  per  acre ;  the  State  premium  of  $oO  for  tbe 
best  five  aeres  of  com.  One  hundred  and  fifie«n 
bushels  per  acre. 

Tbe  crop3  on  this  farm  amounted  to  97160.  Com 
#1800 ;  Surprise  and  Norway  oats,  at  $o  per  bushel, 
91686;  pork  91600;  other  hogs  and  horses  ^SOOi 
orchard  and  vineyard  91000.  Cost  of  rai&ing  cjnip 
9050  per  acre,  exclusive  of  his  own  Ubor.  He 
says  he  has  allowed  no  weeds  to  go  to  seed  for 
several  years,  and  now  the  land  is  easily  kept 
clean.  Thirty  acres  of  com  was  on  meadow  land, 
trench  ploughed.  Ten  acres  had  one  hundred 
loads  of  manure.  This  was  ploughed  and  crosa 
ploughed  to  mix  the  manure,'~^e  last  plonghins 
ten  inches  deep.  There  was  pot  one  hill  missing 
on  the  ten  acr^e.  Three  and  four  stalks  in  a  hill. 
This  grew  two  feet  taller  than  his  other  com. 
He  wants  to  get  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire 
bushels  per  acre  on  this  field  next  fUl.  Most  of 
the  money  made  has  been  returned  to  the  farm  io 
improvements,  draiaage,  manure,  fine  stock  for 
breeding,  &c. 

His  ploughing  ftnr  potatoes  and  roots  was  tea 
faiches  deep.  He  says,  1  will  tell  you  how  I  maa- 
age  my  hogs,  or  what  I  give  them  besides  grain 
and  roots:— 

**I  go  to  the  coal  banks  and  get  a  load,  ^en^- 
flve  bushels)  of  slack  coil  and  throw  it  on  the 
ground,  upon  which  I  put  one  barrel  of  air  sla  ked 
lime,  and  on  the  lime  one  buth^l  of  salt,  and  from 
the  way  they  eat  it,  and  from  tbe  looks  of  their 
skin  and  hair  it  must  be  very  good  (br  them.  At 
least  I  think  it  ii  just  tbe  thing  tbr  them,  and  they 
will  never  need  anything  else  to  keep  them  healthy, 
provided  they  have  comfortable  quarters  and  are 
properly  fed.  1  have  noticed  my  pigs  when  they 
nave  been  6hut  up  in  pens  for  one  day,  run  to  the 
coal  pile  immediately  on  being  let  out  and  eat  till 
SHtiifled,  and  all  my  boos  eat  it  Just  as  regularly 
as  they  eat  their  feed.  They  eat  the  above  amount 
in  one  month." 

• 

Certainly  here  are  some  Tery  remarkable  state- 
ments, especially  when  we  remember  that  the  av- 
erage yield  of  com  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  1867 
was  bat  28  8-10  bushels  per  acre.  That  they  are 
correct  is  shown  by  the  award  of  the  premiums  by 
men  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth. 
Such  results  show  what  fUth  in  aound  principles, 
accompanied  by  corresponding  works,  can  accom- 
plish. Beep  plonghing  and  clean  culture  were  the 
secreta  of  success.    **Oo  thou  and  do  likewise/' 


MiLFOiu),  Mass.— The  officers  of  the  Millbrd 
Fanners'  Club  for  the  year  1869  are.  President,  J. 
B.  Eames ;  Vice  President,  Richard  Carroll ;  Sec- 
retary, Abraham  Mead ;  Treasurer,  Richard  Car- 
roll; Librarian, Ellas  Whitney;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Charles  Leland,  George  H.  Kendall,  Henry 
Chimin* 
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BHOBT-SOBS  OOW  OF  VAISY  BTOOX. 


A  few  wecka  sioce  we  gave  nme  i 
what  we  Bftw  and  were  told  dnriog  a  bttef  visit 
with  lome  of  the  dairjnen  of  Worcester 
Cmiatj,  Hub.,  inclnding  a  brief  deicription 
of  the  Dorhaa  cowa  which  are  popular  in  that 
■ectjon.  We  wen  much  better  pleaaed  with 
their  appearance  than  we  were  witl 
•cription  of  them.  It  ia  therefore  with  much 
aatiifactian  that  we  are  able  this  month  to  avail 
onnelTM  of  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  ar- 
tist, in  convejiDg  a  much  better  idea  of  thii 
stock  than  conld  be  done  bj  anj  words  of 
otin.  In  presenting  the  above  illnstration  we 
afsnre  the  readers  of  the  Fabmsb  that  here 
the/maf  see 

"ristm  from  tha  Kiroll, 
Tb*  Inufs  of  iha  tfaoa|Bt  wllUn  Ui*  soul,* 

which  we  bnnghtawajwith  ns&Oin  our  recent 
inspection  of  the  short-bon  dairies  of  Worces- 
ter conn^. 

Of  the  Dorham,  as  a  dairj  cow,  Mr.  Allen, 
in  his  late  work  on  Amtriean  Caltlt,  from 
whidi  we  borrow  onr  cnt,  says : —  • 

"PopnUr  opinion,  among  those  not  partic- 
nlarij  acqaainted  with  their  history  or  breed- 
it^,  is  widely  at  variance.  Thej  are  the 
greatest  milkers,  in  qnantitj,  of  anj  breed 
whatever — with  the  exception  of  the  Datch — 
as  inntmierable  facts  have  shown ;  or  they 
may  be  comparatively  inferior,  as  education, 
keeping,  or  pnrpose  may  govern.  We  have 
BBmerons  well  anihenticated  instance*  of  their 


giving  six,  seven,  eight,  a*d  even  nine  gallons 
a  day,  on  grau  alone,  in  the  heighth  of  their 
season,  and  yielding  fourteen  to  eighteen 
pounds  of  butter  per  week,  and  of  holding  out 
in  their  milk,  in  proportionate  quantity,  aa 
well  as  other  breeds  of  cows,  through  the 
year.  Cows  so  much  larger  in  sice  ihsn  of 
other  breeds,  should  be  expected  to  give  more 
than  smaller  ones,  that  consume  less  food; 
and  without  asserting  that  they  do  give  more, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  it  is  claimed  that 
when  educated  and  used  for  the  daii7  chiefly, 
thej  give  quite  aa  much  as  any  others.  That 
the  inherent  qoality  of  abundant  milking  ezisli 
in  the  Short-horns,  no  intelligent  breeder  of 
Ihem  need  doubt.  Our  own  observation  in 
more  than  thir^  years'  experience  with  bun- 
dreda  of  them,  first  and  last,  under  our  own 
eyes,  is  to  onrself,  evidence  of  the  fact,  both 
in  thoroughbreds  and  grades." 


HASBAOHnBaTTB  AO*!!  OOIXBOS. 
From  the  Sixth  Annaal  Report  of  this  In- 
stitution it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
iCadentsis  eighty-five.  During  the  fir^t  twelve 
mouths  from  the  opening  of  the  college,  there 
admitted,  on  written  examinations,  nine- 
^-six  students,  of  whom  ninety-two  were  re- 
ceived aa  freshmen  for  a  regular  conns.  Sev- 
enty-four of  them,  at  the  time  of  admistion, 
were  acquainted  with  form  work,  and  thirty- 
five  intended  to  become  farmers,  while  fortj- 
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three  were  undecided  as  to  their  future  busi- 
ness. Their  average  age  was  nearly  eighteen 
years.  The  general  conduct  of  the  students 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  it  is 
especially  worthy  of  remark  that  there  was  no 
case  of  '*hazing**  during  the  past  year. 

The  health  of  the  students  has  been  most 
excellent.  No  death  has  occurred,  nor  any 
case  of*  alarming  illness.  The  ayerage  ab- 
sence from  duty,  on  account  of  sickness  or 
wounds,  has  amounted  to  less  than  one  day  for 
each  student  during  the  entire  year.  The 
average  for  the  summer  term,  ending  August 
5th,  was  less  than  one-half  day  for  each  person. 

Nearly  all  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
State  have  shown  their  interest  in  the  College 
by  voting  to  pay  the  term  bills  of  one  or  more 
students,  the  amount  per  annum  for  each  be- 
ing $54. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  societies 
maintain  scholarships,  viz. :  The  Massachu- 
setts Society  supports  three ;  Essex  and  Ply- 
mouth two  each ;  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Bristol 
Central,  Berkshire,  Franklm,  Hampden, 
Hampshire,  Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hamp- 
den, Hingham,  Highland,  Middlesex  South, 
Norfolk,  Worcester,  Worcester  North,  Wor- 
cester South- East,  and  Worcester  West,  one 
each. 

Although  there  are  as  yet  but  two  classes, 
Freshman  and  Sophomore,  a  full  course  of 
study  occupies  four  years,  and  there  will  be 
two  other  classes.  Juniors  and  Seniors,  as  in 
other  colleges,  in  due  time. 

From  the  sale  of  860,000  acres  of  land 
given  to  Massachusetts,  for  the  endowment  of 
one  or  more  colleges  for  the  promotion  of  ed- 
ucation in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
$236,807.40  were  received.  Two-thirds  of 
of  the  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  one-third  to  the  treasurer  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  an  institution  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  which  is  designed  to  afford  to 
mechanics  advantages  similar  to  those  which 
the  Agricultural  College  affords  to  farmers. 

From  this  fund  the  Agricultural  College  re- 
ceives an  income  of  $8,296.99,  besides  which 
it  derives  an  income  of  $580  from  the  Hill 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. The  college  farm  contains  383  acres, 
and  cost  $37,000.  The  buildings  are  put 
down  as  costing  $125,000 ;  farm  stock,  $4000 ; 


implements  $2000;  farm  produce  on  hand, 
$3000.  Donations  have  been  received  from 
various  sources.  The  town  of  Amherst  gave 
$75,000,  the  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$70,000,  and  $100,000  is  now  asked  for  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings,  for  a  supply 
of  water,  tools^  books,  apparatus,  &c.  In 
closing  his  appeal  for  this  appropriation.  Pres- 
ident Clark  says,  *'the  public  conBdence  and 
interest  in  the  People's  College  will  thus  be 
increased,  and  will  appear  in  the  large  number 
of  students  applying  for  admission,  and  in  the 
donations  which  will  assuredly  come  for  spe- 
cial objects  from  wealthy  frietfds,  as  soon  as 
they  are  continced  that  its  foundation  is  se- 
cure. 'For  unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  abundance.' " 


JSmW  FUBZJGATIOirB. 

AmruAL  or  SdsiiTinc  Discovert  :  or,  Toar-book  of 
Facta  Id  Ssienee  and  Art  for  1860,  ezhiblting  the  moat 
important  D'scov^rlea  aid  ImprovementA in  Meehan- 
ice,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Pbiloeopby,  Chemfatry,  Ajb- 
tronomy,  Qeology,  Biology,  Boi<ny,  MintrdloK^y, 
Meteorology,  Geography,  Ant'qaitles,  etc.,  togeih  r 
with  Norea  on  the  piogreca  of  Science  during  ih» 
year  1868,  a  Llat  of  recent  ScleniiOc  Fubticatiotts, 
Obituaries  of  emln^t  sdontlfte  meo.  etc.  Bdlicd  by 
Samuel  Kneeland,  A.  1£ ,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  tbe 
Maaaachusetts  Inatltote  of  Technology,  ho.  Boaton  : 
Oottld  and  lAnooin.    1809. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  successive  volumes 
of  this  annual,  the  announcement  of  the  issue  for 
1869,  Is  sufficient.  But  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Fa&mer  have  probably  never  seen  a  copy  of  the 
work,  although  it  has  been  published  about  twen^ 
years,  having  been  commenced  by  Prof.  D.  A. 
Wells,  at  present  employed  by  the  treasury  de- 
partment as  special  revenue  commfesiouer.  The 
character  of  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discoyery  Is 
indicated  by  its  title-page,  and  is  simply  an  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  and  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  various  departments  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the 
past  year. 

In  looking  over  the  volnme  we  noticed  among 
the  statements  of  facts  indicating  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  an  account  of  "Dry-earth  Disinfection." 
We  are  told  that  "this  system  is  destined  soon  to 
attract  a  large  share  of  attention  throughout  the 
world  i^om  physicians,  and  firom  sanitarians  gen- 
erally,'* anA  it  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Monatt,  the 
Inspector  General  of  gaols  in  Bngland,  to  be 
"without  exception,  the  greatest  public  benefit  con- 
ferred by  a  private  individual,  in  a  matter  so  es- 
sential to  public  health,  that  he  is  acquainted 
with."  Now  what  is  this  wonderful  scientific  dis- 
covery ?  Simply  the  application  to  "closets"  and 
the  vessels  of  the  sick  room,  of  a  very  unscien- 
tific material,  known  as  dry  earth,  or  muck,  so 
long  used  by  our  best  farmers  for  deodorizing,— no 
that  is  a  scientific  word— for  preserving  the  manu- 
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ifai  properties  alwanding  in  their  stables,  pig-pens 
and  priyies !  Let  ns,  nnleamed  fanners,  take  cour- 
age. One  of  onr  coarsest  operations— one  that  we 
almost  blash  to  perform— has  become  scientific, 
and  is  minntelj  described  in  the  "Annals  of  Scien- 
tific Discovery }"  Thns  profit,  health  and  science 
nnite  in  urging  npon  every  farmer  and  upon  every 
fkmily  the  system  of  *'dry-earth  disinfection." 


jnImAud  insHiusuaas. 

As  the  readers  of  the  Fabmbk  are  well  aware, 
we  have  always  been  favorably  impressed  by  the 
experiments  in  pisciculture,  or  fish  growing,  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere,  and  believe  that  it  is  an 
industry  deserving  not  only  of  careAil  study  but 
of  a  fair  share  of  protection  at  the  hands  of  our 
Legislatores.  The  subject  is  brought  to  mind 
again,  I7  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fish- 
eries, a  document  of  great  interest,  and  containing 
important  statistics  concerning  this  branch  of 
industry. 

It  is  gratiiyhig'  to  know  that,  even  with  the 
moderate  amount  of  protection  so  far  granted, 
there  is  already  evidence  that  valuable  migratory 
fishes,  which  had  become  almost  unknown  in  cer- 
tain sections,  are  once  more  beginning  to  return 
to  their  old  grounds,  and  their  increase,  with  the 
enforcement  ol  proper  restrictions  sgainst  those 
who  wonld  *'clean  out'*  the  streams  for  mere 
sport,  is  a  question  of  time  only. 

The  complaint  now  made  in  behalf  of  onr  inland 
fishermen,  and  those  who  depend  on  the  tidal 
waters  along  the  coast,  is  that  onr  legislation  has 
been  partial,  incidental,  and  spasmodic;  and  that 
one  who  Intends  to  make  a  profession  of  fish  cul- 
tnre,  aa  others  make  a  business  of  stock-growing, 
is  obliged  to  go  through  the  tedions  and  uncertain 
forms  of  special  legislation  for  protection.  Unless 
he  Is  armed  beforehand,  he  is  not  armed  at  all, 
however  just  his  quarrel  may  be.  The  law  recog- 
nizes his  chickens  and  protects  them;  how  it 
treats  Ills  fishes,  the  commissioners  illustrate  as 
Allows  :— 

"He  owns  the  land  round  a  pond  of  twenty  acres, 
and  a  fine  spring  fed  brook,  which  flowing  thence, 
runs  to  the  salt  water.  He  puts  up  a  hatcbing- 
house ;  digs  his  pools ;  makes  a  dam  and  flume. 
He  hatches  and  rears  large  quantities  of  trout, 
which  grow  rapidly,  and  live  in  the  pond  and 
brook,  and  go  abo  to  the  kcs  in  their  sea«>on.  One 
fine  morning,  he  finds  half-a- dozen  men  fishing  at 
the  mouth  of  his  brook,  each  one  with  a  basket 
fnll  of  his  trout  He  remonstrates.  They  reply, 
*tidal  water  !*  and  go  on  fl&hing.  In  despair  he 
seeks  consolation  in  his  pond.  Lo!  there  are 
more  men  with  more  ba^tkcts  of  his  trout.  Again 
he  remonstrates.  'Great  pond !'  reply  the  anglers. 
'Over  ten  acres— free  ibwling  and  fishing  accord- 
ing to  ancient  charter  I'  Sadly  he  seeks  to  ease 
his  mind  by  strolling  up  a  tributary  brook  whicli 
comes  in  through  a  ncighboi^s  land.  Behold 
there  is  the  neighbor  himself,  with  a  basket  o 
trout  taken  ftom  the  brook.  'Very  sony/  sayi 
the  neighbor;  'the  froiitmay  be  pours;  but  thi 
hrookis  nuneV* 

It  is  suggested  that  our  laws  on  the  sul^ect  neei 

only  to  be  generalised  into  a  system,  and  acoon 


I  panled  with  suitable  encouragement  for  the  propa- 
gation of  fish,  to  make  onr  rivers  alive  again. 

The  commissioners,  says  the  Adftertiser,  have 
had  a  variable,  but  in  the  main  encouraging  ex- 
perience in  the  construction  of  fishways.  When 
they  began  the  work  at  Lowell,  some  of  the  fac- 
tory superintendents  looked  on  with  a  quizzical 
air,  and  suggested  that  the  fish  mnst  have  a 
sbhoolmaster  to  teach  them  to  go  up  the  steps. 
But  the  shad  and  salmon  which  had  been  waiting 
for  the  chance  since  1849  knew  better,  and  schooU 
of  them  found  their  way  into  the  upper  waters 
without  a  master.  But  it  Is  to  the  cultivation  of 
food  fishes,  which  long-continued  improvidence 
has  driven  fh>m  our  waters  and  made  a  costly 
luxury  in  our  markets,  that  attention  has  been 
mainly  devoted.  Individual  curiosi^  and  enter- 
prise had  already  prepared  the  way.  Methods 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, have  made  waste  and  barren  waters  more 
productive  than  the  same  area  of  arable  land, 
have  been  tried  with  remarkable  results.  And 
though  the  prolonged  hot  weather  last  July  made 
temporary  havoc  with  Beth  Green's  spawning- 
fields  at  Holyoke,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  means  which  have  been  successfully 
tested  elsewhere  may  also  be  used  to  stock  onr 
waters  with  the  life  that  is  suited  to  them— "the 
carp,  perch  and  pike,  for  sluggisn  streams,  lakes 
and  ponds;  trout  for  the  bounding  brook,  and 
salmon  for  the  clear,  swift  river.'* 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

•BMS  MANUBB.— aUFKBFHOBFHATB. 

I  see  an  inquiry  in  last  week^s  Fabmbr  by 
Williatn  Allen  of  North  Holland,  Vt.,  in  re- 
gard to  mixing  hen  manure  and  ashes.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  making  comparative  experi- 
ments with  commercial  and  other  fertilizers 
for  the  last  two  years.  Perhaps  the  results 
may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Allen  and  other 
readers  of  the  Farmer. 


B  ^  <  p  S  is  we  have  done  iii 
^g.a^ct  whh  the  farmers 
§"8  o^w,  and  carry  throui^h 
S'w'jy  the  organization.  All 
£:<&,  harvested  and  delivert-d 
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uid  I  ftdvuiced  ibe  same  tbeorr  yon  adrinoe 
in  jour  remtrks,  but  the  experiment  telli  me 
tiiat  iheory  and  practice  do  oot  always  agree. 

1  alio  used  Cumberlan'l.  AlCa  Vela,  Brad- 
lej'»,  Rhode's,  Glasgow,  E.  F.  Coe'a,  aad  A. 
Coe's  ■uperphosphates  at  the  rate  of  14  pounds 
to  140  bQu.  The  increase  was  from  50  to  80 
per  ceot. — eacb  kind  pacing  for  ilielf  at  least 
twice,  and  lome  three  dmes. 

I  can  raise  more  corn  from  one  dollar's 
worth  of  good  superphosphate  tban  from  the 
beet  half  cord  of  barnjard  mannre  I  ever  saw. 
1  would  also  say  to  Mr.  Grow  that  I  shall 
plant  four  acres  of  com  'this  season  and  use 
DOlhing  but  "special  fertilizers"  in  the  bill, 
and  shall  expecc  to  get  from  4fi  to  50  bushels 
good  sound  com  to  the  acre. 

The  ground  on  which  I  tri^d  the  experi- 
ment was  an  old  bound  out  6eld  which  I  lately 
purchased,  and  has  not  had  Ifi  loads  of  ma- 
nure for  the  last  30  yean.  The  end  of  it  on 
which  I  tried  theae  ezperimenta,  f  aye  on  an 
average  46  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  other 
end  was  manured  wiih  sheep  manore  at  the 
rate  of  13  cords  per  acre,  with  night  soil  com- 
post in  the  hill.  Thia  proved  no  better,  al- 
though any  one  seeing  the  com  before  it  was 
harvtsCed  would  have  laid  that  it  was  a  third 

The  phosphated  end  required  but  two  cul- 
tivatings  and  one  hoeing.  The  mannred  end 
required  two  cultiTaiingi  and  two  hoeings. 
Klanure  will  make  weeds  grow  as  well  as  com. 

Now  I  don't  wieh  to  be  understood  that  1 
ignore  the  use  of  barnyard  manure ;  on  the 
cooirary  I  contrive  every  way  to  make  and 
eave  all  I  can.  My  cattle  are  stabled  every 
night  through  the  rear,  and  well  bedded  with 
any  thing  f  can  obtain,  such  as  leaves,  loam, 
dried  muck,  Ac.  It  matters  little  what  it  is ; 
anything  to  absorb  the  liquid. 

After  my  corn  is  off  next  fall,  I  ihall  cut 
on  ihe  manure  at  the  late  of  8  or  10  cords  to 
the  acre  and  plow  it  in;  the  next  spring,  enl- 
tivaie  aod  aow  with  wheat,  seeding  to  timothy 
and  clover.  By  this  method  I  get  better 
wheat  and  better  grass,  and  the  land  will  hold 
oat  longer,  than  by  the  old  method  of  apply- 
ing the  manure  to  the  com  crop  and  then 
seeding  down  wtrh  wheat.  Still  this  course  is 
well  enough,  if  faimers  will  manure  liberally 
enough,  but  this  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case 
among  many  fannvn.  The  quantity  of  the 
manure  ia  to  small,  or  the  quality  so  poor, 
that  the  com  gets  it  all,  and  tbero  is  nothing 
left  for  the  wheat,  uid  it  proves  a  f siluro. 
Whereaj,  if  the  com  had  l>een  raited  with 
soma  rpecial  fi-rtilizer,  and  the  same  amount 
of  manure  had  been  applied  to  the  wheat,  a 
paying  ciop  would  have  been  the  result,  and 
the  hay  crop  would  be  double. 

By  adopting  some  tuch  course  as  this,  many 
of  the  worn  out  fanui  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  cultiraiiun  iu  a  short  time.  The 
wheat  crop  in  Ntiw  Iliiinpshire  can  be  doubled 
in  three  years,  and  \here  U  no  reason  vhy  a 


larger  portion  of  New  Hampshire  farmers 
should  not  raise  their  own  wheat,  and  at  a 
handsome  prrGt.  S.  C.  Pattkb. 

Warner.  N.  S.,  March,  1869. 


Thinking  that  some 
readers  of  the  Far- 
MEK,    like    myself, 
may  be  interested  in 
.    small   fruit  culture, 
k  I  venture  to  give  my 
I  experience,       moro 
w  particularly  with  tbe 
'   strawberry.     I  hare 
been  engaged  in  ibe 
small   fruit    culture 
twelve    yean,    and 
claim  that  in  Kew 
England   tbe    busi- 
es if  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  compared  with 
w  York,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvatua. 

my  design  to  enter  upon  a  treatise 

B,  or  their  adaptation  to  particular 

but  will  confine  myself  to  those  kinda 
which  have  best  succeeded  with  me.  I  prefer 
(be  following  method  of  cultivation.  Plant 
three  rows  two  feet  apart,  with  tbe  vines  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other  in  the  row, 
then  leave  a  space  of  five  feet,  and  so  on, 
leaving  a  space  of  Gve  feet  between  eacb  three 
rows.  On  this  plan  the  cultivator  can  be  naed, 
saving  much  labor.  It  also  leaves  a  space  for 
the  pickers.  After  picking,  apply,  a  dressing 
to  the  paths,  cultivate  it  in,  and  they  will  soon 
be  covered  with  vines.  Then  break  np  two 
feet  in  widih  of  the  middle  of  your  three  rows 
for  the  pickers  next  season.  By  this  mode  of 
culture  runners  will  need  but  little  catling. 
For  this  style  of  cultnro  I  should  select  Down- 
er's,  Wilson's,  Iiorge  Early  Scarlet,  and  Agri- 
culturist. 

For  high,  warm  soils,  and  for  what  is  uan- 
ally  called  hill  culture,  tbe  plants  are  set  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  at  snch 
distance  that  the  cuiUvator  can  be  run  between 
them.  Plants  are  not  allowed  between  the  rowa. 
If  a  few  of  the  best  plants  are  saved  between 
the  hilli  for  fruiting,  it  soon  becomes  row  cul- 
ture For  thismoae  of  culture  I  should  select 
Agriculturist,  Wilson's,  Cutter's  Seedling  and 
Russell's  for  high  ground;  Triompbe  d« 
Gond  and  Jncunda  for  lower  land. 

Select  a  piece  of  laud  which  has  been  planted 
the  year  previous.  After  ploughing,  give  it  a 
good  dressing  of  stable  manure — or  muck  that 
^on  ore  sure  is  good  will  do, — and  cultivate  it 
in.  Stable  manure  for  this  purpose  should  be 
well  decomposed,  Vs  no  raw  material  directly 
applied  to  your  strawberries  will  pay  for  itaelf 
except  as  a  top  dressing  in  the  fall  or  winter. 
It  is  often  remarked  the  more  manure  the  more 
fruit;  but  in  some  cases  I  find  the  more  ma- 
nure the  more  vines.    I  have  grown  750  bosei 
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from  half  an  acre  of  Downer^s  ProliBc  and 
Early  Scarlet  without  any  stable  manare  be- 
ing applied  for  eight  years.  I  used  mud,  or 
rather  rich  vegetable  matter,  taken  from  pond 
holes  surrounded  by  cultivated  land.  This 
is  equaVlo  about  forty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
I  do  not  make  this  statement  thinsing  it  a 
great  yield,  but  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  some 
who  may  not  have  plenty  of  stable  manure. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question  whether  our 
markets  will  not  soon  be  glutted  with  straw- 
berries. Of  course  I  cannot  answer  positively, 
tut  think  those  who  raise  varieties  which  our 
New  England  markets  demand,  and  put  them 
up  in  a  proper  manner,  are  in  little  danger  of 
a  glut  at  an  early  day. 

1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  a  good  crop 
without  winter  protection,  and  never  expect 
to,  unless  the  ground  should  be  covered  with 
snow.  Stable  manure  is  the  best  covering; 
rye  or  wheat  straw,  bay  and  oak  leaves  are 
good  for  low  ground.'  Pioe  needles  will  an- 
swer ;  a  thin  covering  only  is  required.  The 
mulch  should  be  removed  early  in  the  spring, 
as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  heat  the  plants. 

1  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of  I'  ebruary  13, 
an^ssay  by  Fred.  G.  Pratt,  .in  whicii  he  says 
that  strawberries  grown  in  the  hot  lands  of 
New  Jersey  are  inferior  as  to  quality,  to  those 

F-own  in  the  cool  climate  of  New  England, 
fully  agr^  with  this  statement,  and  should 
judge  the  piece  was  written  by  a  piactical 
firuit  grower.  I  intend  planting  two  acres  of 
Downer's,  Wilson  and  Ea  ly  Scarlet,  and  the 
same  of  Wibon^s  blackberry,  thus  showing 
my  faith  by  works. 

Room  will  not  allow  me  at  present  to  make 
any  remarks  on  blackberry  and  raspberry  cul- 
ture, but  I  would  like  to  hear  the  experience 
of  some  practical  grower.      E.  W.  Shaw. 
Carver,  Mass,,  March,  1869. 


For  ike  New  England  Farwter, 

oo-ophbativjq  fabminq. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unfavorable 
one  to  commence  this  novel  and  important  en- 
terprise. Late  planting,  short  summer  and 
early  frosts,  together  with  haid  soil,  scarcity 
of  labor  and  team  work,  are  conditions  not 
favorable  to  a  very  flattering  report  of  the  first 
seaaon^s  operations  of  the  North  Easton  Plant- 
ing Company.  Nevertheless  we  will  endavor 
to  give  the  facts  regardless  of  consequences. 

The  OriKinal  Flaa 

Was  simplv  this: — A  certain  patch  or  field 
was  hired  for  a  year.  An  estimate  was  made 
of  th^  cost  of  cultivating  a  crop  upon  it; 
whether  of  corn,  vegetables  or  other  produc- 
tions. If  the  cost  was  estimati'd,  say,  at  fifty 
dollars,  we  then  issued  fifty  tickets,  and  sold 
the  same  to  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  at  one  dollar  each, 
with  ihe  promise  to  deliver  at  harvest,  one-fif- 
tieth part  of  the  crop  to  each  ticket  bolder.  But 
if  the  cultivation  and  other  expenses  exceeded 


fifty  dollars,  then  part  of  the  crop  must  be 
sold,  or  more  tickets  issued  to  pay  the  excess. 

The  Object 
Was  to  induce  persons  of  small  incomes  to 
save  up  and  invest  a  part  of  their  earnings 
from  time  to  time  in  sums  so  small  that  they 
would  scarcely  miss  the  money,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  would  be  pacing  in  advance 
for  a  portion  of  iheir  family  supplies. 

The  Little  we  Did. 

We  planted  only  six  acres  of  ground  the 
past  season,  three  to  potatoes,  one  to  corn, 
the  remainder  to  beans,  squashes,  cabbage  and 
turnips.  We  hired  the  land,  labor,  and  team 
work,  bought  the  manure  and  seed, — all  of 
which  was  procured  with  difiiculty  and  at  large 
prices. 

Results. 

The  outlays  upon  our  potato  patches  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars. 
The  cash  value  of  the  crop,  at  retail  prices, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
dollars ;  giving  us  five  dollars  profit. 

The  expenditures  upon  our  cora  patch 
amounted  to  seventy-eight  dollars.  The  c!ish 
value  of  the  crop  was  only  fifty-eight  dollars, 
leaving  us  minus  twenty  dollars;  returning 
only  seventy -four  cents  on  a  dollar  share. 
This  may  have  a  hard  look  for  co-operative 
farming,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  by  any 
means  as  decisive.  Through  many  mistakes 
and  some  unavoidable  casualties,  we  obtained 
only  about  half  the  crop  that  usually  grows 
upon  similar  patches  of  ground. 

Upon  our  bean  field  we  expended  fifty  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  the  crop  was  fifty-five 
dollars ;  giving  us  five  dollars  profit. 

The  outlay  upon  our  cabbage  and  turnip 
patches  amounted  to  fifty  dollars.  The  value 
of  the  crop  was  fifty-seven  dollars ;  leaving 
seven  dollars  as  profit. 

Upon  the  whole  operation  we  have  lost  three 
dollars ; — amounting  to  one  and  one-h^lf  cents 
per  share  and  the  interest  for  a  few  months 
upon  the  investment. 

Will  this  Method  of  Farming  FayP 
Yes,  we  believe  it  will,  under  judicious  man- 
agement. Our  expenses  were  too  large  by 
one-quarter.  By  hiring  our  ground  for  only 
one  season  our  loss  may  be  estimated  at  five 
dollars  per  acre,  and  it  is  believed  that  ac 
least  ten  per  cent,  on  the  sum  expended  should 
be  allowed  for  the  unfavorabliB  character  of* 
the  past  season  for  maturing  crops.  Wiib 
these  allowances  can  we  do  any  better  with 
our  money  than  to  employ  it  in  farming  ? 

Bugfcestiona  for  Future  Operations. 

Let  a  few  honest  persons  in  each  township 
organize  a  planting  company,  and  inHeaii  of 
hiring  ground  and  planting  as  we  have  done  in 
this  tirst  attempt,  contract  with  the  fanners 
round  about  to  plant,  sow,  and  carry  through 
any  crops  desired  by  the  organization.  All 
to  be  Weil  cared  for,  harvested  and  delivervU 
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to  the  ticket  holders,  who  reside  within  certain 
distance  from  the  plantation.  Let  the  organi- 
zation pay  these  farmers,  or  contractors,  one- 
third  at  planting,  one-third  at  hoeing,  and  the 
other  third  at  harvesting.  This  plan  will  give 
new  life  to  New  England  farming;.  It  will 
i^imply  be  sabscribing  and  paying  in  advance 
for  our  food,  the  same  as  we  do  for  our  news- 
papers, and  running  the  risk  of  getting  our 
money^s  worth. 

L.  Smith,  Manager. 
North  EoKton^  Mass.,  1869. 

Remarks.— Having  been  made  a  share-holder 
in  this  company  as  a  compliment  for  a  notice  last 
fipringof  the  project  of  our  North  Easton  planting 
friends,  and  having  duly  received  our  share  of  the 
proceeds  in  cash,  we  have  a  personal  interest  in 
this  planting  company.  We  regard  the  result  of 
this  tirst  experiment  in  co-operative  farming  as 
more  saccessfnl  than  could  have  been  expected, 
and  creditable  to  that  portion  of  old  Massachusetts 
soil  on  which  it  was  tried.  Few  farmers  will  lease 
their  best  tields,  or  those  which  were  well  manured 
the  previous  season.  The  company  had  to  take 
such  as  they  could  get.  The  manure  applied  to 
cultivated  crops  is  only  partially  expended  the 
first  year  in  the  production  of  those  crops.  Labor 
and  team  work  was  probably  paid  for  at  the  high- 
eat  prices.  And  yet  the  crops  fh>m  these  six  acres 
fell  only  three  dollars  short  of  the  expenditures. 
We  suppose  the  ticket  holders  were  mostly  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers.  •  Now,  if  they  could 
have  done  most  of  this  labor  "out  of  hours"  them- 
selves, and  especially  if  they  could  have  done  it 
on  their  own  land,  they  might  have  greatly  redu- 
ced expenses,  promoted  their  own  health,  and  per- 
haps escaped  some  of  those  "evil  communica- 
tions" and  costly  habits  which  sometimes  result 
from  a  different  employment  of  their  leisure  hours. 


For  the  New  EngUrnd  Farmer, 

FIBE-FBOOF  8TABIiBS. 

Is  it  not  a  wonder  that  among  all  the  improve- 
ments in  farm  buildings  with  which  our  agri- 
cultural papers  are  tilled,  that  we  have  no  plan 
lor  buiioing  barns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  such  fires  as  that  which, 
at  Burlington  Yt.,  a  few  days  since,  burned 
one  hun(i/'ed  and  forty-five  animals  ?  I  think 
a  bam  might  be  built  without  being  excessively 
expensive  that  would  give  time  to  remove  the 
stock,  even  if  it  might  not  burn  down  without 
injuring  them.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  cellar, 
let  the  four  walls  be  of  stone,  the  front  one 
having  two  arches  for  entrances.  Put  a  cheap, 
but  substantial  floor  over  the  cellar  about  six 
or  eight  inches  below  the  top  of  the  side  walls. 
Let  this  floor  be  supported  by  brick  or  stone 
pillars,  with  as  littie  wood  work  as  possible 
below  the  floor.  Level  up  from  the  iloor  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  with  dirt,  stone,  &c.,  fin- 
ishing with  gravel,  and  grout  with  cement. 
Leave  sufficient  openings  to  put  down  food  to 


stock,  but  protect  them  with  metallic  trap- 
doors. Build  the  bam  on  this  foundation* 
and  in  case  it  took  fire  it  would  be  a  long 
time  in  heating  through  the  cement  and  dirt  to 
the  wood  floor.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  got 
hot  enough  to  burn,  as  heat  does  not  readilj 
descend.  As  the  points  of  egress  would  be 
some  feet  lower  than  the  fire  there  would  be  a 
strong  draft  of  cool  air  that  would  render  it 
possible  to  remove  the  stock  after  the  heat  and 
smoke  had  made  it  impossible  to  approach  the 
fire  on  a  level  with  it.  The  widls  of^the  cellar 
should  contain  windows  sufiicient  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  and  ventilation.  Judging 
by  the  expense  of  erouting  cellars,  I  think 
that  part  would  be  cheaper  than  a  good  plank 
floor,  so  that  the  principal  extra  expense 
would  be  the  under  floor,  and  this  would  be 
in  part  made  up  by  the  extra  value  of  the  hay 
lying  next  the  floor,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  hay  lying  on  a  common  floor  over  a 
stable  is  nearly  or  quite  spoiled  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  noxious  gases.  1  do  not  present  this 
as  the  only  or  best  plan,  but  as  one  plan,  and 
hope  others  will  reflect  upon  its  necessity  and 
improve  upon  it,  until  we  shall  see  all  good 
bams  built  with  reference  to  preservmg  slock 
from  a  crael  death  in  case  of  fire»  and  the 
owners  from  consequent  loss.    Yours,  &c 

R.  S.  HiNMAN. 

Biver  Side,  Conn.,  March  15,  ^869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
DBOZarSBACY  OF  TB3D  OAT  OBOP. 

What  are  We  to  do  about  raising  oats  ?  It 
has  now  been  several  years  since  a  good  crop 
of  this  grain  has  been  raised  in  our  locality, 
and  I  judge  from  accounts  published  that  this 
complaint  is  quite  universal  throughout  the 
Bastem  States.  And  when  we  strive  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  or  its  remedy  we  have  nothing 
to  guide  us  but  the  merest  speculation.  Many, 
however,  think  it  owmg  to  climatic  influence, 
others  to  the  soil.  For  one  I  hardly  look  opoa 
it  as  caused  wholly  by  poor  soib,  as  we  often 
succeed  in  getting  a  fur  nowth  of  straw 
without  a  corresponding  yield  of  grain. 

It  would  seem  to  be  good  policy  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  so  uncertain  a  crop,  to  sub- 
stitute in  a  degree  some  other  grain.  Barley, 
either  mixed  with  oats  or  alone,  is  being  grown 
to  some  extent  with  us  for  this  purpose. 

The  objections  to  mixing  these  two  grains, 
are  that  ordinarily  the  barley  ripens  a  few 
days  earlier  than  the  oats,  and  also  being  a 
hard  shell  grain  shoidd  be  ground  previous  to 
feeding.  This  last  however,  is  not  so  much 
an  objection,  as  teamsters  are  rapidly  getting 
in  the  way  of  feeding  only  ground  feed  to 
their  teams,  which,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  preferred 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  it  seems  a 
well  proved  axiom,  that  unground  grain  should 
be  rarely  fed  except  to  young  horses. 

Indeed  nine  tenths  of  all  team  horses  are 
probably  fed  on  ground  grain,  of  which  com 
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fonofl    the   larger  part;    railroad  and  canal 
horses  being  fed  in  this  way. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  would  like 
to  propound  the  inquiry,  whether  agriculture 
is  ever  to  be  properly  reduced  to  a  science ; 
or,  in  other  words,  am  I  ever  to  know  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  just  what  properties  a 
certain  field  lacks  in  order  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  oats, — for  we  all  know  that  it  is  not 
always  manure  that  it  needs.  For  instance,  a, 
field  ^ives  a  good  strong  straw,  but  is  very 
light  in  the  head.  Is  agricultural  chemistzy 
going  to  give  us  this  information  ? 

I  propounded  this  query  to  a  noted  agricul- 
tural writer  (Mr.  Greeley,)  a  short  time  since, 
and  he  replied  that  in  his  opinion  it  never 
would  be  reduced  to  a  science  in  the  sense  that 
mathematics  are,  but  thought  we  were  slowly 
Bearing  that  period.*  The  analyzation  of  soils 
aeens  not  to  answer  us  here ;  mdeed,  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  making  the  statement  that  not  as 
much  reliance  is  placed  on  its  benefit  as  there 
was  a  few  years  since. 

.  For  the  present,  then,  it  would  seem  our 
chief  dependendl  must  bo  on  careful  and  re- 
peated experiment.  The  writer  has  a  portion 
of  alluvial  soil  which  grows  the  largest  of 
corn  stalks,  but  will  not  giv6  near  the  yield  of 
com  as  another  portion  of  the  farm  of  lighter 
soil  which  gives  much  smaller  stalks.  The  in- 
ference or  course  is,  that  one  field  lacks  tlie 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  soil  to  give  the 
erowth  of  the  erain,  while  the  other  possesses 
It  naturally.  Now  if  I  knew  just  what  was 
lacking  in  the  one  field,  what  would  hinder  me 
from  applying  it  artificially,  and  thus  insure  a 
good  crop  of  com.  And  then  again  in  the 
growth  of  grass.  We  say  a  certain  field  is 
natural  to  grass.  True,  but  why  is  it?  Evi- 
dently just  because  the  soil  contains  the  proper 
ingiedients  to  perftict  its  growth.  And  so 
again,  if  I  knew  just  what  went  to  make  up  a 
good  grass  soil,  might  I  not  by  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  necessary  parts,  convert  a  com- 
paratively barren  field  to  good  mowing  or  pas- 
turage. It  will  not  quite  do  to  reply  to  these 
theories  by  saying  manure  answereth  all  things 
in  farming,  though  this  is  nearer  the  truth 
perhaps  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  grass  than 
almost  any  other  farm  crop.  It  will  not  al 
ways  give  us  a  good  yield  of  the  cereals; 
some  other  conditions  of  the  soil  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  what  these  requiremenis  are  is 
what  we  are  groping  for  now  in  the  dark. 
X  W.  J.  Pbtteb. 

BalMurtf,  Caim.,  March,  1869. 


Rbmabks. — Dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  analyzation  of  soils  and  manures  by  the 
crucible  and  acids  of  the  chemist,  a  French 
Professor,  M.  Geoige  Villc,  has  resorted  to 
plant  growth  as  a  more  philosophical  process, 
with  results  that  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  the  agricultoral  world.    Dr.  Nich- 


ols of  our  own  countxy  has  also  adopted  a 
similar  process,  with  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess, on  his  farm  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  And  it 
is  porsible  that  when  farmers  learn  the  lesson 
taught  by  iBsop^s  fable  of  the  reapers,  they 
will  rely  more  on  their  own  "experimei^ts^^ 
and  less  on  the  ''science^'  of  the  doseted 
chemist.  • 


80AF  BUDS. 

A  cistern  or  tank,  of  the  capacity  of  from 
two  to  four  hogsheads,  should  'be  constructed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sink  or  laundry  of  every 
farm  house,  and  a  system  of  conductors  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  lead  the  suds  and  slops  into  it  as 
they  are  made. 

This  liquid  matter  is  a  powerful  fertilizer, 
containing  the  food  of  plants  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution, and  consequently  in  a  condition  to  be 
readily  taken  up  and  absorbed  by  vegetables 
as  soon  as  applied. 

Irrigating  gardens  with  soapsuds,  iifler  the 
liqiud  has  become  stale,  is  a  powerful  means 
of  promoting  vegetable  growth,  especially  in 
dry  weather.  Some  have  considered  the  value 
of  suds  to  be  equal' to  that  of  the  same  weight 
of  manure ;  this,  however,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate ;  yet  we  want  no  additional 
corroboration  to  satisfy  us  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  as  a  vegetable  stimulant. 

Great  care  should  be  observed  that  the  de- 
caying matter  and  suds  do  not  taint  the  air 
about  the  dwelling,  as  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation and  decomposition  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  is  thrown  off.  This  is  an  active 
poison.  When  inhaled  it  acts  directly  upon 
the  blood,  thickening  it  and  turning  it  black. 
A  single  gallon  of  it,  mixed  with  1200  of  air, 
will  render  it  poisonous  to  birds,  and  one  gal- 
lon in  100  will  kill  a  dog.  Many  of  our  peo- 
ple ase  not  sufficiently  careful  about  allowing 
such  * 'sinks  of  iniquity"  to  exist  about  their 
dwellings. 

— Ifaple  sap  weighs  eight  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
thin  symp  ten,  and  thick  syrup,  that  grains  at  the 
bottom,  eleven.  Trees  on  rocky  hilUsides  yield 
the  sweetest  sap.  Whiteness  of  color  and  a  rich 
maple  flavor  depend  on  boi^ng  the  sap  soon  after 
it  flows,  and  keeping  things  neat  as  wax.  The 
sooner  sap  is  boiled  the  less  seam  it  shows.  The 
valae  of  maple  symp  depends  not  on  the  saccha- 
rine matter,  bat  on  the  maple  flavoring.  The  cans 
or  jars  containing  the  symp  should  be  sealed  air- 
tight 
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It  ia  remirkoble,  i^ji  Mr.  Thomu,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  fruit  calture,  that  a  fruit  of 
■iicb  excellence  aa  the  Apricot,  and  ripening 
from  one  to  two  moiilhi  before  the  beat  earlj 
peachea,  aboald  be  bo  little  known.  In  its 
natural  character,  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  plum  than  the  peach,  reeembling  the  for- 
mer in  its  brood  leaf,  and  in  the  emooth  stoue 
of  it«  fruit ;  but  downy,  like  the  peach,  and 
partaking  largely  of  ita  flavor  and  excellence, 
it  is  budded  on  seedling  apricots,  and  on  peach 
and  plum  stocks.    The  trees  have  generally 


been  planted  in  the  wannest  sitnations,  suet* 
as  the  eaat  or  aouth  side  of  buildings,  facing 
the  hot  sun,  where  they  have  blossomed  early, 
and  been  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  spring  frosts. 
If  truued  on  a  building,  such  an  exposure 
should  be  especially  avoided ;  a  northern  or 
western  aspect  is  far  preferable. 

The  above  engraving  was  made  from  a  clus> 
ter  of  the  moat  beautiful  apricots  we  ever  saw, 
that  were  left  at  our  office  by  Hr.  J.  Q.  A. 
Wild,  of  Quincy,  Mass.  The  tree  on  which 
they  grew  was  trained  on  a  trellis  on  the  weM 
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tide  of  the  house,  and  sheltered  from  the  north- 
west winds,  and  on  cold  frosty  nights  in  the 
spring  was  covered  with  a  sh«pl.  The  soil 
and  cultivation  in  this  case  was  not  different 
from  those  necessary  for  the  growth  of  ihe  pear, 
peach  and  other  trees.  The  soil  should  be 
deep  and  dry^  without  a  wet  subsoil. 

We  give  the  illustration,  and  the  brief  sug- 
gestions above,  without  expecting  that  our 
friends  will  go  into  a  general  cultivation  of 
this  fruit.  But  as  it  is  not  only  a  delicious 
fruit,  as  well  as  an  ornamental  tree,  especially 
when  in  Uoom,  those  having  'suitable  situa- 
tions and  desiring  variety  in  the  embel- 
fisbments  about  the  house,  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  apricot  figured,  and  know  something  of 
the  habits  and  method  of  cultivating  the  tree. 
The  fruit,  to  our  taste,  is  not  so  juicy  and  rich 
as  that  of  a  good  peach,  but  a  well  formed 
tree  in  the  free  air,  or  judiciously  trained,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  to  be  found 
m  our  gardens. 


UfPBOVBMBNT  OF  IiAKD  B7  SBJBWP. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Abbott,  of  North  Yassalboro, 
Me.,  concludes  a  communication  in  the  Maine 
Farmer  on  sheep  raising  with  the  following 
statement,  which  was  made  in  corroboration  of 
his  opinion  that  there  is  as  good  encourage- 
ment for  farmers  to  increase  their  flocks  oi 
sheep  as  any  other  kind  of  farm  stock ;  and 
that  if  fanners  would  keep  their  sheep  on 
their  tillage  land  they  would  improve  it  to 
almost  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  sheep  the  year  round. 

I  made  an  experiment  in  this  direction 
four  years  since,  that  satisfied  me  on  this 
point.  I  will  state  the  same,  hoping  it  may  be 
the  means  of  inducing  some  to  try  it  also. 

I  had  a  grass  field  of  about  thirty  acres, 
smooth  and  free  from  stumps  and  stones, 
sloping  gently  to  the  west,  and  of  clay  loam 
soil.  One  end  of  the  field  was  so  completely 
run  out,  that  nothing  but  white  and  yellow- 
weed  was  to  be  seen  on  the  field.  Not  having 
bam  manure  sufficient  to  dress  what  I  had  up 
and  this  field  in  addition,  I  concluded  to  turn 
out  ten  acres  of  the  poor  end  to  pasture  and 
after  pa^turing  it  two  or  three  years  to  take  it 
np  and  dress  it  and  put  it  into  grass.  Accord- 
iDgly  I  run  a  cheap  board  fence  across  the 
field  inclosing  ten  acres,  ^d  put  on  to  the  piece 
fifty  sberp,  without  lambs,  and  kept  them  there 
two  seasons.  They  fed  it  close  to  the  ground, 
not  alio  wring  a  blade  of  anything  to  get  over 
an  inch  high. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  season  I  per' 
eeived  a  greenness  on  the  field,  looking  diffe^ 


ent  from  what  it  had  for  a  few  years  past,  and 
was  led  to  examine  the  same,  and,  to  mv  sur- 
prise, I  found  that  there  was  a  sprinklmg  of 
grass  coming  up  over  the  field.  I  put  fifty 
sheep  on  the  second  year,  and  noticed  through 
the  season,  that  the  sprinkling  of  grass  in- 
creased ;  so  much  so,  that  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  my  neighbors  to  the  fact.  His 
reply  was  that  he  had  been  noticing  it  for 
sometime. 

The  next  spring,  at  the  usual  time  of  turn- 
ing out  sheep  to  grass  this  piece  looked  so 
well,  that  I  concluded  to  let  it  come  up  and 
mow  it.  Accordingly  I  took  up  the  fence,  and 
when  I  came  to  put  on  my  mowing  machine 
and  hand  scythes,  to  the  surprise  of  myself 
and  my  men,  I  had  the  heaviest  piece  of  grass 
on  my  fiirm— estimated  by  good  judges  who 
helped  cut  it,  to  be  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
some  pai:ts  two  and  one-half  tons,  and  of  the 
very  best  Quftlity,  with  hardly  a  stalk  of  white-i 
weed  or  yellow- weed  to  be  seen .  I  cut  the  same 
piece 'last  season,  with  about  the  same  results. 

I  will  state  that  I  put  upon  the  field  about  two 
bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  grass  seed.  I  also  went  over  the 
whole  thirty  acres  in  the  same  field,  but  found 
no  such  results.  I  could  see  from  the  road 
all  the  season,  to  an  inch,  where  the  fence 
was^  taken  up.  I  will  not  undertake  here  to 
go  into  the  figures  showing  the  advantage  of 
mis  manner  of  treatment  for  worn  out  uuid, 
but  I  do  believe  that  I  cut  as  much  hay  the 
two  years  past  from  the  ^iece  of  ground  from 
the  efiTect  of  sheep  running  on  it,  as  I  should 
from  a  dressing  of  yard  manure — and  the  ex- 
I>ense  of  plowing  and  fitting,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manure  must  have  been  quite  an 
item — whereas  the  dressing  from  the  sheep 
and  the  application  of  the  same  did  not  cost 
anything ;  for  sheep  are  generally  pastured  on 
land  that  we  cannot  cultivate. 

One  suggestion,  more,  and  that  is  the  im- 
portance of  going  over  our  grass  fields  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  and  scattering  on  a  sprink- 
ling of  grass  seed.  Nothing  of  such  light  ex- 
pense pays  so  well. 

QuKER  Hog  Fatteker. — A  singular  dis- 
covery has  just  been  made  at  Cincinnati.  It 
seems  that  a  man  upset  his  kerosene  lantern 
into  his  meal  bin,  and  he  noticed  afterward 
that  his  hogs  ate  the  damaged  fodder  with 
avidity.  This  gave  him  an  idea,  and  by  expe- 
riment he  found  that  five  week*s  feeding  with 
kerosene  mixture  made  one  of  his  hog^  so  fat 
that  it  bould  scarcely  stand.  The  animal  was 
then  tried  into  lard  with  the  following  result : 
When  cool  the  lard  did  not  congeal,  but  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  potash  resolved 
the  contents  of  the  kettle  into  three  distinct 
substances — the  first,  a  light,  transparent  oil, 
better  than  kerosene  or  sperm  oil ;  the  seoond, 
a  jelly-like  substance  which  turned  to  soap*, 
and  last,  a  small  residuum  of  insoluble  muscle* 
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SALT  FOB  WHEAT— BBAKS—FCMPKXNt— BOOTS. 

Will  some  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Nbw 
EIIOLAND.FAB1IBB  liiform  me  if  common,  ooarse 
salt  is  beneficial  to  a  wheat  crop ;  if  so,  how  much 
should  be  applied  to  the  acre  ?  When  and  how 
applied?  Also  is  it  profitable  to  plant  bcuns 
among  com  ?  Shoald  tiioy  be  planted  in  the  bills 
or  between  them  ?  Are  pumpkins  profitable  to 
plant  with  com?  Which  is  the  most  pn^table 
crop,  nnder  the  same  circumstanoes,  for  feeding 
stock,— turnips,  beets  or  potatoes  ? 

Brother  farmers,  and  Mr.  Editor,  please  gire  us 
more  "Extracts  and  Replies ;"  they  are  Just  what 
we  want  for  loformation.  Let  them  be  brief  and 
to  the  point;  and  relate  to  all  the  difi'erent  modes 
of  stock  raising,  applying  manures,  the  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  crops,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
farming,  together  with  the  results  of  all  experi- 
ments, whether  successes  or  failures.        Natt. 

DanvUU,  Vt.,  Month  16, 1869. 

Ebmabks.  —  The  results  of  experinlents  that 
have  been  made  in  the  use  of  salt  for  manurlal 
purposes  have  been  so  diverse  that  we  sqppose 
there  is  no  settled  opinion  as  to  its  value.  Its  use 
for  this  purpose  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
Bible  times,  and  reports  of  experiments  with  it  are 
found  in  our  oldest  agricoltural  works,  and  yet  it 
is  but  little  employed  by  our  best  practical  fanners. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  its  .destructive  effects 
on  thistles  and  other  weeds.  As  a  stimnlant  it 
mnst  be  classed  with  special  manures,  and  its 
beneficial  effect  depends  on  special  circumstances, 
which  arc  not  well  understood.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  agricultural  riddles  which  our  fiurmers' 
colleges  are  to  solve.  A  correspondent  of  the 
GermatUotm  Telegraph  divided  an  acre  of  clover 
land  into  strips  of  thirty  feet  wide.  To  the  hrst 
strip  he  applied  plaster  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  acre, — ^to  the  sec- 
ond strip,  ground  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels, 
or  1^.50  per  acre ;  to  the  third  strip,  a  mixture  of 
salt  and  plaster,  one  bushel  each,  costing  $1.76  per 
acre;  and  so  on  throughout  the  field.  The  growth 
on  each  third  strip  with  salt  and  plastnre  mixture 
was  decidedly  the  best  throughout  the  season; 
the  second,  with  salt  alone,  was  next;  and  the 
first,  with  plaster  alone,  was  the  poorest.  These 
strips  were  sown  at  diff'erent  times,  extending  over 
two  and  a  half  weeks,  to  ascertain  the  best  season 
for  application.  Plaster  did  best  when  SQwn  when 
the  clover  was  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  when 
the  leaves  were  wet  with  dew ;  the  salt  did  best 
when  sown  Just  before  a  warm  rain.  The  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  salt  and  lime  mixture,  he  ac- 
counts for  by  assuming  that  it  contains  sulphuric 
acid,  lime,  chloride,  and  soda,— four  ingredients 
most  needed  by  clover. 

But  our  correspondent's  inquiry  relates  to  the 
eff^ect  of  salt  on  a  wheat  crop.  In  his  American 
J^heai  CuUuritif  Mr.  Tood  says,  his  own  experi- 
ence is  not  in  favor  of  the  application  of  salt  to 
growing  wheat,  or  to  the  soil  where  wheat  is  to  be 
sown.  Still  be  has  reason  to  believe  that  on  some 
toils  8  dressing  of  salt  has  been  and  may  be  again 


of  great  valoe  to  the  growing  crc^.  He  advises 
each  farmer  to  make  experiments  on  his  own 
fields,  and  if  ^e  straw  or  grain  is  better  on  the 
salted  strips  than  elsewhere,  then  he  may  conclude 
that  salt  is  beneficial  to  his  land.  Mr.  Mechi  men- 
tions a  field  in  England  on  which  the  wheat  would 
lodge  unless  salt  was  applied.  One  £suiner  there 
salted  his  manure. 

Mr.  John  Johnston,  the  model  New  York  for- 
mer, has  received  great  benefit  from  the  salt  on 
his  wheat  fields.  His  land  is  a  rich  heavy  soil,  on 
the  borders  of  one  of  the  Inland  lakes  of  that 
State,  and  may  have  been  once  covered  by  water. 
Some  years  ago  he  made  the  following  character- 
istic statement  in  the  Oenesee  Farmer : — 

"I  did  last  year  what  I  never  did  before;  that 
was  ploughing  np  wheat  stubble  and  sowing  again 
with  wheat.  It  is  a  respectable  looking  crop  now» 
but  if  yon  saw  the  half  of  the  field  that  I  sowed 
salt  on,  say  a  fhll  barrel  to  the  acre,  I  am  almost 
sure  yon  would  order  forty  or  fifty  barrels  of  sec- 
ond quality  salt  to  sow  in  September  or  October. 
The  salted  wheat  stands  much  thicker  on  the 
ground,  is  considerably  taller,  came  in  ear  fblly 
four  days  before  the  other,  and  altogether  looks 
richer  in  every  way ;  and  as  I  had  not  salt  enough 
to  sow  the  whole  field,  I  sowed  the  half  thu  has 
hitherto  brought  the  worst  crop  and  latest  in  ripen- 
ing. Now  it  is  much  the  best.  I  can  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  and  look  forty-five  rods  each 
way  and  see  distinctly  how  far  the  salt  came,  or  I 
can  walk  or  ride  down  the  side  of  the  field  where 
not  salted,  and  see  the  line  as  plainly  as  If  throne 
side  was  com  and  the  other  wheat.  If  this  wont 
make  men  experiment  with  salt,  I  don't  know 
what  will." 

Farmers  in  the  neighberhood  of  the  salt  works 
in  New  York,  where  refuse  salt  can  be  had  very 
cheap,  have  tried  it  pretty  extensively,  and  their 
conclusions  as  to  its  value,  though  not  nnifonn, 
has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  its  general  nse. 
But  Mr.  Geddes  says  in  a  late  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  7W6une,  that  certain  things  have  been 
learned,  one  of  which  is  that  a  new  beginner  is 
very  apt  to  put  on  so  much  as  to  destroy  or  greatly 
injure  his  crops.  Indeed,  it  is  well  understood^ 
that  salt  in  large  quantities  entirely  destroys  the 
fertility  of  a  soil.  It  is  also  known  that  in  small 
quantities  on  some  soils  an  application  of  salt  is^ 
beneficial.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
we  know  no  better  way  of  deciding  its  effects  on  a 
given  field  or  crop,  than  by  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  other  questions  of  our  correspondent  mnst 
be  handed  oyer  to  "the  many  readers  of  the  Fab- 
meb"  whose  pens  are  lying  idle  for  want  of  a 
sul^ect  to  write  upon. 

LTNDOir,  Ta. 

Lyndon,  as  a  township,  is  six  miles  square,  and 
is  nearly  equally  divic^d  east  and  west  by  the 
Passumpsic  river.  Along  the  valley  of  this  river, 
as  well  as  on  the  hills  to  the  right  and  left  of  it, 
are  some  of  the  best  fdrming  lands  and  farms  in 
this  section  of  the  State ;  and  the  thrift  and  pros- 
perity of  her  farmers  speak  well  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise.  Lyndon  has  produced  some 
fine  horses  tor  the  city  markets,  and  her  cattle  and 
sheep  have  won  a  name  not  only  in  the  coont/ 
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and  State,  bnt  thronghont  New  England.  The 
Lyndon  farmen,  as  a  class,  devote  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  beef,  and  to  do  this  not 
only  raise  large  qaantities  of  grain,  which  they 
feed  out  on  their  farms,  bnt  many  of  the  largest 
formers  make  a  practice  of  purchasing  more  or 
less  Western  com  for  feeding  purposes.  By  this 
means  they  not  only  have  extra  beef  for  the  mar- 
ket, which  is  a  source  of  profitable  income,  but  it 
keeps  their  farms  in  good  condition ;  if  anything 
improving  in  productiveness  and  value  firom  year 
to  year. 

As  a  sample  of  the  beef  produced  In  town,  the 
following,  marketed  within  the  past  two  or  three 
weekf,  may  be  worthy  of  mention :  Amasa  Bemis 
&  Sens,  a  pair  of  Durham  oxen,  weighing  4160 
pounds.  This  pair  received  the  first  jpremium  at 
the  Caledonia  County  Fair  last  fall.  Another 
pair,  three  years  old,  owned  by  the  same,  which 
weighed  8370  pounds.  John  Howland  &  Sons, 
marketed  a  pair  the  same  week  weighing  8060 
pounds.  The  week  following,  Chas.  Sanborn  sent 
a  pair  to  market  which  weighed  at  home  4230 
pounds.  One  of  the  pair  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  and  Attest  oxen— 4t  was  not  the  largest 
or  heaviest— that  has  been  fattened  in  town  for 
some  time;  its  Uve  weight  was  2800  pounds. 
Henry  Chase  sends  a  pair  this  week  weighing 
about  4000  pounds.  A.  O.  Harris  has  a  pair  of 
white  Durham  oxen  which  weigh  4600  pounds,  and 
are  still  growing  and  fattening  well.  He  wants  to 
see  them  weigh  2}  tons.    More  anon. 

I.  W.  Samboan. 

Lymdan,  Vi.,  Mareh  23, 1869. 

CBACKIlfO  UP  NSW  THINGS. 

Why  do  the  Farmeb  and  other  papers  crack  up 
the  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  oats,  &c.,  which  by  the 
time  enough  of  them  are  raised  to  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  turn  out  to  be  very  inferior  as  to  quality  ? 
The  "Eiarly  Goodrich,"  a  year  or  two  ago  were 
praised  to  the  top  notch  in  the  Fabmbr,  now  they 
are  so  poor  that  there  is  no  sale  at  all  for  them  ex- 
cept as  feed  for  stock— no  better  than  the  "Culifor- 
nias,"  or  the  Bobans  of  old.  In  a  year  or  two  the 
Harly  Rose,  and  No.  4  potatoes,  and  the  Norway 
oats  will  turn  out,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  way. 

Barre^  VL,  March  14, 1869.  A.  J.  Smith. 

BaMABKS.— As  we  try  to  be  very  cautious  about 
cracking  up  new  things,  we  hardly  know  what  to 
say  to  our  correspondent,  unless  it  is  to  throw  our- 
selves on  his  mercy,  with  the  remark  tbftt  we  find 
it  a  hard  matter  to  conduct  a  paper  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suit  eveiy  body.  Cowper  called  a  newspaper 
"the  herald  of  a  noisy  world"  in  his  day,  and  if  he 
had  lived  till  now  we  do  not  think  he  would  wish 
to  soften  down  the  expression.  The  world  is  as 
noisy  as  ever.  Inventors,  discoverers,  experimen- 
ters, and  advertisers,  ail  of  whom  are  admitted  to 
our  columns,  crack  up  their  favorite  hobbies,  and 
the  poor  editors  are  held  responsible  for  all  the 
noifro  they  make.  Would  Mr.  Smith  exclude  them 
entirely  ?  Would  he  shut  out  everything  ''new" 
from  bis  columns,  were  he  in  our  place,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  new,  or  because  he  was  not  certain  it 
would  prove  a  good  thing  ?  How  long  is  it  since 
the  Jackson  White  was  a  new  potato  ?  the  Baldwin, 
a  new  apple  ?  the  Morgan,  a  new  horse  ?  the  Meri- 
nos and  Cotswolds,  new  sheep  ?  the  mowing  ma- 
chine, a  new  implement  on  our  fiurms  ?  the  rail- 
road a  new  thing  in  the  whole  world  ?  The  papers 
that  '^cracked  up"  these  new  things  will  not  now 


be  condemned.  Farmer  Bums  once  asked  for  the 
gift  "to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us ;"  but  edi- 
tors need  a  gift  or  faculty  to  see  new  things  as  they 
will  be  seen  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  tried  under  all  the  varying  circumstances  of 
thousands  of  experimenters.  If  Mr.  Smith  can 
tell  us  how  to  acquire  this  faculty,  we  promise 
never  again  to  crack  up  a  worthless  potato,  a  poor 
implement,  or  an  inferior  race  of  animals. 


MUMMBRiiro  MANxmn; 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper,  if  manure  made  through  the  win- 
ter will  depreciate  in  quantity  and  quality  by  lay- 
ing in  the  cellar  until  fall,  if  hogs  are  kept  on  it, 
and  the  cattle  are  stabled  nights  through  the  sum- 
mer ?  And  if  such  manure  will  last  as  long  if 
applied  to  land  in  the  fall  and  planted  next  season, 
as  green  manure  applied  in  spring  ? 

SUBSCBIBXB. 

New  Hampton,  N.  H,,  F#6. 24, 1869. 

Bbmabks.— -If  properly  covered,  as  all  mannre 
should  be,  with  muck  or  loam,  the  manure  in  a 
cool  cellar  will  not  deteriorate  in  quality.  If  it 
undergoes  fermentation  it  will  decrease  in  huik 
somewhat.  Bnt  if  hogs  are  kept  upon  it  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  do  bo.  If  it  becomes  finer  by 
keeping,  it  will  be  more  readily  taken  up  by  grow- 
ing plants,  and  may  not  last  so  long  as  green  ma- 
nure ;  but  the  more  the  manure  is  taken  up,  the 
larger  the  crop  vfiU  he.  So  nothing  is  lost  in  that 
direction.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
always  be  best  to  apply  all  the  summer  made  ma- 
nnre in  the  fall,  and  plough  it  under.  That  is  our 
practice  as  fiir  as  we  are  able  to  do  it. 


SEASON  IN  OBLBANS  COUNTY,  VT.— OBOPS  ON 
THE  FABM  OF  J.  H. 

We  are  having  a  long  winter.  We  commenced 
feeding  at  the  bam  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
The  ground  has  not  been  seen  sioce  our  first  snow 
storm.  We  have  had  but  very  little  extremely 
cold  weather,  and  scarcely  any  rain ;  our  storms 
having  all  been  snow,  which  will  now  average  four 
feet  deep.  There  is  but  very  little  frost  In  the 
ground.  Grass  roots  have  had  a  good  protection 
unless  the  mice  have  worked  them.  We  have, 
as  yet,  seen  no  signs  of  spring ;  no  robins  or  other 
spring  birds. 

My  cows,  ten  in  number,  have  averaged  the  year 
past,  $62.60  per  head,  beside  what  we  have  used  in 
a  family  of  nioe  persons.  Four  acres  in  com  have 
produced  four  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  ears, 
on  sod  ground  broken  in  spring,  with  light  coat  of 
green  manure,  applied  before  ploughing.  A  com- 
post of  old  manure  and  muck,  which  was  drawn 
directly  from  the  swamp  to  the  field  the  fall  before 
it  was  used,  an  ordinary  shovelfhl  to  the  hill.  It 
was  more  than  tbree-fourtbs  muck.  One  acre  of 
potatoes,  Jackson  Whites,  260  bushels.  One  acre 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  rods  of  wheat  pro* 
duced  forty-five  bushels.  Soil  a  mixture  of  gran- 
ite and  lime  with  some  slate  stone.  I  plough 
from  eigb^  to  twelve  inches  deep.  We  have  raised 
some  over  9100  worth  of  poultry. 

I  had  a  two  year  old  heifer  which  came  in  May 
23,  lb68,  which  gave  twenty  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  and  made  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  per 
day,  June  17th.    I  sold  her  for  $100.  j.  h. 

Bemabxb.— A  very  concise  statement  of  good 
farming.   Forty  •  five  busheU  of  wheat  on  less  than 
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one  and  three-foartbB  of  an  acre;  over  fifty 
bashels  of  corn,  and  250  of  Jackson  White  pota- 
toes to  the  acre,  with  an  income  of  $62.50  per  cow 
on  a  dairy  often  cows,  besides  supplying  a  family 
of  nine  persons,  are  results  so  creditable  to  your 
soil  and  yoar  management,  that  we  think  our 
readers  will  regret  that  you  did  not  take  a  little 
more  space  for  partlcnlars,  and  that  yon  do  not 
authorize  us  to  give  your  name  in  (Ull.  Don't  be 
too  modest. 

ICIKIKO  XAPLB  8UOA.E. 

In  this  section  we  usually  tap  oar  trees  about  the 
20rh  of  March.  The  |  bit  is  in  general  use.  The 
Franklin  spout,  with  hook  for  bucket,  is  consider- 
ably need  and  is  liked  well.  Tin  buckets  are  pre- 
ferred, costing  about  thirty  dollars  a  hundred,  and 
will  last  a  life  time  if  well  taken  care  of.  i^'or 
boilintr,  galvanized  sheet  iron  pans,  four  feet  long, 
two  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  are  the  best,  as  they 
will  not  stain  the  syrup;  one  t)eing  set  six  inches 
hiffher  than  the  other;  the  tank  for  the  sap  is 
still  biahor ;  then  we  have  a  tin  pipe,  with  fkucet 
attached,  leaamg  from  the  tank  to  tne  pan.  Two 
such  pans  will  boil  the  sap  of  one  hundred  and 
fit'cy  trees.  \Ve  calcalate  on  a  gallon  ot  molasses 
from  a  barrel  of  sap.  We  boil,  it  down  to  syrup 
in  the  woods,  carry  it  to  the  hoi)se,  strain  it,  and, 
after  ^ ettimg  over  night,  pat  it  on  to  boil,  adding 
a  half  cup  of  milk  to  cleanse  and  to  make  it  light 
colored.  A  good  nice  article  is  generally  worth 
about  $l.5J  per  gallon.  Faibpielo. 

Fairfield,  Me.,  March  20,  1869. 


aroARiNo* 

I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  March  20,  a  few  hints 
on  s^ugar  making,  some  of  which  coincide  exactly 
with  uiy  own  iaeas  of  that  truly  aweet  work ;  tor 

fou  must  know,  that,  though  only  a  boy  in  years, 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  bush. 
"A.  C,  Jr.,"  says  he  hnds  be  gets  as  much  sap  by 
boring  i  inch  deep,  as  by  boring  3  or  4  inches. 
Undouhtcdly  he  does,  while  boring  the  latter  depth 
ts  simply  **tree  blaugnter,"  and  ougut  to  be  an  in- 
dictaole  ottcnce.  I  prcter  to  bore  wiih  a  J  inch 
bit,  and  U(;t  less  than  I  nor  more  than  1  inch  deep. 
I  prefer  tin  backets  that  will  hold  about  twelve 
quarts  each,  as  wooden  buckets  get  slimy  at  the 
bottom  and  cause  tne  sap  to  sour.  Wooaen  spouts 
are  in  my  opinion  tne  best,  as  metal  ones  are  apt 
to  corrode,  and  then  they  are  unht  lor  use.  1  like 
a  wire  book  from  the  back  end  of  the  spout  t  j 
hang  the  bucket  on,  which  avoids  dapiage  to  the 
tree  by  driving  spikes  into  ir,  and  sa^es  the  chop- 
per from  uttering  bad  words  on  striking  his  new 
axe  on  an  Iron  spike.  Tne  sap  should  be  strained 
before  boiling,  ana  the  syrup  6Cttled  before  sugar- 
ing off.  Use  a  sdeet  iron  pan,  six  inches  deep,  in 
sugaring  otf,  and  if  you  are  very  careihl  not  to 
burn  it.  Til  guarantee  sugar  goocT  enough  for  any 
body,— even  tor  you,  Mr.  £ditjr.  a.  f. 

Milton,  Vt.,  March,  22,  lt)09. 


EXPEBIMENTAL  PIGS. 

I  had  two  pigs  killed  yesterday  which  were  ten 
monttis  i  nd  f jur  days  old.  The  breed  was  claimed 
to  be  h«U  Chester  and  half  Essex  l»y  the  man  I 
bought  ruem  of.  At  six  weeks  old  one  weighed  14 
lbs.  and  itie  other  16j  lbs. ;  and  I  paid  $10  for  the 
pair.  Ttic  entire  cost,  including  firsi  price,  milk, 
meal,  kniing,  dre9^iHg  and  cutting  up, — ev.ry- 
thing  but  dish  trator—has  been  ^8  65.  The  one 
that  was  .tic  smaller  to  bcgia  wiih,  weighed  to-day 
alive,  44'J  lus.  and  dressed  383  lbs.,  and  the  other 
alive  360  lbs.  and  dressed  33d  lbs.,  making  lor  the 
pair  713  Iba.;  worth  at  16c  per  lb.  $114.08,  giving 


me  a  net  prolit  of  $45.43.  I  have  allowed  nothing 
for  taking  care  of  the  pigs  supposing  that  the  ma- 
nure would  pay  for  that.  Nor  have  I  reckoned  the 
intestine  fat. 

I  raised  these  pigs  as  an  experiment,  to  see  if  I 
could  make  anything  out  of  the  operation.  Have 
I  done  as  well  or  better  than  is  usually  done  ? 

Chas.  O.  Bachblos. 

Northbridffe  Centre,  Man.,  March,  10, 1869. 


CASTRATIIVO  COLTS. 

I  wish  to  learn  what  is  the  best  age  and  eeason 
of  the  year  to  have  this  disagreeable  job  performed  ? 

Does  the  deferring  it  for  six  or  twelve  months, 
or  longer,  aflfect  the  form  of  the  colt  ?  I  have  an 
impression  tnat  such  delay  tends  to  develop  the 
fore  quarters  of  any  male  more  than  the  hind 
quarters.  Consequently,  if  an  animal  is  too  light 
forward,  in  proportion  to  his  hind  quarters,  he 
oaght  to  remain  entire  till  the  deficiency  is  cor- 
rected ;  but  if  too  thick  and  heavy  forward  already, 
castration  should  take  place  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical  time. 

It  has  been  customary  hereabouts  for  years  past 
to  have  colts  castrated  when  yearlings,  with  few 
exceptions.  I  hope  these  inquiries  will  be  an- 
swered aoor^,  as  I  have  a  case  in  point,  a  black 
colt,  sired  by  "Smith  Morrill,"  (a  square  built, 
heavv-iimbed  bay,  1300  pounds,  "2  43**  horse,) 
which  is  a  verv  well  built,  high  life  trotter,  with 
head  and  tail  in  the  best  possible  position,  and 
all  right  except  a  little  lack  of  depth  of  neck  where 
it  Joins  his  shoulders,  perhaps  some  would  say  "he 
is  too  low  on  the  withers."  His  breast  is  full  and 
wide,  and  his  legs  are  very  wide  and  muscular, 
especially  his  forward  ones  at  their  Junction  with 
the  body. 

He  is  large,  thrifty,  and  has  been  growing  Cut 
ever  since  weaning  time ;  weighed  531  pounds  the 
day  he  was  six  months  old,  and  now  at  just  nine 
months  old  stands  68  inches,  or  14^  hands  high 
forward,  and  69  inches  at  the  rump.  My  query  is, 
will  delaying  castration  for  six  months  or  longer 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  his  tbrm  in  the  de- 
tective place  specified  ?  Will  a  change  of  diet,  or 
any  particular  food  or  treatment  have  such  a  ten-  • 
dency  ?  KU  feed  since  weaning  has  been  hay,  one 
quart  cut  roots,  one  pint  each  of  oats  and  shorts 
at  night,  in  the  stable,  tied  after  watering;  the 
same  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  half>pa&t 
eight  A.  M.,  watered  and  left  in  the  yard  till 
nitched  In  stable  and  fed  hay  alone  at  noon. 

Bandog,  Vt,,  March  13, 1869.  b.  w. 

Rbmabxs.— The  views  of  our  correspondent  are 
confirmed  by  SUmehenge  on  the  Morse,  an  English 
work  recently  published  by  Porter  &  Coates,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  Dr.  R.  McCIure  of  that 
city.  Ordinarily  the  best  time  for  the  operation 
is  said  to  be  just  before  weaning,  if  the  'weather 
is  mild.  If,  however,  the  conditions  spoken  of  by 
our  correspondent  exist,  its  postponement  to  the 
following  spring  is  advised.  The  cold  of  winter 
and  the  heat  of  summer  are  both  to  t>e  avoided. 
April,  May,  September  and  October  are  suitable 
months. 


FOWLS. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
Black  Poland  fowls.  I  prize  them  vecy  highly, 
and  can  recommend  them  to  farmers  as  btiDg 
good  layers;  hardly  ever  wanting  to  sit.  They 
are  peaceable  about  the  yards,  and  I  consider  theia 
among  the  bebt  fuwls  I  have  evtr  owned. 

A   TOUKO  bVBSC&IB^B. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  Feb.  18, 1869. 
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They  sat  alone  by  the  bright  wood  fire,        ^ 
The  gray-balred  damo  and  the  agvd  sire, 

Dream'DK  of  days  gone  by ; 
The  tt^ar-orops  fell  on  each  wrinkled  ehf^k, 
They  both  bad  tboaght*  that  they  could  not  speak, 

Aa  eaoh  heart  uttered  a  slglu 

For  their  sad  and  taarfbl  eyes  dMorled 
Three  little  chatrs  p'ased  side  by  side, 

iinln»t  the  kitUng'room  wall: 
Old-Tiishioned  enongh  as  there  ttiey  stood, 
Tbdr  seat*  of  flag  and  tbetr  Trames  of  wood, 

With  iheir  backs  so  stra  gbt  and  talL 

Then  the  sire  shook  his  silvery  head. 
And  With  trembllog  Toioebe  g>nily  said— 

''Mother,  those  empty  chairs  1 
They  bring  ns  tueh  sua,  sad  thonghls  to-night, 
'We'll  put  them  forever  ont  of  sight, 

In  tbe  small  daik  room,  np  stairs.'* 

Bnt  sbo  anprered, "  Pather,  no,  not  yet, 
Vbr  Llook  at  them  and  I  fo^et 

That  the  children  went  away. 
The  boya  come  back,  and  o«r If  ary,  too, 
"Wlih  her  apron  on  of  checkered  braet 

And  ait  here  every  day. 

Jahnoy  still  whittles  a  ship's  tall  maats, 
And  w  illie  bla  leaden  bnllets  casts. 

While  Iftary  her  patehwoik  sews; 
At  evening  time  three  ehildisb  prayers 
Oo  np  to  God  flrom  those  little  chain. 

Bo  solUy  that  no  one  knows. 

Johnny  eomes  bark  fh>m  the  billow  deep, 
WilUe  w«kes  flpcm  the  battle-field  aleep, 

'I'O  say  a  Kood-nlghi  to  me; 
Mary's  a  wife  an<i  mother  no  more, 
Bat  a  ttrrd  child  whose  play-time  is  o'er, 

And  oomos  to  rest  on  my  kneo. 

8o  let  them  stand  there,  fhongh  rmpty  now, 
.  And  every  time  when  a' one  we  bo«r 

At  the  Patoer's  throne  to  pray, 
Welt  ack  to  meet  ihe  children  above. 
In  oar  Uavioor'a  home  of  i  est  and  love* 
Where  no  child  goe'h  awtty."  * 

— Jfrs.  H,  ST.  Perry  in  Svangditi, 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OB, 

HOW    TO    MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 

BT     AXNB     O.     KALB. 


nbtered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  to  the  year 
IBM,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
Diatriot  Ooart  for  the  Platrict  of  MassnnhiMStli.l 

OHAFTEB  XV. 
FOOD  AMD  ITB  PBSPABATIOM. 

Time  was  when  paddings  were  the  first  course 
at  dinner.  Now  they  are  often  crowded  entirely 
from  onr  bill  of  fkre  by  the  too  plentifbl  consump- 
tion of  animal  food  that  precedes  them.  Bnt  we 
Bhoold  probably  gain  mnch  by  a  retnm  to  the  old 
ftshloned  rontine  of  dietetics.  Onr  systems  are 
burnt  np,  so  to  speak,  by  the  excess  of  carbon 
which  the  Immoderate  nse  of  animal  food  sup- 
plies ;  New  Englanders,  especially,  soflbr  greatly 
from  tbls  cause. 


•In  those  days,  too,  puddings  were  of  simpler 
style  than  these  that  now  suit  oor  pampered  ap- 
petites. A  few  specimens  of  those  primitive  dishes 
are  indeed  occasionally  suffered  to  grace  the  fam- 
ily board,  bnt  mapy  persons,  considerinff  them 
mean  and  meagre,  are  so  careless  in  their  prepara- 
tion that  the  once  really  nice  and  palatable  food 
makes  its  appearance  at  table  as  a  mess  scarcely 
fit  for  the  fare  of  brutes.  Take  for  example  mush, 
or  hasty  pudding,— (8tir(rt)out  of  the  Scorch,  fur- 
mity  of  the  English)  how  often  is  it  seen  no  better 
than  the  scalded  meal  of  the  stable  and  the  barn- 
yard, which  one  must  be  hungry  indeed  to  eat. 
This  is  made,  as  we  all  know,  of  ground  grain,— 
Indian-corn,  rye,  wheat,  or  oats— in  the  simplest 
manner,  an^  the  best  to  develope  its  nutritive 
qualities.  Hence  it  fs  particularly  desirable  for 
the  food  of  children  and  invalids.  Perhaps  some 
may  consider  directions  for  preparing  this  dish 
unnecessaiy ;  but  I  have  seen  so  much  waste  and 
misuse  of  Ood's  good  gifts  through  heedlessness,  or 
Ignorance  of  little  matters,  that  I  cannot  let  even 
this  A  B  C  of  cookery  pass  without  the  pointer  at 
its  individual  proprieties.  And  as  the  worthiest 
ofcoUege  students  deem  hasty  pudding  a  dainty 
lit  for  festal  cheer,  and  form  clubs  in  its  honor; 
and  as  one  of  New  England's  earliest  bards  has 
made  hasty  pudding  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem, 
and  immortalized  *hi8  name  thereby,  1  believe 
mostofmy  readers  will  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  the  following  detailed  directions :— In  the 
first  place,  though  it  is  called  hasty  pudding,  it 
cannot  be  hurried ;  it  must  have  a  go^d  deal  of 
time  and  patience  to  make  it  what  it  onght  to  be. 
Use  a  deep  kettle,  iron  or  porcelain-lined.  Fill 
this  with  water  boiling  hot.  Sprinkle  in  as  much 
salt  as  for  making  bread.  Set  it  npon  the  hot 
stove  or  range,  or  hang  it  orer  a  clear  fire.  Mix 
half  the  quantity  of  meal  intended  to  be  used  with 
cold  water,  smoothly,  and  thin  enongh  to  stir 
easily  with  an  iron  or  a  wooden  spoon.  Make  it 
of  the  consititency  of  soup  by  pouring  upon  it 
boiling  water  fh>m  the  kettle,  stirring  it  thor- 
oughly the  white. .  Then  retam  it  to  the  kettle. 
Stir  it  till  it  boils  furiously.  Then  sprinkle  in  a 
small  handnil  of  meal  (baited  meal  or  wheat  flour 
if  you  wish  fbr  something  a  toach  above  common), 
and,  while  sprinkling,  stir  rapidly,  from  left  to 
right,  (**tho  way  the  sun  goes,"  say  the  old  folks) ; 
stir  till  the  lumpe  are  all  gone;  then  let  this  boil 
three  or  four  minutes.  Then  sprinkle  and  stir  in 
another  handfkil  and  wait  for  it  to  boil  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  so  continue  till  the  mixture  is 
stiff  enough  to  bear  np  the  spoon.  It  must  then 
remain,  puffing  and  steaming,  orer  the  fire,  ten 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  take  it  into  a 
deep  dish  and  place  it  npon  the  table.  Eat  it 
with  a  little  butter  and  molasses,  or  syrup,  or 
sugar ;  or  with  plenty  of  milk  and  berries,  peaches, 
or  baked  sweet  apples  or  pears ;  or  substitute  a 
little  cream  and  sugar  for  the  milk  with  the  fhiit. 
Cold  hasty  pudding,  cut  in  slices  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  and  fried  in  salt  pork  fat,  or  salted 
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lard,  just  enough  to  keep  it  (torn  adhering  to  the 
pan,  is  very  nice  if  well  browned  on  each  side; 
sugar  may  be  sifted  between  the  slices  as  they  are 
piled  in  the  dish,  or  syrup  applied  at  table. 

Cracked  corn,  or  hominy,  should  be  soaked  in 
cold  water  over  night ;  tben  with  twice  its  meiu- 
nre  ot  cold  water  slightly  salted  set  to  boil  over  a 
moderate  fire  till  nothing  but  the  soft  hominy  re- 
mains. Orits — cracked  wheat— need  to  be  washed 
to  remove  the  bran  (unless  the  pudding  is  for 
dyspeptics).  Boil  them  the  same  as  hominy ;  and 
send  both  to  the  table  with  the  same  additions  as 
hasty  pudding. 

Com  or  potato  starch,  arrow-root,  ground  tapi- 
oca, farina,  maizena,  or  even  plain  wheat  flour, 
mixed  as  for  hasty  pudding,  but  needing  only  half 
the  boiling,  makes  a  more  delicate  dish,— to  be 
eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  a  hot  fruit  sauoe. 
Ground  cocoanut  Is  a  great  addition  to  these  pud- 
dings. Soak  it  over  night  in  water  or  milk  that  is 
to  be  boiled  slowly  half  an  hoar  before  mixing  with 
the  other  ingredients. 

Among  the  simpler  puddings  wo  have  also  samp, 
the  whole  com  cleared  of  its  hull— (the  enamsl, 
that  coats  the  grain,  we  may  call  it).  This  la  de- 
cidedly of  American  origin,  the  first  white  settlers 
borrowing  of  the  neighborly  Indians  their  receipt 
for  making  it.  It  is  more  convenient  to  make  this 
in  large  quantities,  and  it  will  keep  nice  a  week. 
Take  the  fairest  kemels  from  the  best-ripened 
oom-cobs.  Wash  four  quarts  and  soak  it  in  cold 
water  over  night.  Have  ready  a  bag— made  by 
folding  one  width  of  thick  crash  about  a  foot  long 
and  stitching  it  with  strong  thread  in  short,  close 
stitches  down  the  side  and  across  one  end  and 
then  turning  it  inside  out  and  stitching  it  again  in 
the  same  manner.  Pill  "this  bag  till  within  three 
Inches  of  the  top  with  hard-wood  ashes.  Wind 
around  the  open  end  a  strong  string,  and  tie  it 
very  tightly,  so  that  no  ashes  can  escape.  Place 
this  bag  to  soak  with  the  com.  In  the  morning 
put  both  into  a  tiiree  gallon  boiler,  and  pour  apon 
them  cold  water  till  within  two  inches  of  the 
boiler's  brim.  Set  this  over  a  slow  fire.  Let  it 
boil  steadily,  yet  gently,  till  the  hulls  are  loosened. 
Then  take  away  the  bag  of  ashes  and  skim  the 
com  into  dishes  of  cold  water,  in  which  rob  and 
rinse  it  till  the  kemels  are  cleared  fh>m  their 
hulls.— which  can  be  skimmed  from  thesurfiBce 
of  the  water.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  a 
'small  plate  or  saucer— to  prevent  the  softening 
com  from  catching  and  burning  there— and  return 
the  com ;  cover  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  boil  aa  before  for  three  hours.  Then 
skim  it  again  into  fkreeh  water  and  rab  and  rinse  it 
tiioronghly.  Once  more  retam  it  to  the  boiler;  if 
yon  choose  add  a  tablespoonfhl  of  salt  to  the  cold 
water  (same  quantity  as  before),  and  boil  it  till  it 
is  soft  enough  to  eat.  Set  it  upon  the  table  with 
the  same  additions  as  for  hasty  padding.  Some 
persons  remove  the  hulls  by  saleratas,  soda,  or 
potash,  mixed  with  the  water;  bat  the  original 
method— by  weak  lye— Is  preferable. 


f  To  make  the  Sunday  Indiim  pudding  of  New 
England:  scald  half  the  milk  that  you  wi«h  to 
use  and  stir  into  it  slowly  Indian  meal,  till  it  la  of 
the  consistency  of  thick  batter.  Then  add  mo- 
lasses to  suit  yonr  taste;  and  salt  and  ginger. 
Batter  a  potter's  pan  and  put  in  it  half  the  on- 
scalded  milk,  and  then  pour  in  the  pudding;  and 
stir  into  it  the  remainder  of  the  milk— this  is  to 
make  the  whey,  which  serves  as  saace.  If  yon  wish 
for  a  very  rich  pudding,  add  coarse  chopped  betf- 
suet  and  raw  apples  peeled  and  quartered,  either 
sweet  or  sour— stir  in  Just  before  placing  it  in  the 
oven,— which  must  be  of  a  moderate  beat.  Bake 
it  slowly.  Eggs  may  be  added,  and  sugar  used 
instead  of  molasses ;  but  it  is  good  enough  wirhont. 

A  boiled  Indian  pudding,  OMde  by  scalding  the 
meal  as  stiffly  as  it  can  tie  stirred,  and  then  mix- 
ing with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  blneberriea  or 
hack]eberries-*fresh  in  the  summer,  the  canned, 
or  the  dried  berries,  swollen,  in  the  winter — and 
cooking  it  in  a  bag  like  that  ased  t^  ashes  in 
making  samp,  is  a  very  good  old-fashioned  ^ish. 
So  is  an  Indian  suet  pudding,  made  in  the  same 
way, — adding  molasses  to  the  taste,  and  beef-saet 
cut  in  small  pieces,  with  a  little  salt.  Boil  tlds  in 
a  tin  pudding-mould  three  hours.  The  herfy 
pudding  will  cook  in  two  hours,  and  needs  a  hot 
sweet  sauce. 

Bice,  the  whole  grain,  set  upon  the  table  with 
the  same  accompaniments  as  for  hasty  pudding  is 
a  very  appetizing  dish.  Or  it  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  potatoes  with  fresh  meats.  Bat  it 
needs  particular  cooking.  Overdone,  watery,  or 
clammy  rice  is  miserable.  1%  should  he  ttemmed. 
Pick  it  over  carefully,  removing  all  nnhoaked 
grains  as  well  as  all  stones.  Wash  it  well  by 
rubbing  it  gently  in  cold  water  and  rinsing  it  a 
second  time;  then  salt  it  a  little  and  pat  it  into  a 
deep  dish  that  is  set  in  the  steamer  in  the  top  of 
the  dinner  holier,— the  boiler  should  be  half  fall 
of  boiling  water.  Keep  it  boiling  till  the  rice  is 
swollen  to  the  appearance  of  parched  com,  each 
kemel  separate  and  dry.  It  takes  a  little  more 
time  to  cook  it  in  this  way  than  to  boll  it,  bat  it  is 
always  sure  to  be  done  nicely. 

[to  bb  coxtinubd.] 


EOTTSEHOIiD  BOONOMY. 


COHTBIBOTBD  FOB  THE  MBW  MBQIsAXU 


Pickled  Apples. 

Take  small  hard  apples  and  stick  two  or  three 
cloves  in  each,  or  cut  larger  apples  in  halves  or 
quarters ;  simmer  till  soft  in  a  syrup  made  of  a 
pint  of  vinegar  and  a  pound  of  sugar,  in  which  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  should  be  boiled. 

Chenies  are  very  nice,  pickled  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  exception  of  tying  the  spices  up  in  a 
muslin  bag.    Leave  the  stems  on. 

Salad  DresainK  fi>r  Btanohed  Oabba«e. 
Bub  a  spoonful  of  wet  mustard  and  a  large  tea- 
spoonfhl  of  salt  into  a  beaten  egg;  when  perfectly 
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smooth,  add  half  .a  cnp  of  bolliog  hot  Tlnegar, 
and  half  a  cop  of  rich  milk  or  cream.  Chop  a 
crisp  white  cabbage  and  poor  fhie  dressing  over  it 
Jost  before  serving. 

Iiemon  Fie. 
One  lemon— sqaeeze  the  jnice  and  grate  a  por- 
tion of  the  rind ;  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  foar  spoon- 
fuls of  white  sugar;  half  a  spoonfhl  of  batter; 
half  a  snoonfal  of  flour ;  a  third  of  a  tumbler  of 
milk.  Bake  like  a  custard,  in  rich  paste.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  spread  over  the  top. 
Brown  in  the  oven. 

Another  Ijemon  Pie. 
To  be  baked  with  an  upper  crust.    One  lemon— 
sqneese  the  jnice  and  grate  half  the  rind ;  a  pota- 
to, as  large  as  the  lemon,  grated ;  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  cap  of  water.    Mix  well,  adding  a  little  salt 

Oream  Pie. 

One  cup  of  sugar;  three  eggs;  one  cup  and  a 
half  of  flour ;  a  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
half  a  teaspoon  of  soda;  spice  and  salt.  This 
makea  two  pies  on  round  tins.  Split  them  when 
cool. 

For  the  inside— one  cnp  of  sugar;  half  a  cup  of 

flour ;  two  eggs  well  beaten  together ;  stirred  into 

a  pint  of  boiling  milk.    Flavor  with  lemon  or 

vanilla. 

A  Nioe  IHsli  for  BreakJGsat. 

Toast  stale  bread  nicely ;  drop  eggs  in  boiling 

water  till  tne  whites  are  coagulated ;  dip  the  toast 

in  batter  with  a  littlo  hot  water  added,  or  simply 

spread  with  batter ;  cut  the  slices  in  three  or  four 

pieces*  lay  an  egg  on  each,  with  asprinkUngof 

salt  aad  bit  of  butter. 

Tortorlxiff  ITearalgia 
Has  been  speedily  relieved  by  a  flannel  bag  of 
hope  sprinkled  with  vinegar  and  made  very  hot 
Cover  it  with  hot,  dry,  flannel,  to  retain  the  heat 
as  long  as  possible.  Habt. 

Panm^field,  Mb,,  March  14, 1869. 

Iiemon  Fie. 
Take  one  large  lemon ;  cut  off  the  outside  skin, 
flo  that  no  yellow  is  left,  and  then  cut  round  in 
very  thin  slices ;  lay  them  evenly  on  your  crust, 
only  one  thickness ;  scatter  over  a  little  flour  and 
one  cup  of  sugar;  add  four  tablespoonfhls  of  wa- 
ter, and  yonr  pie  is  ready  for  the  top  crust    Bake 

in  a  slow  oven. 

Another  Way. 

For  three  pies,  take  two  lemons ;  grate  off  the 
yellow ;  roll  them  till  soft,  and  squeese  out  the 
Juice  in  a  cup ;  chop  the  lemons  very  fine ;  take 
two  cups  of  water;  a  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar; 
half  a  cup  of  flour;  put  in  the  lemon  juice;  stir 
them  all  together  and  pour  on  your  crust ;  then 
cover  as  soon  as  possible,  and  set  in  a  quick  oven. 
Bake  half  an  hour.  XjBah. 

Guilford  Centre,  Vt,  March  15, 1869. 

Bbmakks.— We  are  glad  to  find  our  lady  cor- 
respondents once  more  resuming  their  pens  to  aid 
OS  in  filling  the  portion  of  our  paper  set  ^Murt  for 


their  special  benefit.  We  have  other  commnnica- 
tions  on  hand  which  we  shall  make  room  for  at  an 
early  date,  and  are  always  pleased  to  receive  com- 
munications on  subjects  of  practical  interest,  es- 
pecially on  questions  pertaining  to  Domestic  Econ- 
omy. We  resume,  this  month,  the  series  of  articles 
by  Miss  Hale,  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  the 
author.  -^  '£d. 

A  BAB32  SOOBSTBP  JLOQJTAINTANCB. 

There  is  a  little  old  Qenoese  lady  comes  to  pell 
us  pins,  needles,  thread,  tape,  and  the  like  roba, 
whom  I  regard  as  leading  qni^e  an  ideal  life  in 
some  respects.  Her  -traflic  is  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  families  who  speak  more  or  less  Italian, 
and  her  days,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  m*:sE 
be  parsed  in  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and 
kindliness.  The  truth  is,  we  Northern  and  New 
World  folk  cannot  help  but  cast  a  little  romance 
about  whoever  comes  to  us  from  Italy,  whether 
we  have  actually  known  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
that  land  or  not.  Then  this  old  lady  is  in  herself 
a  very  lovable  kind  of  person,  with  a  tender 
mother-face,  which  is  also  the  face  of  a  child.  A 
smile  plays  always  upon  her  wrinkled  viisagc,  and 
her  quick  and  restless  eyes  are  full  of  friendliness. 
There  is  never  much  stuff  in  her  ba>ket,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  something  of  a  mystery  how  she 
manages  to  live  fh>m  it.  None  but  an  Italian 
could,  I  am  sure,  and  her  experience  must  test 
the  full  virtue  of  the  national  genius  for  cheap 
salads  and  much-extenuated  soup-meat.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  native  in  her,  or  whether  it 
is  a  grace  acquired  f^om  long  dealing  with  those 
kindly-hearted  customers  of  hers  in  Charlesbridge, 
but  she  is  of  a  most  munificent  spirit,  and  returns 
every  smallest  benefit  with  some  present  from  her 
basket.  8he  makes  me  ashamed  of  things  I  have 
written  about  the  sordidness  of  her  race,  but  I 
shall  vainly  seek  to  atone  for  them  by  open-heart- 
edness  to  her.  She  will  give  favor  ior  tavor ;  she 
will  not  even  count  the  money  she  receives ;  our 
bargaining  is  a  contest  of  the  courtliest  civilities, 
ending  in  manv  an  *'<^ieu  V*  "To  meet  again !" 
^'Remain  well  V*  and  finally  I"  not  surpassed  if 
rivaled  in  any  Italian  street.  In  her  inefi'ectual 
way  she  brings  us  news  of  her  different  customers, 
bribing  up  their  stout  Saxon  names  into  tinkling 
polysyllables  which  suggest  them  only  to  the 
practiced  sense,  and  is  perfectly  patient  and  con- 
tented if  we  mistake  one  for  another.  She  loves 
them  all,  but  pities  them  as  living  in  a  terrible 
climate;    and  doubtless  in  her  heart   she   pur- 

foses  one  day  to  go  back  to  Italy,  there  to  die. 
n  the  meantime  she  is  very  cheerful ;  she,  too, 
h^  had  her  troubles, — what  troubles  I  do  not  re- 
member, but  those  that  come  by  sickness  and  by 
death,  and  that  really  seem  no  sorrows  until  they 
come  to  us,— yet  she  never  complains.  It  is  bard 
to  make  a  living,  and  the  house-rent  alone  is  six 
collars  a  month ;  but  still  one  lives  and  does  not 
fare  so  ill  either.  As  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
her  to  dislike  any  one,  it  must  be  out  of  a  harm- 
less guile,  felt  to  be  comforting  to  servant-ridden 
householders,  that  she  always  speaks  of  *'tho8e 
Irish,"  her  neighbors,  with  battd  breath,  a  shaken 
head,  a  hand  lifted  to  the  cheek  and  an  averted 
countenance. — Ailaniie  Monthly  for  AprU. 


THB  UNHOIiT  DB8IHB  OF  DKBSB. 

Ton  wish  to  dress  vour  wife  better  than  your 
circumstances  will  allow.  She  wants  to  have  you. 
She  is  a  woman  of  spirit,  as  it  is  said,  and  she 
does  not  mean  to  be  a  drudge.  <*  Why  should  our 
neighbors,"  she  says  to  her  husband,  "drebS  anv 
better  than  we  ?    They  are  made  of  the  same  flesh 
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and  blood  tijat  we  are.  See  how  they  come  out. 
I  don*t  think  a  man  of  any  spirit  woald  let  his 
wife  and  criiidren  go  to  chnrah  dNMed  as  Toa  let 
us  go.  Loolc  at  these  children.  Yon  would  think 
that  they  had  Ja^t  come  oat  of  some  slop-house! 
If  I  had  married  as  I  might  have  married,  we 
should  have  had  different  times— I  and  my  chil- 
dren !*'  How  many  men  are  stnng  to  the  quick 
by  such  remarks  from  their  wives  I  Oftentimes 
their  moral  sense  revolts,  at  first,  and  they  feel 
indignation;  but  "continual  dropping  wears  a 
stane ;"  and  by  and  by  the  man  is  dressed  a  little 
better  than  ho  can  afford,  and  hii  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  dressed  better  than  he  can  afford ;  and 
somebody  must  pay  for  the  extravagance.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  tempted  to  steal ;  but  I  do 
Fay  that  they  grind,  lliey  mean  somehow  to  get 
it  out  of  the  milliner,  out  of  the  dress  maker,  or 
out  of  the  merchant.  They  intend  to  make  one 
hand  wash  the  other  somehow,  and  they  go  into 
petty  meanness  t>  bring*  it  about.  And  this  de- 
sire to  dress  l)ctter  than  they  can  afford  is  taking 
off  the  very  cuamdi  of  their  yjrtue,  and  taking  out 
the  very  stamina  of  their  religious  life.    Unim- 

Eortant  as  it  seems,  ostentatious  vanity  in  dress 
as  mined  many  a  family,  and  damned  many  a 
soul! — Henry  WardBeeehtr. 


Womak's  Labob. — According  to  certain  rules 
of  society,  women  are  reonired  to  look  upon  labor 
as  a  degradation  and  a  disgrace,  and  to  disrespect 
the  remuneration  they  get  from  manly  toil.  It  is 
different  among  the  male  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  schoolboy  is  trained  to  be  a  workman, 
and  if  society  shuts  her  door  on  him  he  haa  still 
mechanical  skill  which  brings  plenty  to  r^ioe 
him.  The  female  is  not  so ;  she  depends  upon 
marriage.  Ton  hear  a  woman  say  to  one  who 
asks  her  does  her  daughter  work :  **My  daogliter 
work  I  Never.  My  daughter  did  not  do  a  single 
piece  of  work  in  all  her  life;  she  shall  marry 
some  day."  When  it  is  asked  of  the  painter  will 
he  bring  his  boy  up  to  his  own  trade— "Bring  my 
boy  up  to  my  own  trade,"  says  the  painter,  "Nev- 
er I  he  shall  be  brought  up  to  no  labor,  he  shall  be 
a  gentleman,"  as  though  a  gentleman  could  mean 
anything  in  America  but  a  pure  heart,  a  clear 
mind,  and  an  unsullied  oonsaenoe  and  a  manly 


The  P&opbb  Sub  ov  a  Lady's  Foot.— Boots, 
ladies'  boots,  are  the  sul^ect  of  a  letter  fVom  Mr. 
Buomi  to  the  London  Builder— a  strange  medium 
for  such  a  topic,  by  the  way.  He  has  been  meas- 
uring the  foot  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  or  rather 
(it  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  of  an  accurate  cast 
of  the  statue.  The  erect  height  of  the  figure  is,  as 
is  well-known,  five  feet  two  inches,  and  he  finds 
the  length  of  the  fbot  to  be  exactly  nine  inches,  or 
as  nearly  as  possible  one-seventh  of  the  height. 
The  breadth  of  the  widest  part  of  the  sole  is  three 
>  and  three-eighths  inches,  a  fraction  over  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  figure's  stature.  From  these 
data,  and  a  knowledge  of  her  height,  every  lady 
can  determine  what  should  be  the  size  of  her 
boots;  she  may  exceed  ttie  dimensions  given  in 
the  formuU  if  she  sees  fit^ut  woe  to  her  health, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Biimi,  good-bye  to  the 
symmetry  of  her  pedals,  if  she  tries  to  squeeze 
them  into  anything  less.  But  does  the  Venus,  or 
any  other  idealization,  represent  every  case  of  the 
humanity  it  typifies  ?  If.  as  is  certainly  the  case, 
some  feminine  extremities  exceed  the  sculptor's 
proportions,  others  as  certainly  fall  withhi  them; 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  possessors  of  these 
will  wear  boots  too  big  for  them  merely  for  the 
sake  of  conforming  to  a  ancj  standard. 


WoMBK  AS  PosTMASTBBB.— President  Grant  has 
sent  in  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  Elisabeth  Van 
Lew  to  be  postmaster  at  Richmond,  Virginia; 
Eliza  F.  Evans  to  be  postmaster  at  Ravenna, 
Ohio ;  and  Emily  J.  C.  Bushnell  to  be  postmaster 
at.  SterUng,  Illinois.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  ander 
the  sun  that  a  woman  should  be  made  postmaster; 
in  EngUind  many  of  the  country  ofHoes  are  in 
charge  of  women ;  in  this  country  several  Piresi- 
dents  have  appointed  women  to  such  places ;  and 
certainly  no  one  can  ol]|)ect  to  the  appointment  of 
Elisabeth  Van  Lew,  which  is  "in  acknowledgment 
of  important  services  to  the  Union  army  during 
the  rebellion."  A  woman  who  was  able  to  render 
"important  services"  to  her  country  during  a 
time  of  war,  is  doubtless  able  to  manage «  post- 
office.— i^^  York  Evening  PoU, 


Oklt  thb  TBtJTR.- An  unknown  lady  recently 

wrote  thus,  and  hbw  truly  :— 

"It  would  be  no  privilege  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  men  one  meets  on  the 
street ;  and  I  not  unfrequently  find  myscjf  analys- 
ing masculine  faces,  and  guessing  at  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  such  a  one  and  his  wife.  It 
is  but  rarely,  I  confess  it,  that  I  meet  a  face  which 
tempts  me  to  say,  'Happy  is  the  wonum  that  calls 
thee  lord  1'  And  yet  Irepeat my  honest  oonviction 
that  the  relationship  of  wife  and  mother  is  tne 
purest  and  noblest,  tne  most  sacred,  and  the  most 
elevating  hi  the  entire  range  of  the  humanities." 


'*^^^ 
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Trt  Inhlit  nte  ba  w.boglitu  veilu  pli^'d, 
Thut  bj  hla  plow  If odi  moM  rljiht  wall  appear." 

R  I  O  B  T        plough- 

shues  are    taken 
bj  the  poet  tB 
I  dence     that 

work  of  June 
.  well  done,  uid 
that  due  preparo- 
_  tion  was  made  for 
^  Euch  Eocceeding 
^djtiea  as  the  grow- 
ft  ing  crop*  mrght 
demand. 

But  what  does 
thU  common  word 
June   mean  P      A 
word  that    always 
^  suggests    pleasant 
memories,  and  re- 
Tives  the  recolleo- 
lion  of  birds  and  flowcra,  of  walks  and  talks 
in  Ibe  garden,  and  of  the  fragrance  of  roses. 
BicDARD  Vbrstbgan'  wTotB  a  book  nearly 
three  hundred  jears ago  upon  "3^«J(Mf(Vuf  ion 
of  Decayed  Intelligence,"  and  .among  other 
things  he  says  that  the  old  Saxons  gave  the 
name  of  Weyd-monat  to  Ihestxtli  month,  "be- 
cause their  beasts  did  then  wegd  in  the  mead- 
dowes,  that  is  to  say,  goe  to  feed  there ;  and 
hereof  a  meadow  is  also  in  the  Tentonicke 
called  a  Keyed,  and  of  "veyd"^  we  jet  Ktain 


our  word  Kade,  which  we  understand  of  going 
through  watery  [tlaces,  snch  as  meadows  are 
wont  to  be." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  the 
New  England  people  have  adhered  to  the  old 
Saxon  meaning  of  the  word  meadow.  In 
some  parts  of  our  cruntry  all  the  upland  mow- 
ing fields  are  called  meadows,  wcile  with  us 
they  are  the  lou  grounds,  bearing  an  inferior 
qnality  of  grass,  and  many  tifthem  subject  to 
an  annual  overllow  of  water. 

Some  other  writers  say  that  the  word 
"weyd"  is  probably  derived  from  the  Gennan 
word  "weyden,"  whichmeaos  "to  go  about  as 
if  to  pasture."  Others  still  find  its  derivation 
in  a  different  source.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  say* 
that  ihe  name  of  iTuns  gave  rise  to  various 
etymologies  ;  but  the  mo&t  probable  one  de- 
rives its  name  from  Juno,  in  honor  of  whom  a 
festival  was  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
ih'j  month.  Juno  was  the  Queen  of  tbe  gods, 
who  rode  in  a  superb  chariot,  drawl)  by  pea- 
cocks. Htbe  was  ber  attendant.  Homer 
gives  the  following  vivid  picture: — 

"At  hir  rommiind  rath  fonh  Ihe  ettedi  divine; 

ElehiUHfiBmoHilguld  tbtir  trspplngi  .blue. 

Xri«htl1.  bewjilu:  d;  Hebe,  eier  >Duiig, 


ri  ol  won  divine  *er< 


im,  W  viWDded  joka  wi 
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Such  was  Madame  Juno's  team,  and  we 
rather  tbiDk  it  wonld  outshine  those  of  the 
yellow-gloved  gentry  on  the  **Fifih  Avenue,^' 
or  "Boston  Neck." 

June  is  the  sixth  or  middle  month  of  the 
year,  and  is,  perhaps,  crowded  with  more 
beautiful  things  to  delight  the  senses  and  make 
the  world  appear  attractive  than  any  other 
month  of  the  year.  The  temperature  of  the 
idr  is  mild ;  the  hopes  of  spring  are  realized, 
yet  the  ecjoyment  is  but  commenced ;  we  have 
all  summer  before  us;,  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  the  hum  of  the  bees ; — ^little  clouds  lie 
in  lumps  of  silver  about  the  sky,  'and  some- 
times fdll  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  herb- 
age ;  the  fields  are  in  blossom  with  the  sweet 
and  beautiful  clover,  and  the  roses,  garden 
and  wild,  fill  the  air  with  their  grateful  fra- 
grance. 

As  evening  approaches,  it  is  a  June^  even- 
ing ;  there  is  nothing  else  like  it.  The  sights 
and  sounds  are  peculiarly  June,  In  the  doubt- 
ful dusk,  the  bat  and  the  owl  venture  forth, 
flittering  through  the  gUmmering  quiet.  As 
night  grows  deeper,  the  moon  is  most  silvery, 
the  sky  at  once  darkest  and  clearest;  and 
when  the  birds  have  done  singing,  you  may 
hear  happy  solos  and  choruses  from  the  deni- 
zens of  the  pools,  and  the  voices  of  the  brooks 
of  the  spring  running  and  tumblmg  through 
their  stony  channels ;  or,  as  ColtridgehdiB  it : — 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook, 

In  the  leafy  month  of  Jmie, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  qniet  tune. 

Nature  has  her  peculiar  ways  in  all  seasons, 
and  it  never  is  a  waste  of  time  to  observe 
them.  We  grow  wiser,  stronger,  better,  by 
such  observation.  It  helps  us  in  the  family, 
in  the  field  and  in  the  granary.  It  opens  a 
book  of  revelation  to  us  in  all  the  labors  of 
th^  farm.  It  instructs,  purifies  and  softens 
the  rugged  labors  which  the  month  of  June 
demands,  and  leads  us  pleasantly  from  "Na- 
ture up  to  Nature^s  God."  Let  us  mingle  it. 
then,  with  .our  daily  toil,  and  find  in  it  per- 
petual encouragement  to  labor  on  manfully 
and  cheerfully  in  the  duties  of  life. 

While  we  preach  this  lay  sermon,  however, 
we  are  not  forgetful  of  what  is  to  be  done  in 
this  busy  month,  in  order  that  the  farm  work 
shall  be  performed  in  its  appropriate  time. 

Quite  an  extended  observation  has  led  us 
to  believe  that  an  opinion  has  become  com- 


mon that  late  planting  is  as  favorable  as  early 
planting.  In  consequence  of  this,  nearly  half 
of  our  com  crop  is  not  planted  until  abont 
the  first  of  June,  and  many  of  the  potatoes 
somewhat  later.  The  result  of  such  a  prac- 
tice was  sadly  felt  in  the  early  and  severe 
frost  of  last  autumn,  when  hundreds  of  acres 
of  com  were  smitten  with  frost  before  the  grain 
was  ripe,  and  greatly  injured.  So  it  was  with 
the  potatoes.  In  many  fields  the  vines  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  growth  when  ar- 
rested by  the  frost,  and  the  crop  essentially 
damaged.  That  the  season  was  cold  and 
backward  last  spring,  is  trae,  nevertheless 
numerous  fields  on  high  and  dry  lands  were 
not  planted  until  the  very  last  days  of  May. 

We  ought  to  plant  early  so  that  we  may  do 
the  June  work  early.  Most  of  the  hoeing  for 
the  season  ought  to  be  done  before  the  work 
of  haying  comes  on. 

Another  change  of  opinion  has  also  taken 
place  among  fi&rmers,  which  we  think  will  re- 
sult in  much  good,  and  that  is  in  commencing 
to  get  the  hay  crop  in  June.  If  haying  is 
not  commenced  until  all  the  grass  of  the  farm 
is  in  suitable  condition  to  be  cut,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  must  be  so  far  advanced  as 
to  essentially  reduce  its  value. 

All  the  stock  liKe  grass  better  than  any 
other  food';  so  that  the  nearer  the  hay  resem- 
bles grass,  the  better  the  cattle  will  like  it, 
and  the  more  valuable  it  will  prove  for  them. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  good  rowen  is 
highly  relished  by  cows  and  causes  an  unusual 
flow  of  milk.  Why  P  Because  it  is  cut  and 
cured  when  the  grass  has  attained  only  abont 
one-half  its  natural  growth, — ^no  seed  is  formed, 
and  it  retains  nearly  all  its  grass  quality. 
This  quality  is  what  we  need  to  retain  in  all 
the  hay  crop.  It  may  be  secured  by  cutting 
the  grass  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  blossom, 
and  curing  it  without  much  exposure  to  the 
sun.  If  allowed  to  stand  until  the  seed  is 
formed,  a  striking  change  would  take  place  in 
most  of  itj  which  would  greatly  reduce  its 
value.  The  sugar  and  starch  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  would  principally  go  to  perfect  the 
seed,  leaving  the  plant  almost  a  dry  and  taste- 
less woody  fibre. 

Many  excellent  farmers  now  commence 
their  haying  as  early  as  the  20th  of  June,  and 
state  that  by  so  doing  they  not  only  get  more 
fodder,  but  that  of  a  greatly  superior  quality. 
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Most  fields  in  good  condition  may  be  cat  twice, 
and  both  crops  are  improved  by  the  early  cut- 
ting.      

FABMEBS  AND  THffi  WOBKIB^Q 
CIiABBBB. 

There  haye  been  so  many  homflies'read  at  agri- 
cnltnral  fidrs,  and  published  in  agricnltural  books 
and  papers,  on  the  great  mistake  which  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  country  farmers  make  in  leaving 
the  fium  for  other  kinds  of  business,  that  many  of 
them  probably  are  tired  of  all  exhortation  upon  the 
sutject.  Toung  folks  in  these  days  have  certain 
inalienable  rights,  with  which  it  is  not  safe  to  in- 
termeddle, among  which  are  the  choice  of  a  part- 
us and  the  selection  of  a  profession.  And  those 
who  attempt  to  interfere  In  either  of  these  matters 
often  hasten  jast  that  consummation  which  they 
most  deTontly  wished  to  prevent. 

It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the  great  amount  of 
lectoring  which  has  been  volunteered  against  leav- 
ing the  farm  has  persuaded  ten  to  shoulder  their 
packs  as  often  as  it  has  induced  one  to  remain. 
Especially  are  we  apprehensive  that  little  good  has 
resulted  from  the  glowing  commendations  of  farm 
life  by  those  who  <*Iook  one  way  and  row  the 
other."  Men  who  have  acquired  fame  and  fortune 
in  politics  or  physics,  in  law  or  letters,  in  divinity 
or  dry  goods,  may  "hold  an  audience,"  as  they 
often  have  done  at  fkrmers'  festivals,  but  can 
they  hold  the  thoughts  of  their  young  auditors 
from  such  inconvenient  old  proverbs  as  ^'actions 
speak  louder  than  words  ?'* 

This  is  a  free  country ;  a  fact  that  is  generally 
found  out  early  in  life  by  the  rising  generation, 
and  perhaps  the  sooner  we  old  fogies  acknowledge , 
it  the  better.  The  right  of  all  to  the  ''pursuit 
of  happin^s'*  is  guaranteed  in  express  terms  by 
our  ''Declaration  of  Independence."  The  road, 
then,  that  leads  to  happiness,  to  distinction  and 
honor,  to  an  easy  life  and  a  comfortable  old  age,  is 
a  lawful  road,  a  public  highway,  and  it  will  be 
travelled  whatever  may  be  its  direction.  We  should 
not  hedge  it  up  if  we  could,  and  we  cannot  if  we 
would. 

If  all  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  United  States  can 
do  better  in  cities  and  villages  than  in  the  country, 
why  should  they  not  all  go  there  ?  Why  ask  them 
to  act  contrary  to  their  best  interests  ?  If  such 
are  their  convictions,  young  people  may  be  talked 
almost  to  death,  but  when  convinced  against  their 
will,  they're  of  the  same  opinion  still ;  and  why 
should  we  be  surprised  to  find  them  at  last  acting 
on  these  convictions  ? 

In  this  view  of  the  case  we  are  disposed  to  say  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  as  we  have  sometimes  said  to 
our  oxen  and  horses,  "well,  if  you  won't  go  where 
I  tell  you  to,  then  go  where  you  please,  and  see 
how  you  come  out."  We  see  no  other  course,  and 
we  believe  this  to  be  a  safe  one.  Throw  the  re- 
fponsibility  entij^ely  on  them.  Let  them  stay  on 
the  farm  or  go  into  the  shop,  the  store,  the  ofilce, 
or  wherever  they  can,  or  thhik  they-  can,  do  best ; 


with  the  nnderstanding  that  they  do  so  entirely  on 
their  own  hook.  Let  them  do  it  as  an  experiment 
of  their  own,  for  the  result  of  which  they  are  in- 
dividually responsible. 

With  this  freedom  and  personal  responsibility 
we  believe  that  young  people  may  be  trusted 
to  work  out  their  own  fortunes,  and  to  settle  this 
long  agitated  question  of  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
fessions. 

When  cities  and  villages  become  so  full  that 
people  can  live  less  comfortably  there  than  in  the 
country,  we  believe  they  will  go  into  the  country 
to  live.  When  there  are  so  many  mechanics,  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  that  less  money  can 
be  made  or  a  less  comfortable  support  be  secured 
in  those  occupations  than  by  tilling  the  soil,  then 
individuals  will  leave  them  for  farming.  Until 
this  is  the  case,  all  the  talk  and  all  the  eloquence 
that  can  be  used  is  just  so  much  breath  lost.  As 
"water  finds  its  level"  so  will  the  profeesions. 

Heretofore  in  this  country  the  professions 
and  trades  have  been  better  paid — apparently  at 
least, — than  farming,  and  hence  people  have  left 
farming  for  the  trades  and  professions.  This  we 
assume  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  stampede  of 
country  people,  which  has  so  alarmed  our  speakers 
and  writers. 

Already,  we  believe,  rents,  fire-wood,  provisions 
and  all  the  items  of  family  expense  have  advanced 
in  cities  and  villages  fiister  than  wages  or  income, 
and  that  not  a  few  city  people  find  trouble  in  mak- 
ing "the  ends  meet,"— much  more  trouble  thau 
they  formerly  did. 

This  opinion  we  find  confirmed  by  a  late  public 
document— the  report  of  David  A.  Wells,  United 
States  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  From 
this  document  we  print  a  few  extracts,  beginning 
with  a  letter  from  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Commissioner. 

"Sir,— The  following  table,  based  on  the  record 
of  ordinary  and  actual  safes,  will  show  you  the 
comparative  prices  of  twenty  leading  commodities 
of  domestic  consumption  in  the  town  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  the  summers  of  1860  and  of 
1868:— 

FricM       Prices  Per  et. 

in  IMO.      in  1868.  <  f  In- 

Commodlties  ero^ise. 

Beefsteaks,  80  ftt.  4P  ft .  .  .  f  0  IS         f  0  2&  108  3 

Beef,  cofDed,  16  lbs.  4K  ft  .  .        08              16  b7.6 

Pork,  fIreBh,  W  fta.  ^  ft  •  •  .        10              80  ICO 

Lamo,  10  fts.  V*  ft 11              25  127  3 

Saasages^lOfta.irft.  ...         18              22  69.2 

Batter,  8u  fte.  «"  ft  .  .  .  .  .        23              46  104  6 

Cheese,  0  ba.  «*  ft 12              20  60  6 

Lard,12fts.,4rft U              26  78.6 

Kgga,  4  dosen,  4K  doi.    ...        17              36  1U50 

Flour,  1  bbl.,  V*  bbl    .  .  .  .     8  60         16  60  82.8 

Fish,  fresh,  16  fts,  tf"  ft  .  .  .          6              12  140 

BeaL a,  8  quarts,  IK  quart .  .          8              17  112.6 

Rtoe,6fts,Vft 6              18  lOJ 

dugar,  white,  10  fta., «"  ft    •        10             17  70 

Sugar,  brown,  12 fts., ¥%  •          8             16  87.6 

Molasses,  1  gal.,  y  gal  ...        46              80  77.7 

Tea.2ka.,#ft 60          126  160 

Ck>ffee,lft,rft 30              40  100 

Vinegar,  J^  gal.,  ^  gal  ...        SO             60  160 

Potatoes,  8  bash. «"  bush     .60.         126  160 

"Average  advance  in  cost  of  ahove  quantities 
firom  1860  to  1868, 96.7  per  cent. 
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'*Tbe  following  table  will  also  Fbow  you  the  ad- 
Tance  in  ttie  prices  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
manofactoring  establishment  of  E.  and  A.  H. 
Batchf  Ikr  &  Co.,  in  the  same  town,  daring  the 
years  1860  and  1868,  respeciively  :^ 

3810. 
O  >mnion  hands  V  h'^nr    •  16}  eta. 
Fink  cla«i>  h  nd*,  V  hour .  SC<i  ** 

PIECR  WOBK.* 

BaM«>t  ('raxiiDP,  V  pa'r  .  .  16 
Biat  k  bn  gaDs,  V  pair    .  .  16 
C.impI  g  <aid  treelog  boota, 
per  p  <ir 08 

''Average  advance  in  the  price  of  labor,  estimat- 
ing rqual  quantities  of  each  kind,  31.6  per  cent. 

"From  I  he  foregoing  btatement  it  appears  that 
the  commodities  enumerated  (in  the  qnantitles 
specified)  would  have  cost  the  common  laborer, 
working  ten  hours  a  dav  at  16}  cents  per  hour,  the 
Wwr  of  20  6  days  in  1860,  while  in  1868,  when  re> 
ceiving  20  cents  an  hoar,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  work  34  2  days  in  order  to  purchase  the 
same  articles  for  the  support  of  himself  an'd  fam- 
ily. His  conUliion,  therefore,  compared  with  1860, 
exhibits  a  loss  of  41  per  cent. ;  that  is,  where  he 
then  received  100  (ret-koned  in  articles  to  eat,  drink 
and  wt  ar)  for  hi.s  labor  he  now  receives  but  69  cts. 

*4n  the  case  of  the  brogan-maker,  the  best  paid 
laborer  mentioned,  the  loss  is  not  to  heavy,  but 
still  very  severe.  His  pay  has  advanced  from  Id 
to  21  cents  per  pair.  To  purchase  the  above  com- 
modiiiea,  he  would 

•la  1B68  hive  been  obliged  to  make 825  pairs. 

In  1860,  only i  .    220 
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A  lots  cf  the  making  of 00     " 

1.  e.,  so  mach  more  work  to  be  done  befbre  the 
workman  receives  the  same  amount  of  flour,  meat, 
&c.,  as  in  1860.  This  equals  a  loss  of  29.2  per  cent. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  in  1860  he  received  100 
be  now  receives  but  70  8  cents. 

<*Rcnts  have  greatiy  increased,  but  to  what  pre- 
cise extent  cannot  be  so  readily  ascertained  as  in 
the  case  of  commodities.  The  advance  cannot  be 
less  than  abont  sixty-flxe  per  ccLt. 

•'Futl  has  advanced— sav,  wood  from  $5  to  |^7 
per  cord,  coal  from  ^7  to  |^12  per  ton— an  average 
of  about  60  per  cent. 

**The  pi  ices  of  commodities  I  have  ascertained 
by  a  personal  examination  of  the  boi  ka  of  one  of 
the  principal  dealers,  and  am  satisfied  that  they 
are  coircct,  not  only  from  the  showing  of  the  ac- 
counts, bat  from  my  general  knowledge  of  current 
Diices  * 

**Tbe  rates  of  labor  have  been  obtained  from  di- 
rect inquiry  of  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turiDg  concern  in  the  ticate,  and  are  undoubtedly 
accuiute  and  reliable. 

(Sisnfd)  <*AiCA8A  Walkbs. 

**North  Brookjieid,  Mau.,  Fe6. 2,  1869. 

The  following  shows  the  prices  paid  in  Washing- 
ton for  labor  on  public  buildings  :— 

1881.  1^8.  Incresfe. 

Carpentera $2  OO  $3  60  75  per  ct. 

SonemasODB    ....   2  50  400 

Brick  maaona    ....   2  60  4  00 

MachlLibU 2  00  8  00 

PlambcrB 2  2S  8  50 

Blacksmitha 2  00  8  00 

Laborers 1  25  1  75 

General  average  increase  of  skilled  workmen, 
58A  per  cent. 

In  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  the  average  advance  in  the  wages 
paid  in  1868-9,  in  the  *<carding"  department,  omit- 
ting overbcers,  was  60  per  cent. ;  in  the  "spinning" 
department,  62  per  cent.;  in  the  ''dressing"  de- 

*rhose  who  perform  pleee-work  cannot  rely  upon  aa 
eonttttot  employment  aa  ^hoae  who  work  by  the'  hour, 
which  aocoonts  for  the  difference  in  price. 
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partment,  75  per  cent. ;  in  the  "weavinff*'  ileport- 
menc,  68  per  cent.  In  the  repair  shop  of  the  sao&e 
corporation  the  average  advance  In  the  wagea  of 
mei-hanics  waf«  63  per  cent. ;  of  overseers  in  all  the 
depaitmerits,  36  per  cent.  In  different  branches  of 
mechanical  industry,  in  the  dy  of  Lowell^  the 
advance  in  the  wages  of  machinii^ts,  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths  was  60  per  cent. ;  of  stone  cot ters, 
100  per  cent. ;  of  atone  and  brick  masons,  75  per 
cent,  over  1860. 

A  list  of  prices  of  21  difflerent  articles  of  dimee- 
tic  consumption,  similar  to  that  given  above  by 
Mr.  Walker,  shows  an  advance  in  Lowell  and  Law- 
rence of  91.65  per  cent,  from  1860  to  1869i 

He  aUQj>resent8  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
leading  manuCactarers  in  different  sectiona,  givias 
evidence  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  Ubor  aod 
wages  in  1869,  as  compared  with  1860. 

The  Colt's  Fire  Arms  Company  of  Hartford,  hare 
more  applicants  for  work  than  in  I860  and  pav  SO 
per  cent  Ligber  wages ;  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  Rail- 
road pay  3U  to  60  per  cent,  higher  and  can  get  all 
they  want ;  the  American  Screw  Company  pay  60 
to70per  cent,  higher,  but  the  cost  of  living  has 
advanced  still  nio^i^;  C.  AnUman  &  Co.  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  manufacturers  of  reapers  and  mowers, 
are  rt  fusing  fifteen  to  eightern  applications  for 
work  per  day,  never  knew  skilled  labor  sj  abun- 
dant, and  find  men  asking  for  the  means  to  live 
until  work  can  be  got;  Stephenson  &  Co.,  car« 
builders  of  New  York,  are  employing  fewer  men, 
sometimes  running  short  time,  and  pay.60  per  cent, 
increase  in  wages  over  1860;  T.  W.  Oriswold,knit 
goods,  Wether.^field,  Conn.,  report  tbeir  mill  idle, 
having  run  at  a  loss  last  year,  wages  there  60  per 
cent,  above  1860 ;  Chickering  &  Sons,  labor  fnoro 
fully  employed  and  wagcs40to60  per  cent,  higher; 
Woodruff  &  Beach  of  Hartford  employ  less  men 
by  one-third  and  pay  one-third  higher  wages  than 
in  1860;  the  Vermont  Central  ^iilroad  say  that 
common  Ubor  is  abundant  and  pay  50  to  66  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  1860;  Miles  Greenwood  of 
Ciniinnaii  finds  labor  not  so  fully  employed  ai  in 
I860  and  paya  66  per  cent,  higher  wages ;  J.  Ryle 
&  Co.,  Silk  manufacturers,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  79  per 
cent ;  L.  Fullara,  boots  and  shoes.  West  Broiik- 
fleld,  Mass.,  60  per  cent.;  Ames  Manofdctiiring 
Company,  Chlcopee,  Mass.,  for  (-killed  Ubor  71  to 
90  per  eent.,  for  common  labor  70  per  cent. 

In  the  town  of  Cagton,  Ohio,  the  advance  in 
wages  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultu- 
ral machinery  wa«  from  66  to  60  percent.  In  Nov., 
1866,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  l»60, 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  deduced  irom 
the  prices  of  sixteen  of  the  leading  aitioles  of  do- 
mesiic  consumption,  viz. :  flour,  corn,  meal,  buck- 
wheat>flour,  beef,  butter,  egg^,  lard,  potatoes,  ap- 
ples, chickens,  dried  apples,  coffee,  sugar,  syrup, 
calicoes  and  muslins,  showed  an  average  increase 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent. 

A  real  estate  agent  in  Philadelphia  furnishes  a 
statement  of  the  monthly  rent  of  26  houses  In 
Philadelphia,  in  1860  and  1869.  They  rented  ia 
1860  for  $382.34 ;  in  1869  for  $882.00,— an  advance 
#499  67,  or  130.69  per  cent,  hicrease. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, **on  the  employment  of  children  in  facto- 
ries," which  is  endorsed  by  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican *'afl  a  tolerably  good  description  of  what 
most  of  VLB  hare  seen :"— 

"Certain  parties  ejre  called  the  great  mannfactar- 
en  of  New  England,  and  they  have  been  engaged 
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as  such  for  freneratlons,  yet  the  man  of  the  ramlly 
that  has  bven  In  tLeir  employ,  and  como  out  of  ic 
with  more  ihan  ebough  fur  a  dcctnt  interment,  is 
jet  to  be  foand." 

The  foregoing  is  bnt  a  small  portion  of  the  sta- 
tistics presented  in  Mr.  Wells*  report.  It  may  be 
proper  for  us  to  add  that  th^'y  were  not  collected 
for  the  parpose  of  indaciog  anybody  to  leave  the 
city  or  to  persuade  any  one  to  remain  upon  the 
farm.  His  object  was  to  show  Congress  that  these 
city  and  Tillage  laborers  are  so  much  worse  off 
than  thvy  were  in  1860,  that  they  are  entitled  to  its 
aid. 

We  submit  onr  extracts  to  the  consideration  of 
our  young  friends  who  are  deciding  on  a  choice  of 
profeesiyn  and  location,  with  the  simple  remark 
that  to  our  mind  ihe  facts  cited  by  Mr.  Wells  bhow 
that  people  have  crowded  the  trades  and  the  pro- 
fessions, the  Tillages  and  the  cities,  until  the  cost 
of  living  ii  greater  than  the  means ;  until  the  con- 
anmeis  exceed  the  producers ;  until  employers  can 
dictate  wages  and  the  landlords  rent ;  until  cities 
and  villages  are  fall,  and  the  Auntry  empty. 

If  Jefc  to  itself,  the  great  law  which  has  ever  gov- 
erned supply  and  demand,  will  regulate  all  appa- 
reat  discrepancies  between  1860  and  1869,  between 
farming  and  other  kinds  of  business,  between  the 
dty  and  the  country.  The  only  trouble  is  thjt  in- 
dividuals may  suffer  from  acting  in  disregard  or 
in  ignorance  of  this  law. 


HSW  BJSQIiAND    AOBICaiiTUJElAIi   80- 

CIST7. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society,  held 
In  this  citj(,  April  27th,  the  Secretary,  Hon. 
Daniel  Needham,  read  a  communication  from  the 
Tm^tees  of  the  Maine  Society,  proposing  to  unite 
with  the  New  England  Society  in  an  exhibition  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Forest  City  Park,  in  Portland, 
duiing  the  second  week  in  September  next. 

On  motion  of  RichardOoodman,  of  Lenox,  the 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  were  authorised  to  contract  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Maine  Society  for  holding  the  Fair 
in  accordanoe  with  the  proposition. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  Fair  were  then 
debated  and  adopted,  biing  neariy  the  same  which 
governed  the  Fair  held  at  Mew  Haven  last  year 
Letters  of  inquiry  respecting  the  Fair  were  ordered 
to  be  addressed  to  Col.  Needham  at  Boston,  or 
S.  L.  Boardman,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Society, 
at  Augusta.  The  Fair  will  commence  September 
7;  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  animal  should  be 
precluded  from  taking  a  sweepstakes  premium,  or 
excluded  from  competition  for  the  first  premium  in 
any  class,  by  reason  of  having  taken  the  same  at 
previous  Fairs  of  the  Society.  An  additional  pre- 
mium of  $26  Is  to  be  offered  for  the  best  bull  five 
yean  old  and  upward,  with  specimens  of  his  stock 
of  not  less  than  five. 

The  Hit  of  |  remlums  for  trotting  horses  was  left 
with  the  Trosiees  of  the  Maine  Society  to  arrange, 
with  the  underbtanding  that  no  such  extravagant 


sum  shall  be  appropriated  as  was  paid  at  New 
Uaven  last  year. 

Premiums  were  offered  for  frrade  sheep,  and 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Halstead  were  adopted  as  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  Judging  the  quality  of 
ponltiy. 

The  CALiroBNiA  Steam  Plough.— The  editor 
of  the  Butte,  California,  Record  recently  witnessed 
an  experiment  with  the  Locher  Steam  Plough,  on 
which  the  inventors  have  been  at  woi  k  a  year  or 
two  past.  On  this  occasion  the  plough  was  run  at 
odd  spells  during  the  day,  without  anjr  particular 
design  of  showing  what  amount  of  work  it  was 
capable  of  doing  in  a  given  time.  One  gentleman, 
however,  timed  the  machine  while  running  across 
the  field.  It  made  four  hundred  feet  in  three  min- 
utes, ploughirg  a  strip  twelve  feet  wide.  This  Is 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  one- fifth  acres  per  hour, 
without  allowance  fur  turnings  or  stoppages,  and 
probably  when  at  its  highest  Fpeed.  There  was  a 
large  crowd  of  people  on  the  ground  as  Fpectat^rs, 
all  of  whom  were  pleased  with  the  performance  of 
the  little  <*dummy."  The  editor  asks  if  ibhty 
bushels  of  wheat  can  be  raised  to  an  acre  on  land 
ploughed  only  three  or  four  inches  deep  and  lefcin 
a  lumpy  condition,  what  may  we  expect  to  raise 
on  land  worked  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches, 
and  thoroughly  pulverized,  as  it  is  done  by  the 
Locher  plough  ? 


JTbr  Me  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  GABDBN  IN  JC7NJD. 

In  no  month  of  the  year  are  the  poetry  and 
prose  of  the  farmer^s  or  gardener^s  liftf  more 
intimatelj  mingled  than  in  June.  Every  sur- 
rounding of  earth,  air  and  sky  are  full  of 
inspiration.  The  elements  are  all  striving,  in- 
dividually, to  express  the  joyous  fulne:>8  which 
fipring  only  awakened.  As  steadily^  the  sun 
climbs  higher  and  higher  in  his  bhining  path, 
the  shortened  shadow  at  each  succeeding  noon 
marks  his  progret>8  until  his  full  glory  is 
reae^hed  in  the  summer  solstice,  where  he  rests 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  takes  to  a  back  track, 
tiily  represented  by  the  constellation  of  the 
zenliac,  whie^  he  is  apparently  passing  through 
this  month.  The  constellation  Cancer,  so 
exiled  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
crab,  which  goes  forward  or  backward'equally 
wt  11,  is  the  representation  of  the  month,  the 
days  of  which  increase  till  the  21st, — when 
summer  really  begins, — an*d  then,  afier  stand- 
ing-the  same  a  few  days  begins  to  decrease. 

Hut  it  would  ill  become  us  to  follow  such  an 
example  of  retrogression  in  our  garden  oper- 
ations. We  should  go  cronstantlv  forward, 
improving  on  each  passing  day.  Our  aim  in 
all  things  in  this  life  should  be  a  hi)>h  one, 
and  then  we  should  constantly  press  forward 
to  that  end  without  any  retrograde  movement 
on  our  part.      • 

Although  June  is  the  pleasantest  month  of 
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the  year,  in  our  northern  climate,  it  also  brings 
with  it  abundant  labor  in  the  garden,  as  well 
as  in  the  field ;  but  in  the  garden  we  are 
cheered  by  the.  rapidly  increasing  returns 
which  we  receive  as  the  reward  of  our  labors. 
Our  table  presents  us  daily  a  pleasing  variety 
from  the  garden, — asparagus,  greens  in  va- 
riety, lettuce,  cress,  radishes,  rhubarb,  straw- 
berries,— all  good,  fresh  and  crisp ;  how  unlike 
the  supply  that  reaches  the  tables  of  our  large 
cities,  which,  having  been  transported  a  long 
distance,  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness  and 
healtbfulness. 

Asparagus. — ^The  cutting  should  cease  by, 
or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  so  as 
not  to  exhaust  the  roots.  Hoe  off  and  pull 
out  the  weeds,  and  give  a  dressing  of  salt  or 
brine  to  keep  them  down. 

Beans. — ^Plant  dwarfs  for  succession,  and 
have  a  supply  for  canning.  Train  running 
sorts  to  the  poles.  Small  Limas  planted  the 
first  of  the  month  in  rich,  warm  soil,  and  wdl 
cared  for,  will  give  good  shell  beans  for  late 
succotash,  for  drying  or  canning. 

Beets. — ^The  main  and  winter  crop  should 
be  planted  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Hoe,  weed  and  thin  the  earlier  planted. 
Those  pulled  out  make  nice  greens^ 

Cabbage  Tribe. — ^Transplant  from  the  seed 
beds  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  kale, 
&c.,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough. 
Give  them  all  well  ennched  soil  that  was  not 
occupied,  by  any  of  the  same  family  last  year, 
and  hoe  as  soon  as  they  take  root,  and  the 
more  frequently,  the  faster  they  will  grow. 

Carrots. — ^Weed  and  hoe  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. The  bane  of  this  crop  is  weeds,  and 
the  earlier  the  crop  is  worked  the  easier  weeds 
are  kept  in  subjection.     Seed  may  yet  be 

Slanted,  if  done  the  first  week  in  the  month  in 
tghly  enriched  0oil,  first  soaking  the  seed, 
and  a  good  crop  realized. 

Corn. — Hoe  and  cultivate  that  already 
planted ;  give  liquid  manure,  plaster  or  ashes, 
and  encourage  to  a  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  Plant  for  succession  and  late 
crops.  There  is  time  enough  afcer  the  middle 
of  the  month  to  obtain  good  mature  boiling 
ears  from  the  Trimble  and  other  kinds,  before 
fall  frosts  come  to  cut  it  off.  Provide  for  a 
full  supply  to  dry  for  winter  use.  Some 
claim  that  they  can  preserve  it  successfully  by 
canning,  but  the  more  practical  way  is  to  dry 
it,  which  can  be  successfuUy  done  in  any 
family. 

Ego  Plants. — ^Plant  these  out  as  soon  as 
cool  nights  are  over.  Enrich  the  hills  well, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  established,  hoe 
and  hoe  frequently,  giving,  occasionally,  li- 
quid manure.  The  best  Ume  to  apply  this  is 
when  it  rains  moderately. 

Melons,  Squashes  and  Vinzs. — Hoe,  thin 
and  keep  free  of  weeds,  bugs,  &c.  The  stri- 
ped bug,  squash  bug  and  ^ocer  will  need 
looking  afcer  frequently,  to  keep  them  from 


injuring  the  crop  seriously.  The  eggs  of  the 
squash  and  striped  bugs  will  be  found  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves 

Potatoes. — Only  early  potatoes  are  planted 
in  the  garden;  and  to  have  them  matnre 
early,  they  shovld  be  planted  early,  with  good 
clean  culture.  Give  a  sprinkle  of  ashes,  pla»- 
ter  and  salt  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
of  ashes,  two  of  plaster,  and  one  of  salt,  and 
work  it  in  around  the  plants  well. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Set  sweet  potato  plants 
the  first  of  the  month,  in  well  enriched  coni- 
cal hills  or  ridges.  The  sweet  potato  can  be 
successfully  raised  in  all  our  New  England 
States  with  a  little  care  and  attention  to  de- 
tails, and  thus  add  a  very  desirable  luxury  to 
the  vegetables  capable  of  being  placed  on  the 
farmer^s  table. 

Tomatoes. — ^Pinch  back  rampant  growenr. 
A  variety  of  modes  are  in  vogue  for  trainiz^ 
and  pruning,  some  of  which  not  only  give  an 
ornamental  appearance,  but  tend  to  the  earlier 
maturity  of  the  fi^it. 

Weeds  do  not  grow  in  a  wdl  kept  garden  ; 
the  atmosphere  is  not  congenial  to  them, 
neither  is  there  room  for  both  good  vegeCar- 
bles  and  weeds.  Wh.  H%  Whttb. 

South  Windsor,  Conn..  1869. 


Cooling  Milk.— In  an  article  on  this  subject  In 
the  Utiea  HereUd,  Mr.  Wlllard  says  be  regards  this 
subject  of  great  importance  to  flurmers  and  cheese- 
makers.  Unless  properly  cooled  as  fiut  as  milked 
it  is  often  so  far  advanced  in  decomposition.  If  not 
actnally  sonr  and  tainted,  when  received  at  the 
factory,  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  work  It  up  satls^ 
factorlly,  however  much  fare  may  be  taken  to  keep 
it  cool  after  it  is  received.  Of  the  several  inven- 
tions for  cooling  milk  which  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance within  the  past  year  or  two,  Mr.  Wlllard 
says,  they  are  too  complicated,  if  not  too  expen- 
sive, and  too  difiScult  to  keep  clean,  ever  to  become 
generally  adopted.  Yet  enough  has  been  devel- 
oped, he  thinks,  to  autborlae  the  expectation  that 
some  simple  apparatus  for  the  purpose  will  soon 
be  devised.  Until  a  better  process  is  known  tho 
cans  must  be  set  in  a  tub  or  trough  of  cold  water 
and  the  milk  be  frequently  stirred  from  the  bottom 
with  a  dipper  or  other  convenient  article.  It  will 
not  do  to  carry  the  milk  a  mile  or  two  in  hot 
weather,  without  first  removing  the  animal  heaa 
and  the  animal  odors. 


— B.  Baker,  an  Ohio  breeder  of  Short-boms  fbr 
dairy  purposes,  gives  a  list  of  tbirteen  of  his  ani* 
mals  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  which  have  been  tested 
for  butter  and  milk  at  the  Fairs  of  the  State  and 
Loraine  County  Agricultural  Societies,  many  o€ 
which  took  first  premiums.  Dilftrent  animals  are 
reported  to  have  produced  from  16^  to  20|  pounds 
of  butter,  and  from  422  to  551^  pounds  of  milk, 
in  a  trial  of  ten  days,  fed  on  grass  only. 
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oooxnro  food  for  cows.— bonbs  fob  hens. 

In  the  last  Fabxeb  I  notice  some  remarks  hj 
Bfr.  Lodng  npon  feeding  cows,  made  at  the  milk 
producers'  coDvention  at  Nashua.  Ue  says  he  bas 
cried  all  methods  and  does  not  now  steam  food  for 
them.  Now  I  had  sapposed  that  meal  reduced  to 
gmel  or  padding,  and  har  cut  and  steamed  would 
be  fiur  preferable.  Indeed  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  one-half  might  be  saved  in  feeding  meal  by 
cooking.  But  *if  nothing  can  be  gained  in  this 
way,  I  should  like  to  know  it.  If  it  is  best  to  feed 
cows  as  horses  are  fed,  on  cracked  com  and  oats, 
or  as  cows  are  now  very  generally  fed,  on  dxy  In- 
dian meal  and  dry  hay,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
money  is  to  be  made  in  this  section  in  raiMng 
milk ;  for  who  can  take  a  stock  of  cows  and  feed 
them  thus, 'and  sell  all  the  milk  and  manure  for 
enough  to  pay  lor  the  food  consumed  ?  I  do  not 
thfaik  any  one  can  in  my  neighborhood.  I  see, 
however,  by  the  same  number  of  the  Farmer 
that  a  man  in  New  York  steams  all  his  food,  ex 
cent  hay,  having  a  steam  engine  in  his  bam. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  important 
aalMect ;  one  in  which  all  are  interested,  as  all  want 
milK.  If  anything  U  to  be  gained  by  steaming 
food  for  cows,  especially  Indian  meal,  why  has 
aot  some  one  found  it  out  i  Why  not  cook  meal 
for  horses  ?  Some  consume  half  a  bushel  daily. 
If  one-half,  or,  as  others  asseit,  one-quarter  will 
smswer  as  weli>  would  it  not  pay  ?  And  then,  too, 
does  not  such  highly  concentrated  food  greatly 
iqjnre  both  cows  and  horses  ?  If  any  one  of  your 
readers  has  thoroughly  tried  steaming  and  found 
ft  a  failure,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him  the 
{NurCiculars. 

Can  yon  inform  me  whether  I  can  get  bones 
cracked  small  enough  for  hens  to  swallow,  any 
cheaper  than  to  do  it  by  hand  ?  I  mean  those 
firesh  from  the  meat  shops.  I  think  snch  bones 
the  best  food  in  winter,  as  they  prefer  them  to 
scraps.  If  your  correspondent  who  bums  bones 
for  his  hens',  will  try  a  few  pounded  raw  bones  in- 
stead of  ihose  charred,  I  think  his  hens  will  know 
the  difference,  and  show  by  their  action  that  they 
think  them  a  ffreat  deal  t&e  be&t.    C.  F.  Kbtes. 

Watford,  Ma8$,,  March  4, 1869. 

Bemabks.— This  question  of  cooking  food  is 
still  an  open  one,  although  it  has  been  discussed 
in  sgricnltural  papers  for  many  years.  Perhaps 
oar  Agricuituial  Colleges  will  decide  this  and  other 
qnestionsAvhich  farmers  cannot  settle  among  them- 
selves. But  if  they  should  settle  them,  would 
they  stay  settled,  while  there  is  any  troth  in  snch 
old  sayings  as  ''what's  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,"  "many  men  of  many  minds,"  and 
Che  like  ?  As  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  to  farmers 
any  system  of  practice  or  any  coarse  of  procedure, 
we  publish  from  time  to  time  articles  on  both  sides 
of  this  as  well  as  of  other  questions,  ftom  theo- 
retical and  practical  men.  While  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club,  at  a  late  meeting,  was  discussing 
the  advantages  of  cooking  food  for  poultry,  Dr. 
J.  V.  C.  8  Tilth  said  he  "did  not  believe  in  having 
any  thing  artificial  about  chickens;  this  cooking 
their  food  is  contrary  to  the  established  rales  of 
the  faculty.  Doctors  know  it  is  all  false  and  on- 
nataral.  Beside  it  is  something  undignified  for  a 
rational,  intellectual  being  like  man,  made  in  the 
image  of  his  Creator,  to  be  puttering  over  chicken 
dongh  and  cooking  the  food  of  animals,  when  their 


dreator  has  made  them  with  a  mill  and  a  stove  in 
their  own  economy  to  do  their  own  grinding  and 
cooking."  He  also  believed  that  onr  diseased 
meats,  in  many  instances,  were  the  consequences 
of  such  artificial  and  unnatural  feeding.  Whether 
the  Dr.  Tiould  have  us  tnra  our  poultry  and  ani- 
mals into  the  woods,  as  being  more  "natural"  than 
a  bam,  we  are  not  informed.  Now,  as  onr  cor- 
respondent says,  other  Doctors  save  half  the  food 
by  cooking!  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
agree? 

The  bone  mills  can  fiimish  boQes  ground  as 
coarse  as  yon  may  desire;  and  we  think  they 
would  do  well  to  put  some  into  the  market  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  ponltiy. 


CULTURE  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

Last  fall  I  made  a  bed  of  snflQcient  size,  three 
feet  deep,  and  filled  up  alternately  with  rich 
muck  and  hog  manure,  mixing  all  well  together. 
I  want  this  patch  for  an  asparagus  bed,  and  as 
spring  is  drawing*  near,  will  yon  or  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  inform  me  the  best  course  to  take  in 
planting  and  culture  to  be  early  and  profitable  for 
the  house?*  d.  d. 

Shaker  ViOoffe,  N.  ff.,  March,  1869. 

Remarks.— Let  the  rows  be  one  foot  apart,  and 
the  plants  the  same  in  the  rows.  If  the  rows  ran 
east  and  west,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  power  of 
the  sun's  rays,  the  product  may  be  a  little  earlier. 
Purchase  good,  three  years  old  roots,  and  place 
the  crown  of  the  root  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  sarface.  Some  x>ersons  think  five  inches  is  not 
too  much.  If  yon  have  roots  as  old  as  we  have 
stated,  a  few  messes  may  be  safely  cut  from  them 
the  second  year,  but  if  they  are  younger,  you  will 
have  to  wait  longer  for  a  crop.  The  transplanting 
is  like  that  of  other  plants,  only  that  the  crown  of  . 
the  root  must  be  set  deeper.  Keep  all  weeds  out, 
and  enrich  the  bed  every  autumn  with  good  com- 
post manure.  If  the  bed  is  covered  in  November 
with  coarse  litter  from  the  horse  stalls  it  will  help 
it.  After  catting  i^  commenced,  all  the  plants 
should  be  taken,  until  it  is  time  to  leave  off  alto- 
gether, which  is  about  the  middle  of  Jhne.  A  bed 
well  set  with  good  roots  and  well  tended  will  last 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years. 


DISEASES  OF  STOCK. 

I  was  considerably  interested  in  the  article  of 
F.  A.  C.  Nichols,  in  relation  to  the  unknown 
disease  among  his  sheep.  The  cause  or  origin  of 
the  disease  seems  to  be  somcn'hat  obscure,  al- 
though it  might  have  arisen  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner. We  are  apt  to  run  directly  for  curatives  or 
medicines  when  our  creatures  become  diseased, 
and  neglect  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  calamity.  Unless  we  destroy  the  root 
of  the  matter  it  will  do  no  good  to  clip  the  branches. 
Fever  or  inflimmatlon  ulways  attends  an  unnatural 
condition  of  the  bodily  organs  in  both  man  and 
beast.  A  slight  cold  will  cause  interna]  fevers  and 
other  complaints,  because  the  port^s  and  outlets  of 
the  body  become  obstructed,  and  cannot  perform 
their  natural  and  healthy  IJinctlons. 

When  the  issues  or  pores  in  the  leg  of  the  hog, 
for  instance,  become  stopped,  the  animal  is  always 
flBverish,  owing  to  the  waste  matter  being  retained 
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and  thrown  upon  the  internal  organs ;  this  causes 
these  also  to  lose  their  na^aral  fanctions.  Open 
the  issues  by  proper  remedies,  and  place  the  aoi- 
mal  in  a  condiiion  to  keep  them  so,  and  the  hog 
will  be  generally  healthy.  The  disease  among 
neat  cattle,  commonly  called  horn  ail  or  brain 
fever,  is  generally  caused  by  a  cold,  which  impairs 
the  tone  of  various  organs  of  the  head  and  pro- 
duces inflammation  or  fever. 

I  have  nodonbtihatmany  diseases  among  sheep 
arise  from  a  similar  can^e.  Some  years  ago  I  had 
the  care  of  sheep,  and  used  to  examine  carefully 
all  that  were  sick  or  died,  but  never  saw  any  that 
were  exactly  like  those  spoken  of  by  Mr.  N. 
In  all  sheep  that  I  have  examined,  I  have  no- 
ticed a  small  oridce  between  the  parting  of  the 
hoofs,  which  I  call  their  issues.  I  have  often 
found  tbe<e  little  holes  or  pores  obstructed  in 
diseased  sheep,  and  I  used  to  apply  sweet  oil,  rub- 
bing with  a  smBll  coin  cob.  If  these  openings  in 
sheep  arc  similar  to  the  issues  in  the  legs  of  or  her 
animal?,  and  serve  as  outietc,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  keep  them  open  and  healthy,  as  their  obstruc- 
tion induces  internal  inflammation  of  the  glands 
and  other  organs,  that  terminates  in  loathsonte 
disease.  « 

If  I  had  sheep  affected  as  those  spoken  of,  I 
should  pay  strict  attention  to  their  feet,  applying  a 
little  sweet  oil,  give  some  mild  phyfeic,  change 
their  di^jt  and  keep  them  in  a  place  where  they 
would  have  a  pretty  even  temperature. 

W.  W.  T&Asx. 

Beading,  Ma»a.,  March  28, 1869. 


GOOD  YIELD  OF  WHEAT  AND  BAHLET. 

As  an  illostration  of  the  "sunny  side"  of  wheat 
raising  in  Norihern  Vermont,  I  have  to  note  the 
following :— Mr.  Henry  Chase,  of  Lyndon,  Vt., 
raised  on  2|  acres  of  land,  last  season,  82  bushels 
of  excelleni  wheat.  T>vo  bushels  per  acre  was  the 
amount  sown.  The  kind  of  wheat  grown  was  a 
bald  variety  known  as  the  "gold-drop."  The 
ground  was  in  good  condition,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  was  planted  to  corn  the  year  previ'ius. 

The  season  before,  Mr.  Chase  raised  on  about 
three  acres  of  land  171  bushels  of  barley.  The 
amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre  was  four  bushels. 
This  piece  of  land  was  also  in  good  condition,  and 
was  planted  the  previous  year  to  potatoes.  It  was 
enriched  with  barnyard  manure ;  no  phosphate. 

I  report  these  as  examples  of  our  bebt  results 
under  favorable  circnmbtances ;  though  probably 
no  more  than  what  other  farmers  have  done,  and 
many  may  da  if  they  will  make  the  effort.  The 
question  arisen,  then.  Cannot  Vermont  farmers 
raise  their  own  wheat— at  least,  more  than  they 
do— and  make  it  profitable  ?      L  W.  Qasbous, 

Lyndon,  Vt,,  1869. 

MICE  IN  OR0UABD8. 

Last  fall  I  made  an  inquiry  through  your  valua- 
ble paper  for  some  compobition  that  might  be  ap- 
plied to  young  iruittieeSflate  in  the  fall,  to  prevci.t 
mice  from  gnawing  the  bark  duii  g  the  wiuter. 
A  number  of  preventives  were  |.roposed,  such  as 
have  frequently  been  prescribed  by  vaiiuus  au- 
thors upon  fruit  growing;  all  of  which  have  failed 
to  keep  off  the  mice.  But  as  "try,  try  again**  is 
my  motto,  I  would  say  to  all  who  fetl  an  intenst 
in  fruit  growing,  let  us  ascertain,  it  pos^ible,  some 
remedy,  and  make  it  known  by  sending  it  to  the 
Fabuek.  The  damage  done  by  mice  lu  Miine  the 
past  year  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Millions  of 
young  fruit  tret  s  have  been  kit  led,  young  f  jrest  trees 
injured,  and  grass  damaged  very  much.  Unless 
Bomtthinghappens  to  dliiiiiii^jh  their  number,  I  do 
not  see  how  full  crops  or  grain  can  t>e  raised.  I 
hav3  a  neighbor  who  has  taktn  much  pains  within 
a  lew  years  to  raise  an  orchard.    He  Las  one  con- 


taining sixteen  hundred  nice  grafted  trees,  and  he 
thinks  he  shall  be  able  to  save  only  about  five  hun- 
dred, the  rest  are  killed.  I  have  three  hundred 
apple  trees  that  have  been  set  within  five  yean, 
the  most  of  them  are  spoiled ;  also,  a  nurseij  or 
about  twenty  thousand,  mostly  budded,  which  are 
spoiled  as  far  as  I  learn  digging  through  the  stump 
which  at  this  time  iaaome  fivo  feet  deep.  j.  i.  t. 
DizAeld,  Me,,  March  29, 1869. 


THE  NOBWAT  OAT. 

The  wonderfbl  original  Norway  «Mt  first  took 
root  but  a  few  miles  from  my  residence,  and  per- 
haps it  is  proper,  as  I  live  so  near  the  fountain  bead 
of  this  magnificent  production,  that  I  should  blend 
my  voice  in  the  grand  anthem  which  celebrates 
its  praibes.  Be  it  known  then,  that  this  is  a  fann- 
ing community,  and  considerably  given  to  the 
production  of  oats.  Hence  one  might  have  sap- 
posed  that  some  sharp-eyed  farmer,  peering  over 
his  neighbors*  fences,  wjuld  have  perceived  the 
peerlesd  excellences  of  the  growing  Norways,  and 
not  have  left  the  discovery  to  be  made  by  the 
agents  of  a  dibtant  city  establishment.  But  so 
blind  are  farmers  that  fifty  bushels  were  recently 
sold  to  a  miller  in  this  setition  at  76  cents  per 
bubhel,  but  luckily  they  were  discovered  bj  aa 
agent  and  saved  fiem  the  base  use  of  horse-feed! 
Now  farmers  can  have  them  for  seed  at  a  piice 
which  proves  their  high  value.  If  any  farmer  has 
already  sown  his  oats,  he  can  f  jrward  his  money 
to  some  other  discoverer  fur  an  eye  or  two  of  ao 
equally  valuable  potato.  Verily  agriculture  is  an 
ennobling  pursuit  and  a  grand  field  for—hnmbuga. 

ISouih  Bo^aUon,  Vt,,  March,  1860.        ▲.  b.  f. 

OOWS  WITH  DBT  TEATS. — ^PKICES  AT  WHrXS 
mVER  JUNCTION,  TT. 

Will  the  cow  give  as  much  milk  flrom  three  teata 
as  from  four  ?  I  find  many  peraons  claim  she  wiU. 
If  she  will,  why  not  as  much  from  two  or  eveo 
one,  as  from  four  ? 

Much  obliged  to  S.  C.  Fattee  for  bis  Information 
in  relation  to  the  manageojent  of  hen  manure, 
plaster  and  ashes  compost  for  com,  of  March  27. 
1  have  four  acres  that  I* wish  to  treat  in  the  same 
way  this  season.  Just  the  information  1  needed. 
A  big  rain  here  since  forenoon  yesterday.  Snow- 
is  leaving  f Jist.  Hay  915  00  to  $18.00 ;  corn  91.20  ; 
oats  75  cents ;  wheat  91.60  and  91.75;  potatoes  60  ; 
butter  40;  cheese  20  and  24;  eggs  25  centi  per 
dozen.  No  maple  sugar  made  yet  Robins,  bloe 
birds  and  sparrows  have  come  among  as  wlihin  a 
few  days.  H.  N.  Savaqb. 

White  Biver  Junction,  Vt.,  March  29, 1869. 

Reuakxs.— It  is  possible  that  a  cow  otherwise 
healthy  may  give  a  little  larger  proportion  of  miUc 
from  two  or  three  teats  than  from  four,  from  m. 
wonderful  provision  of  naturd  to  supply  deficien- 
cies ;  as  a  one->armed  man  may .bn  more  than  one- 
half  as  powerful  as  he  was  with  tvro  arm^ ;  bat  try 
to  sell  a  cow  at  Brighton  with  on'y  three  teats  If 
you  wi»h  to  learn  the  state  of  public  opinioa  od 
the  subject. 

HIRED  HELP. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  beard  more  or  less 
compluiat  about  hUp  on  the  farm.  VVhy  is  Ik 
that  there  is  so  much  iroub'e  among  farmers  with 
their  hired  help  ?  14  it  onl«^  tiecuu^e  the  help  is 
poor  ?  or  is  the  fault  partly  ai  1  -a»t  wii  h  tlits  employ- 
ers  ?  1  have  myself  lat)Oied  tor  many  diffcrvnt  em- 
ployers,  and  a^  a  hired  man  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  I  believe  the  fault  is  often  with  ihe  employers, 
i^ome  larmers  ¥rork  their  help  laieand  early,  scold 
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aadrrMat  tbem  moat  of  the  tlai«,  ind  And 
fuilt  mbont  the  muioer  in  whicb  (her  do  Ibelr 
irork.  They  neifrtalk  orerthclr  plusorap* 
er«thTn  wiih  iheirraen.bnt  ieem  to  lake  pride 
•  tn  kerping  ihem  Ignorant  or  what  they  are  to 
do  nnrfl  orclend  (o  Cake  hold  or  eome  partic- 
ular Jcih,  which  they  are  to  na  at.  aa  elavei  ga 
to  ihtir  tasks,  without  thonghC  or  responal'iil- 
l:r,  otber  than  lo  do  as  ih;;  are  bid.  This  fs 
-  too  mnch  like  Blavery  for  me.  Even  hired 
mcD  dislike  to  be  Irpated  as  marblnes,  or  aa 
■ntmali  wlihoat  Jadsment,  skill,  or  thought 
of  ibeir  own.  Cuofidence  begets  coafldence; 
dictrnst  engenders  diitrust;  or  at  lesal  Fach 
has  bern  m;  experience.  Bhow  yoar  hiied 
man  that  yon  bare  conHdenca  in  him  i  ask  his 
opinion  a' OQt  the  work  In  hand,  and  to  Ut 
.  aa  is  coiulEtent  with  ;oar  plani,  (hron  him  on 
his  own  resources  and  allow  blm  to  proceed 
lo  bis  own   way,  and  on  bis  own  pL'rsanal 


_  diffcrrn  ciinrse,  an"!  he  goes  at    _ 

different  feelings  frum  those  which  are  exd  ed 
by  orders  snJ  [llreciinns  so  minnca  as  ti  be-  * 
wilder,  and  to  pprampTOry  Ba  to  provoke.  A 
common  fault  wilh  cmplojem  is  too  mneb  or- 
derlnR. — one  command  follows  anolher  wilh 
inch  riipldiry  that  the  employed  hardly  knows 
or  cares  whit  he  doea,  so  that  the  last  onler 
oreiiminand  Is  observed.  Ai  a  sample  of  this 
kind  of  ordering,  1  ofun  think  ofa  woman  of 
my  a>  qnaintimue  who  ordered  her  bir.  il  girl, 
wbo  wof  hoiite  cIcmlTig,  lo  nut  some  soft  roip 
on  s  Tarniehed  door,  aud  before  cbe  bad  bard- 
ie Hnlahed  doing  so,  ordered  her  to  get  the 
potatoes  arii  wusn  t'lem  fur  dinner,  anJ  then 
on  BndinR  lb"  V  rnisli  ir)jnred,  discharged  her 
fbr  leaving  Iho  so»p  on  ibe  door,  or,  as  sh« 
expressed  It,  for  not  obeying  orders  1 

ir  y<  M  want  (rood  help  Utit  tbem  like  men, 
allon  ibem  occasionally  a  day  of  recieallun, 
and  if  lonvenlent  a  team  when  desired.  If 
tbey  do  well,  lie  not  afrJid  to  praise  th'm;ir 
(hey  do  wrona,  tell  them  so  In  kind  woids, 
and  show  ihem  the  belter  way.  Freillng  and 
seoldinK  dues  jou  little  goLd  and  them  much.haim 
gemraliy. 


Barre,  VI.,  Uamh  24, 1S69. 
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sell  them  lo-'ic  carried  off  i 
tbey  are  olTf^rrd  a  g'lod  price  fur  ibe.u  at  one  oi 
two  weeks  old.  1  raised  one  year  twenty- Qri 
calves  and  had  only  dve  coW'<,  and  did  ncit  lose  i 
calf.  I  f.d  ihcm  porridge,  and  fimndwheiitgrmini 
withoDi  'lolliirR,  iiran  and  all,  the  best  materiJl  K 
make  It  of,  as  cilrc  will  beur  more  of  it  than  o 

known  rons  to  hell  mi  tilph  us  ihey  do  tUs  spntig 


dred  •tollars  each.    1  think  It  will  psy  K 

CalTPk.  C.   C.    KlUB 

Korlh  Sattrhitt.  ,V.  H.,  March  27,  ISuft 


ralx 


^Thc  idea  ihat  Ihc  extreme  ends,  or  iptmgiola, 
of  the  roots  supply  all  or  moFt  of  the  plant  food 
fbr  the  tree  is  •  oniroTerled  by  Mr.  Bael  Foster,  in 
the  IVftim  RurttL  lie  says  that  wblle  the  tree 
Is  gmnlng  all  Ibe  roots,  (he  stalk,  branches  and 
leaTCt  are  at  work,  and  be  bclleiet  that  every  part 
of  the  root  coming  In  contact  witb  the  moist  soil 
absorb]  moisture,  and  that  la  all  tbli'molscaiv 
tliere  Is  plant  food. 


t  remember  seeing  In  joor  colnmns,  lome  years 
since,  a  cutufa  very  handsome  ipccloa  of  clover. 
Can  yon  Inform  me  wbetbi  r  It  is  more  desliable 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  if  so,  bow  It  atauds 
our  climate,  and  wbcre  1  cjn  obtain  the  seed  1 

ilaiai,  Uofch  29,  lb69.  I.  i.  r. 

Bemares. — This  clove^. — Tri/olimn  IncaT' 
natum  of  the  boUnisU, — faoa  been  grown  in 
the  Experimental  (iardeo  or  the  Agricnltual 
Department  at  Washington,  and  its  seeds 
havebectidisteminitedtberefron.  One  of  our 
neighbora  in  CoacorJ,  Mits.,  cowed  a  litils 
parcel  received  by  him  from  Washington,  on 
(be  edge  ofa  corn  Geld.  It  grew  luxuriantlj-, 
and  was  mncb  lilted  bj  some  horses  and  colts 
that  got  a  taste  of  it.  A  basketfnl  was  gath- 
ered for  seed,  btit  none  of  it  germinated,  and 
that  left  in  the  6uld  was  fed  so  closelj  that 
none  of  it  appeared  again.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
Italian  plant,  and  that  it  has  been  grown  to 
considerable  extent  in  Scotland  fbr  soiling 
and  hay.    It  has  also  bera  cnltiTated  as  ft 
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border  flower  in  gardenB.  Cut  on  the  17tli  of 
October,  three  months  after  it  was  sown,  it 
has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  tons 
per  imperial  acre.  But  we  have  no  farther 
information  as  to  its  success  in  this  country. 

The  plant  from  which  we  had  the  above  cut 
drawn  and  engraved,  was  selected  from  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Crimson  Clover  grown  in  the 
garden  of  J.  Mason  Everett,  of  Canton,  Mass. 
The  artists  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
good  representation, — lacking  only  the  color 
and  fragrance  of  the  flower. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  experimented 
with  this  clover  and  can  make  a  more  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  the  questions  of  **J.  M.  P.'*  they 
are  respectfully  requested  to  do  so. 


For  the  Xew  Sngland  Farmer, 
COVOXIBNINa  POTATOES. 

BT  W.  WALBBIDGE,  ESQ. 

*'  Who  shcUl  decide  ^ohen  doctors  disagree  V* 

In  spite  of  the  trenchant  arguments  of  Wm. 
Cobbet,  M.  P.,  against  the  solatium  tubero- 
«iem,  it  still  continues  to  flourish  and  to  fur- 
nish an  essential  part  of  the  pabulum  of  our 
countrymen.  In  epite  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
aforesaid  member  of  parliament,  the  'fdis- 
ease,^^  the  "rust,^*  and  the  "worm,^^  the  po- 
tato still  lives  and  comes  a  welcome  guest  to 
all  our  tables,  though  it  tastes  a  little  more  of 
greenbacks  than  it  used  to  do. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  little  book  enti- 
tled *'one  hundred  ways  to  cook  potatoes.'^ 
This  is  well  enough  for  those  who  have  spoiled 
their  appetites ;  but  for  me,  I  would  much 
rather  be  told  the  right  way  of  raising  the 
aforesaid  article.  ^*First  catch  the  rabbit," 
says  the  old  recipe ;  and  this  is  what  I  really 
desire  to  know  how  to  do.  I  cannot,  with 
my  family,  afford  to  pay  thirty-three  cents  per 
peck  for  the  esculent  in  quesUon.  I  have  a 
little  nook  of  indifferent  land  and  so  I  think  I 
must  attempt  to  raise  it.  I  am,  I  confess  with 
shame,  but  a  kind  of  an  amateur  soil  cultnrist, 
nor  have  I  much  time  or  money  to  expend  in 
testing  things  experimentally. 

Now  potatoes  we  must  have,  and  so  I  have 
deliberately  come,  as  I  have  just  now  inti- 
mated, to  the  full  determination  that  I  will  try 
to  grow  them.  But  howP  Yesterday  I  spent 
entire, — may  Heaven  forgive  me  I — ^and  pushed 
my  work  almost  into  the  noon  of  night,  con- 
sulting the  "authorities,"  and  then,  with  "po- 
tato on  the  brain,"  retired  to  bed  to  dream 
till  break  of  day  of  the  resolution  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  asteroids,  fixed  stars,  comets, 
and  nebulae  into  Early  Rose  potatoes.  To- 
day I  have  continued  the  pursuit,  and  now  this 
evening,  M.';rch  19,  1869,  will  sum  up  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  for  the  benefit  Of 
amateur  potato  growers  through  the  world. 


Authority  No.  1  says:  "Plant  your  pota- 
toes under  the  manure  to  ensure  a  peifecfe 
crop."  No.  2  tells  me  to  plant  them  above 
it.  No.  8  advises  me  to  use  plaster.  No.  4 
says,  "plaster  does  no  good."  No.  5  thinka 
we  should  plant  quite  deep.  No.  6  informs 
me  that  his  do  best  when  planted  shallow. 
No.  7  directs  me  to  use  by  all  means  "short 
manure."    No.  8  says  "long  manure."    No. 

9  writes :  "do  not  hiU  them  up  at  all."    No. 

10  rejoins,  "the  hills  should  oe  quite  large.** 
No.  11  affirms  that  potatoes  will  not  grow  in 
dry  land.  No.  12  is  positive  they  never  can 
be  rabed  in  moist  land.  No.  13  goes  for 
hills.  No.  14  goes  for  drills.  No.  15  re^ 
commends  planting  very  early;  No.  16  very 
late.  No.  17  maintains  that  tbey  must  be  two 
feet  apart ;  ^o.  18  that  they  must  be  three. 
No.  19  holds  that  the  potato  patch  should 
slope  southward,  and  No.  20  wants  a  western 
inclination.  No.  21  avers  that  the  potatoes 
should  be  cut.  No.  22  that  they  should  be 
planted  whole.  No.  23  is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  should  be  inserted  large  end  down.  No. 
24  cries  "small  end  down."  No.  25  inaiats 
on  planting  two  tubers  in  a  hill,  and  No.  26 


praise 

of  the  Jackson  white ;  No.  30*  knows  that  it 
is  sure  to  rot.  No.  31  speaks  highly  of  the 
"Early  Rose."  No.  32  says  it  is  a  "humbug." 
No.  33, — but  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  two 
days*  labor, — spring  advancing,  seed  time  has- 
tening,— ^my  brain  reeling.  As  soon  as  I  get 
one  potato  fact  fairly  fixed  in  it»  a  new  au- 
thority knocks  it  out.  Though  I  have  studied 
patiently,  as  a  lawyer,  after  precedents,  there 
now  stattds,  horresco  referens,  unexamined  on 
the  shelves  before  me,  many  huge  tomes  of 
the  National  and  State  agricultural  reports, 
treatises  on  tuber-culture,  the  bound  volumes 
of  horticultural  magazines,  and  several  works 
in  French  and  German  on  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening generally,  and  I  am  beginning  to  fear 
that  my  "one  hundred  ways  of  cooking  the 

{>otato"  will  be  of  no  service  to  me  at  all,  on- 
ess  the  New  Enoulmd  Farmer  can  tell  me 
some  sensible  way  of  planting  my  small  nook 
at  the  southeast  comer  of  my  dwelling  with 
the  solanum  tuberosum.       t 
BrighUide,  March  19,  1869. 


Rkmarxs.  —  These  thirty-three  articles, 
which  seem  to  have  confused  your  brain  and 
unsettled  your  nerves  so  seriously,  are  all  har- 
monious enough  to  us.  What  do  potatoes  care 
whether  you  call  them  tuberosums  or  murphya  ? 
Whether  you  put  them  under  or  over  the  ma- 
nure, long  or  short,  provided  they  have  about 
what  tbey  need  ?  Whether  planted  in  hills  or 
drills  ?  Whether  put  in  early  or  late,  so  that 
they  have  time  to  grow?    Whether  the  tuber 
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i«  imall  or  large,  cut  or  whole,  so  that  a  strong 
genu  or  eye  is  used  ? — Bat  we  cannot  foUow 
yon  farther.  The  Italians  have  a  saying  that 
"all  roads  lead  to  Rome."  Is  it  not  equally 
true  that  all  these  ways  of  planting  lead  to 
potatoes?  Instead  then  of  throwing  down 
your  books  in  despair,  take  up  your  hoe  with 
courage, — thankful  that  potatoes  will  grow  on 
00  many  hinds  of  soils,  under  such  a  diversity  of 
treatment,  and  that  cultivators  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  procustean  mode. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer' 

gjlbb  of  stock.— GOTBWOIJ)  BHBSF. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  kinds  of  farm 
stock  need  the  best  of  care  and  feed.  Stock 
that  has  been  well  fed  and  sheltered  during 
tibe  winter  still  needs  watch  and  care.  The 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  Fakmbr  seems  to  be  that,  to  feed  meal  to 
milch  cows,  just  before  or  just  after  coming  in, 
is  likely  to  produce  milk  fever.  I  have  known, 
quite  a  number  of  cases  of  milk  fever  from  ex- 
posure to  rain  storms,  every  one  of  which 
proved  fatal ;  but  never  have  known  a  case 
produced  by  high  feeding:  and  I  am  not 
much  inclined  to  believe  in  the  doctrine. 
Although  I  am  aware  that  feed  has  much  to  do 
in  producing  milk  of  suitable  quality  for  the 
vming  of  aU  kinds  of  farm  stock,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  it  produces  milk  fever. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  feed  my  long- 
wooled  sheep  with  com  and  oats  alone  without 
foundering  tne  lambs,  and  my  losses  from  this 
cause  alone  may  be  counted  by  scores  of 
dollars.  I  am  now  feeding  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  corn  in  the  ear,  ground  with  two  parts 
of  oats,  two  of  wheat  bran,  and  two  of  buck- 
wheat bran,  with  entire  success.  I  have  fed 
my  entire  flock  so  fur  through  i  he  winter  on 
clover  hay,  and  they  are  now  m  very  fine  con- 
dition. I  sold  a  pair  of  ewes  a  few  days 
since  which  weighed  at  the  depot  185  and  190 
pounds. 

Clover  hay  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  sheep  than  any  other  kind  of  hay,  but 
it  should  be  cured  in  good  weather,  in  the 
cock,  opened  to  the  sun,  and  made  so  dry  as 
not  to  heat  in  the  mow.  It  should  be  cut  just 
as  it  is  coming  into  bloom.  Persons  intending 
to  invest  in  raising  long  wool  should  make 
their  engagements  of  sheep  in  the  soring ;  the 
stock  to  be  shifted  in  September  or  October. 

It  would  be  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
every  producer  of  wool,  both  fine  and  coarse, 
to  market  his  own  dip.  The  expense  of  send- 
ing it,  as  soon  as  shorn,  to  a  reliable  commis- 
aion  merchant  in  Boston,  is  very  trifling. 
These  dealers  may  be  supposed  at  all  times  to 
know  the  market,  and  be  able  to  get  the  full 
market  prices.  The  demand  for  long^wooled 
sheep  at  the  West  is  at  present  such  as  to 


make  the  breeding  of  them  verv  remunerative 
for  years  to  come.  Congress  having  refused 
to  re-establish  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty 
has  acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes,  of  tiie 
farming  community,  which  secures  beyond  a 
doubt  the  market  for  long  wooled  sheep  and 
combing  wool  for  years  to  come. 

The  Cotswold  sh^ep  are  more  liable  to 
stretches  than  other  breeds.  This,  however, 
very  seldom  occurs  if  they  have  constant  ac- 
cess to  water  and  sufficient  exercise.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  lately  gave  me 
a  receipt  for  its  cure  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  try,  and  with  entire  success.  A  mixtare  of 
oil,  either  castor  or  sweet  oil,  mixed  in  very 
strong  soap  suds,  apart  of  it  turned  down  thie 
throat  and  a  part  as  an  injection,  has  afforded 
immediate  reuef. 

I  have  lately  been  into  Dutchess  county, 
N.  Y.,  among  the  fancy  breeders  of  Cotfr- 
wolds,  some  of  which  weigh  over  three  hun- 
dred pounds  and  sell  for  u>ur  hundred  dollars 
each  for  bucks,  and  ewes  two  hundred  each. 
These  are  fed  to  the  highest  degree  and  made 
very  beautiful  animals,^  and  consequently  sell 
at  very  high  prices.      *  T.  L.  Habt. 

West  Camvfoll,  Conn.,  April  1.  1869. 


Forihe  New  EngkaUl  Farmer* 

WOOL  COTSWOIiD— FBOl>UO- 
TXOir  OF  BEZEB. 

I  have  for  years  been  breeding  Cotswolds 
with  a  view  to  compactness  of  fleece  and  have 
succeeded  so  far  with  a  portion  of  my  flock  as 
to  have  those  that  are  nearly  as  well  protected 
from  storms  as  the  Merinos.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  good  degree  of  com- 
pactness, I  have  occasionallv  bred  my  sheep 
to  bucks  of  the  longest  wool  that  I  could  find, 
with  very  favorable  results,  having  in  some  in- 
stances sheared  twelve  pounds  a  head  from 
yearlings.  At  present  pnces  of  combing  wool 
the  weight  of  fleece  is  a  matter  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of ;  besides  weight,  the  protection  a 
compact  fleece  gives  is  of  importance  so  far  as 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animal  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  fashion  of  sheep,  like  all  other  fashions, 
is  subject  to  changes.  Twentv-five  years  ago 
the  fashion  was  to  have  clean  heads,  or  those 
free  from  any  wool  in  the  forehead.  The 
presence  of  a  tuft  in  the  forehead  would  have 
excited  suspicion  of  a  cross  with  the  Merino ; 
but  now  the  fashion  has  changed,  and  a  tuft  of 
wool  is,  by  some  whose  observation  does  not 
extend  veiy  fir  back,  considered  almost  the 
tlandard'of  purity. 

The  subject  of  producing  the  different  sexes 
in  our  domestic  animals  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion to  some  extent  for  a  few  years  past ; 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  the 
breeder.  That  the  different  sexes  can  be  in 
all  cases  produced  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
breeder  is  doubtless  not  true;  but  that  this 
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may  be  secured  to  a  great  extent  I  am  very 
sure.  Fify  years  since  my  grandfjither  said 
to  me.  that  if  it  was  desirable  to  have  male 
progeny  it  could  be  done  by  ♦•breeding  from 
old  animals.^^  I  have  observed  this  for  at 
least  €fcy  years,  and  have  very  seldom  if  ever 
knovn  it  to  fail.  I  once  had  a  pair  of  buck 
lambs  from  a  very  old  sheep ;  I  bred  from  them 
one  year,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  their  lambs 
were  oucks.  When  obliged  to  change  backs 
I  am  always  particular  to  inquire  the  age  of 
the  sheep  which  raised  the  lamb ;  and  I  have 
succeeded  in  breeding  two  bucks,  whose  lambs 
were  nine-tenths  ewes,  and  from  all  my  bucks 
a  lar^e  msjoricy  of  lambs  are  now  ewes.  I 
shoulfl  pri  f wT  a  buck  bred  from  a  two-year-old 
ewe,  but  in  no  case  from  one  older  than  three 
years  if  it  was  my  wish  to  have  more  ewes 
than  bucks.  T.  L.  Hart. 

\^est  Cornwall,  Conn.,  March  27,  1869. 


8KUT  IN  WHEAT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  some 
inquiry  was  made  as  tg  whether  lime  is  a  pre- 
ventive against  smut  in  wheat.  My  experi- 
ence tells  me  that  lime  of  itself  would  be  oi 
little  use  were  it  not  combined  with  the  solu- 
tion of  salt.  I  will  give  my  method  of  pre- 
venting smut,  which  has  never  failed : — 

Save  as  mach  chamber-lye  as  will  thoroughly 
saturate  the  quantity  of  wheat  yon  may  wish 
to  sow,  then  for  every  ten  bushels  of  wheat, 
add  two  ounces  of  arsenic  dissolved  in  rain 
water,  spread  the  wheat  on  a  level  floor,  then 
take  a  broom  and  dip  it  in  the  mixture,  shak- 
ing it  over  the  wheat  until  there  is  sufficient  to 
wet  the  whole.  Shovel  it  over  once  or  twice, 
until  you  are  satibfied  that  it  is  all  soaked 
alike,  then  sifc  over  it  a  thin  coat  of  line 
alaked  lime ;  shovel  over  until  the  lime  ad- 
heres to  all  the  wheat  alike.  When  it  is 
ready  for  sowing,  should  there  be  occasion  to 
^wa&h  the  wheat  in  salt  brine  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it,  the  dissolved  arsenic  may  be 
added  to  a  small  quantity  of  cbamber^lye  and 
applied  as  above,  alter  the  salt  brine  has  been 
thoroughly  drained.  Do  not  Itt  the  pickled 
wheat  remain  in  the  bags  over  night,  i  have 
tried  this  several  times  and  have  found  it  to 
accomplish  the  desired  effect'  in  all  cases. — 
M,  L,  Curtis,  in  Prairie  Farmer. 


OOBN  GBOWJET  FOB  FOSDBB. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
atPro?p.'Ct  Hill,  Va  ,  writes  as  follows: — On 
June  2dth  I  planted  just  one-third  of  an  acre, 
in  drills  three  feet  apart.  I  took  my  Weth- 
ersfield  drill,  put  in  the  largest  seed,  and  went 
over  each  row  twice,  and  then  covered  with  a 
cultivator.  It  grew  finely.  I  cultivated  it 
twice  with  an  A  narrow,  set  so  as  to  take  only 
to  the  middle  between  the  rows,  and  ran  it  up 
and  down  each  row.  By  so  doing  I  could  run 
very  close  to  the  young  corn,  and.  kill  the 


weeds  and  not  injure  or  cover  the  young  plants. 
I  cut  it  with  a  briar  scythe,  and  one  man  could 
cut  as  fast  as  four  could  bind.  This  was  Sept. 
28th.  Put  it  in  small  stacks,  or  rather  shocks, 
and  let  it  stand.  Commenced  feeding  it  to  my 
horses  and  mules  (5)  Nov.  Ist,  and  it  lasted 
xhein  until  the  Sd  of  December,  and  is  by  far 
the  best  fodder  I  have.  I  shall  put  in  several 
acres  next  year,  for  it  not  only  )ieldB  a  verr 
profitable  crop  for  the  farm  (as  the  ground 
was  poor,)  but  it  **kill8  the  weeds"  most  effec- 
tually, which  is  a  great  point  here.  I  believe 
that  I  shsU  make  it  a  paying  crop  in  money. 
Fodder  is  always  salable  at  $10  per  stack  (ton.) 
Now  I  can  g^t  four  tons  on  land  that  will  not 
produce  more  than  ten  bushels  of  com  per 
acre — ^giving  me  $40  per  acre,  at  a  much  less 
cost  than  corn  at  $10.  I  shall  therefore  have 
$40  for  each  acre,  and  allowing  $10  for  seed, 
cultivating,  gathering,  &c.,  I  shall  have  $30 
per  acre  to  b)iy  the  best  fertilizers  that  I  can 
get ;  f  r  that  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  using 
that  money,  and  so  I  can  manure  my  farm 
without  cost,  kill  the  weeds  and  improve  the 
land  at  the  same  time.  c.  r.  h. 


A  FXBCHEBOXr  COLT. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Ricker,  of  Brighton,  Alasa.,  has 
sold  to  T.  £r.  Hadley,  Esq.,  of  Galesburg,  111., 
a  colt  two  years  and>  nine  months  old  which 
weighed,  with  a  bead-stall  and  halter,  1510 
pounds.  The  colt  was  sired  by  "Conqueror,*^ 
one  of  the  Percheron  horses  imported  from 
France  in  1863  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  His  dam 
is  a  well  bred  mare  from  Toronto,  Can., 
weighing  about  1400  pounds,  and  is  used  in 
one  of  the  noble  teams  employed  about  tlie 
Caltle  Fair  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Ricker  bar- 
gained his  colt  at  one  dollar  per  pound,  de- 
livered at  Chicago;  but  the  agreement  was 
compromised  by  the  payment  of  $1400  on 
the  delivery  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Iladley  has 
also  engaged  a  yearling  colt  from  the  same 
mare,  by  Greenes  Hamiltonian,  as  well  as  an- 
other colt  which  is  expected  this  season.  We 
also  understand  that  **Conqttercr"  is  now 
owned  in  Skowhegan,  Maine,  and  that  he  has 
proved  all  and  more  than  was  expected  by  hia 
importers,  in  crossing  on  our  native  stock. 
The  colts  are  all  powerful  animals,  handsome, 
easily  handled  and  excellent  roadsters.  At 
the  West  where  heavy  teams  are  wanted  to 
operate  agricultural  machinery,  a  larger  breed 
of  horses  is  much  needed,  and  it  is  believed 
that  an  infusion  of  the  Percheron  blood  will 
prove  particularly  beneficial. 
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FIiOUaHB  AJVD  FX.OaQHINO. 

OME  time  in  Febni- 
arj  last  we  noticed 
at  some  length  a 
report  of  a  trial  of 
ploughs,  held  at 
Utica,  by  the  New 
York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in 
^^Scptember,  1867. 
What  we  then  said 
was  mostly  confined 
to  a  brief  history 
of  the  plough, — 
showing  how  grad- 
ually Improvements 
had  been  made,  and 
by  whom;  At  pres- 
ent we  shall  speak 
of  some  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  accom- 
plished by  plough- 
ing, and  what  kind 

of  aa  implement  la  best  adapted  to  secure 

these  objects. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  subject 
matter  in  hand,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  published  in  London,  and 
probably  the  leading  agricultural  journal  in 
Europe,  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  Mr. 
GouiJ>'*8  report.  It  says,  *'The  report  of 
Eoglish  judges  on  the  horse- plough  trials,  in- 
stituted by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  at  Leicester,  last  year,  extends  over 
six  pages  of  the  Society^s  last  number.  The 
table  of  dynamometrica]  results  of  that  report 
is  simply  incomprehensible,  without  a  guide. 
Com  ared  to  that  under  notice  (Mr.  Gould V) 
the  English  report  is  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
Wc  invite  the  editor  to  study  the  New  York 
State  report ;  it  is  clear  from  it  that  the  Amer- 
icans carry  out  their  trials  of  agricultural 
imphmsnts  and  machinery  thoroughly,  and 
take  great  pains  to  render  the  history  of  them 
interesting  and  instructive."  The  Express 
"regi^ts  that  no  English  ploughs  competed  at 
these  triak." 

We'have  often  urged  upon  the  reader  the 
importance  of  bringing  the  soil  into  a  healthy, 
active,  mechanical  condition.  This  is  certainly 
next  in  importance  to  'manuring  the  soil,  if  it 
does  not  stand  equal  to  it.  In  a  very  able  re- 
view of  the  report,  Mr.  Greddes  says,  two  speci- 


mens of  soil,  precisely  alike,  as  determined 
by  cl^emical  analysis,  naay  be  and  often  are 
quite  unlike  in  their  power  to  produce  crops. 
The  committee  discuss  this  subject  fully  and 
ably,  and  from  this  discussion  derive  the  con- 
clusion that  one  of  the  leading  objects  of 
ploughing  clay  or  any  tenacious  soils  is  to  re- 
duce the  size  cf  the  particles  and  to  pulverize 
and  mix  all  ct  them  in  the  most  perf  ct  man- 
ner. A  ton  cf  barn-yard  manure,  containmg 
17.4  pound  of  ammonia,  may  be  spread  over 
a  given  suiface  of  ground  and  abundantly 
supply  the  plants  growing  there  with  ammonia. 
A  ton  of  coal  containing  47.6  pounds  cf  am- 
monia, fprearl  over  an  equal  suiface,  will  give 
the  growing  plants  none, 

"The  important  question  for  the  farmer  to 
ask  is,  not  so  much  how  much  plant  nutriment 
is  contained  in  the  soil,  but  how  much  is  there 
which  is  in  such  a^A^sicoZ  and  chemical  condi" 
tion  as  to  be  availabW^  for  the  support  of  the 
growing  plant. 

Soils  that  have  the  greatest  amount  of  capil- 
lary porosity,  the  committee  say,  will  condense 
the  greatest  amount  of  manurial  substances 
on  their  internal  surfaces;  will  retain  them 
longest,  and  will  give  them  out  most  readily 
to  the  rootlets  of  the  growing  plant.  A  mass 
of  adhesive  clay  will  absorb  but  a  very  tlight 
amount  of  available  manure ;  but  if  this  same 
mass  is  rendered  f liable  by  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, its  power  cf  absorption  is  amaziogly 
increased.  By  pulverization  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  soil,  which  becomes  the  agent  of 
converting  the  carbon  existing  in  it  to  carbonic 
acid,  which  in  its  turn  renders  many  substances 
which  were  previou&ly  useless,  very  efficient 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants. 

It  is  clear  that  the  plough  is  the  implement 
to  bring  tlie  soil  into  the  condition  described 
above ;  and  that  is  the  best  plough  which  will 
the  most  completely  do  this  work  —  other 
things  being  equal.  The  use  of  the  spade  for 
pulverizing  the  soil  is  out  of  the  question 
with  us,  where  wages  are  so  high.  The  har- 
row will  not  do  it ;  that  implement  levels,  but 
does  not  disintegrate.  Use  it  long  enough 
and  it  will  compact  the  mellow  soil  of  a  field 
into  a  surface  as  hard  as  that  of  the  highway. 
The  plough  is  the  only  effectual  and  economi- 
cal tool  yet  devised  to  work  the  soil  into  its 
finest  particles.  To  bring  the  plough  into  the 
proper  shape  to  accomplish  this,^  and  at  the 
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same  time  have  it  set  cqnarelj  on  its  sole,  nm 
eyen  with  the  power  impelliDg  it,  and  of  light 
draft,  has  cost  an  immense  amount  of  thought, 
labor,  and  a  very  lai^ge  ei^nditure  of  money. 
The  mould-board  must  have  the  form  of  the 
screw,  in  a  considerable-  degree,  in  order  to 
twist  the  furrow-slice  into  millions  of  fine  par- 
ticles as  it  rolls  it  oyer  and  leaves  it  upside 
down.  The  Holbrook  ploughs  did  this  so 
thoroughly  that  when  the  furrow  was  eight  or 
ten  inches  deep,  the  most  perfect  seed-bed 
was  left,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  too 
upon  it. 

Deep  FloopEhins. 

The  next  great  point  aimed  at  is  deep  plougliing. 
The  Committee  say :  "The  distance  to  which  the 
roots  of  a  plant  will  extend  when  there  is  no  phy- 
sical obstruction  to  their  progress  through  the  soil, 
is  far  greater  than  is  usoally  snppposed  by  those 
who  have  not  actually  witnessed  their  extension. 
We  have  seen  the  roots  of  Indian  com  extending 
seven  fgei  downward;  the  roots  of  lucerne  will 
penetrate  fifteen  feet;  oalons  will  run  downward 
three  feet  where  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
faTors  the  extension  of  their  range.  It  is  obvious 
that  as  the  nutritive  matters  in  the  soil  pannot 
travel  to  the  root,  the  latter  must  therefore  go  to 
the  former :  and  the  fhrther  the  root  extends  the 
greater  the  amount  of  food  which  the  plant  can 
obtain,  and  the  greater  must  be  its  growth.  The 
roots  of  plants  always  develop  themselves  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance." 

A  high  degree  of  pulverization,  however,  is 
not  the  only  point  to  be  gained ;  among  others, 
one  is,  that  a  good  plough  will  perfectly  turn 
under  all  weeds  and  grass  on  the  surface,  where 
they  will  rot  and  be  converted  into  food  for 
the  plants  we  are  cultivating. 

Several  other  points  were  also  examined 
with  the  greatest  care  by  the  committee,  and 
the  following  are  all  specially  set  forth  in  the 
report :  To  promote  the  germination  of  seeds. 
To  get  clear  of  stagnant  water  from  the  surface. 
To  prevent  the  refrigeration  of  the  soil  by 
evaporation.  To  secure  the  return  of  the 
water  evaporated  by  the  plant  in  the  form  of 
dew.    To  destroy  the  weeds  in  the  soil. 

In  investigating  these,  and  all  other  points 
under  consideration,  the  committee  were  gov- 
erned by  a  set  of  rules  which  were  carefully 
drawn  up,  and  which  they  rigidly  observed.  A 
most  ingenious  and  perfectly-working  instru- 
ment to  test  the  power  required  to  draw  the 
ploughs  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Henry  Wa- 
TERMJLN,  of  Hudson,  the  consulting  engineer  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Waterman^s  dynamometer  is 
in  itself  a  greatiriumph  of  inventive  genius,  and 
is  the  only  really  satisfactory  instrument  to 
measure  tUb  power  expended  yet  made.    The 


most  important  points  were  fully  examined, 
viz:— 

1.  Pulverizing  power. 

2.  Non-liability  to  choke  in  stubble. 

3.  Lightness  of  draft,  considered  in  comieo- 
tion  with  pulverizing  power. 

4.  Ease  of  holding. 

5.  Din*ability. 

6.  Cheapness. 

7.  Excellence  of  mechanical  work. 

8.  Excellence  of  material. 

9.  Thorough  inversion  and  biurial  of  weeds. 

10.  Even  distribution  of  wear. 

11.  Regularity  or  trueness  of  turning  and 
carrying  the  furrow  or  sod. 

What  the  society  most  desired  in  these  tests 
was,  to  bring  out  the  best  plough  for  deep  cal- 
tivation,  and  its  large  gold  medal  was  offered 
to  the  maker  of  the  best  plough  to  cut  a  fur- 
row one  foot  deep,  that  three  horses  could  prop- 
erly handle.  Mr.  Webster^s  plough,  which  we 
spoke  of  in  the  Februaiy  article,  cut  a  fonow 
a  foot  deep  and  the  slice  two  feet  wide,  and 
required  from  four  to  six  yoke  of  oxen.  This 
was  not  what  the  society  wanted ;  and  it  leflb 
the  question  of  width  to  the  competitors,  ex- 
cept that  it  must  not  be  less  than  five  indies 
deep,  and  three  horses  must  be  able  to  draw 
it  in  actual  use. 

Two  ploughs  were  entered  for  this  preminm, 
both  of  them,  the  committee  say,  "doing  the 
work  which  was  called  for.^'  One  was  from 
Collins  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  other 
frpm  F.  F.  Holbrook,  Boston.  The  CoUina 
plough  was  of  steel,  weight  .95  pounds.  The 
Holbrook  of  cast-iron,  weight  189  pounds. 
Both  cut  furrows  12  inches  wide  and  12  deep. 
On  ploughing  the  first  furrow,  the  power  re- 
quired to  draw  the  Collins^  plough  one  yard, 
was  665  pounds,  and  the  Holbrook  632.  Oil 
the  second  furrow,  the  Collins  654  pomids, 
and  the  Holbrook  632.  Going  through  all 
the  points,  it  was  decided  that  the  Hol- 
brook was  best  in  eight  points,  and  the 
Collins  in  two,  and  in  one  they  were  equal. 
Thus  Holbrook  was  awarded  the  great  medal, 
and  the  credit  of  having  produced  a  plough 
that  three  horses  could  draw  thrbugh  land  ^hat 
the  committee  say  was  extremely  bad  to 
plough,  and  turn  a  furrow  12  inches  deep  and 
12  inches  wide. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  any  description 
of  the  forma  of  ploughs  that  will  execute  tach 
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vork ;  all  we  tan  do  is  to  mention  them  so 
that  those  interested  may  find  them  and  exam- 
ine and  test  for  themselves. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  great  points 
with  the  society  were  depth  and  fineness.  In 
a  dim  ate  like  onrs,  snbject  to  such  droughts 
as  have  several  times  occurred  within  the  last 
ten  years,  the  matter  of  deep  ploughing  be- 
comes one  c  f  great  importance  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  well  illnslrated  in  some  observations  of 
Mr.  Dalton,  of  England.    He  proved  that 

"A  cubic  foot  of  earth  may  contain  seven  inches 
of  water  in  depth,  and  tbat  it  may  part  with  one- 
half  of  this  water  and  not  be  too  dry  for  gupport- 
isg  vegetation.  He  used  a  cyiindrical  vessel,  10 
inches  in  diameter,  three  feet  deep,  filled  with 
gravel,  eand,  and  boil,  having  a  discharge  pipe  at 
the  bottom,  by  which  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
water  that  ran  off,  and  which  gave  perfect  drainage, 
—the  top  of  the  soil  being  covered  with  grass,  the 
whole  buried  so  that  the  top  was  even  with  the 
ground,  shows  that  earth  that  is  moderately  moist 
will  take  up  three  inches  of  water  without  carrying 
it  beyond  the  point  of  saturation.  This  amount 
had  In  the  preceding  dry  month  been  taken  up  by 
the  plants'  and  evaporated,  and,  without  making 
the  soil  too  dry,  had  so  dranm  upon  it  that  it  could 
imbibe'three  inches  which  fell  in  four  days.  Land 
ploughed  only  6  inches  deep  holds  only  1^  inches 
of  water,  sulyect  to  the  use  of  vegetation,  it  no  ac- 
count is  made  of  water  rising  up  through  the  hard 
.earth  beneath.  Ten  davs  of  dry  weather  in  June, 
July  or  August,  will  tell  injuriously  on  plants  that 
have  only  six  inches  of  earth  beneath  them  from 
which  they  can  draw  moisture ;  but  give  plants 
three  feet  (as  in  Mr.  Dalton's  experiment)  of  mel- 
low earth,  and  there  would  be  9  inches  in  depth 
of  water  for  the  use  of  these  plants— sufiQcient  to 
mature  any  crop  our  farmers  raise,  toithotU  one  ad- 
ditional  shower  afUr  the  first  day  of  June  I 

**Mellow  earth  holds  water,  and  the  larger  or 
deeper  the  reservoir,  the  better  guaranty  agahist 
the  injurious  effects  of  dry  weather  V 


BXnCT  BUaAB. 
The  Department  Report  for  1867  contains 
an  exhaustive  report  by  the  chemist  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  upon  the  subject  of 
beet  sugar.  This  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  fanning  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  About  one-third  of  the 
sugar  now  used  in  Europe  is  made  from  beets, 
and  the  manufacture  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1865--6  about  thirteen  millions  Imndred  weight 
of  sugar  were  made  from  beets,  principally  in 
,  France  and  Germany. 

Beets  for  sugar  are  cultivated  as  one  in  a 
rotation  of  crops,  and  an  important  fact  in  con- 
nection with  their  culture  is  that  the  cake  re- 
maining after  the  juice  is  pressed  out  is  very 
valuable  as  food  for  stock.  It  is  both  nutri- 
tions and  agreeable  to  cattle,  and  they  thrive 
upon  it.  inthose  secti<ms  in  which  sugar  is 
made,  there  has  been  great  impfOTement  in  the 


cultivation,  more  stock  being  k^t  and  the 
quantity  of  manure  being  greatly  increased. 

Factories  are  established  in  various  places 
by  capitalists,  and  the  beets  are  furnished  by 
the  small  farmers  in  their  vicinity,  in  addition 
to  the  large  quantities  raised  upon  the  farms 
belonging  to  the  factories. 

White  sugars,  of  the  very  best  description, 
are  made  at  these  establishments.  It  is  stated 
that  beets  in  the  northern  parts  of  France  and 
Belgium  yield  a  larger  per  cent,  of  sugar  than 
they  do  in  the  South  of  France.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  a  very  warm  climate  is  not  re- 
quired for  successful  sugar  making  from  beets. 
A  good  supply  of  rain  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, especially  in  August  and  September  is  re- 
quired, and  something  depends  upon  the  vari- 
eties used. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  this  branch 
of  industry  cannot  be  undertaken  in  this  coun- 
try. The  climate  of  a  majo^ty  of  the  States 
would  seem  to  be  suited  to  their  growth,  and 
a  ready  market  would  be  found  at  home  for 
any  quantity  produced.  Unlike  cane  sugar, 
cotton,'  tobacco,  hops,  and  some  other  crops, 
beets  do  not  exhaust  the  soil  without  leaving 
anything  to  be  returned  to  it.  The  tops  and 
cake  will  feed  a  large  amount  of  stock,  and 
thus  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  Eu- 
rope much  of  the  labor  is  done  by  women,  and 
in  this  country  skilled  laborers  would  not  be 
required  to  any  great  extent  in  the  cultivation. 
One  or  more  establishments  have  been  already 
commenced  in  Illinois,  where  German  labor- 
ers are  employed. 

The  making  of  sugar  from  Sorghum,  in  this 
country,  has  thus  far  been  a  failure,  although 
considerable  quantities  of  good  syrup  or  mo-, 
lasses  are  made. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  Na- 
poleon started  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar. 
During  this  period  much  has  been  done  by 
chemical  investigation  and  mechanical  con- 
trivance, to  improve  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture. 

Having  the  advantage  of  European  experi- 
ence and  skill,  we  may  start  in  the  business 
under  favorable  circumstances. 


Gbaftino  Wax. — J.  J.  Tholbas  recommends 
one  pint  linseed  oil,  six  poimds  rosin,  one  pound 
beeswax,  melted  together,  to  be  applied  warm 
with  a  brush,  or  to  be  worked  with  wet  hands  into 
a  mass  and  drawn  out  into  ribbons. 
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From  the  Hartford  Advocate. 

THB  BLACKSMITH'S  PBETT7  DAUQH- 

T£B. 


Why  do  the  horrea  come  alwaya  at  noon 

To  he  »hod  ai  the  hlaoksmith'a  shop  ? 
At  noon  time,  whun  the  eon  la  ttill, 
When  the  hlaokamUh  ia  fired  1  agalnat  hi*  will 
To  real,  and  hia  work  to  atop  ? 

Jnat  at  noon,  fkrom  hia  honae  on  the  hUIj         • 

A  girl  wlih  a  pall  romia  thence; 
Bmllea  come  ou  her  lip«,  on  her  obeeka  a  glow, 
Aa  i^he  aeea  Iha  hori- e a  tied  in  a  row, 

Along  by  the  biackf  mith*a  fence. 

Oh,  bat  the  b1ackam1-h*a  danghter  Sa  fair  I 
And  the  horaea  all  iuok  at  each  other, 

Aa  much  aa  to  »av,  "Now  ian'c  ate  aweet? 

We  kbO  w  why  our  maatera  aay  that  our  feet 
Are  giving  th«m  ao  mnoh  bother." 

The  bell  rings  one,  and  the  blaokamith  cries, 

'  Now,  then,  for  work  right  away  I" 
But  most  of  th  m  aay  that  ita  growing  late, 
And  they  really  think  they'd  better  wait, 
And  come  on  some  other  day. 

Oh,  blanksmith'a  danghter,  your  mother,  too, 

Waa  fair  ^hen  your  father  aought  ber  I 
You're  going  In  the  way  thatahe  haa  trod, 
Youll  b^  a  wife  e  e  tboae  noraee  are  abod^ 
Oh,  blackamitb'a  pretty  danghter  I 


mSSW    FUBUCAITOBTB. 

On  Beats  ard  Baddles,  Bita  and  Bitting,  and  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Re^t{yenela  in  Uoraea.  By 
Francia  Dw>cr,  M^jor  of  Hueaara  in  the  Imperial 
Aufetrian  Beryl  e.  Jfbiladelphia :  J.  B.  LippiiicoU  & 
Co.    1869.    £z.ra  cloth,  $2.    Sd6pagea. 

Wo  are  glad  to  see  a  book  on  the  snt^jccts  of 
seats,  saddles  and  bits.  The  **Society  for  the  Pre- 
yention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals"  can  scarcely  find  a 
more  appropriate  field  f  jf  their  beneficent  action, 
than  that  occupied  by  this  yolnme.  The  bits  that 
are  put  into  the  tender  month  of  the  horse,  the 
.  saddles  that  are  put  on  his  sensitive  back,  and 
the  position  and  action  of  the  rider,  are  subjects 
of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the  attention  and 
study  of  the  horseman.  Though  written  by  a 
military  man,  the  principles  discussed  in  the  text 
and  illustrated  by  the  numerous  engravings  in  this 
volume,  are  applicable  to  the  horse  on  the  farm  or 
on  the  road.  The  author  explains  and  illustrates 
the  mechanical  principles  involved  not  only  in  the 
construction  of  caddies  and  bits,  but  also  in  the 
frame- work  of  the  horse,  or  "the  machine,"  as  it 
is  termed  in  the  frontispiece.  As  &  specimen  of 
the  writer's  style,  we  copy  the  following  from  his 
remarks  on  bitting  :— 

"How  many  horses,  especially  young  ones,  are 
made  restive,  and  become  plungers,  bolters,  or 
rearers  through  the  intolerable  pain  occasioned  by 
bits  that  are  wholly  unsuited  to  their  moutbs,  and 
sometimes  fitter  for  a  rhinoceros  than  so  sensitive 
and  delicate  an  animal  as  the  horse.  Many  a  curb, 
striDghait,  and  spavin  are  originated  by  the  use,  or 
rather  abuse,  of  bits  whose  lever  power  Is  so  ex- 
cessive that  it  is  Impossible  to  regulate  their  ac- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  very  numerous  instances 
in  which  bits  are  placed  in  such  a  position  in  the 
horse's  mouth  as  to  act  on  the  animal's  head  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction  to  that  intended  by  the 
rider,  and  thus,  in  copjnnction  with  the  misplaced 


burden  of  the  rider,  assist  In  throwing  down  the 
bearer." 

On  another  page  will  be  foand  a  copy  of  ooe 

of  the  illustrations  of  the  work. 

Tbs  "NnftH  AwuAL  Report  of  <he  Board  of  Agif- 
cul  nre  of  the  Province  of  New  Brnnawick.  Fr<(itr- 
ickaoo,  1868. 

This  is  2  pamphlet  of  152  large  pages,  giving  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  with  an  account 
of  thei^  transactions  during  the  year  1868.  We 
are  not  a  little  surprised  to  leam  that  this  Province 
does  not  produce  all  the  food  required  by  its  pop- 
ulation, and  that  the  breadstuff  >  imported  amount- 
ed to  $1,265,175  in  1861.  One  reason  assigned  for 
this  deficiency  is  that  many  farmers  divide  their 
attention  between  farming  and  lumbering ;  pursuits 
that  do  not  hannonize.  The  latter  being  specula- 
tive, often  proves  precarious.  There  were  fourteen 
agricultural  societies  in  the  Province  entitled  to 
grants  in  1868.  Oats,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  are 
produced  more  largely  than  wheat,  barley  or  com, 
—the  latter  crop  being  less  cultivated  than  for- 
merly. 

The  Ambsican  Farmbb,  Baltimore,  Md.,  one  of 
our  most  valuable  monthly  exchanges,  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  establishment,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  present  month,  by  a  review  of 
the  contents  of  the  first  number,  printed  April  2, 
1819.    The  writings  of  Wm.  Cubbett,  Chancellor 
Livingstone,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  iti  columns.    A  de- 
tailed statement  is  given  by  Mr.  Barney,  of  Port 
Penn,  of  his  "big  oxen."    One  of  them  called 
"Columbus,"    weighed    alive    2962,    the    other 
"Delaware,"  2683  pounds.    Prime  pieces  were  sold 
at  fifty  cents  per  pound.    There  are  several  notices 
of  fat  hogs  copied  from  a  Boston  paper.    One 
merchant  had  purchased  60,000  pounds  of  very 
nice  pork  raised  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
A  hog  killed  in  Easton,  Mass.,  by  Cyrus  Lathrop, 
weighed  742  pounds,  at  one  year  and  eight  months 
old. 

The  American  Farmer  is  three  years  older  than 
the  New  Enolamd  Farheb,  and  was  the  first 
agrieolinral  paper  printed  in  America.  There 
are  now  more  agricultural  papers  published  in  the 
cotmtry  than  the  American  Farmer  is  years  old. 


— A  correspondent  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph 
wishes  that  he  could  make  the  truth  vivid  to  every 
keeper  of  cows,  that  the  care  of  them  is  something 
that  requires  knowledge  and  painstaking  in  details. 
Cows  mnst  not  be  neglected  or  deprived  of  snffl- 
cient  food.  Good  shelter  and  abundance  of  food 
they  mast  have  if  we  would  make  them  profitable. 
Evenness  of  local  temperature  is  a  necessity.  If 
the  weather  is  cold  or  wet  without  doors,  they 
should  be  made  warm  or  dry  within  the  stable. 
If  the  sun  shines  too  hot,  they  should  have  the 
privilege  of  shade.  When  a  cow  becomes  wkom- 
fortabU  the  flow  of  her  milk  is  restrahied.  A  cow 
will  return  to  yon  jost  in  proportion  »  yon  confer 
open  her. 
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Don't  be  tisnned ;  this  i«  nuther  an  Atoer- 
iam  "agricultural  horse  trot,"  nor  an  English 
"iteeple  chue."  Itaipnipoae  is  to  show  bow 
men  ride,  rather  than  Etow  hones  go.  Riding 
ii  an  art,  and  must  be  acquired,  like  other 
arts,  by  atudj  and  practice.  OccasJonall/. 
howeTcr,  a  man  aeenu  to  be  a  bom  rider,  and 
takes  to  the  saddle  naturally  as  some  do  to  ma- 
sic,  mechanica  or  painting.  But  most  of  ua  are 
not  thus  gifted,  and  s^ill  in  horsemansliip  as 
well  as  in  other  professions  is  acquired  by  hard 
stadj  and  loQg  continued  practice.  Our  cut 
is  copied  from  a  new  work  on  Seala  and  8ad- 
dla,  BUt  and  Bitting,  noticed  on  another 
page,  and  is  designed  to  illustrate  a  bad  and 
good  aeat,  and  to  enforce  the  caution  given  to 
the  rider  "not  to  stick  out  his  rump  as  if  it 
did  not  belong  to  him."  We  can  attempt  no 
synopsis  of  the  principles  discussed  or  the  di- 
rections given  in  this  volume.  We  mu:t, 
however,  give  tbe  reply  of  Major  Dwyer  to 
the  question,  "What  is  a  man  to  sit  on? 
Well,  be  has  two  bones  in  his  seat,  which  we 
venture,  in  imitation  of  German  phraseology, 
to  call  his  'sitting-bones,'  and  a  third  in  rear 
— that  on  which  long  ago  Lord  Monboddo 
built  his  celebrated  theory,  since  improved  on 
by  Darwio,  of  the  human  race  having  been  | 
originally  -developed  from  monkeys ;  this  third  | 
bone  completes,  vrith  the  other  two,  a  trian- 
gular basis  for  the  human  seat  on  horso-back,  , 
and,  be  it  said,  a  much  more  efScient  one  than  | 
for  the  theory  in  question.  If  the  angle  of  j 
tbe  hip-bone  comes  to  be  perpendicular  over 
the  Htting-bone  at  the  same  side,  the  rider's  | 


I  weight  will  rest  on  this  triangular  basis,  whidi, 
being  the  largest  avulable  for  the  purpose, 
affords  the  greatest  degree  of  stability  to  the 
seat.  If,  however,  the  perpendicular  from  the 
hip  bone  falls  to  fA«  rear  of  the  sitting-bone, 
the  leg  and  thigh  are  immediately  thrown  for- 
ward to  the  horse's  shoulder,  the  rider's  back 
is  converted  into  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
his  weight  sways  about  unsteadily  on  the  Mon- 
boddo corner  of  the  triangle.  Finally,  if  the 
aforesaid  perpendicular  fall  in  front  of  the 
sitting-bone,  tbe  fork-seat  is  achieved,  the 
thighs  come  back  toward  the  hoi^e's  tail,  tlie 
rider's  body  is  cafried  forward  by  every  move- 
ment of  the  animal,  because  it  rests  only  on 
two  points  instead  of  three,  and  this  may  J)0  . 
styled  the  'muff  school  of  eqaestrianiem.'" 


AGRicuLTnRK  Lv  CniN*. — The  Chinamen, 
who  walk  over  bridges  built  two  thousand 
years  ago,  who  cultivated  the  cotton  plant  cen- 
turies before  this  country  was  hearn  of,  who 
fed  the  silk  worm  before  King  Solomon  built 
his  throni;,  have  fifl^  thousand  square  miles 
around  Shanghai  which  are  called  the  Garden 
of  China,  and  which  have  been  tilled  by  count- 
less generations,  and  are  as  productive  now  as 

The  area  is  as  large  as  New  Tork  and 
Pennsylvania  combing,  and  is  all  meadow 
land  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  river; 
lakes,  rivers,  canib — a  complete  network  of 
water  communication;  the  land  under  the 
highest  tilth;  three  crops  a  year  harvested; 
population  so  dense  that  wherever  you  look, 
yon  see  men  and  wcmen  in  blue  pants  and" 
blotise,  BO  numerous  that  you  liaey  some  fair 
or  muster  is  comine  off,  and  all  hands  have 
turned  out  for  a  holiday. — Walem  Ftanur, 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
AMOI7NT  OF  SBSD  FOB  POTATOES. 

This  question  has  been  nnder  discussion  for 
years,  and  the  views  of  growers  are  appa- 
rently as  much  at  variance  as  when  the  subject 
was  first  broached.  Whei\  doctors  disagree, 
who  shall  decide,  unless  it  be  the  patients  ? 
As  I  could  learn  nothing  satisfactory  to  my 
mind  from  the  expressed  opinions  of  my  neigh- 
bors, I  determined  to  test  the  matter  myself. 

One  says  plant  large  potatoes  whole,  an- 
other large  ones  cut,  another  small  ones  whole, 
and  so  on  to  the  end ;  but  abk  any  one  of 
them  why  say  you  so,  and  they  answer,  oh,  I 
planted  mine  so  and  had  a  good  crop,  or  I 
always  plant  such  ones  and  I  generally  have 
good  potatoes.  Now  it  must  be  a  very  poor 
method  indeed  that  will  not  sometimes  pro- 
duce good  results,  whether  applied  to  planting 
potatoes,  sowing  wheal,  or  ext^pminating  Can- 
ada thistles.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is 
the  best  method  of  doing  these  things,  and 
one  that  will  produce  good  results  uniformly. 

The  past  season  I  have  experimented  a  little 
with  potatoes  in  order  to  ascertain  what  kind 
of  seed  and  the  quantity  to  use.  The  ground 
was  a  slaty  loam  and  had  been  mowed  for 
eighteen  years,  and  was  broken  up  and 
planted  to  corn  last  year,  without  manure, 
giving  thirty- eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  Meas- 
ured off  one  acre,  twenty  rods  long  and  eight 
wide.  The  land  was  marked  both  ways,  five 
rows  to  the  rod,  and  planted  to  potatoes, 
without  manure.  They  were  planted  April 
23,  and  covered  two  inches  deep.  The  first 
ei^ht  rows  lengthwise  of  the  piece  were  planted 
with  one  piece  to  the  hill,  two  eyes  on  a  piece. 
The  next  eight  rows,  with  two  pieces,  making 
four  eyes  to  the  hill.  The  third  eight  rows 
three  pieces,  or  six  eyes.  The  fourth,  one 
small  potato  whole.  The  fifth,  one  large  po- 
tato whole.  The  first  rows  had  two  stalks  to 
the  hill  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  hills,  the 
rest  only  one.  The  stalks  were  large  and 
much  branched  near  the  ground,  but  did  not 
cover  the  ground  as  much  as  either  of  the 
others.  Number  two  had  three  to  four  stalks 
to  the  hill,  and  were  nearly  as  large  as  those 
in  number  one.  Number  three  had  four  to 
six  stalks  to  the  hill,  but  they  were  more  slen- 
der than  either  of  the  former.  Number  four 
had  from  four  to  ten  stalks  to  the  hill,  which 
were  very  slender,  especially  where  there  were 
more  than  five  stalks  in  a  hill.  Number  five 
had  from  five  to  eight  stalks  to  the  hill,  and 
were  more  stocky  than  number  four.  Dug 
the  ninth,  tenth  and  twelfth  of  October,  and 
accurately  weighed,  with  the  followiog  re- 
sults :'— 


Ko.  1 . 
No.  2. 
Ko.3. 

xro.». 


Lbt.  large 
potatoes. 


S460 
2880 
22^0 

2065 
2230 


Ba.  of 

60B»s. 
41 
48 
39 
841^ 
87  10 


Lba.    Bath-  Total  wgt. 

imall     els.  large  ft  sm. 

IH  25M 

m  20&6 

2X  2146 

4  4T-00  2842 

8  S410 


00 

U 

165 

287 

180 


Omitting  fra<^ions,  the  yield  per  acre  for 
each  plat  would  be  respectively  212,  246,  203, 
195,  and  200  bushels.  It  will  be  seen  that 
four  eyes  to  the  hill  give  the  most  potatoes, 
it  being  thirty-four  bushels  more  to  the  acre 
than  the  next  highest;  and  fifty-one  bushels 
more  than  the  least. 

From  this  experiment  I  infer  that  four  stalks 
are  aa  many  as  ought  to  be  left  in  a  hill. 
Small  potatoes  usually  have  as  many  eyes  aa 
large  ones,  and  consequently  when  used  Jor 
seed  an  excess  is  often  planted. 

The  lai^est  potatoes  were  on  No.  1  ami 
No.  2 ;  Nos.  3  and  5  were  about  alike ;  in 
No.  4  they  were  considerably  the  smallest. 

In  plat  No.  1,  I'  observed  that  where  only 
one  eye  grew,  the  yield  was  about  three- 
fourths  as  much  as  where  two  came.  This 
suggests  another  question,  viz. :  does  the 
amount  of  potato  left  with  the  eye  afifect  the 
produce  P  Here  is  a  chance  for  further  expe- 
riment, by  taking  just  the  eye  alone ;  also  the 
eye  with  a  small  piece  of  the  flesh  and  so  in- 
crease it  until  we  get  the  whole  potato,  with 
all  but  one  of  the  eyes  taken  out, — ^all  to  be 
planted  separately  afid  (he  produce  noted. 

That  four  stalks  to  the  hill  are  better  than 
more,  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  result  of  an- 
other experiment  made  with  a  few  hills  on 
another  piece,  where  I  planted  200  hills,  one- 
half  wiih  large  and  the  rest  with  small  pota- 
toes, one  in  a  hill,  and  whole.  One-fourth  of 
each  kind  was  thinned  at  the  first  hoe  ng,  to 
two  stalks  in  the  hill;  one-fourth  to  four 
stalks ;  one-fourth  to  six,  and  the  remainder 
left  as  they  came  up.  The  difference  in  yield 
between  the  lar^e  and  small  see4  was  bat 
little,  but  the  difference  between  the  hills  left 
to  themselves  and  those  thinned  out  was  as 
g.eac  as  in  the  experiment  above  detailed. 

Thus  I  conclude  that  it  makes  but  little 
difference  whether  we  plant  just  what  eyes  we 
wish  to  stand,  or  plant  moru  and  thin  them 
out,  only  it  is  a  waste  of  seed,  and  like  the 
beet  and  carrot  bed,  never  get  thinned  oat. 
I  intend  to  repeat  the  experiment  next  sea* 
son;  but  my  manner  of  planting  the  main 
crop  can  be  inferred  from  the  above.         j. 

Oak  Em,  N.  r.,  April,  1869. 


Totaid,   11,005        103  5-12      707       13 17-00        12,708 


For  the  Xetp  England  Farmer. 
VAISOT  STOCK. 

Our  experience  seems  to  prove  that  no 
thoroughbred  animal  can  be  so  profitable  for 
farming  purposes,  as  half  or  quarter  bloods ; 
or  rather  a  cross  of  different  breeds  is  better 
than  any  full-blood. 

For  instance,  in  sheep,  a  cross  between  Mef- 
rinos  and  Cotswolds  will  give  good  sized 
mutton  and  a  good  superfine  c|aaIiQr  of  wool, 
much  better  for  practical  use  m  New  England 
than  either  the  full-blooded  Merino  or  Cota- 
wold. 

Again,  in  horses,  each  different  breed  baa 
▼ariouB  good  points,  but  are  lacking  in  other 
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desirable  ones.    A  good  horse  for  a  farmer 
should  possess  all  the  good  points. 

So  in  cattle.  Probably  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  single  animal  of  any  particular 
breed,  which  woiud  show  all  the  good  points 
requisite  for  use  on  our  New  EngUnd  farms. 
One  of  the  best  milch  cows  the  writer  ever 
knew  was  a  cross  of  Devon  with  Native. 
Another  superior  one  was  half  Dutch,  part 
Ayrshire  and  Native.  Most  people  acquainted 
with  the  different  breeds  are  aware  that  the 
Devons  are  not  great  milkers,  though  the  oxen 
are  handsome  and  good  workers,  but  not  so 
good  for  beef  as  the  Durhams,  while  the 
Durbams  are  not  noted  as  great  milkers.  The 
Dutch  are  good  milkers,  but  are  not  so  good 
f jr  fattening,  as  they  do  not  take  on  flesh  so 
readily  as  a  more  compact  breed.  And  no 
experienced  feeder  would  think  of  taking  the 
Jersey's  for  stall-feeding. 

Feople  are*  often  disappointed  in  new  or 
fincy  breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep,  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  fancy  breeds  have  been  kept  in 
a  fancy  manner,  and  often  their  superiority 
consists  mainly  in  their  having  been  reared 
and  kept  upon  the  best  the  land  affords,  and 
they  usually  fall  away  and  dwindle  to  insig- 
nificance when  treated  as  native  breeds  have 
been.  Many  farmers  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  have  been  sadly  disappointed  with 
fancy*  Merino  sheep  which  have  cost  tbem 
fancy  prices.  In  many  cases  these  sheep  have 
dwindled  and  died*when  treated  as  the  Native 
sheep  are  usually. 

Having  examined  different  herds  of  supe- 
rior Dnrnam  cattle,  owned  by  noted  breeders 
in  Vermont  and  Canada,  I  have  invariably 
found  upon  inquiry  that  large  quantities  of 
grain  were  fed  to  such  stock  the  year  round ; 
*  and  I  am  satbfied  that  in  no  instance  was  the 
owner  repaid  for  his  outlay  by  any  cash  value 
received ;  although  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  such  fine  ani- 
mals might  repay  the  man  of  wealth  for  his 
care  and  expense;  and  occasionally  a  slight 
return  is  received  by  the  sale  of  an  animal  at 
a  fancy  price. 

In  some  cases,  doubtless,  the  breeders  of 
fancy  cattle  may  confer  a  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, but  usually  the  parties  purchasing  such 
cattle  for  practical  use  lose  by  the  operation, 
for  the  reason  that  with  common  feed  they  are 
sure  to  depreciate.  We  are  aware  that  it 
would  well  pay  most  farmers  to  take  better 
care^t  f  their  stock,  and  feed  better  than  they 
do  at  present ;  bat  until  they  conclude  to  take 
fancy  care  of  their  animab,  they  had  better 
not  purchase  fancy  stock  of  any  kind. 

Cabmos. 
Beading,  Mass.,  Feb.  24, 1869. 


remarks  of  our  correspondent  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  wool  for  * 'practical  use''  from  a 
cross  of  the  Merinos  and  Cotswolds  may  be 
correct  so  far  as  certain  uses  are  concerned, 
and  incorrect  as  respects  other  uses.  Pure 
Cotswold  or  Leicester  wool  we  understand 
possesses  certain  qualities,— -length  and  gloss, 
— ^which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
certain  styles  of  goods ;  and  that  these  quali- 
ties are  lost  by  a  cross  with  the  Merinos. 
Hence  if  this  wool  is  not  grown  in  the  United 
States  it  must  be  obtained  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  generally  believed  that  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country  can  supply  the  various 
grades  of  wool  required  by  our  manufacturers, 
and  in  fact  they  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  them  to  do  so.  It  is  therefore  our 
duty  as  well  as  our  interest  to  ascertain  what 
kinds  of  wool  is  required  by  these  manufac- 
turers, as  well  as  to  determine  which  is  best 
for  ''practical  use  in  New  England." 


Remabks. — ^As  Mr.  J.  A.  Harwood,  of 
Littleton,  Mass.,  said  in  hb  remarks  at  the 
Milk  Producers'  Meeting,  at  Nashua^  we  need 
the  thoroughbreds  to  get  the  crosses.    The 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

In  the  Faiimer  of  March  27,  friend  Nichols 
of  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  writes  for  information 
about  a  disease  in  his  (lock  of  sheep  and  the 
fatality  that  attends  it.  If  it  is  a  disease,  it 
must  be  contagious,  for  we  hear  from  all  quar- 
ters, not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  the 
Western  States,  of  unusual  mortality  among 
sheep.  In  this  vicinity  some  farmers  have 
lost  naif  their  flocks,  and  appearances  indicate 
that  many  more  must  follow  soon. 

It  has  been  like  rowing  against  the  tide  to 
keep  sheep  during  the  past  three  years ;  but 
just  as  the  market  prospects  begin  the  brighten 
tip  a  little,  our  flocks  are  dying  by  thousands. 
Every  farmer  is  interested  in  finding  a  remedy 
and  applying  it,  to  stay  this  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  property.  But  in  coming  to  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  disease,  whether  in  plants,  ani- 
mals or  persons,  a  careful  investigation  of 
matters  and  facts  prior  to  its  fatal  termina- 
tion is  necessary. 

D  (ring  the  war,  when  wool  was  high,  and 
sheep  raising  paid  enormous  profit:^,  the  health 
and  comfort  of  most  all  flocks  were  carefully 
looked  after,  and  the  losses  were  few  by  sick- 
ness. Then  the  sheep  had  the  best  of  hay,  a 
feed  of  corn  once  a  day,  all  the  roots  that 
were  raised,  besides  oats,  shorts,  beans,  oil 
meal,  &c.  What  a  contrast  with  their  pres- 
ent neglect !  I  have  heard  a  number  of  sheep- 
owners,  within  two  years,  say  ^ive  the  sheep 
meadow  hay,  and  let  them  die  if  they  will,  for 
there  is  no  profit  in  them.  Many  have  got 
entirely  discouraged  and  sold  out,  losing 
money  by  the  operation.  Some  of  these  men 
would  go  half  a  mile  "to  kick  a  sheep." 
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Perhaps  there  has  been  something  more 
than  mere  neglect  to  caase  eheep  to  do  so 
badly  the  past  season.  Last  summer  there 
was  an  unusual  amount  of  rain,  and  in  July  a 
rust  struck  the  gras*',  destroying  nearly  half 
the  nutriment  of  the  hay  that  was  not  cut 
until  vexy  late  in  the  season.  If  enough  grain 
to  make  up  this  deficiency  in  the  nutriment  of 
hay  had  been  given,  possibly  eheep  would 
have  done  as  well  as  common ;  but  their  stom- 
achs may  not  have  been  capable  of  receiving 
enough  of  this  inferior  hay  and  digesting  it,  to 
sustain  life  and  keep  the  functions  of  the  body 
in  healthy  action. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  lost  thirty-fi .  e  sheep 
out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  most  of  them 
d}  ing  after  going  out  to  grass.  I  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  tho  <;ause,  until  informed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Couch,  of  Salisbury,  that  it  must  be 
the  '*rot,"  in  which  the  blood  turns  into  water. 
For  a  cure  he  recommended  ashes  mixed  with 
salt  and  sulphur.  I  gave  only  five  pailfuls, 
one  part  sulphur,  three  of  salt,  and  four  of 
ashes,  well  mixed.  I  think  this  cui  ed  them, 
for  none  died  after  using  this  mixture  ten 
days.  The  affected  sheep  did  not  appear  to 
suffer  much,  were  not  sick  more  than  one  day, 
and  were  mostly  in  fdr  flesh.  I  cut  the  throat 
of  one,  before  dying,  and  sot  about  half  a 
pint  of  light  watery  blood,  that  would  not 
coagulate  on  cooling.  On  cutting  into  the 
throat  immediately  after  death,  no  blood  could 
be  found,  only  a  frothy,  slipp  :ry  substance. 

If  Mr.  Nichols^  sheep  are  m  fair  flesh,  I 
should  think  from  his  description  it  was  the 
rot  that  troubld  his  flocks.  It  is  the  best 
course  to  keep  sheep  well, — ^that  is,  guniog 
in  flesh,  from  the  time  they  come  to  the  bam 
until  they  go  to  the  pasture  again.  Give 
them  sulphur  enough  to  kill  all  the  ticks  and 
keep  off  disease.  Those  persons  that  do  so, 
reap  twice  the  profit,  and  nave  a  conscience 
devoid  of  offence.  G.  F.  Quimby. 

Warner,  N.  H,,  AprU,  1869. 


l\>r  the  Kern  England  Farttmr, 
IN  MBBINO  WOOIi. 

Previous  to  1861  and  1862,  comparatively 
little  complaint  was  heard  from  manufacturers 
or  dealers  in  regard  to  the  yolkiness  of  the 
Merino  wool.  I)uring  the  years  immediately 
following,  there  was  great  speculation  and  ex- 
citement in  relation  to  wool,  and  complaints 
were  heard  from  dealers  in  regard  to  the  sud- 
den and  alarming  increase  of  yolk  in  the  fleeces 
of  Merino  sheep,  and  the  prejudice  thus  ex- 
cited against  this  valuable  breed  still  operates 
to  a  considerable  extent.' 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
whether  this  sudden  increase  was  artificial  or 
natural,  and  whether  its  injurious  effects  ought 
still  to  continue.  During  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  high  prices  for  wool  and  sheep,  which 
prevailed  daring  the  war,  many  breeders 
and  speculators  resorted  to  all  known  ex- 


pedients to  temporarily  increase  the  veiglit 
of  their  fleeces,  well  knowing  that  a  monster 
fleece  would  help  sell  the  animal  for  a  mon- 
ster price. 

In  order,  then,  to  obtain  a  thirty-pound 
fleece,  it  was  necessary  that  fifty,  uxty  or  even 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it  shoula  be  yolk,  or 
as  some  term  it,  "grease.^'  In  order  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  this  yolk,  the  sheep  were 
housed  from  rain  summer  and  winter ;  for  wa- 
ter is  as  fatal  to  "grease"  as  it  is  to  '^salt  and 
sugar,"  and  the  sheep  were  also  fed  the  year 
round  with  the  richest  of  grain.  Some  jock- 
eys, also,  fearing  that  even  with  these  appli- 
ances they  should  not  beat  all  creation,  re- 
sorted to  outside  applications  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  "contraband  hue,"  and  drew  upon 
the  neighboring  merchants  for  the  oil  which 
their  fleeces  lacked  of  the  desired  weights. 
Sheep  of  this  character,  being  widely  dissemi- 
nated, became  in  time  to  be  taken  as  types  of 
the  improved  Merino.  Their  fleeces,  also,  in  due 
time  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  shrinking,  as  they  naturally  would,  vastly 
more  than  Merino  wool  was  ever  known  to 
shrink  before,  created  the  prejudice  against 
Merino  sheep,  which  in  many  localities  still 
exists. 

The  great  decrease  in  price  of  wool  and 
sheep  has  removed  all  temptation  for  summer 
bousmg  or  pampering;  because  it  cannot  be 
made  to  pay,  and  the  Merino  flocks  of  the 
country  to-day,  except  in  rare  instances,  are 
bleached  by  the  storms  of  summer,  and  are 
simply  well  kept  in  the  winter.  The  fleeces 
of  such  flocks  are  no  more  oily  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  while  the  staple  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  evenness  and  fineness  as 
well  as  in  amount  of  pure  wool. 

From  this  plain  statement  of  what  every  in- 
telligent wool- grower  knows  to  be  true,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  apparent  increase  of  oily  wool 
during  the  war  was  a  {timulated  and  forced 
^'product,  and  not  a  natural  secretion.  Conse- 
quently the  Merino  flocks  of  the  country  are 
really  more  valuable  than  ever  before,  for  the 
reason  that  they  }ield  more  wool  of  a  better 
and  more  uniform  quality  than  any  sheep  have 
ever  done  before  them.  e.  r.  s. 

Windsor,  F2.,  JprU,  1869. 


OUIiTUAB  OF  THB  AUINOB. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Country  OenUe- 
man,  Mr.  N.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  says 
that  about  ten  years  ago  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and 
the  then  neglected  quince  he  made  a  specialty, 
planting  three-quarters  of  an  acre  at  ten  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  fourth  year  after  plant- 
ing he  sold  quinces  enough  to  pay  for  the 
trees,  and  each  year  since,  with  but  one  fail- 
ure, he  has  had  good  crops  increasing  in  quan- 
tity and  qualitv. 

At  the  last  Ohio  State  Fair  his  quinces  took 
all  the  premiums  for  this  fruit.    The  Orange 
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quince  is  the  beet  that  ripens  with  him.  He 
values  Ray ^8  Matemoth  on  account  of  its  large 
size,  handsome  form,  beantifol  color  and  good 
quality.  ^  With  him  the  pear  quince  grows  to 
a  good  size  and  ripens  after  the  orange,  pro- 
longing the  season.  He  does  not  recommend 
the  planting  of  pear  quinces  extent^ively. 

Mr.  Ohmer  says  that  he  planted  the  trees 
in  his  drtt  orduurd  ten  feet  apart,  each  way, 
but  the  branches  have  now  grown  into  each 
other  £0  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
through  the  orchard.  He  has  since  practiced 
and  unhesitatingly  recommends  fifteen  feet  as 
near  enough  to  plant  the  quinces  on  good  soil. 
The  tree  is  quite  handsome  when  properly 
pruned  by  cutting  out  all  interfering  limbs 
within  the  tree  and  cutting  back  such  as  grow 
out  of  proportion.  He  fp^^des  the  ground 
every  spring  and  scatters  a  peck  of  coiu  ashes 
around  each  tree.  He  finds  common  salt  the 
best  manure  on  the  quince  and  applies  about 
one  quart  to  the  ground  under  each  tree  after 
the  soil  has  been  spaded  and  another  quart 
when  the  quinces  are  about  half  grown. 
Last  year  he  sold  three  hundred  bu^eb  of 
quinces  from  his  orchard  of  three  quarters  of 
an  acre,  at  $2  50  to  $3.00  per  bubhel.  This 
fact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments  in  favor 
of  planting  and  cultivating  the  quince. 


irORFOLK  COTTNTY,   MASS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tho  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  this  county,  at  Dedbam,  March  31,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  has  been  pre&id  At  of  the 
association  for  twenty  years,  and  under  whose  effi- 
cient administration  the  society  has  been  highly 
prosperous,  resigned  his  office.  In  his  valedictory 
address,  he  alludes  in  fitting  terms  to  many  of  nls 
asfociates  who  have  "finished  their  coDrse."  The 
Norfolk,  he  informs  us,  was  the  first  society  in  the 
State  "to  purchase  lands,  erect  a  hall  and  take  fees 
for  admission  to  the  gates.  It  was  the  first  to  ad- 
mit ladies  t6  the  rights  of  membership  and  to  the 
participation  in  the  festivities  of  the  annual  feast. 
From  the  Norfolk  Society  emanated  the  idea  of 
establishing  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, now  a  department  of  the  government,  and 
now  working  harmoniously  with  all  the  other  so- 
cieties. Here,  too,  originated  the  first  general  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  agrlcnltaral  educa- 
tion, which  have  culminated  ia  the  establishment 
of  that  popular  and  promising  institution,  the 
Massachusetts  Agricaltural  College;  and  here, 
also,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  make  the  record, 
was  conceived  the  project  of  the  United  States  Ag- 
ricaltural Society,  which,  until  the  late  conflict, 
was  exerting  a  happy  influence  on  the  agricultural 
and  political  interests  of  the  country." 

Besolntions  of  thanks  for  his  services,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  hope  that  bis  health  may  he  per- 
fectly restored,  and  his  lifb  of  usefulness  pro- 
longed f  jr  the  benefit  of  those  public  institutions, 
and  those  private  relations  with  which  he  is  con- 


nected, wereJkSopted  by  the  Society.  He  was  also 
constituted  the  first  honorary  President  of  the  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Society. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  1869 :— 

Prwidfti*— Hon  John  S  Eldredffe  of  C  nton. 

Honorary  PreHdent^Hoxu  Maraball  P.  Wilder  of 
Dor  hes'tr 

Vice  PruU/evta—'Bon,  Araos  A.  Lavrecce  of  Brook- 
lyn; Hon.  »nih  C  iry  of  Foxbor*,';  MeBsn.  S  W.  Rlch- 
ardM>D  ef  Frao&I'n ;  E.  l*n«kfr  of  Mliioa;  Henry  Grew 
of  Hyde  P  irk ;  S.  Sione  of  Dedham. 

Secrefary^H.  O.  Flildrah  of  Dedbam. 

Tretuurer^C.  O.  Charcbit)  of  Dedbam,  and  tlie  us- 
ual fiaance  and  executive  commltteea. 


Improvement  in  Vaeieties  or  Coen.— A 
writer  in  the  PrairU  Farmer  calls  attention  to  im- 
provement in  varieties  of  com.  He  says  that  if  as 
much  attention  was  paid  to  this  sui  ject  as  is  paid 
to  improvement  in  potatoes  and  grapes  a  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  might  be  added  to  the  crop  on 
the  area  now  cultivated  within  three  years.  The 
great  want  is  ealier  varieties  that  will  obtain  their 
growth  before  the  mid-summer  droughts  or  early 
frosts. '  He  is  now  making  experiments  in  this  di- 
ection,  and  calls  on  farmers  throughout  the  country 
to  give  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

MASSACHT78ETT8  SnOET-HOENS.^Mr.  B.  Good- 

man,  of  Lenox,  has  sold  to  W.  E.  Skinner,  Ham- 
burgh, N.  J.,  the  bull  Woodstock,  got  by  2d  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  2804.  out  of  Laura  dth  by  Brother  Jon- 
athan 2d,  2d70;  heifers,  Wbitefaee,  by  Rosalie's 
Oxfbrd,  6138,  dam  Orange  Flower  by  Red  Rover, 
2109 ;  and  Hybla,  by  Rob  Roy,  6128,  dam  Eva  Sd, 
by.Red  Dake  4295. 

The  Country  CrentlenUm  also  notices  a  recent  im- 
portation of  choice  Cotswold  Sheep  at  the  farm  of 
John  D.  Wing,  Washington,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AaBICOniTUSAIi  ITEMS. 
— As  there  were  early  frosts  last  fall,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a  little  extra  pains  to  secure  com  for 
seed  that  was  not  flrost  bitten. 

— ^Sugar  beet  grown  in  South  Jersey  has  been 
found  to  contain  twice  as  much  sugar  as  roots 
grown  in  Massachusetts. 

—Rotten  chips,  decayed  leaves,  muck,  hardwood 
ashes,  lime,  and  old,  well-rotted  bam  manure  are 
the  best  fertillaers  for  orchards. 

—One  of  the  aims  in  farming  should  be  to  pro- 
duce, as  far  as  possible,  every  thing  you  consume^ 
to  buy  nothing  you  can  raise  yourself. 

—In  the  constraction  of  the  Illinois* Central 
railroad,  Arom  Chicago  to  Cahro,  a  distance  of  365 
miles,  but  one  good  gravel  bank  was  found. 

—■Don't  keep  a  calf  tied  or  shut  ;np  in  some 
damp,  dark  comer,. with  hardly  room  enough  to 
lie  down.  He  needs  the  sunshine  as  much  as  hens, 
or  the  plants  in  the  garden. 

—Mr.  Greeley  does  not  seem  satisfied  that  his 
$100  prize  for  the  best  grape  was  awarded  to  the 
Concord.    At  a  public  meeting  in*  New  York,  he 
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recently  Baid,  "all  my  money  did,  w*  to  advertise 
a  grape  already  known ;  thus  improTcment  was 
checked,  not  stimulated.  I  am  a  little  discouraged 
by  the  result,  and  do  not  propose  to  oflfcr  another 
hank  note  for  a  plate  of  common  grapes." 

—A  correspondent  writes  to  the  New  England 
Fahmeu  that  people  have  come  to  church  in 
Bleiphs  eighteen  Sundays  in  succession,  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  this  winter. 

—After  losing  one  hundred  chickens,  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Country  Gentleman  fed  them  wlih 
the  scales  that  fall  from  heated  iron  around  a  black- 
smith's  anvil,  and  the  remainder  were  cured  and 
remain  healthy. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener^s  Monthly 
wishing  to  remove  the  old  putty  from  a  large  num- 
ber  of  sashes  stacked  them  all  in  one  pile  and 
smothered  the  whole  in  stable  manure,  just  fit  to 
make  hot  beds,  and  after  steaming  them  a  few 
days  found  the  putty  soft  and  very  easily  removed. 
—In  the  course  of  an  essay  headed,  "No.perfect 
Animal  without  perfect  Care,"  a  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentlemam  says,  every  time  a  colt,  a 
calf  or  other  young  animal  feels  miserable,  hun- 
gry, cold  or  tired,  a  mark  to  a  certain  extent  will 
be  left  on  the  general  figure. 

—A  committee  of  Boston  ladies  has  appeared 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  consulted  with  them  on  a 
plan  for  a  school  of  gardening  for  women.  They 
want  100  acres  near  a  good  market,  and  propose  to 
make  the  school  industrial  and  self-supporting. 

—A  gentleman  'of  Brookline,  Mass.,  informs  us 
that  a  neighbor  of  his,  Mr.  B.  F.  Bacon,  has  a 
coarse  wool  sheep  that  dropped  a  lamb  February 
20,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  another  lamb,  both 
of  which  she  owns,  and  is  apparently  proud  of,  as 
both  are  likely  thriving  lambs. 

—Col.  Mallet,  Frofessor  of  applied  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  says  the  droppings  of 
a  cow  for  a  year  are  worth  as  much  as  $30  worth 
of  guano ;  and  a  successful  dairyman  and  farmer 
in  Connecticut  reckons  his  stable  manure  as  worth 
^  a  year  for  each  animal. 

—The  tea  plant  is  In  successful  cultivation  some 
ten  miles  from  Knoxville,  on  the  farm  of  Capt. 
Jas.  Campbell,  where  it  has  been  grown  for  about 
ten  years.  It  is  said  that  East  Tennessee  tea 
drinkers  can  easily  raise  their  own  tea  with  very 
little  cost  or  trouble.  The  plant  is  a  deep  ever- 
green  shrub,  and  grows  about  five  feet  high.  It  Is 
hardy,  and  needs  no  protection  from  fifost. 

—Mr.  Meehan,  of  the  Gardener*9  Monthly  Is  very 
positive  as  to  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  pre- 
berve  the  tap-root  In  transplanting.  He  says  "the 
shortening  of  a  taproot  is  of  no  more  Injury  to  a 
tree  than  the  shortening  of  the  finger  nails  to  a 
man.  This  matter  was  settled  by  Senebler  and 
others  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Their  experi- 
ments wo  have  repeated;  and  no  Intelligent  man 
teaches  any  other  doctrine." 


nXTKAOTB  AHD   SEFIJ3S8. 

BABN-ITCH. — ^BBST  BKBBD  OF  CATTLB. 

Can  you  or  a^y  of  your  numerous  readers  inform 
me,  through  the  Fabmek,  of  a  remedy  f  jr  barn- 
itch  ?  It  is  very  prevalent  in  this  vicinity,  there 
being  hardly  a  stock  of  cattle  free  from  it.  1  have 
tried  the  usual  remedies,— salt,  grea&e,  sulphur, 
&c.,  but  with  little  or  no  benefit. 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  thoroughbred  stock, 
all  things  considered,  for  the  farmers  in  this  part 
cf  Maine  ?  ALViN  B.  Jo&das. 

E.  Raymond,  Me.,  1869. 

Bbmabks.— During  their  winter  confinement  to 
the  bam,  our  stock  are  hi  a  more  or  less  artificial 
condition.    They  are  crowded  into  stables  which 
are  sometimes  too  open  for  comfort,  and  sometimes 
too  close  for  health.    The  droppings  of  animals, 
both  solid  and  liquid,— not  to  speak  of  the  exhala- 
tions of  tticlr  lungs  and  skin,— emit  a  vast  amount 
of  gases  of  different  kinds,  which  are  unfit  for 
respiration.    Then  again  they  are  obliged  to  sub- 
sist on  dry  fodder,— fodder  that  owing  to  an  un- 
favorable season,  one  too  wet  or  too  dry,  may  have 
been  imperfectly  grown,,  or  over-ripe,  or  struck 
with  rust,  or  it  may  have  been  imperfectly  cared 
in  the  field,  or  have  become  moukiy  to  the  mow. 
The  ammonia  of  the  stable  may  escape  by  the  veor 
tllator,  if  your  bam  has  one,  but  what  becomes  d 
the  carbonic  and   sulphurous  gases,  which  are 
heavier  than  the  air  ?    The  effect  of  bad  air  and 
poor  food  on  men  when  crowded  into  prison  shipg 
and  Andersonvilles  is  well  known.    Scurvy,  lice, 
and  the  most  fearful  diseases  are  the  results.    If 
our  animals  could  talk  or  write,  perhaps  we  fekould 
better  understand  the  diieases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  should  watch  more  carefully  for  the 
causes  which  produce  them.    The  old  "eonjnrcr* 
who"  applied  a  pcultice  to  the  axe  that  cut  the 
man's  foot,  may  not  have  been  so  cra«y  after  alL 
And  we  are  not  sure  that  it  may  not  be  good  ad- 
vice to  you  and  your  neighbors,  who  are  troubled 
with  the  "barn-Itch,"  to  anoint  your  stables  and 
your  fodder,  instead  of  your  animals,'  not  exactly 
wlth**&alt,  grease  and  sulphur,"  but  with  a  few 
grains  of  careftil  investigation,  to  be  "well  shaken 
before  taken.'* 

In  submitting  your  Inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  the 
barn-itch  to  the  readers  of  the  Fabmbb,  we  wish, 
therefore,  to  add  the  question,  What  is  the  bam- 
'  itch,  and  what  causes  It  ? 

The  books  tell  us  that  the  Itch  in  man,  the  scab 
in  8h6ep,  and  the  mange  in  horses  and  pigs  are 
caused  by  tasects.  The  microscope  helped  them 
to  this  discovery,  and  Its  use  appears  to  be  devekip- 
ing  a  great  many  new  facts  in  relation  to  diseases 
of  men  and  animals.  But  out  West  a  fatal  disease, 
known  as  the  Mad-Itch  is  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  cattle  eating  the  Indigestible  chanklngs  of  the 
hogs  that  run  with  the  "steers"  which  are  fed  on 
cornJn  the  bundle  or  stock. 

There  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  consid- 
ered In  the  selection  of  a  breed  of  cattle  for  a  par- 
ticular locality,  that  one  must  be  governed  consid- 
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embly  by  tbem  in  making  a  choice.  If  pastares 
are  rich  and  exten&ive,  they  are  adapted  to  large 
cattle,  such  as  Short-horns,  bat  if  pastures  are 
ro^^,  subject  somewhat  to  drooght,  and  not  very 
rich,  some  smaller  and  perhaps  more  hardy  breed 
will  do  better  upon  them,-*snch  as  the  Ayrshires. 
TbeQ  other  things  mast  be  considered.  What  are 
cows  wanted  for, — ^to  supply  milk  for  the  dairy  or 
tbv  the  milkman*8  cart  ?  If  for  making  batter  for 
tfae  £unily,  merely,  the  Jersey  woald  be  preferred 
by  moat  persons,  as  the  quality  of  the  milk  Is  very 


BURSAL  SWBLLIKO. 

I  have  a  valaable  cotr  that  has  a  large  bnnch  on 
tbo  knee  of  the  foro  leg.  It  came  this  winter,  is 
quite  fiofc,  but  docs  not  appear  sore.  The  cow  is 
not  fame.  There  are  a  number  of  each  cases  in 
this 'section.  I  can  find  no  one  that  docs  anything 
for  them.  Can  I  get  any  information  through 
yoar paper?  J.  U.  Boukmb. 

OroUm  Centre,  Man.,  1869. 

Kbmabks.— This  is  a  bursal  swelling.  There 
are  certain  little  bags  called  bursss  connected  with 
ilie  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  Joints,  whose 
office  it  is  to  secrete  a  fluid  for  lubricating  the 
corfdoesof  the  joints.  These  bursas  are  often  in- 
joied  by  blows,  or  more  generally  by  the  animal 
fidliag  and  etrikiog  the  edges  of  the  joints  upon 
some  hard  substance,  as  the  head  of  a  nail,  a  stone 
or  the  sharp  comer  of  a  timber.  Inflammation 
follows,  and  a  large  quant  l^r  of  fluid  is  secreted, 
which  collects  and  enlarges  the  bag,  forming  the 
tomors  referred  to.  A  neighbor  of  oars  has  had 
acFeral  sach  cases.  He  opens  them  at  the  most 
dependinjc  part  and  presses  out  the  fluid,  and  they 
have  always  d*>ne  well.  He  has  sometimes  opened 
ihe  same  tumors  more  than  once.  The  opening 
should  be  followed  by  a  compress  and  bandage; 
carefally  applied. 

1LA.NAOEXBMT  OP  COWS  AND  OTHBB  8T00K. 

As  considerable  has  been  said  of  the  manage- 
BMDt  of  kicking  cows  I  will  give  the  resalt  of  my 
ezpeiience  in  tbe  matti  r,  the  practical  cbaractor  of 
whicD  may  he  ioferrcd  from  tbe  fact  that  in  1818, 
at  the  a;Kc  of  nine  years,  I  commenced  my  appren- 
ticeship by  being  "put  out"  to  work  on  a  larm, 
and  from  that  time  unul  i  was  twenty-one  years 
of  8g<i  I  was  employed  on  a  farm  wbere  dairies 
were  k(  pi  to  gieater  or  le»s  extent.  Since  com- 
mencing lHi?ioe^8  for  myself  I  have  kept  cows 
var>in<(  in  number  up  to  forty  a  year.  Conse- 
quently I  have  bought,  sold,  raised  and  trained  a 
^reat  many.  I  have  always  found  gentle  usage 
the  bet't  methcd  to  make  them  stand  still  to  be 
milked  or  to  do  an}?  tiling  else  I  expect  of  them. 
Uy  caule,  sheep,  and  horses  will  come  to  meet  me 
in  the  pabture  or  tleld,  after  I  have  had  them  a 
shore  time.  If  1  have  one  that  has  been  abused 
Aid  is  afraid,  I  take  coniethlng  In  my  pocket  to 
entitHT  ic  tu  me,  and  in  a  thuit  time  it  will  become 
toaic  uiid  kiud  asothtrs.  Sometimes,  when  I  have 
been  in  a  hurry  and  out  of  patience,  I  have  tied 
np  a  cow  and  given  lior  blows,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  it  was  wrong,  and  I  was  sorry  I  had 
done  it.  I  never  have  used  ropes  or  chains  or 
harbh  means  to  accomplish  milking.  I  have  done 
it  by  using  the  cows  well.  You  can  have  almost 
any  animal  kind  and  do  yoar  bidding  by  kind 


treatment,  and  without  striking  or  kicking,  or 
scolding.  There  are  occasional  exceptions.  I 
have  had  cows  that  I  could  not  make  kind  and 
gentle  by  good  usage.  But  loAead  of  attempting 
to  **break  them"  by  rough  handling  I  soon  sell  or 
make  beef  of  them.  I  hold  that  all  beasts  that  do 
our  labor  must  obey  our  commands,  but  tbcy  can 
be  made  to  do  it  in  almost  all  cases  by  using  them 
well.  Tbe  ox  is  the' noblest  animal  we  have. 
With  what  a  hearty  good  will  he  labors,  when 
properly  used.  I  have  been  often  pained  to  see 
him  abused.  If  you  are  raising  calves  for  tbe 
dairy,  learn  them  when  young  to  be  gentle.  Han- 
dle tbem  carefYilly ;  make  them  like  you  and  they 
never  will  forget  it.  When  a  heifer  has  her  first 
calf  is  the  time  to  form  her  habits.  On  such  oc- 
casions they  are  sometimes  wild  and  half  erased. 
At  that  time  in  particular  be  gentle,  kind  and 
soothing  to  them.  Every  farmer  should  so  treat 
bis  stock  that  they  will  seek  rather  than  shun  his 
company.  I  find  it  very  convenient  when  I  go 
into  the  pasture  for  my  horse  for  him  to  meet  me 
half  way.  0.  Eostbb. 

Twibridge,  Vt,,  March,  1869. 


REXEDT  FOB  WOBUS  IN  H0B8B8,  &C. 

We  noticed  in  tbe  Fabheb,  issued  Jan.  2, 1869, 
an  article  under  the  caption  of  "Remedy  for  Intes- 
tinal Worms,"  taken  from  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry,  stating  on  the  authority  of  **Mr.  £.  C. 
Uaserick  of  Lake  Village,  N.  H.,"  bow  they  may 
be  cured,  and  having  a  horse  at  that  time  very 
badly  affected  by  them,  we  immediately  deter- 
mined to  try  the  remedy  as  therein  prescribed. 
The  next  day  we  applied  the  lard  as  directed,  and 
the  very  next  succeeding  day,  took  the  animal  out 
to  use  on  the  road.  To  our  surprise,  on  seeing  the 
animal  dung,  not  one  live  worm  was  to  be  seen, 
but  one  or  two  dead  on  the  inside  of  sphincter; 
whereas,  before  the  application  of  tbe  lard,  we  no- 
ticed on  seein^he  animal  dung,  the  internal  orifice 
was  literally  covered  with  them,  so  far  as  visible, 
and  also  great  numbers  in  the  fceces.  We  contin- 
ued this  process  one  week*,  as  dhrected,  and  pro- 
nounce the  animil  cured,  as  we  suppose.  Now  if 
this  theory  should  prove  to  be  correct,  then  indeed 
it  will  be  no  longer  a  theory,  but  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  facts  are  stuoborn  things.  This  is  but  a  single 
trial  with  me,  and  may  need  farther  confirmation; 
but  if  it  should  prove  to  bo  a  remedy,  as  it  se^s 
likely  it  may,  for  intestinal  worms  in  horses,  and 
also  in  the  human  species,  as  stated  in  the  article 
referred  to,  it  mu^t  be  considered  as  a  very  simple 
and  ifiScientone  tbr  a  trouble  at  once  extremely 
annoying  if  not  serious,  and  therefore  we  do  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  make  tbe  facts  as  above  stated 
known  to  the  public,  as  desired  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to.  JOMA.  Fabnham. 

Sotdh  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  March  12, 1869. 


SINQULAB  SISEASB  of  a  PIO. — CANKER  WOBH. 

I  purchased  a  pair  of  pigs  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
last  fall;  sold  the  sow  and  kept  the  hoar.  Late  in 
the  fall  and  early  in  tbe  winter  my  pig  did  not  eat 
well,  had  the  scours,  and  grew  poor.  After  a  time 
I  succeeded  in  gettmg  him  so  that  he  eat  raw  tur- 
nips. But  althuugb  kept  in  a  clean  pen,  with  a 
dry  bed  of  India  wheat  bulls  and  shavings,  he  be 
came  covered  with  a  blick  scab  or  scurf,  carried 
his  head  on  one  side  much  of  the  time,  and  acted 
as  though  his  ears  itched,  or  head  ached.  I 
washed  him  with  soap  suds  and  occasionally  but- 
termilk, and  scrubbed  him  with  a  cob  all  over, 
not  forgetting  the  issues,  with  apparently  good 
effect,  but  all  at  once  he  refused  all  food  and  in 
four  days  died,  having  lived  till  March  3.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  his  body  was  purple  nearly  all 
over.  'During  the  winter  his  breaildng  was  like  a 
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person  with  the  phthlstic.  The  scarf  or  scab  may 
have  been  caosed  by  a  fever.  Hate  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  a  name  and  remedy  for  the  disease  ? 

As  a  change  in  the  breed  of  hogs  I  have  obtained 
a  Bed  Rock  sow,  from  which  I  hope  to  raise  pigs. 
I  think  them  the  best  kind  of  hogs  in  my  knowl- 
edge. They  are  of  a  light  red  cofor,  large,  well- 
proportioned,  hardy,  and  make  the  whitest  pork  I 
ever  saw  and  tl>e  thinnest  rinrl.  Frank. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  March  22,  1869. 

Bemasxs.— The  difflcalty  in  the  breathing  of 
yonr  hog  would  naturally  suggest  the  probability  of 
some  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart.  Did  yon  exam- 
ine them  ?  The  great  variety  of  ills  to  which  swine 
have  been  subject  of  late  has  very  Justly  alarmed 
not  only  farmers  bu^  those  who  use  pork,  as  well 
as  baffled  the  skill  of  veterinary  surgeons.  Sul- 
phur, coal,  ashes,  &c.,  are  recommended  as  pre- 
ventives of  disease. 

Our  correspondent  also  replies  to  Mr.  Robert's 
inquiry  for  information  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  canker  worm,  by 
saying  that  plugging  the  trees  with  sulphur,  *<as 
soon  as  they  commence  to  build  their  nests,"  will 
cause  them  to  disappear  in  less  than  a  week,  or 
such  has  been  his  experience.  The  remedy  is  a.n 
old  one,  in  which  we  have  no  faith ;  and  as  the 
canker  worm  builds  no  nests,  we  conclude  that 
"Frank"  is,  most  happily,  unacquainted  with  its 
habits. 

* 

UOBSB  WITH  POOB  APPETITE. —BOSS  BVGB  ON 

GBAPE8. 

Will  you,  or  any  of  your  readeys,  inform  me 
through  the  Farmer,  what  is  goo  J  ib  give  a  horse 
to  make  him  cat  heartily  ?  Also,  how  to  prevent 
rose  bugs  from  eating  my  plants,  especially  the 
grape  leaves  and  blossoms  ? 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Apponaug,  Jt,  /.,  April,  1869. 

Remabxs.— A  healthy  horse  will  eat  heartily  if 
he  is  worked  moderately,  fed  regularly  with  a  suit* 
aAe  amount  of  food,  and  stabled  so  as  ^o  be  warm 
and  comfortable  in  other  respects.  We  have  never 
known  a  horse  that  was  well  refuse  its  food  nnder 
such  circumstances.  If  he  does  refuse  to  cat,  he 
is  probably  sick,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find 
what  that  sickness  is. 

Hose  bugs  are  a  plague.  We  have  more  than 
once  had  a  realizing  sense  of  it.  Have  tried 
syringing  the  plants  with  whale  oil  soap  and  other 
things,  but  never  found  much  relief  except  in 
fingering  them.  Pick  them  ofif  and  throw  them 
into  water,  hot  or  cold.  Get  the  women  and  child- 
ren to  assist  you ;  follow  it  up  thoroughly  for  a 
few  days,  and  you  will  save  the  crop,  if  yonr  vine- 
yard is  not  too  extensive.  We  know  of  no  other 
way  of  doing  it. 

DISEASE  AMONG  8H0AT8. 

I  have  a  horse-bam  26  by  40  feet,  a  shed  nnder 
the  whole  building  high  enough  for  cattle;  two- 
thirds  of  one  bide  next  to  the  yard  open.  A  few 
years  ago  I  put  under  the  same,  six  shoits.  They 
nested  as  they  chose  on  the  manure  heip  from  the 
stable  above. 

It  was  in  warm  weather,  and  the  open  space  was 


I  closed  only  by  ban,  so  there  was  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion. They  were  fed  with  sour  milk  from  the 
dairy.  Atler  thriving  nicely  fbr  two  or  three 
months,  one  of  them,  eating  well  in  the  morning, 
was  dead  at  noon.  The  second  day  after,  one  was 
heard  to  sqaeai  out  suddenly  as  it  in  great  distress^ 
was  looked  after,  and  was  dead  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  swine  were  immediately  removed  and  there 
were  no  more  symptoms  of  disease. 

One  year  ago  last  aummer  we  put  our  swine  into 
the  same  place,  and  experienced  a  result  similar 
to  that  related  above. 

What  is  the  disease,  and  what  the  canse  ?  Can 
we  safely  keep  shoats  under  the  horse-bam  8U)d 
suffer  them  to  lie  on  the  manure  heap  ?     a.  p.  i. 

Washington  Co,,  Vt ,  1869. 

COVBBINO  POB  FLAT  BOOF8. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  of  the  best  roofioff 
for  a  flat  rooted  building  ?  I  have  a  barn  50  by  el 
feet,  the  roof  pitches  three  feet  each  wKy  from  the 
centre.  It  was  formerly  covered  with  '*New  Bng- 
land  Roofing.'*  I  do  not  like  it,  and  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  thing  to  cover  it  with.  I  used  to  see 
advertised  in  yonr  paper  the  Plastic  Slate  ELooftnip. 
What  has  become  of  it,  and  how  does  it  work  ? 

MiHan,  Vt,  Feb.  27, 1869.  A.  M.  Austin. 

Rexabkb.— This  matter  of  roofing  Is  one  of 
much  importance  to  farmers.  In  this  cUmate  a 
good  covering  tobuildingsis  very  necessary, and 
is  becoming  quite  expensive.  Some  snch  material 
as  the  Plastic  Slate  is  claimed  to  be  is  so  desirable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  failures  that  have  been 
reported,  we  still  hope  that  when  its  preparatioo 
acd  use  have  j)ecome  a  trade,  it  will  prove  a  suc- 
cess. We  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  those  not 
acquainted  with  its  use  to  attempt  to  apply  It. 
Plastering  the  walls  of  a  house  is  theoretically  a 
simple  operation,  but  practically  it  is  a  diiBcali 
job  for  the  inexperienced.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Geo.  Holland,  of  Rutland,  Tt.,  has  operated 
.to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  vidnily  with  the 
plastic  slate,  and  perhaps  he  would  reply  to  any 
questions  yon  wish  to  ask. 


BCBAT0HE8  ON  H0B8E8. 

I  have  cured  bad  cases  of  this  disease  bj 
applying  to  the  affected  parts  common  whale  lama 
oil,  and  rubbing  it  in  until  the  scabs  soften  aaa 
come  off;  then  keep  the  parts  moist  with  the  oil 
until  they  get  well,  which  they  usually  do  In  a 
few  days.  Alios  Meltik. 

Concord,  Mass.,  March  22, 1869. 

Rbmabxs.— Alexander  Crozier,  of  Fletcher,  TL, 
writes  to  us  that  he  has  treated  scratches  for  thirty 
years  by  paring  and  greasing  the  castors  or  issues 
on  the  leg,  without  any  application  to  the  sores, 
using  his  horses  as  usual  meanthne,  and  haa 
always  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure. 


BBPTH  OF  TAPPING  MAPLE  TBBE8. 

In  your  paper  of  April  3,  G.  F.  says  that  le 
gets  as  much  sap  by  boring  three-fourths  of  aa 
inch  as  by  boring  three  or  tour  inches  deep.  Caa 
he  raise  as  Aiuch  com  on  half  an  acre  as  he  caa  oa 
tix  times  that  amount  of  ground  ^  If  he  cannot, 
will  he  tell  me  how  he  can  get  the  sap  without 
boring  to  it.  My  lather  ha^i  worked  at  sagarlng 
some  sixty  years.  About  twenty  five  years  ago 
he  let  oat  his  sugar  lot  to  a  man  who  thous^ht  one 
inch  was  as  good  as  more,    lie  wanted  lather  to 
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help  him  about  tapping  the  trees,  as  the  sap  started 
in  a  huny .  Fai  her  bored  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep ;  the  other  man  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches. 
When  he  came  to  gather  the  sap  he  found  that 
there  was  considerable  more  sap  from  tbe  trees 
bored  the  deepest,  but  ho  could  not  tell  the  can^e 
of  it.  For  thie  last  twenty  years  I  have  worked  in 
the  sugar  lot,  and  am  sutisded  that  three  or  foar 
inches  is  better  than  one  inch ;  a  Lirge  amount  of 
sap  is  what  we  want;  and  my  trees  heal  upas 
soon  as  those  of  my  neighbors  who  do  not  bore 
more  than  half  as  deep  as  I  do.  Fabmeb. 

yVaUingford,  Vt.,  Apnl,  1869. 


WART8. 

How  chall  I  euro  the  warts  on  the  teats  of  a  nice 
heifer,  expected  to  come  in  the  first  of  June  ? 
TuftonJboro%  Me,,  1869.  j.  b.  b. 

Bbmabxs.— As  nothing  is  made  in  vain,  we  pre- 
sume warts  hare  some  "mission"  in  this  world,  and 
when  that  mission  is  performed  they  disappear, 
with  or  without  doctoring.  Hence  perhaps  the 
popularity  of  many  of  our  favorite  wart  prescrip- 
tions, applied  Just  as  they  were  ready  to  de^ 
part.  Many  kinds  of  caustics,  such  as  the  yarious 
forms  of  nitre,  yitriol,  &c.,  are  used.  An  ointment 
of  equal  parts  of  tar,  sulphur  and  lard,  melted  and 
stirred  till  cold,  was  recommended  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Fabheb,  a  few  years  since,  for  the  re- 
moval of  warts  and  the  cure  of  bam  itch.  Small 
warts  may  be  removed  by  working  them  loose  from 
the  skin,  with  or  without  the  use  of  caustics  or  a 
little  spirits  of  turpentine,  end  clipping  them  off, 
or  rather  out  by  the  roots,  wiih  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Larger  ones  are  removed  by  tying  ahardfetring 
around  them.  One  lady — ^there  are  no  women, 
now-a-days— who  has  milked  cows  for  many  years, 
said  she  always  cured  the  warts  on  her  cows  by 
rubbing  and  working  them  with  her  finger  wet 
with  spittle,  but  she  told  us  not  to  print  it,  as  folks 
would  laugh  at  us^  The  warts  should  be  cleared 
oir  in  time  to  heal  over  before  you  want  to  milk 
your  heifer. 

THE  ONION  WOBH.  « 

Not  long  since  I  roticed  in  the  Fabmeb  an  in- 
quiry as  to  how  much  air-slacked  lime  should  be 
applied  to  a  common  paper  of  onion  seed  to  kill 
the  onion  weevil  or  muggut.  I  can  answer  that  no 
amount  of  lime  will  do  it.  The  weevil  is  the  oif- 
spring  of  a  Uy,  about  one-half  inch  long,  light  col- 
ored, with  tran.'^parent  wings.  It  pei  forms  its 
work  mostly  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  I  have 
seen  a  few  at  woik  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
occasionally  one  or  two  near  tbe  middle  of  the  day. 
Lime  in  suUicicnt  quantity  may  be  applied  to  pre- 
vent the  fiy  from  depusiiing  its  eggs,  wtiich  it  de- 
posits in  the  earth,  touching  tbe  boitom  of  the 
onion.  My  way  is  when  1  weed  my  onions  to  cut 
up  the  weeds  tietween  the  rows  and  remo^re  them 
with  all  tbe  earth  1  loosen ;  then  with  my  fingers 
I  remove  the  eurih  below  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  on. on, 
but  not  disturbing  the  roots,  and  bave  never  bien 
troubled  ^iih  the  maggot.  For  an  experimeni  1 
have  for  scverdl  seasons  left  a  few  on  one  end  of 
the  bed  without  removing  the  earth.  Ihe^e  have 
always  been  destroyed  by  the  maggot,  while  thoae 
properly  cared  fur  were  not  toucned. 

East  MofUptUier,  VC,  1869.        An  Old  Man. 

BBMABX8.^We  have  delayed  the  publication  of 
the  foregoing  a  few  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 


ing it  before  our  readers  more  seasonably.  We 
hope  to  hear  again  firom  our  correspondent,  and 
will  assure  him  that  the  suggestions  of  old  men 
are  highly  prized  by  the  editors  and  readers  of  the 
Fabmbb. 


FOOT  BOT  IN  BHBEP. 

Mb.  Editob  :— As  the  season  of  the  year  is  ap- 
proaching that  this  difiUculty  commences  anew  to 
trouble  sheep,  I  beg  leave  to  express  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  subject.  Though  the  disease  may  have 
been  prevalent  the  previous  year,  it  does  not  much 
affect  a  flock  during  cold  weather,  otherwise  than 
to  reduce  to  some  extent  the  general  condition  of 
the  sheep  that  have  the  infection  in  their  blood. 
I  take  the  ground  that  the  disease  is  general,  and 
that  it  sflects  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  animal.  As  warm  weather 
approaches  the  latent  dibease  manifests  itself  in 
iuflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  feet.  But  as 
the  disease  develops  itself  locally,  its  treatment  is 
necessarily  local.  It  may  still  be  a  good  idea  to 
doctor  their  blood  with  sulphur,  &c. 

The  disease  should  be  attended  to  in  season, 
and  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  lameness  are  ob- 
served. Farmers  are  too  apt  to  delay  their  treat- 
ment, and  to  entrust  it  to  incompetent  persons,— 
hired  men  or  boys  who  have  neither  knowledge  nor 
inierefet  in  the  matter.  Tbe  principal  secret  of 
curing  is  the  thorough  use  of  a  sharp  knife,  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  some  one  of  the 
various  preparations  which  have  often  been  re- 
commended, and  most  of  which  are  efficient  if 
properly  administered. 

Ic  is  not  pleasant  to  know  that  your  sheep  are 
diseased  and  that  the  treatment  is  attended  with 
feome  little  trouble  and  expense.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  for  tbe  alarm  and  discouragement  which 
many  have  evinced  in  reference  to  ir,  and  which 
have  led  some  farmers  to  say,  **/ cant  keep shtep, 
{hejf  aU  die  with  foot  rot" 

Many  suppo&e  the  disease  is  communicated  by 
the  feet  of  the  animal  coming  in  contact  with  the 
poisonous  virus  left  on  the  ground  by  otber  in- 
tected  sheep.  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion.  From  more  than  thirty  ytarb'  observa- 
tion, I  am  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  communl 
caied  by  exbalaifbns  from  tbe  bodf  and  lungs  ^ 
the  hheep.  But  however  contracted,  I  assert  witn 
confidence  that  the  disease  can  be  cured,  and  that 
the  process,  as  the  jugglers  tay  of  thilr  tricks,  is 
easy  enough  when  you  once  know  how. 

I  would  earnestly  advise  my  wool  growing 
brethren  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  appearance 
of  this  disease  among  their  flocks.  With  proper 
care  and  treatment  it  may  be  cured,  and  from  toy 
experience  1  should  value  an  intected  sheep  or 
fiock  much  higher  than  many  faruiers  would, 
dheep  growing  is  an  interest  oi'  too  much  impor- 
tauee  to  be  abandoned.  Let  us  secure  the  hardiest 
breeds,  and  leam  the  means  of  preserving  their 
heal  h,  and  of  curing  their  diseases.  Fortune 
tUvurs  the  brave,  and  our  turn  lor  profit  on  our 
flocks  will  come  beiore  long.  Cure  up  the  sheep! 
Uure  them  early,  and  cuie  them  otten,  if  they 
need  it!  T.  a.  y. 

FeichtiUe,  Vt,,  April  10, 1869. 

Remabk.8.— Our  correspondent  differs  from  ''the 
books"  in  some  of  his  views.  A  veterinary  sur- 
geon, a  graduate  of  the  Boyal  College  at  Berlin, 
Prussia,  and  late  Veterinary  8urgeon-in-Chlef  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  who  declares  that  he 
**is  not  only  conversant  with  the  home  and  foreign 
literature  on  the  sut^ject,  but  has  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive experience  by  long  oontlnucd,  assiduous 
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stady  and  the  practice  of  many  years/'  has  JuBt 
published  a  book  on  '*Tbe  Diseases  of  Sheep."  Dr. 
Clolc,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  author,  says: 
"Since  the  foot  rot  is  a  pwrefy  local  diaeoMf  a  gen- 
eral treatment  and  internal  remedies  are  wholly 
useless  and  should  be  dispense  with.  Oood  and 
copious  food,  and  perhaps  from  time  to  time  fait 
licks  mixed  with  wormwood,  oil  of  turpentine, 
tar,  &c.,  are  recommended."  He  also  eays,  '*foot- 
rot  is  very  highly  contagioun,  as  has  been  deter- 
mined with  certainty  by  numerous  observations 
and  experiments,  made  by  inoculating  the  secre- 
tion. No  preventive  is  known,  because  the  dis- 
ease arises  solely  from  contagion.  The  progress 
of  the  contagion  is  facilitated  by  wet  summers,  or 
by  the  sheep  standing  closely  together  on  warm 
dung  in  a  stable.  Cold  and  dry  weather  retard 
the  progress  of  the  epidemic."  Bat  still  the  line 
of  distinction  between  a  general  and  a  local  dis- 
ease, like  that  between  long  wool  and  fine  wool 
sheep,  may  be  less  easily  recognized  in  practice 
than  in  theory.  There  is  such  a  wonderful  sym- 
pathy between  the  different  parts  of  the  animal 
system,  that  When  one  suffers  all  others  may  be 
more  or  less  affected. 

But  perhaps  as  the  subject  of  the  foot  rot  is  now 
op,  and  Dr.  Ciok*s  book  is  open  at  that  subject,  it 
may  be  well  to  gire  some  further  account  of  his 
views,  especially  as  he  claims  to  have  been  very 
successfhl  in  ite  treatment,  and  believes,  with  *^T. 
8.  F."  that  the  disease  will  nearly  always  yield  to 
a  proper  treatment. 

He  recognizes  two  forms  of  the  disease,  which 
he  calls  The  Mild  Form,  and  Malignant  Foot  Rot. 
The  latter  is  the  usual  form  in  this  country.  We 
have  not  space  for  his  distinctions  between  the 
two.  The  disease  is  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  sheep 
exported  to  other  countries,  but  is  not  known  in 
Spain,  the  native  country  of  the  Merino. 

"If  the  foot  rot  has  broken  out  among  a  flock  of 
sheep,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  separate 
the  healthy  sheep  from  the  sick,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
AH  sheep  which  are  lame,  and  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  unmistakably  present,  should  be  removed. 

Experience  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  large 
number  of  remedies,  by  means  of  which  foot  rot 
may  be  cured.  The  reputation  which  any  one 
of  them  may  have  acquired  above  the  others 
seems  to  be  based  more  on  the  manner  of  its  ap- 
plication than  on  its  superior  curative  properties. 
The  medicine  is  of  secondary  importance,  the 
chief  point  being  the  surgical,  manual  operation. 

The  only  aim  of  the  treatment  being  to  lay  bare 
the  diseased,  suppurating  surfaces,  and  to  destroy 
the  infectious  matter  on  them,  the  remedy  which 
accomplishes  this  with  the  least  possible  disagree- 
able secondary  effects  is  evidently  the  best. 

For  this  purpose  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  salt; 
Is  without  exception  the  best,  because  it  destroys 
the  infectious  matter  of  the  foot  rot,  like  all  other 
animal  contagions,  in  a  wanderfhUy  rapid  and 


certain  manner.  I  myself  cured  nine  large  flocks 
in  diflbrent  places  so  rapidly  and  easily  by  its  use 
that  I  was  surprised.  No  other  remedy  had  be- 
fore afforded  me  such  good  results. 

After  removing  all  the  sick  sheep  ftom  the  flock, 
it  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  some  of  the 
remaining  ones  are  already  infected,  although  they 
do  not  show  the  disease,  and  that  some  of  the 
virus  adheres  to  their  hoofs.  This  virus  is  de- 
stroyed by  chloride  of  lime  in  the  following  way : 
▲  crib  or  long  trough  is  filled  to  the  height  of  six 
inches  with  cold  water,  into  which  one  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  is  poured  for  every  pail  of  water. 
The  suspected  sheep  are  forced  to  go  through  the 
water  in  it,  which  can  easily  be  done.  If  the  hool^ 
of  the  sheep  are  very  dirty,  they  should  first  be 
driven  through  water  or  dry  straw.  They  are 
then  turned  out  to  pasture,  which  must  be  as  dry 
as  possible,  rich  in  grass  and  not  too  dibtant.  If 
possible  they  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air^  far 
enough  away  Arom  the  others.  The  flock  sboold 
be  inspected  every  third  day,  and  if  a  sick  sheep 
is  found  it  shonld  be  immediately  put  with  Che 
other  patients. 

The  sick  sheep  are  treated  as  follows :  It  is  Im- 
portant to  remove  immediately  all  separated  and 
loose  horn  with  a  narrow,  sharp  knife ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  remedy,  which  is  to  destroy  the 
virus  and  cure  the  disease,  cannot  act  as  long  as 
the  suppurating  surfaces  are  covered.  This  cot- 
ting  is  therefore  the  principal  thing,  and  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  t&eatment  depends  on  the  complete  and 
proper  performance  of  the  operation.  The  bad  re- 
pute into  which  some  remedies  have  fallen  is  doe 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  method  of  their  appli- 
cation. 

A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  sheep's 
hoof  will  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  knife.  It  is 
proper  in  all  cases  to  pare  down  the  sick  hoof  con- 
siderably at  the  toe  and  external  wall,  because  it 
can  then  be  more  easily  examined,  and  it  does  not 
touc&  the  ground  so  forcibly  when  the  animal  is 
'  walking  as  when  it  is  larger  than  the  healthy  one. 

Every  hidden  channel  which  may  bo  present 
shonld  be  sounded,  opened  and  laid  baro.  If  the 
wound  becomes  covered  with  blood  during  the 
operation,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  should  t>e 
frequently  dried  with  tow.  If  a  single  diseased 
place  remain  fh)m  which  the  horn  is  not  removed, 
a  cure  cannot  be  expected.  After  cutting  away 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  horny  capsule,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  apply  a  bandage  to  protect 
the  hoof  fh)m  dangerous  external  irritation.  Alter 
applying  chloride  of  lime  to  the  surfaces  as  above, 
the  cleft  ii  filled  with  tow  whose  ends  are  twisted 
into  a  small  cord  and  fastened  around  the  pastern 
Joint.   This  forms  a  soft  and  tightly-  fitting  bandage. 

The  diseased  hoofs  are  inspected  daily,  covered 
with  chloride  of  lime,  and  bandaged  anew  if  ne- 
cessary. If  a  diseased  spot  is  discovered  which 
escaped  notice  before,  the  knife  must  be  applied, 
and  not   nnfrequently  a  portion  of  the  newly- 
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fanned  horn  again  removed.    Oenerallj  two  or 
three  applications  are  safflcient  for  a  cure." 

We  haye  seen  somewhere  a  statement  that  a 
ooaple  of  boards  placed  on  a  saw  horse  and  fas- 
tened to  its  sides,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V, 
makes  a  convenient  bed  for  a  sheep  to  rest  in, 
hack  down,  while  operating  on  its  feet. 


SBTTIKO  OUT  P0BB6T  TUBES. 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  setting  oat  a  row  of 
forest  trees  by  the  roadside,  and  propose  to  set  a 
number  of  Shellbarks  which  can  be  found  in  some 
of  oar  fields  and  pastores.    There  Is  some  anthori- 

Sfor  believing  ibat  it  will  be  difficult  to  make 
em  live,  and  finding  no  one  who  can  speak  from 
actual  experience,  I  have  concluded  to  as»k  yoar  ad- 
vice. What  is  your  experience?  Will  yon,  or 
some  readers,  give  their  information  as  early  as 
possible,  as  the  time  for  setting  trees  will  toon  be 
akmg,  and  oblige  a  subscriber.  Crocus. 

Bopkinion,  Mau,,  March  25, 1869. 

RBMABK8.->The  shellbark  and  common  cbest- 
niit  are  among  the  trees  most  dU&cnlt  to  transplant 
and  make  live.  We  have  tried  the  shellbark  re- 
peatedly, bat  have  had  very  little  success.  Both 
these  varieties  have  long  tap-roots,  and  they  seem 
to  be  the  ones  upon  which  the  tree  principally  de- 
pends. In  taking  up  a  shellbark  yoa  will  find 
very  few  small  roots,  and  so  with  the  chestnut. 
If  trees  are  selected  from  pastures,  the  tap  root 
miMt  be  preserved  in  its  whole  length,  if  possible. 
We  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  purchase  the 
trees  firom  nurserymen  who  have  prepared  them 
GQ  purpose  for  transplanting. 

PRUKmO  4PPLB  TBBES. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  orchardists 
in  regard  to  the  best  months  for  pruning  fVoit 
trees.  Some  recommend  doing  it  just  as  the  fVost 
is  leaving  the  ground,  and  before  the  buds  burst; 
some  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom ;  while  others 
contend  ^hat  fall  is  decidedly  preferable.  From 
more  than  twenty  years*  observation  I  have  become 
faUj  satibflcd  that  no  season  of  the  year  is  so  ob- 
Jeaionable  as  the  spring,  when  the  buils  are  ex- 
panding, and  the  sap  thin  and  in  fall  flow;  the 
sap  is  quite  injurious  as  it  oozes  out,  and  causes 
the  wound  to  assume  a  dark,  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, which  is  a  sure  omen  of  decay. 

Every  season  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  dis- 
advantages, but  none  is  pret'eral>le  in  my  opinion 
to  summer,  when  the  day »  arc  the  longest.  The  sap 
then  ii  not  so  thm  and  watery  as  in  the  spring, 
and  consequently  less  liable  to  flow  out,  and 
wounds  heal  much  more  rapidly.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  very  light  pruning  is  much  preferable 
to  heavy  for  ihe  health  of  the  tree,  and  even  none 
at  all  I  should  pretler,  rather  than  to  kill  trees  by 
inches,  as  somo  do  by  heavy  pruning.  But  let 
pruning  be  done  when  it  may,  I  think  much  bene- 
fit is  derived  from  applying  a  coaiing  of  cement 
to  the  wound  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  its 
cracking. 

Illy  grandfather  told  me  when  he  was  alive,  he 
had  tried  various  kinds,  and  found  nothing  more 
economical  than  to  melt  four  pounds  of  rosin  in 
one  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  apply  warm  with  an 
old  moderately  stiff  paint  brush.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  hear  fVom  others  upon  this  subject 
through  the  Karmbb.  a.  c,  7b. 

Bethel,  Ale,,  March  28, 1869. 

Bbmabks.— We  agree,  mainly,  with  the  writer 
of  the  above  remarks,  and  hope  his  saggestioiu 


will  be  considered.  Without  undeirstanding  som^- 
thing  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  tree,  we 
shall  rarely  Judge  correctly  of  what  is  best  to  do 
for  it.  It  certainly  will  not  answer  to  allow  it  to 
take  its  own  course.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Study 
the  tree  and  work  upon  it  according  to  the  knowl- 
edge we  gain ;  learn  when  the  sap  does  not  flow 
freely  and  then  prune  if  the  tree  needs  it.  That 
will  be  in  midsummer,  and  in  autumn  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  More  orchards  are  injured  by 
untimely  proning  thaa  by  any  other  cause. 


A8HB8  AND  SAND  POE  BOBBBS  AND  MICB. 

About  sixteen  years  ago,  I  set  a  few  apple  trees, 
with  little  expectation  that  they  would  amount  to 
much,  for  nearly  all  fruit  trees  in  this  section  were 
badly  infested  with  borers.  Having  seen  a  recom- 
mendation to  use  sand  as  a  preventive  for  borers, 
I  concluded  to  try  it,  and  having  some  ashes 
ouhand,  mixed  them  at  the  rate  of  two  parts 
sand  and  one  part  ashes,  thinking  the  ashes  would 
be  an  improvement,  and  put  si  mound  of  the  mix- 
ture from  six  to  ten  inches  nigh  about  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  in  the  spring,  leaving  it  till  September, 
when  I  spread  it,  that  the  bark  might  harden  be- 
fore winter.  My  trees  have  been  thrifty  and  have 
made  a  good  growth.  I  ha^e  never  been  troubled 
by  mice,  but  bhonld  think  banking  the  trees  with 
the  same  mixture  jhst  before  the  ground  closes  up 
for  winter  would  be  a  good  preventive  and  not  in- 
jure the  trees.  I  should  suppose  any  thinking  far* 
mer  would  be  careful  about  putting  strong  alkaline 
or  other  similar  substances  in  large  quantities  di- 
rectly againbt  a  tree  or  other  growing  plant. 

Wendbix. 

Sotdh  Bandolph,  Man.,  March^  1869. 


NOBWAT  OATS. — 8WBBT  BTTSSIAN  TUBNIPS. 

In  the  Spring  of  1867, 1  sowed  one  pint  of  Norwaya 
on  ordinary  ground,— the  product  was  one  bushel. 
Last  spring  I  sowed  thirty  qni^rts  on  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  in  fair  condition,  but  dry.  On  one  and 
a  half  acres  of  similar  ground  I  sowed  nearly  five 
bushels  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Potato  Oats. 
The  product  of  Norway  was  twentv-one  bushels, of 
'the  Potato  Oats  forty  bushels.  Weight  of  the  for- 
mer thirtv  pounds;  of  the  latter  twenty-eight 
pounds.  The  weight  of  the  old  common  varieQr 
being  twenty-six  pounds,  or  nearly  two  pounds 
lighter.  They  all  sn fibred  severely  from  drought. 
Hence  the  light  weight  and  small  crop.  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  all  who  have  tried  the 
Norway  oats  in  this  vicinity,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, are  pleased  with  them.  In  this  exceptional 
case,  sixteen  qaarts  were  sown  on  half  an  acre  of 
very  dry  ground.  The  product  was  about  tnrelve 
bushels.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  as 
much  more  seed  had  been  sown  the  result  would 
have  been  satisfactory. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  us  where 
the  Sweet  Bnssian  Turnip  seed  can  be  obtained  ? 

William  Bubbanx. 

Bloonrfietd,  Essex  Co,,  VL,  March  18, 1869. 


80BATQBBS— WABTS— HOBN  All.. 

I  have  lately  cured  a  case  of  scratches  or  grease 
on  a  horse,  after  a  large  number  of  remedies  had 
been  tri^d  without  success,  by  four  applications  of 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 

For  some  twenty -five  years  past  I  have  kept  a 
little  spiriu  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  fia^k,  wiih  a 
small  quill  through  the  cork,  by  which  1  can 
readily  apply  as  small  a  quantity  as  I  desire.  .By 
three  applications  to  a  very  large  wart  on  one  of 
my  heifers,  I  was  able  to  remove  it  in  ten  days 
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without  drawing  blood.  Small  ones  are  removed 
witb  less  trouble.  In  ca&e  of  horn  distemper,  I 
think  it  is  beneficial  to  put  a  litile  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine on  the  creatnre's  head  about  the  horns.  I 
would  as  soon  bore  my  own  sknll  with  a  gimlet 
for  the  headanbe,  as  a  creature's  horns  for  the 
horn  ail.  In  the  nose  of  tbe  animal,  nature  has 
provided  a  channel  for  all  discharges  from  the 
head.  W.  F.  Loomxs. 

Langdan,  N.  H,,  ilareh  13, 1869. 


onion  bbts.  <^ 

I  want  to  raise  a  few  onion  sets.  Can  yon  or 
some  of  your  readers  give  me  through  theFABMBS 
a  fenr  hints  on  their  culture  ?  s.  b.  o. 

Roshury,  Afass.,  March  2, 1869. 

Rbmabks.— We  suppose  our  correspondent 
means  by  "onion  sets"  such  as  are  raised  by  the 
market  gardeners,  who  use  email  onions  or  **sets*' 
instead  of  seed.  The  sets  are  mostly  raised  in  the 
neigbborhood  of  Philadelpbia,  and  cost,  a  few 
years  ago,  some  $40  per  barrel,— enough  for  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre.  They  are  planted  on  what 
these  market  gardeners  call  "bedi,"  that  is,  land 
highly  manured,  thoroughly  ploughed,  and  care- 
fully hand-raked.  They  are  plaqted  at  different 
times  to  secure  a  succession  of  crops. 


PINE  8HATIN08  FOB  LITTBB. 

Please  inform  me  through  your  valuable  paper 
whether  it  will  pay  to  draw  pine  sbaviogs  from 
planing  machi  es,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  fllty  cents  per  load  ?  Can  draw  in  a  box  built 
for  tbe  purpose,  three  hundred  bushels.  Is  this 
cheaper  than  straw  at  six  dollars  per  ton  for  bed- 
dins  horses  and  cattle  ?  Omtz. 

Wa-iaton,  VL,  Apnl,  1869. 

Bbmabxs.— The  shavings  cost  fifty  cents  a  load, 
to  which  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  hauling,  we 
suppose.  TVell,  if  the  team  can  be  spared  about 
as  well  as  Aot,  we  should  go  for  the  shavings  rather 
than  go  for  the  straw,  and  pay  six  dollars  per  ton 
for  it. 

IBISH  POTATOES  PBOX  BETS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper  whether 
Irish  potatoes  can  be  grown  from  sets  similar  to 
to  the  sweet  potato  ?  Whether  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  so  doing  ?  Subsc&ibbb. 

Sieibume,  VL,  1869. 

Kehabxs.— We  suppose  they  can,  but  never 
knew  it  tried ;  and  canhot  tell  you.    Who  will  ? 


BEMOVINO  OO08EBBBBIEa.-MJBE8TED  DUCKS. 

What  time  of  the  vear  shall  I  transplant  my 
gooseberry  bushes.  The  bushes  are  large  and 
heavy  bearers,  and  I  want  to  remove  them  without 
injury  If  possible.  Will  you  also  inform  me  what 
breed  my  newly  purchased  ducks  belong  to }  They 
are  large,  white,  with  large  white  "waterfalls"  on 
their  heads,  black  tpots  on  sides  and  breasts,    m. 

Newport,  Me.,  April  6, 1869. 

BexabeA.— Gooseberry  bushes  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible.  Early  in  ihe  sprhog,  or 
in  good  season  in  the  fall,  are  nice  times  for  trans- 
planting. 

We  presume  your  ducks  arc  what  is  called  the 
Crested  or  Top-knot.    They  are  of  various  colors, 


pure  white,  black,  and  mbted  black  and  white. 
They  are  a  beautiful  and  ornamental  varie^. 


TOP-DBSSSINO  FOB  BANDT  OBASS  LAND. 

What  is  the  best  top-dressing  for  grass  land  oo 
sandy  loam.  h.  ic.  b. 

Curtis*  Comer,  Me,,  April,  1869. 

Rexabks. — Probably  a  rich  compost  of  clear 
barn  manure  thoroughly  mingled  with  old  meadow 
muck.  Two  parts  of  muck  to  one  of  manure  will 
make  an  excellent  compost. 

TO  BEMOVE  PITCH. 

In  handling  pine  wood  a  person's  hands  are 
often  smeared  with  pitch  which  it  Is  difficult  to 
wash  off.  By  applying  grease  or  oil  just  previous 
to  washing,  it  can  be  readily  removed. 

Melrose,  Mau.,  April,  1869.  Philabter. 


AGHlOXTIiTITHAIi  ITSM8. 

.—Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  for  many  years  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  died 
in  Albany,  April  12th. 

—By  the  use  of  machinery  inrented  within  tbe 
past  twenty  years,  the  farmer's  boy  can  often  do 
the  work  of  ten  men. 

—If  any  one  was  ever  dragged  around  by  the 
hair  of  his  Iiead,  he  can  guess  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  a  sheep  to  be  hauled  about  by  the  wool. 

— ^Wild  horses  l^ave  become  so  numerous  in  New 
South  Wales  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  pest  and 
are  trapped  in  various  ways.  They  sell  by  the 
hundred  at  two  cents  apiece ! 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  who 
sowed  a  sample  of  the  Amautka  wheat  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1867,  is  well  pleased 
both  with  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
He  raised  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

— Eennicott  says  plant  small  trees.  They  cost 
one-half  less  at  the  nursery,  less  in  transportation^ 
and  in  planting  you  will  scarcely  lose  any.  Yon 
can  form  the  tops  to  suit  yourself.  Form  the 
heads  as  low  as  yon  please. 

—If  it  is  true,  as  is  often  said,  that  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  farming  is  to  sell  when  others 
are  buying,  and  buy  when  others  are  selling,  the 
present  is  Just  the  time  to  buy  6r  set  put  a  hop 
yard. 

—The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
recently  made  a  decision  to  the  eiibct  tliat  cheese 
factories  are  manufactories  and  liable  to  pay  a  tax. 
Butter  and  cheese  manufactured  upon  the  farm 
where  the  milk  is  produced  is  held  to  be  exempt 
firom  taxation. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  whose 
sheep  were  dying  from  a  disease  known  in  that 
section  as  *'paper  skin,"  similar,  we  think,  to  the 
bloodless  disease  described  by  Dr.  Boynton  of 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  a  year  or  two  since,  killed  one  or 
two  of  these  diseased  sheep,  about  on  their  last 
legs,  and  on  dissecting  them,  found  the  tubes  of 
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the  ItingB  filled  with  small  thread-like  worms, 
fVom  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  of  a 
vhltish  coIoi>  He  then  killed  a  healthy,  well- 
conditioned  wether,  examined  its  lun^  and  fonnd 
nothing  of  the  kind.     « 

« 

—A  short  time  before  his  death,  Gen.  Washing- 
ton wrote  a  letter  containing  the  following  passage : 
**It  is  hoped,  and  will  be  expected  that  more  effec- 
tual means  will  be  pnrsncd  to  make  butter  another 
year,  for  it  is  almost  beyond  belief  that,  with  101 
cows  reported  on  a  late  ennmeration  of  the  cattle, 
I  am  obliged  to  boy  butter  for  the  use  of  my  own 
family." 

— llie  well  known'seedsman,  James  Vlck,  writes 
to  the  RurcU  yew  Yorker  that  he  has  about  three 
bushels  of  the  potato  recently  named  the  King  of. 
the  Earlies,  which,  at  $50  apotato*-at  which  price 
these  potatoes  are  said  to  be  sold — he  estimates  to 
he  worth  $30,000.  Instead  of  thinking  this  variety 
a  week  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose,  he  pronounces 
it  two  weeks  later,  and  eyidently  has  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  it. 

—The  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Horticultural 
Sbcicty  will  bold  its  Thirtieth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  fruits,  flowers,  plantd,  and  vegetables,  at  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  21-24, 
1869.  A  liberal  li&t  of  premiums,  from  $20  to  $1, 
has  been  made  up.  The  society  also  offer  a  piece 
*  of  plate  valued  at  $25  "for  a  safe,  certain  and  eco- 
nomical method,  better  than  any  now  known,  of 
destroying  the  currant  worm,  or  preventing  its 
ravages." 

—It  is  already  easy  to  distinguish  the  English 
from  the  American  elms  on  Boston  Common,  by 
the  more  advanced  condition  of  the  buds  on  the 
imported  trees.  It  is  spring  in  old  England ;  and 
these  trees  ard  true  to  the  habits  of  their  ancestry 
and  their  infancy,  regardless  of  the  many  scores 
of  years  that  they  have  experienced  the  bleak  tar- 
diness of  the  New  England  climate.  They  also 
remain  in  foliage  in  the  fall  considerably  longer 
than  th6  American  elms. 

— ^The  Ohio  Farmer  compares  the  reports  made 
by  the  cheese  factories  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Dairyman's  Association  at  Barro,  with  that  of  a 
factory  in  Loraine  County,  Ohio,  and  conblndes 
that  the  old  Bay  State  is  much  behind  Ohio  in  the 
production  of  cheese.  In  Massachusetts  there  was 
an  average  of  10  1-10  lbs.  of  milk  used  to  one  of 
curd  cheese;  in  Ohio  9  6-10;  the  price  obtained 
for  the  Massachusetts  manufacture  was  $13.50  per 
hundred  pounds ;  for  the  Ohio,  nearly  $16. 

—President  Abbott,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College,  in  the  course  of  an  essay  on  agricul- 
tural education,  published  in  the  Weatem  Rttral^ 
says :  *'A  good  agricultural  education  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  consist  of  a  good  knowledge  of 
botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  physiology,*  geology, 
meteorology,  and  the  like,  with  a  knowledge  ot 
mechanics;  and  Joined  to  these  a  knowledge  of 
their  applications  to  agricnltural  science,  so  far  as 


those  applications  are  supposed  to  be  known ;  with 
next,  a  knowledge  of  those  theories  and  applica- 
tions to  the  science  which  are  commanding  the  at- 
tention of  both  scientific  and  practical  men,  with, 
lastly,  some  knowledge  of  the  deficiencies  of  agri- 
culture both  as  a  Science  and  an  art." 


THE  BOIsLBB. 

Few  implements  used  in  the  management  of  our 
farms  are  possessed  of  a  higher  practical  value  than 
the  roller.  As  its  form  is  various,  so  also  are  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  would  bo  poor 
ec6nomy  to  dispense  with  its  assistance  in  any  sys- 
tem of  tillage,  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  what  it  may. 
In  some  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  the  rol- 
ler, a  foreign  author  very  judiciously  observes : — 

"The  first  object  usually  aimed  at  in  the  use  of 
this  instrument,  is  to  break  those  clods  or  indu- 
rated masses  of  earth  which  have  resisted  the  action 
of  the  harrow ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  bury  them  in  the 
ground,  so  that  at  the  next  harrowing— which, 
when  thus  burled,  they  cannot  well  escape— they 
must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  diminished  in  size." 

The  second  object,  according  to  our  author,  is  to 
give  a  superior  degree  of  compactness  to  the  soil, 
and  to  effect  a  more  perfect  union  of  its  component 
parts.  The  third  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  to 
press  down  and  consolidate  the  earth  about  the  seed, 
and  to  cause  the  latter  to  adhere  better  to  the  soil. 
The  fourth  is  to  cover  with  mould,  or  to  press  into 
the  earth,  the  roots  of  those  plants  sown  the  preced- 
ing autumn,  and  which  may  have  been  detached 
or  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  frost.  Some  persons 
think  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  insects  which 
are  cbnstantly  lurking  beneath  the  surface,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  prey  upon  the  young  and  ten- 
ter vegetation. 

The  shape  of  the  roller  is  various.  It  is  gener- 
ally rotmd,  though  sometimes  hexagonal  and  octa- 
gonal, and  a  roller  armed  with  long  spires  or 
spikes,  intended  for  pulverizing  or  breaking  the 
clods,  as  well  as  for  scarifying  and  loosening  the 
earth  where  it  has  become  ''bound  out,"  and  re- 
quires loosening  and  renovating,  is  sometimes 
used. 

A  very  good  roller  may  be  made  by  taking  a  hol- 
low log— say  three  feet  in  diameter— and  afi^ing 
to  each  end  a  gudgeon  by  which  to  draw  it;  but 
the  beet  kind  of  roller  is  that  made  by  constructing 
two  trucks  of  the  required  diameter,  and  having 
placed  them  on  edge,  six  feet  apart,  with  a  cross 
beam  or  axletree  extending  through  the  centre  of 
each,  fasten  them  by  strips  of  stout  plank,  four 
inches  wide*  so  that  the  roll  will  resemble  the  drum 
of  a  factory,  when  finished.  A  frame  may  be  add- 
ed, with  a  convenient  seat  for  the  driver,  where 
weight  will  often  be  necessary  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  Implement,  especially  where  the  soil  ii  very 
light  and  dry,  as  well  |u  on  tbose  fields  where 
there  are  clods  to  pulverize,  or  small  cobble  stones 
to  be  pressed  down. 

Bvexy  one  who  hai  roUed  a  field  sown  with 
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graiD,  has  obaerred  that  the  seeds  come  soonest  in 
the  tracks  of  the  animals  used  in  drawing  the 
roller.  This  makes  it  bufficientlj  evident,  that,  in 
order  to  secure  qaick  and  healthful  germination  of 
the  seeds,  the  soil  should  be  closely  pressed  about 
them,  while  the  mass  of  the  0bil  should  be  light 
and  finely  divided. 


WHEA.T— BTEi— OATB. 

We  had  a  little  chat  last  week  with  Mr.  E.  S. 
Blancliard,  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Walpole,  N. 
H.,  who  came  to  market  with  a  flock  of  sheep  fed 
by  himself,  the  sale  of  which  was  noticed  by  our 
reporter.  Mr.  B.'s  farm  is  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  but  none  of  his  land  Is  subject  to  the  annual 
overflow  of  that  stream.  His  soil  is  a  heavier 
loam  than  much  of  the  River  land.  On  half  an 
acre  of  this  land  he  harvested  fourteen  bushels  of 
wheat  last  year.  The  land  was. in  good  order, 
having  been  planted  to  com  the  year  before.  On 
the  half  acre  he  sowed  some  twenty-five  bushels  of 
ashes;  leaving,  however,  two  comers  purposely 
without  ashes.  On  one  of  these  comers  he  applied 
a  dressing  of  lime  firom  a  parcel  that  had  been  left 
by  the  masons  and  had  laid  in  a  cellar  two  or  three 
years.    On  the  other  comer  nothing  was  applied. 

When  the  wheat  was  just  beginning  to  head,  the 
whole  field  was  Ijeat  down  by  a  storm  as  flat  almost 
as  though  it  had  been  passed  over  by  a  roller. 
The  neighbors  thought  it  could  never  rise.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  it  gathered  itself  up  pretty 
well,  but  in  about  two  weeks  it  was  again  pros- 
trated by  another  storm,  but  not  quite  as  badly  as 
at  first.  Most  of  it  again  stood  erect.  Between 
the  portion  ashed  and  that  limed  ther^  was  little 
difi*erence ;  but  on  that  to  which  neither  ashes  nor 
lime  was  applied  the  growth  was  considerably 
lighter,  and  the  straw  was  msty,  while  it  wtts 
bright  and  handsome  elsewhere.  He  believes  the 
ashes  and  lime  strengthened  and  toughened  the 
straw,  and  saved  the  crop. 

He  also  mentioned  a  little  experiment  in  sowing 
winter  rye  in  the  spring.  From  twenty  quarts 
sown  in  March  seven  bushels  were  harvested.  If 
put  in  early  enough  to  have  the  ground  well  frozen 
afterwards,  he  thinks  winter  rye  may  be  sown  in 
the  spring.' 

In  reply  to  our  questions  about  raising  oats  he 
said  his  crops  ranged  firom  50  to  95  bushels  per 
measured  acre.  Had  raised  85  bushels  per  acre  on 
a  field  of  five  acres.  He  had  tried  superphosphate 
but  on  hid  land  thought  it  was  no  better  than  the 
same  amount  of  leached  ashes. 


For  ike  Xew  England  Farmer, 
BAISlNa  OAIiVJBS. 

I  do  not  propose  to  eive  a  method  of  rais- 
ing calves,  so  m  to  prodace  Urge  and  fine  ani- 
mals at  one  year  old  on  a  minimam  qatmtitf 
of  milk.  For  such  a  purpose,  Mr.  Secretary 
Flinf  0  hay-tea  system  h  perhaps  the  beat  that 


is  yet  known.  Yet  nearly  all  the  ezperinieiiti 
that  I  have  seen  tried,  to  raise  calves  .on  a 
meagre  allowance  of  milk,  have  been  nnsao^ 
cessf  al.  I  have  a  method  tested  by  ten  years* 
ezpcrienctf,  without  a  single  failure,  that  will 
produce  yearlings  fully  ^qual  in  size  tD  average 
two-yeair  olds  reared  on  the  old  system.  The 
method  requires  only  a  small  qoanti^  of  new 
milk,  and  not  a  large  quantity  of  bkim-mtlk» 

The  breeding  cow  should  be  at  least  foor, 
or,  better  still,  eight  or  ten  years  old ;  and 
should  be  dried  two  months  before  calving. 
She  should  be  kept  in  good  trim,  but  not  very 
fat,  by  giving  her  all  the  good  hay  she  will  eat 
up  clean,  and  two  quarts  only  of  com  cob 
meal,  daily,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other 
concentrated  food. 

Let  the  calf  remain  with  the  cow  from  foor 
days  to  a  week  after  it  is  dropped,  or  until  it 
becomes  sprightly  and  eager  for  nourishment. 
This  is  a  great  advanta^  both  to  the  cow  and 
calf;  for  the  calf  will  learn  to  drink  more 
readily,  and  the  subsequent  flow  of  milk  will 
be  increased.  If  the  instinctive  yearnings  of 
the  mother  for  her  offspring,  during  the  first 
few  days,  are  not  gratified,  ^uch  violence  is 
done  to  her  feelings  as  will  reduce  permanently 
the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality  of  her  milk.  * 
The  cow  should  be  milked  clean  twice  daily, 
after  the  calf  is  satiated. 

Remove  the  calf  as  much  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  cow  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, to  a  clean,  dry  appartment,  well  littered 
with  straw  or  sawdust,  and  always  supplied 
with  fresh  loam  for  the  calC  to  lick,  and  keep 
the  apartment  dry  and  clean  through  the  entire 
season  of  its  use.  Let  the  calf  fast  eight  or 
ten  hours,  before  attempting  to  feed  it.  Then 
if  it  will  suck  your  finger,  with  or  without  a 
rag  wound  around  it  and  wet  with  milk, 
you  may  gently  press  down  its  head  so  as  to 
bring  its  lips  in  contact  with  a  little  warm 
milk  in  a  dish,  still  keeping  yOur  finger  in  its 
moutl/;  and  with  a  little  kindness,  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  such  means  as  the  trial 
will  readily  suggest,  you  will  soon  learn  it  to 
drink. 

But  occasionally  there  is  a  calf  that  will  not 
suck  the  finger,  nor  anything  else,  except  what 
nature  has  provided  for  it,  without  long  and 
weary  solicitation,  partial  starvation,  and  an 
exhaustion  of  more  patience  than  any  ordinary 
man  or  woman  possesses.  I  have  known  sev- 
eral such  cases,  where  the  final  result  has  been 
despair  to  the  owner  and  death  to  the  calf. 
Sucn  a  result  can  be  avoided  by  taking  a  tin 
coffee-pot,  partially  plugging  the  spout,  wind- 
ing a  rag  around  the  same,' — passing  one  thick- 
ness of  a  thin  rag  over  the  end  of  the  spout* 
and  making  all  fast.  Make  the  cover  tight  by 
a  ra^  or  o&erwise,  then  put  in  the  pot  a  quart 
of  mdk,  fresh  and  warm  trom  the  cow,  and  in- 
sert the- spout  in  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  elevat- 
ing its  hfoud  so  that  the  milk  will  run  down  ita 
throat.  If  fed  slowly,  the  calf  will  swallo.^. 
If  thope  be  syaptoais  of  choking,  or  extreme 
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reluctance  to  receive  the  milk,  remove  andTcise  in  a  yard  where  there  is  the  least  possible 


re-insert  the  spout  at  short  intervals,  giving 
Ibe  calf  time  to  breath  and  rest.  If  the 
weather  be  cold,  or  the  process  of  feeding  be 
long  continued,  care  mu^t  be  taken  to  keep 
the  milk  at  blood  heat,  by  warming  the  pot  in 
hot  water,  or  by  other  means ;  for  cold  milk 
is  extremely  offensive  to  a  young  calf,  and 
will  induce  scouring.  Persevere  in  this  meth- 
od, day  afcer  day,  if  necessary,  or  until  the 
calf  sucks  the  spout;  and  here  ends  all 
trouble,  for  thereafter  the  calf  will  be  after 
you,  and  ready  to  take  his  food  in  any  way 
proffered.  If,  in  the  trial,  you  find  your 
patience  waning,  give  you  wife  one  dollar  or 
five  dollars,  according  as  you  value  said  wile 
and  calf,  to  complete  the  task. 

While  in  the  above  process,  keep  the  calf 
hungry,  feeding  only  twice  a  day,  with  not 
more  than  a  quart  or  three  pints  at  a  time  ac- 
tually swallowed.  Af^er  the  calf  has  learned 
to  drink,  gradually  increase  the  quantity  .to 
three  quarts,  twice  a  day. 

When  the  calf  is  ten  days  or  two  weeks. old, 
accordingly  as  it  may  be  a  good  or  poor  feeder, 
begin  to  substitute  small  quantities  of  heated 
skmi-milk,  mixed  with  the  new  milk,  gradually 
increasing  the  former  and  diminishing  the  lat- 
ter, till  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
new  milk  be  wholly  withdrawn. 

At  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  the  maximum 
quantity  of  milk  is  required ;  when  it  should 
be,  to  each  calf,  seven  or  eight  quarts  per  day. 
After  this,  the  milk  may  be  gradually  dimin- 
ished, as  the  appropriation  of  other  food  is  in- 
creased. The  calf  must  have  some  milk  until 
U  is  Jive  or  six  months  old.  If  it  be  desired 
to  withhold  milk  entirely  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  begin  to  add  warm  water  in  the  second 
month,  gradually  substituting  it  for  milk ;  and 
in  the  fourth  month  begin  to  add  minute  quan- 
tities of  some  kind  of  meal,  so  slowly  increase 
ing  the  same,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it 
shall  not  exceed  one  pint  of  com  meal,  or  its 
equivalent,  daily.  Let  the  calf  have  nb  cold 
water  til^  it  is  five  or  six  months  old.  The 
mean  average  daily  feed  of  milk  for  the  six 
months  need  not  exceed  five  quarts  to  each 
calf.  As  to  other  feed  besides  milk,  during 
the  first  Bve  or  six  months,  with  the  small  ex- 
ceptions herein  named,  only  one  thing  is  neces- 
sary, viz :  old  hay — ^not  mown  grass,  not  new 
bay,  not  rowen. 

I  have  at  this  writing  two  thriving  calves, 
about  three  weeks  old,  that  eat  hay  and  chew 
the  cud,  with  all  the  dignity,  composure  and 
apparent  satisfaction  of  oxen.  The  hay 
should  be  put  before  them,  not  first,  when  they 
are  two  months  old,  as  some  writers  recom- 
mend, but  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
cow,  and  kept  before  them  continuallv,  fresh 
and  clean.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  kinds  of 
feed  that  have  been  reconmiended,  and  with 
the  exception  of  milk,  hay  and  hay  tea,  have 
foond  them  all  positively  injurious  to  young 


amount  of  grass,  plenty  of  loam,  and  cool 
shady  places.  The  old  system  of  weaning 
calves  by  turning  them  out  in  the  hot  5un,  and 
into  a  full  feed  of  grass,  is  well  calculated  to 
make  sctubs,  and  it  seldom  fails  to  do  so. 

A  six  or  sevm  months  old,  having  been 
r  ermitted  slowly  to  increase  its  /'eed  ot  grass, 
the  calf  may  be  turned  on  a  ttinted  aftermath ; 
an  orchard  is  an  excellent  place,  and  the  wind 
fall  apples  win  not  hurt  tliem.  There  need  be 
no  water  in  the  lot,  as  it  is  better  to  give  tbem 
drink  in  the  form  of  warm  water  and  very 
little  meal. 

If,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  there  may  be 
on  hand  skim  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  that  is  not 
demanded  by  filthy  and  abominable  &wine.  so 
that  two  or  three  quarts  freely  diluted  with 
hot  water,  may  be  furnished  to  each  caU  daily 
no  meal  or  oals,  or  other  concentrated  feed  id 
require<i-ir-milk  is  better  than  anything  else. 
When  winter  comes  tie  up  your  big  calves  as 
you  do  other  cattle,  and  ^ive  them  all  the  va- 
rieti.  s  of  fodder  that  they  will  readily  eat. 

Sometimes  from  an  inflamea  udder  and  con- 
sequent Unhealthy  milk,  the  young  calf  will 
be  feverish  and  constipated.  As  a  rcfmedy, 
dissolved  Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  feed.  But  oftener  from  too 
much  cotd  milk  or  access  to  grass,  scouring  is 
induced.  For  this,  chestnut  bark  tea  is  a  sure 
remedy. 

The  above  method  is  intended  for.  spring 
calves,  but  with  such  modification  as  the  sea- 
son may  require  it  will  be  found  to  be  equall^t 
successful  with  fall  and  winter  calves. 

To  milk  me.i  the  above  method  may  seem 
too  costly^  but  while  b  ttcr  is  fifcy  cents  a 
pound,  and  tho  calves  are  worth  thirty  dollars 
each,  at  eight  months  old ;  and  wuile  I  would 
sooner  pour  the  skim  milk  on  the  manure  h  an 
than  have  any  detestable  swine  on  the  farm,  X 
am  satisfied  with  the  result. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  the  reader,  commit 
the  i  are  of  your  calves  to  a  common  hired 
man  or  careless  boy,  and  although  they  will 
assure  you  that  your  directions  have  been^ 
faithfully  obeyed,  yet  you  will  be  ashamed  of 
your  yearlings.  Take  care  of  them  yourself 
and  you  will  be  proud  of  them.  Eternal  vig- 
ilance is  not  only  the  price  of  liberty,  but  the 
price  of  several  good  things  on  a  farm. 

1.  B.  Hart  WELL. 

WUkinsonvilUt  Mass.,  April  13,  1869. 

Protection  to  Game. — ^A  petition  nu- 
merously signed  is  before  the  Legislature 
asking  that  a  law  may  be  passed  prohibiting 
the  lulling  of  quail  or  partridges  in  this  Com- 
monwealth for  three  years.  Ttfere  is  no 
doubt  that  these  birds  will  become  entirely 
extinct  if  their  wholesale  slaughter  is  not  pre- 
vented, and  now  that  we  are  paying  attention 
to  stocking  our  rivers  with  hsh,  we  should 


we 
certainly  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  the  ex- 
calves.    They  should  have  aiiings  and  exer-  tinction  of  these  birds. 
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We  have  recently  pven  onr  readers  excel- 
lent lIlusCrationB  of  Bevenl  of  tbe  families  of 
long-homed  and  short-honied  cattle,  and  this 
week  we  have  a  6ne  cutof  ano-boraed 
loway  cow,  aa  a  repreaentatire  of  this  favorite 
Scottish  breed. 

This  nee  was  origicaled  in  the  low-lands  of 
the  soutii-westeni  part  of  ScolUnd  and  take 
iLeir  name  from  that  district.  They 
carefully  bred  and  muuh  improved  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  fi>r  several  years,  beginning 
with  1766.  Mr.  Youatt  says  (here  il  perhaps 
oo  breed  of  cattle  nhicb  can  be  more  truly  said 
to  be  iadigenons  to  Ibe  coaatry,  and  incapabli 
of  improvement  by  any  foreign  cross,  than  tbe 
Galloways.  The  crosses  which  hi 
made  wJIb  the  finest  Short-hom  bulla,  have 
not  proved  tatsfactory,  and  the  best  breeders 
now  rely  on  selections  of  the  pure  Galloway. 
They  are  generally  very  docile.  Even  a  fari- 
ous  or  troublesome  bull  is  very  rare. 

Mr.  Yonatt  gives  Lhe  following  description  of 
this  breed : — "The  Galloway  cattle  are  straight 
and  broad  in  the  back,  and  nearly  level  from 
tbe  bead  to  tbe  rump.  They  ate  round  in  the 
ribc,  and  alto  between  the  shoulder*  and  ribs, 
and  tbe  ribs  and  tbe  loins.  They  are  broad 
in  the  loin,  without  any  large  projecting  book 
bones.  Iikroundoess  of  barrel,  and  fulness 
of  ribs,  they  will  compare  with  any  breed,  and 
also  in  the  proportion  which  the  loins  bear  to 
the  hook  bones,  or  protaberances  of  the  libs. 
They  are  long  in  the  qoarters  and  ribs,  and 
deep  in  the  chest,  bnt  not  broad  in  the  twist. 


The  slightest  inspection  will  show  that  there  is 
less  space,  between  the  book  or  hip  bones  and 
the  ribs,  than  in  most  other  breeds.  They 
are  xhort  in  the  leg,  and  moderately  line 
in  the  shank  bones.  They  aic  clean,  not  fine 
and  slender,  bat  well  proportioned  m  the 
the  neck  and  chaps;  a  thin  and  delicate  neck 
would  not  correspond  with  the  broad  shoul- 
ders, deep  chest,  and  close,  compact  form  of 
the  breed.  The  neck  of  the  Galloway  bull  la 
thick,  almost  to  a  fault.  The  head  is  rather 
heavy ;  tbe  eyes  are  not  prominent,  and  tbe 
ears  are  large,  rough,  and  fiill  of  long  hairs  on 
the  inside.  The  Galloway  is  covered  with  a 
loose,  mellow  skin  of  medium  thickness,  and 
which  is  clothed  with  long,  soft,  silky  hair. 
Tbe  prevailing  and  the  fisbionable  color  is 
black — a  few  are  of  a  dark  brindled  brown, 
and  still  fewer  are  speckled  with  white  spots, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  a  dun  or  drab  color, 
perhaps  acquired  from  a  cross  with  the  Suffolk 
breed  of  cattle.  Dark  colors  are  uniformly 
preferred,  from  the  belief  that  they  indicate 
hardness  of  constitution."  , 

In  his  late  work  on  Amtriean  Cattle,  Mr. 
Allen  says  that  polled  or  hornless  cattle  came 
into  this  country  with  some  of  the  early  impoi^ 
tationi,  as  mich  have  been  knowa  here  for 
more  tr>an  a  century  paat.  As  they  were  red. 
spotted,  and  of  all  colors  usual  among  our  na- 
cattle,  they  probably  were  picked  up  from 
the  polled  herds  of  Norfolk  or  Suffdlk,  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  have  abonnded  for  centmie*. 
About  the  year  1850,  some  enterprising  Scotch 
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farmers  made  the  first  importations  of  Gallo- 
ways into  the  yicinitj  of  Toronto,  in  Canada 
West.  Their  attadiment  to  them  in  Scot- 
land was  too  strong  to  be  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten in  their  new  homes'.  The  cattle  pos- 
sessed certain  qualities  which  they  found  here 
in  no  other  race,  and  with  a  characteristic  love 
of  their  native  land,  as  they  loved  the  poetry 
of  Bams,  and  repeated  his  songs,  they  abo 
longed  for  and  sought  the  cattle  of  their  na- 
tive hills  and  heather.  There  mnst  have  been 
other  importations,  for  in  the  year  1857,  we 
saw  upwards  of  forty  of  them  exhibited  by 
competing  owners  at  a  Provincial  agricultural 
show,  at  Brantford,  and  have  since  met  them 
in  equal  numbers  at  other  shows  in  the  Prov- 
ince. They  were  fine  cattle — ^full,  round,  and 
comely  in  form,  and  in  appearance ;  and  taken 
altogether,  fully  answered  Mr.  Youatt^s  de- 
scription. 

Their  lack  of.hom  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
a  great  merit,  but  though  they  cannot  hook, 
they  can  and  sometimes  do  buU  severely,  and 
on  that  account  are  regarded  by  some  farmers 
as  more  dangerous  in  a  herd  than  those  cattle 
which  have  more  formidable  looking  horns, 
and  Mr.  Allen  says  that  the  safety  of  him  who 
handles  them  lies  more  in  their  docility  of  tem- 
per and  good  training  than  in  their  inability  to 
inflict  injury. 

Mr.  Youatt  says  that  the  milk  of  the  Gallo- 
way cows  is  rich  in  quality  and  yields  a  large 
proportion  of  butter,  but  they  are  not  good 
milkers. 

The  above  illustration  is  copied  from  Mr. 
Allen^s  American  Cattle,  and  is  an  accurate 
portrait  cf  a  beautiful  young  Galloway  cow, 
owned  by  a  gentleman  in  Canada  West. 


Col.  T.  Fitch's  Stock  Parm.— The  Norwich, 
Ct.,  BuBetin  gives  an  aceoontof  a  visit  to  the  fts^ 
of  Col.  Thomas  Fitch,  of  that  city.  It  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  railroad  depot, 
and  contains  some  100  acres.  The  land  was  for- 
merly covered  with  granite  iMulders,  which  have 
been  sunken  or  repioved.  fie  has  barn  room  for 
225  head  of  cattle  and  al)0ut  a  dosen  horses  and 
colts.  His  herd  of  cattle  consists  of  thirty  thor- 
oughbred Jerseys,  thirty  Ayrshires,  with  crosses. 
CoL  F.  has  been  engaged  in  breeding  for  more  than 
twelve  years.  He  has  tried  ovissing  Aldemeys 
with  Devons,  Short-horns,  Ayrshires,  Natives  and 
Madagascars,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  milk  and  butter  qualities  of  all  the  dlillBr- 
enl  breeds  are  improved  by  croesiug  with  Alder- 
Wfj  males.   Nearly  all  the  half-blood  Aldem^s 


he  has  raised  are  better  for  dairy  purposes  than 
Devons,  but  the  cross  of  Aldemeys  and  Ayrshires 
are  in  his  Judgement  the  best  cow,  in  all  respects, 
that  he  has  over  seen  or  bred.  They  yield  more 
value  In  milk  and  butter,  are  flash  milkers,  good 
size  and  form,  aDd  are  easily  kept.  This  cross 
makes  fine  working  oxen. 

The  swine  family  is*  also  well  represented  there. 
The  famous  Seftons,  a  breed  that  gets  fat  in  pas- 
ture, from  the  estate  of  Earl  of  Sefton,  England, 
the  Chester  County  White,  and  the  cross  of  the 
two  breeds,  are  there  to  be  seen  in  all  their  native 
hoggishness. 


MAS8ACHX78BTT8  AOBIOULTUIUL  COLLEOB.— The 

Trustees  have  elected  the  following  officers :— Ptm- 
ufen*— William  Claflln.  Viee-Prendewt—y^m,  S. 
Clark.  Stf<Tetery— Charles  L.  Flint.  Treasurer^ 
Nathan  Durfee.  ^t/(2»fo»^-D.  Waldo  Lincoln.  Bx- 
ecutioe  Committee—Wm,  S.  Clark  of  Amherst, 
Henry  Colt  of  Pittsfleld,  Wm.  B.  Washburn  of 
Greenfield,  Nathan  Durfee  of  Fall  Biver,  and 
Fhineas  Stedman  of  Chicopee. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  em- 
ploy Wm.  D.  Davis  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  a  grandson  of 
Hon.  Levi  Bartlett,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Col- 
lege Farm.  Mr.  Davis  has,  for  the  last  three 
years,  held  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Hospital  Farm,  at  Washinirton.  D.  C. 


CABBAGES. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Oermantown  Tele- 
graph,  who  raises  cabbages  for  stock  and  who 
prefers  pasture  land  of  a  light,  sandy  texture 
for  this  crop,  gives  the  following  as  his  process 
of  cultivation : — 

When  I  grow  cabbages  on  pasture  ground, 
I  break  it  up  early  in  the  spring,  and  havmg 
rolled  and  harrowed  thoroughly — I  strike  the 
land  off  into  furrows  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  apply  the  manure — one  shovelful  to  the 
hills,  the  hills  being  eighteen  inches  apart. 
The  manure  is  first  leveled,  then  covered  with 
about  one  inch  of  fresh,  fine  soil,  and  on  this 
the  seed  is  deposited,  and  coverec^  about  one 
inch  in  depth.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear, 
they  receive  a  dressing  of  soot,  one  part ;  sul- 
phur, one  part ;  gypsum,  one  part ;  and  wood 
ashes,  sifced,  two  parts ;  the  ingredients  being 
thorougly  mixed,  and  applied  t>y  means  of  a 
box  with  a  perforated  top.  The  morning  is 
the  most  smtable  time  for  the  application  of 
this  dressing,  as  the  dew  serves  to  letain  it  on 
the  leaves,  and  prevents  its  being  blown  off  by 
the  winds.  When  the  plants  are  fairly  in 
rough  leaf  the  hills  may  be  thinned,  and  va- 
cant ones  filled  up  by  transplanting  from  oth- 
ers, and  a  dressing  of  slaked  lime,  one  part ; 
wood  ashes,  four  parts ;  pulverized  charcoal, 
one  part;  gypsum,  one  part;  an  J  common 
salt,  one  part ;  applied  and  worked  in  around 
the  roots.    Frequent  dressings  with  the  hoe 
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are  more  indupensably  necessary  to  the*  suc- 
cess ful  development  of  this  vegetable  than  to 
any  of  the  other  broad-leaved  varieties,  espe- 
cially during  the  earlier  periods  of  its  growth. 

As  a  feed  for  milch  coirs  and  young  cattle 
this  vegetable  is  highly  esteemed ;  and  as  it 
may  be  kept  through  the  winter  with  little 
trouble,  and  fed  daily,  at  times  when  green 
succulent  food  is  with  difficulty  obtained,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  it  too  highly.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  storing  it  m  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  barn,  or  if  possible  in  the  cel- 
lar which  occupies,  or  which  should  occupy, 
its  basement,  and  where  it  can  be  protected 
from  the  effects  cf  frost.  By  covering  the 
roots  with  the  soil  of  the  bottom,  and  placing 
the  cabbages  in  an  upright  position,  unless  the 
temperature  is  greatly  depressed,  considerable 
additions  will  be  made  to  the  crop  in  weight, 
and  very  little  loss  result  from  decay  or  roc — 
an  evil  frequently  fatal  in  its  effects  upon  the 
cabbage  when  housed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  in  house  cellars,  which  are  generally  too 
confined  and  warm.  « 

When  fed  out,  the  heads  and  leaves  should 
be  finely  chopped,  and  mixed  with  com  and 
cob  meal,  moistened  with  warm  water,  and 
seasoned  with  a  few  handfols  of  salt. 


From  the  Willanwtte  Fanner. 
HT  OABDIBN. 


Now,  ftfl  the  Spring  returning, 
Bweet  wttb  the  breath  of  flowen, 
CalU  at  my  ope'i  window 
And  i»h lepers  of  by«^  one  boon, 
I  Img  for  my  ploa«aiit  garden, 
To  work  In  ibe  warm  brown  earth, 
To  nourlih  (he  wee  green  ehlldren, 
And  watch  for  the  stedlet'd  birth; 
To  breath  In  the  cool  of  evening 
The  odors  of  balm  and  epiee ; 
For,  to  dress  and  keep  a  garden. 
Was  tbo  work  of  Paradise. 
And  is  not  tbia  a  reason 
For  the  wi>  h  we  aiwjtya  feel, 
To  plant  In  the  shining  seed'time 
Barth's  treasaree to  reveal; 
To  Join  in  the  great  procession, 
Earth's  workers  moving  on, 
And  help,  though  e'er  so  little, 
The  hand  of  the  Mighty  One  I 
Salem,  Oregon,  Ffb ,  1809.  Belle  W.  Cook. 


N1DW  YOBK  STATU  FAIR. 
The  address  of  the  President,  Hon.  T.  H. 
Faile,  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  Soci- 
ety, contains  many  suggestions  which  we  think 
are  important  to  other  societies  as  well  as  that 
of  New  York.    We  make  a  few  extracts : — 

"The  Fair  was  largely  attended,  and  that 
without  any  of  the  extraneous  means,  now, 
unfortunately  for  the  good  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, resorted  to  for  financial  success  in  many 
of  the  State  and  County  fairs.  No  trials  of 
speed,  of  either  running  or  trotting  horses, 
nor  shows,  nor  games  of  any  kind,  uive  ever 
»been  allowed  on  the  New  xork  Agricultural 


Society^s  grounds;  and  in  this  connection  I 
win  not  hesitate  to  express  an  earnest  hope 
that  our  Legislature  will  withdraw  all  aid  from 
every  county  society  that  perverts  the  funds 
of  the  State  to  such  uses.  It  is  a  libel  upon 
the  intelligence  and  good  sen  e  of  the  fanners  , 
to  suppose  such  things  necessary  to  make 
a  fair  attractive  or  financially  succedsf  aL  The 
net  results  show  that  they  will  support  all 
fairs  where  the  managers  conduct  them  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  on  which  our 
agricultural  societies  were  founded,  viz.  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

**The  exhibition  of  machinery  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  showed  in  a  stronger  light 
than  ever  before  the  marvellous  inventive  gen- 
ius of  our  people.  The  time  has  passed  when 
mere  hand  work  can  make  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  remunerative,  and  it  is  only  by  the  use 
of  improved  implements  that  success  can  be 
attained. 

*'In  ditching  and  -digging  machines  there 
is  open  a  wide  and  ver^  important  field  for 
improvement  and  invention. 

**Surprise  was  expressed  at  the  last  fair  that 
no  premium  was  offered  for  thoroughbred,  in 
other  words,  for  race  horses.  The  simple  tnith 
is,  farmers  have  no  use  for  thoroughbreds, 
or  for  those  little  trotting  horses  so  common 
at  this  time,  and  the  breeders  of  them  not 
only  lose  money,  but  also  run  the  risk  of  spoil- 
ing their  sons,  for  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
the  racing  and  trotting  of  horses,  whether  at 
fairs,  or  on  the  track,  is  accompanied  by  false- 
hood, trickery,  profinity  and  the  excessive 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

'*It  has  been  the  custom  to  allow  entries  to 
be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  often  on 
the  second  and  sometimes  on  the  third,  cauaii^ 
great  confusion  and  difficulty  in  making  the 
arrangements.  This  year  we  departed  from 
the  custom,  and  gave  nodce  that  machinery 
and  live  stock  must  be  entered  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  fair..  The  Royal  Agricultiu*al  Show 
of  England  last  vear  required  entries  for  ma- 
chinery and  implements  to  be  made  ten  weeks, 
and  of  live  stock  six  weeks  before  the  Fair. 
The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Scotland  closed  all  entries  over  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  fairs. 

'*I  recommend  that  hereafter  all  entries  ex- 
cept for  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  be  closed 
from  two  to  four  weeks  prior  to  the  Fair. 
When  the  entry  is  made  the  entrance  fee 
should  be  paid,  and  a  description  of  the  ani- 
mals, machinery  and  implements  furni:ihed  for 
publication  in  a  catalogue,  which  should  be 
ready  when  the  fair  is  opened  and  sold  at  cost. 
If  the  articles  were  in  their  place  a  day  or  two 
before  the  opening,  it  would  give  the  judges 
opporConity  to  m&e  a  more  thorough  and  sat* 
isiactory  exammation,  especially  of  machineiy 
and  manufactured  articles.  It  would  also  hie 
an  accommodation  to  the  railroads,  by  which 
we  have  always  been  favored,  by  not  crowd- 
ing all  the  business  into  one  or  two  days.'* 
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ALTER  Ra- 
LBIGH^fl 

name  has 
loDg  been 
associate 
with  &e 
hiBtory  of 
the  intro- 
daction  of 
the  potato 
into  Eu- 
rope. It  ap- 
pean»  however, 
that  the  plant  was  known  to 
Qtuias,  a  distinguished  French  botanist,  at 
leaat  thirty-three  years  before  its  introduction 
by  Sir  Walter.  But  he  is  undoubtedly  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  encouraging  the  cultiva- 
tion and  use  of  the  potato,  which  has  proved 
•ne  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred 
npon  man.  When  cultivated  in  the  virgin  soil 
in  this  country,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  was  the  common  crop.  There 
were  certain  elements  in  the  soil  or  climate, 
or  both,  that  seemed  peculiarly  favorable  to 
its  growth,  and  the  same  varieties  were  often 
raised  upon  the  same  soil  for  many  succeiisive 
years,  without  any  apparent  deterioration  in 
quantity  or  quality. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.  The  average 
crop  of  Massachusetts  for  1867  was  ninety-six 
bushels  per  acre,  and  scarcely  any  variety  can 
be  depended  on  to  yield  potatoes  of  uniformly 
good  quality. 

Since  the  disease  that  prevailed  so  exten- 
sively twenty  or  t\.enty-6ve  years  ago,  the 
yield  per  acre  has  diminished  at  least  two- 
thirds.  L'*nd  that  is  in  such  condition  that  it 
will  produce  more  com  and  grass  than'  it  for- 
merly did,  will  yield  but  about  one-third  as 
many  potatoes  as  it  once  would.  Even  when 
they  are  apparently  healthly  and  of  sufficient 
size,  it  is  rare  that  the  crop  exceeds  a  hundred 
bushels,  and  unless  both  the  soil  and  season 
are  favorable,  the  quality  is  comparatively 
poor.  The  most  thorough  investigation  and 
the  most  careful  experiments  and  observation 
have  failed  to  ascertam  satisfactorily  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  or  of  the  diminished  amount  of 
prodnclion. 

All  that  can  be  said  is,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  potato,  like  many  trees  and  other  vegeta- 


bles  at  different  periods,  has  been  attacked  by 
an  epidemic,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  wiU 
wear  itself  oat,  and  that  the  potato  will  in  time, 
recover  its  healthy  condition. 

In  the  meantime  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience that  new  Varieties,  for  a  few  years,  ex- 
hibit the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  are  the 
most  free  from  disease.  Several  of  these 
varieties,  and  especially  the  earlier  ones,  have 
given  their  cultivators  good  satisfaction,  and 
encouraged  the  farmers  to  hope  that  some  new 
variety  may  be  found,  that  will  yield  as  large 
crops  as  they  formerly  raised.  Some  good  va- 
rieties have  been  produced  by  enterprising  and 
philanthropic  individuals.  But  lately  the  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  speculators,  who  are  thriving 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.  They  are 
resorting  to  the  tactics  of  tbe  quack  medicine 
men  who  understand  that  success  dependa 
but  Ht'.le  upon  the  quality  of  the  article,  but 
upon  the  amount  they  invest  in  advertising. 
The  number  cf  new  varieties  offered  to  the 
public,  each  claiming  t6  be  the  best,  bids  fair 
to  keep  pace  with  the  new  varieties  of  pills 
and  syrups.  Now  all  this  is  simply  ridiculous, 
and  we  have  very  little  sympathy  for  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  swindled  out  of 
their  money  by  these  transparent  tricks  of 
speculators. 

It  is  very  easy  to  produce  new  varieties  from 
the  seeds  of  the  potato.  In  our  own  experi- 
ence, fourteen  varieties  were  produced  from 
the  seeds  of  one  potato  ball,  and  we  have 
heard  of  a  still  greater  number.  Most  of  the 
varieties,  it  is  true,  were  of  no  value,  but  some 
were  good.  One  or  more  varieties  of  good 
potatoes  may  be  expected  from  every  such  es- 
periment,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  enter- 
prising farmers  and  gardeners  will  continue  to 
make  them,  and  carefully  note  the  results.  In 
this  way,  «s  old  varieties  depreciate  or  run 
out,  new  ones  will  be  founi  to  take  their 
place. 

The  Early  Rose,  which  sold  last  spring  for 
three  dollars  a  pound,  is  offered  now  for 
seventy-five  cents.  The  repot ts  respecting 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  variefy  are  as 
variou  as  were  tbe  soils  npon  which  it  waa 
planted. 

Some  good  may  resalt  from  the  potato  fever. 
Those  who  pay  fancy  prices  for  new  varieties 
will  be  likely  to  cultivate  them  well,  and  r&% 
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member  and  record  the  methods  they  adopt, 
as  well  as  the  results.  One  thing  seems  to  be 
settled  already,  yiz :  that  one  or  two  eyes  in  a 
hill  will  yieJd  more  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and 
those  of  more  uniform  size  and  quality,  than 
whole  potatoes  or  six  or  eight  eyi  s  in  a  hill. 
The  hills  with  one  or  two  eyes  may  be  placed 
nearer  together  and  thus  the  number  of  hills 
increased  and  the  land  more  fully  occupied. 
This  approaches  the  old  Irish  method  of  culti- 
Tating  potatoes  in  beds  worked  fine  by  the 
spade,  and  the  sets  planted  in  squalls  of  about 
one  foot.  At  harvest  time  the  whole  bed  was 
filled  with  tubers.  Another  thing  also  seems 
to  be  decided  by  recent  experience.  Those 
varieties  that  make  their  growth  before  the 
summer  drought  are  more  certain  to  give  sat- 
isfactory results,  and  to  escape  the  attacks  of 
disease. 

As  the  potato  is  one  of  our  most  important 
crops,  its  culture  deserves  careful  study  and 
observation. 


Liquid  Graftino  Wax. — ^The  following 
will  make  a  wax  that  can  be  put  on  with  a 
a  brush,  will  always  be  ready  for  use  if  kept 
tightly  corked  in  a  bottle,  and  can  be  applied 
to  bruises  or  wounds  on  trees,  or  used  as  a 
grafting  wax,  viz : — Melt  one  pound  of  rosin 
over  a  gentle  fire ;  add  an  ounce  of  beef  tallow 
and  stir  it  well ;  take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it 
cool  down  a  little  and  add  a  table  spoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  after  that  about  seven 
ounces  of  very  strong  alcohol  (95  per  cent.) 
It  will  be  necessary,  after  putting  in  the 
alcohol,  to  put  it  on  the  stove  again  stir- 
ring it  constantly,  taking  great  care  that 
the  alcohol  does  not  eet  enflamed.  To  avoid 
this,  remove  the  kettle  from  the  ftove  as  soon 
as  the  mass,  which  mav  have  cooled  rapidly  by 
the  addition  of  the  alcohol,  begins  to  melt. 
Continue  to  stir,  until  the  whole  mass  becomes 
the  consistency  of  honey.  This  will  be  found 
far  better  and  cheaper  than  the  common  shel- 
lac preparation  used  for  this  purpose. — Maine 


— T.  8.  Clough  states  in  the  PrabrU  Former, 
that  be  once  brined  and  thus  thoronglily  cleansed 
seed  wheat  for  thir^  acres.  He  took  the  small 
and  inferior  grain  thus  abstracted,  and  washed 
again.  From  this  he  sowed  a  very  few  bnshels, 
the  result  from  which  was  inferior  wheat  in  both 
quantity  and  qnality-rall  the  remainder  was  fine, 
free  firom  oats  and  smut,  and  produced  a  large 
yield.  He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  *<As 
ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  also  reap,"  and  if  anybody 
persists  in  sowing  smut  and  dirt,  instead  of  good, 
sound,  plump  grain,  they  may  expect  to  reap  ac- 
cordingly. 


For  iht  New  BttgUtnd  Fanmet, 
FABMJSB  BROWg.   BOIiUS. 

BY  raZD  D.  MCZZKT. 


I  VOW  I  that'0  tnffslng  pretty  tough;  whoa  Bnek,  irhoa 

Bright,  whoa  bot 
I  gneM  w«'ll^top  sod  brettthe  a  vpeU,  It  really  em  im  m 

though 
The  Ikrm  grew  etimiiier  every  year,  I've  hroke  two 

p'iDts  UHlay. 
Vm  tempted  every  eprisg  I  plough  to  le'l  and  go  away 
Out  West;  bnt  aa  the  aaouner  comee  and  the  old  hilk 

get  greeo, 
And  the  rocke  are  covered  up  with  graaa  and  poelea 

abloebetwiec, 
And  everytbioga  to  beantifbl,  I  change  my  mind,  yon 

And  aay,  *'I  gnoSi  I'll  keep  the  form,— it'a  good  enooi^ 
ior  me.'' 

Pm  aatlefled  to  walk  the  way^  my  aire  and  gnmdaire 

trod, 
To  brta  he  the  same  rongh  monntain  air,  and  till  the 

fame  hard  sod; 
The  aame  Lord  made  the  whole  big  earth,  and  He  if 

every  v»here, 
It  atnt  BO  matter  where  I  be,  he  has  me  In  hie  care. 
Some    say  we  eboald  give  np  the  ^orld  with  all  Ita 

hopes  and  feara, 
Tbat  'tia  at  beet  a  dreary  plaoe  of  atghing  and  of  tears. 
But  Jeans  thooghfc  'twaa  good  enoogb  tbat  on  the  emel 

tne 
He  died  for  it,  and  ao  I  gneaa,  it'a  good  enongh  for  me. 

And  tbeae  aame  folka  aay  Ood  ia  bad,  a  weak  and  emel* 

God, 
That  'tie  In  anger  not  in  love  he  laya  on  aa  the  rod. 
And  now  I  tremble  when  I  think  that  tbia  Islmoat  cried 
Six  year  a  ago  oome  Tneaday  night,  when  liule  Benny 

died. 
The  Utile  dead  face  hardened  me;  what  had  my  baby 

dooe? 
Bnt  I  tried  bard,  anAJtut  made  ont  to  aay,  '*Tby  win 

be  done." 
Ood  works  In  mystery,  and  aomethnea  'da  hard  the 

rlgbt  to  aee, 
But  poor  old  ainaer  that  I  am,  ne'e  good  enongh  for  me. 

There's  my  two  dangbtera,  Hattie  and  Kate,  I  know 

they  don't  wear  cnria 
Of  borrowed  hair,  and  pat  on  aire  like  neighbor  Jonea* 

gtrla; 
They  never  wect  to  boarding  achool,  and  dont  wear 

dimond  rlnga, 
Kor  kids,  nor  sillia,  and  velvets,  and  them  Oreoian  benda 

and  thloga ; 
Bat  the>'re  ooedient,  loving  glrla,  brown  birds  who 

work  all  day,  ^ 

And  yet  can  »ibg  when  evening  oomea,  and  Join  in  fan 

and  play. 
And  JohD,  too,  alnt  a  chap  for  ahow,  bnt  he  ia  frank  and 

free; 
An  h<meat,  liKithftilboy,and  ao  he'a  good  enongh  for  me. 

And  when  life  aeema  a  atormy  aea,  and  I  a  hopeleaa 
wair, 

Fve  Jaat  to  think  of  my  old  wife,  anl  I  feel  kinder  aq^ 

Jnst  as  the  Uoman  Caiholics  I  think  mast  alwa.\  s  fi>el 

When  they  cry  ont  to  aalnta,  or  to  tbe  Virgin  Mary 
kneel: 

For  it  aeema  aa  Ihongh  her  aool  'tween  me  and  Ood  in 
Paradiae 

Xnat  make  even  atatna  like  mine  seem  aomewliai  dim- 
mer in  Hia  eyea. 

And  yet  ahe  'a  neiiber  yoong  nor  handaome  aa  she  need 
to  be; 

Bnt  bleas  her  pore  aadpeaeeftil  fcee,  she  'a  good  enoogb 
for  me. 

And  dlaoontent  ia  wicked,  ibr  whatever  can  ft  be 

Bat  aoyiog.  "  What  my  CN>d  haa  mode  oint  good  enovgh 

forme?" 
Bach  thoaghta  are  impious ;  what  are  we  that  we  ahoold 

dare  to  aay, 
<«This  thing  is  wrong?"  aa  if  we  oonld  have  Shown  a 

belter  way. 
Well  I  moralising  here  may  help  to  keep  a  fallow  aoand. 
Bat  twont  help  on  the  Bpring'a  work,  nor  ploagh  the 

atonny  groand. 
Get  np,  old  chape ,  yon*n  getting  old  and  losy  too.  I 
Botl  amtoo,and  ao  I  gneaa,  yoa'ragood  snoogh  for  \ 
MikUttebmnft  n.,18S9, 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
A  BUN-DOWir  PAB1C  IMPBOVXD. 

AOBXCrLTUIUL    PAPBB8,    FAIRS    ANB     7AKMBBB' 
0LVB8, — WHAT  THBT  DID. 

As  helping  to  answer  the  queries  whether 
**book  fdrmiDg^^  pays*  whether  fairs  do  any 
good  and  whether  it  is  worth  the  while  to  sas- 
tUQ  Fanners*  Clubs,  1  submit  the  following 
personal  history,  at  the  rLik  of  a  chatge  of 
egotism. 

In  June,  1853, 1  returned  after  an  absence 
of  nine  years  at  the  "West,**  and  came  in  pos- 
session of  the  homestead  which  my  fither  had 
occupied  about  iifcy  years .  Wfth  the  first  ^ea- 
fion*s  crops  £  was  able  to  winter  one  cow,  two 
yearling  colts,  one  horse  and  one  mare  a  part 
of  the  winter,  by  buying  100  bushels  of  oats ; 
and  raising  for  the  family  about  ten  bushels  of 
wheat,  twenty  bushels  of  com,  twenty-five 
bushels  of  potatoes,  ten  bushels  of  apples,  and 
some  garden  sauce,  with  nothing  whatever  to 
sell,  but  a  part  of  a  veal  calf  I .  Being  myself 
A  mechanic,  without  agricultural  taste  or 
knowledge,  and  fully  occupied  in  my  shop, 
hired  help  took  care  of  the  farm  the  fiirst  five 
years. 

About  1858  I  received  a  gentle  hint  from  a 
brother  in  Wisconsin,  not  to  let  the  old  home- 
stead *'run  down  !**  and  supposing  the  sugges- 
tion was  not  entirely  original  with  him,  it 
took,  and  I  immediately  began  to  be  interested 
in  farming,  out  of  regard  to  the  family  honor, 
or  some  other  reason. 

The  next  season,  finding  the  firming 
''didn*t  pay,**  as  heretofore  practiced,  I  com- 
menced taking  an  agricultural  paper,  the 
Countrjf  OentUnumn  and  began  inquiring  of 
my  neighbors  how  I  had  better  do  with  this 
and  that  piece  of  land,  and  thinking  a  good 
deal  upon  the  subject  while  engaged  in  my 
ahop. 

Heading  and  thinking  soon  led  me  to  acting, 
and  more  time  was  spent  in  looking  over  the 
farm,  planning  improvements  and  seeing  that 
labor  was  judiciously  applied.  Soon  my  aj^ri- 
cultural  reading  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  Nbw  England  Farmer,  monthly,  and 
my  farming  interest  was  stimulated  still  more. 
I  began  to  be  more  saving  of  manure  and 
everything  that  would  aid  in  producing  crops, 
while  much  satisfaction  was  experienced  in 
seeing  that  crops  were  improving.  Another 
paper  the  Western  Bwrdl,  making  three,  was 
now  subscribed  for ;  mechanical  business  be- 
gan to  lose  its  interest,  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can was  stopped ;  the  fairs  which  I  had  at- 
tended several  years  as  a  mechanic,  now  be- 
gan to  have  an  increased  interest  to  me  as  a 
farmer,  as  I  examined  the  agricultural  speci- 
mens on  exhibition,  'and  listened  to  the  even- 
mg  discussions  among  farmers. 

in  1861, 1  began  to  think  about  trying  to 
get  up  a  Fttrmer*s  Club,  but  could  not  over- 
come the  obstacles  till  Februarjr,  1862,  when 
one  was  organized,  which  b/  its  success  till 


this  time  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
benefit  of  my  farming. 

Three  agricultural  papers  not  proving 
enough,  the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  Rural  Amer^ 
lean,  and  New  England  HomeHead  were 
added,  which  with  six  other  regular  pcriodi- 
cj1%  most  of  which  have  agricultural  reading, 
have  each  contributed  somewhat  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  old  homestead,  until  ii  now 
produces  annually  from  three  to  four  times  the 
value  it  did  eight  or  ten  > ears  ago;  having 
increased  in  productiveness  almost  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  number  of 
agricultural  papers  taken,  and  conseauent  in- 
crease in  agricultural  reading,  wriemg  and 
talkinnr ! 

Instead  of  being  able  1o  spare  and  ^ell  off 
the  premises  only  a  part  of  a  veal  calf,  and 
perhaps  a  few  eggs  annually,  as  during  the 
first  years,  we  were  able  some  four  years  ago, 
to  dispose  of  farm  proceeds  to  the  amount  of 
about  five  hundred  dollars,  with  a  constant 
increase  since,  un  il  the  past  year  it  has 
amounted  to  about  twice  that  sum. 

So  much  for  the  means  of  agricultural  gr^e 
alluded  to,  and  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  will  plod  on  the  old 
beaten  track  their  fathers  trod,  complaining 
that  ^*/arming  doTCt  pay  since  the  soil  has  got 
so  worn  out.** 

.Brotlier  farmers,  you  are  mistaken.  The 
soil  is  not  worn  out,  and  never  will  wear  out, 
if  you  treat  it  civilly,  until  the  "elements 
melt  with  fervent  heat.**  If  you  make  use  of 
the  same  skill,  tact,  energy,  wide-awake-ful- 
ness and  industry,  which  ensures  success  in 
any  and  every  oth?r  kind  of  business,  you  will 
find  farming  will  '*pay**  better  than  all  of  them 
put  together,  while  you  experience  daily  and 
constantly  a  kind  and  degre^^  of  independence 
that  no  other  calling  affords.  R.  N. 

Randolph  J  Vt,,  March,  1868. 


For  the  Xew  Engiand  Farmer • 
▲  MINISa*Ba'8  aABDEN. 

Some  few  months  since  I  gave,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer,  somewhat  in  general, 
my  experience  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
the  various  gardens  that  had  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  subdue  and  cultivate.  I  now  propose  to 
speak  somewhat  in  detail  of  one  that  i  had  the 
care  of  four  years,  to  show  what  advantage 
can  be  derived  from  the  careful  and  thorough 
culture  of  a  garden. 

I  do  this  more  for  the  encouragement  of 
professional  men,  than  of  farmers ;  for  in  many 
instances  their  incomes  are  inadequate  to  meet 
their  own  necessary  expenses  and  those  of 
their  families.  Especially  it  is  so  with  many 
of  our  country  clergymen,  and  belonging  to 
that  class,  I  write  for  their  benefit. 

The  garden  of  which  I  now  propSf e  to  say 
a  few  words  in  its  behalf,  was  about  five  rods 
long  by  two  and  one-half  broad,  of  a  moist, 
dayey  soil;  hard  to  cultivate,  but  capable. 
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with  jadicioua  treatment,  of  prodacing  the 
finest  crops.  When  it  came  into  my  posses- 
sion it  looked  like  some  potato  patches  I  have 
seen,  afcer  the  crop  has  been  harvested  in  the 
autumn,  as  it  was  strewed  with  potato  vines 
and  the  stalks  of  rank,  dead  weeds.  It  was 
also  thickly  covered  with  stones  of  all^izes, 
from  those  as  large  as  two  could  lift,  down  to 
those  not  larger  than  a  hen^s  egg,  and  any 
conceivable  number  of  tufts  of  grass. 

As  it  was  late  in  the  season  when  I  first 
took  possession  of  it,  I  did  but  little  more  the 
first  year  than  remove  what  ston^  I  conven- 
iently could  with  my  wheelbarrow,  and  bury 
the  scattering  vines  and  weeds,  turn  over  with 
spade  or  hoe  the  tufcs  of  grass,  and  take  the 
best  care  I  could  of  the  various  vegetables 
that  were  planted;  being  careful  not  to  let 
any  weeds  choke  the  growing  crops  or  go  to 
seed.  In  the  autumn  i  was  well  rewarded 
for  all  my  labor. 

The  second  year  I  had  it  ploughed  in  its 
season,  and  as  I  had  removed  the  previous 
autunm  all  the  rubbish,  there  was  nothing  to 
obstruct  the  ploush  but  the  remaining  stones. 
.These  I  removea  and  kept  the  ground  in  as 
neat  and  tidy  a  manner  as  hoe  and  spade  and 
rake  would  permit,  and  I  was  rewarded  with 
all  the  vegetables  of  various  kinds  that  I 
needed  for  the  use  of  my  family, — then  con- 
sisting of  five  persons, — for  the  year,  and  some 
in  the  summer  that  I  sent  to  my  neighbors. 

The  third  year,  instead  of  having  it  ploughed, 
I  spaded  the  whole  with  my  own  hands,  re- 
moved every  stone  I  could  find  of  the  siae  of 
a  large  bullet,  raked  in  what  manure  I  had, 
and  then  planted  it  with  the  various  kinds  of 
vegetables,  in  drills,  using  guano  for  a  fer- 
tilizer, with  the  exception  of  poll  beans,  which 
I  planted  in  hilb,  and  this  year  I  not  only  had 
enough  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  my  fam- 
ily, but  sold  to  my  neighbors  to  tiie  amount  of 
$15  or  more.  Besides  this,  the  first  year  the 
asparagus  bed  and  currant  bushes  were  of  no 
use,  as  they  were  so  completely  grown  up  to 
grass  and  weeds  that  they  did  not  produce 
any  fruit.  I  thoroughly  cleaned  and  culti- 
vated both,  and  the  former  yielded  all  that  we 
wanted  for  our  own  tab\e,  and  the  latter  were 
loaded  with  laige  and  beautiful  berries,  which 
were  a  real  luzurv  in  their  season. 

Thus. yon  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  little  land 
well  cared  for,  is  not  only  capable  of  yielding 
large  returns,  but  will  become  a  real  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  every  faithful  steward 
of  the  earth*  And  when  the  work  is  done,  as 
it  always  should  be,  with  our  own  hands,  it 
not  only  helps  to  enlarge  the  measure  of  our 
income, — making  us  more  independent  of  our 
circumstances,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  real 
pleasures  of  life,  by  furnishing  a  suitable  sup- 
ply of  good  and  wholesome  food  and  increas- 
ing the 'measure  of  our  health.  This  lattei 
blessing  is  one  of  no  small  consequence  to  all 
classes,  but  it  is  of  inmiense  advantage  to  ^e 
clei;gyman.     Health  is  not  an  unpurchased 


blessing,  but  one  that  may  be  had  for  its  own 
price.    Pay  the  p;rice  and  it  id  ours. 

S.  "^ 
Bemardstan,  M(U9,,  March,  1869. 


OPnriOlfB  OF  A  MABKST  OABDBinnU 

We  have  received  the  following  valuable 
communication  from  C.  Spratt,  Market  Gai^ 
dener  of  thid  city,  the  substance  of  which  we 
present  as  fallows : — 

* 'Noticing  the  remarks  on  onion  coltore  in  a 
recent  copy  of  the  Herald,  for  the  benefit  of 
onion  growers,  I  would  state  that  the  sooner 
onions  are  planted,  the  better.  The  best 
bed  of  onions  I  ever  saw  in  thid  city,  was  plant- 
ed the  28Lh  of  March.  Potato  onions  are  the 
best  and  surest  crop,  especially  for  small-  gar- 
dens, as  they  are  fit  for  the  table  the  year 
round,  and  are  also  excellent  keepers. 

Early  peas  and  potatoes  should  be  planted, 
if  possible,  at  the  same  time.  Those  who  have 
any  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  doing  aa 
recommended,  should  make*  the  experiment. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  all  who  have  not  tried 
sprouting  potatoes  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  difference  which  will  be  made  by  do- 
ing so.  They  should  be  sprouted  in  thin  layers 
in  boxes  or  crates, 'and  should  be  exposed  to 
daylight,  in  order  that  the  sprouta  may  be 
green  and  tough.  Sprinklins  milk- warm  water 
on  them  three  tinges  a  week,  improves  their 
growth.  They  should  i*  e  started  first  in  a  dark 
room,  then  placed  in  thin  layers  as  recommen- 
ded. When  the  sprouts  are  one  inch  long,  tbeD 
they  are  ready  to  expose  to  daylight.  At 
planting  time,  carry  them  carefully  into  the 
garden,  in  the  boxes  or  crates  in  which  they 
have  been  sprouted.  Just  before  they  peep 
through^the  earth  they  should  be  covered  with 
straw  o/long  numure. — Utiea  Serald. 


XXTBAOTB  AND   BBPLIXS. 


DISSOLVING  BOMBS  IN  A8HB8. 

I  have  a  small  quantity  of  old  bones  (say  1000 
pounds)  which  I  ^hoald  like  to  coDvertintomaDiiro 
if  I  knew  of  any  way  of  doing  so  cheaply,  or  would 
it  bo  better  for  me  to  sell  them  at  one  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound,  and  buy  phosphate  of  lime.  Can 
some  of  yonr  sutwcribers  answer  ? 

A  SVBSCBIBSB. 

New  Bedford.  IfoM.,  April,  1869. 

Rbmabxs.— While  some  of  our  subscribers  axe 
preparing  an  answer  to  the  foregoing  queries  fkom 
their  own  experience,  we  copy  from  Dr.  Nichors 
little  book  on  the  ChmmiOry  of  ths  Farm  amd  the 
Sfa.the  following  directions  for  preparing  bones  bjr 
the  employment  of  wood  ashes,  lime  and  sal-eodn. 

"Take  one  hundred  pounds,  beaten  into  as  small 
fhigments  as  possible,  pack  them  In  a  tight  cssk 
or  box  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  good  wood 
ashes.  Mix  with  the  ashes,  before  packing, 
twenty-five  pounds  of  slaked  lime,  and  twelve 
pounds  sal-soda,  powdered  fine.  It  will  require 
about  twenty  gallons  of  water  to  saturate  the  mass, 
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Irat  more  may  be  added  fVom  time  to  time  to  main- 
tain moifetore.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  bdtaea 
will  be  broken  down  completely,  and  the  whole 
may  be  tamed  out  npon  a  floor,  and  mixed  with 
two  bushels  of  dry  peat  or  good  soil,  and  after  dry- 
ing it  is  flt  for  use.  This  mixture,  embracing 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  great  essentials  of  plant 
food,  is  one  which  in  its  application  will  afford 
most  prompt  and  satbfactory  results.  Its  produc- 
tion cannot  be  too  highly  recommended." 

Directions  Ikave  frequently  been  giren  for  the  use 
of  ralphuric  acid,  bat  this  is  daagenms  staff  for 
people  to  meddle  with  who  are  not  experienced  in 
its  use.  Even  the  simple  process  recommended  by 
Dr.  Nichols  may  require  some  skill  and  practice.' 
That  *'everytbiDg  is  a  trade,"  is  a  fact  that  onght 
to  bo  remembered  by  all  who  undertake  to  do  any- 
thing from  the  directions  of  others.  With  the 
most  pariicalar  directions  how  to  chop  off  a  log, 
what  awkward  work  any  one  would  make  on  the 
first  attempt  who  had  never  swung  an  axe.  It  is  a 
simple  operation  to  put  up  a  leach,  but  how  many 
ftdl  in  getting  lye  ilt  to  make  soap.  So  ia  dissol?- 
iog bones,  practice  makes  perfect;  and  we  might 
not  loae  our  confidence  in  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Nichols,  though  you  should  fldi  of  perfect  suc- 
cess en  the  first  attempt.  .Ton  will  find  the  sledge 
hammering  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  bone  no 
small  job.  Where  one  can  wait  six  months  or  so 
for  an  operation,  whole  bones  are  sometimes  treat- 
ed with  ashes  as  above.  In  such  case  if  the  larger 
ones  are  not  snffliiently  sofkened,  they  are  raked 
ont»  and  bubmiited  to  the  same  process  again. 

SCPEBPHOSPHATB  FOB  POTATOES. 

I  would  like  to  inqaireofyou  or  throogh  your 
paper,  the  b«  si  method  of  planting  Early  Ro&e  po- 
tatoes with  Bradley *8  Phosphate. 

BaU  Hatdmick^  Vi.^  1869.    A  TouNO  Farmbb. 

Remabxjs. — In  his  circalar,  Mr.  Bradley  directs 
to  api'ly  (or  com  and  potatoes  *'a  table-spoonfhl  of 
pho('|>hate  to  each  bill,  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the 
soil,  then  drop  the  beed.  This  will  require  about 
250  pounds  to  the  acre.**  If  the  land  receives  no 
othi  r  manure  be  recommends  harrowing  in  per- 
haps on  equal  or  a  litile  larger  amount,  sown 
broAdcdst,  preirioas  to  planting. 

,     BHBEP  PULLXVO  WOOL. 

What  makes  my  sheep  eat  wool  ?  None  but  my 
ewe  siiei  p  du  it.  They  have  good  hay,  shorts  and 
meul.  I  keip  salt  by  them,  and  plenty  of  pine 
limhs.  KBAuaAiiOB. 

EaU  Andover,  S,  H,,  April  16, 1869. 

B£MAKK8.--8heep  that  have  the  itch  or  scab 
will  »ometimes  strip  themselves  bare  by  rubbing 
and  biniig  to  relieve  the  intolerable  itching  pro- 
duced by  the  disease.  But  theep  often  bite  or  pull 
out  wool  when  free  from  ttis  disease.  About  three 
years  ago  we  published  a  valuable  article  upon 
this  subject  written  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Shedd,  of  Wind- 
sor, Vt.  From  two  cases  of  wool  pulling  in  his  own 
floek,  he  concluded  it  waa  in  consequence  of  * 


change  flrom  poor  to  good  keeping,  caufing  irrita- 
tion and  itching  npon  the  skin,  and  that  the  ani- 
mal pulled  out  the  wool  to  reach  the  Irritated 
spots.  He  also  saya  that  sheep  coming  to  the 
bam  in  good  condition  and  fed  at  once  a  liberal 
supply  of  grain  will  occasionally  exhibit  the  same 
symptoms.  The  remedy  which  he  has  used  with 
perfect  success,  is  to  take  angnentum  and  hog's 
lard  in  equal  proportions,  mixed,  end  opening  the 
wool  at  its  ragged  points,  take  a  little  npon  the 
end  of  the  finger  and  apply  it  npon  the  skin,  rub- 
bing it  in  thoroughly,  bting  carefhl  not  to  leave 
any  of  it  upon  the  ends  of  the  wool.  This  he  re- 
commended as  a  sure  cure,  if  faithfally  applied. 


LICB  ON  CATTLB. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  method  for  killing 
lice  on  cattle.  One  of  my  calves  U  troubled  very 
badly.  A  neighbor  to:d  me  to  try  a  Jicile  kero« 
sene.  I  did  sj,  and  the  result  was  the  hair  come 
off  where  I  put  the  fluid. 

A  TOVNO  SUBSGBZBBB. 

jDoost,  N,  H.,  April  9, 1869. 

Bbmaxks. — In  the  back  numbers'  of  the  Fa&- 
MBU  a  great  many  remedies  have  been  given.  Mr. 
J.  Wilkinson,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  recommends  in 
the  PraeUeal  Farmer  the  application  of  hard  wood 
ashes  with  a  sieve  to  the  animal,  from  head  to  tail, 
applying  two  to  three  quarts.  The  animal  should 
be  kept  ttom  being  wet  a  few  days,  after  which  if 
there  is  a  warm  rain  let  it  be  well  drenched.  As 
soon  as  the  hair  is  dry  apply  ashes  as  before.  A 
third  application  is  generally  sofflcient,  but  never 
knew  the  fourth  to  faiL  About  four  days  should 
intervene  between  the  ashings.  The  nits  hatch 
in  six  to  eight  days,  according  to  their  position  on 
the  animal.  The  stable  should  be  carefully  cleaned, 
and  the  floor  aa  well  as  walls  whitewashed.  Fat 
cattle  seldom  have  lice.  An  ointment  of  one 
qnart  of  lard  melted  with  two  ounces  of  yellow 
snuff  rubbed  on  the  back  from  head  to  tail,  and 
around  the  neck  and  ears,  has  been  found  success- 
ful. Others  rely  on  fine  dust  gathered  in  summer 
from  the  roads,  or  fine  brick  dust,  feeding  the  ani- 
mals meanwhile  a  little  sulphur.  "More  depends 
on  the  nurse  than  on  the  doctor,**  in  the  atable  as 
well  as  in  the  sick  chamber. 

bbanb  and  pumpkins  ^ith  cobn. 

As  you  a«k  fanners  to  answer  the  questions  of 
"Nat*^  in  the  Fabmbr  of  April  3. 1  offer  the  results 
ot  my  experience  upon  the  subject.  I  am  at>out 
70  years  old,  have  norkeii  on  many  farms  in  Mas- 
sacbnserts  and  Vermont,  and  in  my  travels  have 
seen  considers  bie  of  farming  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Hampshire.  As  i  have  a  farm  ut  only,  six- 
teen acres,  i  am  able  to  till  it  pre- ty  much  as  I 
please,  and  work  for  my  neighbors  about  half  the 
season.  Consequently  I  am  familiar  with  both 
good  and  poor  management.  I'rom  this  experi- 
ence 1  wlab  to  tell  '*Nat"  that  I  dont  think  pump- 
kins very  profitable,  tnongb  I  raise  a  fcw  to  stew 
tor  pies  and  to  boil  tor  the  pi^s.  But  I  do  think  it 
is  prodtable  to  rai.^e  beans  with  com.  For  com  I 
plough  my  land  deep,  spread  on  a  good  coat  of 
manure,  which  I  plough  under  with  a  furrow  of 
some  three  or  four  inches.   I  drop  three  or  four 
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kernels  oCoom  to  each  hiil,  patting  three  beans  on 
the  west  side  of  each  hill.  1  ran  the  culcivator 
both  ways  three  or  foar  times ;  tbe  last  time,  when 
the  corn  is  fiCceen  or  more  inches  high,  make  verr 
flat  hills,  keeping  the  ground  nearly  level.  I 
never  fail  of  a  good  crop  of  corn  and  beans.  I 
consider  beets  better  than  potatoes,  and  worth 
three  or  four  times  as  mmh  as  turnips.  h. 

Framingham,  Mau,^  April  8,  1869. 
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HARD  AND  SOFT  WOOD  A8HE8. 

What  is  the  comparative  valae  of  hard  and  soft 
wood  athes  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  can  a  far- 
mer afford  to  pay  for  soft  wood  ashes  to  apply  to 
his  land,  the  ashes  of  hard  wood  being  difficult  to 
obtain  in  larsre  quantities?  What  is  the  best 
method  of  applying  to  a  clay  loam  soil,  where  the 
chief  object  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  hay  ? 

Levsiiion,  Me.,  1869.  Seaks. 

Remarks. — la  an  analysis  made  by  M.  Sanssare, 

Jr.,  who  analyzed  some  fifteen  kinds  of  wood  and 

bark,  we  find  that  1000  parts  of  the  dry  wood  of  a 

young  oak,  produced  two  parts  of  ashes ; 

ICOO  parts  of  d*y  oak  wood  produced  3  parta  of  ashea. 
poplar       "  ♦*  S 

tioree  chpfltnnt,     "        S5 
pine  wood,  "         16 

The  ashes  of  the  wood,  however,  vary  considera- 
bly in  the  soluble  salts  which  they  contain.  We  have 
supposed  that  the  ashes  of  hard  wood  were  heav- 
ier in  measure  than  those  of  the  soft  woods,  but  that, 
pound  for  pound,  there  would  be  little  difference 
in  the  amount  of  soluble  salts  which  each  wonld 
contain. 

In  an  analysis  by  Sir  H.  Davy  it  is  stated  that  10,- 
000  parts  of  the  poplar  gave  seven  of  parts  potashes ; 
beech,  twelve  parts;  oak,  fifteen;  elm,  thirty- 
nine  ;  grape  vine,  fifty-five.  We  think  that  clear 
wood  ashes  is  richly  worth  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel,  on  a  large  portion  of  our  lands,  but  espe- 
cially those  which  have  been  for  some  years  under 
cultivation.    Spread  them  broadcast  in  a  still  day. 


BRICK  AND  CEMENT  FOB  MANX7RB  TANKS. 

I  see  that  in  your  last  issue,  Mr.  P.  C.  True,  of 
Fittsfield,  N.  U.,  is  preparing  to  construct  a  water- 
tight cellar  of  bricks  and  cement.  I  suppose,  from 
bis  manner  of  writing,  that  ho  intends  to  build  it 
under  his  barn.  Now  I  believe  a  water-tight  cel- 
lar, or  at  lea&t  a  water-tight  vat  or  tank  of  sufll- 
cient  capacity  to  hold  all  the  droppings  from  \iie 
stable,  mu'tt  oe  a  paying  In  vestment  tor  any  farmer. 
But  is  brick  a  good  material  of  which  to  construct 
it  ?  I  ask  for  information,  intending  yet  to  con- 
struct one  myself.  Will  not  the  liquids  percolate 
through  them  ?  Are  ttiey  not  ixt(.n:ively  used  for 
filters  ?  I  am  told  that  srable  liquids  will  destroy 
our  common  cement.  Can  any  onn  give  definite 
information  regarding  this  ?  Is  the  Rosendale  ce- 
ment stronger  or  superior  to  the  common  cement  ? 

D.  L.  TOLMAN. 

Marlboro*  Depot,  N,  H.,  March  30,  1869. 

Beharks.— Tbe  bricks  are  used,  we  suppose,  to 
keep  t?i$  form  of  the  cistern,  and  the  cement  to 
prevent  the  water  fi-om  passing  out.  Water  will 
go  through  the  common  sof^  bri^k  quite  readily. 
Hard,  burnt  brick  would  be  better  than  soft  ones ; 
that  is,  would  be  more  firm  and  durable.  Many 
cisterns  are  constructed  by  cementing  directly 
upon  the  earth,  and  answer  a  good  purpose,  but 


they  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  shape  by  fiosi 
or4;>y  heavy  rains. 

A  WORMT  AND  UNWELL  COLT. 

t  have  a  very  valuable  colt,  four  years  old,  that 
has  been  troubled  for  the  two  past  winters  with  a 
worm  of  a  reddish  c^lor,  aboutone-half  inch  loag. 
I  have  fed  her  at>out  a  table  spoonful  of  copperas 
every  other  day,  which  has  brought  away  many 
worms,  but  yet  ehe  keeps  running -down  and  has  a 
very  poor  appetite.  She  urinates  often  and  bat 
little  at  a  time.  As  there  is  no  veterinary  surgeoQ 
in  our  parts.  I  ask  advice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  and  assure  them  that  any  suggestions 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

Frank  W.  Babdwsi.l. 

Alden,  McHenry  Co,,  JiL,  April  3, 1869. 

Remarks.— From  your  description,  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  worms  in  your  horse 
are  rather  the  result  than  the  cause  of  the  iUness. 
Intestinal  worms  are  natural  to  most  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, but  any  weakness  of  the  digestive  system 
favors  their  undue  increase.  We  should  fear  in- 
flammation or  other  disease  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  which  may  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
doses  of  copperas  administered.  In  the  abaence  of 
a  veterinary  surgeon  we  wonld  advise  you  to  con- 
sult your  family  physician.  We  solicit  the  opinion 
of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  on  the  case  presented 
by  Mr.  Bardweli. 

HAT,  CATTLE,  "WHEAT,  POTATOES,  &C.,  IN  STOWS, 

VERMONT. 

Stowe  is  ten  miles  from  Waterbury,  on  the  Ver- 
mont Central  Railroad,  and  twenty -two  from  Mont- 
pelier.  As  a  summer  resort  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  town  in  the  State  in  respect  to  its  mountabi 
i>cencry,  having  on  its  western  boundary  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

As  an  agricultural  town  it  is  one  of  the  best  In 
Lamoille  County,  having  a  ri(  h,  productive  soiL 
Farms  have  nearly  doubled  in  price  in  tbe  last 
five  years,  ranging  from  #25  to  1^100  per  acre,  in- 
cluding buildings.  The  hay  crop  has  the  prefer- 
ence htre,as  cattle  and  butter  are  the  chief  articles 
of  export.  Farmers  'who  C4lcu]ated  last  f^li  on 
the  same  bulk  of  hay  keeping  as  much  stock  as 
usual,  have  iound  themselves  greatly  mibtaken. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  of  fodder  not 
f^pendiog  well,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes 
stock  is  looking  rather  poor  in  fLQuh  this  spring. 

Some  are  looking  for  an  early  spring,  whi<^ 
would  be  baili  d  with  joy  by  many  who  are  short 
of  hay,  which  is  now  selling  at  9^  P^r  ton,  com 
$1.40  per  bufihel.  Wheat  lias  been  more  exten- 
sively fcown  for  the  last  three  year-^,  and  fair  crops 
have  been  realized.  I^now  of  one  instance  where 
twenty- two  b(l^hels  were  threshed  from  one  bushel 
of  frowiog.  FarmerH  find  that  tbey  can  raise  their 
own  wheat,  since  the  high  pricts  demanJed  for 
flour  have  driven  them  to  it.  Ko  crop  leaves  the 
soil  in  a  better  conditi  n  for  grass. 

Raibing  potatoes  for  starch  is  rather  playing  out 
here.  One  fetarc-h  factory  which  a  lew  years  ago 
received  as  many  as  eighteen  thousand  bushels  in 
a  single  season  Is  now  ready  to  tali  to  pieces,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do.  Some  farms  have  been  fo  badly 
run  out  by  raising  potutoe>,  that  it  will  take  years 
of  hard  labor  to  bring  them  back  to  their  former 
state  of  productiveni  ss.  To  test  the  cffLct  of  pota- 
toes on  land,  plant  an  acre  of  com  and  an  acie  of 
potatoes,  side  by  t-idc,  giving  each  tbe  siroe  dress- 
ing and  care,  then  »-iock  lK)th  down  in  the  fall  or 
spring  and  note  the  difl^erencein  ibe  bay  crop. 

Not  much  of  the  fertilizers  which  flood  thrc  ODMr- 
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ket  are  need  in  tbiB  p^ace,  except  Bradley's  anper- 
phosphato  of  lime.  This  will  be  quite  largely  ased 
this  spring,  and  mostly  on  corn.  Last  season  it 
was  used  by  several,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Some  planted  com  wi  bout  any  dressing  except  a 
little  phosphate  in  the  hill,  and  bad  good  crops. 
Others  mixed  ashes  and  phosphate  together — lyro 
parts  of  a^hes  to  one  of  phosphate— and  put  a 
table  spoonful  in  a  bill,  after  the  land  bad  received 
a  fair  dressing  of  manure,  and  thought  it  paid  well. 
Stoioej  Vt.,  AprU  12, 1869.  s.  w. 


HXN  KA2IUEE. 

Will  yon  or  some  of  your  co!:tribator8  inform 
me  as  to  cbe  best  way  of  preparing  and  nslng  hen 
manure.  I  have  say  flfiy  bushels  which  I  intend 
to  mix  with  fifteen  load:^.  thirry-five  bushels  each, 
of  meadow  muck.  Shall  I  mix  ashes  or  lime  or 
both  so  as  to  evolve  the  ammonia  powerfully,  be- 
fore applying  the  manure?  or  shall  I  mix  the 
ashes  and  lime,  one  or  both,  and  plaster  t3  fix  the 
ammonia  ?  or  shall  I  simply  mix  the  manure  and 
mnck  with  just  water  enough  to  moisten  it  ? 

Bm-Un,  Vt.,  1869.  8.  F.  Ntb. 

I  wish  to  plant  an  acre  of  corff%id  have  about 
four  barrels  of  go'*d  hen  manure,  but  no  stable 
manure.  What  stiall  I  mix  with  the  hen  droppings  ? 

Norihboro\  AIcus.,  1869.     A  Yocno  Faumbk. 

Rbmarkb.— We  should  not  add  either  ashes  or 
lime  to  the  manure,  but  apply  them  to  the  land 
separately.  Many  think  a^hes  neutralize  the  val- 
uable portions  of  the  manure.  Muck,  charcoal 
dust,  woodi  or  other  soil  ox  earth  are  good  divisors 
and  absorbents.  The  hen  manure,  at  least,  should 
be  moistened  with  water,  to  which  some  book  far- 
,  mere  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  It  should  be  well 
mixed  with  the  muck,  &c.,  ^nd  be  shoveled  over 
several  times  after  mixing.  Broadcast  the  ashes 
and  lime  and  hirrow  in.  We  think  it  is  well  to 
add  muck  to  the  droppings  from  the  roost  fre- 
quently, and  remove  the  whole  often,  both  for 
the  health  of  the  hens  and  the  economy  of  the 
manure. 


rSE  FOB  Ain-SLACKED  LIME. 

I  have  a  barrel  or  more  of  air-slacked  lime ;  also 
a  small  lawn,  a  fruit  garden,  and  small  patch  for. 
com  and  oesins,  and  to  feed  the^e  a  pile  of  good 
compost.  What  is  iho  best  use  I  can  put  ihe  lime 
to? 

AIfo,  what  is  the  sweetest  kind  of  sweet  corn  ? 

Arlington,  A/ajt.,  Uarch  31, 1869.  c. 

Bem  iRKs.^Sprcad  the  lime  broadcast  over  the 
garden,  after  it  is  ploughed,  and  rake  it  in.  It 
will  have  an  excellent  iffwct  there.  It  is  Just  what 
old  gardens  often  need. 

A  GOOD  cow.— BLEEDING  OLD  CATTLE. 

I  see  on  pai?c  47  of  (ho  Monthly  Farmer  thnt 
Luther  Htanley  of  ^p*ingvale,  Me.,  has  a  native 
oow  from  I  bo  initk  of  which  in  seven  days,  eleven 
pounds  uf  butur  were  made.  I  have  a  cow  five 
years  old  la<  t  f-pnng,  that  dropped  hir  culf  March 
26,  and  in  >ix  days  from  the  tirist  Monday  in  June 
we  made  from  htr-milk  alone  thirteen  and  one- 
half  pounds  i4  butter.  On  tbe  fourth  of  December, 
when  she  was  seven  months  on  ihe  way  to  comein 
again,  t-he  gave  tive  quarts  of  milk,  and  January 
the  twelfth  she  gave  one  and  three-fourths  quarts. 

In  your  reuiaiks  on  frUnd  JAme^on's  vitit  in 
Snncuok  Vailev,  you  ask  what  U  trie  practice  of 
farmers  m  lelaiUon  lo  bleeding  their  cattle.    My 


practice  is  to  let  my  young  ones  keep  all  they  have, 
but  for  an  old  one  that  is  to  be  fatted,  whether 
cow  or  ox,  the  very  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for 
them  when  first  tuned  to  pasture,  is  to  bleed  them 
smartly.  A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  pair  of  large, 
old  oxen  to  work  a  few  jweeks  and  then  turn  out 
to  fatten.  They  were  sent  to  pasture  tbe  last  of 
May,  and  were  yery  poor.  I  sent  \f  ord  to  the  man 
that  had  the  care  of  the  pasture  to  have  tbem  bled 
in  a  few  days.  But  it  happened  by  some  misun- 
derstanding that  they  were  bled  by  two  different 
men.  I  was  tearful  that  too  much  blood  had  been 
taken ;  but  they  throve  remarkably  well,  and  Isold 
them  for  beef  in  July,  and  they  went  to  Brighton. 
FUcMfurg,  Mass.,  1869.  i.  b.  w. 

fiUPBRPHOSPHATB  AND  A8HE8. 

Last  spring  I  tried  an  experiment  with  a  mixture, 
in  equal  parts,  of  Bradley's  Superphosphate  and 
ashes  on  a  piece  of  worn  out  sandv  soil,  that  was 
considered  almost  worthless,  and  which  bad  not 
been  manured  f>r  years.  On  obout  half  an  acre 
planted  with  Jackson  White  potatoes  I  put  n  spoon- 
ful of  the  mixture  in  each  hill,  and  raised  70  bush- 
els of  as  good  potatoes  as  I  ever  saw,  and  which 
are  as  good  now  as  they  were  last  fall.  I  also 
tried  the  mixture  on  a  few  rows  of  com  by  the  t-lde 
of  tbe  potatoes  with  equally  good  results.  I  do 
not  claim  that  I  raised  great  crops  on  this  land,bnt 
considering  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  think  I  got 
win  pairi  for  the  experiment.       John  Savage. 

East  Haoa-hiU,  N.  H.,  AprU  12, 1869. 

Eemarks.— This  experiment  would  have  been 
more  satisfactoiy  if  a  portion  of  the  field  had  been 
planted  without  any  fertilizer,  a  portion  with  the 
ashes  alone,  and  a  portion  with  the  super- 
phosphate alone. 

SUGAR  MAKING. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  numerous  predictions  to 
the  contrary,  the  season  has  been  a  very  pood  one 
for  making  maplo  sugar.  Several  persons  in  this 
vicinity  have  made  from  800  to  lOOO  pounds,  be- 
sides a  considerable  quantity  of  molasses. 

One  of  my  neighbors  made  736  pounds  in  four 
days  and  night j,  and  bnrned  only  three  Cf>rds  of 
wood  and  that  of  rather  a  poor  quality.  Houses 
two  sheet-iron  pans,  one  as  a  beater,  and  tbe  other 
for  boiling.  He  cuts  his  wood  about  two  feet  to 
two  and  one-half  feet  long,  and  keeps  hi<<  fire  at 
tbe  month  of  tbe  arch.  Some  snow  lianks  ktUl 
remain  by  the  si  Jo  of  fences.  Oram  ite. 

BioonOkld,  C.  IV.,  Hh  mo.  20lh,  1869. 


•BJTRVT  AKD  RAW  BONES  FOR  VENfl. 

Will  it  pay  to  buy  ground  bone  at  4 J  cents  per 
pound  to  feed  to  hens,  tbe  olject  being  tbj  pro- 
duction vf  Ciigs }  What  IS  tbe  UHference  in  value 
between  burnt  or  calcined  and  raw  bones  to  feed 
as  above.  S.  F.  Nye. 

Btrlm,  Vt.,  AprU,  1869. 

Remarks.— We  think  it  will  pay,  if  you  cannot 
get  them  cheaper.  Much  is  destroyed  by  burning 
bones,  still  hens  eat  them  with  avidity.  We  should 
not  like  to  have  our  steak  **calcined,"  and  we 
think  the  gelatine,  &c.,  in  raw  bones  is  valuable 
lor  hens. 

CRAOXINO  VP  NSW  THTN08. 

I  think  'friend  Smith  of  Barre,  Yt,  asks  a  silly 
question  about  agricultural  papers  noticing  new 
things.  That  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  anewa- 
papi  r.  Would  he  prohibit  people  from  adverli^ing 
what  they  have  to  bell«  or  is  he  obliged  to  believe 
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all  tbey  say  ?  For  one,  I  don't  think  tbe  editor 
responsible  for  all  the  noise  they  mnke,  I  like  to 
know  what  is  going  on,  and  to  ke^p  posted  on 
things  new  and  old.  Others  like  yoar  Extracts 
and  Replies ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  not  suited. 
The  more  farmers  write  the  better.  They,  and  not 
the  editor,  are  responsible  for  what  they  say.  I 
am  a  constant  reader  of  the  Farmbb,  and  ha^e 
been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  if  any  one  has 
anything  new  to  say,  I  hope  he  will  out  with  it. 
The  more  we  differ  tbe  more  we  shall  leam.  That 
would  be  a  dull  paper  in  which  no  difference  of 
opinion  or  expression  was  allowed.  Dont  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Smith  ?  b.  L. 

FranUngham,  Ma$i,,  April  20, 1869. 


TAPB  WORMS  IN  SHBXP. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  yon  or  some  of  your 
correspondents  the  cause,  symptoms,  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  tape  worm  in  sheep  ?  1  have  lost 
several  sheep  this  winter,  one  of  which  diicharged 
a  large  worm  several  feet  in  length.  Perhaps 
some  of  tbe  others  might  have  died  from  the  same 
cause,  but  I  did  not  make  examination,  owio«  to 
my  ignorance  of  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have 
recently  learned  that  one  of  my  townsmen  has 
lost  several  from  a  choice  flock,  some  of  which 
had  tape  worms  ten  or  eVen  twenty  feet  in  length. 
Is  not  this  something  uncommon  ?    Subscriber. 

Grantham,  N.  B.,  April  22, 1869. 

Remarks.— Mr.  Randall  says  in  the  Praciieal 
Shepherd  that  he  has  never  heard  of  but  a  single 
case  of  worms  proving  injurious  in  the  intestines 
of  sheep  in  this  country.  He  however  cites  flrom 
Mr.  Spooner  a  case  in  England  where  some  fifty 
Iambs  laboring  ander  a  violent  diarrhoea,  were 
found  to  have  large  numbers  of  tape-worms— 
r«iuaj>tfeoto— and  several  large  round  worms.  A 
total  change  in  tbe  diet  was  made  at  once,  and  the 
following  medicine  given :— castor  oil  one  ounce; 
powdered  opium  three  grains ;  starch  one  ounce ; 
boiling  water  sufficient  to  make  a  draught.  Thin 
starch  was  given  night  and  morning.  The  lambs 
Improved.  After  administering  this  medicine  four 
or  five  days  a  stimulant  was  given  to  destroy  the 
parasites:  Unseed  oil,  two  ounces ;  oil  of  turpentine 
four  drachms.  0\ne  dose  only  was  given  *to  some 
of  them,  others  required  two,  and  a  ftw  had  three 
or  four  in  the  course  of  the  following  months,  and 
then  all  were  well.  So  much  for  book  doctoring 
of  wormy  sheep.  Who  will  help  "Subscriber"  to 
more  practical  information  ?  The  dictionary  de- 
fines tape-worm  as  a  "broad,  flat,  many  pointed 
worm,  often  many  feet  in  length."  Does  that  cor- 
respond with  those  found  in  the  sheep  In  Gran- 
tham ?  The  books  say  that  when  the  eggs  of  the 
tape  worm  are  swallowed  by  tbe  hog  or  other  ani- 
mal tbey  hatch  out  and,  like  the  trichinat  find 
their  way  into  the  muscles,  where  tbey  become 
cists  or  "measles."  Then  when  these  cists  or 
measfes  are  taken  into  the  stomach  they  become 
the  real  tape  worm,  which  sometimrs  attains  the 
enormous  length  of  100  feet.  We  published  last 
year,  page  133  Monthly  Farmbb,  and  weekly  issue 
of  January  25,  a  statement  by  an  Ohio  farmer  that 
on  opening  the  intestines  of  one  sheep  that  had 
died  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  pale  disease, 
he  found  a  worm  perhaps  one-third  of  an  inch 
wide,  with  points  about  an  eight  of  an  inch  In 


length,  but  which  came  af  art  so  easily  that  he 
could  not  measure  it,  but  supposed  it  was  nearly 
forty  feet  in  length.  It  was  of  a  whitish  color, 
slightly  yellow.  The  part  of  the  worm  forward 
terminated  in  a  point,  and  was  round  for  perhsips 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  Several  of  his  neighbors 
had  also  found  similar  worms  in  their  sheep. 

RAISniO  OALTES. 

Almost  every  farmer  has  a  way  of  his  own  lor 
raising  calves,  and  no  doubt  thin  Its  it  the  best— at 
least  I  do  mine- -for  I  have  tried  all  ways  but 
feeding  them  hay  tea. 

If  I  can  manage  to  find  the  calf  before  it  baa 
sucked,  and  I  generally  do,  I  take  it  away  from 
the  cow  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  cow  does 
not  make  half  the  fuss  she  would  if  ihe  calf  were 
to  suck  a  week  or  so.  I  have  cows  seven  or  eight 
years  old  that  never  suckled  a  calf,  and  they  make 
no  fhsB  to  speak  of.  In  the  next  place  tbe  calf 
learns  to  drink  quicker  and  better.  I  let  It  get 
quite  hungry,  then  tike  some  milk  in  a  dish  and 
with  my  fingerrtvits  mouth,  put  the  calf's  nose  to 
the  milk ;  but  as  soon  as  its  nose  is  in  the  milk  I 
withdraw  my  finger  and  it  will  soon  driuk.  I  bare 
had  them  drink  without  fhrtber  trouble  by  hold- 
ing the  di^h  to  their  mouth,  &o  tbat  tbe  milk  would 
touch  their  nose.  In  two  or  three  weeks  ^  turn 
them  with  my  cows,  and  as  they  know  nothSnip 
about  sucking,  and  as  the  cow  would  not  allow 
them  to  do  so  if  they  would,  I  have  no  trouble  In 
letting  them  go  to  pasture  together. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Elartwell  in  what  he  said  in  the 
Farmer  of  April  13,  as*  to  the  milk,  but  as  to  ^raaa 
I  do  not.  I  do  not  see  why  gntes  tbould  be  with- 
held from  a  calf  more  than  from  a  colt  or  lamlk. 
All  farmers  know  that  grass  is  necessary  to  make 
young  animals  grow,  unless  they  have  plenty  of 
milk  or  meal. 

I  think  new  milk  the  cheapest,  although  it  scema 
to  coit  quite  a  sum  to  ralbC  calves  on  new  mlik  ' 
when  butter  is  forty  cents  a  pound;  bnt  it  does 
not  cost  so  much  to  winter  csilves  thus  fed  as  it 
does  those  that  are  raised  on  skim  milk.  'Stw 
milk  calves  do  not  stop  growing  when  weaned; 
mine  seem  hardly  to  know  when  thry  are  weaned, 
as  when  they  are  three  or  four  months  old  I  feed 
less  every  day,  finally  drop  the  moinii  g  mess,  and 
feed  them  at  night,  only,  lor  a  few  days.  la  that 
way  they  have  a  good  appeute  tor  grass  and  do 
well. 

About  three  years  ago  a  townsman  happened  at 
my  place  when  my  cows  came  iVom  pasture  at 
night.  "Why,"  said  he,  "do  you  Kt  your  calres 
tuck  ?"  I  told  him  my  method  of  rai>ing  calves. 
The  next  year  her  told  me  that  tbe  intbrmaiion  I 
gave  him  was  worth  fifceen  dollars  a»  he  lataed  five 
calves  with  the  least  trouble  bo  ever  hod. 

If  these  lines  benefit  any  one  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
though  it  is  quite  a  task  for  me  to  write.  I  see 
Mr.  Uartwell  is  down  on  the  swine,  but  1  like 
good  pork.  C.  F.  Limcolm. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  AprU  26, 1869. 


tt 
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ORACKINO  UP  NEW  THINOS. 

As  to  your  remarks  on  my  iilquiries  of  March 
U,  1  have  bnt  a  few  words  tu  say.  I  do  not  know 
as  you  oould  do  any  different  than  yon  do  in  re- 
gard to  "new  things.**  But  it  does  seem  rather 
hard  for  honest  farmers  to  be  so  unmercifully 
swindled  out  of  their  hard  earned  jnoney  by  de- 
signing men,  who  live  and  get  rich  on  the  sweat  of 
tbe  brows  of  someixMly  else.  No  cla^s  of  men  sire 
so  ofUn  humbugged  and  swindled  as  larmen*,  wbo- 
are  often  induceii  to  purchabe  by  what  tlit-y  read 
m  the  papers  about  great  ia'xir  saving  mactunes,  or 
some  new  kind  of  seed  which  is  of  mestlmable 
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rahie.  This  kind  of  swindle  has  ran  so  high 
within  a  few  years  past,  that  I  think  it  is  the  dntj 
not  only  of  editort,  but  of  farmers  generally,  to 
cantioa  the  public  against  pnicbabing  new  things, 
liU  they  have  some  proof  that  they  are  what  they 
are  represented  to  be.  If  this  kind  of  hnmbuggery 
Is  oontlnned  it  will  soon  be  hard  work  to  introduce 
anything  new,  however  valaable  it  may  be, 
Barre^  VL,  April  20, 1869.  A.t.%. 

RBM4BK8.— We  regret  as  sincerely  as  our  cor- 
respondent does  that  our  efforts  to  exclude  flraud 
and  humbuggery  from  our  columns  are  not  more 
saccessf  al.  ]^t  from  what  department  of  govern- 
ment, from  what  association  of  men,  firom  what 
town  or  neighborhood,  even,  are  they  snccessruUy 
excluded  ?  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his 
snggeatiODS,  and  we  Invite  him  and  all  other  far- 
mers to  use  our  colnnms  for  the  exposure  of 
swindlers,  whether  in  new  things  or  old,  great  ones 
or  small  ones.    Give  the  blood  thirsty  leeches  no 


BBOOM  oo&ir. 

WiU  you  give  to  the  public  as  soon  as  may  be, 
through  jour  paper,  a  chapter  on  the  modem 
mode  of  raising  broom  com.  All  the  particulars 
about  the  crop,  so  that  a  person  who  has  never 
raised  any  may  know  how  to  proceed  to  insure  a 
good  crop,  In  a  favorable  season.      Q.  C.  Bioh. 

SJkorekam,  Vt.,  April  26,  1868. 

&EXA1LXB.— )fr.  Charles  Woodman  of  Livlng- 
8tOB  county,  N.T.,  wrote  an  article i>n  this  sul^ect 
wlilch  was  published  last  year  in  the  Country  Gsti- 
Ueiman,  He  has  raised  from  150  to  2fi0  acres  a 
year  regularly  for  thirteen  years.  The  outlays 
in  the  busines  are  so  great  that  he  would  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  go  into  raising  it,  unless  he  intends 
to  keep  It  ap  for  ten  years  at  least.  It  requires  a 
*  rich  atiuvial  soil,  free  from  stones.  It  is  very  flnc- 
tnatiog  as  to  price.  He  had  sold  it  as  low  as  9100 
per  ton,  and  as  high  as  ||350.  He  thinks  the  net 
profits  on  the  crop  in  the  Genesee  Valley  are  about 
the  same  as  from  Indian  corn,  or  a  little  better. 
He  thinks  it  can  be  raiced  at  the  West  and  South 
cheaj^r  tlun  in  Central  New  York.  He  ploughs 
the  ground  "all  ha  can"  the  fall  beforo,^turniog 
in  the  btalks,  and  in  the  spring  puts  it  into  thor^ 
oughly  good  order  with  the  wheel  cultivator  or 
gang  plough,  and  by  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
harrow,  "so  as  to  make  it  very  nice."  It  is  then 
rolled  with  a  light  roller,  after  which  a  marker 
fbllows,  having  four  pins,  and  thus  marking  off 
four  rows,  three  feet  apart.    He  then  says :— 

'<Thero   are   three  planters   hitched    to   this 
marker,  so  that  three  boys,  one  man  and  a  horse 
will  plant  fifteen  acres  per  day.    My  machines 
drop  once  in  eight  inches,  fh>m  eight  to  ten  seeds 
in  a  place,  so  that  it  makes  almost  a  continuous 
row.    One  bushel  of  seed  will  plant  ten  acres.    The 
seed  has  to  be  well  chopped  and  tltted  for  pUnting ; 
it  chops  away  nearly  one-half.  I  begin  to  boe  as  soon 
as  I  can  trace  the  rovrs,  and  use  the  scraper,  which 
throws  the  dirt  in  the  center  of  the  row ;  then  the 
men  hoe  backward,  only  on  one  side  of  the  row  at 
a  time,  drawing  the  earth  from  the  corn.    As  soon . 
as  three  or  f  jur  days,  I  put  on  the  roller,  and  roll  i 
down  the  Hdgd,and  then  i  follow  with  a  light  cul- 1 
tivator  thiovriog  the  dirt  a  veiy  little  among  the 


com.  The  next  week  go  through  again,  throwing 
it  a  little  more  against  the  com.  I  keep  my  horses 
in  it  until  it  is  as  high  as  five  or  six  feet;  I  then 
put  in  the  hiller,  and  pack  the  dirt  hard  against  the 
com,  and  it  is  done  until  harvest  time.  Ai  harvest, 
the  stalks  are  broken  over  about  six  feet  high ; 
three  rows  are  cut  and  laid  In  one,  so  ibat  the 
horses  straddle  the  row,  and  we  can  load  upon 
each  side  of  the  wagon.  The  wagon  boxes  are  fif- 
teen feet  long  and  three  feet  high.  When  drawn 
to  the  bam,  It  is  sorted  into  handfuls  bv  women ; 
then  scraped  in  the  cylinders,  and  clhried  Into 
sheds  and  laid  on  poles  about  four  Inches  thick,  to 
drv.  When  dry,  I  take  it  down  and  press  it  ioto 
bales  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  up  to  tvfo  hun- 
dred and  Hfty,  and  It  Is  ready  for  the  market.  Ik 
is  fair  com  when  three  acres  give  one  ton  of  brush. 
It  takes  about  two  and  a  halt  days  work  per  acre 
to  hoe  it,  and  three  days  work  to  cut  it.*' 

PTJXPXDfa  ▲&■  PEOFITABLB. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  **Nat,*'  about  pump- 
kins being  profitable,  I  would  say,  procure  seeds 
of  a  good  onality,  and  fVdIn  a  diilerent  locality, — 
foriike  all  other  vegetables,  pumpkins  need  a- 
cbange  of  local ity,»then  after  having  planted  the 
field  of  com  go  over  It  with  the  pumpkin  seeds  and 
put  one  or  two  seeds  In  one  hill  out  of  each  four; 
and,  near  the  border  or  edge  of  the  field,  in  every 
other  hill.  Those  on  the  outer  rows,  bv  ranning 
out  where  they  will  receive  more  sun  and  air,  will 
do  the  best  an'd  may  be  planted  more  thickly. 
Not  only  in  the  com  field,  but  also  in  the  **potato 
patch,"  can  good  pumpkins  be  raised  by  planilng 
them  near  the  edge  or  In  the  outride  row,  or  any- 
where in  the  field,  by  gluing  to  each  vine  the  space 
allowed  to  a' potato  bill.  They  mnst  be  looked  to 
occfVBionally  and  the  bugs  destroyed,  remembering 
to  nip  the  ends  of  the  vines  after  well  "set."  If  the 
peason  Is  favorable,  and  these  directions  followed. 
I  think  that  '*Nai"  or  any  other  farmer  will  find 
that  it  Is  profitable  to  raise  pumpkins  with  com. 

B.  w. 

Eati  Wutfnortland^N.H.,  March  6,1960. 


BAianro  oobn  in  bovthbbii  MiOHioair. 

Brother  fiinners,  as  It  Is  getting  time  to  look 
round  and  see  how  much  and  what  crops  we  shall 
put  in  this  season,  I  will  tell  you  how  we  raise 
com  in  sonthem  Michigan,  and  what  mine  did 
last  season.  We  tnm  over  the  soil' in  Maroh  and 
April.  We  do  not  use  any  manure,  as  most  of  the 
farmen  tbink  it  worthless,  or  too  much  woik  to 
haul  it  out.  We  mark  the  rows  four  feet  each 
way,  and  plant  flrom  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of 
May.  As  soon  as  we  can  follow  the  rows,  take  an 
A  harrow  made  for  the  purposes,  with  handles  some- 
what like  tiiose  of  a  plough,  put  on  two  horses 
and  go  through  both  ways,  and  with  a  liitle  prac- 
tice we  can  run  it  very  cIdso  to  the  rows.  The  ob- 
ject of  putting  on  two  horses  is  to  use  a  heavy  har- 
row, which  by  taking  out  the  front  tooih  will  go 
aiktride  of  one  row,  and  thus  cultivate  two  rows 
at  ouce  When  the  com  U  about  eighteen  inches 
higb,  take  a  double  shovel  plough,  which  Mirows 
the  soil  to  the  Lills,  doing  all  the  hilllig  necessary, 
and  killing  the  weeds,  if  there  are  any,  entirely. 
Last  fall,  when  harvesting  my  com,  I  measured 
off  one  acre  of  a  twenty-acre  field  as  near  an  aver- 
age of  the  whole  as  I  eonld,  and  1  got  98^  bushels 
sound  com,  beside  the  soft  com.  A  part  of  the 
field  was  worked  but  once.  I  intend  to  keep  an 
account  of  a  ten-acre  field  this  season,  and  report 
this  fall  what  it  costs  mc  by  the  bushel.  We  prac- 
tice rotation  in  this  section :  first  corn,  then  peas, 
then  wheat,  and  stuck  with  clover  invariably. 

L.  M.  1>bioo8. 

Hudton,  Michigan,  April  8, 1869. 
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NOBTH  COBMWALL,  CONN.,  PABXE&s'  CLUB. 

Twenty-flve  years  since,  the  farmers  of  North 
Cornwall,  Codd.,  orgaDized  a  Farmers'  ClaO,  which 
for  the  first  two  winters  was  held  in  the  district 
BcbojlhouFes.  Afterwards  it  was  held  in  the 
houses  of  icd  members,  a:d  then  not  only  the  far- 
mers themselves,  but  their  wjves  and  sons  and 
daughters  were  present  at  these  meetings. 
.  A  tew  incidents  in  the  history  of  this  society  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  Ae  New  England  Farmeb.  The  flrst 
propo-ition  for  a  Co:  necticnt  State  Agricultural 
Society  was  made  in  this  Club.  A  committee  was 
appoibted  to  present  the  subject  to  the  Litchfleld 
County  Agiiculiural  Society  and  request  their  aid. 
After  tiio  proposition  was  made,  the  Litchfield 
Society  a^jpointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  other 
county  societies  and  request  their  co-operation. 
Mo&t  of  (DCbe  societies  were  found  ready  to  coop- 
erate, and  in  due  time  the  State  Society  was  or- 
Sanized.  The  member  who  made  this  proposition, 
Ir.  T.  L.  Hart,  was  successful  in  obtaining  the 
four  first  premiun)s  offered  by  the  society  on  cheese, 
amounting  to  thirty-t«o  dollars. 

Another  proposition  was  muUe  and  a  vote  passed 
by  this  club,  that  feach  member  of  the  club  should 
set  out  in  the  highway  at  least  five  shade  trees 
each  year,  until  his  highway  was  filled  with  good 
tnnfty  young  trees.  The  member  who  made 
this  proposition  has  his  highway  nearly  filled  with 
about  two  hundred  trees,  all  growing  and  thrifty. 
Oilier  members  have  set  out  in  numbers  varying 
from  fourteen  to  fifcy  or  more.  Would  that  all  fiur- 
mcrd  would  follow  this  example. 

At  a  late  meeting  the  club  passed  a  YOte  to  cele- 
brate its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  or  in  modem 
phrase,  have  a  sort  of  silver  wedding,  it  was 
arranged  that  this  meeting  should  be  held  at  the 
hon^ e  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold ,  its  Secretary.  Ab  ^ut  one 
bnndred  and  fifty  members  and  inviud guests  were 
in  attendance,  and  after  mutual  congratulations 
and  introductions,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order, 
and  after  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  club  by  its 
secretary,  the  members  and  guests  sat  down  to  a 
most  crjoyable  repast  provided  by  the  society. 
After  the  repast,  short  speeches  were  made  by 
various  persons  present,  and  the  meeting  broke  np 
at  a  seasonable  hour,  with  the  best  wishes  of  all 
present  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  *'Nurth 
Cornwall  Farmers'  Club."  A  Membeb. 

season  in  ebuTHBBN  NEW  YOBK  AND  TBBMONT. 

I  have  just  taken  a  flitting  through  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  New  York,  and  have  been  thor- 
oughly surprised  at  the  great  difierenoe  a  few 
miles  tan  make  in  climate  and  vegetation.  In  the 
Schoharie  Valley,  N.  Y.,  the  farmers  are  bnsv 
planting.  Asparagus  and  peas  arc  already  an  inch 
out  of  grouiid,  and  winter  wheat  is  vtry  promis- 
ing. Mayflowers  and  butterflies  are  abundant, 
and  all  naiure  is  rejoicing  at  its  release  from  the 
ley  bonds  of  winter.  But  in  Vermont,  they 
scarcely  think  of  even  ploughing,  the  weather  is 
still  so  cold  and  the  snow  so  deep.  We  endeav- 
ored to  reiwh  iiondville,  but  not  even  a  horse  could 
bo  hired  to  convey  us  from  the  depot  at  Manches- 
ter. Tl^e  stage  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  iti  ac- 
customed trips,  and  the  mail  had  been  conveyed  on 
the  back  of  a  resolute  man  for  several  days. 
"Twenty  feet  in  some  places,  and  you  will  slump 
clean  through  if  you  try  it,"  we  were  told.  Where 
there's  no  snow  the  freshets  have  overflown  corn- 
fields, potato- flclds  and  meadows,  and  many  houses 
and  barns  are,  like  islands,  "entliely  surrounded 
by  wattrr."  All  the  farmer  can  do  is  to  smoke  his 
pipe  and  resignedly  wait  for  the  waters  to  subside. 
Que  farmer  thinks  he  may  get  his  piouging  done 
by  July.  For  many  years  the  season  has  not  been 
so  backward  as  this  and  last  spring.    Bat  people 


live  to  a  great  age  among  these  green  bills.  Open 
flre- places  or  wood- stoves,  early  hours,  fhSFh  air 
and  hard  work,  develope  mascnlar  strength  and 
longevity.  I  found  people  aged  seventy ,  eighty  and 
ninety.  One  old  lady  of  seventy,  looking  not  a  daj 
older  than  flfty,  told  me  about  her  mother,  only 
one  hundred  and  one,  and  who  is  ''as  chirk  as  ever 
yon  did  see  a*  most,"  she  »ay8. 

These  hills  are  full  of  excellent  white  marble. 
In  Manchester  and  Dorset  the  depots  are  sar- 
rounded  with  it  in  blocks,  shafts  and  slabs  boxed 
for  transportation.  To  one  who  hos  always  re- 
garded marble  as  a  "precious  stone,"  its  use  for 
garden  and  street  side  walks,  even  fbr  cellar  walla 
and  fences,  seemed  extravagant  affd  wastefaL 

May  1, 1869.  ScsiB  Vogl. 

BOSB  BU08. 

Permit  mo  to  say  to  yonr  correspondent  who  is 
troubled  with  rose  bugs,  that  I  find  it  an  eaaj 
matter  to  keep  four  or  five  hundred  vines  entirely 
clear  of  tbo^e  pests.  I  have  also  about  twenty 
common  blush  roses.  I  go  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  pail  and  pick  roses  and  tiOgs  together, 
«8  nearly  all  the  bugs  will  sleep  in  the  roses.  Ten 
minutes  is  time  enough  to  go  through  the  whole. 
Follow  this  a  few  vears  and  you  will  exterminate 
nearly  the  whole  of  them.     P.  B.  Follansbbb. 

Lawrence,  Man,,  April  26, 1868. 

Bemabks.— This  corresponds  with  our  own  ex- 
perience ;  but  instead  of  doing  all  the  work  our- 
selves, we  paid  the  children  a  small  price  per  bns- 
dred  for  rose  bug  scalps. 


▲  OOW  SUFPOBBD  TO  BB  MADB  BICX  BT  BATINO 

PXTMPKINB. 

Can  yon  or  any  of  your  correspondents  gire  me 
a  remedy  for  a  cow  that  has  been  sick  all  winter  f 
Her  sickness  was  caused  by  eating  pumpkins  last 
fall.  Her  bowels  have  been  very  much  relaxed^ 
probably  one-third  part  of  the  time ;  especiallr  if 
she  cats  anv  early  cut  hay,  or  succulent  food  df 
any  kind,  the  disease  will  return.  Several  of  m^ 
neighbors  have  lust  stock  by  this  dl-ease,  and  it  u 
here  considered  incu rattle.  A  Scbscbibbb. 

Tunbridge,  Vt.,  AprU  24, 1869. 

Bemabks.— We  donbt  whether  the  disease  was 
caused  by  eating  pnmpkbis.  As  some  of  the 
neighboi  ing  cattle  have  the  same  disease  we  shoold 
think  it  epidemic.  Give  her  powdered  chalk  in 
her  feed,  and  once  a  day  a  quart  of  lime  water  in 
her  drink.  Have  no  cows  had  the  disease  except 
those  which  eat  pumpklzis  ?  Were  the  pnmpkias 
rotten  or  frozen  ? 


PAB8NIP8. 

Please  to  inform  me  of  the  best  way  of  rais- 
ing parsnips ;  also  the  quantity  of  manure  per 
acre,  how  deep  the  soil  should  be  ploughed, 
and  the  time  of  planting,  and  oblige  an  old  snb- 
scribcr.  A.  I.  Tabob. 

HollUton,  Maes.,  May  7, 1869. 

BBMAB&s.^We  have  foimd  parsnips  as  easily 
raised  as  any  other  roots— more  easily  than  most. 
The  land  should  be  worked  as  deeply  and  as  highly 
manured  as  you  can  afiford.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  convenient,  thoogh 
good  crops  are  grown  when  put  in  as  late  as  the 
middle  or  last  of  May.  Make  the  driils  aboat 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  sow  at  tbe  rate  of  five 
or  six  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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F^roiD  th6  HoniB  Journal* 
OOD'S  AIiMOmSB. 


A  maiden  fair  onoa  aald  to  moi 
B  jrpri«ed  at  my  too  b  Id  adymnee, 

<*Yoa  need  the  grace  cf  Ood  1 1 ee— 
Toa  falae  kolgbt  with  the  bro&en  lanoe; 

ICon'a  own  destTtt  have  never  won 

A  woman'*  wortbleat  beniaon,'' 

Alaa.  too  true,  my  heart  repliea. 
Bat  tblM  great  im.h  aenda  back  to  her: 

In  thia  aad  world  no  man  denlea 
That  woman  la  Ood'a  almoner, 

And  het'ii  the  miaaion  high  to  fllh— 

TO  grant  ha  graee  almoat  at  will. 

One->air  the  Chrlatlan  world  to-day 
Will  bow  at  aaered  Marj'a  throne. 

While  all  the  other  half  will  pray 
Bach  to  a  Mary  of  hla  own— 

Kor  prav  in  vain,  for  Ood  will  be 

Within  Hla  hlgheat  myatery. 

He  If  Tea  sni  moyes  In  noble  hearta. 
His  sracd  abonnda  in  womtm'a  breast, 

An  J  her  warm  love  HIb  love  Imparti 
To  all  whom  it  bath  trnly  bleaeed : 

How  man V  a  fiend  tbe  world  hath  known. 

Who,  trnly  loved,  a  aaint  had  grown. 

€k>me,  then,  Grand  Almoner  of  Him 
Who  made  tbe  heart  and  knowa  its  need : 

Cc  me,  aacre  1  woman  I    8  •ranhlm 
And  attgela  h«ar  for  what  I  plead, 

Ar  d  tbey  wl.l  hoi  1  their  aUter  true 
Or  folee  by  what  I  gain  from  yoa. 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OB, 

HOW    TO -MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 


BT     ANNB     O.     HALB. 


rSntered  according  to  Act  of  Congreaa.  in  the  year 
1866,  by  a.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk'a  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachnsetts.] 


CHAPTER  XV.— CowcLUDBD. 


Food  and  its  Pbbparation,— [ContinQed.] 

Since  the  introdnction  of  tartaric  acid— cream 
tartar— into  cookery,  to  assist  tbe  fermentation  of 
dongh,  the  heavy  paste  paddlogs  for  fmit,  apple- 
dnmpliogs  included,  have  greatly  improved. 

The  best  way  of  making  this  style  of  pudding 
is  to  prepare  a  paste  according  to  the  rnle  given 
for  making  cream-tartar  biscnlt  in  Chapter  XIY. 
BoU  this  into  an  oblong  fown  and  spread  into  a 
deep  dish  or  bowl  which  has  been  buttered,— there 
should  be  sufficient  paste  hanging  orer  the  edge 
of  the  dish  or  bowl  to  cotct  the  top.  Fill  in  thd 
firnit  in  layers  an  inch  thick,  between  which  scatter 
a  little  ground  cinnamon  or  grated  nutmeg,  then 
sugar,  a  cnpfhl  will  be  needed  for  cnt  rhubarb, 
peeled  and  sliced  raw  apple,  gooseberries  or  car- 
rants;  other  henries,  cherries,  peaches  and  pears 
require  less  sugar.  Fresh  or  canned  fruit  is  best 
for  these  pnddlngs ;  but  dried  apples,  peaches  aad 


berries,  are  quite  nice  if  well  swollen  before  they 
are  nsed.  All  filling  but  apples  will  need  flour 
shaken  upon  it,  enough  to  cover  it  like  a  coat  of 
thin  iVostiDg;  this  is  for  thickening  to  the  syrup. 
Then  wet  the  edges  of  the  paste  wiih  cold  water 
and  flour  them  so  tbat  they  will  adhere  closely; 
fold  them  in ;  press  them  tightly  together  in  the 
centre. 

HaTe  ready  a  bag  of  thick  crash,  liktf  that  for 
holding  the  ashes  for  samp,  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer portion  of  this  chapter  (except  tbat  the  cor- 
ners are  made  round  by  stitching  the  seam  in 
carved  lines.)  Wet  this  bag,  turn  it  wrong  side 
out,  shake  flour  upon  It  from  the  dredglng-box, 
and  then  turn  it  again.  Fold  back  the  top  half  the 
length  of  the  bag  and  fit  the  bottom  into  a  laige 
bowl.  Inyert  this  over  your  pudding  in  the  other 
bowl  or  dish,  and  carefully  tip  the  pudding  into  it 
Wind  the  string  around  the  bag  (leaylng  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  space  to  allow  for  swelling  of  the 
paste)  and  tie  it  as  tight  as  possible— lest  it  should 
get  water-soaked.  Place  a  saucer  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dinner  boiler,  which  should  be  half  fall  of 
boiling  water  and  plunge  in  your  pudding. 

Never  put  a  pudding  of  any  sort  into  water  that 
does  not  boil— it  is  the  very  way  to  make  it  heavy. 
For  the  same  reason  nothing  but  boiling  water 
should  be  used  to  supply  the  loss  by  CTaporation. 
This  must  be  poured  in  every  half  hour.  See,  too, 
that  the  fire  is  hot  enough  to  keep  the  pudding 
boiling  continually  till  it  is  done.  An  honr  and  a 
half  is  needed  to  boil  a  pudding  made  of  a  quart 
of  ilrult.  If  made  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  with  the 
paste  spread  long  and  narrow,  and  folded  over  and 
between  the  layers  of  fVnit,  and  placed  in  a  long 
bag,  one  hour  will  cook  it. 

For  apple  dumplings :  take  a  piece  of  this  paste 
about  as  large  as  an  egg,  roll  to  a  round  shape  six 
inches  in  diameter,  place  in  it  the  four  quarters  of 
an  apple,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  a  very  little 
spice ;  close  the  paste  tightly ;  and  tie  a  dumpling 
thas  made  in  a  small  napkin  that  has  been  wet  and 
floured,  or  take  a  large  pudding-cloth — thick  white 
drillmg  or  crash— and  tie  one  in  the  centre  and  one 
in  each  comer.  Use  the  same  precaution  for 
catching  and  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  fill  in  boiling  water  as  for  a  pudding.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  cook  these. 

Paste  puddings  are  better  boiled  in  a  tin  moidd, 
—best  gieamed,  the  same  dish  in  which  they  are 
formed  being  set  in  the  steamer  at  the  top  of  the 
boiler;  or  the  fruit  may  be  placed  in  a  di^h  with 
sugar  and  spice,  the  paste  oyer  the  top  only,  and 
the  dish  set  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove  with  a 
tin  pan  inverted  over  it  and  thus  cooked  by  its 
own  steam;  half  an  hour  will  suffice  to  cook  it 
thus. 

A  nice  paste  for  puddings  may  be  made  by  mash- 
ing and  rolling  boiled  potatoes  npon  the  moulding- 
board  till  free  from  lumps.  Mix  with  six  potatoes 
half  a  cnpfal  of  cold  water  in  which  is  dissolved 
half  a  teaspoonflil  of  salt.   6Ui  it  all  together; 
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then  add  flour  till  yoa  can  moald  it  with  yoar 
hands.  If  yon  with  for  a  Tery  rich  paste,  mix 
with  the  rolled  potatoes  a  cnpflil  of  chopped  beef- 
saet,  bat  it  is  good  enough  without.  This  is  ex- 
cellent lor  apple,  peach  or  pear  puddings. 

Paste  paddings  should  be  kept  hot  till  they  are 
eaten,  be  sliced  with  a  warm  knift,  and  senred 
with  hot  sauce. 

Batter  puddings  of  flour,  ground  rice,  or  bread 
crambs,  or  crackers— with  raisins,  berries,  or  cut 
peaches,  apples  or  pears,  should  be  made  of  cold 
milk,  eggs— three  to  a  quart  of  milk— beaten  yery 
light— the  batter  Just  thick  enough  to  pour  easily 
into  tbe  bag  for  boiling,  or  a  well  buttered  dish  for 
baking  or  steaming.  One  made  of  a  quart  of 
milk,  ftc.,  will  require  two  hours'  boiling  or  steam- 
ing, one  hour's  baking. 

Ail  broken  slices  of  bread  and  crumbs  from  its 
cutting  should  be  carefully  saved,  slowly  dried  in 
a  cool  oren  and  kept  for  making  batter  puddings, 
stuffing  for  poultry,  iVitters  and  omelets.  When 
used  they  may  be  soaked  in  cold  milk  or  water 
over  night,  and  in  the  morning  mashed  Tery  fine 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  If  suddenly  needed  this 
dry  material  can  be  pounded  and  immediately 
used  as  thickening  for  the  batter.  A  pudding  of 
cracker  or  bread  crumbs  can  be  made  and  baked 
in  half  an  hour.  Dry  gingerbread  and  cake  may 
thus  be  need  for  fritters  and  puddings.  But  care 
should  be  taken  to  pnlTerize  it  quite  flue,  or  the 
cook  may  have  the  mortiilcation  which  not  long 
since  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  young  woman,  who,  while 
attending  a  boarding  school  conducted  on  tbe  man- 
ual labor  plan,  having  assisted  in  preparing  dinner, 
was  (old  by  a  guest  that  he  preferred  raisins  to 
doughnuts  as  plums  for  his  puddings. 

A  cake  pudding,  made  of  equal  measures  of 
flour,  milk,  sugar  and  beaten  eggj ;  with  half  the 
measure  of  butter  or  salted  lard ;  soda  and  cream- 
tartar  in  the  proportion  for  biscuit;  baked  or 
steamed  an  hour,  and  eaten  with  sweet  sauce 
flavored  with  lemon  Juice  or  wine,  is  very  nice. 
A  plainer  pudding  of  the  same  sort  is  made  with- 
out eggs;  with  molasses  and  water  instead  of  su- 
gar and  milk ;  spiced  with  cloves,  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg,  the  other  ingredients  being  the  same; 
and  served  with  cold  sauce.  It  Is  a  very  desirable 
dish. 

A  Ftale  loaf  of  bread  tied  tightly  in  a  pudding- 
cloth  and  boiled  an  hour,  may  be  turned  out  for  a 
pudding ;  to  be  eaten  with  hot  fruit  sauce.  Alter- 
nate layers  of  frc&hly  crumbed  bread  and  sliced 
apple,  with  sugar  and  spice  between,  arranged  in 
a  deep  dish,  with  crambs  for  the  top  layer,  a  tin 
pan  inverted  over  it,  and  steamed  thus  in  the 
ov«:n,  is  also  a  nice  pudding.  Or  a  deep  earthen 
pan  may  be  lined  wiih  buttered  slices  of  bread, 
and  the  apple  in  layers  with  similar  slices,  sugar 
between  them,  the  jaicQ  of  a  lemon  squeezed  over; 
and  then  a  omst  of  bread  for  the  cover.  Two 
hours  will  cook  these  puddings.  They  need  no 
sauce. 

Custard  puddings  are  made  precisely  as  cup- 


custards  or  custard  pies  without  crust ;  except  that 
half  the  number  of  eggs  may  be  omitted,  and  in 
their  place  the  same  number  of  tablespoonfnla  of 
corn-starch,  potato- starch,  malzena,  farina,  groood 
rice,  or  sago  substituted.  Whole  rice,  after  it  la 
steamed,  with  the  addition  of  a  cup  of  milk  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar  for  each  cup  of  cooked  rice, 
slightly  spiced,  and  then  steamed  or  baked  for 
half  an  hour,  is  an  excellent  dish.  A  plain  sago 
pudding— the  sago  washed  and  mixed  with  water 
(a  cupful  to  a  pint  of  water),  sliced  apples,  cr  rais- 
ins, or  prunes  added,  and  baked  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  iu  a  moderate  oven,  is  very  good  with  a 
hot&weet  sauce  flavored  with  lemon,  or  currant 
wine ;  or,  the  sago  may  be  used  as  the  cooked  rice. 
Just  mentioned.  To  tK>th  of  these,  eggs  are  a  great 
improvement,— they  should  be  lightly  beaten  and 
added  when  the  diEh  is  all  ready  to  be  baked. 
Tapioca,  soaked  in  warm  water  an  hour,— one  cup- 
fhl  before  soaking  being  a  good  proportion  for  a 
quart  of  milk,  a  scant  cnp  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten, — flavored  with  lemon  or 
vanilla,  and  baked  three-quarters  of  an  hoar,  is 
a  very  nice  pudding.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
with  a  tablespoonlul  of  sugar  till  they  are  a  stiiT 
firoth,  and  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  pudding  to  brown 
in  the  oven  fifteen  minutes  before  taking  it  up. 

Blancmange  is  also  an  excsilent  and  simple  dish. 
Those  who  have  plenty  of  milk  should  consider 
this  a  regular  article  of  diet,  it  is  so  easily  pre- 
pared and  so  nutritious.  Let  evening  milk  be 
closely  skimmed  the  next  morning,  and  reservef 
the  cream  to  eat  upon  the  blancmange.  For  two 
quarts  of  skimmed  milk  put  a  cupfal  of  dry  Ice- 
land moss  to  soak  in  warm  water^  after  it  has 
been  carefhlly  washed  and  all  impurities  picked 
out.  (Those  who  live  near  the  seashore  can  get 
plenty  of  this  moss  after  a  storm.  No  matter  how 
dry  or  how  brown  it  may  be,  it  will  bleach  by 
washing  and  spreading  it  on  clean  cloths  in  the 
sunshine  for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  sold  by  druggists.) 
Soak  it  two  hours,  then  put  it  into  tbe  milk,  and 
with  it  three  or  four  peach  leaves  or  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon. Set  this  in  a  tin  kettle,  or  pail,  in  the  din- 
ner boiler  that  is  half  full  of  boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  firom  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  You  can  tell  if  it  is  done  by  taking  a  little 
into  a  cup  and  placing  this  in  cold  water.  If  it 
cools  to  the  consistency  of  custard,  take  it  from 
the  kettle,  and  pass  it  through  a  hair-seive  or  a  fine- 
ly perforated  strainer  Into  crockery  moulds  or  bowls 
that  are  wet  with  cold  water.  If  it  Is  not 'stiff 
enough  to  take  form,  Ifoil  it  a  little  longer.  Let  it 
get  cold  gradually.  Eat  It  with  cream  and  sugar 
and  very  ripe  berries,  or  other  fruit— peaches  and 
melons  are  best.  Com  starch  or  gelatine  may  be 
substituted  for  the  moss,  but  they  are  not  so  good. 

Flummery  of  com-storch,  ground  rice,  or  tapio- 
ca is  quickly  make:  Mix  four  tablcspoonfnls  of 
either  of  these  (of  the  rice,  six)  with  half  a  pint 
of  cold  milk;  pour  on  this  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
boiling  hot  milk;  stir  it  well,  adding  a  liule  salt. 
Set  it  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove ;  let  the  mix- 
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tare  boil  thoroughly  three  times;  stir  it  well  be- 
tween the  boiliogs,  then  add  six  drops  of  lemon, 
Tanilla,  or  almond  extract.  Ponr  it  into  a  wet 
blancmange  moald  and  set  It  in  a  oool  place. 
Jn  qaartcr  of  an  hour  turn  it  out  and-  take  it 
to  the  table,  with  milk  and  sngar  and  prefierred 
fmit  or  jelly.  In  winter,  a  fiincifal  dish  for 
dessert  called  snow  flammery  may  be  made  thns : 
Beat  two  eggs  (one  witl  answer)  with  two  spoon- 
fals  of  sngar;  add  to  this  a  pint  of  milk,  flayored 
with  lemon.  Then  stir  In  new  fallen  snow  till 
it  is  thick  enough  to  take  form.  Put  it  into  a 
crockery  mould.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three  min- 
utes ;  then  turn  it  out  and  take  it  to  the  table. 

In  making  whips,  the  eggs  should  be  rapidly 
stirred  in  strokes  ft'om  left  to  right,  (not  all  around 
thedish)—jaftt  under  the  surface;  the  foam  taken 
off  as  it  accumulates,  then  lightly  mixed  with 
jelly.  Powdered  sugar  and  cream  may  accompany 
them,  or  sugar  may  be  whipped  with  the  eggs. 

Frozen  puddings  are  of  nice  batter  or  custard, 
thoroughly  scalded  by  heating  to  a  boil  and  kept 
thus  five  minutes ;  then  fh>zen  in  the  same  manner 
as  ice-cream.  If  you  have  no  freezer,  a  tub,  or 
large  pail,  with  a  closely  covered  smaller  pail  will 
answer.  Put  the  material  to  be  frozen  in  this 
smaller  pail — be  sure  that  its  cover  fits  tightly,  or 
the  salt  freezing  mixture  will  get  in  and  spoii  It 
8et  this  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  vessel.  Put  your 
ice  in  a  thick  bag  and  chop  it  there  with  the  head 
of  a  hatchet,  or  pound  it  with  a  hammer,  to  pieces 
the  size  of  a  large  egg,— the  greater  part  of  it 
somewhat  smaller.  Take  of  this  six  parts,  and 
mix  with  it  one  part  of  coarse  common  salt.  Fill 
this  in  between  the  two  pails,  till  within  two  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  emalier  one.  After  it  has  stood 
five  minutes  begin  to  move  the  inner  pail  around, 
and  from  left  to  right,  holding  it  firmly  by  the 
handle  of  its  cover.  Keep  up  this  movement  a 
few  minutes ;  then  (being  carefhl  that  none  of  the 
icewater  gets  in  at  the  time)  open  the  pail,  and  with 
a  knifo  loosen  the  frozen  portion  adhering  to  the 
sides  and  stir  it  lightly  with  the  unfrozen ;  then 
close  it  again,  and  go  on  shakin|;  the  pail  around 
sad  opening  it  occasionally  to  loosen  and  stir  the 
material  till  the  whole  mass  is  frozen.  Keep  the 
tub  covered  with  something  woolen— an  old  shawl, 
or  blanket— till  the  pudding  is  wanted  at  table. 
Ice«creams,  as  mentioned  above,  are  frozen  in  the 
same  way.  They  are  only  custards,  in  which  com 
starch  may  be  entirely  substituted  for  eggs— one 
spoonfhl  for  one  egg— or,  half  of  each  may  be 
taken.  Flavor  it  with  the  juice  of  fruit  or  extracts. 
Take  it  Into  moulds  a  few  minutes  before  it  is 
wanted ;  f^om  which  turn  it  when  carried  to  the 
t  ble. 

It  is  sometimes  so  difficult  to  get  real  cream  that 
an  imitation  article  is  acceptable.  It  is  made  thus : 
Heat  a  quart  of  milk  to  boiling.  Beat  two  eggs, 
(one  will  answer,  using  more  flour)  a  tablespoon- 
fal  of  flour  or  cornstarch,  a  piece  of  butter  an  inch 
square,   and  a  tcaspoonfnl  of  sngar,  till  thor- 


oughly mixed ;  then  pour  the  hot  milk  upon  it— 
stirring  it  well.  Return  it  to  the  kettle,  let  it  boil 
once,  and  then  set  in  a  cool  place  till  wanted  for 
the  table.  Cream  sauce,  for  puddings,  is  made  hy 
scalding  a  pint  of  milk  and  stirring  into  it  two 
rggs  that  hare  been  beaten  with  a  cup  of  sugar. 
Two  peach  leaves  may  be  boiled  in  the  mlik ;  or 
rose  water  (a  teaspoonful),  or  a  few  drops  of  any 
fruit  essence  added. 

Berry  sauce :  To  a  cup  of  cold  water  put  a  quart 
of  cranbeiries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  or  btraw- 
berries.  Boil  them  till  they  can  be  mixed  easily 
with  the  water.  Eub  through  a  hair  sieve, — 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste.  To  make  a  hot  sweet 
sauce:  Mix  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  with  two  of 
cold  water ;  poor  upon  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  Wa- 
ter. Then  boil  it  three  minutes.  Add  next  ono 
cup  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoontui  of  butter.  Boil 
this  the*8amo  time.  Then  squeeze  in  tt\e  juice  of 
a  lemon  or  orange,  or  flavor  with  two  tablcspoon- 
fuls  of  currant  wine,  or  a  few  drops  of  any  extract. 
Cold  Eauce :  Beat  together  for  five  minutes  two 
eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  and  one  cup  of  batter ; 
with  a  few  drops  of  essence  or  extract. 

These  difi'erent  methods  of  making  puddings  and 
their  sauces  (all  of  which  I  have  found  excellent) 
will  certainly  iumish  any  family  with  sufficient 
variety  to  place  a  nice  and  wholesome  dish  every 
day  upon  their  dinner  table.  No  matter  what 
other  food  may  be  indulged  in,  this  should  be  a 
sure  thing  to  be  anticipated,  especially  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  chapter  upon  cooking  vegetables  and 
meats,  and  the  making  of  pickles,  etc,  must  be 
deferred  for  the  present.  Next  month  we  will  talk 
about  House  Cleaning  and  ittattendantoperations. 


For  the  New  JSngkmd  Fanner, 
FABMBBS  AND  FABM£BS'  DAUOH- 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  notice  in  the  Farmer  of  April 
3,  an  extract  from  one  of  your  correspondents,  re- 
lating to  giris  on  the  farm,  with  some  remarks  by 
yourself.  I  like  your  comments  very  much,  and 
although  unaccustomed  to  wnto  for  publication 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  very  prevalent  that  farmers 
and  farmers'  families  must  necessarily  be  inferior 
in  intelligence,  refinement  and  social  position  to 
other  classes.  If  a  farmer's  daughter  chance  to 
go  away  to  school,  to  play  the  piano,  lo  embroider, 
be  versed  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  she  is  thought  to 
be  getting  "above  her  position."  Is  a  farmer's 
daughter  supposed  to  have  no  nobler  powers,  no 
loftier  aspirations  than  are  required  for  washing 
dishes  or  scrubLing  floors  ?  Is  she,  reared  among 
nature's  wonders,  findUig  on  every  side  side  food 
for  thought  and  study,  ever  called  upward  by  na- 
ture's ten  thousand  voices  around  her,  supposed 
to  have  no  love  for  the  beautiful  ?  If  she  has  tal- 
ents, why  not  cultivate  them  ?  Not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  duties,  but  giving  due  attention  to 
household  affidrs,  and  employing  leisure  hours  in 
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the  perhaps  more  congenial  partoit  of  improYing 
the  mind  and  acquiring  those  accompliBbments 
which  add  a  charm  to  the  home  circle,  thus  com- 
bining the  ufiefhl  and  the  beantifal  in  one  harmo- 
nious whole.  Why  should  not  her  father,  as  he 
sits  down  at  night,  wearied  with  the  labors  of  the 
day,  listen  to  the  reAreshing  strains  of  music,  and 
feast  his  eyes  upon  the  tasteftxl  home  decorations, 
deTiscd  by  her  fancy  ?  Why  should  she  noi  em- 
broider, and  ruffle,  and  dress  fashionably  ?  Would 
you  have  her  render  herself  conspicuous  by  dress- 
ing differently  from  her  associates,  by  keeping  sey- 
eral  years  behind  the  fluhion,  or  by  wearing  noth- 
ing bat  the  plainest  material  i 

Although,  as  your  correspondent  suggests,  a  few 
superficial  acquirements  may  tend  to  elerate  one 
in  her  own  estimation — and  cause  her  to  look  down 
upon  former  companions  and  former  pursuits ;  a 
true  education  would  have  a  very  diverse  MTect, 
leading  her  to  view  the  knowledge  already  gained, 
as  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  vast  amount 
yet  unknown  as  to  leave  little  room  for  egotism 
and  bigotry.  I  do  not  think  that  politeness  and 
accomplishments  are  at  all  incompatible  with  an 
ability  to  properly  direct  the  management  of  a 
household,  and  think  it  unfair  that  such  descrip- 
tions of  farmers*  families,  as  are  sometimes  given, 
should  be  allowed  to  prejudice  our  city  friends 
against  those,  of  whom,  personally,  they  know  noth- 
ing. Perhaps,  if  public  opinion  were  less  against 
farmers  and  farming,  the  boys  and  girls  might  not 
be  so  ready  to  leave  the  old  homestead  for  villages 
or  cities.  I  think  our  agricultural  schools  and  Col- 
leges will  produce  a  reform  in  that  respect,  and  el- 
evate the  farmer  to  his  proper  position. 

The  majority  of  our  farmers  do  not  take  suffl- 
cien  t  pains  to  make  their  homes  attractive.  If  their 
bniidings  and  fences  are  in  good  condition,  and 
their  yards  neat  and  clean,  they  think  that  enough ; 
but  how  much  they  might  be  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by 
some  fanciful  improvements !  Nor  need  ornamen- 
tal trees  necessarily  be  useless  except  as  orna- 
ments. Who  would  not  admire  in  a  front  yard,  a 
well  trained  pear  tree  richly  laden  with  fruit? 
What  more  beautiful  vine  for  a  house  than  a  grape- 
vine trained  upon  a  suitable  trellis,  with  its  beau- 


tifhl,  firesh  green  foliage,  and  its  still  more  beantl. 
fnl  clusters  of  purple  fruit  ?    These  are  ornaments, 
'  Bndpaywff  ornaments.  ^.  h. 

Reading,  Mass.,  April  17, 1869. 


DOKBBTIO  BBCBIPTB. 

B&BA8T  07  MutTOH  ▲  LA  BouBosoiss^— Take  a 
breast  of  mutton  and  put  it  into  a  stew  pan  with 
water,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  some  parsley,  chives, 
a  clove  of  garlic,  two  cloves,  pepper  and  salt.  Let 
it  simmer  slowly  till  done,  then  strain  the  sauce, 
and  add  to  it  some  butter  mixed  with  flour ;  put  it 
on  the  fire  to  redjaoe,  and  strain  off  the  grease ;  add 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and 
serve  the  sauce  round.  The  mutton  should  be 
boned  first.  A  nice  fillet  can  be  cut  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  if  required,  and  the  upper  part  may 
be  plain  boiled  and  served  with  sauce  made  with 
butter  thickened  with  flour,  to  which  add  some 
green  paislev  chopped  fine,  and  either  capers  or 
pickled  gherkins,  fine  or  chopped. 

Good  Rvsx.— One  pint  of  new  milk,  one  pound 
whice  sugar  and  two  eggs  beaten,  stir  these  up  with 
some  flour  into  a  sponge,  add  yeast  and  set  to  rise 
at  night.  When  light  next  day  add  sufllcient 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough  and  let  it  rise,  then 
mould  in  pans,  and  when  light,  proc(*ed  to  bake. 
Add  a  tablespoon  of  melted  lard  or  butter  to  the 
sponge. — GermarUoton  Telegraph. 

CocoANUT  Cake.— One  pound  of  grated  cocoa- 
nut,  one  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
six  well  beaiten  eggs,  and  half  a  pound  of  flour; 
add  the  cocoanut  to  the  cake  ju^t  before  it  gues 
into  the  oven.  - 

Cream  PiB8.^Four  eggs  beaten  in  a  half  pint  of 
cold  milk,  with  six  large  table^poonfals  of  floor, 
a  teacupful  of  sugar,  a  little  salu  Heat  one  quart 
of  milk  nearly  to  boiling,  then  stir  the  cg«s,  etc, 
into  the  milk  and  stir  rupidly  until  it  thickens. 
Add  one  teaspoonfnl  of  lemon.  Make  the  pastry  as 
fur  custard  pics.  When  done,  pour  the  cream  on 
the  pies  and  set  away  until  cool. 

Corn  Meal  Puddxno.— Take  five  eggs,  beat 
well  separately,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  silted  meal, 
three  tablespoonfhls  of  sugar;  beat  all  well  to- 
gether, putting  in  the  whites  last.  Bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

.  A  Delicious  Dessert  is  made  as  follows :  Pnt 
a  small  teacupful  of  tapioca  to  soak  for  a  few  hours 
in  warm  water.  Pare  six  or  eight  good  cooking 
apples.  Core  without  dividing,  and  till  the  holes 
with  sugar  and  a  little  lemon  juice,  or  grated  nut- 
meg. Pour  the  tapioca  mixture  around  the  apples, 
grate  a  very  little  nutmeg  over,  and  bake  an  hour, 
until  done ;  serve  with  sweetened  cream. 
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WOBK  tS  J01.Y. 
Tha  posbT  of  urth  U  ntnr  dnd: 
Wbea  all  tba  bird*  an  falat  witli  Um  bot  na, 

VroB  had  I*  lo  bedfa  aboDt  Um 
Tto  la  Uw  paaibDppn'i. 

ECDBINO  the  hiy-crop  ia 

the  prime  work  of  ihe 

^  month  of  Jdlt,  in  New 

EDgland.    It  is  genenlly 

^   considered  the  mott  v»lu- 

sbte  crop  of  the  Northern 

and  Middle  States,  and 

fumen  niuallf  get    is 

mud)  other  work  ai  poui- 

~  ble  oat  of  the  way,  h>  u 

to  give  it  all  the  attention  which  its  importance 

demanda. 

In  noiicJDg  tlie  dnties  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  moniha  as  tbej  paia  along,  we  do  not  care 
to  engage  in  any  diacuMion  aa  to  the  beat 
modcB  of  preparing  aoila  or  securing  cropa, 
and  we,  tfaerffore,  only  mggeit  here  what  we 
baxe  urged  at  some  length  in  other  columna, 
tliat  the  farmer  give  eapedal  thought,  tbiaaea- 
■on,  aa  to  the  time  and  manner  of  aecnring 
hia  hay.  That  he  will  make  some  experimenti 
in  catting  early  and  curing  aa  much  aa  poaaible 
in  the  cock.  When  be  baa  done  this  hii  ob- 
aerration  moat  be  extended  to  feeding  it  out, 
and  obaerre  whether  the  atock  eat  the  bay 
with  greater  reliah  than  they  do  lale  cut  grass, 
and  whether  it  makea  more  milk  or  fleih,  other 
Uiiiigi  l>eiDg  eqoal. 


The  idra  of  cutting  graaa  two  or  three  weeka 
earlier  than  the  old  practice  haa  been,  wiU  be 
a  new  and  startling  one  to  many,  and  if  it  ia  a 
good  idea  it  ought  to  be  conGnned^y  the  ex- 
perience of  tboneanda  of  our  farmen.  We 
hope  the  readera  of  these  columns  wiU  give 
the  matter  especial  attention  and  report  to  us 
bj  the  Bcore  the  conclusiona  at  which  ihef 

Devoted  to  the  hay  harvest  as  the  month  of 
July  mainly  ia,  there  will  be  other  mijinished 
labors  calling  for  attention,  that  cannot  be 
neglected  without  loia. 

If  bayiog  ia  commenced  earlier,  it  wQI 
necessarily  find  the  Aoetnjj  in  an  unfinished 
condition.  This  must  receive  attention,  or- 
the  great  labor  required  in  seeding  would 
return  but  a  poor  reward.  The  process  of' 
hoeing  ia  a  process,  indirectly,  of  manuring, 
and  ought  in  -nil  cases  to  be  done  faiihfull/ 
and  in  auitable  time.  If  the  suiface  loil  be- 
comea  dry  and  hard,  like  the  skin  of  a  "hide- 
bound" ox,  the  plaot-'i  standing  in  it  will  grow 
slowly,  if  at  all,  and  would  probably  be  in  a 
uondition  similar  to  that  of  such  an  anissal  at 
the  ingathering  of  tlie  crops.  Instead-  of 
profit  there  would  be  toss,  and  it  would  be 
better,  therefore,  that  the  crop  liad  uot  been 
put  into  the  ground  at  alli 

it  the  duties,  then,  of  hoeing  and' baying 
come  at  the  aame  time,  the  farmer  mmt'act'  in 
the  exercise  of  a  wise  judgment.  In  anch  * 
case  no  rule  could  be  absolutely  tfpUei.    The 
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circumstances  would  yaiy  on  every  farm. 
Sometimes  by  adding  new  force  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  pressing  on  with  the  usual  force  for 
two  or  three  days,  the  hoeing  may  be  brought 
up,  so  that  the  crops  may  then  be  attended  to 
as  their  condition  requires.  The  fanner  will 
remember,  in  the  case  of  hoeing,  that  a  year's 
seeding  will  make  many  years  of  weeding,  and 
this  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  that  of  loss  of  er<^. 

Culture  of  Roots. — We  still  advocate 
the  culture  of  roots  for  winter  food  for  stodc. 
We  have  recently  seen  two  herds  of  cows, 
which  are  fed  much  alike,  with  the  exception 
that  in  one  herd  each  cow  has  had  a  peck  of 
.  mangold  wurzels  daily  since  the  first  of  March, 
and  the  cows  of  the  other  herd  had  none. 
Those  having  the  roots  have  continued  in  yield- 
ing large  messes  of  milk  now,  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  while  the  others  have  fallen  off 
to  one-half  that  amount. 

We  cannot  judge  of  the  value  of  roots  for 
stock  by  the  mere  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
which  they  are  found  to  contain  by  an  analysis. 
They  have 'a  value  entirely  beyond  that.  It 
is  probable  that  men,  or  the  bovine  race, 
would  live  for  a  long  time  on  boiled  potatoes, 
and  yet  by  the  analysis,  the  potato  has  only 
seventeen  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  and  eighty- 
three  parts  of  water ! 

The  use  of  roots  for  stock  undoubtedly  has 
a  decided  influence  in  the  stomach  upon  other 
articles  of  food,  and  conduces  to  the  most 
perfect  dige»tion  and  assimilation. 

There  is  no  food  in  which  cattle  delight  so 
much,  and  on  which  they  thrive  so  well,  as 
short,  sweet,  succulent  grass.  This  is  as  full 
of  juices  as  a  nut  is  of  meat.  We  cannot 
have  this  the  year  through,  but  are  obliged  to 
:feed  them  upon  long  grass,  in  a  dry  form,  and 
too  often  upon  that  which  had  exhausted  its 
juices  before  it  was  cut.  This  is  their  princi- 
pal food,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
.month,  in  this  climate,  during  a  considerable 
iportioQ  of  the  year.  Can  there  be  a  doubt, 
then,  that  fresh,  juicy  roots  are  not  only 
gratei4ii  to  the  beasts,  but  that  they  are  actu- 
ally very  important  in  point  of  health,  thrift 
and  profit  P  We  do  ;K>t  believe  that  there  can 
be  a:reasonable  doubt  about  it. 

With  the  tools  at  hand  to  aid  in  their  cul- 
ture, and  tlie  enlightened  modes  of  doing  so, 
which  have  been  introducedi  we  have  no  doubt 


but  that  they  can  proJUMy  be  raised  by  most 
farmers. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  put  in  any  crop  of  the 
turnip  family  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and 
we  hope  these  suggestions  will  induce  many 
to  try  the  experiment. 

JlM* Me  Hem EngUmd  JUiswi. 
TBB  OABPBV  XS  JlFIiT. 

During  the  month  of  July,  when  haying  and 
harvesting  seem  to  demand  the  entire  energies 
of  the  farmer  and  his  help,  it  will  require  no 
little  appreciation  of  the  value  and  usefulness 
of  a  good  garden  to  induce  him  to  nay  an^ 
attention  to  it;  and,  consequently,  tnere  la 
danger  of  itd  being  neglected.  July,  in  our 
New  Engbmd  climate,  is  a  growing  month  for 
vegetation,  and  especially  for  w^ds.  They 
grow,  if  nothing  ebe  does ;  and  evexy  day  that 
thev  are  suffered  to  occupy  the  soil,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  exteimmate  them,  and  the 
more  they  steal  from  desirable  crops.  It  is 
better  to  emplov  an  extra  hand  than  to  leave 
the  garden  and  its  productions,  on  which  we 
have  expended  two  or  three  months'  labor,  to 
neglect  and  loss. 

if  the  garden  has  been  well  cared  for  up  to 
the  present  time,  a  few  moments  in  the  early 
morning  or  at  the  close  of  the  day  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  plants 
vigorous.  Most  plants  are  better  for  having 
the  soil  stirred  around  them  while  the  dew  is 
on,  provided  care  is  used  in  not  getting  dirt 
on  the  folia^.  The  morning  is  also  the  most 
favorable  tmie  to  destroy  many  kinds  of  in- 
sects and  worms.  As  cur  mowing  is  now  done 
by  the  machine,  there  is  not  that  need  of  conn 
mendng  so  earlv  in  the  morning  that  there 
was  when  only  the  hand  scy  die  was  used.  Be* 
sides,  grass  cut  after  the  dew  is  off  will  cure 
quicker,  and  be  read^  sooner  for  the  bam, 
than  that  cut  wet  with  dew.  Encourage  the 
boys  to  work  in  the  garden,^-encourage  them 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  gardening  and  rural 
pursuits,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
den for  their  own  use,  or  a^  portion  of  the 
products  of  the  garden,  provided  they  tend  it 
well,  and  pay  them  a  fair  market  price  for  all 
they  raise,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
offset  it  against  s<»ne  former  favor,  or  forget 
to  pay  them  at  all. 

AfiPABAGUs. — ^The  season  for  cutting  is  now 
over,  and  the  bed,  very  likely,  is  covered  with 
grass  and  weeds.  A  little  time  now  devoted 
to  clearing  it  and  implying  a  dressing^  of  some 
suitable  fertilizer,  and  working  it  inlightlj 
and  carefully  will  be  richly  repaid  next  spring 
in  increased  productiveness  and  freedom  from 
weeds. 

Beans. — ^The  first  crop  of  Dwarfii  will  nam 
be  in  their  prime,  and  the  succession  coming 
forward,  more  may  be  planted,  if  desirable, 
for  late  fall  use  and  for  canning.  See  to 
and  train  the  running   sorts  to  the   poles. 
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Hoe  uid  keep  them  well  caltiTated,  when  not 
wet. 

Bbkts. — Keep  them  well  hoed  and  thin  out 
to  nx  or  eight  inches  apart.  Aa  the  early 
crop  comes  into  use,  save  at  least  one  of  the 
hett  and  earliest  to  grow,  and  retain  it  for 
growing  seed  from  next  year.  If  the  pro* 
spective  winter  crop  seems  short,  ''Early 
Blood  Turnip''  may  yet  be  planted  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  a  fair  crop,  if  sown  in  rich,  warm 
soil  and  toeU  tended. 

Cbuert. — Plant  out  in  well  prepared 
trenches,  shading  if  the  weather  is  hot.  Give 
abundant  watering,  if  the  weather  is  any  ways 
dry,  and  the  sou  well  drained.  Keep  clean 
of  weeds  and  cultiyate  wdl, 

CucuMBEBS  may  yet  be  planted  for  pickles, 
on  well  prepared,  warm,  qaick  soil.  Hoe 
those  already  up,  and  protect  them  from  the 
**stripcd  bug''  and  other  enemies. 

Manubs. — ^Throw  all  weeds,  potato  tops, 
turf  sods,  and  anything  capable  of  decompo- 
sing into  plant  food,  into  the  compost  heap, 
and  pour  over  it  the  house  slops,  soap  suos, 
&c. 

Mkloks. — ^Destrojr  the  bugs  and  thin  to 
three  plants  to  a  hill.  Keep  them  dean  of 
weeds,  by  hoeing  and  pulling  the  weeds  by 
hand. 

PoTATOBS. — It  is  better  not  to  hoe  them 
much  after  blossoming,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  of  weeds  by  pulling  and  cutting  them. 
Make  the  hills  large  enough  and  high  enough 
to  cover  all  the  growing  tubers,  or  they  will 
be  greened  and  injured  for  eating.  Early 
planted  should  furnish  us  good  boiling  sized 
tubers  during  the  month.  Select  for  digging, 
hills  having  uie  fewest,  largest  and  most  ma- 
ture tops,  as  they  wiU  be  likely  to  contain  the 
most  mature  potatoes. 

Tomatoes. — Ailer  blossoming  and  setting 
fruit,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  such  snoots  as  con- 
tain the  fruit,  and  train  the  vines  to  trellises, 
or  lay  brush  to  keep  them  up  from  the  ground 
Early  ones  will  begin  to  ripen  during  the 
monUi. 

Turnips. — ^The  Ruta  Ba^  and  Sweet  Rus- 
sia should  be  sown  early  in  the  month ;  Yel- 
low Aberdeen  about  the  middle  of  the  month ; 
the  other  soft  English  turnips  from  the  25th  to 
the  last  of  the  month,  or,  in  good  soil  and 
favorable  locations,  as  late  as  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust will  answer  some  seasons. 

W.  H.  Whttb. 

8auih  Windsor,  Conn.,  1869. 


For  the  Ntw  EmgUmd  Farm». 
BIRDS  OS  FJLBM8  AHD   OBCHABD8. 

I  was  about  to  reply  to  some  remarks  on  this 

subject  in  the  Farmer  of  May  22,  when  I  fell 

upon  the  enclosed,  which  is  to  the  point,  and 

I  would  ask  you  to  publish  it  in  the  Farmxr. 

Birds  on  Farms  and  Orchards. 

An  extensive  experiment  has  been  made  on  the 
Continent,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  opin- 


ion that  fanners  do  wrong  in  destroying  crows. 
Jays,  &c.,  and  the  small  birds  on  their  farms,  es- 
pecially where  there  are  orchards.  That  birds 
occasionallv  do  mischief  amongt  ripe  grain,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  harm  they  do  in  autumn, 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  good  they  do  in 
spring,  by  the  havoc  they  make  amongst  the  in- 
sect tribes.  The  quantity  of  grab<«  and  bugs  de- 
stroyed by  crows,  and  of  caterpillars  and  their 
grubs  by  various  small  birds,  mn»t  be  annually 
Immense.  Otber  tribes  of  birds  which  feed  on  the 
wing,  destroy  millions  of  winged  insects,  which 
would  otherwise  infest  the  air  and  become  insup- 
portably  troublesome;  even  those  usually  sup- 
posed  to  be  mischievous  In  gardens,  have  actually 
been  proved  to  be  innocent,  for  on  examination 
they  have  been  found  to  destroy  those  buds  only, 
which  contained  some  destructive  insect.  On 
some  very  large  iSurma,  the  proprietors  determined 
a  few  years  ago,  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  heads  of 
crows,  but  the  issue  proved  destructive  to  their 
fkrms,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  their  crops  failed 
for  three  succeeding  years,  and  they  have  since 
found  it  necessanr  to  import  birds  to  restoclc  their 
farms !  And  of  fate  years,  the  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  foliage  and  young  fruit  trees  in  or- 
chards, by  a  species  of  caterpillar,  has  excited  the 
attention  of  the  naturalist;  and  it  has  been  found 
to  have  arisen  ftom  the  habit  of  destroying  those 
small  birds  about  orchards,  which,  if  they  had 
been  left  unmolested,  would  have  destroyed  or 
kept  down  these  destructive  insects. 

£vei7  crow  requires  at  least  one  pound  of  food 
a  week,  and  nine*  tenths  of  their  food  consUts  of 
worms,  grubs  and  insects;  one  hundred  crows 
then,  in  one  season,  destroy  4780  pounds  of  worms, 
grubs,  insects  and  larvse.  From  this  one  fact,  some 
slight  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  much  persecuted  bird,  the  farmer's  best  friend ; 
but  a  thousand  more  well-attested  facts  might  be 
stated  to  show  the  value  of  birds  to  the  farmer,  if 
more  were  needed.  Let  then,  every  farmer,  and 
every  one  who  is  interebted  in  the  labor  of  the 
farmer— and  who  is  not  ?  do  what  he  can  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  the  fttce  of  the  country  will  no  lon- 
ger  present  the  appearance  of  a  scorched  and 
lasted  wilderness,  but  will  preserve  its  beauty  to 
the  eye,  and  the  trees  will  produce  their  fhiit  in 
season. 

Early  the  other  mominj^  a  pair  of  the  Bal- 
timore Oriole  (GoldRobms,)  attacked  a  nest 
of  young  caterpillars  on  an  apple  tree  near 
the  window  where  I  am  writing.  No  gour- 
mand was  ever  more  zealous  over  a  broiled 
Ortolan  or  an  edible  Birdsnest,  than  this  pair 
was  in  breakfasting  on  the  ^oung  caterpillars. 
But  one  nest  was  not  sufficient.  After  utterly 
demolishing  the  first,  they  visited  another, 
and  were  still  breakfasting  when  I  left  to  get 
mine.  Kill  the  birds !  When  you  do  it  you 
empty  your  purse !  Let  ^£m  Alone. 

E99ex  Couniy,  Masa.y  1869 

BMMABKS.—Our  own  opinion,  which  has 
been  ofben  expressed  in  these  colunms,  is  that 
crows  are  of  more  benefit  than  injury  in  the 
world.  Still  the  question  of  the  balance  oi 
the  good  and  evil  which  they  and  other  birds 
efiTect  on  the  farm  is  not  one  to  be  settled  by 
an  editorial  ipse  dixit.  Others  may  differ 
from  us,  and  possibly  we  may  see  cause  to 
change  our  opinion.    In  the  last  number  of 
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the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  Dr  Nichols 
says  some  hard  things  against  the  birds.  Last 
year  they  took  all  his  cherries,  many  of  his 
strawberries,  and  all  of  his  Delaware  grapes, 
and  his  neighbors  were  snbject  to  similar  losses. 
He  says  **birds  were  never  so  plenty  in  New 
England  as  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  worms  never  were  more 
disastrous  than  during  that  period,^*  and  he 
thinks  the  time  has  come  when  the  birds  must 
be  thinned  out,  in  order  to  save  oar  valuable 
fruits. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  S.  D.  Greenleaf  of 
Starks,  Me.,  writes  to  the  Maine  Farmer  that 
he  thinks  fanners  are  doing  themselves  an  in- 
jury by  declaring  war  against  the  crows.  The 
only  damage  they  have  ever  done  to  his  crops 
is  in  palling  up  some  of  his  com,  for  which  he 
finds  the  following  remedy  cheap  and  sore. 
He  says  :— 

I  sow  erenly  over  the  ground  about  three  quarts 
of  shelled  com  to  the  acre;  upon  that  and  what 
insects  the  crows  devour  while  travelliug  over  the 
ground,  they  subsist,  without  disturbing  the  young 
com.  I  take  a  walk  every  few  days  over  the  fields, 
to  see  if  the  com  I  sovired  is  all  gone ;  if  so,  I  scat- 
ter more,  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  pursue  that 
course  until  the  young  com  is  so  large  that  they 
will  not  meddle  with  it.  I  find  this  method  to  be 
cheaper  than  it  was  to  use  twine  or  images,  which 
with  me  were  never  a  sure  remedy. 


OABB  OF  MHiK  VaBBBIiS. 

In  an  article  in  the  Ohio  Farmer ^  written 
by  a  cheese  factory  man,  we  find  the  following 
suggestions  on  washing  cans,  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  pans  and  other  dishes  in  which 
milk  is  kept : — 

When  a  can  is  to  be  washed,  do  not  put  hot 
water  in  it  at  first,  but  put  in  water  not  above 
milk  warm  which  will  readily  dissolve  the  milk 
if  any  is  dried  on  to  the  tin,  and  it  works  off 
very  easily ;  while  if  hot  water  is  applied  at 
first,  it  has  a  tendencjr  to  cook  the  milk  on  the 
tin,  in  which  condition  water  will  not  very 
readily  dissolve  it,  but  warm  milk  will.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  give  strict  heed  to 
this  matter,  and  see  that  tne  milk  is  thor- 
oughly removed  by  washing  before  any  boil- 
ing hot  water  is  applied.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  every  vestige  of  the  milk  about  the 
seams  of  the  cans  and  covers,  as  here  is  where 
the  trouble  always  begins.  My  attention  is 
always  directed  to  the  seams  first,  if  I  suspect 
a  can  is  not  properly  cleansed,  especially  the 
seams  in  the  coyer.  The  little  tube  in  the 
center  of  the  cover,  is  also  a  place  to  be  es- 
pecially looked  after  in  cleaniAg  the  can. 

Very  man^  people  who  consider  themselves, 
and  are  considered  by  others  patterns  of  neat- 


ness, fail  to  keep  their  milk  cam  pefffectly 
cleansed ;  many  times  no  doubt  through  ^dkh 
ranoe  of  how  to  do  it*  and  many  times  trail 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  extreme  iMOfnett 
of  that  scrupulous  care  necessary  to  keep 
everything  used  aboat  milk  imwMeulatefy 
clean. 

TO  KEEP  FOWLS  HXAIiTHT. 

The  way  I  keep  my  fowls  in  health,  I  dean 
out  the  house  once  a  week ;  put  wood  ashes 
under  the  roosts ;  have  iron  basins  for  them 
to  drink  from ;  whitewash  inside  of  hen  house 
with  hoi  lime ;  put  a  little  kerosene  oil  on  the 
roosts  once  a  month.  The  main  food  is  o&ta, 
and  cake  of  scraps  to  pick  on.  I  never  feed 
but  once  a  day — at  noon,  or  when  I  shut  then 
up  at  four  or  five  P.  M.  When  they  ran  oat. 
then  give  them  all  they  will  eat.  In  my  ex- 
perience, there  is  no  way  to  get  diseased  fowls 
easier  than  to  keep  them  stuffed;  it  makes 
them  lazy,  and  they  won^t  work  as  much  as 
they  ought  to,  to  keep  in  a  healthy  condition. 

1  never  had  any  gapei  in  chickens.  When 
any  fowl  begins  to  droop,  I  give  three  laive 
pills  of  common  hard,  yellow  soap ;  *tis  the 
best  thing  to  cleanse  a  fowl  I  know  of.  I  fol- 
low it  for  three  days,  give  them  nothing  to 
eat  and  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink.  In 
desperate  cases,  give  a  half  tea^poonf ul  of 
tincture  of  lobelia.  It  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
fail  of  curing.  It  is  a  very  cleansing  and 
powerful  medicine  for  fowls. — ff.  C  Wheeler, 
Foxboro,  Maes.,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


pRXMiCM  FOR  Corn. — John  D.  Lyman, 
Farmmgtoif,  N.  H.,  offers  the  following  pre- 
miums on  com  grown  in  that  State  the  pres- 
ent year.  For  the  best  100  ears  of  eigfat- 
rowed  com,  $35 ;  for  the  second  best  100  ears 
of  eight-rowed  com,  $15 ;  for  the  best  100 
ears  of  more  than  eight-rowed  com,  $35  ^  for 
the  second  best  100  ears  of  more  than  eight- 
rowed  com,  $15.  The  com  must  be  well 
traced,  and  so  secured  by  cords  as  not  to 
break,  and  to  be  forwarded  free  of  expense, 
so  as  to  reach  the  subscriber  at  Smyth^s  Hall, 
in  Manchester,  by  noon  of  the  last  Tuesday 
of  December  next,  at  which  time  and  place 
the  premiums  will  be  awarded.  Size,  beaaty 
and  quality,  both  of  ears  and  grains,  are 
among  the  things  to  be  considered  in  awarding 
the  premiums.  Each  100  ears  must  be  grown 
upon  one  farm,  and  none  of  it  selected  from 
plots  of  less  than  one  acre.  The  four  pre- 
miiun  traces  are  to  belong  to  subscriber,  and 
all  others  to  their  owners.  Method  of  culti- 
vation to  be  furnished  in  writing. 


PtSOATAQUA,  N.  H.,  AoaiOULTUBAL  SOCIBTT.— 

The  following  ofilcers  were  recently  elected: — 
James  H.  Butler,  President ;  C.  H.  Hayes,  Secre- 
tary ;  F.  W.  MiUer,  C.  B.  Mason,  Benning  MoirUI, 
Trustees. 
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BRT  Dear  at  hand  u  tlie 
feason  when  the  fanner 
must  attend  to  the  secur- 
ing of  thia  unportant  crop.  The 
questions  as  to  when  this  shall  be 
done — that  is,  at  what  particular 
period  in  the  growth  of  the  grass, 
— and  in  what  nutmur  shall  it  be 
done,  if  properly  decided  and  practiced  upon, 
will  greatlj  enhance  the  value  of  the  crop  be- 
yond what  it  would  be  if  the  grass  is  cut  and 
cured  under  some  of  the  modes  too  often  prac- 
ticed. 

The  amount  of  hay  made  in  New  England 
thia  summer  will  probably  amount  to  Jive  mil- 
lions of  ions,  and  its  cash  value  will  undoubt- 
edly be  something  more  thanjifty  miUions  of 
dollars. 

Thia  value  may  be  very  essentially  decreased 
by  the  methods  adopted  in  cutting  and  curing 
the  grass.  The  almost  universal  practice  for 
many  years  past  has  been  to  cut  the  grass 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  was  off 
— if  cut  with  a  hand  scythe — and  sometimes  it 
is  cut  in  that  condition  with  Uie  mowing  ma- 
chine. The  grass  was  then  spread,  turned  at 
noon,  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  and  just  at 
niebt  put  into  cocks.  In  many  casss  the  grass 
was  not  put  into  cocks,  but  merely  thrown  into 
windrows. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  as  soon 
as  the  dew  was  off,  the  bay  was  spread  out 
again,  turned  once  or  twice  during  the  day, 
and  at  about  three  or  four  oMock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, it  was  taken  in.  In  some  cases  the 
hay  was  cockea  a  second  time,  and  again 
opened  and  had  a  third  days^  sunning ! 

The  inquiries  of  every  fanner  ought  to  be — 
What  effect  has  this  process  upon  the  grass  P 
Is  my  labor  upon  it,  merely  to  dry  it  so  that 
it  can  be  preserved  for  winter  use,  or  is  there 
some  other  object  to  be  gained  at  the  same 
time? 

We  bave  often  given  our  own  opinions  on 
this  matter,  and  have  stated  that  they  were 
founded,  not  upon  mere  * 'hearsay,^'  but  upon 
reading,  observation  and  a  careful  experience 
in  cutting  and  curing  the  grass,  and  in  feeding 
it  to  dom'estic  stock. 

Let  us  see  now  what  others  say  about  it.  A 
writer  in  an  old  number  of  the  Ohio  Farmer 
gives  the  following  excellent  advice  on  the 


PliiloflQphy  of  Ciirlns  Haj. 

"Don't  dry  your  hay  too  much.  Hay  may  be 
dried  till  it  is  as  wonhIe«-s  as  straw.  As  a  good 
ooffee-maker  would  say,  *Don*t  bum  your  coflte, 
but  brown  It ;'  so  we  say,  don't  dry  your  hay,  but 
cure  it.  Oar  good  old  mothers,  who  relied  upon 
herb  tea  instead  of  'potecaiy  medicine,'  gathered 
their  herbs  wbile  in  blossom  and  cured  them  in  the 
shade.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  making  good  hay. 
Cut  in  the  blossom,  and  cure  in  the  shade.  The 
sngar  of  the  plant  when  it  is  in  bloom  is  in  the 
stalk,  ready  to  form  the  seeds.  If  the  plant  is  cut 
ealier,  the  sogar  is  not  there ;  if  later,  the  sugar 
has  become  converted  to  woody  matter. 

Hay  should  be  well  wiked  In  the  sun,  but  cured 
in  the  cock.  Better  to  be  a  little  too  green  than 
too  dry.  If,  on  putting  it  into  the  bam,  there  is 
danger  of  'heating  in  the  mow,'  put  dn  some  salt. 
Cattle  will  like  it  none  the  less. 

Heat,  light,  and  dry  winds,  will  soon  take  the 
starch  and  sugar,  which  constitute  the  goodness 
of  hay,  out  of  it ;  and  the  addition  of  showers  ren- 
der it  almost  worthless.  Grass  cnred  with  the 
least  exposure  to  the  drying  winds  and  searching 
sunshine,  is  more  nutritious  than  if  longer  exposed, 
however  good  the  weather  may  be.  If  over  cured, 
it  contains  more  woody  fibre  and  less  nutritive 
matter. 

The  trae  art  of  hay-making,  then,  consists  in 
cutting  the  grass  when  the  sugar  and  starch  are 
most  fully  developed,  and  beforr  they  are  converted 
into  seed  and  wcKxiy  fibre ;  and  curing  it  to  the 
point  when  it  will  answer  to  put  into  the  bam 
without  heating,  and  no  more." 

A  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  says  ''hay 
should  always  be  cut  with  all  its  juices  intact 
and  before  its  seed  is  ripe.  To  do  this  effec- 
tually, sweating  in  cock  is  better  than  too 
much  exposure  to  the  hot  sun ;  and  if  the 
weather  is  showery,  cloth  caps  for  the  cocks 
will  sometimes  pay  for  themselves  the  first  sea- 
son, in  the  quality  of  the  hay  alone. ^* 

The  above  statements  are  true  in  every  par- 
ticular. They  have  been  verified  in  numerous 
instances.  Fifteen  years  ago,  we  purchased 
fifty  caps  at  a  cost  of  forty  cents  each.  They 
protected  a  crop  of  grain  the  first  yew,  during 
a  seven  days*  storm,  and  fully  saved  their  cost 
in  that  single  instance. 

The  following  is  from  the  Vallq/  Farmer, 
good  authority: — 

"The  whole  science  of  hay*making  consists  in 
three  things :  First,  cut  the  crrass  when  in  blossom ; 
second,  dry  it  not  much ;  third,  let  it  go  through  a 
sweating  process  before  it  goes  into  the  barn.  On 
these  three  things  depend  the  quality  of  hay.  Huy 
shoald  be  grass  preserved.  The  nearer  to  the 
fresh,  tender,  succulent  grass  you  get  it,  the  better. 
Could  we  have  grass  growing  in  winter,  how  much 
better  than  hay.  Well,  hay  is  an  attempt  to  do 
this  as  near  as  we  can.  We  dry  apples  and  ber- 
ries so  that  we  may  have  them  in  winter.  .  .  . 
But  we  can't  have  them  abbolutely  fresh,  so  with 
grass ;  we  preserve  it,  and  hay  is  tbe  result.  .  . 
Gra^s,  when  in  blossom,  has  its  full  growth,  ex- 
cepting the  seed.  It  is  yet  tender  in  a  measure, 
and  it  has  one  sulvantdge  which  no  other  stage  of 
the  grass  possesses — it  develops  its  sunar  then. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  clover,  whose  head, 
when  in  blossom,  is  a  gioDe  oi  sweetness.    .     .    . 
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The  best  fturmen  have  dedded  thftt  the  bloe- 
goming  time  is  the  bett  time  to  cat  the  grasses, 
especially  the  clover.  When  grass  is  ripe,  what  is 
it  good  for  ?  Certainly  not  for  pasture ;  and  will 
it  be  better  when  it  \b  still  farther  dried  and  made 
hard  r 

The  object  should  be  to  save  the  grass  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  this  condition.  Expose  it  to 
the  snn  and  air  until  it  is  thoroughly  wilted.  By 
that  time  most  of  the  moisture,  which  is  mere 
water,  has  escaped,  and  the  juices,  holding  in 
solution  the  nutritive  properties,  are  retained, 
and  in  themselves  not  spoiling,  but  keeping  the 
hay  soft  and  pliant.  Continued  heat  will  evap- 
orate these,  and  rains  and  dews  will  soon  re- 
move them  and  leave  a  dry,  almost  worthless 
stalk.  The  sun  is  injurious.  It  bleaches  and 
evaporates  too  strongly.  The  best  way  is  to 
cure  in  the  shade  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
is  best  done  in  the  cock.  Cured  in  this  way, 
it  is  fragrant,  nutritious,  and  the  greenest  of 
greens. 

At  a  discussion  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
in  September,  1865,  the  general  subject  was, 
* 'Grass — Kinds,  Quality,  Proper  time  for  Cut- 
ting, and  best  method  of  Curing  for  Hay." 
During  this  discussion,  some  of  the  best  far- 
mers in  the  country  gave  their  opinions,  and 
we  believe  they  all  agreed  on  these  two  points, 
viz :  that  early  cut  grass  makes  the  best  hay, 
and  that  it  is  better  dried  mainly  in  the  shade. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Mr.  J.  Stakton 
GrOULD,  a  skilful  botanist  and  an  eminently 
practical  person,  who  said : — 

'*Prof.  Way,  a  distinguished  chemist,  found  that 
grass  mowed  Just  in  the  flower  was  the  most  nutri- 
tious. When  grass  is  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  the 
straw  is  converted  into  woody  fibre,  is  indigestible, 
and  its  nutritious  value  very  much  lessened.  An- 
imals fed  upon  hay  of  grass  cut  in  fldwer  are  more 
thrifty  and  nearty,  and  »how  a  sleeker  coat  than 
when  fed  upon  hay  made  from  gra&s  mainred  be- 
fore being  cot.  when  timothy  is  allowed  to  ma- 
tare  its  seed,  its  stems  are  mere  dry  straw,  the  sa- 
gM  and  gum  \\  hich  they  contained  having  tamed 
into  woody  fibre.  The  seeds  do  not  open  In  the 
animal,  bat  are  passed  off.  The  best  way  to  make 
hay  is  to  cut  grass  when  the  dew  is  off,  and  allow 
it  to  wilt,  which,  in  a  hot  san,  requires  four  hours ; 
then,  towards  evening,  rake  and  cock,  and  next 
day,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  open,  dry,  and  haul  into 
the  bam." 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  said  be  cut  100  to  125 

acres  annually. 

"I  commence  mowing  in  the  morning,  after  the 
dew  is  otf ;  start  the  rake  after  dinner,  and  get  all 
in  cock  before  5  o'clock.  Get  it  in  the  next  day, 
if  the  weather  is  favorable.  Kipe  timothy  is  no 
better  than  barley  straw.  I  make  it  a  rale  to  cat 
my  grass  as  early  as  possible,  mobt  of  it  the  first 
week  in  July.'* 

Col.  Brewer  said  he  had  followed  cutting 
grass  green  since  1822.    Cut  clover  from  the 


18th  to  the  34th  of  Juse.  Believw  tlie  angar 
saved  by  cutting  just  in  the  blow  is  of  more 
nutritive  value  than  /qut  times  what  it  would 
be  if  left  to  mature  the  aeed. 

Mr.  Dedsbiok  preferred  to  oat  early,  and 
if  all  the  crop  could  not  be  cat  at  the  ri^t 
time,  thinks  it  better  to  oat  when  a  little  too 
green  th^  when  too  ripe.  When  graaa  ia  cat 
eariy  '4t  if  better  for  the  fieida.'* 

Similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  all  who 
took  part  in  the  disctusion,  except  by  a<»ie 
who  preferred  riper  bay  for  horsea. 

In  curing  hay,  it  is  rery  important  that  it 
should  not  be  wet  by  showers,  nor  exposed  to 
dews,  while  in  the  process  of  caring.  They 
dissolve  and  wash  oat  the  soluble  constitnents 
of  the  grass.  The  sugar  and  the  solable  salts 
are  removed  in  this  way,  and  the  hay  is  thas 
made  to  approximate  to  the  insipid  and  imra- 
tritioos  condition  of  woody  fibre.  It  has  been 
rendered  less  palatable  and  less  digestible. 
Beasts  will  not,  therefore,  eat  it  with  the  same 
avidity  as  if  it  had  been  properly  saved ;  and 
even  if  they  did,  it  could  not  afford  the  same 
noarishment.  A  little  care  in  this  matter, 
daring  the  hay  harvest,  will  fill  the  bams  with 
sweet  and  nutritious  hay. 


HOXING  AND  HAYHTO. 

Conditions  of  soil  and  weather  that  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  crops,  afe  also  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  unless 
special  and  constant  pains  are  taken  to  eradi- 
cate the  weeds,  they  will  overtop  and  choke 
the  crop.  Such  seems  to  be  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  virtues  and  vkes  spring  up  and 
grow  together,  and  unless  special  culture  is 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  latter,  the 
former  will  yield  but  little  if  any  fruit. 

As  in  moral  so  in  physical  culture,  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  culti- 
vator must  be  employed  in  removing  that 
which  would  injure;  the  growth  of  the  valuable 
or  ornamental  products  which  he  is  striving  to 
develop.  The  very  culture  which  will  give 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  plant,  will  give  vigor 
and  strength  to  the  weeds,  if  suffered  to  stand 
by  its  sidow 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  while  the 
plants  are  small,  and  before  other  work  be- 
comes urgent,  we  generally  keep  our  grounda 
clean,  and  we  seem  to  suppose  that  the  weeds 
axe    effectually   subdued.    But  as    children. 
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however  tenderly  cared  for  in  early  life;  if  ex- 
posed to  evil  influences  and  evil  examples, 
without  restraint,  will  develop  bad  habit<i  and 
dispositions,  so  without  constant  attention  dar- 
ing that  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the  tem- 
peratare  and  moistare  cause  the  seeds  to  ger- 
minate, the  weeds  will  grow. 

Most  farmers  intend  to  get  the  hoeing  done 
before  commencing  the  haying.  This  was  the 
rale  among  our  fathers,  who  did  not  generally 
commence  their  haying  as  early  as  good  flir- 
mers  do  now-a-days.  When  oar  hay  consisted 
mostly  of  redtop  and  natural  grasses,  it  might 
be  allowed  to  stand  longer  without  injury, 
than  the  clover  and  herdsgrass,  on  which  we 
now  so  generally  depend,  and  which  expe- 
rience teaches  us  must  be  cut  while  it  retains 
as  much  as  possible  the  property  of  grass. 
This  renders  it  necessary  to  begin  haying 
some  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  former- 
ly, and  the  cultivator  and  ho  i  oease  to  work 
among  the  com  and  potatoes  so  much  earlier. 

If  a  portion  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  market 
gardening  or  early  fruits,  these  must  be  attend- 
ed to  in  their  season  or  they  will  be  lost.  We 
know  a  man  who  had  a  field  of  early  potatoes, 
which  made  a  fine  show  in  June,  and  promised 
a  large  crop,  but  the  dry  weather  of  the  heated 
term  choked  the  growth  of  the  tubers,  and  at 
the  same  time  ripened  up  his  strawberries  so 
rapidly  that  they  required  all  the  force  he 
could  raise.  By  the  time  the  strawberries 
were  picked  the  weeds  fairly  overtopped  the 
potatoes,  and  now  what  should  be  done  P  If 
he  undertook  to  '*gatherup  the  tares  he  would 
gather  up  the  wheat  with  them. ^^  If  he  '*]et 
them  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest,"  he 
would  have  a  small  crop  of  potatoes  and  a 
large  crop  of  Weed  seeds  for  next  year.  So- 
he  just  put  in  the  plough  and  turned  under 
both  weeds  and  potatoes,  and  sowed  turnips. 
Perhaps  it  was  rather  an  expensive  green  crop 
with  which  to  enrich  his  soil ;  but  almost  any- 
thing is  better  than  a  crop  of  weeds. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July  and  August, 
the  moist,  sultry  weather  which  we  usually 
have,  greatly  favor.-i  the  growth  of  weeds,  and 
Uie  com  and  potatoes  are  then  so  large  that 
we  cannot  work  among  them  without  injuring 
the  plants.  Our  method  of  planting  is  predi- 
cated on  the  idea  that  the  ground  is  free  from 
weeds,  and  that  the  plants  should  be  placed 
as  near  as  they  will  grow  without  interfering 


with  each  other.  But  in  ridi  land  and  in  old 
land  the  weeds  are  sure  to  come  in  a  moist 
season.  Now  would  it  not  be  better  on  such 
soil  to  plant  the  rows  at  least  one  foot  wider 
apart  than  we  usually  do  P  Tiiis  would  enable 
us  to  work  among  them  two  weeks  longer, 
and  without  injuring  the  plants;  and  should 
we  not  be  less  reluctant  to  give  our  fields  the 
benefit  of  another  cultivation  than  we  now  are  P 
and  should  we  not  generally  on  rich,  weedy 
land,  get  quite  as  much  to  the  acre  as  we  dp 
now  P  With  the  improved  machinery  we  now 
have,  we  may  get  our  hay  in  half  the  time  it 
formerly  took  us ;  and  this,  with  commencing 
earlier,  will  give  us  opportunity  to  put  in  the 
plough  and  hoe  again  after  haying,  and  leave 
our  fields  dean  at  harvest  time.  We  must 
give  up  the  old  maxims  and  practice  which 
have  been  handed  down  as  an  heir  loom,  and 
adapt  our  methods  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  live. 

Those  who  cut  their  hay  early  last  season, 
had  as  fine  weather  as  they  could  desire,  and 
observation  will  show  that  we  generally  have 
fine  weather  from  about  the  twentieth  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  July, — the  very  time  to  cut 
our  cultivated  grasses.  Alter  that,  the 
weather  grows  ''catchy"  and  much  hay  is  hurt 
in  the  making.  Let  us  learn  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience, and  adopt  such  methods  and  so  plan 
our  work  that  everything  shall  be  done  at  the 
proper  time  and  to  the  best  advantage. 


Bugs  in  Peas.— Dr.  I.  P.  Trimble,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  says  this  bug  or  weevil  in  the 
pea  is  well  nigh  universal,  at  least  over  wide 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  and  New  England,  he  does  not 
usually  affect  the  peas  so  seriously.  Hence 
seed  peas  ought  to  be  raised  north  of  Albany 
and  BoHton.  A  very  small  egg,  that  soon  be- 
comes a  minute  worm  is  laid  on  the  back  ot 
the  pea  pod.  The  little  animal  eats  his  way 
into  the  middle  of  the  pea,  and  slowly  matures 
into  the  weevil  that  we  find  in  these  peas. 
When  the  pea  is  g<een,  he  is  so  small  as  to  be 
below  nonce.  But  when  the  ripe  pea  is 
brought  to  market,  the  bize  of  the  worm,  and 
afterwards  of  the  bug,  is  such  as  to  make  most 
dried  peas  untit  for  the  table.  Fowls  prefer 
ihem,  and  they  will  generally  do  as  well  for 
seed  as  bound  peas.  They  do  not  affect  the 
earliest  oi  our  peas,  nor  the  very  late  varieties ; 
but  the  Marrowfats  and  English  Mammoth 
are  always  infe&ttd  with  them.  As  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  our  pea  crop  is  eaten  green,  the 
difficulty  is  one  of  Lttie  practical  importance. 
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employed  and  the  manner  of  caltiTation. 

If  the  land  ia  itevvj  and  weeda  allowed  to 
grow  and  shed  their  aeedi  upon  it,  it  will  cost 
more  to  protect  the  yoong  carrot  plants  from 
the  weeds,  so  that  they  will  have  some  chance 
of  growing,  than  it  would  to  cultivate  the  crop 
through  the  entire  growing  aeafon,  if  the  soil 
were  free  from  weeds. 

Again,  if  manure  is  nied  that  contvns  a  va- 
ried of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  some  startino; 
early  in  the  seacon  andothersatalaterperiod, 
it  will  cost  twice  as  much  to  cultivate  the  crop 
of  carrots  as  it  would  upon  a  soil  that  is  suita- 
ble, and  by  the  uee  cf  manure  that  contains 
no  seeds  of  weeds. 

Two  other  things  are  then  necessary  in  or- 
der to  cultivate  the  carrot  economically.  First 
the  use  of  land  that  is  clean  in  itself,  and  then 
■  the  application  of  some  fertilizer  tbat  is  free 
from  all  seeds  which  are  not  wanted. 

The  soil  should  be  ploughed  deep  sndmide 
fine.  Tlie  rows  of  plants  placed  twenty  to 
twenty-four  inches  apart  and  the  plants  in  the 
rows  four  to  six  inches  apart. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  persons  not  to 
gow  the  carrot  nntil  about  the  first  of  June. 
The  reason  assigned  is,  that  by  waiting  until 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  warrot^d,  tbe  weeda  will 
start  up  in  great  numbers — if  their  seeds  are 
in  the  soil — and  by  working  tbe  soil  at  that 
time  they  will  be  destroyed.  Then  put  the 
carrot  seed  in  and  they  will  come  quick  and 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  later  weeds  which 
may  appear.  This  plan  does  not  usually 
operate  well.  It  is  better  to  sow  carrots  as 
early  in  May  as  the  soil  can  he  made  suit- 
ably fine.  If  tbe  first  week  in  May,  bo  muib 
the  better. 


The  rowf  dionld  be  perfectly  straight,  ftBd 
the  crop  cultivated,  mainly,  by  borse  power. 
The  thinning  of  the  plants  in  the  row  may  be 
done  with  a  hoe  of  proper  vridth,  leaving  only 
the  atanding  boacbef ;  if  there  are  too  many 
plants  b^Uier  they  most  be  thinned  bj  the 

In  telecting  Und  for  this  crop,  some  p«r- 
aoni  telect  an  old  sward,  manure  it  heavily 
on  the  surface  and  torn  it  over  late  in  the  fall ; 
pulverize  well  in  the  apring,  ^ply  guano,  oa- 
perpbotphale,  or  tome  fertilizer  that  baa  do 
seeds  of  weeds,  and  put  in  the  crop  early  in 
May.  If  tbe  sod  so  turned  over  is  a  thick  one 
and  well  cracked  into  pieces  in  ploughing,  this 
plan  ia  the  best  that  can  be  adopted. 

About  two  pounds  of  seed  are  required  for 
an  acre.  It  ii  cheaper  to  sow  liberslly  than  to 
leave  vacandea,  or  be  perplexed  in  mixing  in 
some  other  crop.  There  are  excellent  ma- 
chines to  sow  with  now,  which  do  the  woric 
quickly  and  well. 

Judging  from  actual  experience  in  feeding 
carrots  to  stock,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  their 
value  is  generally  underrated.  The  analysis 
of  chemists,  also,  give  them  more  value  than 
ia  usually  accorded  to  (hem.  Einboff,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  states  that  200  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
4G0  lbs.  of  beet  root,  350  lbs.  of  ruts  baga, 
and  266  lbs,  of  carrots,  are  each  equal  to  100 
lbs  of  good  hay.  He  says  that  carrots  haee 
a  highly  beneficial  tffect  upon  milk,  and  adds, 
"It  has  long  been  known  in  our  country  tbat 
carrots  are  eagerly  eaten  by  horses,  and  are 
very  wholesome  for  them ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  bave  been  adopted  as  a  remedy  for 
horses  that  are  overheated.  The  Eoglisb,  and 
particularly  the  Suffolk  cultivators  were  tbe 
lirst  to  show  that  horses  may  be  kept  in  full 
vigor,  although  they  are  employed  upon  the 
moat  laborious  occupation,  upon  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds  of  carrots  per  day,  and  eight 
pounds  of  hay. 

.id  that  the  carrot  cannot 
food  beuause  so  laige  a  pro- 
portion of  it  is  water.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  potato,  although  we  presume  a  person 
might  live  well  upon  it  for  months  togutber. 
It  is  not  altogether  what  «c  call  the  nulriiiv« 
properties  of  a  plant  that  gives  it  alt  its  value. 
U'ben  analyzed,  tbe  carrot  gives  but  little 
more  solid  matter  than  any  other  root,  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  being  water,  but  its  jnltut-nce  in 
the  stomach  upon  other  articles  of  food  ia 
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Bioet  favorable,  conducing  (o  the  most  perfect 
digestion  and  assimilation.  This  result,  long 
known  to  practical  mentis  explained  by  chem* 
iits  as  resulting  from  a  substance  called  j>ec- 
tine^  which  operates  to  coagulate  or  gelatioate 
vegetable  solutions,  and  thus  favors  digestion 
in  an  cattle.  The  juices  of  fruits  contain  a 
gelatinous  substance  termed  pectine,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  various  jellies.  Horses 
are  especially  benefited  by  the  use  of  carrots. 

Mr.  T.  H.  LsvERBiT  of  Eeene,  N.  H.,  in 
an  arti.:le  in  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  1863,  says: — '*My experience 
in  feeding  carrots  to  cattle  is,  that  when  fed 
a  peck  each  day  they  never  eat  any  less 
hay  for  it ;  their  appetites  are  sharper,  more 
regular,  and  the  cattle  look  and  feel  a  great 
deal  better;  their  hair  is  more  glossy  and 
sleek.  My  horses  are  doing  better  this  winter, 
as  I  am  feeding  them  with  less  grain  than  ever 
before,  and  give  them  a  pint  of  meal  morning 
and  night  with  dry  hay,  half  a  peck  of  carrots 
at  noon  and  a  little  hay.'^ 


NX^W  FUBIilCATIONS. 

The  Horob  iiv  the  Stable  avd  the  Field:  His 
MaD»  ^mentUi  Uealtb  and  Dif  ease.  By  J.  U.  Wal-b. 
F.K.C.H.,  ("HtODehtnge;^' author  of  "British  Unral 
UpoTts,"  &c..  ftc.  From  the  last  Loadon  Kdition. 
V  iih  Copious  Notes  ai.d  Additions,  by  Bobirt  Jlc- 
Cinre,  M.  D.,  V.  8.;  snlhor  of  ^'DlBcasesintbe  Amer* 
ican  Ht&ble,  Field  and  FarmyardL"  and  on  Kssay  on 
the  Ami-rican  Trottir  g  Horse,  and  Bnggestions  on  tb'> 
Breeding  and  Training  of  Trotierf.  Uy  Klwood 
Uarvty,  If.  D.  illustrated  with  over  Bigbty  Bograv* 
incs.  Philadelphia:  Porur  ft  Ooates;  Boston:  A. 
WlUlams&Co.    MO  pages. 

The  climate,  soil,  Vegetation  and  stock  diseases 
of  Great  Britain  are  so  different  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  United  States  that  English  agri- 
cnltoral  and  yeterinary  books  need  careful  revis- 
ing to  be  safe  guides  for  practice  here,  however 
popular  they  may  be  at  home.  Yet  many  of  our 
American  reprints  of  English  works  of  this  kind 
have  been  vciy  inefficiently  edited,  often  perhaps 
from  motives  of  economy  on  the  part  of  publish- 
ers. This  volume,  however,  bears  marlis  of  care- 
ful revision.  A  history  of  the  horse,  and  of  differ- 
ent breeds,  remarks  upon  his  action,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  breeding,  stable  management,  anatomy, 
physiology,  &c.,  occupy  the  first  300  pages,  and 
some  150  pages  are  devoted  to  diseases  and  their 
treatment,  with  a  chapter  on  shoeing.  In  a  notice 
of  this  part  of  *'Stonehenge"  on  the  Horse,  Dr. 
Paaren,  veterinary  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer ^ 
says  "the  treatment  recommended  by  him  is  tound, 
scientific,  and  wo  believe  succesefal,  being  written 
by  a  practical  roan,  and  not  copied  from  other 
books.*'  The  essay  on  the  American  Trotting 
Horse  contains  information  that  will  be  interesting 
even  to  those  who  object  to  the  ''agricultural  horse 


trot"  A  list  of  Imported  horses,  is  also  given. 
The  paper,  print,  cuts,  index,  &c.,  are  workman- 
like, and  altogether  we  regard  it  as  a  most  valua- 
ble work« 

Tbakbactiovb  of  the  Wiieonsin  State  AgriouHaral 
Bodety  with  Heporta  of  the  Htate  Uortlcttl'ural  Booi- 
ety,  aod  condensed  Reports  on  the  International  Bz- 
hlbiUonsof  IMaaad  IMT.  Vol.  VIX.  IWl  to  1808. 
Prepared  by  J.  W.  Hoyc,  Secretary. 

This  Yolume  covers  a  period  of  eight  years  in 
the  history  of  the  Wiseonsin  State  Agricaltnral 
Society,  and  serves  to  connect  the  six  preceding 
TOlomes  with  those  which  are  to  follow.  The  So- 
ciety held  no  exhlbitlonfl  dnrlng  the  years  1861, 
1862  and  1863.  A  list  of  premiums  awarded  at  the 
several  fairs  of  the  other  five  years  is  given,  with 
some  of  the  addresses  delivered  on  those  occa- 
sions, but  very  little  from  the  farmers  themselves 
of  Wisconsin.  Of  necessity  this  volume  is  devoted 
more  largely  to  the  dry  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
Society  than  is  usual  in  an  annual  volume.  Still 
we  think  the  space  devoted  to  the  details  of  two 
European  tours,  and  to  the  lengthy  addresses  of 
gentlemen  from  other  States,  might  have  been 
more  appropriately  occupied  by  the  ''transactions" 
of  the  members  of  the  Agricaltutal  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  both  in  their  associate  and  individual 
capacities.  We  look  to  the  reports  of  the  different 
State  Societies  for  information  on  the  agriculture 
and  condition  of  the  people  of  those  States,  and 
not  of  Europe.  The  success  of  a  Secretary  or  of 
a  presiding  officer  of  a  farmers'  association  de- 
pends on  his  skill  in  drawing  out  the  members, 
setting  them  to  work,  getting  them  to  write 
or  speak,  and  reporting  their  doing:*,  rather 
than  on  their  skill  in  talking  and  writing  them- 
selves. To  this  criticism,  which  we  hope  friend 
Uoyt  will  take  In  as  kind  a  spirit  as  it  is  given,  the 
reports  of  much  older  societies  are  as  obnoxious 
as  the  one  before  us.  Even  the  "Transactions"  of 
the  great  agricultural  society  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York  have  been  interlarded  with  Euro- 
pean essays.  A  local  report  or  a  local  newspaper 
is  valuable  less  for  its  size  than  for  the  amount  of 
local  intelligence  it  contains. 

The  report  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
which  forms  a  part  of  this  volume,  is  capital.  It 
furnishes  Just  that  information  which  the  horti- 
culturist interested  in  Wlscouain  desires  in  relation 
to  the  faults  adapted  to  its  climate  and  soil,  and 
the  modes  of  cultivation  most  successful  there. 


— S.  N.  Watson  gives  the  following,  in  the  Main$ 
FarmeTf  as  his  method  of  preventing  smut  in 
wheat :  make  a  strong  pickle  of  sail  and  water  in 
a  tub ;  put  in  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  stir 
smartly,  when  about  all  foul  stuff  will  ri^e  to  the 
top.  Skim  this  off,  and  place  a  basket  over  an- 
other tub,  and  dip  out  the  wheat  to  drain.  Then 
put  into  a  box  and  turn  in  dry  ashes ;  stir  so  that 
the  ashes  shall  touch  every  kernel;  then  put  in 
piaster  to  make  it  sufficiently  dry  to  sow.  The 
same  pickle  will  do  for  the  whole  lot. 
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For  ik%  Nem  XngUmi  t\grmer, 
BBPXiT  TO  QUSSnOlf  8  ABOUT  OBAV- 


The  commanicatioii  on  '*The  Cultiyation  of 
Cranberries/^  which  ma  publishad  nnder  my 
name  in  the  Fabmeb  a  few  monUu  since,  has 
flooded  me  with  letters  of  inquiry  from  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country.  When  I  penned 
the  article  I  was  not  aware  that  the  drcmlation 
of  the  Fabmsb  extended  over  so  wide  a  field, 
nor  did  I  suppoee  that  the  interest  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cranberries  was  so  deep  and  wide 
spread,  as  the  lar^e  package  of  letters  before 
me  convinces  me  it  is. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  corres- 
pondents are  disappointed  in  not  receiymg 
immediate  answers  to  the  numerous  qjesiioos 
which  they  have  asked ;  all  of  them,  I  pre- 
sume, supposing  theirs  to  be  the  only  letter  of 
inquiry  sent  to  me,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
great  task  to  answer  it.  Finding  it  woidd  in- 
terrupt my  private  business  too  much  to  write 
linswers  to  each  letter,  I  laid  them  aside,  think- 
ing when  they  were  all  in  I  would  answer 
them  in  one  communication  throueh  the  col- 
unms  of  the  Fabmxr,  but  they  stOi  contiDue 
to  come ;  in  f Act,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
them ;  for  before  those  from  new  correspon- 
dents are  all  in,  the  men  who  wrote  first  are 
now  sending  their  second  letters,  having  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  first  did  not  reach 
me. 

The  season  for  transplanting  being  at  hand, 
and  believing  that  I  have  many  more  ques- 
tions in  the  letters  already  received  tiian  I 
can  answer  in  one  communication,  I  improve 
a  few  moments  to  dispose  of  them.  Nearly 
every  correspondent  describes  to  me  a  piece 
of  land  which  be  owns,  and  desired  to  know 
if  I  think  it  suitable  for  producing  good  crops 
of  cranberries.  In  reply  to  tbitf  ouebtion  I 
would  say  to  correspondents  of  Minnesota, 
and  other  Western  States,  thit  I  know  prac- 
tically nothing  of  your  soil  or  climate,  and  I 
may  say  the  same  to  the  correspondent  of 
North  Carolina  and  those  of  other  Souihem 
States.  To  those  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  of  this  State,  it 
ia  useless  for  me  to  advise  you  what  bufeioess 
it  is  best  for  you  to  engage  in,  without  know- 
ing anything  of  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round you. 

I  think,  however,  I  may  venture  to  advise 
you  ail,  who  have  a  piece  of  land  such  as  I 
described  in  my  former  cotnmunication,  to  try 
a  few  rods  of  ic  with  cranberries,  and  then 
you  will  know  by  practicAl  experience  whether 
It  is  best  to  enter  largely  into  the  business  or 
not.  This  knowledge  would  be  worth  to  vou 
more  than  all  the  comm'inications  which  I 
could  write  during  the  time  you  were  making 
the  practical  test. 

Nearly  every  correspondent  desires  to  know 
where  he  can  get  good  vines  and  at  what 
price.    I  yery  much  regret  that  I  am  unable 


to  answer  this  question.  I  have  two  vaiietiea 
one  of  medium  size,  h'gh  color,  keeps  qbIiI 
Auffust,  but  rarelv  produces  more  than  two 
buwels  to  the  rod ;  die  other  is  very  large, 
colors  late  in  the  autumn  after  harvestiDgt 
keeps  well  and  sometimes  produces  from  three 
to  four  bnshels  to  the  rod.  I  have  none  which 
I  wish  to  dispose  of,  or  perhaps  I  might  more 
truthfally  say  I  could  not  attetnd  to  the  pack- 
ing of  uie  vines  for  transportation,  wit  hoot 
drawing  my  attention  away  from  a  bastneaa 
which  at  preaent  requires  m  my  time  aa  well 
as  attention.  Those  who  have  cranberrieR  in 
their  vicinity  had  better  examine  them  and 
select  those  which  are  known  to  be  productive. 

The  vines  in  ^ood  locations  will  produce  m 
fair  crop  the  third  year  after  transplanting,^  if 
the  lana  is  not  too  rich,  and  is  covered  with 
six  indies  or  more  of  sand.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  fair  crops  ten  or  twelve  years. 
It  is  then  usually  necessary  to  reset  the  vines. 
Such  plantations  as  have  coase  under  my  ob» 
servation  have  ceased  to  produce  larse  cropa 
where  the  vines  cover  the  ground  so  thick  that 
the  new  horizontal  runners  are  so  far  from  the 
soil  as  to  prevent  them  from  sending  out  roots 
which  seem  to  be  necessary  to  support  the 
short  pei;pendicular  shoots  on  which  the  Droit 
is  proauoed. 

My  knowledge  in  this  business  is  derived 
from  a  variety  of  experiments  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  a  large  part  of  which  were  conducted 
by  my  father.  I  have  seen  him  grew  cran- 
berries of  excellent  quality  on  hilU  composed 
of  sandy  loam,  but  not  profitably,  nor  did  he 
'find  it  profitable  to  cultivate  them  on  springy 
land  with  clay  •bot'.om.  It  is  only  on  such 
land  as  I  debcribed  in  mv  former  article  that 
we  have  found  it  profitable.  Jn  concluNon  I 
would  say  to  every  one  who  has  land  which  he 
thinks  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  excel- 
lent fruit,  try  a  few  rods,  and  if  succes^f  il  en- 
large each  year  until  your  land  is  covered. 

£.   IISSSEY. 

ffingham,  Mass.,  April  24,  1869. 


Ftrt'  the  New  England  Farmer, 

MOTHB. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  how  to 
destroy  moths,  if  yon  can  you  will  oblige  a  con- 
stant reader.  b.  p. 

JaekaontUie,  Vt,  1869. 

Will  joa  give  n»  tbe  habits  of  the  moth,  and  the 
time  wben  we  sboald  protect  our  furs  aiid  woolen 
goodt  from  their  d(  predations }     Mas.  D.  A.  S. 

Schoolcraft^  Michigan,  1869. 


Remarks. — In  reply  to  the  above  we  copy 
the  following  from  Prof.  Ilarria^  Treatise  on 
Insects : — 

The  various  kinds  of  destructive  moths, 
found  in  houses,  stores,  barns,  granaries),  and 
mitld,  sa}8  Mr.  Harris,  are  mosily  \try  txndM 
in»ect8;  tbe  Isr^vest  of  tbem,  wbrn  anivcd  at 
maturity,  expanding  their  wingd  only  about 
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ewbt-tentlit  of  an  ineh.  The  nyftm  of  some 
of  these  little  creetores  are  too  weU  known  to 
need  a  particolar  deseription.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  olothea-moth  {Tinea 
ve»Hanelld)f  the  tapestry  or  carpet^moth  (T. 
iapetzdla),  the  foNnotb  (T.fHaiendla),  ihB 
hair-moth  (T.  Orindld),  and  the  erainHnoth 
(T.  graneUd)^  with  some  others  bwnging  to 
a  groap,  which  may  be  called  Tincans  (ISmb- 
adm). 

The  TineanSy  in  the  winged  state*  have 
four  short  and  slender  feelers,  a  tluck  toft  on 
the  forehead,  and  very  narrow  wings,  which 
are  deeply  fringed.  They  lay  their  eggs 
mostly  in  the  sprinff,  in  May  and  Jane,  and 
die  immediately  afterwards.  The  eggs  are 
hatched  in  fifteen  days,  and  the  litUe  whitish 
caterpillars  or  moth-worms  proceeding  there- 
from immediately  begin  to  gnaw  the  sabstances 
within  their  reach,  and  cover  themseWes  with 
the  fragments,  shaping  them  into  little  hoUow 
rolls  and  lininff  them  with  silk.  They  pass 
the  summer  wiuin  these  rolls,  some  carrying 
Uiem  aboat  on  their  backs  as  they  move  along, 
and  others  fastening  them  to  tne  snl^stance 
they  are  eatins ;  and  they  eiJatge  them  from 
time  to  time  by  adding  portions  to  the  two 
open  extremities,  and  by  gores  set  into  the 
sides,  which  they  slit  open  for  this  purpose. 
Concealed  within  their  movable  cases,  or  in 
their  lint-covered  borrows,  they  carry  on  the 
work  of  destruction  throngh  the  swnmer ;  bat 
in  the  autumn  they  leave  off  eating,  make  fast 
their  habitations,  and  remain  at  rest  and  seem- 
ingly torpid  through  the  winter.  Earl^  in  the 
spring  thev  change  to  chrysalids  withm  their 
cases,  and  in  about  twenty  days  afterwards 
are  transformed  to  winged  moths,  and  come 
forth,  ard  fly  about  in  the  evening,  till  they 
have  paired  and  are  ready  to  lay  their  e^s. 
They  then  contrive  to  slip  through  cracks  mto 
dark  closets,  chests  and  drawers,  under  the 
edges  of  carpets,  in  the  folds  of  curtains  and 
of  garments  hanging  up,  and  into  various 
other  places,  where  they  immediately  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  new  colony  of  destructivf^ 
moth- worms. 

Early  in  June  the  prudent  housekeeper  will 
take  care  to  beat  up  their  quarters  and  put 
them  to  flight,  or  to  disturb  them  so  as  to  de- 
feat their  designs  and  destroy  their  eggs  and 
young.  With  this  view  wardrobes,  closets, 
diawers,  and  chests  will  be  laid  open,  and 
emptied  of  their  contents,  and  all  woolen  gar- 
ments, and  bedding,  furs,  feathers,  carpets, 
curtains,  and  the  like,  will  be  removed  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
for  several  hours  together,  and  will  not  be  put 
back  in  their  places  without  a  thorough  brush- 
ing, beating,  or  shaking.  By  these  means, 
the  moths  and  their  eggs  will  bo  dislodged  and 
destroyed.  In  old  houses  that  are  much  in- 
fested by  moths,  the  cracks  in  the  floors,  in 
the  wainscot,  around  the  walls  and  shelves  of 
closets,  and  even  in  the  furniture  used  for 
holding  clothes,  should  be  brushed  over  with 


spirits  of  tuipentine.  Powdered  black  pepper, 
strewed  under  the  edges  of  carpets,  is  saia  to 
repel  moths.  Sheets  of  paper,  sprinkled  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  camphor  in  coarse  pow- 
der, leaves  of  tobacco,  or  shavings  of  Russia 
leaUier,  should  be  placed  among  the  clothes, 
when  they  are  laid  aside  for  the  stnnmer. 
Furs,  plumes,  and  other  small  artides,  not  in 
constant  use,  are  best  preserved  by  being  put, 
with  a  few  tobacco  leaves,  or  bits  of  camphor, 
into  bags  made  of  thick  brown  paper,  and 
closely  sewed  or  pasted  up  at  the  end.  Chests 
of  camphor- wood,  red  cedar,  or  of  Spanish 
cedar,  are  found  to  be  the  best  for  keepmgall 
articles  from  moths  and  other  vermin.  The 
doth  linings  of  carriages  can  be  secored  fbr 
ever  from  the  attacks  of  moths  by  being 
washed  or  sponf^  on  both  sides  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  in 
alcohol,  made  just  strong  enotigh  not  to  leave 
a  white  stain  on  a  black  feather.  Moths  can 
be  killed  by  fumigating  the  article  containing 
them  with  tobacoo  smoke  or  with  sulphur,  or 
by  shutting  it  in  a  tight  vessel  and  th^  plung- 
ing the  latter  into  boiling  water,  or  exposing 
it  to  steam,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  or 
by  putting  it  into  an  oven  heated  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther* 
mometer. 


Fdr  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
••BTICBIIiITT  IB  LAID.** 

Mr.  Editor: — Since  the  appearance  of 
the  very  encouraging  pamphlet  making  pro- 
clamation as  above,  I  have  mtended  to  write 
to  you  upon  the  subject. 

1  read  and  examined  the  pamphlet  with  deep 
and  pleasant  interest.  It  called  up  to  memory 
various  experiments  made  and  conclusions 
arrived  at,  nearly  or  quite  twenty  years  ago. 

I  was  an  attentive  and  dose  reader  of  the 
early  volumes  of  Professor  Mspes'  ** Working 
Farmer,^'  in  which  appeared  very  nearly  the 
same  theory.  The  Professor's  preparation  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  was  said  to  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  make  any  poor  land 
productive,  if  the  physical  conaition  of  the 
soil  only  received  proper  care. 

It  appeared  to  me,  without  daiming  high  at- 
tainments in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  &c., 
that  the  theory  put  forth  could  not  be  trusted 
to  the  extent  of  what  it  seomed  to  promise, 
aside  fr-om  other  agencies  and  powers.  Alti- 
tude of  a  piece  of  land,  its  inclination  towards  , 
or  from  the  sun,  its  contiguity  to  natural  elec- 
trical currents,  its  exposure  to  atmospheric 
currents  and  all  similar  influences  and  peculi- 
arities have  each  a  power  upon  tt  as  a  produc- 
tive agent,  as  also  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  has ;  but  still  another  item  is  indispensa- 
ble in  the  account,  in  known  cases.  Our 
cereal  annuals,  without  a  supply  of  decom- 
posed carbon  in  the  soil  for  food,  will  fail  to 
mature  grain. 

I  had  taken  a  hint  from  the  ''Genesis^'  of 
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Scriptnres,  where  the  plant  without  seed  is 
represented  as  preoediog  the  seed-bearing 
plant.  I  tried  various  experiments,  all  of 
which  proved  that  cnlj  the  stalks  and  foliage 
of  plants  can  be  produced  by  such  compounds 
as  were  recommended,  impliedly  at  least,  for 
a  complete  production.  In  one  case  I  selected 
a  very  light  soil,  unquestionably  free  from  in- 
jurious acids,  of  good  inelination  and  of  favora- 
ble altitude,  but  containing  so  little  carbona- 
ceous matter  as  to  be  just  suited  for  my  experi- 
ment. I  ploughed  it  well,  and  dressed  boun- 
tifully of  the  compound,  which  it  was  said 
would  do  the  needful  to  secure  a  crop  any- 
where, and  planted  with  Indian  corn.  It 
came  up  quickly,  looked  beautifully,  and  fifty 
days  from  planting  gave  promise  most  cheer- 
ing. The  sea»on  was  favorable,  but  an  eighth 
of  an  acre  yielded  not  more  than  one  peck  of 
com,  at  harvest  tim?.  The  reason  existed  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Nature,  with  all  her 
ample  powers,  cannot  create. 

Another  experiment  with  the  same  com* 
pound,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  fodder 
without  grain,  was  in  the  highest  degree  suc- 
cessful. On  a  cold  soil,  where  the  production 
of  fodder  only  was  intended,  a  dressing  of 
green  manure  was  first  applied,  and  then  on 
one  part  the  same  special  compound  before 
referred  to  was  added.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  special  addition  was  as  thirteen 
and  a  half  to  one. 

A  safe  motto  ever  is,  '*Prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Lee,  N.  H.,  1869.  A.  G.  Comings. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
CJGlCENTINa  BABN  CELIiABB. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Tolman  asks  for  definite  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  manure  vats.  As  1 
have  cemented  two  bam  cellars  to  hold  ma- 
nure, with  what  I  consider  Complete  success,  I 
will  endeavor  to  reply. 

First,  I  used  the  common  Hydraulic  Cement 
in  both  cases.  In  the  first  instance,  I  employed 
a  mason  to  superintend  the  work,  and  iollowed 
his  directions  to  the  letter,  which  were,  first, 
to  level  off  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  and  then 
make  it  very  hard  by  pounding  it  with  a  ram, 
such  as  is  used  by  pavers ;  then  to  put  down 
three  inches  in  thickness  of  a  plaster  composed 
of  one  part  cement  and  three  part^  grave),  and 
water  suffi  «ient  to  make  it  as  thick  as  mortar 
for  plastering.  Mix  in  small  quantities,  and 
use  it  quick.    • 

The  second  one  I  did  myself  in  my  own  way. 
This  cellar  bottom  was  the  loosest  of  fine  sand, 
which  it  would  do  no  good  to  pound.  So  I 
just  raked  it  off  level  and  applied  the  plaster 
upon  that  soft  surface,  mixed  as  follows:  I 
procured  two  or  ihree  cart  loads  of  gravel 
stones,  all  the  dirt  removed  by  screening,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  as  large  as  my  (i^t  down  to  the 
size  of  a  filbert.  Then  I  took  one  bucket  of 
cement  and  two  of  good  sharp  sand  or  gravel, 


with  no  loam  in  it,  and  eight  bndcets  of  the 
stones  and  applied  as  before,  three  inches  thick, 
smoothing  off  the  surface  with  a  little  mixed 
np  without  the  stones,  so  as  to  make  good 
shovelling.  I  protected  the  edge  where  I  drove 
in  and  out  witn  the  cart  by  laying  down  a  row 
of  granite  stone  across  tfaie  whole  front  of  the 
cellar  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  cement  from 
crambling. 

This  last,  as  you  see,  is  much  cheaper ;  but 
either  one  is  so  hard  that  yon  can  drive  a 
forty-bushel  cart  piled  full  of  manure  across 
it  and  make  no  more  mark  than  on  a  solid 

In  cementing  a  place  twenty  by  thirty  feet, 
I  used  but  thirteen  and  one-half  casks  of  ce- 
ment, and  did  the  work  in  two  days  with  a  cheap 
day  laborer  to  assist  me. 

If  the  common  cement  is  properly  mixed,  I 
think  Mr.  Tolman  will  not  lose  mnch  manure 
by  its  percolating  through  the  cellar  floor. 

J.  G.  Hubbard. 

Derry,  K.  H,,  May  8,  1869. 


FBOF.  VILUB'B  COMPIJBTll  KAHUBJL 
A  few  years  ago  farmers  were  led  to  expect 
that  they  should  be  able  to  learn  just  what  ma- 
terial or  substance  they  should  apply  to  their 
ran-down  fields  to  make  them  produce  good 
crops,  by  having  a  specimen  of  their  soils  an- 
alyzed by  the  chemists.  These  expectations 
have  not  been  fully  realized. 

A  few  years  since,  M.  Greorge  Yille,  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Paris  institution  of  learning,  under- 
took to  analyze  soils  by  the  growth  of  the 
plant  itself,  instead  of  the  chemibt^s  crudble. 
Beginning  with  pure  burnt  sand,  instead  of 
soil,  placed  in  china  pots,  he  planted  in  each  a 
few  kernels  of  wheat.  All  were  kept  moist 
with  distilled  water.  To  one  of  these  pots  he 
added  one  kind  of  pure  chemical  substances, 
to  another,  another  kind,  and  so  on,  to  ascer- 
tain which  substance  or  substances  made  the 
plant  £;row  best.  After  experimenting  in  pots 
and  fields  some  fifteen  years  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  '^Complete  Manure^^  might 
be  made  of  four  ingredients,  viz : — 

1.  Nitrogen,  in  the  state  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  sal  ammonia ; 

2.  Phosphoric  acid,  in  the  state  of  phosphate 
of  lime ; 

3.  Potassa,  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa;  and 

4.  Lime,  in  the  state  of  caustic  lime. 

A  little  pamphlet  written  by  John  A.  Riddle, 
Esq.,  of  Manchefeter,  N.  11.,  embracing  the 
principal  conclusions-of  Prof.  Villc,  has  been 
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extensively  drcalated  in  New  En^tnd,  and  we 
have  been  looking  for  the  results  of  experi- 
ments with  the  complete  manure  by  Yankee 
fanners,  which  should  determine  its  practical 
Talne  on  our  soils. 

The  following  experiment  with  this  fertilizer 
on  potatoes  has  been  reported  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer^  "D.  G."  of 
Hollis.  N.  H. 

Last  spring  I  measured  off  a  strip  of  land  con- 
tuning  seven  square  rods,  and  divided  it  so  as  to 
have  one  rod  in  each  plat,  and  planted  them  as 
follows,  with  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  pota- 
toes to  each  plat  for  seed : — 

No.  1.  Without  any  fertilizer. 

No.  2.  Was  a  compoand  of  my  own  getting  up, 
which  X  describe  hereafter. 

No  3.  Prof,  yule's  "Complete  Manure,"  as  fol- 
lows :  nitrate  of  soda,  3  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  potash, 
2  ibe.  2  oi. ;  superphosphate  of  lime,  2  Ibe.  2  os. ; 
qniclLlime,  9  os. 

No.  4.  8ame  as  No.  3,  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  left 
oot. 

No  5.  Same  as  No.  3,  exospt  the  carbonate  of 
potash  (peariash.) 

No.  6.  Without  superphosphate  of  lime. 

No.  7.  Without  qnicUhne. 

The  yield  of  the  severai  plats  was  as  follows  :— 

No  1  prodaeed  *Il}i  pounds,  or  b1^  bnahols  per  sere. 

«•  2  **  Z1^  "  *'  100  *'  **  '* 

•'  3  "  bSH  "  *'  156  "  "  " 

<i  4  c<  %l^  "  '*    S1}4  **  *'  ** 

t*  5  (•  9Hi  "  "    M  *'  "  " 

(«  0  **  B4K  "  "    02  "  "  '* 

(■  7  ••  81)^  **  "    bl}i  '*  "  '* 

The  first  question  will  doubtless  be,  '*Did  it 
pay  ?"  Not  by  a  long  chalk,  if  yon  count  the  cost 
of  the  doeior  atuf,  in  proportion  to  the  yield,— but 
it  did  in  tills  way :  1  fbund  out  just  what  that  field 
wants  to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes.  In  other  words, 
the  experimcDt  gave  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  much 
cheaper  than  the  chemist  woald  have  done  it,  and 
much  more  to  my  adyaetage. 

Compound  No.  2  was  made  as  follows ;  1  cask  of 
lime,  slacked  with  8  palls  of  water,  in  which  a 
bosbcl  of  salt  had  been  dissolved.  This  was  spread 
on  the  fioor,  and  1  bushel  of  salt,  about  3  bushels 
of  plaster,  4  of  ashes,  ^  peck  of  copperas,  and 
about  6  or  6  bushels  of  hen  manure  mixed  to- 
gether ;  the  plaster  and  hen  manure  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  before  putting  it  with  the  other  io- 
gredlents.  This  will  make  a  very  strong  com- 
pound and  a  good  one  for  potatoes,  but  should  be 
spread  considerably  if  put  in  the  hill.  It  should 
be  kept  m  barrels,  tightly  covered  up  until  used, 
as  it  is  very  strong  In  ammonia.  I  think  potatoes 
less  liable  to  rot  when  planted  with  this  mixture 
than  with  manure,  and  of  better  quality. 

We  think  that  several  of  the  ingredients  of 
Compound  No.  2,  are  what  chemists  call  in- 
compatible, and  should  not  be  mixed  together. 
In  an  article  published  last  week  from  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemittry,  Dr.  Nichols 
gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  opinion. 


—The  first  class  that  graduated  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  College  consisted  of  seven  young 
men,  of  whom  one  is  a  farmer,  one  a  railroad  engi- 
neer, one  a  mechanical  engineer,  one  a  geologist, 
one  a  mineralogist,  and  two  are  teachers. 


AOBXOCnLTUBAIi  XTBMB. 
—John  Johnson,  the  Ihther  of  upland  tfle  drain- 
ing In  this  eountry,  lives  to  see  within  the  State  of 
New  York  fifty-two  ftctories  of  tile  drains. 

—The  Prairi§  Former  says  a  Kentucky  woman 
feels  more  pride  in  having  the  first  green  peas  than 
the  first  spring  bonnet. 

-~A  very  Ml  stomach  In  a  hone  always  crowds 
his  lungs  so  that  he  cannot  go  ftst,  or  work  hard, 
without  danger.    Let  this  be  always  kept  in  mind. 

— Oas  tar  mhigled  with  the  white  wash  applied 
to  the  interior  of  a  hen  house,  at  the  rate  of  one 
giU  to  a  pailAil,  it  is  said  will  disperse  the  lice. 

—The  UtiM  Beraid  says,  if  the  statements  of 
aggrieved  larmers  are  to  be  believed,  in  no  State  is 
swindling  in  oommereial  Ibrtiliaers  carried  on  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  in  New  York. 

—P.  C.  Warren,  of  Reading,  Vt.,  recently  lost  a 
valuable  cow  fh>m  feeding  her  with  hay  in  which 
was  mixed  the  dried  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon meadow  poke  plant 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Fearmer  says 
fence  posts  covered  with  boiled  oil  thickened  with 
pulverized  charcoal  will  make  them  last  longer 
than  iron. 

—New  milk  applied  to  the  eye-ball  of  cattle 
with  chaff  in  their  eyes,  it  is  said  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Rural  New  Yorker ^  will  remove  the 
chaff  and  cure  the  eye. 

—Would  you  force  garden  plants  and  have  the 
earliest  green  peas?  Sprinkle  every  forty-eight 
hours  with  liquid  manure  made  by  leaching  yard 
manure,  ashes,  guano  and  bone  dust.  If  the  stuff 
is  strong,  dilute  largely. 

—A  wealthy  gentleman  in  New  York  died  of  the 
glanders,  lately.  He  caught  the  disease  from  a 
ikvorite  horse.  This  is  the  fourth  death  of  a  hu- 
man being  flrom  glanders,  since  the  organization 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Utica  Herald  finds 
nothing  equal,  as  a  destroyer  of  lice  on  cattle,  to  a 
strong  suds  of  soft  soap  and  rein  water,  to  which 
is  added  common  salt.  This  is  applied  by  rub- 
bing thoroughly  over  the  animal. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
says  he  has  a  young  horse  that  for  two  winters  was 
fed  upon  nothing  but  barley  straw,  and  that,  too, 
with  chaff  in.  He  considers  barly  straw,  if  bright 
and  well  taken  care  of,  as  good  or  better  than  poor 
hay  fbr  any  animal. 

—The  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Konihly  says : 
**There  is  nothing  that  will  make  as  good  a  border 
as  Box,  or  some  of  the  dwarf  Arborvitass.  Of 
flowering  plants,  the  best  is  the  Perennial  Candy- 
tuft. This  will  flower  in  April.  The  mountain  or 
Moss  Pink— PA^  tu^MJoto— is  a  pretty  edging. 

— Careftil  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  robin 
by  an  ornithologist  in  Massachusetts  has  proved 
that  he  Is  beneficial  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
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dBTi,  Iqjarloiu  ■Ixtj'  dajt,  ud  hMTuleit  one  ban- 
dnd  and  (ixv-ttirM  ityt.  If  tlure  li  one  teMoa 
for  killing  him,  tfaen  an  tlum  tor  tparinf  him. 

—Market  gordenen,  »bo  bm  tbe  moit  eBMin 
Tnannrea  wltboat  regard  to  cost,  are  nnall  pnr- 
chaion  of  gnaiio  and  the  U^cbamlcal  fiatUlMra. 
Thty  depend  on  coropott  made  of  r^eutble  retaw, 
thti*  creating  a  OMtdldoii  of  aoU  tlnllar  to  tliac  of 
freali  ckand  and  beMy  Umbered  landi. 

— A  corrtapondeot  of  the  Bta  J(mmal  plantt  cat- 
nip along  tbe  fencea  and  In  out  of  tbe  way  places 
where  weedi  ordinarily  grow,  for  forage  for  bcea. 
He  u;alhe  bees  woA  on  itin  all  kinds  of  weaiber. 
A  «Ught  trott  doe*  not  kill  It  ai  It  doei  other  floir- 
erlng  plants,  and  It  Ii  In  bloom  from  the  time  It 
lirat  makea  it«  appeantuce  nnUI  killed  by  tbe  froat 
in  the  cm. 

—To  keep  np  tbe  futility  of  onr  paatnrei  it  Is 
evident  that  vre  innM  do  oor  beat  to  check  the 
gromb  of  sacb  vegetation  as  la  rejected  bj  stock 
a*  well  as  that  which  wonld  Injure  atock,  If  it  were 
eaten.  Bat  It  It  not  enough  to  destroy  the  useieM 
and  iDjarlons  pluits;  we  mnst  encofrage  the 
growth  of  the  Talnable  ones.  How  shall  these  ob- 
jects be  accomplished? 


IKTBAOTa   AJTD   BOn-HIB, 


I  have  B  pair  of  Talnable  oxen  that  baTs  large 
tranches  or  bolls  between  the  windpipe  and  Jogolar 
Tcin;  DOt  atcatched  to  either,  bot  simply  in  tbe 
fleiih,  and  are  aore.  Othcroise  well  and  hearty. 
I  bare  not  bod  them  but  a  abort  time,  and  have 
not  worked  them.  The  bnnebea  are  iocattd  where 
tbe  bow  conld  not  have  been  tbe  caoae  of  them. 
Will  yon  p)«aee  to  infonn  me  tbroagb  yonr  Talna- 
ble paper  what  to  do  lor  " 


Apnl,  I8GS.  YouHa  FAKn 

SBKABKe. — From  tbe  IndeSnile  description  girt 


e,  we  can  form  no  tatlafaetory  (pinion  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  We  shonid 
think  It  waa  an  enlargeoient  of  the  glands  rather 
tbao  bolls.  Take  one  ounce  of  Iodide  of  potaab, 
dissolve  In  two  qaarti  of  water.  Gire  each  of 
them  one  gill  twice  a  day,  In  tbeir  food  or  drink. 
When  the  feed  becomes  good,  tnrn  oat  to  grass. 

An  Sngli^h  Teterlnary  surgeon  describes  a  tn- 
mor  that  la  common  on  the  necka  of  cattle  in  tbat 
coDDtry,  which  commence*  in  one  of  the  thyndd 
glands,  and  Bloirly  but  gradually  Increases  Id  siie, 
feels  firm  when  grasped,  but  unlike  tlioae  on  your 
oxen,  evinces  Utile  tendemeaa.  The  awelllng  con- 
tinuea  antii  It  maturates  and  discliarges  some- 
times by  more  than  one  opening.  But  thi*  dl»- 
charge  eflbcts  only  a  partial  and  temporary  relief; 
and  he  says  ibat  hehasoIleD  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  them  bj  cutting  themoQtTery  caretOily. 
Tn  their  first  stages  be  thinks  they  may  be  dis- 
persed by  the  use  of  "iodurcts."  Borne  mb  on  a 
salve  of  Boot,  spirits  of  camphor,  tnrpentiae  and 
soil  10^)1  olbers  soap,  salt  and  tar;  wblle  othets 
ttill  bave  fiUtb  In  tbe  cfflcacy  of  rnbb&ig  altne. 


balterlng  that  frtctloncxdtes  a  healthy  ditalatlaa 
of  tbe  blood,  which  take*  away  the  disMaed  and 
retttae  matter  which  canaei  the  sweilbi^. 

lOADOW  aOFT  ORUS,  OK  TkLTBT  OKAtS.— Ho&W     ' 

I  send  to  you  tliree  heads  of  a  kindof  graM  that 

* "  '     '  ft>r  a  few  years  put. 

be  called  by  ihe  old 
tumen  ■^oihei's 


ilto  where  I  can 
bid  tbe  seed?  I 
bink  It  la  a  good 
LtlHl  to  sow  upon 

U.  A.  kura. 
itut  TatmloH, 
Man.,  Hay,  IWg. 

RlXAKXS.— Tbl 

ntjficnameaofthe 
TCtm  lecelved  are 
Jven  at  tin  Itcatd 
t  ifaia  ariicle.  In 
lia  Talnable  ba<tt 
n  "Qrassea  and 
'Orage  Ftants," 
li.  C.  L.  Flfait 
itres  the  annexed 
lluGtratlon  and  llie 
allowing  deaoip- 
km  of  tbe  Meadow 
loft  Oraas,  both  of 
rliich  we  copy  by 


"It  baa  tt«  tplke- 


•nlcle,  and  an 
«n,  with  tbe  low- 
r  part  perfectly 
Dtoolb.  The  ge-  . 
lerlc  dtaraetcrs 
re,  two  flowered 
pikelets  Jointed 
rltb  tbe  pedtcalt, 
Inmea  boat-ab^>- 


os.  Inclosing  and 


n;  lower  flower 

Mt«Um>BonGT«m.  P*riW.  Its    k>w,r 

pale*  awn  less  and 

pointless,  upper  Bower  stamlnau  only,  bearing  a 

stont  bent  awn  below  tbe  apex.    Stamens  tbr««i 

grain  flree.  slightly  grooTcd. 

"This  spedes  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  higb. 
stem  erect,  round,  root  perenniti,  flbnina,  leave* 
(bar  or  flie,  with  eoft,  downy  sheaths,  nppcr  sheath 
mnch  longer  than  Its  leaf,  inflated,  Ugnle  oblare. 
Joints  nsoally  fonr,  generally  eoTered  with  soft 
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downy  hairs  the  points  of  which  are  titmed  down- 
wards, leaves  pale  green,  flat,  broad,  acnte,  soft  on 
both  sides,  coyered  with  delicate  slender  hairs. 
Infloreaenoe  compound  panicled,  of  a  greeni»h, 
reddish  or  pinkish  tinge;  hairy  glumes,  oblong, 
lipped  with  a  minute  bristle.  Florets  of  two  palesB. 
Flowers  in  Jane.    Introduced. 

**This  beantiftil  grass  grow  s  in  moist  fields  and 
peaty  soils,  but  I  haye  found  it  on  dry,  sandy  soils 
on  Nantucket,  and  specimens  have  been  sent  me 
from  Bozford  and  other  places  where  it  grew  on 
upland  fields,  and  was  cultiyated  with  other 
grasses.  It  ia  productiye  and  easy  of  cultivation. 
It  is  of  but  little  value  either  ibr  pasture  or  hay, 
cattle  not  being  fond  of  it.  When  once  intro- 
duced it  will  readily  spread  from  its  light  seeds 
which  are  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind.  It  does 
not  merit  cultivation  except  on  poor,  peaty  lands, 
where  better  grasses  will  not  succeed.  This  grass 
loses  about  .68  of  its  weight  in  drying,  and  the 
hay  contains  about  1.92  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 


» 


ossaova  TUMoii^-awBLLBO  iraoK  nr  SHnsp. 

I  wish  to  inquire  what  is  the  best  treatment  fbr 
a  bonch  on  the  upper  jaw  of  a  valuable  heifer  I 
have,  three  years  old.  It  is  nearly  against  the 
front  grinders.  It  is  about  eight  weeks  shice  I 
first  discovered  it.  Thinking  it  proceeded  from 
an  ulcerated  tooth.  I  attempted  to  open  it  about 
ten  davs  ago  and  found  a  substance  beneath  the 
skin  that  seemed  like  bone,  tiiroagh  which  the 
knife  refused  to  pass.  Blood  flowed  quite  freely, 
and  I  have  done  nothing  since,  as  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  fearing  it  was  a  species  of  wen,  though 
I  nerer  heard  of  a  wen  being  on  the  upper  Jaw. 
The  bunch  is  about  the  size  of  half  a  hen's  egg,  or 
a  little  thicker. 

I  would  also  like  to  inquire  in  reference  to  a 
disease  amongst  my  sheep.  For  two  springs  pre- 
vious to  this,  some  of  my  sheep  have  been  alfected 
with  a  swelling  under  the  throat  or  under  jaw. 
very  soft  and  loose.  Two  years  ago  I  slaughtered 
one  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  found  it  to  be  a 
watery  secretion,  but  learned  nothing  fhrtheras  to 
cause  or  cure.  At  times  it  would  be  large  enough 
to  contain  a  pint,  and  then  perhaps  the  next  day 
it  would  be  gone,  to  return  on  the  following  day. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  numerons  readers  give 
me  any  information  on  the  above  queries  ? 

So.  ScUuaie,  R.  J.,  May  1, 1869.   J.  H.  Fibld. 

BBMABxa.— Some  years  ago  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents, Mr.  Milton  Smith,  of  Middlefield,  Mass., 
cured  a  "wen"  on  a  steer,  by  extracting  an  ulcer- 
ated tooth.  But  from  your  description  we  fear 
that  the  bunch  on  your  heifisr's  Jaw  is  the  effbct  of 
a  bone  disease,  for  which  we  know  of  no  cure, 
other  than  to  fioten  her  for  the  butchers. 

Neither  can  we  give  yon  much  inibrmation  in 
relation  to  the  disease  among  your  sheep.  Br. 
Bandall  has  a  chapter  on  swelled  neck  in  lambs, 
in  his  book  on  Sheep,  in  which  he  regards  it  as 
analogous  to  goitre  in  the  human  race.  A  band- 
age wet  with  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol  applied 
to  the  swelling,  was  beneficial  in  the  case  of  himbs, 
as  was  also  iodine.  Among  the  causes  of  goitre 
in  people  in  Europe,  the  use  of  snow  water,  in- 
BulBcient  sunshine,  emanations  from  clay  soil,  &c., 
have  been  suggested.   A  farmer  in  Michigan,  who 


lost  many  lambs  by  goitre,  thought  he  improved 
the  condition  of  his  flock  and  avoided  the  disease 
by  giving  them  more  exercise,  and  a  daily  run  in 
an  old  meadow,  where  they  could  get  some  grass, 
on  pleasant  days  in  winter.  Will  some  one  of  the 
readers  of  the  Fakhbb  tell  Mr.  Field  what  to  do 
fbr  his  heifer  and  his  sheep  ? 

BABBBN  rariT  TBBBfl. 

I  have  a  very  thrifty  pear  tree  which  Is  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
height;  it  blossoms  fall  every  spring  but  bears  no 
fruit.  I  wish  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  make 
it  bear  fhiit  ?  A.  L.  Howabd. 

Corinth,  Vt.,  April,  1869. 

I  have  BOW  a  number  of  Baldwin  trees,  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  have  never  borne  a 
bashel  of  apples  per  tree.    Is  there  a  remedy  ? 

Shoreham,  F/.,  April  26, 1869.        Q.  O.  Rich. 

Bbma&xs. — Such  cases  as  those  mentioned  above 
are  not  uncommon.  The  cause  of  barrenness  is 
probably  not  always  the  same.  It  is  not  apparent, 
either,  as  a  tree  may  stand  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  in  the  midst  of  others  of  the  same  age  and 
variety,  grow  well  and  appear  well,  and  yet  pro- 
duce no  fMt !  Who  can  tell  why  ?  Is  it  not  very 
much  so  with  animals?  Our  experience  con- 
firms it. 

There  isavery  considerable  difibreiicc  in  the  age 
at  which  pear  trees  come  into  bearing.  Some  will 
produce  flrnit  in  the  nursery  when  they  are  but 
three  or  fbur  yean  old;  others  not  until  they  are 
five  and  six ;  while  the  Dix  rarely  fruits  until  it  is 
nine  years  old.  Perhaps  the  tree  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent alludes  is  of  that  variety.  This  is  the 
case,  in  some  measure,  with  apple  trees.  But  even 
when  they  have  reached  the  age  when  it  is  sup- 
posed they  ought  to  blossom  and  fhiit,  they  some- 
times fkil  to  do  so  for  several  years  in  succession. 

One  cause  of  this  is,  occasionally,  that  the  tree 
stands  in  very  rich  soil,  and  aoqubes  a  habit  of 
making  wood  luxuriantly.  Like  some  other 
things,  this  habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  is 
hard  to  be  broken  up,  so  that  it  grows  somewhat 
extravagantly  each  year,  but  never  puts  on  its 
beautifiil  garniture  of  firagrant  blossoms  and  deli- 
cious firuits.  When  this  is  the  case,  cropping  the 
soil  heavily  for  a  year  or  two  will  divert  the  sap 
in  a  measure  from  the  tree,  and  it  will  produce 
fruit.  Another  practice  is  to  remove  the  soil  from 
the  base  of  the  tree— a  circle  large  or  small,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  tree— and  fill  the  excavated 
place  with  another  kind  of  soil.  If  you  take  away 
a  heavy  granite  soil,  put  back  a  sandy  loam,  or 
the  reverse. 

The  law  of  nature  is,  for  every  living  thing  to 
reproduce  its  kind.  It  holds  good  in  trees  as  well 
as  in  fishes,  who  stem  the  swift  currents  of  rivers 
and  leap  over  rocks  and  other  impediments  to 
reach  a  place  where  they  can  properly  deposit 
their  eggs  or  spawot  and  tiins  insure  a  perpetuity 
of  their  kind.  The  law  is  universal,  and  when  it 
is  not  in  operation,  in  tree  or  fish,  there  is  a  caase 
fbr  it.    What  that  cause  is  in  your  trees,  no  one 
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ptobablr  pKcltely  knom. 

Om  traea  might  laggeit  a  mom,  ihoogh  It  li  ruber 

■loabtftil. 

Apple  M  pear  treei,  we  nuf  nggcM,  do  not  thrlie 
well  in  low,  wet  groaods.  In  inch  placet,  the; 
will  net  throw  rood  deeplj  Into  the  soil,  and 
tberefore  do  not  probably  get  ft  ■npply  of  the 
food  which  they  need.  They  do  u  mnch  better 
on  a  well-dr^aMl  Boll  at  com,  roott  or  grain  do. 


While  TieltlDg  State  Fah-t  lait  tM  we  noUced  an 
Ohio  Hone  Bake  that  attracted  moch  atteatkui. 
Tbe  teeth  are  cast  Meei,  apring  temper,  every  inch 
a  tpriag,  trom  one  end  to  atwther,  and  being  oral 
are  etronget  than  any  nnind  teeth  of  tfa«  tame 
weight.    A  spiral  ipilng  orer  each  tooth  altowi  It 


to  ralte  or  lower  to  accommodate  tttelf  to  nnevea 
ground.  Each  tooth  It  perftcily  Independent,  and 
can  be  token  out  or  pnt  In  In  an  Initant.  It  r^ei 
perfectly  clean  withont  Kratchhig  the  gionnd  or 
raiting  up  duel  to  Injure  the  bay.  It  la  lo  ilmple 
and  eatlly  opeiated  that  a  boy  who  can  drive  a 
horee  cm  manage  it  as  well  aiaman.  The  rake  it 
thoroDghly  made  thronghout,  with  extra  high 
wbeeli.  F.  P.  Holbrook  &  Small,  Eattem  agentt, 
10  Bonth  Market  fit.,  Boaion. 


if  Madonna  fitti  by  John  Bull,  302A, 
to  Edward  C.  Pierce,  of  Alstcad  Centre,  N.  H., 
formerly  of  Hintdale,  Kan.  Tbe  Drat  year  Hr.  P. 
was  In  AlsCead  tie  preferred  lo  let  hit  cows  go  Rir- 
row,  ralher  tban  to  couple  them  with  anything  the 
nelgbborbood  Hffurd«<l. 

My  yearllDg  stten  wclEhed  at  a  year  old  1636 
pODods.  after  being  driven  three  mllei  in  snon- 
dtlttt  and  mad.  Ifaavea  palrorihia  iprlng  ctdvea 
that  are  as  good,  and  some  gay  better,  than  my 
yearlings  were  at  the  same  age.    They  are  by  tbe 


nlhcH 


niotben 


keeping  or  Ibey  will  not  grow  as  other  breedi 
But  I  find  none  gain  at  mnch  on  the  Mme  Teed. 
Tbe  emarlCHt  woiking  oxen  I  ever  owned  were 
grade  Durhams.  Tbe  ball  I  hare  Jntt  sold  I 
bought  at  one  year  old,  when  thin  in  fltsb  and  had 
never  had  any  extra  teed.  I  turned  Qlm  to  pas- 
ture with  my  cowl  and  took  blm  up  nights  and 
gave  btm  a  quart  Of  tncal  night  anif  morning  tor 
two  months,  and  then  1  stopped  giving  the  meal, 
as  the  feed  was  good.    During' 


his  wclgbc  In 


e  tban  doubled 


n  until  I  sold  him.    A  a 


nerer  owned.    He  b  now  tbice  year*  old  and 
weighs  IGOO  poonds. 

Is  not  the  stock  from  an  animnl  kept  in  this 
manner  better  than  one  grained  high  and  k.-pt 
idle?  In  my  opinion  it  Is. and  I  ahoald  like  to 
hear  Itom  others  on  the  sntject. 

WlLUAV  F.  LOOMU. 

r..  Hay  3,  1116a. 


and  other  insects  from  tIih»,  &c.,by  di 
with  powdered  white  hellebore. 

I  bsve  aUo  protected  my  com  delds  from  crom 
by  soaking  some  com  in  water  Into  which  a  linlo 
stiTchninels  mixed.  TbedeathoraDswindlTid- 
nal  crows  f^om  poltoned  oom  picked  up  In  a  Held 
It  accepted  by  the  whole  tribe  as  a  sntHdeut  warn- 
ing, and  thongb  they  may  fly  orer  it  every  day 
not  one  will  put  (bot  npon  it.   Eliiie  Mtbice. 

Ordan  Jmetion,  ilou.,  JVoy,  1S69. 

BaiUKKt.— While  we  thank  onr  oorretpondeitt 
for  bit  tnggettiont,  we  most  cantlon  oar  readers  of 
the  great  danger  In  haying  these  poisont  abont  th« 
honse  or  the  field.  Btryehnlne  eepedally  Is  a 
featftal  poison.  Borne  of  onr  convapondent*  wer« 
raceeatfhl  In  ridding  their  currant  botbca  of 
It  by  tifUng  lime,  athei  and  platter  npoa 
them,  last  season. 


At  the  time  I  read  the  article  In  the  Pasmbs  of 
January  S,  Mohthlt  page  HJ,  oa  lard  as  a  "rem- 
edy for  intestinal  worms,"  I  had  a  child  that  was 
badly  iroabled  with  pin  worms.  We  bad  tried  all 
the  remedies  we  knew  of,  and  bad  Just  got  a  pre- 
scription from  a  pbyelclao.  But  as  I  dislike  to 
glTe  powerful  medlclnei,  which  though  affurding 
temporary  relief  often  result  in  permanent  Injury, 


. —  inpermane.. 

glad  to  try  the  lard.    After  Ujin^ 
week,  all  symptoms  of  the  worms  disappeared. 

Thanks  for  tlr — ' — ' '-  -    - 


Havhig  tried  the  remedy  psbltsbed  In  tbe  Paa- 
vsafrom  the  Botloit  Journal  of  CAtmutrg,  for  the 

ilteondsf  orpin  wonns,  which  wai  based  on  Ibe 
idea  that  they  breed  eilemally,  and  that  1^  olliag 
tbe  external  parts  ihcy  were  unable  to  do  to,  and 
would  disappear  in  a  week,  I  comply  with  the  re 
quest  that  the  result  of  eiperiments  should  be 
published,  by  saj  iag  ihat  I  liave  entirely  mliered 
myself  of  a  must  noromfortalila  aanoyance,  and 
that  1  wish  lo  tbank  Hr.  E.  C.  Haseric'k,  oftAke 
Tillage,  N.  H..  to  whom  ihe  discovery,  so  Impor- 
tant to  man  and  ti«Bst,  is  ascribed.  I  consider  this 
information  worth  the  cost  of  sereral  years'  aub- 
scription  to  tbe  PaBuaa- 

OltB  OP  THB  ApPUCrBI>. 

Bdlnl,  Com.,  April,  1S69. 

[CI   PIOS  OM   ISPIi   WUKAT  «TB*W.— aOCK   MCUC 

The  disease  of  which  your  Woodstock,  Vt.,  ^^o^• 
■spondenl's  pig  died.  I  think  was  canaed  by  tba 
bedding  of  India  wheat  itraw.  Some  pirn  that  I 
bedded  with  Inilla  wheat  straw  were  si^  In  the 
way,  and  got  welt  as  soon  as  I  pnt  them  on 
straw.  Sour  milk  or  batterraiik  is  tbe  beat 
IhhigleTertriedtokillllceoncatUe.  On  a  warm 
day,  waah  a  lousy  calf  all  over  with  It  and  il  will 
km  every  loose  and  clean  tbe  skin  of  scurf;  bent- 
fitting  the  calf  in  two  ways  and  withont  tbe  least 

Hmiltmi,  VI.,  Ua^  1,  1869. 
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B  of  the  «eU  d^ 
Kired  popalari^  of  Termont 
bOTVea  abrond,  fean  have  been 
expreMed  of  a  deterioraticm  in  tba 
quality  of  the  home  stock  b;^  tho 
■ale  of  too  mtnj  of  the  choioeat 
animals.  Tbat  there  is  danger  of 
sach  a  result  we  believe  many  of 
ber  moat  intelligent  breeden  are 
folly  satisGed,  and  we  hope  tbey 
will  carefully  guard  againit  it.  Ai 
evidence  that  the  good  boreeB  are 
oot  all  suffered  to  leave  the  Slate, 
we  are  informed  that  the  aniiBal, 
of  which  the  above  cot  is  as  good 
a  icpreaentation  as  conld  be  made 
from  a  photograph,  hu  been  own- 
ed ia  Bradford,  Vt.,  for  sisteen  years,  and 
that  bii  oolt«  have  commanded  better  price* 
than  thoae  of  any  bone  ever  kept  in  du 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Coimeaticnt  Rivei 
He  b  still  owned  by  J.  H,  Peters,  Esq.,  < 
Bradford,  Vt. 


U8KS  OF  mmrr. 

In  coiweqaence  of  the  high  oultnre  of  arable 
lands,   many  farmers  are  enabled  to  wio 
more  stock  than  they  have  pasture  or  " 
feed"  for.    Instead  of  fifteen  hundred  or  I 
thousand  pounds  of  good  hay  per  acre,  it 
not  at  all  uncommon  now  to  get  a  ton  and  a 
half  and  two  tons  per  acre,  as  an  average, 
some  good  farms.   In  extraordinary  cases  three 
tone,  and  up  to  five  tons  ^ 
cured.    We  have  known  the  last 
got  from  an  acre  in  a  single  season, — from  one 
acre  at  three  cuttings. 

In  order  to  eke  oat  the  grazing  period,  the 
stock  is  tuned  upon  the  mowing  Gelds  in 
aatnmn ,  which  are  considerably  injured  by  be- 
ing fed  too  close.  Thia  process  iDjuros  the 
roots  of  the  grass  by  preventing  them  from 
penetrating  deeper  into  the  soil,  throwing  out 
new  fibres  and  generally  strengthening  them- 
selves, 'i  bis  is  one  reason  why  so  much  grass 
is  winter  killed.  The  theory  is  probably  a 
coirect  one,  that  the  roots  of  plants  must  bear 
a  pretty  nearly  equal  proportion  to  the  tops, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  progressive  and  vig- 
orous.    If  such  13  the  fact,  it  is  not  strange 


tbat  the  roots  of  grass  die  oat,  whose  leaves 
have  been  eaten  off  perhaps  a  dozen  limes  in 
the  eonrse  of  the  autumn. 

Where  a  heav?  crop  of  grass  has  been  taken 
from  a  field,  and  a  second  or  third  crop  springs 
up,  it  is  no  injury  to  torn  stock  upon  it  and  id- 
low  them  to  graze  it  moderately.  Indeed,  it 
is  perhaps  beneficial,  as  a  dense  mass  of  after- 
math if  covered  with  snow  for  many  weeks  in 
saccessioQ,  sometimes  rots  the  grass  and  the 
crowns  of  the  roots,  so  that  lai^  numbers  die. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  something  to  feed 
the  stock  upon  when  the  pastures  are  ex- 
hausted by  grazing  them,  or  by  drought  or 
any  other  cause. 

To  accomplish  this,  resort  is  had  to  Indian 
com,  by  sowing  it  thickly  tn  drills,  at  differ- 
ent  periods,  and  cntting  and  feedii^  it  while 
in  a  green  and  juicy  state.  This  is  of  easy 
coltnre,  is  quite  a  certain  crop,  and  is  said  to 
be  nutritious  and  causing  a  free  flow  of  miUc. 
What  is  not  needed  in  this  way,  is  usually 
dried  and  used  as  winter  fodder.  Sweet  com 
is  said  to  be  far  preferable  for  this  purpose. 

Yarions  ether  plants  are  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  snch  as  oats,  Hungarian  grass, 
rye,  clover,  &C,  One  amoog  them,  and  of 
great  merit,  is  miUet. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  millet,  but  in 
this  connection  we  shall  speak  of  only  one, 
tbe  "common  millet,"  such  as  bas  been  cultir 
rated  in  New  England  for  many  years.  It 
rises  with  a  reed-like  channeled  stalk,  Irom 
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three  to  four  feet  high ;  at  every  joint  there  is 
one  reed-like  leaf,  joined  on  the  top  of  the 
sheath,  which  embraces  and  covers  that  joint 
of  the  stalk  below  the  leaf,  and  is  clothed  with 
soft  hairs ;  the  leaf  has  none,  but  has  several 
small  longitudinal  furrows  running  parallel  to 
the  midrib.  The  stalk  is  terminated  by  a 
large,  loose  panicle  hanging  on  one  side. 
This  variety  is  one  of  the  smallest,  has  mudi 
leaf  and  the  head  branches  out  something  as 
our  red  top  grass  does,  and  affording  a  great 
deal  of  fine,  juicy  fodder. 

Mr.  Flint  in  his  Milch  Cowa  and  Dairy 
Farming i  says,  '4t  is  a  very  valuable  crop  for 
fodder  in  soiling,  or  to  cure  for  winter  use, 
but  especially  to  feed  out  during  our  usual 
period  of  droughts.  If  designed  to  cut  for 
green  fodder,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre 
should  be  used;  if  to  ripen  seed,  twelve 
quarts,  sown  broadcast,  about  the  last  of  May 
or  early  in  June.  *  *  *  It  is  very  palat- 
able and  nutritious  for  milch  cows,  both  green 
and  when  properly  cured.  The  curing  should 
be  very  much  like  that  of  clover,  care  being 
taken  not  to  over-dry  it.  For  fodder ,^ither 
green  or  cured,  it  should  be  cut  before  ripen- 
ing. In  this  state  all  catde  eat  it  as  readily 
as  green  com,  and  a  less  extent  will  feed 
them.'' 

This  variety  of  millet  is  worthy  of  a  more 
widely  extended  cultivation,  for  several  rea- 
sons. It  may  be  got  into  the  ground  a  little 
after  the  hurry  of  Indian  com  planting  is  over. 
What  is  not  wanted  for  green  fodder  may  be 
cured  at  a  quarter  part  of  the  cost  of  curing 
fodder  com,  and  is  more  easily  cut  up  and 
taken  to  the  stock  than  com.  It  may  be  cut 
with  the  scythe  and  pitched  upon  the  cart  as 
grass  is  cut  and  loaded.  The  plant  being  a 
small  one  compared  with  com,  there  is  less 
waste  in  its  use. 

It  requires  a  good  soil,  such  as  will  produce 
a  fair  crop  of  Indian  com. 


WH7  BHQDS   BT^ABIi. 

The  bee- folk  are  an  intense  people  in  their 
^way,  but  with  all  their  zeal  and  study,  they 
•4ure  at  loggerheads  over  the  commonest  con- 
cerns of  the  hive.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  Bee  Keeper's  Association,  mich 
is  reported  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  the  aues- 
tion  was  asked,  why  do  bees  swarm  ?  Which 
was  discussed  theologically,  scientifically  and 
naturally,  after  this  sort : — 

A  genUeman  present  regarded  this  question 


of  no  practical  importince.  It  was  enough  to 
know  that  bees  do  swarm.  To  inquire  into 
the  why  of  their  swarming  would  be  a  waste 
of  time. 

Mr.  Otis  did  not  so  regard  the  inquiry.  He 
wanted  to  know  the  why,  and  should  not  rest 
until  the  problem  is  solved.  The  strongest  in- 
stinct God  has  given  to  the  honey-bee  is  the 
love  of  storing  honey.  This  instinct  is  so 
strong  that  she  will  remove  the  young  larva 
from  its  cells  and  destroy  it,  that  she  may 
make  room  for  the  gathered  honey.  But  she 
does  not  thus  destroy  the  brood  unless  crowded 
for  room  b^  an  unexpected  rich  harvest  of 
honey.  It  is  to  guard  against  the  destruction 
of  the  brood  that  queen  cells  are  started  pre- 
paratory to  swarming,  which  takes  place  as 
soon  as  one  or  more  is  sealed  over. 

The  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  queen  bee 
such  unparalelled  hatred  towards  a  rival  that 
but  one  normal  queen  is  permitted  to  live  in  a 
family  of  bees.  This  hatred  is  so  strongly  de- 
veloped that  she  will  make  divers  attempts  to 
destroy  a  rival  while  yet  in  the  cell.  But  the 
worker  bees  keep  the  cells  guarded,  which  so 
exasperates  the  old  queen  by  the  time  one  or 
more  is  sealed,  that  she  rushes  from  the  hive 
to  find  a  new  home,  beine  accompanied  by  the 
majority  of  the  colony.  These  are,  therefore, 
the  reason  why  bees  swarm : — 

Ist.  The  want  of  combs  to  hold  honey. 

2d.  To  save  the  destruction  of  the  brood. 

dd.  The  hatred  between  rival  queens. 

This  fine  theory  was  somewhat  marred  as 
follows : — 

Dr.  Conklin. — My  bees  do  not  always  wait 
until  they  have  sealed  queen-cells.  Two  years 
ago  I  opened  a  hive  of  bees  as  soon  as  the 
swarm  had  lefc,  and  found  no  queen-cells — ^no, 
not  even  the  signs  of  any  being  started. 

Mr.  Baldridge. — If  I  understand  firiend  Otis 
rightly,  he  assumes  that  bees  do  not  swarm 
until  the  hive  is  full  of  comb,  and  the  comb  is 
full  of  brood  and  stores.  And  not  then,  even, 
unless  there  is  one  or  more  cdls  sealed. 
Now,  my  bees  swaijn  sometimes  when  the  cav« 
ity  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  full.  I  think  it 
is  natural  at  the  proper  season  for  bees  to 
swarm.  As  a  rule,  the  cavity  will  be  full,  the 
combs  well  supplied  with  brood  and  stores, 
one  or  more  queen  cells  sealed,  and  the  flowers 
secreting  honey  rapidly  when  the  swarm  issaes. 

Mr.  Moon. — My  bees  also  swarm  when  the 
cavity  is  only  part  full.  They  also  swarm 
when  they  have  no  queen-cells  started.  The 
cause  is  excessive  heat.  Bees  will  swam  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no 
apparent  cause ;  in  the  honey  season  it  is  as 
natural  for  the  bees  to  swarm  as  for  the  sun  to 
rise  or  the  tide  to  flow. — Ohio  Farmer. 


Rice,  the  great  staple  of  South  Carolina, 
the  cultivation  of  which  was  confined  to  the 
river  swamp  lands,  is  now  grown  on  the  up* 
lands.    The  seed  of  the  swamp  rice  is    sed. 
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OF  HOB8B8. 

SRHAPS  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant changes    which   in- 
dicate   progress    in     agri- 
culture,  is  the  longer  daration  of 
some  of  our  domestic  animals.  Fifty 
jears  ago,  it  was  thought  that  a  cow 
that  had  reached  eight  years  had 
passed  into  old  age,  and  mast  be 
tamed  to  beef.    So  if  a  horse  had  got  into  his 
teens,  he  could  not  eaf  wdl,  or  if  he  coald, 
he  had  passed  the  period  when  his  seryices 
coold  be  made  profitable,  and  the  condosion 
was,  that  the  poor  old  horse  most  die. 

As  a  cow  does  not  come  to  her  full  power 
of  production  until  she  is  six  or  seyen  years 
old,  and  as  there  are  three  of  these  years  when 
she  does  not  pay  for  her  keeping,  the  whole 
prodactiye  time  of  her  life  is  reduced  to  some 
foar  or  five  years,  if  she  is  turned  off  at  eight. 

A  horse  should  never  be  put  to  full  labor 
until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  eight  years. 
He  Okay  do  a  little  light  labor  every  day  after 
attaining  the  age  of  three  years,  and  when  past 
four,  do  much  more  than  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  keeping.  But  it  is  neither  profitable 
nor  expedient  in  any  way  to  put  him  to  steady 
labor  on  the  road  or  on  the  farm,  until  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  eight  years.  The  first  three 
years  of  his  life  ought  to  be  a  bill  of  cost,  if 
he  is  to  be  sound  to  start  with,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  endure  until  he  is  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  of  age. 

A  large  number  of  all  New  England  horses 
are  spoiled  before  they  are  three  years  old, 
either  by  mistaken  notions  in  feeding,  by  too 
quick  movements  on  the  road,  or  by  too  heavy 
loads  on  the  farm.  If  in  feeding,  it  is  by  one  of 
two  extremes — neglecting  the  medium  course, 
and  feeding  high  with  too  stimulating  food,  or 
too  low,  with  damaged  or  innutritions  hay. 
Clean,  sweet  fodder,  regularity  in  feeding,  and 
cleanliness  and  proper  ventilation  in  the  stalls, 
are  absolutely  essential  in  securing  soundness 
in  a  horse.  When  these  are  observed,  and  the 
horse  is  properly  managed  in  working  him,  he 
will  endure  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  years 
and  prove  a  faithful  and  profitable  servant. 
We  have  heard  of  instances  where  they  have 
continued  sound  and  serviceable  much  longer 
than  that. 

We  know  of  horses  now,  that  have  been  out 
of  their  ^'teens^^  more  than  ten  vears,  that  are 


smooth  and  entirely  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 
They  are  in  daily  use,  are  strong,  and  if  re- 
maining idle  a  day  or  two,  come  from  their 
stalls  as  "gay  as  a  lark.*'  It  is  a  real  lieas- 
ore  to  hold  the  reins  behind  such  animals,  be- 
cause they  are  old  acquaintances,  are  long  and 
well-tried  servants,  and  one  feels  safe  himself, 
and  feels  that  his  family  is  safe,  in  driving 
them. 

The  complicated  stmctore  of  the  horse,  and 
the  artificial  life  which  he  lives,  are  matters 
which  eveiy  good  master  wiU  consider.  In  a 
natural  state  he  would  rarely,  if  ever,  indulge 
in  an  exercise  which  would  cause  the  perspira- 
tion to  drip  from  his  sides  or  trickle  down  his 
haunches.  Bat  this  is  no  unusual  occurrence 
under  oar  hands,  and  too  often  when  he  is  in 
this  oondition»  he  is  made  to  stand  still,  un- 
covered, in  a  catting  blast  that  penetrates  to 
the  very  bones,  checking  the  heslthy  action  of 
the  skin,  stopping  the  pores,  and  thus  induc- 
ing disease  in  one  form  or  another. 

Oathelaim,  he  is  often  treated  with  the 
same  colpable  negligence.  He  is  greatly  over- 
loaded, and  after  taxing  all  his  powers  to  take 
the  load  to  its  destination,  stands,  uncovered^ 
in  the  cold  north  wind  until  the  load  if  dis- 
charged. This  process  goes  on  through  the 
day,  or  for  many  days ;  heating  and  suddenly 
cooling  the  system,  until  the  animal  powers  are 
so  weakened  that  fevers,  cramps,  catarrhs,  or 
permanent  colds  and  coughs  are  seated  so  as 
never  to  be  removed !  No  wonder  that  eight  out 
of  eyery  ten  horses  that  pass  us  are  lame  or  dis- 
eased in  some  way.  A  sudden  cold  apphed  to 
the  skin  often  brings  on  a  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  system  which  ends  in  what  is 
called  a  surfeit. 

As  there  must  be  several  years  in  the  life  of 
ahorse  when  he  will  be  an  expense  to  his 
owner,  it  is  desirable  that  his  U8efulne88  be 
continued  at  as  late  a  period  as  possible.  This 
may  be  done  by  observing  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions, and  many  a  valuable  seivant  be  con- 
tinued for  years  beyond  the  period  when  it  is 
supptbsed  he  becomes  unprofitable. 


—Prof.  A.  8.  Packard,  of  Salem,  Hass.,  thinks 
that  insects  Injurious  to  vegetation  may  be  most 
successfully  combatted  by  rearing  their  parasites, 
or  such  insects  as  prey  on  those  which  attack  our 
crops,  and  suggests  that  each  State  should  appoint 
one  or  more  insect  commissioners  whoso  chief 
duty  should  be  the  propagation  of  parasitic  insects. 
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euy  both  for  teams  and  for  pleaanre  trarel. 

The  town  in  which  we  reside  has  expended 
Urge  nims  upon  its  roads,  and  has  roads  that 
are  generally  thought  to  be  in  good  condition, 
and  yet  we  will  undertake  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  mile  of  road  in  town  npon  which  there  is 
not  one  or  more  places  where  a  carriage  might 
be  upset.  A  few  years  since  a  man  was 
thrawD  from  his  wagon,  by  his  wheel  striking 
a  rock  not  three  feet  from  the  rut,  on  a  much 
frequented  road,  where  many  carriageB  daily 
pass,  aad  the  town  had  to  pay  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  for  damages.  Another  in- 
stance occurred  in  which  a  gentleman  was 
driving  a  high-spirited  horse  over  a  piece  of 
road,  where  a  narrow  read  bed  had  been 
threwn  up,  leaving  a  gully  upon  the  side. 
The  horse  suddenly  jumped  out  of  the  road, 
and  the  gentleman  was  thrown  out  of  the 
wagon  and  dislocated  an  elbow  and  fractured 
an  ankle. 

Even  where  there  is  sufficient  space  enclosed, 
we  often  find  a  road  bed  thrown  up  ecarcely 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pus ;  with  a 


bank  npon  the  sidei  and  a  deep  gully  between 
the  bank  and  the  road  bed,  or  stumps  (wrecks 
on  the  side  of  the  path,  or  a  cut  through  a 
ledge  barely  sufficient  to  allow  a  team  to  pass, 
with  the  broken  ragged  rocks  of  the  ledge 
protruding  within  a  few  incbea  of  the  wheels. 
Then  we  often  see  on  the  ascent  of  some  steep 
bill  a  sort  of  canal  worked  into  the  face  of  the 
hill,  just  wide  enough  to  allow  a  carriage  to 
pass,  the  eacavaled  soil  being  carried  on  to 
low  ground  at  the  foot,  and  built  up  into  a 
road  bed,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  deep 
gnlly  on  each  side. 

Now  can  travel  on  auch  roads  be  called  saiii, 
especially  as  tbey  are  passed  at  all  times  of 
the  night  as  well  as  day  P  And  yet  bow  many 
such  instances  are  found  in  all  our  towns. 
The  travelled  way  on  most  of  our  roads  should 
be  made  wider.  In  ikct,  the  whole  space  en- 
closed as  a  road  should  be  made  level,  or  at 
least  so  level  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
upset  a  carriage,  without  some  very  unusual 
accident.  Plcngbingout  the  tides  and  throw- 
ing the  soil  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  so 
generally  practiced  on  country  roads,  is  a  cus- 
tom attended  with  no  small  danger,  and  should 
be  discoDtioued.  The  leaving  of  bsnks  one, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  bv  the  sides  of  the 
travelled  way,  is  a  dangerous  practice,  as  & 
frightened  or  unmanageable  horse  may  readily 
run  one  wheel  upon  i*,  and  upset  a  carriage. 
Roads  ihould  be  carefully  cleared  of  boulders 
and  stumps  and  logs,  and  not  used  as  deposi- 
tories of  lumber,  broken  carts,  or  other  de- 
cayed farm  implements,  and  every  obstruc'-ion 
that  can  endanger  carriageB  by  running  upon 
Uiem.  The  absolute  safety  of  travellers  re- 
quires more  attention  to  this  subject  than  is 
naually  given  to  it. 

When  roads  have  been  made  passable  and 
safe,  then  the  ease  of  draft  must  be  attended 
to.  In  constructing  a  new  read,  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  a  highway  should  be  re- 
garded. Roads  should  not  be  made  of  com- 
mon soil  or  loam,  but  of  some  material  that 
will  become  compact  and  hard,  and  firmly 
keep  its  place.  It  can  be  made  to  keep  its 
place  only  by  proper  drainage.  That  will  pre-' 
vent  it  from  becoming  gullied  by  the  wheels. 

A  road  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  may  be  a 
good  road ;  that  is,  most  of  it  is  good.  But 
a  few  places  it  that  distance  of  perhaps  only  a 
rod  or  two  each  of  heavy  sand,   in  which  the 
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wheeb  of  a  loiuled  team  sink  over  the  felloes, 
or  two  or  three  sharp  ascents  in  that  distance 
make  the  addition  of  an  extra  horse  necessary 
to  hanl  a  load  to  market.  Were  every  part  of 
the  road  as  good  as  nine-tenths  of  it  are,  two 
horses  could  draw  a  load  over  it  that  now  re- 
quires three.  This  diminishes  the  farmer^  s 
profit  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  and  keeping  of 
one  horse.  Jt  is  the  hard  spots  in  the  road 
that  strain  and  injure  both  team  and  carriage. 
If  the  spots  of  heavy  sand  or  deep  mud  and 
the  st;arp  pitches  in  our  roads  were  once  effec- 
tually repaired,  we  fully  believe  that  one-fourth 
at  least  of  the  horse  power  now  used  upon  them 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  annual  expense  of  repairs  saved.  For 
a  road  once  well  made  becomes  a  permanent 
in8titati<Ni,  and  is  easily  and  cheaply  kept  in 
repair.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  to 
the  farming  interest,  which  has  to  bear  the 
chief  burden  of  repairing  country  roads. 

In  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  States, 
we  haye  arrived  at  that  degree  of  wealth  and 
density  of  population  which  justifies  attention 
not  only  to  the  safety  and  ease  of  travel,  but 
also  to  the  condition  of  the  enclosing  fences 
and  borders.  These  should  be  pleasant  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye  of  travellers.  The  abot- 
tors  on  our  roads  should  feel  a  pride  in  keep- 
ing the  fences  in  a  neat  and  tidy  condition. 
Tumble-down  walls  and  broken  fences  should 
no  longer  be  suffered  by  the  road-side. 

A  substantial  faced  stone  wall  is  undoubt- 
edly the  beet  fence  for  the  road«side  in  most 
parte  of  New  England.  We  have  in  our  mind 
two  gentlemen  who  have  within  the  past  year 
built  a  mile  of  such  wall  upon  the  road-side. 
The  walls  are  straight  upon  the  &ce,  and  of 
uniform  height,  rising  in  regular  curves  over 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  present 
to  the  passers  a  beautiful  appearance, — if 
beauty  may  be  predicated  of  a  stone  wall ; 
and  so  far,  at  least,  as  fitness  is  an  element  of 
beauty,  we  think  it  may.  Good  walls  indicate 
not  only  thrift,  but  good  taste  and  public  spirit 
in  their  owners,  and  not  unfrequently  add 
more  than  their  cost  to  the  value  of  tlieir  es* 
tates. 

There  is  more  attention  paid  to  this  subject 
than  formerly,  and  it  indicates  increasing  in- 
telligence uid  good  taste  in  our  farming  pop- 
ulation. In  many  villages  ornamental  trees 
are  being  planted  by  the  road- side,  and  are 


adding  annually  to  their  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. Why  should  not  this  be  done  outside 
of  the  village  limits,  in  all  parts  of  our  towns  ? 
Why  should  not  every  farmer,  as  some  have 
already  done,  plant  trees  upon  the  road  pass- 
ing his  own  premises  ?  The  practice  would 
add  much  to  the  good  appearance  of  their 
farms  and  dwellings,  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
travelling  upon  our  highways,  and  also  pro- 
vide a  growth  of  timber  that  would  be  of 
great  value  in  the  fature.  Let  trees  be  se- 
lected that  are  suited  to  the  soil,  and  properly 
protected,  and  the  work  is  done.  Our  chil- 
dren, as  they  enjoy  the  beauty  and  shade,  will 
bless  the  memories  of  those  who  planted  them. 


OBSGonr. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  WiUa- 
nuite  Farmer^  published  weekly,  at  Salem,  Oregon, 
by  A.  L.  Sfclnson,  at  9i^  per  year,— John  ICinto, 
editor.  It  is  a  fiiir  siied  sheet  of  eight  pages,  and 
is  better  filled  than  almost  any  other  first  number 
of  ao  agricultural  paper  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  first  sentence  in  its  first  column,  "The  great 
want  of  Oregon  is  a  home  market  for  her  pro- 
ducts," expresses  a  truth  by  no  means  local,  but 
one  which  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  far- 
mers generally,  in  Oregon  or  elsewhere.  The 
writer  proceed8,^'*OregoB  needs  consumers.  She 
needs  a  population  devoted  to  other  than  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Her  grain  fields,  teeming  with 
superabundant  breadstnflb,  yield  but  a  poor  profit 
to  thefiinner,  after  deducting  tlie  heavy  expense  of 
transportation  in  search  of  a  distant  and  too  often 
uncertain  market.  The  limited  home  demand  will 
not  permit  the  transformation  of  grain  into  flesh 
by  feeding  it  to  animals,  as  in  other  coontries. 
Lands  do  not  increase  in  value,  because  profits  do 
not  result  ih>m  iDvestments  therein." 

These  are  words  of  wisdom,— the  teachings  of 
actual  experience  in  a  rew  country,  which  are  sel- 
dom appreciated  by  emigrants  f)rom  old  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  sections,  until  after  they 
have  tried  it. 

The  last  column  of  this  paper  contains  a  very 
neat  report  of  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
Salem,  March  1,  best  wheat  65c,  oats  49  and  50c, 
potatoes  37  and  50c,  lard  10  and  15c,  fionr  $i  and 
5 ;  eggs  25c,  &c. 

The  past  winter  we  Judge  fnm  several  para- 
graphs has  been  unusually  mild.  It  is  remarked 
that  "in  town  aod  country  many  have  commenced 
gardening,  aod  that  the  weather  during  the  past 
ten  days  (in  March)  has  been  almost  equal  to  the 
warmest  of  May."  Yet  it  is  said  that  *'the  more 
than  ordinary  length  of  last  year's  dry  season, 
made  short  bites  of  this  winter's  grazing,  and  but 
for  the  extraordinary  mild  weather  we  have  had, 
many  animals  that  are  compelled  to  shift  for  them- 
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selyes  would  haye  saccombed  sod  been  lost.  Aj 
it  is,  stock  of  the  larger  kiads  are  thin,  except  where 
they  have  receiyed  attention  and  feed.  Sheep  are 
in  tolerable  condition  and  good  heart."  It  is  also 
remarked  that  during  the  past  month  (February) 
the  ploughs  haye  been  goiog  briskly,  and  are  still 
going,  preparing  for  spring  crops."  It  is  said  that 
owing  to  the  late  setting-in  of  the  autumn's  rain, 
not  more  than  one-half  the  nsoal  amount  of  wheat 
was  sown  last  fall. 

The  editor  alludes  to  the  scarcity  of  good  cows, 
to  the  lack  of  attention  to  their  management  and 
care,  and  belieyee  that  those  who  haye  suitable 
land — yery  mnch,  he  admits,  is  unsuitable— will 
find  a  dairy  quite  profitable.  Droyers  pay  four  to 
eight  dollars  for  calyes,  ten  for  yearlings,  fifteen 
for  two-year-olds,  and  about  twenty  dollars  for 
cows,  in  store  condition;  sheep  about  9i*^  P«r 
head,  with  half  that  yalue  of  wool  on  their  backs. 

We  also  notice  among  the  many  appropriate  ar- 
ticles which  fill  the  columns  of  this  first  number  of 
the  W%Ua$f^etie  Fanner,  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  agricultural  and  geo- 
graphical statistics  of  Oregon,  beginning  with  Clat- 
sop County,  which  has  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  its 
western  boundary  and  the  Columbia  riyer  for  its 
northern.  This  part  of  the  State,  as  yon  approach 
it  from  the  water,  has  a  rough  and  forbidding  ap- 
pearance. The  coast  mountains  and  a  range  of 
hills  and  blnfih  along  the  riyer  shuts  out  of  yiew 
the  beautifhl  yalleys,  which  haye  a  rich  soil,  adapt- 
ed to  grass,  grain,  yegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  while  coal 
and  iron  are  known  to  exist,  though  mines  haye 
not  yet  been  deyeloped.  Extensiye  tracts  are  still 
nnoccnpied,  not  eyen  snryeyed.  This  section  is 
yeiy  healthy,  eyen  feyer  and  ague  being  unknown. 
Here  the  thermometer  seldom  Indicates  oyer  75 
degrees  in  summer  or  under  15  in  winter.  The 
timber  is  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  ash,  maple, 
alder,  &c.  In  mineral  wealth  it  is  claimed  that 
Oregon  is  not  one  whit  behind  California. 

But,  really,  we  did  not  propose  to  copy  the  whole 
of  this  paper  by  way  of'*notice,"but  we  find  so 
many  good  things  in  it,  so  much  information  in 
relation  to  the  resources  of  this  far-off  portion  of 
our  great  country,  that  we  hardly  know  where  to 
stop.  If  any  word  of  ours  could  reach  the  people 
of  Oregon  or  those  Interested  in  its  prosperity,  that 
word  would  be  to  adyise  them  to  sustain  this  new 
enterprise  by  their  money  and  their  pens,  as 
it  is  yery  eyident  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  haye  the  right  idea  of  what  an  agricultural 
paper  should  be.  But  in  these  days  "brick  is  not 
made  without  straw,"  nor  good  agricultural  papers 
without  the  proper  material,  which  farmers  alone 
can  fhmish. 


Poisonous  Floub.— Last  year  considerable  ex- 
citement was  occasioned  in  the  State  of  New  York 
by  the  fact  that  all  who  ate  of  a  certain  lot  of  flour 
ground  in  that  section  were  more  or  less  poisoned. 
This  was  accounted  for  at  the  time  on  the  hypoth- 


esis of  a  small  quantity  of  lead  haying  been  gronnd 
up  with  the  flour.  In  the  Amerietm  BniomolopiMi 
for  May,  Br.  Walsh,  suggests  that  the  floor  was 
made  from  a  lot  of  yery  buggy  wheat.  He  sajs 
that  the  black  Snout-beetle,— SilopAtfttfyrgiiamig, 
— about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  com- 
monly found  in  granaries,  has  been  used  snccesa- 
fhlly  at  the  South  as  a  substitute  for  the  Spanish 
Blister-beetle— Cliifi<AarM<0f,  which  are  known  to  be 
fatally  poisonous  when  taken  iatcmally.  He  also 
quotes  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  that  these 
grain  weeyils  were  about  as  poisonous  as  the  Gb»- 
tharides. 


mow     FUBIiIGATIOnB. 

Lani>  A]n>  Fresh  Watxr  Sbzllb  of  North  Amerlc 
Pott  I.  J^olmonata  G-eopbila.  By  W.  6  Binney  sad 
T.  Bland,  Smithaonlaa  losUtatioii.  Wa*lilngton, 
1809. 

In  one  of  his  articles  on  insects.  Dr.  Walsh,  of 
the  Ameriean  Entomologiti,  says  **it  is  astonishing 
how  the  great  majority  of  mankind  go  through  the 
world  with  their  eyes  shut."  Here  is  a  yolume  of 
328  pages,  illustrated  by  about  three  times  as  many 
cuts,  mostly  drawn  by  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  all  about  the  snail  and  other  shells  foond 
on  the  land  and  in  the  flresh  water  of  North  Amer- 
ica. And  yet  how  few  of  us  think  these  little 
'shells  worthy  of  notice,  or  care  to  know  anything 
of  the  history  or  habits  of  the  beings  which  pro- 
duced them.  Bid  you  eyer  see  a  snail  eat  ?  Mr. 
Binney  says,  "their  natural  food  is  vegetable ;  and 
the  formation  of  the  mouth  and  the  organs  with 
which  it  is  armed  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  cutting  fruits  and  the  succnlent  leaves 
of  plants.  The  dental  (tooth)  edge  of  the  npper 
jaw  being  applied  against  the  substance  to  be  eaten 
the  semilunar  (half-moon)  rough  instrument  called 
the  tongue  is  brought  against  it,  cutting  out  and 
carrying  into  the  mouth  semidrenlar  portions  of 
nutriment.  This  operation  is  carried  on  with  greet 
rapidity,  and  the  substance  to  be  eaten  soon  disi^^ 
pears,"  although  the  snail  has  become  with  os  a 
proyerb  of  slowness.  This  important  member,— 
the  toothed  tongue— raries  much  in  diflbrent  spe- 
cies, of  which  a  great  number  of  illustrations  are 
giyen. 

This  work,  however,  is  so  strictly  scientific  thai 
it  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  natn- 
ral  history  than  to  the  general  reader. 


Agricultusal  Education. — It  is  generally 
understood  that  to  be  an  expert  in  either  chemlstiy , 
or  geology,  or  physiology,  or  botany,  or  meteorol> 
ogy,  or  zoology,  one  must  devote  himself  pretty  ex- 
clusively to  its  study  and  practice.  The  talk  there- 
fore of  acquiring  a  fall  knowledge  of  all  these  and 
several  other  sciences  by  a  few  terms  at  an  agri- 
cultural college  is  so  absurd  as  to  create  doubts  In 
the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  practical  valne  of  all 
agricultural  education.*  But  if  old  or  yonng  fiv- 
ers can  learn  Just  enough  of  these  sciences  to  un- 
derstand the  teachings  of  those  who  make  them  a 
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a  profession,  and  to  comprehend  the  facte  and 
discoTcries  which  are  made  by  them,  we  think 
much  practical  good  will  result.  In  speaking  of 
the  chcmieal  principles  and  operation  of  manuies 
Br.  Kicbols  sajs,  to  hit  ^'Chemistry  of  the  Farm 
■ad  the  Sea:"— **It  is  notneoessaiy  that  farmers 
ihonld  be  practical  chemists  to  be  snccessfjl  in  the 
employment  of  fertilising  agencies.  A  few  simple 
principles  fhmished  by  chemistry,  if  well  under- 
stood, and  earnestly  adopted,  wili  enable  any  one 
to  appropriaU  to  his  heneJU  ail  the  important  faet$ 
unfolded  by  science  in  respect  to  mannrlal  applica- 
tions," and  we  may  add  in  respect  to  any  other 
subject.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  tonnfold 
these  facts  oi^rseWes ;  may  not  be  able  to  take  all 
the  steps  or  understand  all  the  processes  of  a  sci- 
entific investigation  or  experiment,  may  we  not 
hope  to  qualify  ourselves  to  understand  and  turn 
to  onr  own  advantage  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  of  the  most  thoroughly  sci- 
entific? 

OAT  IJTTIJD  DASmJSULOV. 


Osy  Utile  DwdelioQ 

Lights  up  the  meads, 
BwluKS  OD  toer  tlender  foot, 

Telieth  her  b  ads, 
Lists  to  the  robin's  note 

Poured  fron  shove ; 
Wise  little  Dsndeilon 

Asks  not  for  love. 

Pale  little  Dandelion 

In  her  whit**  shroud, 
Heareth  the  angel  brocze 

Call  from  tho  aloud. 
Tloy  plumes  flattering 

Make  no  d^lay ; 
lAiiU  wing  d  Dandelion 

Boareih  away. 


.Fm*  the  New  England  Farmer, 


It  is  not  without  tome  degree  of  relactanoe 
that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  give  the  readers  of 
the  Farmkr  what  1  belit  ve  to  be  some  facts 
relating  to  the  Apple  Tree  Borer — Saperda 
bivittati.  The  large  nambur  of  communica- 
tions which  are  yearly  written  to  editors  of 
agricaltuTal  papers  on  tbis  subject  is  an  evi- 
dence that  it  is  one  of  importance,  and  tlie 
great  variety  of  recommendations  they  contain 
convinces  me  that  the  habits  of  this  pest  of  the 
orchard  are  as  yet  comparatively  unknown. 
A  laige  number  of  writers  recommend  plug- 
eing  up  the  boles  with  various  substances  to 
kill  the  borer.  The  be:it  writers  in  the  coun- 
try on  fruit  trees  and  on  inttects  suggest,  if 
they  do  not  recommend  the  same  remedy. 

For  nearly  forty  years  I  have  not  only  been 
ft  close  observer  of  the  habits  of  the  borer, 
but  with  the  ex<  eption  of  the  last  few  years, 
I  have  with  my  own  hands  been  engaged  in 
active  warfiu^  affainst  his  depredations.  This 
experience  teaches  itie  that  when  the  borer 
has  made  a  hole  in  a  tree  that  can  be  stopped 
up,  his  work  of  destruction  has  ceased. 


Let  me  describe  I  ow  he  operates  on  my  or- 
chard. The  e^gs,  from  three  to  five  in  num- 
ber, are  deposited  on  the  trunk  or  root  of  the 
tree  about  nven  with  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  miller  in  selecting  a  proper  place  to  de- 
posit her  eggs,  will,  if  possible,  find  an  in- 
dentation caused  by  an  old  wound,  if  the 
wound  is  partially  healed.  The  eggs  will  be 
deposited  on  the  upper  side  in  such  manner 
as  to  protect  them  from  any  liquids  which  maj 
run  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  If  a  root  is 
permitted  to  grow  so  far  above  the  sutface  of 
the  ground  as  to  allow  the  miller  to  find  her 
way  to  the  under  side,  she  is  sure  to  deposit 
her  eggs  there,  and  thus  secure  a  place  of 
safety  for  her  young. 

The  oggs  are  deposited  during  the  summer 
months,  most  of  them  during  July.  As  soon 
as  the  eggd  are  hatched  the  worms  commence 
to  eat  their  way  dovm,  making  at  first  very 
smal  boles  hardly  visible  to  the  unassibted 
eye.  As  they  eat  at  first  only  the  soft  bark 
which  lies  near  t  :e  wood  of  the  tree,  nothing 
is  visible  to  the  most  experienced  observer 
except  very  small  black  specks  where  they 
entered. 

A  careless  observer  examines  his  trees,  and 
seeing  nothing,  passes  on,  believing  them  all 
right,  while  the  work  of  destruction  goes 
bravely  on;  while  a  careftil  observer,  who 
understands  their  habits,  will  sometime  in 
September  remove  a  few  inches  of  the  soil, 
and  with  a  good  sized,  sharp- pointed  knife 
slightly  scrape  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  such 
pliuies  as  he  cuspects  that  eggs  may  have  been 
deposited.  On  discovering  the  black  specks 
where  the  worms  have  entered,  with  the  point 
of  his  knife  he  removes  the  outside  bark  and 
follows  the  passage  which  each  worm  has  made 
until  he  finds  and  kills  them  all. 

In  September  thev  are  usually  found  from 
two  to  five  inches  below  the  point  they  en- 
tered. Theie  is  not  usually  more  than  two  or 
three  eggs  that  hatch  at  one  point,  but  if  the 
tree  be  large  there  are  frequently  several 
clusters  deposited  on  dififerent  sides  of  it. 

If  carefully  removed  the  first  season,  the 
tree  receives  no  perceptible  injury ;  but  if,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  borer  is  permitted  to 
remain  another  year,  he  winters  about  five 
inches  below  where  he  entered.  During  the 
next  spring  and  summer  he  eats  his  way  back 
and  forth  between  where  th  *  eggs  were  do- 

{>osited  and  where  he  wintered.  As  he  grows 
arger  he  eats  not  only  the  bark  but  also  por- 
tions of  the  wood  of  the  tree ;  and  the  last 
time  he  ascends  he  feeds  entirely  on  the  wood, 
leaving  the  bark  projecting  over  the  side  of 
his  passage  way. 

In  September  of  the  second  year  it  is  very 
uncertain  where  he  can  be  found.  Sometimes 
he  is  at  the  very  lowest  point  he  has  ever 
reached,  while  at  other  times  he  has  eaten  Us 
wajr  back  to  about  where  the  eggs  were  do- 
posited  ;  or  he  may  be  eating  his  way  on  the 
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udeB  between  tlie    two  paints  named.    On 

ascendiog  he  nmi- 

bMj     telecta     the 

Bune  point   where 

>   the  egg  wu  h&tcb- 

ed,    iM  bores    a 

■***  *™"  ^''™'-  hole  newly  dirertly 
nnder  It.  The  only  iBJarj  he  does  after  this 
is  to  bore  s  single  passage  way  i.i  the  wood  of 
the  tree  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  length.  At  the 
top  of  this  be  chants  to  ' 
a  miller,  nady  to  leave 
his  winter  qnsiten  when 
■nmmer  approaches. 

After  trybg  a  great 
mmiber  of  experiments  I 
have  found  the  best  and 
most  conTentent  way  to  I'trfitt  Bttt*. 
protect  an  orchard  from  the  depredations  of 
tiie  borer,  is  to  make  a  small  moald  of  fine 
graTel  or  coarse  sand  around  the  trunk  of  each 
tree  sometime  in  May.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  cover  all  root*  and  nneven  places  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  near  the  gronnd,  and  to 
keep  as  dry  as  possible  the  places  where  the 
e^;s  mast  be  deposited.  In  order  to  hatch, 
an  ^g  seems  to  require  some  degree  of  mois- 
tare.  I  have  never  seen  an  egg  hatch  where 
dry  sand  came  in  direct  contact  with  a  smooth 

In  September  of  each  year  the  moands 
should  be  removed,  and  the  trees  examined. 
An  experienced  hand  will  examine  three  hun- 
dred trees  per  day.  When  an  orebnrd  is  once 
cleared  of  borers,  it  requires  but  very  little 
labor  to  keep  ihem  out.  If  the  business  is 
understood,  one  examination  each  year  during 
September  or  October  is  suffiLient.  I  have 
found  by  bitter  experience  that  neither  time 
nor  ashes  will  keep  the  borers  from  ihe  trees 
on  my  land,  and  I  have  long  since  come  to  the 
eonclusion  that  nothing  sbonid  lay  in  contact 
srith  the  trunks  of  my  trees  except  fresh  earth. 
£>.  Hekset. 

Hmgham,  Mai*.,  May,  1869. 

BsiuRKS.  —  We  have  nsoally  fonnd  a 
mound  of  cnttings  or  excrements  mailing  the 
entrance  of  the  newly  hatched  worm,  frem 
half  to  three-fonrths  of  an  inch  in  height, 
and  not  much  lai^r  roond  than  a  common 
darning-needle.  The  recommendations  for 
plugging  up  the  holes  of  the  borer,  in  which 
we  have  little  faith,  we  have  understood  as  in- 
tended to  apply  to  their  enbances  into  the 
wood,  which  is  marked  by  lar^'  r  and  coarsA 
cuttings,  and  not  to  the  nice  liule  roond  hole 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground  wbere  they  make 
t^eir  exit.  We  have  often  fished  them  out 
from  their  passage  ways  with  a  bit  of  barbed 
wire.    We  believe  onr  correspondent  is  right 


in  his  statement  tlMt  the  borer  first  eats  down 
and  ronndabout,  and  that  he  does  most  of  his 
injury  to  the  tree  before  he  enters  npon  the 
excavation  of  bis  Hooeao  tmmel,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  roond  hold  from  wbidt  tt» 
emerges.  To  stop  op  that  would  indeed  bo 
closing  the  stable  after  the  steed  was  stolen 


rFork  (K*  a  £or«r  <ii  ta<  IrlMt  q^  on  jf;)pls  IVs*. 
Still  they  sometime*  so  weaken  the  trunk  (bat 
the  tree  is  broken  down  by  the  wind,  or  falls 
of  its  own  weight.  The  extent  to  whidi  their 
perfbratiws  are  sometimes  carried  is  illna- 
trated  by  the  above  cat  of  a  section  of  the 
tmnk  of  a  tree  infested  by  borers.  We  have 
preserved  several  other  aimilar  specimens. 


Far  (ke  Stw  SneUmd  FUnur, 
HTSRADXiIO  OBHBHT. 
Uy  occupation  beiuc  laying  cement  water 
I'ipe,  I  have  been  mau  interested  by  ihe  in- 
qniries  and  articles  upon  the  subject  that  haT« 
lately  appeared  in  the  Farubr.  Having 
made  this  bu'inesa  a  study  and  specially  fbr 
several  years,  I  submit  a  lew  remarks  npon  tbe 

Hydraulic  cement  is  made  of  a  componnd 
liraettone,  whidi  osoally  CMrtains  the  loUow- 
ing  impurities :  carbooate  of  lime,  carbonate 
of  magnetia,  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  a  small  amount  of  alkali.  To  these  im- 
purities is  due  its  property  of  hardening  under 
water.  As  this  stone  will  not  slake  like  pore 
limeslone  it  is  reduced  to  a  powder  by  grinding. 

Tbis  stone  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  tM 
chain  of  mountains  which  traverse  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  ia 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.     The  fact  of 

being  first  discovere- tin  the  town  of  Roessi- 


dale 


gave 


it  then 


g  of  Bosendale  Cement. 
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Eafltem  markets  is  quarried,  it  is  about  forty- 
six  feet  in  thickness  and  is  divided  into  seren- 
teen  layers,  varying  much  in  diaracter  and 
hydraulic  properties.  These  layers  tibemseWes 
often  vary  much  in  short  distances. 

To  make  the  subject  more  plain  and  show 
why  casks  of  cement,  often  of  the  same  lot, 
▼ary  so  much  in  quality  we  will  draw  a  sketch 
of  the  layers  as  they  usually  occur  in  the 
quany. 

The  layers  No.  1  and  2  make  a 
good  cement,  which  sets  in  about 
mceen  minutes.  No.  8  makes  a 
cement  which  sets  in  half  the  time 
of  1  and  2,  but  it  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  caustic  lime  which  slakes 
and  cracks  it  to  pieces  in  about  an 
hour.  No.  4  makes  a  good  cement. 
No.  5,  like  No.  3,  makes  a  worth- 
less cement.  No.  6  usually  makes 
poor  cement.  No.  7,  in  some  lo- 
calities, makes  good  and  in  others 
poor  cement.    No.  8  will  not  make 

r>od  cement.  The  layers  from  No. 
to  16,  when  mixed  together,  make 
good  cement.  No.  17  makes  poor. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  liability  of  sometimes  get- 
ting too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
objectionable  layers,  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  poor  cement  is  the  result. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  found 
much  more  ^oor  cement  than  in  former  years ; 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  greater  quantity  used  since  the  war,  and 
manufacturers  having  been  pressed  to  supply 
the  demand,  have  used  less  caution  in  select- 
ing the  stone. 

Cement  is  said  to  be  set  when  it  has  left 
dte  state  of  mortar  and  become  sufficiently 
hard  to  break  and  crumble.  The  time  re- 
quired for  different  cements  to  set  varies  from 
a  few  minatee  to  eighteen  or  twenty  hours. 
The  time  required  for  a  cement  to  set  is  not 
proof  of  its  good  or  poor  quality.  Cement 
which  contains  a  ruinous  quantity  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  usually  sets  very  quickly,  and  some 
quick-settiog  cements  are  good. 

The  best  cemenl  known—natural  Portland — 
which  is  made  in  Portland,  France,  requires 
about  eighteen  hours  to  set.  The  artificial 
Portland  cement-— an  excellent  cement— sets 
in  a  few  minutes.  Our  American  cements  an- 
swer all  common  purposes,  and  their  price  is 
only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  those  im- 
ported. 

Age  and  moisture  injure  and  destroy  the 
hydraulic  energy  and  power  of  cement.  Ce- 
ment in  casks,  kept  one  year  as  dry  as  it  con- 
veniently can  be,  makes  work  that  is  only 
about  half  as  strong  and  hard  as  work  made  of 
new  cement. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  Hstting 
and  hardening.  It  requires  a  long  period  of 
time  for  cement  to  harden  properly.  For 
weeks  after  it  has  set,  it  remains  so  tender 


that  it  can  be  easily  broken  and  crumbled  with 
the  hands,  but  in  time  it  becomes  nearly  as 
hard  as  common  limestone.  Work  made  of 
good  cement  requires  about  a  year  to  get 
strong  and  hard.  If  blocks  made  of  it  and 
put  in  a  damp  place  to  harden,  will  sustain  at 
the  expiration  of  a  month  100  pound  weight 
before  breaking,  will  at  the  end  of  two  mon£s, 
sustain  200  pounds  weight ;  at  the  end  of  three 
months  800,  and  keep  increasing  in  strength 
for  oyer  a  year. 

As  some  water  contains  impurities  that  pre- 
vent or  retard  the  hardening  of  the  cement,  it 
should  be  wet  up  with  that  which  is  pure. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  object  to  the 
use  of  cement  for  tanks,  &c.,  to  hold  the 
liquid  of  the  stable,  and  think  such  liquids  will 
destroy  cement  work.  To  which  I  will  say 
that  these  liquids  will  injure  new  cemon)  work 
and  prevent  its  hardening;  but  if  the  tank 
were  to  remain  six  months  or  more,  kept  moist 
with  pure  water,  stable  liquids  will  not  injure 
it.  I  have  mide  some  work  for  this  purpose, 
and  have  not  heard  but  that  they  prove  welL 
I  usn  no  brick  in  such  work. 

But  I  find  I  am  writing  a  long  letter,  a  fault 
we  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  when  writing  on  a 
fayorite  topic.  My  purpoee  was  chiefly  to 
call  attention  to  one  cause  of  frequent  failures 
in  the  use  of  cement.  The  importance  of  a 
good  article  in  the  construction  of  dams,  piers 
or  bridges,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  making  drains, 
dstenis,  Ac,  should  lead  mechanics  to  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  to  a 
closer  inspection  of  %yery  cask  of  the  material 
used.  Were  this  done  I  apprehend  that  less 
failures  would  occur  in  its  use  on  the  farm, 
and  less  dams  and  piers  would  give  way  to  the 
force  of  our  annual  floods.    B .  Livermobe. 

EarOand,  Vt.,  May  4,  1869. 


For  the  Nem  England  FarvMr* 

BBBEDS  XSiJ>  MAHAGBMJBJrT  OF 
POUI/PBY. 

As  yon  published  my  poultry  account,  per- 
haps those  who  were  interested  enough  to 
read  it  will  like  to  know  something  about 
the  breed  of  fowls  kept  and  their  manage- 
ment. The  fowls  are  tne  Asiatic  breed,  light 
colored,  with  pencilled  necks  and  yellow  legs, 
and  weigh,  h-ns  from  6i  to  7i  lbs.,  cocks, 
from  8  to  10  lbs.  at  maturity.  They  were  ob- 
tained by  purchasing  the  best  I  could  ^et  in 
this  vicinity  and  keepii^^  the  best  of  their  pro- 
duce. 

The  geese  were  purchased  of  a  party  who 
advertised  in  your  paper  (none  the  worse  for 
that)  as  being  pure  Bremen,  but  they  are 
mongrel  and  weigh  about  12  to  15  lbs.  each. 

The  turkeys  are  mostly  bronze,  the  hens 
weigh  from  13  to  15  lbs.,  gobbler  at  two  years 
old,  25  lbs. 

In  regard  to  feeding,  I  keep  com  and  oats 
an  >  Indian  meal  dough  mixed  with  sour  milk, 
when  we  have  it,  constantly  by  the  stock  poul- 
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try ;  but  young  chicks  and  turks  are  fed  only 
what  they  will  eat  up  dean,  but  are  fed  often. 
The  goslings  are  allowed  all  the  grain  they 
can  eat,  in  addition  to  a  good  pasture,  until 
about  three  months  old,  when  they  are  shut 
up  to  finish  oS  on  com  meal  and  beef  scraps, 
wnich  usually  takes  about  three  weeks. 

I  hare  a  few  words  which  I  wish  to  say  to 
those  about  to  purchase  poultry  of  fancy  deal- 
ers. In  the  first  place  there  are  three  classes 
of  them ;  the  first,  and  in  mv  experience  the 
lar^st,  are  dishonest  men,  who  tell  you  that 
their  poultry  is  "extra  fine,*^  * 'second  to  none 
in  America^*  and  that  for  the  mere  trifle  of 
$10  he  will  send  you  a  pair  of  the  desired 
breed,  the  c€uh  to  accompany  the  order ,  and 
if  the  birds  don^t  suit  he  will  refund  the  money. 
Now  that  sounds  pretty  well  until  you  come 
to  trjc  it  on.  The  birds  arriye,  do  not  suit, 
the  express  charges  are  three  dollars,  the  re- 
turn express  three  dollars  more,  which  would 
leave  you  six  dollars  out  any  way,  and  the  ten 
dollars  come  back  minus  the  charges  for  box- 
ing and  yarious  imaginary  expenses.  Taking 
an  account  of  stock  after  this  transaction  you 
will  find  yourself  just  about  910  out,  if  you 
order  from  100  to  200  miles  from  h.'me.  The 
next  class  is  composed  of  honest  men  who  do 
not  know  what  good  poultry  is.  The  third 
class  are  honest  men  who  do  know.  The  only 
fair  wa^  is  to  haye  the  birds  sent  "C.  O.  D.^'^ 
— ^that  IS,  bill  payable  on  delivery,  and  in  case 
the  birds  are  not  accepted  the  would  be  pur^ 
chaser  to  pay  one-half  the  express  bill. 

I  have  seen  several  accounts  in  the  papers, 
lately  in  regard  to  setting  turkey  hens  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  whether  btoody  or  not. 
I  kept  several  over  winter  for  the*  purpose  of 
hatcning  out  my  surplus  goose  eggs,  and  al- 
tiiough  I  followed  the  directions,  verbalim  et 
literatim^  they  would  not  sit ;  after  trying  sev- 
'  eral  of  them  twice,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Josh  Billings  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  said  '*the  best  time  to  set  a  hen  is 
when  the  hen  is  ready ,^'  and  that  the  rule  is 
equally  applicable  to  hen  turkeys.  ^  If  any  one 
has  had  better  success,  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  particulars.  If  desirable,  I  will  give  my 
management  of  winter  chicks  in  my  next. 

Theodors  (t.  Ld^coln. 
Taunton,  Mats.,  April  80,  1869. 


BOTATIOir    IN    THB   VEQICTABUI 

OABDlUr. 

A  writer  in  the  English  Oardeners*  Maga- 
zine says  that  one  of  me  great  secrets  in  work- 
ing old  vegetable  gardens  is  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe 
from  following  each  other.  He  thinks  that  the 
continual  digging  in  of  the  rotten  remains  of 
cabbages,  cauiifiowers,  &c.,  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  disease  called  club.  Rispberries 
and  strawberries  which  have  stood,  it  may  be 
years,  on  the  same  ground,  ofifer,  when  btoken. 


excellent  opportunity  for  any  of  the  cabbage 
tribe ;  in  fact  one  not  to  be  lost. 

Another  difiiculty  arises  in  ^tting  proper 
plots  for  onions  and  carrots,  as  m  the  majority 
of  old  gardens,  they  are  so  liable  to  the  grab. 
He  has  found  that  the  more  ground  is  mar 
nured  for  the  two  latter  crops,  the  more 
liable  they  are  to  the  grub. 

Old  asparagus  beds  are  another  excellent  re- 
source to  fall  back  on,  but  there  are  gener- 
ally so  many  candidates  for  ground  of  this 
kind,  that  the  difficulty  is  to  choose.  His 
plan  for  many  years  has  been  to  follow  the 
brassica  tribe. with  peas,  giving  no  manure 
The  peas  he  follows  with  celeiy.  By  sowing 
two  rows  of  peas  at  a  time  he  gains  when  tbe 
peas  are  sown  on  a  celery  bed.  The  celery 
being  pricked  out  at  a  good  distance,  say  six 
inches  apart,  is  prepared  to  await  the  removal 
of  the  peas  successively.  He  sows  celery  late 
and  ^ows  it  quick,  as  that  is  the  only  way  to 
have  It  crisp  and  tender. 

He  makes  it  a  rule  to  break  up  a  bed  or 
beds  of  asparagus  every  year,  and  tq  plant  an 
equal  quantity.  He  plants  the  asparagus  oo 
the  celery  ground,  and  the  bed:}  ne  intends 
for  asparagus  he  manures  very  deep,  putting 
old  half-rotten  leaves  at  the  bottom  and  plant- 
ing the  celery  in  the  old  manure  at  top. 
mien  the  celenr  is  removed  the  ground  is  in 
excellent  order  for  the  asparagus.  The  beds 
being  six  feet  wide  he  plants  two  rows  in  a 
bed,  SO  inches  between  the  rows,  and  the 
plants  a  foot  apart,  leaving  a  shoulder  of  18 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  b^.  This  answers 
admirably.  The  old  beds  of  asparagus  which 
are  broken  up  are  then  forced,  and  he  has 
strong  plants  in  rows  a  yard  apart  of  three 
jrears'  standing,  which  he  takes  up  and  forces 
m  succession.  He  grows  Cape  and  other 
autumn  broccoli  and  cauliflower  m  another  plot 
constituting  a  different  rotation. 


HB.  IiANO'B  BAXA. 

A  full  report  of  the  sale  of  horses  by  CoL 
Thomas  8.  Lang  of  North  Yassalboro',  Me., 
May  11,  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  JoumaL  The  attendance  of  buyers 
was  not  as  lai^e  as  was  expected,  and  the  sale 
is  represented  as  far  from  spirited,  and  the 
prices  obtained  as  extremely  low. 

The  Maine  Farmer  says : — 

"The  aggregate  amount  realized  from  the 
horses  sola  was  $6320 ;  and  it  may  be  addcKl 
that  the  animals  were  sold  at  figures  «ery  far 
below  their  real  value,  and  much  less,  in  many 
instances,  than  could  have  been  obtained  Mi 
private  sale.  The  neat  stock  announced  in  the 
catalogue  to  be  sold  were  withdrawn.  Among 
the  prominent  gentlemen  in  attendance  at  the 
sale  was  Mr.  Winthrop  W.  Chenery,  of  the 
Belmont  Stock  Farm,  Somerville,  Mass. 

'*It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  chronicle 
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tbe  sale  of  these  animals,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  tbe  breeding  establishment,  which  under 
Mr.  Lang^s  management  has  accomplished  so 
much  towards  making  for  our  State  the  high 
reputation  it  has  achieved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  horses.  His  stud  has  for  several 
years  past  attracted  hither  the  most  eminent 
breeders  in  our  country,  anxious  to  observe 
his  judicious  and  careful  system  of  breedinj^ 
and  general  management,  and  we  feel  sure,  if 
his  health  had  allowed  him  to  have  fully  car- 
ried out  his  plans  in  this  direction,  fkr  more 
sati^factory  results  would  have  been  reached. 
These  efforts  will  always  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  every  intelligent  citizen  of 
our  State,  and  wherever  he  may  go,  or  in 
whatever  business  engage,  their  and  our  best 
wishes  for  health  and  success  will  follow  him.^' 

Twenty-one  horses  were  sold,  all  to  pur- 
chasers within  the  State,  at  the  following 
pricea: — 

Keltte.  8  yean,  G.  B.  Lanoaater,  Bangor,  $225. 
'WtU-o'the*wl8p,  4  years,  L.  Olay,  Baq.,  Onrdiner,  $990. 
Btarll^i,  8  yestn,  Jamea  Bdgeoumb,  isrownfleld,  $160. 
Moonlight,  8  years.  James  Bdgecomb,  Brownfleld,  $85. 
Hay  QueeD,  a  years,  B  B.  Shepard,  Bkowbegan,  $580. 
Lady  Bilaworin,  6  years,  Wm.  H.  Strickland,  BaDgor, 

$485. 
B^ltaoee,  5  yearn,  [purehnaed  by  a  party  in  Angosta] 

ai90 

Oad  and  Kit,  4  and  5 years,  [matched  pair]  Geo.  Alden, 

AagQBta,  $475. 
Namoaua,  5  years,  David  Ames.  Rockland.  $800. 
Mayflower,  4 years,  Mr.  Babb,  Bangor,  $885. 
Besaie,  6  years,  Wm.  BIcbards.  aardiner,  $460. 
Annie,  8  yars,  L.  Clay,  JSsq.,  Gardiner,  $255. 
P  ymonth  RkIc,  4  years.  If  r.  Webb.  Lewiston,  $080. 
Riehfc  Bower,  1  year,  Mr.  MonrOK,  Abbott,  $210. 
Kiog  Herod,  1  year,  Jas.  E  isecomb,  Browtitleld,  $105. 
Black  Flag,  1  year,  Bamnel  Onlid.  Anffasta,  $100. 
Singed  Cat,  1  year,  Mr.  Pillabary,  Unity,  $S0. 
Gray  mare  [no  name]  Oyrs.,  B.  F.  Hersom,  Watervllle, 

$180. 
Lady  Grant.  8  years,  F.  R.  W«  bber,  St.  Albana,  $175. 
Niekhwa,  2d,  9  years,  J.  F.  Unnnewell,  Oblaa  $55. 
Hortenee.   [thoronghbred]  J.  H«  GUbreih,  Kendall's 

MiUa,  ^m. 


Tbaghino  Youwo  Calves  to  Drink.— -I 
think  I  have  discovered  a  new  and  much  easier 
and  better  mode  of  teaching  young  calves  to 
drink,  than  any  of  the  old  ways  practiced  by 
my  father  and  neighbors  in  the  olden  time, 
and  by  most  people  to  the  present. 

My  practice  is  to  take  the  calf  from  the  cow 
at  tbe  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  fasten  it 
with  about  six  feet  of  rope  in  a  box  stall ;  I 
then  milk  the  cow,  and  standing  off  just  far 
enough  for  tbe  calf  to  reach  me,  I  wet  my  fin- 
ger with  milk,  put  it  in  its  mouth,  and  gently 
lower  my  hand  until  it  is  immersed  in  the  milk 
in  the  pail — ^let  it  continue  to  have  the  finger 
untikl  have  gj^^n  it  enough.  This  I  call  les- 
son No.  1.  The  second  lesson  is  given  in  this 
wise:  Dip  the  finger  in  the  milk  and  place  it 
in  its  mouth,  and  when  you  have  brought  its 
mouth  in  contact  with  the  feed,  gradually  with- 
draw your  finger  and  the  thing  is  done.  ^  It 
may  be  necessaxy  to  repeat  this  at  the  third 
time.  The  secret  is  that  you  must  stand 
just  far  enough  so  that  the  calf   can  just 


reach  the  pail  of  feed,  as  the  rope  will  then 
be  taut;  and  hence  he  cannot  reach  you  or  butt 
over  and  spill  his  milk  or  feed.  I  have  prac- 
ticed this  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  had 
no  trouble  to  teach  calves  to  drink. — 8,  V. 
Van  Fleet f  Ncfikumberland  Co,,  Pa.,  in  Co, 
Gent.    

rJJOWHB  BBDB. 

To  cultivate  flowering  plants  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, requires  as  much  care  in  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  soil  as  any  other 
crop,  ao  one  would  expect  to  grow  a  crop 
of  cabbages  in  soil  overrun  by  the  roots  of 
trees  and  shaded  continuously  by  their  dense 
foliage ;  yet  how  often  do  wo  observe  flower- 
ing ^ants  placed  in  such  curcumstances,  pro- 
ducing a  few  meagre  flowers  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  perhaps,  and  dwindling  and  dying 
as  soon  as  a  few  dry  sunny  days  occur.  Most 
summer  flowering  plants  blossom  on  the  points 
of  branches,  and  therefore  to  produce  a  con- 
tinuance of  flowers,  there  must  be  a  continued 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  true  there 
are  are  some  flowers  adapted  to  shade,  like 
the  fuchsias,  daisies,  &c.,  and  these  should  be 
selected  for  such  positions.  Heliotropes  and 
some  of  the  geraniums  do  well  where  there  is 
sun  only  a  few  hours  a  day. 

Select  an  open  exoosure  where  the  sun  will 
have  free  access  to  tne  plants,  die;  the  ground 
very  deep,  and  dress  heavily  with  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure,  so  that  the  roots  may 
have  some  supporting  resort  when  the  surface 
moisture  faUs. 

A  small  circular  or  oval  bed  ten  or  twelve 
feet  io  diameter,  properly  prepared  and  planted 
with  flowers  from  pots,  will  produce  a  contin- 
ued mass  of  flowers  even  in  the  driest  sum- 
mers. In  arranging  the  plants,  there  is  much 
latitude  for  taste,  and  very  striking  combina- 
tions may  be  secured. 

Rose  beds  are  much  more  beautiful  and  sat- 
isfactory, when  only  a  few  well  known,  hardy, 
and  continued  blooming  kinds  are  employed, 
than  when  planted  indiscriminately,  with  ro- 
bust and  taU-growing  sorts  crowding  those  of 
more  delicate  growth.  In  larger  yards,  where 
f  everal  beds  can  be  made,  there  will  be  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  a  display  of  this  kind  of 
cultivated  taste. — Oermantown  Telegraph. 


Do  Cattle  Loss  thsir  Cxtds? — ^I  think 
they  do  not,  but  I  know  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons who,  as  soon  as  an  ox  or  a  cow  is  taken 
sick  from  any  cause,  (and  of  course  the  ani- 
mals do  not  chew  their  cud  while  sick)  make 
them  a  cud ;  some  using  codfish  skin  and  sweet 
elder  bark  and  yeast,  another  preparing  a  wad 
of  hay  in  some  mysterious  way,  another  giving 
a  piece  of  salt  pork.  Of  course  none  of  these 
things  will  hurt  tbe  animal.  Tbe  question  is, 
where  do  they  get  the  first  cud  P  it  is  certain- 
ly not  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  put  into 
the  calfs  mouth ;  on  the  contrary,  the  little 
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calf  at  three  or  four  weeks  old  is  seen  chewing 
his  cud. 

In  my  opinion,  when  animals  are  taken  sick, 
no  matter  what  causes  the  sickness,  they  stop 
chewing  their  cud  from  the  same  reason  that  a 
person  loses  his  appetite,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  restored  to  health  by  letting  nature  hare 
its  coarse,  or  by  assisting  nature  with  some 
mild  medicine,  they  get  well,  and  their  appe- 
tite returns  and  they  will  raise  and  chew  their 
cud  as  before. — Cor.  WeHism  Rural. 


AQiBlOUI/rUBAX*  mCMB. 

•—Big  rocks  or  heaps  of  stamps  look  well  when 
draped  with  grape-Tines. 

»B.  W.  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  recently  sold  100 
^    long  wooied  sheep  fbr  92000.   They  were  to  go  to 
Utah. 

--It  is  estimated  that  ftill  one-liiird  of  the  sheep 
in  Weathersfleld,  Vt.,  that  came  to  the  bam  last 
fSfdl,  hare  died  daring  the  winter. 

—  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  fertility  of 
soils  under  stone  walls  is,  the  gradoal  wasting 
away  of  the  stone  composing  them,  by  the  action 
of  the  elements. 

—A  man  in  Pennsylvania  in  preparing  rhubarb 
stalks  for  market,  ttirew  the  leares  to  his  pigs. 
The  next  momiag  fire  out  of  nine  were  dead, 
three  appeared  convalescent,  and  one  looked 
doubtful.  They  exhibited  eveiy  symptom  of 
poison. 

—The  Indiana  legislature  has  located  the  Agri- 
ooltnral  College  at  or  near  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe 
Oonnty.  The  legislatore  of  Ohio  after  much  de- 
1)ate  and  maDOsnyring  daring  several  past  sessions, 
has  just  adjourned  without  agreeing  upon*  a  loca- 
tion for  the  proposed  Agrlcaltural  College  of  that 
State. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says 
he  has  broken  heps  of  the  habit  of  eating  eggs  by 
keeping  a  setting  hen  upon  the  nest,  and  removing 
the  eggs  every  night.  His  hens  that  got  so  bad 
that  they  would  "go  fbr"  a  nest  in  a  flock  as  soon 
'  as  they  heard  a  cackle,  were  broken  of  the  habit 
entirely  by  this  means. 

—When  my  bees  were  in  box  hives,  says  Mrs. 
Tapper,  I  never  omitted  looking  on  the  bottom 
board  of  each  one  every  morning,  and  destroying 
the  worms.  Every  one  left  soon  becomes  a  miller, 
capable  of  laying  many  eggs,  that  become  worms 
very  soon— every  one  destroyed  puts  an  end  to 
four  possible  generations  in  a  single  season.  De- 
stroy every  ^oorm  in  spring,  and  you  can  have  no 
millers  hatched  in  your  hives  that  season. 

— O.  S.  Murray,  of  Warren  Co.,  Oliio,  writes  the 
Cotmirywian  that  his  experience  and  observation 
Is  against  the  use  of  any  of  the  preparations  for 
seed  com  for  planting—such  as  tar,  snlphur,  salt- 
petre, salt,  or  even  warm  or  cold  water.    He  wants 


com  kept  on  the  cob  as 'near  as  possible  to  the 
time  of  planting.  Presupposing  the  selection  of 
the  best  ears  for  seed— ears  with  grains  covering 
both  ends  of  the  cob  as  perfectly  as  possible— be 
would  plant  all  the  grains  from  end  to  end  of  tbe 
ear. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Bwral  New  Yorker  be- 
lieves that  the  English  sparrow  Imported  into  New 
York  city  a  few  years  since  will  prove  a  great  peat 
to  the  farmer.  In  England,  he  says,  fh>m  the  time 
the  wheat  begins  to  fill  in  the  ear  till  it  is  put  Into 
the  bam  or  stack,  every  field  must  be  guarded 
fh>m  eArly  dawn  till  sundown,  every  day,  by  the 
bird-keeper  with  gun  and  rattle,  or  they  wonld 
make  awAil  havoc.  At  the  time  mentioned  tbej 
assemble  in  the  villages  and  cities  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  go  In  flocks  of  thousands  all 
over  the  adjacent  country  every  day  to  do  their 
destructive  work. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  who  Uvea 
in  a  part  of  Missouri  where  little  else  than  wooda 
are  seen,  says :  when  we  cut  timber  at  any  time  of 
the  year  except  July,  August  or  September  the 
process  of  seasoning  is  so  very  slow  that  the  tim- 
ber becomes  infested  with  innumerable  quantities 
of  worms,  and  tbe  smaller  limbs  will,  in  a  few 
months,  fall  to  the  ground  firom  natural  decay. 
But,  by  cutting  timber  in  July,  August  or  Septem- 
ber, the  bodies  of  the  trees  season  hard  and  are 
not  troubled  by  the  worms,  whilst  the  smallest 
twigs  remain  sound  at  least  three  or  four  times  as 
long  as  those  of  timber  cat  in  the  winter  or  spring. 

—To  make  a  rat  and  mouse  proof  house  Mr. 
James  M.  Hartwell,  of  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  tells  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club  to  take  some  mortar  and 
bricks,  and  after  the  frame  of  the  house  is  up  and 
boarded  and  the  partitions  set,  lay  one  or  two 
thicknesses  of  brick  between  every  stud,  both  on 
the  lower  and  upper  floors.  Then  lath  and  plaster 
to  the  floors,  and  put  on  a  narrow  mop  or  wash- 
board, not  so  high  as  to  have  the  upper  edge  come 
above  the  brick.  As  the  rats  and  mice  gnaw  in, 
just  over  or  under  the  washboards,  bricks  thus 
laid  will  make  the  house  rat  and  mouse  proof,  at 
an  expense  of  $5.  Would  It  not  also  make  the 
house  damp  ? 

—In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  J. 
A.  Whitney  of  the  New  York  Farmers*  Club,  ^ald. 
of  trees  commonly  used  as  fnel,  none  contain  so 
mucii  potash  as  the  elm.  Beech  is  rich  in  potassa, 
and  so  is  walnut.  Pine,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tains so  little  that  its  ash  Is  not  worth  saving. 
Oak  has  eight  per  cent,  of  potassa  but  a  large 
amount  of  lime.  Ashea.  vary  in  weight  with  the 
moisture  they  contain.  If  a  bushel  weighs  twenty- 
flve  pounds,  one  buys  In  it  from  two  to  five  pounds 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  when  the  wood  was  bard. 
For  agricultural  uses  oak  wood  ash  is  as  good  as 
any  on  account  of  the  lime  it  contains ;  Ibr  potash, 
elm,  beech,  birch  and  maple  should  be  chosen. 
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SZTBAOTB  AND  SBFUMB* 


7R0TH  HOPPBKS. 

I  bsTe  had  U  in  reserve  ever  since  last  snmmer 
to  write  you  concerning  tlie  new  insect  or  bog  that 
has  done  so  much  mischief  in  this  and  other  porw 
tions  of  Vermont,  dnring  the  past  two  or  three 

Kara.  It  Is  believed  by  some  that  the  quantity  of 
J  grown  on  some  fields  was  one-third  less,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  depreciation  of  quality,  on  aooount 
of  the  sapping  of  this  insect.  1  have  seen  no  no- 
tice of  this  new-comer  either,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Farm  BR  or  any  other  agricultural  Journal.  The 
first  appearance  noticed  is  a  little  mass  of  white 
froth  or  foam  near  the  bottom  or  centre  of  the  grass 
stock.  Imbedded  in  this  foam  wiU  be  found  two 
small  bugs  (probably  male  and  female),  which  for 
8ise  and  i^pearanoe  have  often  been  mistaken  for 
young  grasa-hoppers. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  I  believe  to 
be  this— the  insect  taps  the  stock  and  the  Juice  is 
blown  into  these  minute  babbles  by  the  breath  or 
eshaiation  from  its  bodv.  I  have  watched  them 
with  some  Interest  to  determine  if  possible  what 
beeomet  of  them—whether  they  take  "to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away,"  or  burrow  in  the  ground,  or 
what  not.    But  the  mystery  is  yet  unsolved. 

Although  to  u$  this  proves  to  be  ''something  new 
under  the  sun,"  an  Entomologist  who  reads  this 
may  perhaps  reeogniae  an  old  and  familiar  ac- 

auaintance,  and  be  able  at  once  to  assign  them 
leir  proper  name  and  place.       E.  K.  Baxter. 
SAaron,  Ff.,  1860. 

Rbmarks.— There  was  something  said  in  the 
papers  last  season  in  relation  to  this  insect.  If  it 
Is  not  the  fh>th-hopper,  or  frog-hopper  described  in 
Harris'  book  on  Insects— and  this  has  been  denied 
by  some — we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  insect  in  New  England. 
The  annexed  cut  is  of  one  of  them.  Like  other  in- 
sects they  are  more  abundant  some  sea- 
sons than  others.  It  is  said  that  after 
alighting  upon  the  grass,  they  perfo- 
rate the  stem  with  their  beaks  and  take 
in  such  quantities  of  it  that  it  oozes  out 
of  their  bodies  in  the  form  of  little  bubbles  which 
soon  completely  covers  them  up.  Will  Dr.  Hart- 
well  of  XVilkinsonvIlle,  Mass.,  or  some  one  familiar 
with  natural  history,  reply  more  AiUy  to  the  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Baxter. 

CCLTTVATIOll  OF  TOBACCO. 

Will  the  editors  or  the  correspondents  of  the 
Farmbr  inform  me  of  the  best  way  of  raising 
totwcro  ?  !>• 

ChUtemdon,  Vl.,  May  10, 1869. 

Bbmarxs.— The  editors  respond  by  saying  that 
in  their  opinion  the  best  way  of  cultivating  tobacco 
is  not  to  cultivate  it  at  all.  To  raise  tobacco  in  New 
England  three  things  are  necessary,  a  warm  loca- 
tion, rich  land  and  lots  of  the  best  manure.  Have 
you  all  these  in  Chittenden  ?  The  farmers  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  considerably  south  and  on  lower 
hmd  than  yours,  find  the  season  barely  sufficient 
for  the  maturity  of  the  plant.  Perhaps  ftw 
branches  of  farming  require  more  practical  experi- 
ence than  this.  In  the  first  place  the  plants  must 
be  started  in  a  hot-house  or  highly  manured  seed 


bed.  These  require  mnch  care  and  labor  In  weed* 
ing,  &c.  The  Boannre  is  generally  spiead  and 
ploughed  in  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the 
last  ploughing,  which  is  usually  done  Just  befbre 
setting  the  plants.  The  land  Is  then  harrowed,— 
some  preferring  fiat  culture,  others  hill  up.  The 
hills  are  prepared  with  the  hoe,  and  phosphate^ 
fish-guano,  &c.,  applied  in  the  hill,  before  setting 
the  plants.  Then  come  the  cut  worms,  and  after 
yon  have  fought  them  to  the  death,  and  even  be- 
fore yon  have  conquered  them,  the  large  green 
tobacxx)  worm  is  found  boring  holes  into  your 
"Havana  wrappers."  The  weeds  and  the  worms 
will  keep  you  busy.  All  other  work  must  give 
place  to  this.  Whatever  other  cn^  is  neglected, 
the  tobacoo  patch  never  is  by  cultivators.  Then, 
two  or  three  weeks  before  cutting,  the  "topping" 
and  "Buckering"  is  attended  to.  There  is  said  to 
be  a  certain  leaf  which  indicates  whore  the  top 
should  be  severed,  but  it  is  also  said  that  much 
practice  Is  required  for  Its  successful  operation. 
Then  the  curing  is  another  particular  and  nice  per- 
formance, which  requires  skill  and  proper  appara- 
tus and  shelter.  But  then  all  this  comes  after  the 
manure,  of  which  the  largest  pile  of  the  best  quality 
must  always  be  secured.  The  Connecticut  River 
tobacco  ndsers  buy  western  com  by  the  carload, 
and  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  fall  and  feed  them  high 
to  make  their  tobacco  manure.  And  this  must  be 
done  every  year,  as  no  beast  will  eat  the  tobaoeo ; 
and  if  they  did,  what  would  the  manure  be  wortti  ? 
These  farmers  bought  Maine  oxen  last  fall  in  only 
fair  order  at  eight  and  a  half  cents  per  pounds  live 
weight,  and  last  week  some  of  the  same  oxen  were 
sold  at  the  same  price  at  Brighton,  after  hav- 
ing been  transported  back  and  forth,  and  having 
been  fed  on  meal  all  winter.  But,  then,  profit  or 
no  profit  on  feeding,  the  spring  crop  of  manure 
must  be  had  or  the  fhll  crop  of  tobacco  will  cer- 
tainly be  missing. 

JBRSBTB  nr  RHODB  ISLAND. 

I  flrequentiv  notice  among  the  correspondents  of 
your  valuable  paper  mention  of  importers  and 
breeders  of  Aldemey  and  Jersey  breeds  of  cattle, 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  bat  have  never 
seen  any  mention  of  this  State.  Now,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, there  are  gentlemen  on  this  island  who  import 
and  breed  some  of  the  finest  Aldemeys  and  Jerseys 
that  I  ever  saw  in  this  country.  Among  them  are 
Robert  Maitland,  Esq.,  who  formerly  owned  Comti, 
the  king  of  Jerseys,  as  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Crosier, 
which  name  he  certainly  deserves.  Daniel  Fear- 
ing, Esq.,  has  some  beautiftit  animals  that  he  im- 
ported last  vear.  Col.  George  E.  Waring  has  quite  a 
number  of  pure  stock.  George  F.  Wilbur  has 
some  twelve  or  more  pure  bred,  and  Philip  Cas- 
well, Esq.,  some.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  certahily 
think  that  these  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  some 
notice'for  the  time  and  money  expended  by  them 
in  improving  our  breed  of  cattle.  And  I  sincerely 
hope  that  some  one  who  can  write  an  article  for 
your  valuable  paper  will  encourage  them  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  noble  endeavors. 

A  Constant  Farmbr  Rbadbr. 

Newport,  R.  /.,  Mat/  11, 1869. 

Remarks.^Wc  are  always  glad  to  publish  facts 
in  relation  to  improved  stock  and  improved  farm 
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managemeDt  generally.  We  employ  correspon- 
dents, ransack  oor  exchanges,  and  do  all  in  oar 
power  to  collect  these  facts,  and  feel  that  breeders 
and  ftrmers  do  not  consult  their  own  Interest  in 
relying  on  others  to  adrertlse  the  people  of  their 
operations.  "The  gods  help  those  who  help  them- 
seWes,"  and  if  a  man  pats  bis  light  under  a  bashel 
or  shats  it  np  in  a  stable,  onght  he  to  complain 
that  his  neighbors  don't  know  that  it  is  bamtng  ? 


IKQUIRT  ABOUT  DRAIIT  TILB. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  fbom  a  correspondent  in 
West  Gloucester,  Mass.,  about  the  size,  shape  and 
cost  of  drain  tile,  we  copy  the  following  finm 
**Fr«neh*9  Farm  Drainage^"  which  is  the  best 
work  on  the  sut^ect  yet  published  in  this  country. 

*'Drain  tile,  he  savs,  are  made  of  clay  of  almost 
any  qnalicy  that  will  make  bricks,  moulded  by  a 
machine  into  tuDes  or  into  half-tube  or  horse-shoe 
forms,  usually  fourteen  inches  long  before  drying, 
and  burnt  in  a  fhmace  or  kiln  to  be  about  as  hard 
as  what  are  called  hard  burnt  bricks.  They  are 
usually  moulded  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
varying  with  the  sise  and  form  of  the  tile.  The 
sixes  vary  from  one  inch  to  six  inches,  and  some- 
times larger,  in  the  diameter  cf  the  bore.  The 
forms  are  also  very  various  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  matters,  as  effecting  the  elAciency, 
the  cost  and  the  durability  of  tile  drainage." 

The  burnt  tiles  are  about  thirteen  inches  long. 
The  two-inch  sell  at  the  factory  for  about  $18  per 
thousand  pieces,  and  larger  sixes  at  an  Increased 
ooet.  It  was  recently  stated  that  there  are  over 
fifty  manufactories  of  drain  tiles  in  New  York, 
and  there  are  several  in  New  Bngland.  J.  £. 
BdmoDd  &  Co.,  394  Federal  street,  Boston,  adver- 
tise both  drain  pipe  and  that  glased  for  sewerage 
aad  other  purposes. 

OBION  8BTS. 

I  should  feel  greater  pleasure  in  replying  to 
your   correspondent,    "E.  R.  C,"  and  another 

somebodv  without  any   name of  Boxbury, 

Mass.,  if  thev  had  appended  their  names,  yet  I 
will  answer  their  inquiries. 

I  generally  grow  several  sorts  of  onions.  When 
my  black  seed  onions  require  thinning  out  in  the 
bed  the  Moomd  time,  I  draw  out  those  with  the 
largest  bulbs,  about  the  size  of  horse  beans,  and 
lay  them  on  the  ground  in  rows  to  dry.  They  will 
enlarge  considerably  after  being  drawn.  Let  them 
lie  till  the  tops  are  all  quite  dry  aad  dead,^no 
matter  if  they  have  a  shower  of  rain  or  two  upon 
them,  if  turned  over  often  to  dry  again.  When 
quite  diy  I  tie  them  up  in  small  bunches  by  the 
tops,  and  hang  them  up  where  the  sun  can  shine 
on  them,  taking  care  to  stow  them  out  of  frotft 
way  in  wmter.  Soon  as  spring  opens  put  them  in 
rows  about  six  inches  apart  each  way,  and  we  get 
early  green  onions,  either  to  eat  green  as  a  salad  or 
to  use  with  *'sage*'  for  stuffing  ducks  to  roast. 

Potato  onions  I  plant  twelve  inches  apart  each 
way,  on  not  too  rich  soil,  bat  that  well  pulverized. 
Bich  soil  makes  the  bulb  grow  to  a  larger  size, 
but  they  rot  and  won't  keep.  Multiplyers  and 
Shallots  I  plant  on  good  soil.  I  find  the  Top  or 
Tree  onion  to  pay  the  best  here,  as  they  are  a  sure 
crop.  I  plant  the  large  balbs  for  raising  the  seed 
on  good  lich  t-oil,  and  let  the  little  bunches  of 
small  one8  remain  on  the  old  stalk  till  it  is  quite 
dried  and  dead — then  gather  the  tops,  spread  on  a 
boarded  fioor  to  dry,  and  put  away  in  open  baskets 


or  boxes  with  many  holes  or  cracks  to  admit  cf 
plenty  of  air,  til  1  the  next  spring.  Pull  the  buncbea 
to  pieces,  and  plant  each  little  bo  lb  §eparaiefy 
about  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  the  rows  be- 
ing wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  hoe  between  tfaem. 
These  small  onions  bring  good  crops  of  large  onea 
if  kept  clean  from  weeds  and  planted  on  good 
rich  soil.  I  snppose  the  above  is  what  your  cor- 
respondents requires  to  know  about  onion  seta. 

JoHB  Whatmorb. 
Sttdgnofih  FVuwi,  ) 

DtmleUh,  /^.,  April,  27, 1860.  { 

PEACHES  IB  VBBBOBT. 

I  have  a  small  place  and  am  a  great  lover  of 
fhiit,  especially  peaches ;  but  our  latitude  is  Just 
beyond  the  peach  limits.  Could  we  not  succec^d 
by  training  flat  so  as  to  cover  as  we  do  grapes  ?  I 
have  procured  a  few  pits  from  Michigan  of  eariy 
varieues  to  try  with,  thinking  that  natural  will  do 
better  than  grafted  trees.  I  am  located  about  two 
and  one  half  miles  ftom  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Apples,  pears,  cherries  and  pluma  do 
very  well;  peaches  were  productive  here  when 
the  conntij  was  new.  L.  M.  Macombxh. 

North  Ferruburg,  Vt^  1860. 

Bbmarks.— For  several  years  past  peaches  and 
peach  trees  have  failed  in  most  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land where  they  once  flourished.  Many  anticipate 
a  return  of  former  fruitfulness.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  we  saw  fine  plates  of  peaches  grown  by 
the  late  S.  Earl  Howard  and  other  gudenera  in 
Burlington.  The  broad  lake  at  that  place,  how- 
ever, protects  vegetation  ftom  early  fiiU  fhMta, 
which  we  suppose  it  would  not  do  at  your  distance 
ftom  its  shore.  Branches  of  evergreens  placed 
around  peach  or  other  tender  trees  serve  to  pro- 
tect them  in  winter.  The  plan  of  growing  them 
in  pots  or  tubs  which  can  be  removed  to  the  cellar 
in  the  winter  has  been  considerably  practiced,  on 
a  small  scale. 


SOFT  SHELLED  BOOS. 

What  is  the  cause  of  hens  laying  soft  shelled 
eggs?  Is  it  not  abortion?  I  have  frequently 
found  them  under  their  roost,  but  do  not  remem- 
ber of  ever  findhig  them  in  a  nest 

L.  M.  Maoombbb. 

NoHhFerruhurg,  Vt,,  1860. 

BEMABK8.»This  is  BO  uucommou  event  in  the 
poultry  yard.  The  hUe  Mr.  Bement  suggested 
that  it  might  be  caused  by  the  hen  hitting  herself 
against  the  side  of  the  building,  or  striking  hard 
on  the  floor,  in  alighting  from  high  roosts.  Hiss 
Biddy's  ambition  is  never  satisfied  short  of  the 
top  pole,  and  instead  of  coming  down  in  the  morn- 
ing by  degrees,  as  she  went  up  the  evening  before, 
she  takes  a  single  lei4>,  and  often  Jars  her  basket 
severely  in  alighting;  apparently  forgetting  how 
Ikt  and  clumsy  she  is. 


XKBB-KKOCKINO  H0B8B8. 

Can  anv  of  the  readers  of  the  Fabmer  tell  how 
to  shoe  a  knee-knocking  horse  so  that  he  will  go 
clear  ?  Should  the  outside  or  the  inside  heel  of  the 
shoe  be  made  tlie  heavier  ?  or  should  they  be  of 
the  same  weight,  and  the  toe  heavy  or  light  ?  I 
believe  a  knee  knocker  hits  with  the  toe. 

E<ut  Madison,  Me.,  1869.  IIeadbk. 
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fiHOBINO  DISSAfiBD  OR  VAULTT  HORSES. 

As  U  ifi  getting  fasbionable  to  crack  down  new 
thiDgx,  it  may  be  hardly  safe  for  me  to  take  two 
steps  to  tbe  front  from  fear  of  being  blown  np,  yet 
when  the  Farmer  came  here  la^t  week  with  in- 
qniry  aboat  shoeing  a  knee-knocking  horse  so  that 
he  would  go  clear,  I  thonght  would  I  run  the  risk. 
I  have  had  more  than  twenty  years*  experience  in 
shoeing  horses,  inclading  those  wiih  corns,  qnar^ 
ter-cracks  and  bad  limbs  generally,  in  several  of 
the  Eastern  and  some  of  ttie  Sontbem  dtles.  I 
hare  also  read  the  works  of  a  number  of  authors 
np'tn  hor^e- shoeing,  and  have  conversed  with  a 
great  many  horsemen.  And  I  would  say  to  our 
irlend  '«R.ader"  that  horses  must  be  shod  accord- 
ing to  I  heir  individnal  peculiarities,  circnmstances 
and  condition — that  scarcely  any  two  should  be 
treated  alike.  Hence  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  nor  any  general  directions  given.  But  if 
"Reader"  will  give  me  a  more  definite  description 
of  his  horse,  whether  of  a  nervous  or  sluggish 
temperament,  whether  light-limbed  or  clumsy, 
whether  a  foxy  or  logy  traveller,  I  will  give  direc- 
ttona  that  will  do  no  harm  at  least. 

Please  Inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
an  American  edition  of  Youatt  on  the  Horse,  and 
at  what  price,  and  oblige  a  Haverhill,  Mass.  boy 
and  A  Shobimo  Smith. 

Baai  Rumford,  Me.,  May  5, 1869. 

Rbmarxs.— A.  Williams  &  Co.  advertise  Yonatt 
on  the  Horse,  with  notes  and  additions  by  Spooner 
and  Randall,  sent  for  9lJX^,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price* 

RAISnrO  OOMMOK  P0TAT0B8  7R0M  8BT8. 

Though  my  experiment  is  not  complete.  I  will 
give  it  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
of  **Snbscriber"  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer. 

I  made  a  cold  flrame  about  March  17th,  into 
which  I -planted  potatoes  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  apart  and  two  inches  deep,  and  let  them  re- 
main until  April  16.  By  that  time  tbev  were  up 
%bout  one  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  looked  as 
well  as  any  potatoes  that  I  ever  saw.  Then  I 
transplanted  them  into  open  ground.  Some  of  the 
sprouts  were  planted  with  the  seed  on,  others  with 
tbe  sprouts  on,  as  an  experiment.  They  have  been 
set  out  about  three  weelu,  and  I  think  that  a  per- 
son eonld  not  tell  which  were  planted  with  the 
seed  on,  and  both  both  look  very  thriftv,  and  are 
almost  ready  to  bloom.  As  to  the  yield  I  cannot 
say  as  yetT  but  will  let  yon  know  when  they  are 
matured.  Thev  were  planted  on  a  southern  slope 
on  one  of  the  £lisabeth  Islands,  in  Buzzard*8  Bay. 
There  has  been  no  frost  there  since  April  9.  The 
potato  is  called  the  *'Seven  Weeks,"  from  Prince 
Sdward's  Island.  f.  h.  m. 

NnD  Bedford,  Maes.,  May  8, 1869. 

OABTIKO  THB  WITHERS. 

Toprevent  the  barbarous  practice  allnded  to  by 
llr.  Pnilbr,  of  Putney,  Vt.,  I  would  say  that  bv 
washing  the  protruding  part  with  alum  water  it 
may  generally  be  returned.  It  should  be  held  in 
place  until  it  begins  to  shrink,  when  the  hand 
should  be  gently  removed,  and  the  cow  rubbed  on 
the  back  for  a  short  time.  I  have  never  known 
this  treatment  to  ftdl  of  effecting  a  cure. 

Langdon,  X.  H,»May  3, 1869.  W.  F.  Loomis. 

OROWINO  CELBRT. 

Seeing  an  article  in  the  Farmer  on  growing  cel- 
ery, I  beg  to  give  my  mode  of  growing  it. 

I  put  down  two  lines  eighteen  inches  apart ;  and 
dig  a  trench  about  twenty  inches  deep,  running 


north  and  south.  Then  pat  in  a  good  layer  of  rot- 
ten barnyard  manure,  with  a  layer  of  tine  soil; 
fork  it  over  well ;  add  more  manure  and  more  soil ; 
mixed  well  together,  till  within  about  eight  inches 
of  the  top.  Trim  off  the  top  of  plants  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Plant  with  a  stick  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart.  Cover  over  the  trench  with  boards 
to  keep  off  the  sun  tilt  the  plants  have  begun  to 
grow  and  hold  up  their  heads.  In  about  nine  days 
I  hold  up  each  plant  with  one  hand  gently,  and 
with  a  little  stick  I  scrape  along  on  each  bide  of  the 
plants  and  put  a  ytxj  little  soil  to  them ;  this  I  do 
about  every  other  day  till  the  plants  are  up  above 
the  trench.  I  go  on  in  same  way  till  it  requires 
banking  up  with  the  spade.  While  in  the  trench 
I  give  the  plants  plenty  of  water.  If  treated  in 
this  maimer  a  good  long  stick  of  white  celery 
will  be  the  result.  John  Whatmore. 

Bridgnorth  Farm,  DunMth,  lU.,  May  3, 1860. 


CVTTIRO  FEED. 

In  one  of  your  Massachusetts  papers,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ellsworth  says,  'Cutting  and  mixing  feed  I  have 
tried,  but  could  not  see  that  I  gained  enough  to 
pay  the  extra  labor."  I  have  had  a  feed-cutter— 
*<self-sharpening,"  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  cost  $17 
—for  three  years  and  think  it  has  paid  for  itself 
every  year,  even  on  a  small  farm  of  seventy  acres. 
My  horse  has  had  but  little  hay  the  past  winter, 
having  been  fed  mostly  straw,  and  for  three  weeks 
nothing  but  straw,  cut,  with  the  same  qnanti^  of 
meal,  com  and  oats  ground  together,  that  I  would 
have  put  upon  cut  hay,  mixing  the  whole  together 
with  hot  water,  feeding  when  cool.  The  horse  eats 
with  relish  and  has  gdned  in  flesh  throughout  the 
winter.  The  cutting  of  corn-stalks  and  other 
coarse  fodder  for  cows  has  also  great  advantages. 
They  will  eat  it  up  clean,  and  keep  in  better  con- 
dition on  the  same  amount  of  food.  The  manure 
is  finer,  is  more  easily  decomposed,  and  more 
easily  worked.  C.  F.  Dbwet. 

Monipeiier,  Vt.,  April  26, 1869. 

OUT  TIMBER  IK  THB  OLD  07  THB  MOON. 

Though  aware  that  it  is  customary  with  the 
learned  editors  of  some  papers  to  burlesque  the 
idea  of  the  moon  having  any  influence  on  human 
affiUrs,  I  hope  yon  will  allow  me  to  say  to  those 
who  have  been  discussing  the  best  season  for  cut- 
ting timber  to  last,  that  times  and  seasons  are  of 
little  avail  unless  regard  is  had  to  the  age  of  the 
moon.  Timber  cnt  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon 
will  last  twice  as  long  as  that  cut  in  the  first  quar- 
ter. Sixteen  cords  of  green  wood  cut  in  the  last 
quarter  is  worth  twenty  cut  in  the  first.  This  I 
have  proved  by  experiments  on  various  kinds  of 
wood,  continued  tnrough  many  years,  and  ask 
others  to  make  like  trials  for  their  own  satisfac- 
tion and  benefit.  Horace  Felcher. 

BaMer^ld,  Vt.,  1869. 


TO  DBSTROT  DOOX. 

I  wish  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  my 
experience  in  destroying  dock.  In  the  spring  of 
1867,  I  tried  the  experiment  on  one-fourth  of  an 
acre,  and  in  the  spring  of  1868, 1  tried  the  same  on 
one  and  a  quarter  acres,  from  which  I  took  about 
2200  plants,  and  at  haying  time  there  were  less 
than  one  dozen  standing.  My  method  is  to  cut  the 
root  about  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the 
snr&oe  and  carry  them  off  from  the  field.  I  use  a 
chisel  or  some  implement  about  two  inches  wide, 
with  a  handle  of  suflBcient  length  to  enable  the  op- 
erator to  stand  erect  while  using  it.  I  have  no 
particular  time  for  cutting.  Any  time  will  answer 
when  they  can  be  seen.  Rotal  Kinoe. 

WHbraham,  Mast.,  April  25, 1869. 
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1S8BAYS  UPON  VIBIJI  HUBBANDB7. 

We  hsve  before  aa  a  yeiy  interestlog  and  quite 
an  old  book.  The  prelkee  is  dated  at  Killiagwortb, 
December  31, 1747.  Ftobably  KllllDgwortb,  Conn. 
The  title  rons  thns  :•— 

**Bpflays  upon  Field  HmbaDdry  In  New  England.  As 
it  is  or  m«y  he  Ordered.  By  Jabbd  SlliOt,  A.  M. 
Eod-s.  V.  9. 

*- Moreover,  the  profit  of  the  earth.  Is  for  all ;  the  King 
hlm»elf  In  served  By  the  neld.**  Boston :  Printed  and 
sold  by  Ede$  f  OiU,  in  Qoeen  Street.    1700. 

The  preface  opens  by  stating  that  there  are  mn^ 
dry  boolcs  written  on  Hasbandry  in  England,  but 
that  the  climate  and  method  of  management  be- 
tween them  and  ns  are  so  difi^rent,  that  these 
books  are  not  very  useful  to  us.  So  he  thought 
that  books  of  Hasbandry  calculated  to  conform 
more  to  the  circumstances  of  our  country  might 
be  of  great  serrice ;  not  a  history  of  our  practice, 
not  an  account  of  what  we  do  in  our  present  Hus- 
bandry, but  rather  what  we  might  do,  to  our  ad- 
yaacage. 

Mr.  Elliot  was  a  clergyman,  and  it  appears 
that  he  had  some  doubts  whether  the  suggestions 
he  made  would  be  favorably  received  by  farmers, 
for  he  8ay9»**It  may  be  thought  that  a  Subject  of 
this  Nature  is  not  very  suitable  for  one  of  my 
Calling.  But,  certainly,"  he  adds,  <<the  Cultiva- 
tio<a  of  the  Berth  affords  the  most  usehil  Philoso- 
phy, opens  to  us  a  glorious  scene  and  discovery  of 
the  Wisdom  and  Power  of  the  Creator  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  World.  It  is  what  has  employed  Men 
of  Rank  and  Orders,  from  the  Prince  to  the  Peas- 
ant." 

Several  expressions  In  the  preface  to  the  book, 
show  that  the  same  sort  of  prejudice  existed 
against  farming  then,  that  we  have  now ;  that  it 
"was  not  a  genteel  or  profitable  employment."  So 
he  encourages  the  reader  to  hope  that  good  may 
flow  from  his  Essays,  by  showing  that  useful 
knowledge  has  fVequently  come  fh>m  a  quarter 
where  it  was  not  natural  to  expect  it,  by  stating 
that  a  monk  first  discovered  gun*po«?der,  and  that 
the  useful  art  of  printing  was  the  invention  of  a 
soldier.  He  adds,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  our 
best  writers,  that  while  other  parts  of  learning, 
less  at'eful,  have  been  cultivated,  agriculture  has 
been  strangely  neglected.  "Some  suppose  the 
Reason  cf  this  Neglect  is,  that  the  Subject  is  too 
low  for  Polite  Writers.  It  was  not  so  accounted 
by  King  Solomon.  He  did  not  think  it  below  his 
Dignity  ns  a  King,  nor  inconsistent  with  his  Char- 
acter as  a  Preicher." 

He  continues,  and  we  think  with  truth  and  force, 
—''I  rather  think  Husbandry  bus  been  neglected 
as  being  too  high ;  That  is,  Writers  do  not  care  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  Prqjecting,  nor  at  the  charge 
of  Trials  and  Experiments  upon  what  bath  been 
Prelected:  It  being  a  great  deal  easier  to  write  a 
Book  upon  the  known  Aits  and  Sciences  that  shall 
be  accepted  and  applauded,  than  to  write  upon 
Husbandry  so  as  not  to  be  despised:  for  some 
think  we  do  not  need  it,  and  that  we  know  all  that 
can  be  known  abready." 


This  idea^that  ao  many  think  they  know  enough 
ahneady-^has  been  one  of  the  most  stubborn  things 
in  the  way  of  progress  in  agricnltnre.  It  is  just 
so  with  the  sinner.  He  who  thinks  he  is  good 
enough  already,  will  make  no  eifort  toward  refor- 
mation. It  la  our  duty  to  live  in  better  houaes,  to 
have  smooth  roada,  aafs  bridgea  and  labor-saving 
implementa  and  machinea  to  wwk  with,  as  well  aa 
to  be  moral  and  juat  In  all  our  dealings.  What- 
ever tcnda  to  honeat  gain  soda  higher  civilization, 
ia  a  duty  $  ao  imperative  one.  The  parable  of  the 
''talenta"  shows  this.  We  are  not  only  to  subdue 
the  earth  and  make  it  prolific,  but  also  to  make  it 
beautiful ;  and  this  beauty  will  have  a  reflex  influ- 
ence and  make  oar  own  lives  beautiful.  Mr.  Elliot 
hoped  that  if  any  one  thought  him  mistaken,  they 
would  try  their  hand  apon  a  fisw  acres  themselves, 
or  their  heads  in  persuading  people  that  there  was 
still  something  left  to  be  learned  in  agriculture. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Elliot's  time— one 
hundred  and  forty-two  years  ago— there  was  great 
need  of  improvement  in  the  modes  of  locomotion. 
Not  only  need  of  better  roads,  but  of  better  appli- 
ances on  them.  Of  quicker,  cheaper  and  safer 
means  of  tranaferring  persona  and  property  fi-om 
one  point  to  another.  No  one  doubted  that;  but 
hundreda  seemed  to  bellsve  that  the  houaea  in 
which  they  lived  were  good  enough,  and  so  were 
their  cropa  and  animala,  and  menna  of  education. 
Happily,  the  darkness  which  obscured  their  minds 
has  been  dissipated  by  tbe  efibrts  of  an  Elliot  and 
his  followers,  so  that  the  "talents"  with  which  we 
have  been  entrusted  are  put  to  usury,  and  we  are 
in  tbe  way  of  hearing  the  grateful  words,  that  we 
have  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  shall  bo 
made  rulers  over  many. 

We  propose,  hereafter,  to  notice  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Elliot,  and  show  the  pro-^ 
greaa  made  by  thoae  who  haye  aucceeded  him. 


ATBSHIBB  AND   DURHAM  CO^WS. 

The  Vermont  JovmtU  and  Watchman  says  that 
four  gentlemen  in  Milton,  owners  of  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cows,  have  challenged  J.  A.  Shedd,  Esq., 
of  Burlington,  a  breeder  of  Durhams,  to  put  four  of 
each  on  a  farm  together  through  tbe  month  of 
June,  and  "at  the  end  of  the  time,  we  will  weigh  the 
cows,  and  if  the  milk  produced  by  your  Durhams 
shall  outweigh  the  milk  produced  by  our  Ayr- 
shires,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  cows,  we 
will  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  premium, 
provided  that  if  the  milk  produced  by  our  Ayr- 
shires  shall  outweigh  the  milk  produced  by  your 
Durhams,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  cows, 
you  will  pay  us  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
premium." 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  copy  ftom  the 
Country  Gentleman  the  statement  that  the  In- 
verness, Scotland,  Farmers'  Society  lately  dis- 
cussed the  relative  importance  of  these  two  breeds, 
"in  a  national  point  of  view,"  granting  the  Durhams 
to  be  beat  for  flittenlng,  and  the  Ayrahires  as  milk- 
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en.  In  ooncIafloii»  the  chairmaa  snmmed  np  by 
stating  "tbat  the  nnmber  of  members  who  had  spo- 
ken on  each  side  was  equal.  Both  were  doubtless 
right,  for  milk  and  beef  were  alike  necessary,  and  he 
would  say  that  Short-horns  should  be  kept  for  feed- 
ing, and  Ayrshires  ibr  daily  purposes.  He  re- 
garded the  Bhort-homs  as  most  important  in  a  na- 
tional Tiew.  Though  they  were  not  as  good  milk- 
ers as  the  Ayrshires,  they  would  giye  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  to  support  their  calres  and  a  little 
besides.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  would  only  keep 
up  their  calves,  and  no  more,  while  others  were 
nearly  as  good  as  Ayrshires." 


n-W  FUBUOATIOirB. 

Pabsohs  on  thx  Rose.  A  Treatite  on  the  Fropaira- 
Uon,  Oaltare,  and  Hl»tory  of  the  Bom.  By  Bamnel 
B.  P«ir«ons.  New  and  Rerlsed  Edition.  Illustrated. 
New  York :  Orange  Jadd  ft  Co.,  1869.  Boston :  A. 
'milUmafcOo.    216  pages.    Price  $160. 

This  is  a  reyision  and  enlargement  of  a  work 
published  over  twenty  years  ago.  The  rarieties 
axe  classified  and  described,  with  directions  for 
cultiyation,  grafting,  budding,  &c;  operations 
which  are  illustrated  by  excellent  cuts.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  home  experience  the  author  adds  the  in- 
formation derired  flrom  a  personal  inspection  of 
French  and  English  nurseries.  The  history  of  the 
rose  and  of  its  uses  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
is  enliyened  by  many  Interesting  anecdotes.  As 
eyidence  of  the  increasing  attention  given  to  the 
rose,  it  is  stated  that  in  1762  Linnaeus  was  acquaint- 
ed with  only*  fourteen  species,  while  in  1^2  two 
hundred  and  five  were  enumerated,  to  which  con- 
siderable additions  faaye  since  been  made  by  dls- 
ooTcries  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  else- 
where. 


Fbr  ike  New  JEngland  Farmer » 
nCFBOVJOMBlTTB,— HO W    AVD 


I  %hould  like  to  know  how  "&.  N.,*'  of  Randolph, 
Yt.,  got  his  form  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultiyation, 
and  what  he  could  find  to  sell  to  the  amount  of 
1^600  from  a  farm  of  fifty  acres.  A  farmer  here  Is 
doing  well  if  he  turns  off  $500  from  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres,  and  some  do  not  reach  that 
amount  from  twice  that  number  of  acres.  Old 
winter  has  come  back  in  earnest.  About  four 
inches  of  snow  fell  last  night.  x.  s.  n. 

Wimamriown,  VL,  May  8, 1869. 

Remarks. — ^The  above  inquiry  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Editors  of  the  Farmer  to 
'*B.  N."  himself,  who  has  kindly  responded 
as  follows : — 

The  inquiries  of  •'K.  S.  D.,"  as  to  ••bow 
R.  N.^  got  his  farm  in  so  high  a  state  of  cul- 
tiyation, and  what  he  could  find  to  sell  off  from 
a  farm  of  fifty  acres  to  the  amount  of  $600," 
open  a  wider  field  for  discussion  than  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  just  now,  however  much  I 
desire  to. 

In  brief,  then,  I  reply — by  the  practice  of 
.£o.much  common  aewc  as  Providence  blessed 


me  with,  (which,  by  the  wav,  is  not  enough  to 
brag  of!)  and  selling  the  efl&cts !  just  as  every 
other  man  can  and  ought  to  do. 

If  farmers  will  persist  in  fettering  their  in- 
tellects, reason,  common  sense,  as  the^  do  bj 
practically  ignoring  the  means  of  aencnltaru 
grace  that  I  mentioned  in  the  articfe  alluded 
to,  i.  e.,  farmers*  papers,  discussions  and  fairs 
— they  certainly  ought  not  to  wonder  or  com- 
plain if  they  don^t  find  their  farming  ''paj.** 
As  well  might  a  man  complain  of  bem^  hun- 
gry after  havine  purposely  plugged  up  his  ean 
so  as  to  be  unaUe  to  near  the  dinner  bell ! 

Famling  is  a  profesnon^  requiring  not  leas 
study,  investigation,  thought  and  practice,  in 
order  to  success,  than  other  professions ;  in- 
stead of  being  as  is  apparently  often  supposed, 
an  instinct,  requiring  only  age,  or  a  certain 
time^  for  perfect  development. 

As  to  the  ''high  state  of  cultivation*^  of  my 
twenty- three-acre  farm,  I  do  not  claim  or 
think  it  is  really  in  that  state ;  it  is  only  co«a- 
parativdy  so,  t.  e.  in  a  better  condition  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  perhaps  than  those  adjoining 
it ;  for  I  do  not  believe  it  yet  produces  oji«- 
half  what  it  ought  to,  or  what  it  will  within 
five  years,  if  I  donH  ••sell  out  and  go  West**' 
as  my  health  and  mechanical  business  demand. 
What  improvement  I  have  made  has  been  by 
studying  and  practicing  the  fiumer's  proff* 
sion  in  regard  to  making,  saving  and  apply- 
ing plant  food  or  manure — ^rotation  of  crope, 
and  the  time,  manner  and  implements  for  me 
sowing,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  feed- 
inj2^  or  marketing  them — the  kinds,  breeds,  and 
relative  numbers  of  farm  stock,  and  science  of 
breeding  them,  and  best  manner  of  feeding,, 
using  or  selling  them,  &c.,  &c., — as  best  I 
could,  with  several  other  kinds  of  business  to 
see  to,  feeble  health,  and  six  children  to 
'•train  up  in  the  way  they  should  go." 

To  be  a  little  more  explicit.  Every  foot  of 
my  farm  is  excellent,  arable  land,  a  slate, 
loamy  lime  soil,  with  a  little  blue  elay  occasion- 
ally ;  easily  worked,  lying  hi^h  above  all  large 
streams,  and  not  often  injuriously  affected  by 
rain,  drought  or  frost ;  nearly  level,  descending 
slightly  to  the  east,  and  free  from  stones, 
stumps  or  other  obstructions  to  mowers,  rakes 
or  ploughs, — ^it  bein^  a  standing  order  that 
every  stone  or  snag  that  the  plough  hits,  must 
be  duff  out  and  carted  off.  Every  stone,  biff 
enough  to  throw  at  a  skunk,  is  picked  and 
drawn  off  from  each  new  seeded  field  before 
rolling  it. 

The  rotation  is  com,  pumpkins,  potatoes 
and  turnips,  on  green  sward  turned  just  before 
planting,  with  raw  manure  cultivated  in,  and 
a  shovelful  of  decomposed  manure  in  the  hill 
one  year;  wheat,  with  fifteen  to  twenty-one 
bushels  unleached  ashes  to  the  acre,  one  year; 
and  clover  and  timothy  four  to  eight  years. 
Product  per  acre,  last  year,  early  cut,  esc^ra 
hay  3800  pounds ;   sound  com,   85  bushds ; 

Eumpkins,  ten  one-horse  loads ;  potatoes,  300 
ushels ;  turnips,  500  bushels. 
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The  stock  wintered^  the  past  season  is  two 
large,  blooded,  breediDg  mares;  one  6fteen 
hands  high,  stud  colt;  four  Ayrshire  cows; 
two  larse  two-year-old  heifers  and  five  year- 
lings— rally  eqnal  to  thirteen  cows,  besides 
poultry,  bried  dirt,  India  wheat  hulls,  saw- 
aust,  leaves  and  refuse  straw  is  plentifully 
used  for  bedding  in  stables  where  the  excre- 
ments don^t  freeze  in  itxe  coldest  weather. 

Our  house  being  commodious  and  near  the 
Normal  School,  we  rent  some  rooms,  not 
needed  by  our  family  of  eight,  to  self -board* 
ing  scholars,  to  the  amount  of  (150  ty  9225  a 
year. 

Now  as  partially  answering  K.  S.  D.'s  last 
query,  I  will  mention  that  the  hay,  com,  pas- 
turing of  three  acres  and  fall  feed,  oats,  India 
wheat,  English  wheat,  barley,  apples,  potatoes, 
turnips,  com  fodder  and  straw,  pumpkins,  |^ar- 
den  sauce,  berries,  &c.,  which  we  nave  raised 
the  last  season  would  have  sold  at  market  pri- 
ces for  ($1001.47)  ten  hundred  and  one  Qol- 
lars  forty-seven  cents,  and  the  stock,  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  and  poultry  sold,  and  $150  student^s 
rent,  amounts  to  ($950.00)  nine  hundred  and 
fifcy  dollars, — leaving  the  stock  worth  more 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

I  have  found  that  good  stock,  careful  and 
raiiancU  feeding,  cowfortdble  quarters,  pay 
better  than  the  reverse!  Herd-book  calves, 
t,  g.,  at  three  days  old,  readily  sell  for  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  times  more  than  '^scrubs," 
or  no  breed.  A  four-year-old  heifer  has 
just  dropped  her  third  calf.  Her  two  former 
calves  brought  me  $161.00!  One  cow  has 
made  over  ten  pounds  best  butter  per  week, 
for  three  and  a  naif  months  past ;  and  my  mares 
average  me  about  $100,  each,  per  year,  by  sell- 
ing their  colts  at  weaning  time,  besides  work- 
ing on  the  farm,  road  and  tread-wheel,  full 
enough  to  pay  for  their  keeping,  &c.  Good 
butter,  too,  not  only  sells  for  a  higher  price, 
but  is  always  in  demand. 

I  have  also  discovered  that  whenever  any 
man  has  anything  to  sell,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
let  it  be  known  ! !  Raite  extra  eood  stock, 
and  then  take  it  to  the  Fairs,  and  snow  it ; — so 
also  of  all  farm  produce — ^and  there  will  be 
found  no  lack  of  customers. 

Cut  not  less  than  two  tons  of  extra  good 
hay  per  acre,  and  cut  it  early,  before  timothy 
is  in  blossom,  when  it  takes  less  power  to  cut 
it  and  it  makes  better  hay.  Keep  it  well  aired 
with  the  "American  Hay  Tedder,^*  (which  will 
save  the  labor  of  eight  or  ten  hands^  ;  rake  it 
with  **Waraer^s  Revolving,  Sulky  Rake,^^  and 
put  it  into  the  barn,  in  the  best  of  order,  the 
same  day  it  is  cut.  Use  only  the  best  of  all 
&rm  implements;  raise  the  best  of  all  farm 
products,  and  then  sell  them  for  the  highest 
prices.  Keep  well  posted  as  to  market  prices, 
not  only  at  the  East,  but  as  the  Western  prices 
affect  the  Eastern,  know  also  the  Western. 
Have  the  best  fan-mill  and  separator  and 
prepare  your  best  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  for  seed, 
and  sell  it  for  25  to  50  per  cent,  extra  price. 


As  my  sheet  is  full,  I  will  only  add  that  my 
buildings  and  yards  occupy  the  twenty-third 
acre,  so  that  the  crops  are  from  only  twenty- 
two  acres ; — that  half  the  labor  of  one  man 
and  a  horse  will  easily  do  all  the  work,  if  well 
bossed, — (I  have  hired  it  all  done  two  seasons 
for  $70  each,  the  man  finding  team  and  tools) 
-—and  that  if  K.  S.  D.  or  any  other  man, 
wants  more  particulars,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  a  call  from  him,  and  will  do  him  aU 
the  good  I  can,  and  get  all  from  him  possible ! 

R.  Nutting. 

Randolph^  VI.,  May  17.  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OUBINO  OBA88,  OB  DBYXVO  BJkT. 

The  idea  has  become  somewhat  prevalent 
that  grass  after  bein^  cut  can  be  driea  so  much 
in  the  sun  as  to  injure  its  nutritive  value. 
Some  daim  that  drying  darkens  its  color, 
breaks  off  the  leaves  and  turns  the  stock  to 
wood,  and  the  better  way  would  be  to  par- 
tially dry  the  grass,  store  it  in  the  bam  and 
put  on  salt  and  lime  for  a  preservative.  This 
may  be  trae ;  still,  it  is  usually  safe  to  exam- 
ine the  reasons  or  causes  of  results,  espe- 
cially if  such  results  are  contrary  to  our  or- 
dinary observation.  I  believe  that  the  quicker 
and  more  completely  gprass  is  dried  the  better, 
and  that  the  sun  has  no  damaging  effect  upon  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  I  toox  a  handful  of 
clover,  which  is  the  most  difiicult  of  all  grasses 
to  cure,  and  hung  it  in  the  sun  during  the  day 
on  a  post  by  the  side  of  the  house,  and  at 
night  removed  it  so  that  no  dew  could  fall 
upon  it.  After  several  days  its  color  in  blos- 
som and  leaf  was  quite  fresh  and  ereen,  and  on 
chewing  leaf  or  stalk  there  was  the  same  taste 
as  in  freshly  plucked  clover.  The  sun  did  not 
injure  this  sample. 

Then  if  we  consider  the  ingredients  of 
grass,  as  given  in  an  article  in  Hallos  Journal 
of  Chemihtry, — gluten,  sugar  and  starch — are 
any  of  these  substances  injured  by  drying? 
In  making  maple  sugar  in  warm  days  in  spring 
the  sap  and  syrup  speedily  sour  if  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  the  sugar  is  better  if  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  is  effected  quickly.  In  mak- 
ing vinegar  from  maple  sap  or  cider,  the  pro- 
cess is  accelerated  by  its  exposure*  to  the  air 
in  small  quantities,  as  by  filtering  through  a 
barrel  of  shavings.  So  in  wilted  grass,  the 
diluted  sugar  is  not  only  liable  to  sour,  but 
does  sour,  when  laying  through  a  warm  night 
saturated  with  dew. 

If  we  take  the  constituents  of  grass  as  they 
exist,  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  in  com, 
wheat  or  barley,  and  pack  them  in  a  partially 
dried  state,  as  hay  is  often  packed,  and  allow 
them  to  ferment  and  steam  as  hay  is  allowed 
to  do,  the  gluten,  starch  and  sugar  are  speed- 
ily so  changed  as  to  hpoil  the  grain  for  food. 
If  the  housekeeper  uses  meal  from  such  dam- 
aged grain,  she  may  prepare  it  for  food,  but 
those   who   partake   or  it   will   detect  the 
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"mould,"  or  whatever  we  may  call  the  results 
of  the  fermentation.  So  hay  that  ferments  in 
the  mow  till  it  gives  off  a  sour  odor,  and  af- 
terwards becomes  dry,  reveals  doubless  a 
similar  sour  mustiness  during  the  process  of 
mastication.  As  heated  and  musty  grain  is 
not  as  healthy  or  nutritious  as  that  kept  dry 
and  sweet,  we  conclude  that  the  same  is  true  of 
soured  and  heated  hay. 

If  I  could  have  my  hay  made  and  put  into 
the  barn  in  a  perfectly  satis£ictory  manner,  I 
should  desire  a  good  hay  day,  in  which  the  dew 
woulJ  dry  off  early  in  the  morning,  and  be- 
fore it  was  entirely  gone,  say  half-past  seven 
o^clock,  I  would  start  the  mowing  machine 
and  cut  an  acre  an  hour  till  noon ;  then  start 
the  hay  tedder  so  as  to  stir  all  the  grass  cut 
once  before  noon;  then  after  dinner,  if  it 
seemed  desirable,  stir  with  the  hay  tedder 
again,  but  begin  to  rake  with  the  horse  rake 
before  the  grass  is  dry  enough  to  brea  c  badly ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  stirring,  rakine  and 
tumbling  should  be  done  while  the  hay  is  drying 
and  not  af  ler  it  is  so  dry  that  the  leaves  and 
heads  will  break  off  and  be  lost.  At  about 
three  or  four  o^dock,  the  hay  that  \ields  from 
one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  timothy,  red  top 
and  clover  will  oe  dry  in  the  hot  sun  snd 
ready  to  cart,  and  a  smart  gang  of  hands  will, 
if  the  barns  are  conveniently  and  centrally  situ- 
ated, put  the  hay  under  cover.  That  hay, 
if  dry,  will  come  out  in  the  winter  in  good 
shape. 

In  a  poor  hay  day,  I  would  mow,  shake  and 
rake  the  same,  getting  all  the  moisture  out 
possible,  and  if  it  was  half  dried  and  the 
weather  seemed  likely  to  be  unfavorable,  I 
would  get  it  in,  preferring  to  risk  the  damage 
in  the  mow  rather  than  the  effects  of  wet- 
ting. 

The  effect  of  a  shower  is  very  bad ;  much 
of  the  nutriment  in  grass  being  very  soluble, 
as  is  shown  by  the  manner  stockmen  raise 
calves  occasionally.  Put  a  handful  of  hay  into 
a  pail  and  pour  boiling  water  upon  it ;  the  wa- 
ter soon  turns  of  a  dark  color  and  is  quite  a 
nourishing  drink  for  calves,  and  takes  the 
place  of  milk.  Thus  a  shower  of  rain  in  a 
warm  day  upon  hay  must  wash  oat  much  of  the 
soluble  matter,  and  the  soluble  part  is  nutri- 
tious. Thedew  does  not  wash  the  hay,  but  di- 
lutes the  su£ar  so  that  it  is  likely  to  torn  to 
vinegar.  Dew,  however,  does  not  injure  hay 
until  it  is  wilted.  When  it  wilts  it  is  dead, 
and  .unless  dried,  decomposition  commences. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  leave  in  the  field  partially 
dried  hay  free  ih>m  water,  it  keeps  better  in 
cocks  covered  with  hay  caps. 

The  Frasrance  of  Hay. 

Some  contend  that  the  fragrance  or  aroma 
of  hay  is  a  valuable  quality,  and  that  as  thor- 
ough drying  in  the  6un  is  supposed  to  destroy 
the  aroma,  therefore  it  is  a  diinui^e. 

Whether  there  is  any  valuable  nutritious 
quality  in  the  aroma  can  only  be  proved  by  such 


delicate  chemical  tests  as  can  analyze  a  vapor* 
But,  when  we  consider  how  little  fragrance 
has  to  do  with  human  food  we  cannot  suppose 
cattle  more  discriminating  than  man  is.  There 
are  odors  offensive  to  man  and  beast.  Such 
odors  acconmany  the  decomposition  and  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  and 
show  that  they  are  not  fit  for  food.  The  moat 
nutritious  food  is  almost  without  odor,  as  flax- 
seed, all  grains,  whether  whole  or  pulverized, 
starch,  sugar,  salt,  &c.,  and  the  odors  of  food 
are  often  added  by  fragrant  herbs  and  spieea, 
which  often  render  food  unhealthy  and  repul- 
sive to  those  not  accustomed  to  them.  It  is 
evident  that  we  naturally  desire  food  without 
odor,  and  that  it  satisfies  our  appetites,  day 
after  day,  without  causing  us  feelings  of  aver- 
sion. It  is  so  with  the  cattle.  No  odor  is  so 
offensive  to  them  as  that  accompanying  the 
decomposition  of  hay  not  sufiiciently  dried  in 
the  making. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fasaett,  of  this  town,  once  cut  a 
lot  of  grass  by  the  job.  One  afternoon  a 
quantity  was  only  well  wilted  when  it  was  time 
to  cock  it,  either  to  remain  in  the  field  or  to 
be  put  in  the  bam.  The  owner  said  **get  it 
in.^*  It  settled  very  much  in  the  mow,  and 
some  of  it  was  sold  to  the  owner  of  one  cow, 
that  soon  became  sick,  and  only  recovered 
when  fed  again  on  good  hay. 

In  regard  to  the  efiicacy  of  salt  and  lime 
as  preservatives  of  starch,  gluten,  sugar  and 
woody  fibre,  there  are  erroneous  ideas.  These 
are  all  simple  substances  that  keep  forever  if 

Tons  of  potato  starch  are  made  in  northern 
Vermont,  and  in  its  manufdcture  the  desire  ia 
to  dry  it  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble, and  no  salt  or  lime  is  used  to  preserve  it. 
Tons  of  sugar  are  made,  and  tiiat  which  ia 
perfectly  dry  and  stirred  off  so  that  it  can  be 
carried  in  barreb  or  bags  ia  the  most  valuable. 
But  whether  dry  or  damp,  neither  salt  nor 
lime  are  used  to  preserve  it.  The  concentra- 
tion that  results  from  a  perfect  evaporation  of 
water  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  that  evapo- 
ration should  be  rapid. 

In  regard  to  woody  fibre,  I  am  told  by  me- 
chanics that  wood  is  best  when  sawed  into 
boards  and  dried  quickly,  and  never  re-wet ; 
a  statement  that  was  recently  corroborated  by 
Mr.  W.  Bacon  in  a  communication  in  the  Fab- 
MiSR  on  preserving  timber.  A  pile  of  wet 
boards,  closely  packed,  will  mould  and  spoil 
in  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  Therefore  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  grass,  which  embraces  all  theae 
substances,  should  be  thoroughly  dried.  And 
as  an  evidence  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  say- 
ing that  the  goodness  of  grass  can  be  all  dried 
out  of  it,  I  niay  refer  lOso  to  other  articles 
of  merchandise  that  are  preserved  by  drying 
and  still  retain  their  strength,  such  as  hops, 
tea,  medicinal  herbs,  pepper  and  all  kinds  of 
spices. . 

The  sun  has  no  power  to  destrov  vegetable 
matter,  but  is  still  a  safe  and  reliable  assistant 
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to  the  hay-maker,  and  we  venture  to  repeat 
the  old  proTerb— **Make  hay  while  the  8un 
flbines."  z.  B.  J. 

Irasburg^  Vt^  1869. 


J\9r  the  Ntw  England  Farmer. 
EMPZiOYSBB  Ain>  XBiPIiOYBSS. 

^  Among  the  many  important  subjects  to  be 
dLscQSsed  and  understood,  there  is  none  of 
more  importance  than  the  relation  between 
employers  and  emploveea.  This  is  a  relation 
that  must  exist  in  all  kinds  of  business  as  now 
carried  on ;  there  must  be,  of  necessity,  em- 
ployers and  the  employed ;  and  the  two  must 
be  brought  together  in  mutual  and  reciprocal 
relations ;  ana  there  must  be  action  and  reac- 
tion that  will  be  profitable  or  unprofitable, 
advantageous  or  the  reverse,  just  as  these  mu- 
tual and  reciprocal  relatioos  are  pleasant  or 
onpleasant. 

And  in  the  first  place,  in  order  that  the 
relation  may  be  profitable  and  benefidaJ  to 
each,  there  must  be  a  mutual  interest  between 
the  employer  and  the  employees.  If  the  em- 
ployer manifests  no  interest  m  the  welfare  and 
good  of  his  employees,  other  than  he  would  in 
his  horse,  cow,  or  ox,  otily  to  keep  and  use 
for  what  they  will  pay  in  return,  then  at  once 
the  man  is  placed  on  the  level  with  the  do- 
mestic animals ;  his  manhood  is  ignored,  and 
he  passes  for  so  much  bone  and  muscle ;  and 
the  only  question  asked  by  the  employer  is 
'*What  is  the  largest  amount  of  profit  I  can 
realize  from  the  use  of  those  that  I  employ?^* 
And  sometimes  this  is  too  manifest,  not  only 
by  the  ^ployer,  but  by  the  whole  family,  in 
doors  and  out.  Even  the  food  set  before  the 
workmen  is  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  often 
scant  in  quantity ;  anything,  with  such,  is  good 
enough  for  workmen,  forgetting  that  those 
that  labor  must  have  the  necessary  food  or 
/ud  to  keep  up  the  steam.  For  unless  the 
^re  is  kept  bonung,  the  power  must  run  low ; 
and  every  person  thus  shabbily  treated  feels 
it  to  the  ends  of  his  fineers,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible but  that  it  should  operate  upon  the 
amount  of  labor  or  service  performed ;  there 
can  be  no  good-will  or  heartiness  in  it ;  it  must 
be  only  mechanical  and  listless,  eking  out  the 
time. 

Again,  the  kindness,  gentleness  and  sympa- 
thy, which  the  employer  manifests  towards 
those  in  his  service,  will  ever  do  much  to  win 
their  confidence  and  affection.  A  kind  word 
is  never  lost,  and  an  occasional  word  of  com- 
mendation acts  like  a  cordial  to  stimulate  and 
excite  to  the  accomplishment  of  still  more 
worthy  deeds.  And  little  acts  of  kindness, 
and  a  manifest  interest  in  ones  welfare  and 
good,  go  directly  to  the  heart,  and  kindle  in 
return  a  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  all  the 
affairs  and  general  welfare  of  the  kind  em- 
ployer. These  things  will  ever.be  reciprocal, 
and  such  kindness  and  sympathy  are  never 
lost,    but  reap  a  rich  and   ample  reward; 


while,  on  the  other  hand,  coldness,  indiffer- 
ence, frowns,  harsh  words,  fret  fulness  and 
impatience,  manifested  towards  those  em- 
ployed will  ever  be  sure  to  recoil  with  in- 
creased power  upon  the  employer ;  for  these 
send  a  chill  into  the  soul ;  they  dry  up  all 
sources  and  springs  of  affection  an<l  sympa^ 
thy,  and  soon  destroy  all  confidence  and  re- 
spect. No  man  can  long  respect  and  love, 
whatever  the  relations  sustained,  one  from 
whom  he  receives  no  word  of  kindness,  no 
manifestations  of  interest  or  symp$ithy,  but 
sees  only  frowns  and  hears  only  words  of  re- 
proach or  impatience.  Mind  will  act  upon 
mind,  heart  upon  heart ;  they  will  be  drawn 
together,  or  they  will  be  repelled,  jubt  as 
there  is  a  marked  sympathy,  or  the  opposite. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  old  adage  will 
ever  prove  true  that  **molasse8  will  catch  more 
flies  than  vinegar.^'  Many  are  blind,  very 
blind  to  their  own  interest  and  good,  in  the 
way  and  manner  they  approach  and  deal  with 
those  in  their  service. 

Again,  there  is  often  manifested  by  some 
employers  a  certain  kind  of  superciliousn  ss 
or  superiority,  as  though  the  mere  relation  of 
employer  and  employee  advanced  the  one  and 
depressed  the  other ;  wh  le  it  may  be  far  the 
reverse.  A  man  may  find  it  for  his  interebt  to 
engage  in  his  service  one  that  is  far  his  supe- 
rior m  talent,  in  social  standing,  or  in  power 
and  general  influence.  But  engaging  in  the 
service  of  another,  does  not  in  the  least 
change  or  affect  that  superiority.  A  man  by 
engaging  in  the  service  of  another  does  not 
sell  himself  nor  his  talents,  his  social  standing 
nor  his  power  or  influence ;  he  only  engages  to 
employ  his  tah^nts  and  labor,  intellectual  or 
physical,  for  the  good  of  his  employer  for  a 
certain  sum  and  certain  time;  and  the  em- 
ployer has  no  right  on  account  of  this  t^o  affect 
or  assume  any  superiority.  He  has  only  the 
right  to  ask  and  expect  the  service  he  en- 
gaged, and  to  treat  with  kindness  and  respect 
his  employee. 

Again,  it  often  occurs  that  a  person  is  em- 
ployed for  some  special  service,  for  which  that 
person  is  expected  to  have  a  special  prepara- 
tion ;  in  such  cases  that  person  may  be  ex- 
pected to  know  more  than  his  employer,  and 
it  may  be  greatly  for  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer to  consult  with  his  employee  and  listen 
to  his  advice  and  counsel.  And  not  only  in 
such  special  service,  but  if  those  employ  ed  are 
int4'.lligent  and  observing  and  feel  an  interest 
in  their  business  they  oflen  have  ideas, 
thoughts  and  suggestions,  which  may  be  of 
great  benefit  to  their  employers  if  tney  will 
only  receive  them.  And  the  listening  to  and 
receiving  such  thoughts  and  suggestions  exert 
a  good  and  happy  influence  upon  those  sug- 
gesting them ;  it  makes  them  feel  that  their 
employers  have  confidence  in  and  respect  for 
them.  And^here  is  another  true  maxim  or 
adage :  **If  we  wish  to  be  trusted  we  must 
trust ;  and  if  we  wish  others  to  confide  in  ub 
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we  must  confide  in  them.^^  A  jealous,  suspi- 
cious person,  always  suspecting  every  one,  and 
trusting  none,  will  make  everybody  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  him.  We  mi^e  others  to- 
ward us  what  we  ourselves  are  toward  them. 

Again,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  em- 
ployer to  engage  in  his  service  the  best  he  can 
find  and  then  pay  them  a  good  price,  so  that 
the  employee  shall  have  no  just  or  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  that  his  pay  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  his  actual  necessary  wants  for 
support ;  because  if  a  man  is  pressed  down  to 
the  ver^  lowest  point  of  support,  and  must 
strain  himself  to  the  utmost  to  pay  necessary 
bills,  there  is  set  before  him  at  once  the 
strongest  possible  temptation  to  be  di&honest 
with  his  employers. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  ask  and  to  receive 
a  fair  and  liberal  compensation  for  his  services 
according  to  the  iXilative  and  comparative 
value  of  the  service  rendered ;  and  it  is  not 
for  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  try  tc 
sponge  out  of  any  body  labor  for  less  than  a 
fair  price. 

Hundreds  of  boys  and  clerks,  and  sewing- 
girls  and  others,  depending  upon  their  meagre 
salaries  and  pay  for  a  living,  in  our  cities  and 
larger  towns,  are  rendered  dishonest  and  vi- 
cious by  the  wicked,  grasping,  starving  policy 
of  those  who  employ  them.  Boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  must  eat  and  drink,  must 
have  clothes  to  wear,  and  some  place  called 
home  to  have  shelter,  rest  and  sleep;  and 
means  must  be  provided  somehow  to  furnish 
these ;  every  employer  has  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  those  he  employs  and  should  see  that 
they  are  not  actually  suffering  or  driven  to 
extremities.  If  persons  are  honest,  temper- 
ate and  virtuous,  they  have  a  just  and  reason- 
able claim  upon  their  employers  for  such  pay, 
if  there  is  no  phvsical  disability,  as  will  afford 
the  necessities  or  life. 

Again,  when  one  engages  in  the  service  of 
another,  he  does  not  thereby  sacrifice  his  in- 
dependence or  any  rights  or  privileges,  civil 
or  political.  His  employer  has  no  right  to 
dictate  for  whom  he  shall  cast  his  vote  or  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  his  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen. The  employee  has  all  the  nghts  and  priv- 
ileges as  a  citizen  of  his  employers. 

We  are  confident  that  ver;^  many  complain 
of  their  employees  when  their  own  treatment, 
and  manner,  and  indifference,  have  made  them 
to  be  what  they  are.  It  is  too  true  that  there 
are  both  bad  employers  and  bad  employees ; 
yet  generally,  good  and  kind  employers  make 
good  employees.  b.  a. 

Needham,  Mass.,  1869. 


—The  Vermont  Journal  and  Watchman  says 
that  Cassias  Back,  of  Fairfax,  had  a  cow  that  did 
not  seem  to  do  well ;  he  gave  her  medicine  and 
she  *'heayed"  up,  not  Jonah,  but  a  lizard  which 
measured  14  inches  in  length,  and  about  IJ  inches 
thick. 


DI880LVINO  BON1B8.— JlBBTTTiTgnBBfl, 
The  frequent  inquiries  that  are  made  bj 
farmers  upon  these  subjects  indicate  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter  which  will  make  the  foUow- 
ing  articles  from  Dr.  Nichols^  Journal  of  Chem- 
Utry  acceptable  to  a  large  part  of  our  readers. 
The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  b  a  moatkXj 
publication  at  fifby  cents  a  year. 
Erroneous  Views. 

In  some  remarks  made  by  Col.  Daniel  Need- 
ham,  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  upon  the 
bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  commercial  fertil- 
zers,  which  was  presented  as  something  new 
and  valuable,  he  is  reported  as  making  the 
following  statements  :-— 

*'He  said  that  a  most  valuable  fertiliser  could  be 
made  by  taking  four  barrels  of  ground  bone,  one 
earboy  of  sal  phorlc  acid,  and  two  barrets  of  anhes. 
He  sud  that  the  expense  of  this  fertiliser  would  lie 
only  about  eighteen  dollars  a  ton,  and  that  be  did 
not  doubt  the  fertilizer  thus  made  would  be  as 
valuable  as  any  purchased  In  the  market  for  farcy 
dollars  per  ton.  He  stated  the  expense  substan- 
tiallv  as  follows  :— 

4  barrels  bone,  at  $S  60  per  barrel $10,410 

17ft poQoda •mphorlc and,  ...........     63S 

2  barrels  aahea, . S.fiO 

$lT.9ft 

''The  process  of  mixing,  he  said,  was  veiv  sim- 
ple. He  would  take  the  ground  bone,  and,  after 
wetting  it  thoroughly,  allow  it  to  heat,  which  it 
would  do  in  a  short  time ;  then  pour  on  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  afterwards  mix  with  the  mass 
two  barrels  of  ashes." 

Quite  a  number  of  correspondents  have  in- 
closed to  us  slips  cut  from  newspapers contun- 
ing  the  formula,  with  requests  for  an  expres- 
sion cf  opinion  in  the  Journal  respecting  its 
value.  As  regards  this  matter  it  may  be  said 
in  brief,  that  we  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  substances  employed,  but  a  Y&ry  poor 
opinion  of  the  chemistry  involved  in  making 
up  the  mixture.  It  is  proposed  to  do  first 
simply  what  we  have  so  often  recommended 
farmers  to  do,— make  their  own  superphos- 
phate, hy  acting  upon  ground  bones  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  But  that  luso  is  proposed,  which 
we  have  never  recommended, — viz.,  add  ashes 
to  the  mixture,  and  thus  greatly  retard  or  in- 
jure the  fertilizing  influence  of  both  the  supei^ 
phosphate  and  the  ashes. 

Ashes  contain  much  caustic  potash  and  soda, 
and  these  would  be  instantlv  seized  upon  by 
the  free  phosphoric  acid  in  the  dissolved  bone, 
and  locked  up  in  new  combinations, — phos- 
phate of  potash  and  soda.  Thus  several 
agents,  of  high  fertilizing  value  as  they  exist 
in  the  bone  mixture  and  naturally  in  the  ashea, 
would  be  placed  in  a  form  not  so  readily  and 
perfectly  assimilable  by  plants. 

The  mixture  is  quite  unscientific  and  un- 
necessary, and  farmers  had  better  keep  ashes 
out  of  their  superphospate ;  for  as  chemists 
say,  it  is  incompatible.  Adding  ashes  to  fine 
bone,  moistened  with  water,  as  we  have  re- 
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commended,  gives  quite  different  results.  The 
caustic  alkalies  act  upon  the  gelatine  or  the 
animal  portion  of  the  bone,  and  become  in 
pajrt  saponified ;  and  by  abstracting  or  appro- 
priating this  portion  of  the  bony  btructure,  the 
atoms  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  liberated  and 
made  ready  for  plant  food.  The  soapy,  alka- 
line portion  goes  to  form  a  healthy,  robust 
stalk ;  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  gives  full, 
plump  seeds. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  regarding  the 
fertilizer  spoken  of  above,  that  the  prices 
affixed  to  the  substances  are  as  far  from  being 
correct  as  the  formula.  The  cost  of  the  mix- 
ture would  be  nearly  double  the  price  stated. 

DisaolYlnff  Bones. 

We  suppose  as  acceptable  and  useful  ser- 
vice can  be  done  our  agricultural  readers  in 
pointing  out  the  errors  into  which  they  are 
uable  'o  fall,  and  warning  them  against  the 
expensive  and  profitless  experiments  they  may 
be  led  to  undertake,  "as  in  stating  new  facts, 
or  calling  attention  to  new  and  important  dis- 
coveries. They  are  constantly  liable  to  be 
misled  by  the  statements  made  at  farmers'  club 
meetings  and  through  the  journals  professedly 
devoted  to  their  interests.  We  have  recently 
read,  in  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  of 
our  agricultural  papers,  an  editorial  article 
upon  dissolving  bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  in 
wnich  farmers  are  advised  to  collect  large 
quantities  of  bones,  reduce  them  to  fragments 
by  pounding,  and  then  dissolve  them  by  pour- 
ing on  the  acid.  Also  the  same  wise  advice  was 
given  bv  several  (Speakers,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Farmers*  Club.  Now,  this 
is  all  wrong.  Farmers  should  not  be  advised 
to  treat  bones  in  this  way,  as  it  will  certainly 
end  in  disappointment  and  pecuniary  loss. 
Raw  bones  pounded  into  fragments  cannot  be 
fully  and  expeditiously  dissolvod  in  acid ;  and 
whoever  recommends  the  process  has  never 
tried  the  experiment,  or  if  he  has,  he  pur- 
posely misleads.  Fragments  of  bones  no 
larger  than  a  hazel-nut  ma/  remain  in  strong 
or  dilute  acid  for  montlis,  and  may  not  be  per- 
ceptibly acted  upon.  A  bit  of  bone,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  or  oil 
of  viiriol,  is  immediately  attacked  by  it  upon 
the  surface^  and  the  action  goes  on  but  a  little 
while  before  a  film  or  coating  of  insoiuble 
gypsjm  or  sulphate  of  lime  forms  upon  the 
surface,  and  this  prevents  fariher  action.  In 
order  to  dissolve  bony  structures  and  tit  them 
for  plant  food,  they  must  first  be  ground  to 
fine  powder  and  the  finer  the  better,  as  the 
acid  can  then  cut  through  the  little  atoms,  and 
disintegrate  them  entirely.  Coarse  pounded 
bones  should  never  be  placed  in  contact  with 
add  with  the  idea  of  dissolving  them;  they 
will  not  dissolve.  Strong  potash  lye  will  dis- 
solve whole  bones,  and  tberelbrethey  may  be 
packed  in  ashes  under  certain  conditions,  with 
i;ood  results.  If  a  farmer  has  a  quantity  oi 
bones  on  his  premises  which  cannot  conven- 


j  iently  be  ground,  it  is  better  to  bum  them  to 
I  whiteness,  and  in  this  condition  they  can  be 
ground  in  a  common  stone  mill ;  and  the  pow- 
der when  acted  upon  by  acid  forms  most  ex- 
cellent true  superpbot^phate  of  lime,  useful 
for  almost  all  kinds  of  crops. 


AGBIOUIiTUBAIi   ITXM8. 

—A  man  in  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  has  noticed  that 
common  currants  stsadimc  close  to  black  currant 
bushes  were  not  meddled  with  by  the  worms 
which  destroyed  them  in  other  parts  of  his  garden. 

—Messrs.  Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  Old  Westbary, 
L.  I.,  raised  last  year,  nine  rows  of  as  many  differ- 
ent varieties  of  potatoes,  side  by  side,  with  the 
following  result :— Early  Goodrich,  188  bushels 
per  acre;  Early  Samaritan,  06;  Early  Rose,  235; 
Harrison,  265;  Calico,  267;  Gleason,  254;  Yan- 
derveer,  227;  Gardner,  215;  Peach  Blow,  196. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker^ 
after  alluding  to  the  difBculty  of  administering 
medicine  to  horses  in  the  ubual  way,  says  he  now 
holds  up  the  horse's  head  and  puts  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  into  one  of  his  nostrils  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
the  liquid  will  run  down  the  horse's  throat,  with- 
out swallowing  or  effort,  and  without  wasting  a 
drop. 

•»It  appears  Arom  the  monthly  statement  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  of  the  65,972  Immi- 
grants who  arrived  in  this  country  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1868, 4615  were  far- 
mers, 11,769  laborers,  4686  mechanics,  2940  mer- 
chants, 1036  miners,  365  professional  callings,  1612 
servants,  other  occupatioas  940,  without  occupa- 
tion 88,009. 

—By  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment it  appears  that  for  the  nine  months  end- 
ing September  30,  1868,  the  imports  of  raw  and 
fleece  wool  amounted  to  19,354,356  pounds;  and 
for  the  same  period  in  1867  it  was  27,030,029;  val- 
ued at  $3,010,967  In  1868,  and  $4,480,123  in  1867. 
Making  the  cost  of  the  wo  J  thus  imported  during 
nine  months  of  1868,  \bffi  per  pound. 

—Mr.  J.  J.  Parker  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  coal  and  brick  business,  has  im- 
ported from  France  a  Percheron  stallion  for  the 
improvement  of  draft  horses  in  that  section.  This 
horse  is  five  years  old,  over  seventeen  hands  high, 
weighs  1630  pounds,  and  is  of  a  dapple  gray. 
His  sise  and  weight  do  not  prevent  him  from  hav- 
ing in  bis  motions  all  the  lightness  and  grace  of 
the  Arabian  horse,  while  his  disposition  is  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  traceable. 

—In  a  late  article  on  the  ''Deterioration  of  the 
Farming  Interest  In  New  England,"  written  for 
the  Comiry  OeiUieman  by  Levi  Bartlett,  of  War- 
ner, N.  H.,  it  is  said  that  "in  most  of  the  hill  towns 
the  rural  population  have  largely  decreased  within 
the  past  twenty-flve  years ;  and  during  the  same 
period  many  hundreds  of  what  were  once  consid- 
ered good  and  productive  farms  have  been  aban- 
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doned,  the  bntldings  mnoved  and  most  of  fhe 
lands  tbrown  oat  to  pasture,  lai^  portions  of 
which  will  eyentnally  be  covered  with  a  forest 
growth." 

177«, 

Farmer  «t  th«  plough, 
WliiB  milkf  Bg  cow, 
Daaghter  ■pliuUzig  yam, 
in  the' 


Bon  tbraahing 

All  happy  to  a  eharm. 

1860. 

Farmer  gone  to  aee  the  ahowt 

Daughter  at  the  piano, 
Madame  gailv  dresaed  in  aatln, 
All  tlie  boys  leamlog  Latin. 
"With  big  mortgage  on  tbe  farm. 

—At  a  cattle  fair  or  market  held  at  Gaelph,  Can., 
recently  superior  beef  cattle  were  sold  at  4}  to  4}c 
per  pound  liye  weight;  milch  cows  $26  to  $40 
each ;  96  cattle  at  $48  per  head.  At  Mount  Forest 
Fair,  Can.,  oxen  were  sold  at  $70  to  $90  per  pair ; 
steers  $40  to  $55;  cows  $16  to  $25;  heifers  $10 
to  $14,  each.  A  Hamilton  correspondent  of  the 
Canada  Farmer  says  the  American  demand  was 
brisk  lately  for  milch  cows,  but  this  has  slacked 
off  somewhat,  and  he  is  assured  that  cows  that 
two  months  ago  would  hare  brought  readily  $35, 
will  not  now  bring  more  than  $28  or  $30. 

—AlAred  Young,  Trumbull  County,  writes  to  the 
Ohio  Farmer  that  he  has  had  some  experience  in 
feeding  com  boiled  on  the  cob  to  cows,  which  was 
very  unsatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  much  of  it 
was  undigested  and  went  into  the  manure  heap 
where  the  rats  burrowed  and  got  a  good  Hying  at 
the  expense  of  the  cows,  and  the  crows  would 
scratch  over  the  droppings  and  pick  out  the  com 
in  the  field.  Since  he  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
grinding  com  and  cooking  the  meal,  the  rats  have 
left  for  parts  unknown  to  him  and  his  cows  do 
much  better  on  less  feed. 

— ^The  editor  of  the  Germaniown  Telegraph 
says:  'There  is  no  mode  that  we  ever  tried  so 
effectual  in  transplanting  tomato,  cabbage,  canta- 
loupe, or  any  other  tender  plants,  from  the  hot- 
bed, or  from  one  place  to  another,  as  to  prepare  a 
Tcssel  filled  with  manure-water  and  rich  soil, 
about  the  consistency  of  thin  mush,  with  which 
the  roots  of  the  plants  should  be  well-coated  and 
set  in  a  hole  made  with  a  sharp,  round  piece  of 
wood  or  dibble.  After  being  rather  firmly  planted, 
moisten  again  with  manure-water.  We  hare 
never  failed  in  any  transplanting  when  done  in 
this  way,  and  the  trouble  is  very  slight." 

— ^During  a  discussion  about  gapes  in  chickens,  by 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  t>r.  W.  E.  Sanger 
said  that  he  had  been  successful  in  applying  a  very 
little  nitrate  of  silver,  lunar  caustic,  to  the  inside 
of  the  throat.  J.  B.  Lyman  thought  that  many 
would  be  aflraid  to  use  so  powerfhl  a  remedy,  and 
recommended  mixing  pepper  and  sweet  oil  or 
melted  butter  and  swabbing  their  throats  with  a 
small  slender  feather  about  five  inches  long,  the 
plume  stripped  off  on  one  side.  J.  B.  Thompson 
preferred  prevention  to  cure.   As  soon  as  the  hen 


is  off  pnt  her  and  her  family  on  soft  fresh  eaitli» 
and  give  them  cooked  ftwd,  if  meal  is  used;  pr»> 
furred  wheat  screenings. 

—On  reporting  the  discussion  at  the  last  meet 
ing  for  the  season  of  the  Waltham,  Ifass.,  Far* 
mers'  Club,  the  5m<tft0/ remarks,  "the  meetings  of 
the  season  have  been  uniformly  well  attended,  and 
have  fhlly  kept  up  the  interest  of  past  years.  Fall 
arrangements  for  places  and  subjects  for  the  next 
season  have  been  made,  and  in  all  respects  the 
Club  was  never  more  prosperous.  Several  of  oar 
young  farmers  have  joined  the  Club  the  past  sea- 
son, and  by  4heir  presence  and  words  have  added 
to  its  interest.  This  is  a  good  sign.  Our  yooag 
men  too  often  look  to  the  overflowing  city,  when 
the  broad  acres  of  their  fathers  would  yield  them 
a  competence  with  less  of  labor  and  anxiety. 

—The  New  York  Farmers'  Club  in  answer  to  aa 
inquiry  says :  <*There  are  now  five  English  steam 
ploughs  running  in  this  country — one  in  Ken- 
tucky, one  in  Texas,  and  three  in  Louisiana. 
They  cost  about  $15,000,  and  give  great  satisfkc- 
tion,  as  they  do  the  work  of  twenty  or  thirty  horses, 
with  the  labor  of  two  or  three  attendants.  In 
Bngland  there  are  2000  of  these  ploughs,  and  in 
Egypt  400.  They  run  a  gang  of  from  three  to  six 
ploughs,  and  pulverise  as  de^  as  iouxteen  inches. 
They  can  go  much  deeper  if  the  &rmer  wishea. 
Two  or  three  inventors  are  working  out  the  Yan- 
kee steam  plough.  One  proposes  to  build,  for 
about  $3000,  an  engine  that  will  move  back  and 
forth  on  the  line  of  a  wire  rope  iSwtened  at  the 
headlands  to  a  self-advancing  anchor." 

—A.  C.  Thomas,  of  Wisconsin,  says  in  the 
Weetem  Rural^  that,  "If  yon  wish  to  plough  a 
land  ten  rods  wide,  instead  of  striking  out  a  land 
that  width  take  one-half  that  width,  pace  off  five 
rods  from  the  end,  and  set  in  your  plough  and 
plough  to  within  five  rods  of  tbe  other  end  and 
stop ;  now  back  furrow  as  usual  the  required  width 
and  then  turn  a  square  comer  at  tiie  end,  observ- 
ing to  have  the  end  farrow  on  a  parallel  line  with 
the  outside.  By  this  means  yon  will  always  torn 
round  on  the  stubble,  thus  leaving  the  land  an- 
trodden,*  and  instead  of  'dead  ftirrows'  at  the  cor- 
ners you  will  have  'ridges.'  •' 


SXTHACTS  USm  BJSPIiIBS. 


CABBAOB  WOBH8. 

Will  you  please  to  give  me,  through  your  Ex- 
tracts and  Replies,  a  remedy  for  the  caobage  worm  ? 
The  eabt)ages  were  all  destroyed  through  this  sec- 
tion by  a  worm  formed  by  an  tga  or  nit  of  a  white 
butterfly  deposited  in  the  head  oTthe  cabbage. 

AWurgh,  Vt.,  May  17, 1869.       H.  L.  Sowles. 

Remabks.— Perhaps  there  is  no  better  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  cabbage  than  the  fact  that  it  Is 
palatable  to  so  great  a  number  of  insects  and  ani- 
mals,—a  number  that  appears  to  be  steadily  in- 
creasing. Every  part  of  the  plant,  fhim  the  croHn 
of  its  head  to  the  sole  of  its  foot,  fhmishes  food  to 
various  forms  of  animated  natare.   And  who  of  ns 
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bM  ever  eolUTtted  eren  a  gaiden  patch  of  cab- 
tage  without  feeling  the  need  of  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  natnre  and  habits  of  the  wonns  and 
lice  and  bags  which  ao  often  claim  the  lion's  share 
of  our  harvest  ?  Where  can  a  better  argament  Ibr 
agricultaral  colleges  be  fonnd,— we  pot  the  qaes- 
tkm  in  all  serioosnesSy-^han  in  a  cabbage  head  i 
iBsecta  cause  its  roots  to  "Hslab;*'  its  stem  is  sawn 
off  by  the  cut  worm,  or  destroyed  by  the  "wecril ;" 
its  leayes  are  wilted  by  innumerable  lice,  and  now, 
as  onr  correspondent  says,  the  progeny  of  a  white 
butterfly  destroys  the  head  1  And  the  question  is 
for  a  remedy.  Who  can  answer  it  ?  Mr.  Hender- 
son, in  his  <*Oardening  for  Profit,"  a  little  book 
which  we  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  as 
giving  the  experience  of  a  practical  and  successftil 
gardener,  says  that  on  a  strip  of  land  near  the  ocean, 
which  is  filled  with  oyster  shells,  cabbages  hare 
been  grown  year  after  year  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  and  though  manured  with  hog  manure,  and 
CTerythiDg  else,  and  though  the  soil  be  dry  or  wet, 
no  club-root  has  ever  yet  been  seen  there;  while 
on  a  difi^rent  soil,  not  more  than  a  mUe  distant, 
where  ground  is  cnltiYated  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  crop  of  cauliflower 
or  cabbage  clear  ftom  club-fbot  for  two  years  In 
soocesaion.  He  inftra  that  the  '^Commnnipaw 
abore,"  as  the  oyster>sheli  land  ia  called,  eontahiB 
80  mnch  lime  as  to  make  it  Iktal  to  insects.  Henoe 
he  reoommends  the  application  of  lime,  particularly 
in  the  f>rm  of  ground  Ixme,  which  he  applied  aftor 
ploughing,  at  the  rate  of  2O0O  pounds  per  acre,  and 
harrowed  in.  The  experiment,  he  adds,  was 
rather  costly,  but  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

A  correapondent  of  the  Concord,  N.  H.,  Stoits- 
man  says  that  some  ten  years  ago,  while  Tisiting 
the  ftum  of  the  Insane  Avylnm  of  that  State,  he 
waa  much  interested  by  a  field  of  some  three  thou- 
sand  cabbages,  the  largest  and  beat  he  had  ever 
aeen,  while  cm  his  own  farm  the  crop  had  to  M 
abandoned  on  account  of  clab-fbot.  He  waa  In- 
formed that  the  manure  for  cabbages  at  that  insti- 
tution receiyed  all  the  beef  and  pork  brine  and 
waste  salt  of  the  institution,  amounting  to  many 
barrels  each  year;  and  siatt  they  had  made  use 
of  the  salted  manure  they  had  not  ihiled  to  raise 
extra  large  crops,  which  for  years  had  taken  the 
lead  ofall  others  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  and 
county  fiairs. 

To  avoid  the  cut-worm,  plant  on  new  ground, 
and  a  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
says,  open  the  hills  as  for  potatoes ;  put  in  a  shov- 
elful of  night  soil  and  dry  muck,  or  any  good  com- 
post of  manure,  except  hog  manure,  cover  slightly 
and  on  this  sow  a  dozen  or  more  seeds,  so  as  to 
have  some  plants  for  on  occasional  enemy,  and 
gradually  thin  out  to  one  or  two  plants  in  a  hill. 
Hoe  often  night  and  morning  when  the  dew  is  on, 
and  sift  on  ashes  and  plaster  to  help  keep  away 
bugs,  &c. 

In  this  connection  we  print  the  foUowlog  valua- 
ble communication,  Just  received  :«^ 


Tm  OABBAOB  WSSTIL. 


When  I  sent  my  communication  concerning  the 
onion  worm,  I  promised  if  it  was  worthy  a  pUioe 
in  the  Fabmbr,  I  would  give  more  of  my  experi- 
ence. I  often  see  the  inquiry  in  the  papers,  what 
will  destroy  the  cabbage  weevil  ?  Nothing  will 
destroy  it,  witbont  destroying  the  plant.  It  is  the 
olK^pring  of  a  fly,  and  is  the  onion  maggot. 

Butterflies  or  millers  produce  nearly  all  the  in- 
sects tliat  are  such  a  peat  to  the  farmer  and  gar- 
dener. I  once  placed  a  caterpillar  with  yefiow 
middle  and  black  ends,  under  a  glass,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  placed  one  with  red  middle  and  black 
ends  under  another  glass.  The  first  produced  five 
flies  or  millers  which  proved  to  be  the  veritable 
onion  fly,  the  other  one  produced  four  flies  or  mil- 
lers of  about  the  same  siae  of  a  yeUowish  brown 
color. 

Shspecting  that  I  had  fbnnd  tiie  author  of  the 
cabbage  weevil,  I  viaited  my  garden  early  a  few 
mornings  and  canght  the  creatures  at  their  work. 
I  immediately  hoed  my  cabbage  and  put  a  handfol 
of  wood  ashes  around  eactrpumt.  I  was  on  the 
right  track.  In  a  short  time  my  plants  where  the 
fly  had  been  at  work,  began  to  wilt.  I  took  a 
shovel  and  removed  a  shovelfol  of  earth  where  the 
plants  stood,  carried  it  away,  and  replaced  it  with 
other  earth,  and  set  my  plants  and  put  aahes 
-around  them.  I  had  conquered.  Some  may  in- 
quire what  time  I  put  on  the  ashes.  About  the 
third  or  fourth  time  I  hoe,  and  again  the  next  hoe- 
ing; no  matter  how  many  times,  ashes  are  a  good 
fertilizer.  Try  it  gardeners.  I  have  not  been 
troubled  since  I  found  out  the  author  of  the  weevil. 

Cheitea,  VL,  1869.  0.  Hott. 

Wc  are  aware  that  all  this  does  not  answer  Mr. 
Sowlea'  question,  and  we  confess  that  we  are  not 
able  to  answer  it.    Who  Is  ? 


A  GOOD  BABK. 

I  want  to  build  me  a  bam  which  will  contain 
forty  tons  of  hay  and  accommodate  twenty  head 
of  cattle  and  two  horses. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  give 
me  some  plans  for  such  a  bam.  I  want  one  that 
will  not  cost  more  than  81M0,  and  should  rather 
build  one  lor  $1000  or  $1200,  if  for  that  money  I 
sonid  build  one  that  would  answer  my  purpose. 

You  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  good  convenient 
bara  is  a  very  nseftil  appcndaga  to  a  farm,  and 
hoping  I  never  shall  have  occasion  to  build  but 
one,  I  want  to  consult  a  number  of  plans  and  try 
to  suit  myself  the  first  time. 

A  TouKo  Fabmbb. 

Alfred,  ite^  May  4,  1869. 

BsHABXs.^These  fictitious  signatures  are  very 
inconvenient,  as  well  aa  improper.  The  rale  of 
Editors  not  to  take  any  notice  of  a  communication 
without  a  responsible  name,  ought  to  be  enforced 
in  every  case,  and  we  have  nearly  made  up  our 
minds  to  throw  every  one  of  the  kind  directly  into 
the  waste  basket.  If  requested  to  do  so,  we  will 
withhold  the  name  firom publication;  but  it  should 
always  be  given,  if  not  as  a  Kigoature,  as  a  guar- 
antee of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Bot 
farmers  are  so  exceedingly  modest !  If  "Tonng 
Farmer"  had  sent  us  his  address  we  would  have 
forwarded  him  one  or  two  plans  which  we  have 
published.  That  in  the  Weekly  Fabmbr  of  Feb- 
raary  6,  Monthly,  page  148,  we  consider  a  very 
good  one.  Our  neighbor,  Mr.  J.  Dent,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  has  one  constmcted  on  that  plan.   The 
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more  we  examine  bams  and  the  more  we  nse 
them,  the  more  ikyorable  is  our  impression  of  the 
adTantages  of  that  design.  It  is  adapted  either  to 
a  cheap  or  an  expensire  stractore. 


ONION  FLBA.— APPLICATION  OP  BVPIXPHOSPHATB. 

In  mj  younger  days  I  was  a  ikrmer,  bat  fbr  the 
last  forty  oddyean  I  luiTe  resided  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  Two  years  ago  I  retnmed  to  the  Old 
Granite,  my  native  State,  and  commenced  forming, 
at  whicn  I  f^l  rather  a  norice,  bat  thns  for  hare 
succeeded  better  than  I  anticipated.  Last  year 
raised  from  less  than  half  an  acre  of  land  Datch 
dandelion  or  chicoory,  which  brought  me  $186  in 
market.  All  my  other  crops  were  fair.  This  year 
I  am  using  the  superphosphate  and  would  like  to 
inquire  of  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  corres- 
pondents, what  quantity  slioald  be  put  in  the  hill 
for  corn  and  potatoes,  and  the  process  of  mixing 
it  with  the  earth,  as  I  understand  it  will  not  do  to 
drop  the  seed  on  the  raw  phosphate.  Also,  what 
will  destroy  the  Insect  that  takes  the  young  onion 
as  soon  as  it  is  up.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to 
raise  onions  here  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  a 
small  bug  or  flea.  Is  there  anything  that  will  de- 
stroy them  ?  B.  B. 

Stmford,  Bkie  JUdge,  N.  H.,  Ifoy  17, 1869. 

Bbmabxs.— The  questions  in  relation  to  the 
superphosphate  were  answered  in  the  Fabmbb  of 
May  1.  In  the  Fabmbb  of  April  24,  we  published 
a  preventive  of  the  onion  maggot,  which  lias  been 
very  destructive  of  late  in  many  sections.  The 
application  of  hot  water  has  also  been  recom- 
mended for  the  same  purpose.  But  we  suppose 
our  correspondent  refers  to  another  insect,  a  little 
bug  that  is  also  very  troublesome.  Abundant 
seeding,  a  sprinkling  of  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  &c , 
with  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  are  among  the 
preventives  recommended. 

DI8BA8B  AXONO  SKOTBS. 

I  don't  see  why  farmers  or  others  writing  fi>r  in- 
fbrmation  through  the  columns  of  the  Fabmbb, 
like  "S.  P.  I.,"  of  Washington  County,  Vt.,  bhould 
use  initials  or  a  fictitious  signature  unless  they 
have  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  names. 
For  one,  I  always  feel  a  greater  pleasure  in  reply- 
ing to  a  correspondent  with  a  name  than  to  one 
without  a  name. 

I  had  some  pigs  afltected  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  were  '^S.  P.  I.*'  somebody's,  but  I  don't  know 
what  to  call  the  disease.  Mv  pigs  were  in  my  cat- 
tle fold  where  all  out-door  feeding  was  done,  and 
all  muck  from  stables  was  thrown,  and  in  which 
the  pigs  rooted  and  wallowed  at  pleasure.  They 
were  fed  with  sour  milk,  whey,  and  bnitermiik. 
Thev  grew  well,— not  a  nicer  lot  of  pigs  in  the 
whole  neighborhood.  One  day,  one  of  them, 
while  eating,  tumbled  over  as  if  drunk,  seemed  to 
breathe  with  great  difOcnlty,  and  died  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Next  day  another  died.  It  puz- 
zled me  to  know  what  ailed  them.  Next  morning 
after  feeding  them,  and  while  looking  and  thinking 
what  a  nice  lot  of  pigs  they  were,  one  of  them 
squealed  out  as  if  it  had  been  stabbed  with  some 
sharp  instrument;  threw  up  its  bead,  turned  over 
on  its  back  and  was  dead  in  five  minutes.  I  opened 
It  but  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  death 
The  hide  was  of  good  color  and  free  fh)m  blotches ; 
gall  and  bladder  all  right ;  nothing  in  stomach  or 

Sits  to  indicate  any  stoppage  or  inflAmniiition ; 
mrt  good  color  and  fat;  lights  somewhat  in- 
flamed. Four  died  one  day.  Thinking  from  the 
symptoms,  the  milk  might  be  too  heavy  food  for 


the  stomadi,  I  put  it  all  into  the  swill  tub  together 
with  the  dishwashing,  soap  suds,  chamber  lye^  a 
little  bran .  and  small  potatoes  hoOed  and  mashed.  I 
fed  all  alike,  big  and  little.  The  pigs  soon  got  lean 
andsembby  looking,  batlloatno  more  of  them. 
Tliey  all  lived,  and  with  one  exceptton,  made  good 
bacon  pigs ;  but  not  so  heavy  as  the  same  breed 
did  the  year  before.  After  changing  their  fbod  I 
was  quite  satisfied  the  milk  was  too  heavy  fted  Ibr 
them.  For  instance,  put  a  young  calf  to  suck  on 
an  old  milch  cow,  and  it  is  a  great  chance  if  the 
calf  don't  die.  The  old  milk  is  too  heavy  for  the 
calf  to  properly  digest.  John  Whatmobb. 

Bridffnorth  Farm,  DimMA,  /tf .,  Ajuril  28,  1809. 


PBAI7D— flBBABBD  AND  PVLLBD  WOOI/— >PIEXJ> 

MICB. 

Is  it  a  flraad,  and  actionable,  to  break  up  fleeoea 
of  pulled  wool  and  put  the  same  with  the  tagginga 
and  enclose  in  the  sheared  fleeces  ?  There  is  a 
tradition  that  pulled  and  sheared  wool  will  noft 
work  together. 

The  season  is  very  much  the  same  as  last  year 
at  this  time.  There  are  still  many  fine  snowdrifts, 
and  Mt.  Mansfield  shows  keen,  sharp  and  white 
against  the  western  sky.    The  field  mice  liave  en- 

Sineered  a  good  deal  during  the  winter,  but  I 
on't  believe  they  have  done  any  damage.  In  ex- 
change for  a  few  gross  bulbs  they  have  harrowed 
up  the  surface  and  loosened  matters  and  things 
generally.  Uabx  Sanbobn. 

Orange  Co.,  Vt,  May  16, 1869. 

BBMABB8.— What  is  fhmd }  Worcester  deflnea 
the  word,  *<deceit,  cheat,  guile,  deception,  trick* 
artifice,  subtlety,  stratagem,  imposition."  If  yo« 
agree,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  to  sell  sheued 
wool,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  fhmd  to  deliver 
anytldng  else,  and  think  that  by  so  doing  yoa  sub- 
ject yourself  to  an  action  for  tort  If  a  man  bar- 
gains  for  sheared  wool  you  have  no  right  to  give 
him  pulled  wool,  thonipi  it  may  be  even  more  val- 
uable to  those  who  want  it  than  that  sheared.  If 
one  bargains  for  sweet  applet,  it  is  a  fhiud  for  the 
seller  to  deliver  sour  apples,  though  the  latter  maj 
command  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  the 
fbrmer.  It  is  frandulent,  dishonest,  treacherous^ 
not  to  do  as  we  agree. 

BBMBDT  POB  HOBN-AXL. 

I  have  used  tne  following  remedy  for  horn-ail  ia 
cattle  for  years  with  gpod  success,  both  with  my 
own  creatures  and  those  of  my  neighbors.  I  have 
known  it  lo  ikil  in  but  very  few  cases,  and  in  those 
the  animals  were  almost  dead  before  anything  was 
done. 

If  you  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  columns, 

8 lease  give  it  publication  for  the  benefit  of  farmers : 
ne  gill  French  brandy,  a  lialf  ounce  oil  of  spike, 
a  hair  ounce  origanum,  (all  can  be  obtained  at  any 
apothecary).  Rub  the  hollow  between  the  horns 
and  give  ginger  tea  p.  b.  f. 

FitzMUam,  N.  H.,  May  11, 1869. 


BPPBCT  OP  OUTTIMO  OBA88    CLOSB    WITH    SCTTHB 

OB  MACUINB.  , 

I  have  heard  some  farmers  say  that  mowing  ma- 
chines cut  the  grass  so  close  to  the  ground  that  our 
meadows  are  running  out.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
manner  of  cutting  close  with  a  machine  more  in- 
Jurioos  to  the  land  than  cutting  equally  close  with 
a  scythe  ?  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  grass  on  the 
farm  on  which  I  now  live  was  ti^in  and  short,  and 
unless  the  scythe  was  well  crowded  down  the  best 
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put  of  the  hay  was  left  on  the  groand.  conse- 
qnently  I  hftTe  always  mowed  as  dose  as  I  ooald* 
At  that  time,  about  five  tons  were  taken  firom  ten 
acres ;  now  twenty  tons  are  cat  on  the  same  land. 
▲  IMut  of  this  land  has  been  ploofjhed  and  ma- 
nnred.  The  rest  has  neither  been  plooghed  nor 
manured,  except  by  foddering  oat  some  stacks  of 
hay  upon  it,  and  by  putting  some  plaster  upon  it. 
On  a  farm  within  dgnt  of  mine,  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors formerly  raised  large  crops  of  grass.  His 
men  mowed  quite  high,  learing  ayeir  long  stubble. 
The  grass  soon  bepm  to  fail  on  that  farm,  and 
though  they  now  try  to  cut  closer,  there  is  not 
much  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  hay  secured 
as  formerly.  I  should  like  to  know  what  fanners 
have  to  say  to  these  facts. 

Snow  fell  here  on  the  second  of  May  to  Che 
depth  of  four  inches,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth 
about  as  much  more  fell.  Fabm bb. 

WalUngford,  R.,  Jfay  16, 1809. 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OB, 

HOW    TO    MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 


BT     AHMB     O.     HALB. 

[Sntered  according  to  Act  of  Oongreu,  in  the  year 
1866,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  ft  Ck>.,  in  the  Clerk's  Oiflce  of  the 
Diatiiet  Court  Ibr  the  District  of  lCas«aobiisetta.1 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOUBB     Clbakxvo. 

Into  the  most  beautiftil  homes,  and  under  the 
most  vigilant  eyel,  dust  and  decay  will  intrude 
their  unwelcome  presence.  So  stealthy  and  insid- 
ious are  their  encroachments,  that  besides  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  them  at  bay  by  daily  attention  to  or- 
der and  cleanliness,  every  one  knows  there  must  be 
especial  occasions  for  inspection  and  renoTation  of 
our  dwellings,  and  ererything  belonging  thereto. 

In  many  minds  fearfhl  ideas  of  toil  and  disorder 
and  discomfort  are  marshalled  under  the  head  of 
this  duty  of  house  cleaning;  and,  indeed,  these 
occasions  are  too  often  carnivals  of  riot  andconfh- 
sion ;  yet  they  need  not  be  laborious  nor  unpleas- 
ant. Energetic  and  systematic  management  at  the 
head  of  the  family,  combined  with  good-natured 
persererance  and  general  neatness  and  thrifty  cal- 
culation, will  make  them  seasons  of  Jollity  and 
merriment,  abounding  in  healthftal  excitement  and 
improvement. 

Such  a  passion  have  some  persons  for  the  ex- 
citement of  house  cleaning  that  they  take  the  fsver 
twice  a  year,  passing  through  it  regularly  fall  and 
spring ;  %ut  where  there  is  good  attention  and  care 
in  every-day  matters  of  tidiness  an  annual  attack 
is  snfScient,  and  the  spring,  when  everything  in 
Nature  renews  its  freshness  and  beauty,  seems  the 
most  proper  time  for  its  occurrence.  But  do  not 
begin  the  renovation  too  early  ;  not  until  the  cold 
storms  of  May  are  over,  and  June  gives  hints  of 
summer  arxaDgements;  the  garden  having  been 


made  (because  by  the  loosening  of  the  earth  much 
dust  and  soil  find  their  way  into  the  house)  and 
the  plants  for  indoor  culture  the  next  winter  started 
on  Uieir  new  lives. 

During  some  of  the  rainy  days  in  May,  it  is  well 
to  bring  ftom  the  cellar  all  the  cabbages  and  the 
beheaded  stumps  that  are  standing  in  the  trenches 
where  they  have  been  wintered,  the  turnips  also, 
and  the  beets.  Set  them  along  the  sunniest  side  of 
the  garden,  in  mellow  soil,  and  their  young  sprouts 
will  fhmtsh  you  with  salads  and  greens  for  several 
weeks.  Then  bring  up  and  set  out  the  onions,  for 
rareripes.  Sprout  the  potatoes  that  are  kept  for 
the  table  and  move  them  to  the  coldest  and  dark- 
est place  you  have.  Pick  over  your  apples;  if  they 
are  damp  put  them  hi  clean,  dry  boxes  or  barrels. 
Wash  with  strong  soapsuds  every  barrel  or  bin 
that  has  held  vegetables  or  flruit.  If  wood  or  coal 
is  kept  in  the  cellar  remove  all  chip-dirt  and  refose 
of  the  coal,  as  well  as  all  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
to  the  compost  heap  in  the  garden.  Then  take 
down  the  cobwebs  and  scrub  off  all  mould  flrom 
the  walls  and  ceiling.  Scour  the  shelves  and  clos- 
ets with  hot  strong  suds,— if  there  are  traces  of 
mildew,  or  stains  of  any  kind,  use  plenty  of  sand 
with  soft  soap.  Whether  the  walls  of  a  cellar  be 
of  wood  or  stone,  or  its  floor  of  cement,  bricks, 
planks,  stones,  or  the  bure  earth,  every  vestige  of 
decay,  and  all  litter,  should  be  removed  therefhnn 
before  warm  weather,  or  the  health  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house  will  suiftr  ftom  the  noxious  vapors 
rising  thence. 

A  good  cement  fbr  cellar  floors  can  be  made  of  a 
mixture  of  lime,  coal  ashes  and  water.  Then  there 
is  the  hydraulic  cement,  conmionly  used  for  this 
purpose  when  mixed  with  sand  or  gravel.  It  can 
be  bougbt  at  a  reasonable  price  of  dealers  in  lime. 
The  plastic  slate,  too,  is  said  to  make  excellent 
flooring.  A  cemented  floor  is  much  easier  to  keep 
dean  than  any  other  sort,  and  a  woman  can  apply 
the  cement. 

Cellars  that  are  Infested  with  insects  should  be 
provided  with  tables,  on  which  to  keep  articles  of 
food.  These  tables  ought  to  be  scoured  frequently. 
Upon  them  green  leaves  of  sage,  or  tansy,  and 
sprigs  of  southernwood  should  be  laid— replaced 
with  fresh  ones  when  dry.  The  legs  of  these  tables 
should  be  set  in  pans  of  water,  to  be  kept  filled 
through  the  summer;  this  water  and  the  leaves 
will  be  the  destruction  of  red  emmets,  black  ants, 
and,  sometimes,  larger  vermin.  Keeping  wood  in 
the  cellar  often  brings  insects  there. 

Tour  closets  and  tables  being  cleaned  and  set  in 
order,  every  part  of  the  cellar  except  the  floor 
should  be  whitewashed.  For  this  get  a  few  pounds 
of  unslaked  lime,— large  lumps  of  the  newest  you 
can  buy. 

Put  the  lime  into  a  wooden  pail  or  tub ;  pour  on 
it  warm  water  and  stir  it  till  it  is  a  thick  paste. 
Then  throw  in  a  small  handful  of  salt  and  pour  on 
slowly,  stirring  the  while,  cold  water-*rain  water  is 
best— till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  milk.    (Some 
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persons  add  a  cap  of  sugar  to  ererj  gallon  of 
whitewash,  to  make  it  adhere  better.)  Stir  the  wash 
frequently  while  nsing  from  it.  Apply  it  with  a 
whitewash  brush^a  small  one  with  a  short  handle 
is  the  most  convenient  for  a  woman's  nse.  A  yery 
little  lampblack  gives  this  wash  a  slate  color ;  the 
same  of  red  ochre,  a  rose  color ;  indigo,  a  bine ; 
yellow  ochre,  baff,  or  cream  color.  These  coloring 
substances  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  thoroughly  stirred  Into  the  whitewash  just  be- 
fore it  is  used.  A  colored  wash  gives  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance to  basement  rooms,  and  light  cellars,  as 
well  as  to  pantries  and  store  closets,  while  the  lime 
of  the  mixture  has  a  cleansing  effect. 

After  the  cellar  has  thus  been  cleaned  let  its, 
doors  and  windows  be  kept  open  the  larger  part  of 
every  fair  day ;  if  screens  made  of  wire  netting  or 
strainer  cloth  are  substituted  for  both  windows  and 
doors  through  the  summer  you  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  fresh  air  without  fear  of  the  intrusion  of  ani- 
mals. About  this  time— before  your  garden  is  made 
—it  is  well  to  see  that  fenoes  and  out^bniidiogs  are 
in  good  rq^,  to  dear  out  drains,  and  to  look  af- 
ter the  Gonaition  of  water-butts  and  cistems—so 
that  yon  need  not  be  troubled  in  your  busiest  time 
by  the  consequences  of  a  neglect  of  such  things. 
If  fences  and  the  outside  of  your  buildings  need 
painting  you  will  probably  have  to  employ  a  man 
for  that  purpose;  but  I  know  one  Udy,  intelligent 
and  highly  cultivated,  who  painted  herself  theout- 
side  of  her  house,  as  high  as  she  could  reach,  be- 
fore callhig  for  a  man's  help ;  and  another  who  had 
the  window  blinds  taken  off,  and  then  painted  them 
at  her  leisure. 

The  wash  mentioned  for  cellars,  etc.,  is  a  very 
good  substitute  for  paint  upon  fences  by  mixing 
with  a  gallon  of  it  a  quart  of  good  flour  paste.  A 
very  brilliant  and  nice  wash  is  made  of  prepared 
chalk,  Paris  white,  as  painters  call  it,  and  glue. 
Get  half  a  pound  of  frosen  glue,  (the  white,  light 
kind)  ponnd  it  and  mix  with  cold  water,  then  pour 
on  boiling  water— about  three  quarts-  and  stir  in 
the  chalk— ten  pounds  to  half  a  ponnd  of  glue ; 
then  add  more  water  till  the  mixture  is  of  the 
thickness  of  milk.  Apply  in  the  same  manner  as 
lime- wash. 

If  yon  need  paint,  get  a  small  keg  or  pall  of  white 
lead  mixed  with  oil,  two  or  three  quarts  of  boiled 
oil,  and  the  same  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Mix  a 
portion  of  the  lead  with  a  quart  of  the  oil,  enough 
to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream ;  then, 
for  a  glossy  paint  add  only  a  pint  of  the  turpentine ; 
for  a  dead  or  lustreless  white,  a  quart ;  if  you  wish 
it  to  dry  quickly  get  a  little  of  the  patent  drying 
mixture  and  stir  altogether  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
A  small  quantity  of  lamp  black,  Yenitian  red,  or 
yellow  ochre,  mixed  wiih  a  little  oil,  and  stirred 
into  this  white  paint,  as  each  is  needed,  will  give 
different  shades  of  slate,  brown,  red,  yellow,  clay, 
or  stone  color.  To  keep  the  lead  or  the  mixed 
paint  from  hardening  and  drying,  the  vessels  which 
hold  either  mnst  be  filled  up  with  cold  water,  and 


covered  closely,  except  when  in  use.  Thus  cared 
for  they  will  remain  fresh  for  months.  It  is  good 
economy  to  own  two  or  three  paint  brushes  of  dif- 
ferent sises.  Keep  them  In  water  in  warm  weather 
—when  there  is  occasion  far  their  frequent  use. 
Clean  them  with  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the  fkll, 
and  let  them  remain  dry  through  the  winter. 

These  matters  having  been  attended  to,  look  to 
your  wardrobes,  closets,  drawers  and  chests. 
Dnst  them  nicely,  and  if  they  need  washing,  nse, 
as  for  all  nice  cleansing  purposes,— not  the  number- 
less powders  and  soaps  so  loudly  advertised  and 
puffed  for  their  labor-saving  qualities,  which  are 
generally  iujnrlouS  both  to  the  paint  and  the  hands 
of  the  washer, — ^but  a  harmless  and  most  excellent 
preparation  of  yonr  own,  made  in  the  following 
way : — One  bar  of  hard  soap  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  dissolved  in  fbor  gallons  of  hot  rain  water, 
which  is  kept  over  the  fire  till  the  mixture  is 
ready  to  boil.  Then  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd 
of  borax  and  one  pound  of  common  washing  soda 
—finely  pulverized.  This  makes  a  soft  soap,  of 
which  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water 
gives  a  suds  strong  enough  for  all  sorts  of  wash- 
ing or  scrubbing. 

If  auy  receptacles  for  clothiug  are  not  com- 
pletely tight  the  cracks  should  be  covered  with 
strips  of  paper  pasted  over  them ;  and  if  you  ham 
any  fears  of  the  moths,  sprinkle  benzine  very 
plentifully  within  and  about  them,  and  among  the 
woolens  placed  therein  put  cedar  chips  or  shavings 
and  tobacco  stems.  Furs  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken,  and  hung  in  a  draught  of  fresh  air  a  day 
or  two  before  being  laid  awa^;  then  placed  in 
thick  paper  bags,  with  a  little  gum  camphor;  the 
bags  pasted  very  tightly— not  a  crack  or  a  crevice 
anywhere  to  admit  air.  No  moths  can  then  attack 
them  from  the  outside,  and  if  any  should  chance 
to  remain  after  the  shaking,  the  camphor  will  de- 
stroy them.  But  many  sins  are  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  moths  that  are  really  perpetrated  by  our 
common  house-flies  and  those  little  silvery  fiah-iike 
insects  that  are  called  shiners^  Spirits  of  turpea- 
tine,  or  benaine,  sprinkled  about  the  haunts  of 
these  latter  insects  will  cause  them  to  "skedaddle." 
When  the  flies  abound,  all  furs  and  woolens  should 
be  kept  well  covered  from  them,  and  death-dealing 
potions,  in  the  shape  of  saucers  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  cobalt,  sugar  and  water,  or  the  "Lightning 
Fly  Paper,"  placed  in  their  way. 

Before  laying  away  winter  clothing,  and  the 
blankets,  spreads  and  heavier  quilts,  it  is  well  to 
repair  and  wash  all  that  require  such  treatment; 
and  those  that  are  beyond  repair  place  with  your 
materials  for  making  carpets  and  npholst^  work ; 
the  rags  being  cut  out,  both  eotton  and  woolen  as- 
sorted, and  your  savings  of  the  same  during  the 
year,— together  with  old  newspapers,  worn-out  or 
useless  books,  broken  glass,  bits  of  old  iron,  &&— 
placed  in  readiness  for  disposal  to  purchasers  of 
such  things. 

There  is  always  in  every  house  more  or  less  mb- 
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Mfh-^broken  or  deflioed  ftunltare,  cittdud  crock- 
Cf7,  handle-less  Jugs  and  pitehers,  noseless  coffee 
pots  and  teapots  and  teakettles,  leaky  pails  and 
pans,  machines  or  implements,  or  took,  that  have 
become  rickety  or  rasty,  or  hare  been  crowded 
oat  of  use  t^  more  attractive  or  better  InTcntions, 
and  old-fashioned  and  foded  clothing,— all  of 
which  when  first  set  aside  seem  too  good  to  de- 
stroy, and  which  are  waiting  a  conyenient  season, 
when,  by  some  wonderfhl  ingennity,  they  are  to 
be  restored  to  nsefhlness.  This  they  are  kept  for 
in  some  ont-of-the-way  place—nsnally  the  garret 
— and  every  spring  need  to  be  dasted  and  replaced 
and  re-arranged.  Sometimes  at  this  spring  clean- 
ing a  spasm  of  sense  leads  the  good  housewife  to 
attack  her  collection  with  a  daring  hand,  and 
presto !  they  are  whl&ked  into  the  tinman's  carter 
an  old-famitnre  wagon  and  she  has  ample  space 
for  drying  her  herbs,  and  the  children  get  a  new 
play -room  besides ;  while  her  pantry  becomes  re- 
splendent with  new  pans,  and  her  closets  glitter 
and  gleam  with  new  glass  and  china,  gorgeous  to 
behold ;  and  a  pretty  whatnot,  or  chair,  or  table 
gets  the  best  place  in  the  parlor. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clear  the  chim» 
neys.  The  grimy  4%09ept  are  seldom  seen  out- 
side our  largest  cities,  so  we  must  either  bum 
the  chimn^s  ont  by  rousing  fires  some  rainy 
dqr,  or  hire  a  man  to  go  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  with  a  brick  or  a  billet  of  heavy  wood 
attached  to  a  strong  rope,  which  he  will  lower 
and  raise  through  the  flues  till  we  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  soot  is  all  scraped  down 
to  the  foot  of  each  flue ;  whence  it  must  be  re- 
moved as  it  falls  into  the  fireplace,  or,  if  there  is 
no  fireplace,  by  displacing  a  brick.  Marble  man- 
tels should  be  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  briskly 
with  a  woolen  cloth  wet  with  cold  soft  watex^ 
soap  yellows  them.  When  turned  yellow  they 
may  sometimes  be  whitened  by  occasionally  wet- 
ting them  with  weak  lime-water. 

The  bedrooms  and  their  fhmiture  should  then 
be  examined ;  if  you  have  the  least  suspicton  that 
the  joints  or  crevices  of  your  bedsteads  are  in- 
habited, or  that  any  blood-thirsty  red-sktais— not 
to  give  those  intruders  a  worse  name— have  taken 
lodgings  in  the  walls  or  about  the  floor.  After  a 
thorough  washing  and  scrubbing  with  soap  suOs, 
give  every  spot  that  would  be  likely  to  harbor 
them,  a  plenty  of  drink  for  them,  by  applying 
thereto  with  a  feather  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate—one ounce  in  half  a  pint  of  New  England 
rum,  prepared  by  a  druggist.  If  one  application 
does  not  finish  them,  try  another.  If  your  room  Is 
badly  infested  it  may  take  even  more ;  but  it  is 
sure  to  clear  them  all  out  if  you  will  persevere  in 
its  use  during  the  month  of  June,  then  by  keeping 
your  bedding  clean  and  allowing  a  plenty  of  ftesh 
air  through  the  apartment  yon  will  never  again  be 
troubled  with  them.  If  the  room  is  carpeted  the 
carpet  should  be  removed  before  you  begin  this 
operation. 


Taking  up  caipets,  shaking  them,  and  putting 
them  down  are  the  most  laborious  jobs  of  house 
cleaning— if  you  can  impress  a  man  or  a  large  boy 
into  your  service,  get  them  to  do  these  for  yon. 
Your  curtains  are  easily  removed;  should  be 
washed,  if  of  muslin  or  white  cotton,  and  left  soak- 
ing in  clear  rainwater,  in  the  sunshine,  while  you 
get  the  room  ready  to  put  them  up  again.  If  you 
have  a  grass  p  lat  they  will  whiten  better  by  spread- 
ing them  there.  Carpets  are  generally  beatm  too 
much.  If  you  can  spread  them  on  the  grass  and 
sweep  them  well,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  a  number  of  times,  they  will  look  better 
and  will  not  be  so  worn  as  by  beating.  A  small 
rattan  cane,  a  cowskin  whip,  or  a  few  birch  or 
willow  rods  are  the  best  implements  for  beating 
them  with,  and  it  is  well  to  hang  them  on  a  line 
or  bars  for  this  pnipose.  Nice  carpets  should  only 
be  shaken  lightly  and  then  swept  with  a  soft  brush. 
Let  them  be  left  in  the  open  air  several  hours. 

While  your  curtains  are  bleaching  and  your  car- 
pet airing  yon  will  do  your  cleaning  of  the  room. 
Don't  attempt  more  than  one  room  at  a  time  and 
finish  all  the  chambers  before  you  begin  with  the 
lower  story.  Commence  your  work  by  sweeping 
the  ceiling  wit]\  a  soft  brush  or  a  cloth  tied  over  a 
broom.  Then  rub  the  wall  paper,  as  high  as  you 
can  reach  with  your  hand,  with  a  piece  of  old 
flannel— if  there  are  any  very  bad  spots  upon  it 
use  a  crust  of  white  bread,  rubbing  with  the  inner 
side.  Make  a  sort  of  mop,  by  tying  the  flannel  to 
a  pole,  for  cleaning  the  higher  part  of  the  wall. 
After  this  wash  the  windows,  cleaning  the  sash 
with  the  soap  suds  before  mentioned. 

Never  apply  soap  directly  to  paint.  If  it  is 
badly  smoked  or  soiled  wet  your  brnah  or  cloth- 
flannel  is  better  than  cotton— with  hot  suds,  and 
take  upon  it  a  very  little  flue  sand,  with  which  rub 
lightly,  and  rinse  with  clean  water  immediately ; 
then  rub  till  dry  with  an  unwet  cloth.  A  meat 
peg,  or  a  strip  of  whalebone,  is  of  gre^t  use  to 
clean  comers  and  crevices  and  mouldings ;  cover 
it  with  your  cloth ;  yon  will  need  this  in  cleaning 
the  window  sash. 

All  wood  that  is  varnished  should  be  lightly 
washed  with  cold  weak  suds,  rinsed  with  cold 
water,  and  rabbed  briskly  with  a  dry  flannel  or 
an  old  silk  handkerchief.  Window  panes  are 
easily  cleaned  with  the  patent  whidow  polish  now 
for  sale  at  most  paint  shops ;  a  very  little  of  this 
mixture  rubbed  over  them  with  a  damp  cloth,  al- 
lowed to  dry,  and  then  removed  with  a  dry  cloth ; 
leaves  them  beautiflilly  clear  and  lustrous.  If  yon 
haven't  this,  wash  them  with  suds  and  wipe  them 
with  paper,— a  few  blank  sheets  procured  at  a 
newspaper  office  will  be  enough  for  all  the  win- 
dows of  a  large  house.  Some  persons  take  out 
their  windows  in  order  to  wash  both  sides  of  the 
panes.  This  is  not  necessary  if  you  have  a  long 
handled  window  brash,  or  any  means  of  shower- 
ing or  syringing  them. 

Of  course  all  fhmiture  that  could  not  be  re- 
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moved  from  the  room  yon  corered  with  shawls  or 
sheets  to  keep  oot  the  dost,  before  the  carpet  was 
taken  np,— the  paper  or  straw  beneath  the  carpet 
was  well  shaken  and  laid  aside  for  use  a^dn,  the 
floor  was  sprinkled  with  tsa  or  collbe-i;roands  or 
wet  grass,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  dost 
from  rising,  and  then  swept;  so  that  now  the  fur- 
niture can  be  carefrillj  dnsted ;  the  pictures,  also, 
and  then  the  glass  that  covers  them  csreftillj 
wiped  with  a  moist  cloth,  npon  which  pour  a  few 
drops  of  camphor  or  cologne  for  cleaning  oil 
paintings— and  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  flies  from 
their  frames  boil  half  a  dozen  onions  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  wash  them  lightly  with  this  when  cold, 
using  as  a  small  mop,  a  bit  of  flannel  tied  to  a 
sUck. 

In  cleaning  paint  have  a  pail  of  hot  strong  suds 
made  of  the  borax  and  soda  soap,  mentioned  in 
the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  and  also  a  pail  of 
clean  warm  rainwater.  Wash  either  with  a  soft 
scrubbing  brush  or  a  piece  of  flannel,  a  small  por- 
tion—not more  than  a  square  yard—and  then 
rinse  well.  If  the  paint  is  much  discolored  lay 
out  a  good  deal  of  "elbow  greois"  bat  never  put 
undiluted  soap  in  contact  with  it;  good  suds  and 
a  carefal  use  of  a  very  little  fine  sand  for  the  worst 
places  is  much  better. 

After  the  cleaning  is  over,  if  the  ceiling  needs 
whitening  and  you  do  not  dare  attempt  it  yourself, 
get  some  one  to  apply  one  or  two  coate  of  the  lime 
or  the  chalk  wash  before  spoken  of.  If  your  paint 
needs  renewing  yon  can  go  to  work  with  the  paint 
prepared  as  recommended  when  the  repairing  of 
fences,  &c.,  was  spoken  of.  The  first  coat  of  paint 
should  be  mixed  almost  entirely  with  oil,  and  al- 
lowed to  become  perfectly  dry,  then  the  next  may 
be  more  or  less  glossy,  as  you  desire.  The  less 
spirite  of  turpentine  used  the  more  liable  the  paint 
will  be  to  turn  yellowish,  but  the  greater  will  be 
its  gloss.  In  applying  paint  take  but  a  very  small 
quantity  npon  your  brush,  and  rub  it  lightly  into 
the  wood  by  following  the  grain  in  short  quick 
passes— finish  it  t^  longer  and  slower  strokes,  ob- 
literating, as  you  proceed,  all  traces  of  the  brush ; 
never  cross  the  grain  of  the  wood  In  finishing. 
Wall  washes  should  be  applied  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. This  is  not  hard  work,  and  by  attention  to 
these  particnlars  any  woman  can  do  as  well  ?rith 
such  malten  as  a  man. 

Perhaps,  too,  your  rooms  need  new  wall  paper. 
Alter  the  paint  is  dry  you  can  hang  them,  (paste 
them  on)  if  you  please,  as  a  great  many  women 
do.  If  yon  choose  a  plain  paper,  or  one  having 
much  blank  surface,  the  old  paper  must  be  all  ta- 
ken off,  the  roughness  of  the  wall  smoothed  with 
sand-paper,  and  broken  places  or  indentations 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  calcined  plaster  and  lime- 
water  made  into  a  thick  mortar— which  will  diy 
immediately.  Then  the  wall  may  be  wet  with 
glue-wash,— quarter  of  a  pound  of  glue  pounded 
and  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water.  But  if  your 
paper  is  well  covered  (has  a  mixed,  spreading  pat- 


tern or  many  close,  small  iSgnres)  the  ineqnalltiBB 
beneath  it  will  not  show,  so  the  old  paper,  having 
been  nicely  swept,  can  be  left  on. 

Make  a  paste  by  pouring  boiling  hot  water  apoA 
tiiree  quarte  of  dry  flour  with  which  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  pulverized  alum  has  been  mixed.  Poor 
the  water  slowly,  stirring  it  well  as  you  poor* 
When  the  mixture  is  a  little  too  thick  to  opresd 
with  a  brush,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  spirite  of  turpen- 
tine, if  you  have  insecte  about  your  walls,  if  not,  the 
same  quantity  of  water. 

Let  this  paste  get  cold,  then  measure  your  walls 
and  cut  a  length  of  paper.  A  striped  paper  is  the 
easiest  to  hang,  because  itjias  no  jointe  or  match- 
ing of  figures  along  the  seam ;  these  need  a  good 
deal  of  calculation  about  cutting  and  much  atten- 
tion in  the  hanging.  If  you  have  a  figured  paper, 
and  no  cornice,  and  no  border  for  the  top  of  the 
room,  cut  the  lengths  so  that  a  figure  commenoes 
at  the  top ;  with  a  cornice  or  border  the  pattern  is 
more  elective  commencing  a  short  disUnce  below. 

If  you  have  a  long  ironing  board,  it  is  Just  the 
thing  to  lay  your  lengths  of  paper  upon  for  past- 
ing ;  but  a  table  will  answer,— which  you  will  keep 
flKHDDL  getting  defaced  by  covering  with  a  clean 
sheet.  Lay  on  this  the  length,  and  spread  on  ite 
wrong  side  a  thin  coat  of  paste,  with  a  small,  soft 
paste  brush,- which  is  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
your  whitewash  brush.  See  that  every  part  is  ev- 
enly coveted  with  the  paste ;  then  fold  the  paper 
across  the  centre,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  trim  the 
left  hand  side,  by  a  rale  or  yard-stick,  according  to 
the  colored  lines  or  dashes  that  are  placed  aa  a 
guide  for  trimming  along  the  side  of  the  paper. 
Then,  it  being  fctill  folded,  lift  this  length  to  the 
wall,  (while  rdibing  it  let  the  fold  open)  and  touch 
the  top  edge  to  the  wall,  allowingthepq;ier  to  drop 
straight  by  ite  own  weight.  Then  with  a  dry  braah, 
like  that  used  for  spreading  the  paste,  sweep  it 
gently  down  and  across  till  all  wrinkles  are  gone; 
it  may  need  in  some  places  loosening  and  dropping 
again  before  this  is  accomplished.  When  it  ia 
smooth,  press  it  care fhlly  with  the  brush  wherever 
it  seems  loose,  particularly  along  the  seam.  If  the 
paper  is  very  thick  it  is  well  to  roll  the  seam  after 
closing  it ;  a  wooden  castor  is  very  good  for  this 
purpose.  A  clean  towel,  or  a  soft  cotton  cloth,  ia 
better  than  a  brush  for  smoothing  and  pressing  a 
very  thin  paper.  Paste  upon  the  outside  of  any 
paper  injures  its  appearance,  so  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  none  gete  there.  This  will  be  prevented 
in  a  great  measure  by  keeping  the  length  folded— 
the  paste  within— as  you  take  it  to  the  wall ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  squeezed  out  at  the  seam  by  the  press- 
ing and  rolling,  if  there  is  much  near  the  edge. 

Now  we  come  to  the  floon.  These  if  carpeted 
need  only  a  good  washing  with  soapsuds.  Un- 
painted  floors  that  are  not  carpeted  need  fireqnent 
scouring  with  a  stiff  brush,  using  very  little  soap 
and  a  great  deal  of  sand;  that  is,  the  common  pine 
floors  of  kitchens,  and  similar  rooms,-  too  mndi 
soap  makes  them  yellow  and  dingy,— they  need  to 
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te  well  rinsed  aod  wiped  perfectly  dry.  Painted 
or  TAmisbed  floors  (if  both  painted  and  varnished 
yon  have  the  most  darable  covering  yon  can  get 
for  a  floor)  and  painted  carpets  wash  with  a  soft 
doth— woolen  is  best— in  perfectly  clean  Inke-warm 
snds ;  then  rinse  them  with  clean  warm  water  or 
skim  milk  and  rub  them  dry.  Mnqh  cleaning  of 
floors  is  saved  by  layingmats  and  rogs  upon  them; 
which  should  be  taken  ftvquently  to  the  back  yard 
and  swept,— it  spoils  mats  and  rogs  to  beat  tbemi 
or  to  shake  them  much. 

Closets  and  cupboards  are  easily  kept  dean  if 
papers  are  laid  upon  the  shelves,— which  can  be 
occasionally  removed  and  dusted,  If  soiled  re- 
placed with  other;  the  blank  papers  procured  at 
the  newspaper  office  are  very  good  for  this.  Fit 
them  to  the  shelves,  with  about  an  inch  hanging 
over  the  front,  whldi  may  be  cut  in  scallops  and 
eyeletted  by  the  children ;  your  dosets  then  will 
havearery  nice  appearance  with  but  little  trouble. 
The  shelves  of  pantries,  store  dosets  and  pot  clos- 
ets should  be  coyered  with  brown  paper ;  and  small 
mats  cut  from  old  painted  carpet  save  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  the  kitdien  by  being  placed  where  hot 
kettles  and  pans  are  set  when  baking  and  other 
cooking  is  going  on. 


it^uttmttd. 


OU>   BOHOOIiMATBS. 

Whenever  a  new  scholar  came  to  our  school,  I 
used  to  confront  him  at  recess  with  the  following 
words: — "My  name's  Tom  Bailey;  what's  your 
name  ?"  If  the  name  struck  me  fltvorably,  I  shook 
hands  with  the  new  pupil  cordially ;  but,  if  it  didn't, 
I  woiUd  turn  on  my  neel,  for  I  was  particular  on 
this  point.  Such  names  as  Higgins,  Wiggins,  and 
Bpriggins  were  deadly  afihmts  to  my  ear;  while 
Langdon,  Wallace.  Blake,  and  the  like,  were  pass- 
words to  my  confiaence  and  esteem. 

Ah  me  I  some  of  those  dear  fellows  are  rather 
dderly  boys  by  this  time.— lawyers,  merchants, 
sea-captains,  soldiers,  authors,  what  not?  Phil 
Adams  (a  special  good  name  that  Adams)  is  consul 
ai  Shanghai,  where  I  picture  him  to  myself  with 
head  closely  shaved.-henever  had  too  much  hair, 
—and  a  long  pigtail  hanging  down  behind.  He  is 
married,  I  hear;  and  I  hope  that  he  and  she  that 
was  Miss  Wang  Wang  are  very  happy  together, 
sitting  cross-legged  over  their  diminutive  cups  of 
tea  in  a  sky-blue  tower  hung  with  bells.  It  is  so  I 
think  of  him;  to  me  he  is  henceforth  a  Jewelled 
mandarin,  talUnff  nothing  but  broken  China. 
Whitcomb  is  a  Judge,  sedate  and  wise,  with  spec- 
tacles balanced  on  the  bridge  of  ihat  remarkable 
nose  which,  in  ibrmer  days,  was  so  plentifhlly 
sprinkled  with  fireckles  that  the  boys  christened 
him  Pepper  Whitcomb.  Just  to  think  of  little 
Pepper  Whitcomb  being  a  judge !  What  would  he 
do  to  me  now.  I  wonder,  if  I  were  to  sinff  out  "Pep- 
per" in  court  ?  Fred  Langdon  is  in  Cuifomla,  in 
the  native-wine  business,— he  used  to  make  the 
best  licorice-water  /  ever  tasted !  Binney  Wallace 
sleeps  in  the  Old  South  Burying  Ground ;  and  Jack 
Harris,  too,  is  dead,— Harris,  who  commanded  us 
boys,  of  old,  in  the  famous  snow-ball  battles  of 
Slater's  Hill.  Was  it  yesterday  that  I  saw  him  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  ?    Not  yesterday,  but  five 


I  years  ago.    It  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines. 

;  Gallant  Jark  Harris,  that  never  drew  r«in  until  ho 
had  dashed  into  the  rebel  battery !  So  they  found 
him— lyiog  across  the  enemy's  guns. 

How  we  have  parted  and  wandered,  and  married, 
and  died !  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  all  the 
boys  who  went  to  the  Temple  Grammar  School  at 
Rivermouth  when  I  was  a  youngster  ? 

"All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  fiuiilliar  faoes  I" 

It  is  with  no  ungentle  hand  I  summon  them 
back,  for  a  moment,  from  that  past  which  has 
clos^  upon  them  and  upon  me.  How  pleasantly 
they  live  again  in  my  memory  I  Happy,  magical 
Past,  in  whose  fairy  atmospbere  even  Conway, 
mine  ancient  foe,  stands  forth  transfigured,  with  a 
sort  of  dreamy  glory  encircling  his  bright  red  hair  1 
--From  T,  B.  AldrUKs  '^Stwy  of  a  Bad  Boy"  in 
**  Our  Young  Folk*:' 


APBICAJT  ANTS.  OB  TJDBMITBB. 

In  AfHca  and  in  the  Indies  there  are  found  In 
great  numbers  several  varieties  of  large  ants,  some 
of  which  construct  huge  hills,  or  nests,  ten,  twelve, 
and,  it  is  even  said,  twenty  feet  high.  These  are 
built  by  what  is  known  as  the  Termites,  a  species 
resembling,  and  sometimes  impropterly  called,  the 
White  Ant.  The  illustration  at  the  head  of  our 
article  shows  the  nest  of  a  white  ant,  which  Du 
Chaillu  observed  in  the  Afiriean  forest.  It  is  not 
so  large  as  the  nest  of  the  termites,  being  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  high. 

The  termites  are  divided  into  four  dlfl^Brent 
dasses— the  males,  fensales,  and  the  neuters— in 
which  are  included  the  so/tfisTf ,  whose  duty  It  Is 
to  defend  the  nest,  and  the  vorW«,  who  perform 
all  the  labor,  both  in  constructing  the  buildiog  and 
in  maintaining  the  household.  The  workers  of  the 
termites  are  a  fifth  of  an  inch  long ;  the  soldiers 
are  twice  as  long,  eadi  one  having  an  enormous 
homed  head,  anned  with  sharp  pincers.  Eadi 
soldier  weighs  as  much  as  fifteen  workers.  The 
males  are  still  larger  than  the  soldiers,  weighing 
as  much  as  thirty  workers,  and,  unlike  either  the 
soldiers  or  workers,  are  provided  with  wings.  The 
female,  when  engaged  in  laying  its  eggs,  attains 
an  immense  siae— its  head  t>eUig  no  bigger  than 
that  of  the  male,  but  the  stomach  swells  to  a  huge 
proportion,  becoming  two  thousand  times  as  mg 
as  the  rest  of  her  body.  She  attains  six  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  as  much  as  thirty  thousand 
workers.  One  cannot  help  wondering  what  the 
little  ants— the  fierce  soldiers,  and  the  busy  work- 
ers—think of  such  a  monster.  It  seems,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts,  that  they  delight  in  her— the 
soldiers,  at  the  least  alarm,  rush  to  defend  her,  and 
the  workers  all  day  long  attend  to  her  wants.  ^ 

Her  wants,  indeed,  are  very  numerous.  She 
does  nothing  but  lie  motionless  in  her  cell  flrom 
morning  to  night  and  la^  eggs,  which  she  deposits 
at  the  rate  of  ^i^ya  munUet  or  more  than  eighty 
thoueand  a  day.  Thousands  of  the  workers  basy 
themselves  around  their  queen-mother,  feeding 
her,  canning  away  the  myriads  of  eggs  that  she 
lays,  and  placing  them  in  minute  cells,  where  they 
soon  become  juvenile  ants.  The  queen-mother 
seems  to  be  adored  by  all  the  re&t.  She  appears, 
says  a  writer,  to  be  thdr  beau  ideal,  their  poetrr. 
their  enthusiasm.  If  a  portion  of  their  diy  should 
be  destroyed,  you  will  see  the  workers  setting  to 
work  at  once  to  build  an  arch  which  may  protect 
the  venerated  head  of  the  mother. 

So  remarkable  is  the  increase  of  the  termites, 
that,  if  many  other  spedes  did  not  combine  to  de- 
stroy them,  they  would  fairly  become  masters  of 
the  world.  They  would  destroy  everything  bnt 
the  fish,  and  convert  the  earth  into  a  vast  ant-hill. 
But  birds  of  all  kinds  are  very  greedy  after  thorn. 
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Altbotigb  Ifgtr  than  the  vhIM  ant,  tbrj  tUl  Ti<s 


ttmi  to  thU  cr 


Tb( 


negroea  la  aootbera  AlHo  cannot  get  enoogh 
tbom.  The;  rout  tbom  like  coBoe,  and  thni  pre- 
pared eat  ttaem  bj  bandfoli,  declanag  they  are 
dellcloni.  The;  alw  knead  them  np  with  flour, 
makingaiort  orplnm-cako,  wblcb  li  hlgfalrap- 
prectaccd  hj  Ibe  natlTea.  Eren  white  traTellen 
adult  that  (bej' make  TeiT  nloe  food,  baring  the 
flaror  of  nigarad  cream.  So,  notwltlutandmg  the 
Immense  nnmben  tbat  come  dait;  into  the  world, 
Midi,  Insects,  and  nwroea  nnlta  Id  coDtamlag 
tham  to  an  extent  that  keeps  them  within  reason- 
able boniidi. 

The  bill*  and  nesti  are  not  only  of  immenie 
■IH,  bat  bare  s  aolldlty  which  will  bear  almost 
an  J  trial.  Nol  only  can  many  men  monatthem 
without  Ebaklng  ibem,  bnt  bnOaloei  establish 
themselTes  npan  them  as  watch-towere,  from  which 
they  can  tte,  orer  ibe  hl|h  grass  wblcb  coTtri  the 
plain,  if  ibelioaorpanlherlslbreatenlagibBni. 

It  the  hill  is  aUacked,  ihe  soldiers  are  to  be 
ioen  rushing  out  furlonsly  to  It*  liefeiii*.  They 
msh  npoQ  Ihe  aggrcB^org,  pierce  Ihcm  (111  they 
bring  blood,  and  nllh  their  sharp  pInL-ers  hsng  on 
totbe  wonnd,  and  allow  ibemseUes  tu  liu  torn  to 


sreiTltboatclatbea.arBsoon  pntio  flight,  aad 
Enropeani  get  baolj  pierced  and  woanded. 
Dnilng  tbe  combat  tba  aoldlen  atrike  fkom  time 
to  time  on  the  ground  with  their  ptnaera,  and  pio- 
dace  a  Utile  dry  aound,  to  which  tbe  worken  an- 
swer by  a  sort  of  wbletllng.  Tba  worken  Imme- 
diately nmke  their  appearance,  and  begto  stopping 
Dp  tbe  boles  la  the  hill,  and  lepalring  damage*. 
If  the  attack  continaea,  tbe  woiun  maak  the  pas- 
sagea,  stop  np  the  galleries,  and  wall  np  tbe  cell 
In  which  ibe  qDeen-mothei  ts  coaoealed.  If  tbe 
cell  is  penetrated,  and  tbe  motber-lnlect  remored, 
the  workers  will  conUnae  their  labors,  for  tb^ 
are  blind,  and  cannot  Immediately  detect  Ibe  toss 
of  Ibeic  qneen. 

These  creataree  sometime*  enter  boose*,  per- 
forating nnscen  the  beams,  wood-work,  and  fjrai- 
tare — ncTFr  ilestroying  the  surface,  bat  Tarcing 
(heir  way  by  galleries  eaieo  awaj  throngh  the  cen- 
tre. Tber  hare  been  known  in  one  single  nl^ilil  id 
pierce  Ibe  whole  of  a  table- leg  from  lop  to  butlom, 
lo  enter  a  irnnk  placed  upon  the  lable  and  derotiT 
IIS  entire  contents,  and  then  lo  descenil  ibrHilh 
Ibe  opposite  leg.  Their  demolitions  In  India  rea- 
der them  the  graateit  plague  of  the  coaauy. 
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HINTS  VOH  AUGUST. 

J.  the  grain  is  bar- 
vetted  ;  the  h^y 
crop  is  secured, 
^  except perhapa a 
^  little  low  grotmd 
?  bay,  which  is  be- 
.    ing    got    in    M 
;;.  rapidlj  a*  po»- 
^.  gible,    and    the 
I    b'>eiDg    of    the 
^   com  aod  pota- 
f    toes  is  complet- 
ged.    WhatshaU 
S  we   occupy  oor- 
about  during  the 
I  of  August  ? 
>  meadow  hay  has 
istly  with  a  scythe, 
is  too  sof^  for  the 
horse  and  mowing  machine.    Many  of  our 
meadows  may  be  fitted  for  the  mowing   du- 
chine,  and  indeed  the  work:  of  preparation  ia 
already  begun.     The  high  price  of  labor,  and 
■be  facility  which  the  use  of  the  machine  offers 
for  the  rapid  gathering  of  meadow  hay,  are 
leadii^  enterprising  farmers  to  render  theii 
meadow  soils  firm  enough  for  the  machine  by 
ditching  and  by  surface  drecsing  witli  eand  or 
gravel.    By  these  means  they  not  only  pre- 
pare it  for  the  machine,  bat  greatly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  bay. 
Now  is  the  very  time  to  attend  to  this  mat- 


ter of  ditching.  As  soon  as  the  hay  is  taken 
off,  have  a  proper  survey  made,  so  tbat  the 
ditches  may  be  led  ia  the  proper  direction, 
and  made  of  suitable  depth,  and  go  right  about 
it.  As  the  muck  from  the  ditches  is  wanted 
for  the  barn  yard  and  cellar,  two  birds  may 
thus  be  killed  with  one  stone.  The  price  paid 
for  labor,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  la- 
borers at  any  price,  must  surely  impress  us 
all  with  the  importance  and  economy  of  fitting 
every  acre  possible  for  the  mowing  machine. 
Let  past  experience  induce  tis  to  make  a  be- 
ginning, and  prepare  a  few  acres  for  next  sea- 
son. Let  the  ditches  be  of  suitable  depth, 
and  run  in  parallel  lines;  then  the  machine 
will  make  clean  work  between  them.  A  wise 
economy  will  lead  those  whose  meadow  lands 
are  capable  of  this  improvement  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this  subject. 

The  turnips  and  beets  will  now  require  care- 
ful attention.  The  cultivator  should  be  put 
through  the  rows  as  often  as  once  a  week. 
They  most  be  carefully  thinned  and  we^ed. 
Clean  coltare  is  absolutely  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. We  think  tbat  aibes  and  superphosphate 
are  the  best  manures  for  these  crops,  because 
they  do  not  contain  the  seeds  of  weeds.  A 
Geld  tbat  is  well  manured  with  bam  manure, 
and  well  cultivated  with  com  or  potatoes,  is 
in  a  good  state  for  turnips  or  beets,  with  only 
a  dressing  of  superphosphate  and  ashes,  or 
superphosphate,  plaster  and  salt.  Pure  ground 
bone  is  probably  the  best  dressing  for  tumipj. 
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if  it  is  properly  prepared.  This  should  be 
done  by  mixing  it  with  moist  loam  or  good 
garden  soil,  and  shoveling  it  over  once  a  week, 
for  a  month  before  it  is  used.  Do  not  allow 
the  plants  to  stand  too  thick  in  the  rows.  We 
are  apt  to  err  in  this  respect. 

The  garden  will  still  require  attention.  Dfl 
not  allow  weeds  ta  run  to  seed.  They  will 
make  you  pay  for  it  next  year.  Trim  the 
squash  vines  that  are  growing  too  rampant. 
Put  a  shingle  or  piece  of  board  under  the 
squashes  or  melons,  especially  if  the  ground 
is  moist.  It  will  often  save  them  from  rot- 
ting. Look  after  the  trees  that  were  trinmied 
last  winter,  or  budded  last  year,  and  cut  off 
the  shoots  that  have  been  thrown  out. 

Look  sharply  around  the  young  apple  trees 
and  peach  trees  for  the  borers.  They  are 
now  in  the  bark,  and  may  be  easily  reached 
with  the  point  of  a  knife. 

The  early  potatoes  are  now  getting  ready 
for  market.  The  price  often  depends  very 
much  upon  the  manner  of  preparing  them  for 
the  market.  Wash  them  thoroughly  and  dry 
them,  and  put  into  the  boxes  or  barrels  only 
those  of  suitable  size.  A  few  small  potatoes 
put  in  to  fill  up  will  often  spoil  the  sale  of  a 
whole  package. 

Labor  and  care  expended  in  preparing  all 
articles  for  market  are  well  repaid.  Some 
men  get  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  more 
for  their  vegetables,  fruit  and  butter  than 
others  do,  merely  because  they  are  put  up  in 
better  shape.  This  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  small  fruits  and  early  vegetables, 
which  are  perishable  in  their  nature,  and  sub- 
ject to  rapid  decay.  It  always  pays  to  have 
nice  clean  boxes  and  barrels,  foee  from  dust 
and  all  bad  smells.  There  is  quite  an  art  in 
packing  for  the  market,  and  it  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  pains-taking  and  observation.  No 
expense  is  better  incurred  than  that  which  is 
put  into  the  best  means  of  packing  articles  for 
the  market.  The  manufacturers  of  fancy 
goods  understand  this  matter.  The  boxes 
and  their  ornaments  often  cost  more  than  the 
articles  they  contain ;  but  people  readily  pay 
the  difference  between  an  article  neatly  and 
tastefully  put  up,  and  one  put  up  in  a  cheaper 
style.  We  recollect  that  many  years  ago  a 
produce  dealer  in  South  Market  Street,  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire,  issued  a  circular  to 
the  people  of  his  native  State,  in  which  he 


estimated  that  the  farmers  of  that  State  lost 
at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  by  not 
packing  their  butter  properly  for  market. 
Many  of  the  people  in  our  cities  regard  the 
quality  and  style  of  an  article  much  more  than 
the  price,  and  those  who  consult  their  tast6s 
and  wishes  will  always  secure  the  best  class 
of  customers. 

August  IS  the  time  forreseeding  grass  land. 
The  earlier  in  the  month  the  sod  is  turned 
over,  the  better.  Let  it  lie  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  then  top  dress  with  compost,  and  sow  the 
seed,  and  apply  the  harrow  vigorously,  and 
follow  with  the  roller,  and  yon  will  be  sure  of 
a  good  catch,  if  the  seed  is  good.  We  think 
the  last  week  in  August  or  the  first  week  in 
September  is  the  b^st  time  to  sow  the  seed. 
It  will  then  get  well  rooted  before  the  frost 
comes,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  be  winter 
killed  than  if  sowed  later.  We  are  satisfied 
that  since  the  adoption  of  this  style  of  seeding 
grass  lands,  and  at  this  season,  our  hay  crop 
has  much  increased. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  in  a  patch  of  winter 
wheat.  A  piece  of  land  from  which  the  early 
potatoes  have  been  taken  should  be  ploughed 
and  levelled  with  the  harrow.  Then  top  dress 
with  fine  compost  and  sow  the  wheat**  aad  pot 
it  in  with  the  cultivator  and  roller.  The  last 
week  in  this  month  is  as  good  a  time  as  any. 
Thus  a  good  stand  will  be  secured  for  winter. 
Winter  wheat  often  fails  from  being  sowed 
too  late,  and  not  being  put  in  sufficiently 
deep.  Wheat  should  be  i^ton^,  not  sowed. 
When  we  learn  to  put  it  in  with  the  drill  or 
the  plough,  our  crop  will  be  more  sure  and 
the  grain  of  a  better  quality. 

Thus,  much  of  the  work  of  August  has  inf- 
erence to  next  year.  So  it  always  is  with 
respect  to  the  present.  We  are  reaping  *tfae 
fruit  of  the  past,  or  sowing  for  a  future  har- 
vest. Then  let  us  not  forget  the  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  the  only  time  we  can  call  our  own. 


Efficacy  of  Onions. — ^A  writer  says: — 
**We  are  troubled  often  with  severe  coughs, 
the  result  of  colds  of  long  standing,  which 
may  turn  to  consumption  or  premature  death. 
Hard  coughs  cause  sleepless  nights  by  con- 
stant irritation  of  the  throat,  and  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  throw  off  offensive  matter  from  the 
lungs.  The  remedy  proposed  has  often  been 
tried,  and  is  simply  to  take  into  the  stomach 
before  retiring  for  the  night  a  piece  of  raw 
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onion  after  chewing.  Tliis  esculent  in  an  un- 
cooked state  is  very  healing,  and  collects  the 
water  from  the  lungs  and  throat,  causing  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  patient." 


For  the  New  England  Farm&r* 
THX  OABDBir  IN  AUQUBT. 

The  planting  and  heavy  work  in  the  garden 
18  mainly  done  for  this  season,  and  but  little 
now  remains  except  to  keep  the  crops  thriving 
and  free  of  weeds ;  to  clear  off  crops  to  be 
succeeded  by  late  ones ;  to  save  seeds  as  they 
ripen,  and  make  provision  for  future  fertil- 
izers. If  our  previous  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  garden  have  induced 
fiirmers.  or  others  who  have  suitable  land,  to 
give  a  little  extra  care  and  labor  to  planting 
and  cultivating  a  variety  of  veeetables,  we 
hope  that  the  result  has  justified  all  that  we 
have  said,  both  as  to  the  profitableness  and 
pleasure  of  a  supply  from  ones  own  garden 
and  from  ones  own  labor.  Still,  as  the  **dear 
bought  and  far  fetched"  are  too  often  over- 
valued, so  there  is  danger  that  what  we  raise 
ourselves,  or  that  which  springs  up  almost 
spontaneously  about  us,  will  be  undervalued. 
To  appreciate  the  crisp  freshness  of  vegeta- 
bles taken  from  the  garden,  bedecked  with 
the  crystal  drops  of  morning  dew,  one  needs 
to  partake  of  those  that  have  been  wilted, 
shnvelled,  and  heated  by  long  transportation 
and  exposure,  thus  losing  not  only  their  natural 
sweetness,  but  becoming  actually  unhealthy. 

Asparagus. — Any  weeds  that  the  dense 
growth  of  tops  have  not  kept  down  should  be 
pulled  out.  If  seed  is  desired,  it  is  advisable 
to  gather  it  as  soon  as  it  gets  ripe,  and  sow 
at  once — which  is  nature^s  way— or  preserve 
to  sow  in  spring. 

Bkans. — Dwarfs  will  be  yielding  freely 
now,  and  the  poles  will  give  us  shelled  beans, 
if  proper  care  has  been  given  them.  Save 
some  of  the  earliest  and  best  to  go  to  seed. 
If  you  have  a  surplus  of  string  beans,  they 
can  be  put  up  for  the  wingter,  by  some  of  the 
approved  modes  of  saving,  or  they  can  be 
allowed  to  ripen,  and  be  saved  as  shelled  and 
dried  field  beans,  which  they  will  equal  in 
many  respects. 

Beets. — T)iin  the  late  planted,  and  use 
those  pulled  out  for  greens.  Eirly  and  mid- 
dle planted  will  answer  for  pulling  to  cook ; 
pull  first  from  those  that  stand  nearest  to- 
gether, although  the  single  ones  may  be  the 
Surest.  A  rapid,  quick  growth  produces  the 
best  and  most  tender  beets.  It  will  pay  to 
water  small  beds  with  liquid  manure. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers. — Early  plant- 
ed will  now  be  ready  to  us^ — selecting  those 
most  mature.  It  is  not  too  late  to  set  out 
plants  for  winter  use,  as  the  cabbage  heads 
more  rapidly  after  the  cool  fall  wea.her  than 
when  it  is  hot  and  dry.  Encourage  them 
to  a  rapid  growth,  by  frequent  hoeing  and 
applications  of  liquid  manure. 


Celery. — ^If  the  early  planted  has  grown 
sufficiently,  commence  to  earth  it  up.  Late 
crops  may  be  transplanfed,  if  done  early  in 
the  month.  In  transplanting,  shorten  the 
roots  and  remove  straggling  leaves;  shade 
with  evergreen  boughs,  or  by  other  means,  if 
the  weather  be  bright  and  warm. 

Cork. — The  last  planted  will  need  frequent 
hoeing,  and  if  stimulated  with  weak  guano 
water,  it  will  hasten  the  growth  of  that  which 
is  a  little  backward.  The  early  planted  will 
now  be  yielding  good  boiling  ears.  Some  of 
the  earliest  and  best  ears  should  be  saved  to 
ripen  for  seed. 

Cucumbers. — Grather  for  pickles  and  use 
when  they  attain  a  size  to  suit  the  fancy. 
Keep  them  closely  picked,  if  you  desire  the 
greatest  yield.  A  sufficient  number  of  hills 
should  be  left  to  grow  the  seed  needed ;  se- 
lecting the  most  perfect  specimens  nearest  the 
roots.  Others  snould  be  removed  from  the 
vines. 

Makurb. — ^No  thoughtful  gardener  will  neg- 
lect to  provide  for  the  future,  by  preparing 
and  composting  all  vegetable  and  animid 
waste,  as  well  as  adding  the  slops  and  wash 
from  the  house.  The  vegetable  matter  from 
the  garden  and  grounds,  if  properly  com- 
posted with  such  articles  as  are  allowed  to 
waste  their  fragrance  in  the  air  from  and  about 
the  house,  will  go  far  towards  keeping  a  gar- 
den in  a  high  state  of  fertility. 

Melons..— If  much  fruit  is  set,  it  should 
be  thinned  to  only  a  few  specimens  to  each 
vine.  Ripening  may  be  accelerated  by  plac- 
ing a  thin  flat  stone  or  shingle  under  each 
specimen ;  an  occasional  careful  turning  will 
tend  to  more  evenness  in  ripening,  but  this 
must  be  carefully  done. 

Seeds. — ^Use  all  care  in  saving  the  earliest, 
most  healthy  and  best  formed  specimens  from 
the  healthiest  plants,  for  maturing  seed ;  and 
when  ripe,  properly  save  and  care  for  the 
same.  Never  trust  to  memory,  bht  always 
correctly  label  each  package  as  laid  away. 
Every  experienced  ganlener  knows  the  value 
of  good  seeds,  that  will  grow  when  properly 
planted,  and  the  vexation  and  loss  from  seed 
of  a  poor  or  inferior  quality,  and  he  is  sure 
of  getting  the  best  in  no  other  way  than  by 
growing  and  properly  saving  it  himself.  The 
best  and  most  conscientious  seed  dealers  some- 
times fail  to  furnish  good  seed,  as  I  have  rea- 
son to  know  by  late  experience.  Desiring 
a  little  Broom  Com  seed,  of  a  variety  not  at 
hand  last  spring,  I  obtained  a  small  package 
from  one  of  the  most  reliable  seedsmen ;  but 
from  the  package  only  about  a  dozen  seeds 
germinated  or  came  up.  I  do  not  mention 
this  to  discredit  any  seedsman,  but  to  show 
the  importance  of  growing  our  own  seed  as 
far  as  possible,  and  of  testing  its  germinating 
capacity  before  planting. 

W.  H.  White. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.,  1869. 
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or  this  beautiful  breed  of  fowU,  Mr.  Be- 
ment  gives  the  followiag  description.  The 
'  thorough-bred  Spaniab  fowl  should  be  entirely 
black,  as  far  as  feathers  are  coneemed,  and 
when  in  high  coDdition  displa/  a  greenish  me- 
tallic lustre.    Anerectibrilliaat,  scarlet  comb. 


serrated;  «ith  a  clear  milk-'white  face  tad 
eai>Iobes ;  dark-blue  legs ;  and  a  lofty  car- 
riafce.  Wattles  of  the  hen  small,  but  large 
and  very  conspicuous  in  the  cocks,  and,  like 
the  comb,  of  a  light  scarlet.  This  marked 
contrast  of  black,  bright^red,  and  white,  makes 
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the  head  of  the  Spanish  cock  as  handsome  as 
that  of  any  other  variety ;  and  in  the  genuine 
hreed  the  whole  form  is  equally  good.  The 
cock-bird  should  be  strong  and  short  in  the 
legs  as  possible ;  his  back  from  tail  to  neck 
short,  tail  large  and  ample.  He  should  weigh 
not  less  than  six  pounds ;  the  head  is  rather 
large,  the  spurs  long  and  sharp,  and  the  bear- 
ing and  carriage  proud  and  high. 

Spanish  hens  are  also  of  good  size  and  good 
figure,  and  are  celebrated  as  good  layers,  pro- 
ducing very  large  white  eggs.  The  head  of 
the  hen  should  be  neat,  and  of  moderate  size ; 
eyes  bright;  comb  single,  very  large  and  pen- 
dulous ;  fjEice  entirely  white,  the  white  extend- 
ing round  the  eye ;  neck  of  moderate  length, 
neatly.set  on ;  body  broad,  wings  of  middle 
size;  legs  a  bluish  white ;  tail  long  and  well 
squared;  plamage  of  a  glossy  blacky  with 
brilliant  tints  of  green  and  purple,  as  in  the 
cock,  but  less  brilliant.  Her  weight  should 
not  be  less  than  five  pounds. 

Mr.  Browne  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  readily  become  acclimated  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
severe  frosts,  which  would  be  likely  to  injure 
their  combs.  Mr.  Wright,  author  of  the  Eng- 
lish work  on  poultry  recently  published  by  O. 
Jndd,  &  Co.,  speaks  of  them  as  a  delicate 
race,  and  says  the  chickens  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  damp.  If  not  kept  dry  they  die  away 
rapidly,  no  one  knows  how.  The  pullets  will 
generally  lay  when  six  months  old,  and  when 
kept  in  an  artificially  warmed  house,  and  oth- 
erwise well  cared  for,  .will  produce  five  or  six 
eggs  a  week  during  winter. 

We  are  indebted  to  Thomas  B.  Smith  of 
Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  for  the  above  spirited 
illustration. 


Pbeparatiok  op  Long  Wool  for  Mar- 
KKT. — For  the  last  two  years  I  have  probably 
handled  more  Canada  combing  wool  than  any 
other  man  in  Michigan,  and  I  will  only  say 
that  to  a  man  of  experience,  there  is  nothing 
easier  of  detection  than  stuffed  fleeces.  My 
advice  to  wool-growers  is,  to  wash  their  sheep 
well  in  a  running  stream  wherever  thid  is  prac- 
ticable, shear  as  soon  as  perfectly  dry,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  second  growth  commence 
before  shearing,  as  that  causes  a  tender  place 
in  the  staple  and  thereby  depreciates  the  value 
of  the  wool. 

Do  not  use  a  box  in  folding,  but  after 
spreading  out  the  fleece  on  the  table,  staple 
side  up,  turn  the  flanks  inside,  commence  at 


the  breech  and  roll  up,  making  wool  twine 
out  of  the  neck  to  tie  around  the  fleece,  which 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  ALL  English  as  well 
as  Canada  combing  wool  is  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  much  better  to  nandle  than 
those  fleeces  which  have  four  to  six  strings 
around  them.  All  dung  balls,  tags,  and  un- 
washed locks  should  be  carefully  excluded, 
for  these  things  injure  a  man^s  reputation,  and 
depreciates  the  vslue  of  wool. — Uor^r  Western 
Rural, 

• 

••FIBBSONB  OF  FUBIiIO  NOTB.*' 
The  same  number  of  the  weekly  New  York 
Tribune  which  contained  lengthy  eulogies  on 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  late  editor  of  the  New 
York  7}ime8^  published  also  a  letter  from  a 
farmer  in  Indiana,  in  which  the  following  sen- 
tence occurs:— 

"Wben  we  see  an  obituary  published  in  any  of 
the  public  papers  it  is  generally  on  some  famous 
lawyer,  great  Judge,  distinguished  writer,  rich 
merchant,  or  pious  clergyman.  But  the  poor  far- 
mer and  his  boy  must  dj^*unwept,  unhonored,  and 
nnsuDg.' " 

In  the  Congregaiionalist  and  Boston  Re" 
eorder,  of  the  same  week,  we  read  the  follow- 
ing announcement  :->— 

*'The  charge  for  notices  of  marriages  and  deaths, 
of  only  the  usual  length  Is  twenty-five  cents,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  clebotmbn  or  pbbsons  of  pub- 
lic NOTB.    Bach  additional  line  ten  cents." 

We  did  think  of  preaching  a  short  lay  ser- 
mon on  these  texts,  but  remembering  that 
there  is  danger  of  darkening  counsel  by  words, 
we. conclude  to  halve  the  matter  with  "our 
congregation*^ — ^we  furnish  the  text ;  they  the 
sermon. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  for  us  to  say 
that  we  do  not  object  to  the  eulogies  pro- 
nounced on  Mr.  Raymond.  He  was  an  able 
and  an  industrious  worker,  and  deserved  not 
only  success  but  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men. 
But  in  the  "lower  walks  of  life**  there  are 
men  who  act  well  their  part,  and  our  regret  is 
that  there  are  so  few  to  do  them  honor.  We 
have  long  felt  that  the  agricultural  papers  of 
the  country  were  hardly  doing  their  duty  in 
respect  to  honoring  the  memory  of  faithful 
and  exemplary  farmers,  who  by  their  skill  and 
industry  have  made  the  desert  blossom  as  the 
rose,  or  who  have  caused  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  We 
have  occasionally  alluded  to  the  subject,  and 
do  so  now  without  any  definite  plan  for  ac- 
complishing the  object  proposed,  further  than 
to  express  the  hope  that  no  agricultural  editor 
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will  ever  manifest  the  spirit  which  dictated  the 
notice  copied  from  the  Congrega^ionalirt, 
That  "the  poor  farmer  and  his  boy  may  not 
die  *unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung,'  '*  let  us, 
instead  of  charging  "ten  cents  a  line,''  offer  to 
pay  that  sum,  "except  in  case  of  persons  of 
public  note." 


CUTTIKa  ANB  OOBIirO  diOVEB. 

Few  persons,  comparatively,  are  aware  u 
the  value  of  clover  for  farm  stock,  over  any 
of  the  grasses  which  are  now  cultivated.  A 
fair  investigation  of  the  matter  would  result  in 
covering  thousands  of  acres  in  New  England 
with  do .  er,  instead  of  timothy,  red-top,  and 
other  grasses.  We  invite  this  investigation  by 
all  our  readers.  If  they  make  it,  many  of  them 
will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
so  rapidly  and  permanently  enriching  their 
farms  and  themselves,  as  by  the  introduction 
of  clover.  Not  now,  Utit  in  a  future  paper, 
we  will  lay  some  facts  before  them  on  this 
point.  At  present  we  wish  to  say  something 
upon  the  manner  of  cutting  and  curing  clover, 
believing  that  the  principal  reason  why  it  is 
not  more  generally  cultivated  among  us,  is  in 
the  difficulty  of  curing  it  for  winter  use.  The 
mode  which  we  have  practiced  is  as  follows : — 

Cut  the.  clover  when  it  is  dry,  and  as  dose 
to  the  ground  as  possible.  Thb  should  be 
done  for  two  reasons :  1.  Because  the  portion 
of  the  stems  which  are  left  are  lost,  and  sec^ 
ondly,  because  the  after-growth  is  neither  so 
vigorous  nor  so  weighty,  as  when  the  first  cut- 
ting is  taken  as  low  as  possible. 

Let  the  clover  lay  as  it  falls  until  the  sur- 
face is  thoroughly  wilted  above,  then  carefully 
turn  it  over  without  breaking  it.  This  is  usu*- 
ally  best  done  with  a  fork.  If  the  weather  is 
favorable,  it  will  be  sufficiently  wilted  to  put 
into  cocks  in  the  afternoon,  and  should  be 
done  while  the  hay  is  warm.  If  the  clover 
was  cut  by  hand,  take  it  up  carefully  with  a 
fork  and  make  a  row  of  cocks  on  the  middle 
one  of  three  swaths.  If  cut  by  a  machine,  and 
the  crop  is  light,  it  may  require  the  use  of  a 
rake  to  collect  it ;  if  heavy,  the  fork  will  be 
best.  The  hay  should  be  built  into  compact, 
conical  cocks,  by  pladng  layer  after  layer,  and 
not  scattering,  nhaking  out  or  exposing  it  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy.  If  caps 
are  not  used  upon  the  cocks,  they  should  be 
trimmed  with  care,  and  so  formed  as  to  carry 


off  as  much  of  the  rain  as  possible,  should  the 
weather  be  unfavorable. 

These  cocks  may  remain  untouched  for  two 
nights,  or  even  three,  as  the  principal  process 
of  curing  is  carried  on  while  the  grass  is  in 
this  condition.  They  should  be  opened  when 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  fair  weather. 
When  this  is  the  case,  open  the  cocks  as  soon 
as  the  dew  is  off,  and  turn  the  hay  over  gently, 
so  that  it  will  lay  from  six  to  eight  inches 
thick.  At  half  past  tea  or  eleven  o'clodic, 
turn  the  whole  upside  down,  and  at  one 
o'clock  commence  taking  it  to  the  bam. 

Nearly  every  leaf  will  be  preserved  by  .this 
process ;  injury  from  dew  and  rain  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  avoided ;  the  stalks  will  be  bet- 
ter dried,  and  the  appearance  and  value  of 
the  forage  retained  in  their  highest  perfedaon. 

Use  caps  if  possible.  It  is  highly  economi- 
cal to  do  so.  They  can  be  placed  upon  tbe 
cocks  in  less  time  than  the  cocks  can  be  suffi- 
ciently trimmed  to  shed  even  a  portion  of  tlie 
rain,  and  the  process  of  curing  goes  on  faster 
under  them  than  when  the  cocks  are  bare. 
Besides  this,  they  prevent  the  sun  and  dew 
from  acting  upon  the  grass.  An  intense  son 
is  almost  as  hurtful  to  clover  as  rain ;  and, 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  shaken  out,  spread 
or  exposed,  oftener  than  is  necessary  for  its 
preservation.  Thermore  the  swath  is  kept  un- 
broken, the  more  green  and  fragrant  will  be 
the  hay. 

When  dover  is  cured  in  the  old  way,  by 
spreading,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  dry  loiig 
before  the  stems  are  cyred, — and  wheal  the 
hay  is  unloaded  at  the  bam  bushels  of  the 
former  are  left  upon  the  wagon,  or  scattered 
upon  the  bam  floor,  while  little  but  the  dry 
stems  have  been  pitched  upon  the  scaffolds. 

If  cured  in  the  cock,  all  parts  of  the  plant 
dry  alike,  the  moisture  in  the  mass  is  equal- 
ized, and  when  gathered  to  the  bam,  Uiere 
will  scarcely  be  a  leaf  lost,  while  the  stalks 
will  be  amply  cured.  A  slight  fermentation 
often  takes  place  in  the  cocks,  which,  instead 
of  doing  injury,  is  a  benefit,  as  it  prevents  the 
hay  from  afterwards  heating  in  the  mow  or 
scaffolds.  The  secret  of  making  good.haj, 
says  Low,  is  to  prepare  it  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  as  little  waste  of  the  natural  juices  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  Then  the  hay  will 
be  sweet,  fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  color. 
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THB  OOMBTOOK  8PAD1UEL 
A  few  yean  ago  very  sanguine  expectations 
of  a  revelation  in  ploughing  prairie  and  other 
smooth  land  were  excited  among  the  fanners 
of  the  West  by  the  Comstock  Spader.  In  re* 
ply  to  inquiries  in  respect  to  this  implement, 
tlie  proprietors  have  published  a  frank  state- 
ment in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  To  remedy  the 
first  great  objection  to  the  machine,  that  of  its 
coet,  they  built  last  year  a  smaller  one.  But 
they  confess  that  on  trial  this  spring,  it  '*per- 
forms  badly  on  such  conditions  as  it  has  been 
tried  in  Illinois.  It  dogs  up  too  easily  with 
trash,  especially  if  wet,  and  with  clean  prairie 
soil  when  wet ;  this  of  coarse  rules  it  out,  and 
we  regard  that  style  as  a  failure,  because  it 
will  not  work  on  varied  conditions  enough. 
This  however  has  hurt  no  farmer,  and  the  loss 
all  falls  on  us  and  our  backers." 

For  the  present,  therefore,  they  feel  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  the  first  style,  that  for 
which  they  r^leived  the  silver  medal  at  Paris. 
One  of  those  machines  they  say  has  worked 
six  hundred  acres,  and  thus  proved  its  efiidency 
and  durability.  Still  they  admit  that  some  of 
the  implements  that  they  have  pat  out  had 
better  not  been,  though  they  are  gaining 
knowledge  —  some  of  it  dear-bought  —  all 
the  while.  They  believe  that  they  have  the 
right  combination  of  principles,  and  that  the 
question  now  is  simply  one  of  proportions  and 
mechanical  construction,  which  involve  many 
difikulties  it  is  true,  but  boihing  insurmounta- 
ble. Their  own  experiments  have  demon* 
strated  this  to  tiiem,  but  they  admit  that  the 
public  \kas  not  that  evidence,  and  therefore 
farmers  are  not  to  blame  for  the  Spader  not 
being  popular  with  them. 


ABB  l9FONQIOIiB6  BOOTS? 
If  you  examine  the  roots  of  trees  in  the 
spring,  especially  roots  of  last  yearns  growth, 
you  will  find  no  spongioles  attached  to  them, 
but  in  their  place,  innumerable  little  excres- 
cences, each  composed  of  many  cells.  From 
these  cells^  new  rootlets  are  produced,  and  to 
these  new  rootlets  the  spongioles  are  attached. 
These  spongioles  are  not  true  roots,  any  more 
than  leaves  are  true  branches,  and  they  never 
become  roots  any  more  than  leaves  become 
branches.  As  the  leaves  extract  nutriment 
from  the  atmosphere  so  the  spongioles  absorb 
it  from  the  soil  daring  the  growing  season. 


When  their  work  for  the  season  is  done,  they 
separate  from  the  roots  and  decay  in  the  soil, 
just  as  the  leaves  fall  firom  the  branches,  and 
decay  on  the  sur£M».  C!ould  we  see  the  eu- 
tiro  tree,  root  and  branch,  the  parts  below  the 
surface  and  the  parts  above,  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  we  should  see  the  roots  and  root- 
lets clothed  with  hairy  spongioles  like  a  coat 
of  fur,  while  the  branches  are  clothed  with 
leaves  woven  into  tissues  of  various  forms  and 
degrees  of  thickness  and  firmness.  When  the 
growth  for  the  year  is  over,  and  the  season  of 
rest,  the  sleep  of  winter  comes  on,  both  leaves 
and  spongioles  are  thrown  off,  and  the  tree, 
divested  of  all  its  clothing,  remains  naked  and 
unprotected  through  the  frosts  and  bleak  winds 
of  winter.  * 


GOOSKBKRIOBS   WITHOUT    MiLDSW. — ^In  a 

reply  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  if  goose- 
berries can  be  grown  without  mildewing? 
the  0ardener*8  Monthly  bajb,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  grow  gooseberries.  It  is  a  mountain 
fruit,  and  does  not  like  a  hoi  soil.  Plant  it 
so  that  the  hot  sun  will  pour  down  on  the 
clearly  ctdHvaied  earth,  so  hot  that  you  can 
fry  a  beefsteak  or  poach  an  egg  on  it,  and 
you  cannot  get  gooseberries.  But  set  your 
plants  across  the  lot  in  a  pretty  thick  row, 
and  pile  up  about  the  plants  five  or  six  inches 
deep  of  old  brush  wood,  old  com  roots,  old 
leatner  boots,  pots,  or  kettles,  even,  if  you 
cannot  get  an}/ thing  else,  so  that  the  roots 
wiU  always  be  near  the  surface,  and  yet  cool ; 
and  we  will  suarjntee  you  a  fortune,  if  you 
choose  to  plant  enough.  In  the  best  goose- 
berry plantations  of  rbiladelphia,  it  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  rows  of  them  which  have 
been  in  one  place  perhaps  twenty  years,  so 
mounded  up  with  this  rubbish,  that  they  look 
as  if  they  were  planted  on  ridges  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  every 
year  bearing  abundantly.  Not  only  in  the 
gooseberry,  but  in  all  fruits,  the  public  must 
come  to  this  great  fact,  that  their  roots  must 
be  kept  cool  and  at  the  surface. 


Brick  Liniko  for  Walls. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Bural  New  Yorker,  who  has  hlled 
the  waUs  of  many  framed  houses  in  with  brick, 
resulting  in  a  dry  wall,  warm  rooms,  and  rat- 
proof,  rips  a  lath,  twice,  making  three  strips 
about  one-half  inch  wide,  nails  these  to  inside 
of  studdine  three  inches  from  the  face,  and 
then  lays  the  brick  on  edge,  slushing  at  the 
end,  thus  keying  with  mortar  on  each  side  of 
the  strip — the  first  course  to  be  laid  flat.  A. 
vacuum  is  thus  formed  on  either  side  of  the 
brick  wall,  and  therefore  must  be  dir.  If 
you  want  a  comfortable  frame  hous^  m  any 
elimate,  this  is  the  way  to  have  it. 
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WOOIi  AND  WOOIiBN  XOCFOBITIOir. 
The  American  Institute  of  New  York  holds 
an  exhibition  annuallj,  similar  to  that  held 
once  in  three  years  by  the  Alassachueetts  Me- 
chanics* Charitable  Association.  This  year  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a  more  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  wools  and  of  manufactures 
of  wools  than  has  ever  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try. It  b  to  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers*  Association, 
and  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers. Notice  has  been  given  that  the 
grand  structure  which  has  recently  been  erected 
in  the  north  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
this  purpose  will  be  opened  for  the  reception 
of  this  class  of  goods  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1869.*  Exhibits  for  the  Machinery 
Department  can  be  sent  earlier.  The  whole 
exhibition  will  be  open  for  visitors  oil  the 
eighth  day  of  September. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  this  exhibition  to  the  wool 
growers  of  the  country.  Recent  events  have 
deepened  our  impressions  of  its  importance. 
We  believe  that  a  fair  show  of  the  various 
kinds  of  wool  produced  in  this  countiy,  ac- 
companied by  the  statistics  of  its  production, 
with  some  indications  of  an  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  wool  growers  of  their  share  in  this 
great  national  industry,  and  with  some  evidence 
of  an  expectation  on  their  part  of  a  more  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  their  rights  by  those  who 
wear  fine  woolens,  or  are  otherwise  interested 
in  their  production,  is  not  only  expedient  but 
absolutely  necessary.  Unless  farmers  are  will- 
ing to  abandon  sheep  husbandry,  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  manage  their  own  busi- 
ness. They  have  depended  on  others  about 
as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  When  they  con- 
clude to  reap  their  field  themselves,  certain 
'*«torks**  may  be  disturbed  that  are  now  enjoy- 
ing their  nests  in  quiet. 


JOHN  JOHNSTON. 

The  health  of  this  gentleman,  which  has 
been  quite  feeble  since  last  July,  we  are  happy 
to  learn  by  a  letter  from  him  of  April  80,  in 
the  Burdl  New  Yorker^  has  improved  consid- 
erably within  the  last  month.  He  has  leased 
all  his  cleared  land  at  an  annual  rent  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  acre  per  year,  for  five  years, 
for  nursery  purposes. 

He  is  tiow  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and 


in  reply  to  a  request  for  his  experience  in  fat* 
tenning  fine  wool  sheep,  he  says,  "I  am  not 
able  to  write  about  sheep  feeding.  I  cannot 
set  my  mind  to  it.  My  day  of  feeding  sheep 
and  cattle  has  come  to  an  end.  I  have  just 
sold  my  last  two  fat  cattle,  one  a  tfteer,  three 
years  old  the  fourth  inst.,  the  other,  his  sister* 
will  be  two  years  old  a  week  from  to-morrow. 
The  steer  weighed,  two  weeks  ago,  1,800  lbs, 
the  heifer,  1,215.  I  never  owned  better  ones 
of  their  age." 

Other  men  may  have  been  as  successful  in 
farming  as  Mr.  Johnston,  but  few  have  made 
their  success  so  widely  beneficial  to  others  as 
he  has  done.  His  example  as  a  pioneer  in 
thorough  drainage  and  in  feeding  or  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep  has  been  highly  beneficial. 
His  readiness  to  communicate  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  these  and  all  other  depart- 
ments of  farming  and  his  hearty,  hopeful 
manner  of  writing  have  instructed  and  encour- 
aged multitudes  of  young  and  struggling  far- 
mers, who  will  ever  hold  his  memory  in  grate- 
ful recollection. 


DANOBB  I'BOM  QIiANHSBS. 
A  week  or  two  since  we  published  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  a  man  in  New  York  from  ibis 
disease.  Several  deaths  have  been  reported 
from  the  same  cause  within  a  few  years  past. 
The  Canada  Farmer,  in  an  article  cautioniiig 
people  to  be  careful  in  handling  hones  with 
the  glanders,  details  the  particulus  of  the 


covery,  after  a  long  and  painful  iUness,  of  a 
man  who  got  some  of  the  vims  into  a  chap  on 
his  thumb.  The  oisease  in  that  case  did  not 
affect  the  nasal  membrane.  Two  donkeys 
were  inoculated  at  the  nose  with  a  little  of  the 
discharge  from  one  of  his  ulcers,  both  of 
which  died  on  the  seventh  day  afterwards. 
As  a  proof  of  the  subtlety  of  the  poison  of  this 
terrible  disease,  and  as  a  caution  to  horsemen, 
the  following  statement  is  copied  from  an  Eng- 
lish paper : — 

A  farmer  going  his  usual  rounds  one  morning 
to  inspect  his  stock,  obseryed  a  favorite  horse  in 
an  acljoining  field  showing  symptoms  of  di&tress. 
The  horse,  on  seeing  his  master,  trotted  up  to  the 
fence,  according  to  his  custom.  There  was  a  nar- 
row lane  between  the  two  fields,  and  while  the  ter- 
mer was  looking  to  discover  what  was  amiss,  the 
horse  snorted  or  sneezed,  and  some  of  the  mucus 
was  borne  by  the  breese  over  the  two  fences  and 
across  the  little  lane  on  to  the  farmer's  face.  In  a  few 
days  the  nsual  symptoms  set  in,  and  the  man  died 
of  glanders  as  did  also  the  horse.  There  being  no 
known  abrasion  of  the  skin  on  the  man's  face,  It  is 
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bighly  probable  that  thi8  was  a  casd  of  infection 
throagh  the  mncoas  membrane  of  either  lips,  eyes 
or  nose. 

For  the  New  England  Farmtr* 
BHODB  IBUUSTD  FABMINO. 

Having  sojourned  among  the  farmers  of  this 
beautiful  and  productive  Island  a  few  weeks 
during  the  past  winter,  I  venture  to  record 
some  facts  and  fiincies.  The  part  of  the  State 
called  the  "Island"  is  connected  at  the  north- 
east comer  with  the  main  land  by  what  is 
called  the  Stone  Bridge,  for  teams,  ako  by  the 
railroad  bridge.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  long 
and  tliree  broad,  with  three  main  roads  north 
and  south,  and  plenty  of  cross  roads  to  accom- 
modate tho  farmers. 

At  convenient  distances  on  the  elevated 
lands  are  some  ten  wind  mills  for  grinding 
grain,  and  by  their  sombre  and  weather-beaten 
appearance  show  that  they  have  been  in  use 
many  years. 

Uhe  farms  are  generally  separated  into 
small  enclosures,  from  one  to  ten  acres  each, 
and  convenienily  divided  by  very  good  stone 
wall,  most  of  which  has  been  built  so  many 
years  that  the  builders  have  passed  away.  On 
several  hills  there  remain  earthworks  thrown 
up  by  the  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  the  farms 
arc  mostly  small  and  market  gardening  is  car* 
ried  on  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Kaoomber's  Market  Gtarden. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Maoomber  is  perhaps  more  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  raising  seeds,  vegetables 
an^  small  fruits  than  any  other  man,  and  al- 
though his  markets  are  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  away,  yet  his  early  potatoes,  cabbage, 
strawberries,  &c.,  are  delivered  in  such  season 
and  condition  as  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  produce  of  those  who  live  nearer.  On 
one  of  his  farms  occupied  by  a  tenant  there 
was  raised  on  half  an  acre,  200  pounds  cab- 
bage seed  that  sold  for  $500 ;  on  one-fourth 
of  an  acre,  cabbages  that  sold  for  $190 ;  from 
two  acres  of  strawberries,  there  were  picked 
and  sold  fourteen  hundred  dollars^  worth  of 
fruit.  These  items,  with  others,  brought  in 
an  income  in  1867,  of  $2800  from  a  very  few 
acres. 

^  He  has  recently  made  a  plantation  of  raspber- 
ries and  dwarf  pear  trees  of  the  best  varieties. 
He  has  thousands  of  cabbage  from  which  to 
raise  seed.  They  were  grown  in  the  fall  until 
the  heads  began  to  form,  then  set  closely 
together  in  the  earth  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  to  keep  through  the  winter.  Carrot, 
turnip  and  beet  seed  is  also  raised  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Many  of  the  cottage  houses  here  are  inhab- 
ited b^  fishermen,  who  supply  the  oil  works 
and  the  farmers,  but  the  catch  for  1868  was 
%ht. 

W.  L.  Sisson,  a  farmer  on  North  Point, 
used  about  three  hundred  barrels  of  fish  on 


his  grass  land  and  crops,  for  which  he  paid 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  barrel. 

On  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Island  are 
two  coal  mines  that  furnish  cheap  futl  to  the 
farmers,  an  establishment  for  making  copper, 
that  has  usually  used  ore  from  California  and 
South  America,  but  is  now  engaged  on  500 
tons  from  Yershire,  Yt.,  and  a^  fish-oil  factory, 
where  fish  guano  is  sold  at  one  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  30.  J*.  Anderson's  Farm. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  Island,  on  the 
west  road,  is  the  farm  of  £.  J.  Anderson, 
where  we  have  an  example  of  high  farming, 
but  not  fancy  farming.  A  farm  of  130  acres 
has  been  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  keeps 
this  winter  ten  cowd,  eight  oxen,  one  hundred 
sheep,  and  twenty  horses.  The  cows  are 
called  natives,  having  been  bought  from 
droves,  yet  the  practiced  eye  sees  indications 
of  various  bloods.  Two  are  polled,  or  horn- 
less ;  others  bv  fine  hair  and  shape  show  good 
breeding,  and  their  present  condition,  good 
keeping.  They  were  pastured  during  the 
summer  months  on  a  ten  acre  lot  that  a  few 
years  ago  was  nearly  worthless  bog.  It  was 
underdrained  and  worked  for  a  crop  of  com 
and  barley,  and  has  for  a  few  years  past  pas- 
tured one  cow  per  acre ;  the  cows,  however, 
had  sweet  com  stalks,  sown  for  soiling,  in  ad- 
dition. This  crop  in  1867,  by  weighing  and 
measuring,  yielded  twenty  tons  per  acre. 
These  cows  had  been  fed  this  winter  up  to 
Febraary  3,  upon  com  stalks.  Butter  is  niade 
in  summer,  and  the  calves,  sired  by  a  scrab 
bull,  are  fattened  for  veal.  Under  the  bam 
floor  are  stored  about  1000  bushels  of  French 
turnips,  from  which  the  fibrous  roots  were 
trimmed  when  stored.  These  tumips  are 
mostly  fed  to  the  oxen  that  are  constantly 
being  fattened.  The  horses  are  kept  at  nine 
dolliuv  per  month,  on  h^v,  for  the  owners, 
who  are  city  residents.  The  sheep  are  of  dif- 
ferent breeas, — some  South  Downs,  nnd  some 
that  come  from  Brighton.  To  furnish  mut- 
ton, fat  wethers  are  as  much  needed  as  nice 
lambs.  Mr.  A.  has  freely  expended  monej 
in  permanent  improvements,  and  has  found  it 
pays, — ^not  only  returning  the  money,  bat 
quite  a  surplus  besides. 

Auffu&t  BelmontPs  YUla. 

The  place  of  August  Belmont,  Esq.,  attracts 
the  attention  of  uie  passer-by  on  account  of 
the  large  trees  avd  the  rustic  embellishments 
that  adom  the  grounds ;  but  the  stock  would 
more  interest  the  farmer.  Here  are  one 
Guernsey,  two  Ayrshire,  and  three  Aldemey 
cows,  and  three  or  four  tivo-y ear-old  Alder- 
ney  heifers  raised  bv  Mr.  B.,  that  are  of  eood 
size  and  better  filled  out  than  young  stock  of 
this  breed  usually  are.  The  cows  of  all  the 
breeds  were  imported.  At  the  head  of  this 
herd  stands  a  four  year  old  Alderney  bull 
that,  by  estimate,  would  weigh  1600  pounds. 

In  an  excellent  milk-room,  about  8x20  feet, 
on  a  doable  row  of  neks  through  the  middle. 
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sat  the  milk»  which  is  skindled  when  twenty- 
four  hours  old.'  Upon  examination  I  found 
that  the  cream  was  nearly  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  on  milk  not  over  two  inches  in  depth. 

This  place,  I  am  told,  was  bought  for  fiflbeen 
thousand  dollars,  and  might  have  been  sold 
since  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  contains 
seventy  acres.  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced than  in  trees  and  well-arranged  walks 
and  grounds  there  is  a  positive  value  that  will 
be  appreciated  more  highly  as  the  years  pass 
by. 

Mr.  Iieonard  Brown's  Farm  and  Stock. 

Still  farther  east  from  Mr.  Belmont^s  is  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  which  extends 
to  the  shore.  He  is  an  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent farmer,  who  has  no  fear  of  investing 
money  in^  his  business.  He  has  sixteen  good 
cows,  some  of  which  show  strongly  the  Dur- 
ham blood ;  being  of  large  size  and  in  good 
order.  The  number  of  his  oxen  varies  from 
time  to  time, — ^usually  three  or  four  pairs. 
The  neighbors  say  '^Leonard  Brown  don^t 
care  what  price  he  pays  for  cattle,  if  he  takes 
a  fancy  to  them,  but  we  havn^t  money  to  throw 
away.^*  He  says,  "I  buy  good  cattle  and 
make  more  money  on  a  pair  that  has  been  fed 
some,  than  on  a  poor  pair.^'  His  cattle  are 
tied  in  the  stable,  as  is  the  almost  universal 
custom  here,  by  the  horns  with  a  rope,  with 
about  three  feet  slack.  They  stand  upon 
earth  and  not  upon  plank,  and  sand  is  used  for 
bedding.  The  cattle  eat  from  the  barn  floor, 
on  both  sides, — the  oxen  one  side  and  cows, 
the  other,  with  stable  doors  wide  enough  to 
back  in  a  cart  to  remove  the  manure  or  to 
leave  the  bedding. 

The  clear  be^  sand  used  by  the  farmers 
is  sometimes  drawn  three  miles.  On  the 
middle  beach  I  saw  at  one  time  thirteen  teams 
afler  sand  and  gravel.  This  shows  the  enteiv 
prise  of  the  farmers  in  increasing  their  manure 
pile,  and  is  a  strong  reminder  that  I  and  my 
Vermont  neighbors  would  do  well  to  work 
our  deposits  of  muck  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Brown  has  a  flock  of  forty  breeding 
ewes.  South  Downs,  from  Thos.  B.  Buffum^s 
stock.  I  find  sheep  of  this  blood  on  many 
farms  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
and  learn  that  they  give  universal  satisfaction. 
He  sold  his  lambs  last  summer  for  six  dollars 
each,  and  many  of  his  ewes  bear  twins.  He 
has  tried  the  cross  of  Cotswold  buck  upon 
some  of  these  ewes  and  the  half  blood  lambs 
seem  to  dress  heavier  than  the  full  bloods. 
The  buildings,  walls  and  lots  do  credit  to  their 
owner. 

Mr.  "Walker's  Market  (Hurden. 

Near  by  the  last  places  mentioned  is  a  mar- 
ket gardener,  Mr.  Walker,  who  had  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  February,  37,000  cabbage 

?lant8  in  cold  frames  for  early  marketing. 
*hey  were  started  in  the  fall  in  opoi  grouna, 
and  when  large  enough  to  transplant  were  set 
closely  together  in  the  frames,  and  are  kept 


cool  to  prevent  growing.  They  were  to  be 
set  in  the  lot  early  in  the  spring,  and  mature 
in  July.  Mr.  W.  considers  it  very  desirable 
to  have  stable  manure  freely  mingled  with  the 
soil,  and  then  use  concentrated  manure  near 
the  seed  or  plant.  His  compost  heaps  ue  of 
soil,  fish  guano,  stable  manures  and  night  scil. 
The  southern  part  of  the  island  is  very  good 
farming  land  and  is  generally  well  managed, 
and  the  ready  market  for  all  produce,  from 
an  egg  to  a  fat  ox,  and  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining fertilizers  from  the  city  and  the  sea, 
make  success  in  farming  almost  certain. 

CoL  Geo.  B.  Waring'a  Thoronch  Bmlnins, 
Barn*  Stock,  fto. 

There  is  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  in  charge  of 
Col.  Geo.  £.  Waring,  Jr.,  author  of  Elements 
of  Apiculture,  and  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
draining,  <&c.  This  farm,  I  am  told  cost  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  during  1868  it 
has  been  drained  at  an  expense  of  another 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  that  descends  towud  the  west, 
with  ample  fall  to  afford  sufficient  surface 
drainage  to  satisfy  most  farmers.  But  it  was 
poor,  cold,  wet  land,  and  a  great  work  has 
been  done  in  putting  down  tile  m  ditches  forty 
feet  apart.  After  draining  it  was  ploughed 
up  and  but  little  was  raised  last  year. 

I  found  amon^  the  neighboring  fumers  a 
disposition  to  criticise  and  almost  to  censure 
the  expenditure  involved  in  this  improvement, 
and  they  ask  **what  will  he  do  with  the  land  ?'* 
For  my  part,  I  have  faith  in  the  tiles.  With 
this  large  plot  of  smooth  land  now  in  one  field, 
the  partition  walls  having  been  removed,  I  can 
see  that  soiling  can  be  extensively  and  coi>> 
veniently  carried  on;  all  labor-saving  ma- 
chines can  1)0  used  to  advantage,  and  the  soil 
will  be  dry  and  warm  and  yield  up  its  stores 
of  plant  food  whether  the  season  is  wet  or  dry. 

Then  a  spledid  bam  has  been  built  with  cel- 
lar for  manure,  the  size  of  which  I  did  not 
ascertain,  but  judge  it  to  be  50x100  feet. 

Fira  gtorjf  ^  CoL  Wairim^t  Barn, 
8<mth, 


The  south  stable  his  stalls  for  two  horses,  two  mal«i. 
and  Ues  for  several  Jersey  cows,  which  stand  on  a  t>latied 
floor  though  which  wuter  passes  rtadlly.  The  ootled 
lines  repre«eot  a  railway  on  which  runs  a  car  with 
steamed  food,  fte.  Fig.  v  represents  the'popftion  of  the 
steamer,  and  Fig.  8  a  barr«l  Tor  cooked  food  for  awine. 
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Second  9iory  qf  CoL  Warin^M  Barn, 
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The  whole  of  tbJs  floor  Ib  level,  with  no  posU  or  par- 
tltioDB,  except  those  at  the  eomen  to  prevent  a  free 
peerage  of  a  hone  and  eart.  Fig  Irenreaenta  the  water 
tank ;  2,  the  steam  box ;  3,  the  meal  cheat;  4,  the  horse* 
power;  5,  the  straw  cutter. 

The  first  story  is  designed  for  stables,  and 
the  second  story  foe  storing  forage.  In  this 
second,  on  the  left  hand  as  yon  enter,  is  a 
reservoir  of  water  that  is  filled  by  a  foro- 
ing  puinp,  ran  by  a  wind-wheel,  situated  quite 
adistanoe  out  in  the  lot.  From  this  reseiroir, 
pipes  conduct  the  water  down  to  the  stable 
where  it  is  carried  along  in  front  of  the  cows, 
with  a  trough  for  each  animal,  from  which  it 
can  sip  at  Measure.  In  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  bam,  as  you  enter,  and  opposite  the 
reservoir,  is  a  room  for  keeping  meal  and 
grain ;  it  also  contains  a  box,  in  which  hay  is 
steamed  for  the  cattle.  The  steam  boiler  be- 
ing in  a  small  room  attached  to  the  bam,  the 
steam  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
feed  box.  Tlie  quahty  of  the  hay  that  was  fed 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  poor ;  having  cost 
only  $12  per  ton,  or  less  than  half  the  price 
of  good  hay ;  yot  the  cattle  and  horses  ate  it 
without  waste.  The  feed  was  cut  by  horse 
power. 

Steaming  hay  is  another  innovation  that  is 
looked  upon  with  distrust  by  most  fu'mers, 
vet  it  is  evident  to  me  that  it  is  both  reasona- 
ble and  profitable,  and  can  be  conducted  with 
so  little  expense  that  it  will  pav.  But  it  will 
be  adopted  only  by  those  who  love  their  cattle 
and  desire  to  do  well  by  them,  and  to  make  the 
greatest  profit  from  them.  When  one  sees 
how  simpk  is  the  apparatus  necessanr,  many 
of  the  objections  to  steaming  cattle  food  will 
appear  less  forcible. 

The  cattle  chosen  by  Col.  W.  are  not  yet 
popular  among  the  mass  of  farmers,  but  it 
may  be  that  the  same  experience  that  proves 
draining  and  steaming  profitable  will  place  the 
Jersey  cattle  in  advance  of  all  others  for  a 
butter  dairy.  There  are  about  twenty  head  of 
Jerseys  here.  Two  of  the  cows  cost  nine 
hundred  dollars.  However  well  they  may  do 
at  the  pail  they  do  not  satisfy  the  eye,  and 
should  not  be  bred  extensively  where  working 
oxen,  beef  and  cheese  are  as  desirable  as 
butter. 

In  regard  to  draining,  one  old  farmer  said 
to  me  that  **Uorace  Greeley  told  us  in  an  ad- 


dress before  the  agricultural  society  that  *the 
farms  ought  to  be  drained  to  te  worked  to  the 
greatest  pro6t;^"  '*but,^*  said  my  friend, 
'that  is  a  foolish  idea,  because  for  two  months 
in  the  summer  we  are  now  dried  up  as  hard  as 
a  brick,  and  if  we  should  dig  ditches  and  lav 
tile,  so  as  to  let  the  wami  air  underneath,  m 
would  make  the  hind  so  hot  we  could  not  raise 
anylhing.*' 

Now  I  h^ve  walked  the  length  of  the  island 
five  times,  by  all  its  different  roads,  and  sev- 
eral time  across  it,  through  the  fields,  through 
the  pastures,  where  the  turf  had  been  broken 
up  bpr  the  feet  of  cattle,  where  moss  is 
growmg  rankly,  where  blackberry  and  other 
bushes  are  working  in  with  poor  pasture 
grasses,  and  I  fully  believe  Horace  Gree- 
ley was  nearly  right.  Draining  would  make 
many  acres  of  now  unprofitable  land,  the  most 
productive.  The  success  of  Messrs.  Ander- 
son and  Waring  will  doubtless  prove  that  warm 
air  in  the  tiles  will  not  be  so  disastrous  as 
cold  water  in  the  soil. 

€rood,  well-mana^d  farms  are  so  plenty 
neait  Newport  that  it  would  perhaps  be  oardly 
just  to  speak  of  any  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
One  thousand  dollars  per  acre  have  been 
offered  for  one  farm  of  ninety  acres.  Another 
farm  of  100  acres  rents  for  seven  dollars  per 
acre,  and  the  tenant  pi^s  the  taxes ;  but  the 
income  from  a  flock  of  sheep  of  less  than  100 
pays  the  rent.  Another  man,  speaking  of 
bheep,  said  that  he  received  over  $30  each 
from  several  sheep  he  wintered.  The  sheep 
had  twin  lambs  in  the  winter,  and  in  June  the 
three  sold  for  nine  dollars  each — $27,  leaving 
the  fleece  of  six  pounds  of  wool  to  make  up 
the  balance.  It  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
land  does  not  decide  what  kind  of  stock  shall 
be  kept.  But  all  pays  a  profit  according  to 
the  way  it  is  managed. 

Mr.  Maltl«nd*8  Vfila,  Deer.  Breton  Cattle,  fto. 

The  place  of  R.  L.  Maitland,  just  north 
of  the  city  of  Newport,  has  many  objects  of 
interest,  but  few  can  be  mentioned  without 
making  this  article  too  long,  I  fear.  The 
American  deer  are  kept  in  an  enclosure  of 
perhaps  an  acre,  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence 
ten  feet  high.  This  yard  contains  many 
spruce,  locust  and  other  trees,  and  a  thick 
grove  around  the  outside.  There  are  now 
only  twelve  deer  in  the  park,  most  of  which 
are  voung  animals.  Eleven  were  shot  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  taken  to  New  York.  Their  food 
is  corn,  of  which  they  consume  half  a  bushel 
a  day,  eating  it  from  troughs  like  sheep,  and 
twice  a  week  carrots  or  beets.  They  are  not 
fed  hay.  They  are  as  wild  as  common  sheep. 
They  breed  freely.  This  herd  was  commenced 
a  few  years  ago  with  two*  does  and  a  buck» 
There  are  many  amusementa  more  costly  and 
less  useful  than  keeping  a  few  of  these  beau- 
tiful animals. 

The  Breton  cattle  are  represented  here  by  a 
mature  bull,  Tom  Thumbs  three  and  one-lialf 
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feet  high,  five  a^d  one- half  feet  in  girth,  color 
black,  horns  large.  This  race  is  the  most  di- 
'minutive  specimen  of  the  genus  Bos.  Of  two 
nearly  mature  heifers  that  came  of  this  black 
stock,  one  is  red,  the  other  light  red  and  white, 
— an  uncommon  occurrence. 
*The  Aldemeys  are  more  numerous.  The 
oldest  bull  Duke,  a  fine  large  animal,  is  esti- 
mated to  weigh  1700  i>ounds.  King  Phillip  is 
younger  and  less  in  size,  but  goo^in  the  Al- 
demey  points,  and  valued  at  $L000.  Several 
cows,  valued  at  $500  or  more  each,  and  young 
cattle.  But  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  cat- 
tle owned  by  Mr.  M.,  as  he  has  other  farms  in 
other  places. 

I  did  not  learn  the  yield  of  butter  from  any 
single  cow.  The  Aldemeys,  however,  sustain 
their  good  reputation  as  dairy  cows.  The 
Bretons  are  smaller  and  smoother  built  than 
the  Aldemeys,  and  are  valued  for  their  milk- 
ingqualities. 

The  stock  of  poultry  here  comprise  Cochin 
China,  Golden  Polands,  Silver  Pheasants, 
Dorkings,  turkeys,  &c.  And  it  may  be  worthy 
of  mention  that  on  nearly  all  the  farms  odfche 
Island  there  are  large  flocks  of  poultry,  which 
number  in  some  cases,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fowls ;  several  flocks  that  I  saw  included  some 
thirty  turkeys,  thirty  geese,  and  twenty  ducks. 
I  did  not  see  a  flock  of  pure  blooded  hens  of 
one  kind;  a  mixture  is  usually  kept.  By  many 
farmers,  geese  are  considered  very  profitable. 
The  kinds  kept  are  the  White  Bremen,  the 
Mountain  or  African  and  the  rtal  Wild  Geese. 
A  flock  of  ^ild  geese  can  be  seen  near  the 
South  Portsmouth  post-ofiice.  The  head  is 
small,  neck  small  and  black,  back  dark,  belly 
light.  The  geese  are  not  picked  while  they 
are  alive  by  most  of  the  farmers,  but  are  kept 
for  the  profit  of  the  goslings  and  the  feathers 
and  bodies  when  killed.  I  did  not  leara  that 
the  profit  from  e^gs  and  goslings  was  larger 
than  the  income  from  live  geese  feathers  which 
might  be  plucked  three  or  four  times  during 
the  summer.  I  saw  one  flock  of  October  gos- 
lings, but  it  is  unusual  for  geese  to  lay  and 
hatch  in  the  fall,  and  if  they  do  so  it  is  in  corf- 
sequence  of  good  keeping,  and  not  because 
they  were  not  picked.  Ihe  fowls  generally 
seem  to  be  well  cared  for,  and  are  expected  to 
yield  a  good  profit,  as  the  summer  visitors  at 
Newport  wish  the  best  of  everything  and  pay 
prices  in  proportion. 

The  best  poultry  house  I  saw  was  at  the 
farm  of  August  Belmont,  Esq.  It  cost  one 
thousand  dollars.  It  has  four  rooms  as  well 
finished  as  a  dwelling  house.  The  cupola  on 
the  roof  U  a  beautiful  pigeon  house. 

I  have  thus  briefly  referred  to  a  few  items 
in  Rhode  Island  farming.  A  farmer  from  any 
section  of  the  country  would  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  observing  the  management  of  these 
:  farmers,  whose  success  has  given  them  the  con- 
fidence, self-esteem,  and  bubiness  habits  that 
usually  accompany  prosperity.  But  here,  as 
•  elsewhere  in  New  England,  one  cannot  but  no- 


tice and  regret  the  absence  of  the  sons  of  far- 
mers.   They  have  gone  to  trades  or  traffic, 
and  lefc  the  old  men  to  depend  on  hired  help. 
Irasburg,  Vt,,  1869.      Z.  .E.  Jameson. 


J^br  the  Ne»  England  Farmer, 
HAIiF  A  DOZEN  FABSSEB8. 

As  parents  love  to  speak  of  their  children 
and  .tell  of  their  prosperity,  so  I  want  to  speak 
of  a  few  individuals  of  my  neighborhood  fam- 
ily, and  tell  the  world  how  they  pro2p(^r.  As 
I  have  been  here  only  two  years.  I  can  of 
course  go  but  little  back  of  that  period  in  my 
biog;^phies. 

I  will  begin  at  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
and  proceed  northward.  The  first  farm  which 
I  will  mention  was  some  few  years  ago  all 
**run  out."  The  man  who  now  occupies  it 
is  a  wide-awake  chapi  and  is  reaping  double 
the  produce,  by  leading  the  water  from  a  pond 
and  emptying  it  on  his  mowing  field,  and  by 
looking  well  to  his  manure.  He  keeps  bis 
yard  mled  with  muck,  minds  his  own  business, 
and  is  ready  to  do  his  neighbor  a  good  turn, 
and  is  never  behind  in  any  enterprise. 

A  few  rods  north  we  find  a  neat  little  iarm, 
carried  on  by  a  real  six-foot  Vermonter. 
His.  parents  are  growing  old  and  somewhat 
infirm,  and  the  young  man  has  his  own  way. 
And  well  may  he  be  trasted,  yon  would  thinr, 
if  you  were  to  see  his  wheat  and  other  crops,  or 
if  you  were  to  peep  into  his  ash-house,  filled  a^ 
it  was  last  autumn  with  good  ashes  from  the 
lime  pits  at  St.  Albans,  or  near  that  town. 
He  has  enlarged  his  bam  onoe,  and  must  do 
it  again  immediately. 

(joing  north  of  this  place,  someone  hxmdred 
rods,  I  turn  to  the  east  a  little,  and  find  a 
smallish  farm.  The  occupants  consist  of  an 
aged  mother,  son,  wife  and  two  orphan  chil- 
dren. They  look  and  act  as  though  a  cloud 
had  never  passed  over  them,  but  had  always 
lived  in  the  cheerful  sunshine.  Love  an4 
good  will  beams  in  every  countenance,  with 
hearts  as  large  as  their  bodies.  Invoking 
God^s  blessing  on  this  household,  I  bid  them 
good-bye,  and  proceed  still  northward  some 
fafky  rods. 

Here  is  a  small  house  occupied  by  an  aged 
couple,  with  the  son  and  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. This  fiirm  is  now  carried  on  hy  said 
son,  who  has  been  in  possession  only  two 
years.  From  the  timber  and  lu  nber  that  has 
lately  made  its  appearance  on  the  premises,  I 
am  led  to  postpone  further  comments  till  I 
learn  what  it  all  means. 

Moving  on  some  twenty-five  rods  further, 
we  find  an  old  settler  and  his  wife,  aged  al- 
most eighty  years,  both  smart  and  still  enjoy- 
ing life.  A  son  and  wife,  wfth  four  children, 
make  up  the  family.  The  young  man,  who 
now  manages  the  farm,  enlarged  his  bams  a 
few  years  ago,  and  must  soon  build  still  larger. 
As  he  is  one  of  the  Toim  Fathers,  it  may  not 
be  expedient  for  me  to  enter  into  details,  bat 
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as  his  fields  produce  '^rnore  tlian  a  plenty," 
he  is  not  only  wilUns  that  others  should  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  wanned,  but  ever  ready 
to  show  that  willingness  by  deeds  as  well  as 
words. 

Another  twenty-five-rods^  travel  brings  us  to 
a  farm  occupied  by  a  middle-aged  man,  wife 
and  two  boys.  He  has  been  on  the  farm  some 
four  years.  His  crops  have  about  doubled. 
He,  too,  must  build,  or  his  stock  and  fodder 
must  be  left  out  doors.  If  you  want  to  find 
him  at  his  house  in  the  morning,  you  must 
start  early. 

I  might  go  on  further,  but  I  fear  others 
may  not  be  as  much  interested  in  my  neigh- 
bors as  I  am  myself. 

These  six  farmis  embrace  about  600  acres ; 
from  which  were  raised  some  200  bushels  of 
wheat,  300  of  com,  700  of  oats,  700  of  India 
wheat,  1500  bushels  of  potatoes ;  some  5000 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  were  made ;  about  200 
tons  of  hay  harvested ;  over  $2000  worth  sold 
from  dairy  and  hog-yard,  besides  beef,  poul- 
try, &c. ,  and  on  all  these  six  farms  I  think  there 
was  not  paid  out  for  labor  in  the  house  and  on 
the  farms  the  amount  of  $125. 

What  think  you  P  Can  these  chai>9  live  ? 
Do  they  make  farming  pay  ?  if  you  still  have 
doubts,  come  up  and  see  the  oxen,  steers  and 
fat  sheep  sent  from  this  district,  and  mingle 
with  the  men  that  raised  them. 

Now  if  any  one  can  make  a  better  show  of 
his  neighborhood  family,  I  will  lay  down 
my  pen  and  say  that,  in  waking  up  somebody, 
my  object  is  accomplished.  We  want  to  wake 
up  these  lords  of  the  soil.-  We  wisb  to  do  them 
honor  and  we  wish  them  to  honor  themselves. 
We  want  to  hear  from  them.  It  is  in  them ; 
they  can  drive  a  good  bargain,  and  we  think 
they  can  drive  a  smart  pen. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  think  this  all 
bosh,  throw  it  down,  and  take  a  glass  of  my 
home-made,  four-years  old  pie-plant  wine,  and 
I  will  remain  your  well  wisher, 

V   BaK£R 

Brookfidd,  Vt,  1869. 


Remarks. — ^This  is  a  pleasant  look  at  a 
pleasant,  prosperous  neighborhood  of  farmers. 
Scattered  over  the  country,  we  believe  there 
are  many  similar  neighborhood>$,  and  we  unite 
with  Mr.  Baker  in  the  hope  that  his  statement 
will  induce  others  to  look  about  them  to  see 
if  some  other  six  farms  may  not  furnish  as 
good  a  record.  We  have  had  photographs  of 
fancy  farms  about  long  enough.  Now  let  us 
have  pictures  of  real  country  home  farms  thai 
support  their  owners  and  their  families. 

That  bottle  of  wine  found  its  way  to  an  old 
lady  who  said  it  was  a  most  excellent  cor- 
dial,— just  what  she  had  been  wanting  all  the 
spring. 


For  the  New  Engkmd  Farmer, 
TOO   MUCH  WOBK. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  oni%- fourth  of  the 
lunatics  of  the  country  are  farmers  atid  mer^ 
chants,  and  among  the  reasons  assigned  for 
crazy  fanners,  .are  too  much  work  and  too 
little  recreation.  Now  what  is  the  remedy  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  things  P 

For  my  own  part  I  was  slow  to  believe  the 
above  statement  as  applicable  to  us  here  in 
New  England,  notwithstanding  our  farmers  are 
supposed  to  be  the  hardest  working  agrici!il- 
turists  of  any  In  the  country.  But  I  know  of 
many  who  work  too  hard  for  their  real  inter- 
ests, though  their  keen  Yankee  sense  seems 
bright  and  sharp  as  ever.  The  motto  of  these 
men  is,  ''better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out.^^ 
So  it  is';  but  what  need  of  doing  either? 
There  is  no  real  virtue  in  too  much  work. 
On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  sin  for  one  to  tax 
unduly  the  strength  and  energy  of  a  body  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

Much  is  said  in  these  latter  days  of  beasts  of 
draft  and  burden  being  overworked  by.  merci- 
less masters,  and  societies  are  specially  organ- 
ized to  prevent  such  cruelty.  May  not  some 
farmers  be  justly  accused  of 'being  their  own 
worst  task-masters  ?  And  now  that  the  busy 
season  comes  on  apace,  let  me  just  sound  my 
feeble  note  of  warning. 

In  all  our  farming  towns  may  be  found  some 
lazy,  shiftless  ones,  as  you  may  find  drones  in 
any  hive.  There  are  also  able-bodied  strag- 
glers, begging  victuals  from  door  to  door,  who 
ought  to  be  set  at  work  sawing  wood  to  sweat 
out  their  sheer  laziness.  But  there  is  the  op- 
posite extreme — men  growing  prematurely  old ; 
nay,  killing  themselves  withhard  work.  Some 
are  trying  to  work  themselves  out  of  debt. 
Others  are  slaves  of  avarice, — the  more  they 
have  the  more  they  want.  The  former  class 
would  seem  to  merit  our  sympathy  only,  while 
the  latter  merit  the  condemnation  we.  are  wont 
to  pronounce  on  the  avaricious.  But  some 
men  seem  fated  to  be  debtors,  and  the  harder 
they  struggle  the  deeper  they  sink  in  the  mire, 
till  the  '^bankrupt  act^^  finally  extricates  them. 
They  toil  early  and  late,  and  work  their  teams 
till  they  give  out,  but  they  barely  succeed  in 
''keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door,^'  after  all. 
Meanwhde  hungry  mouths  multiply  within, 
jdoors,  till  they  are  in  danger  of  being  eaten 
out  of  house  and  home.  AU  their 'surplus  re- 
maming  after  feeding  and  clothing  their  families, . 
is  eaten  up*by  relentless  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  till  they  must  sell  out  and  emigrate,  or 
keep  toiling  on  up-hill  till  death  comes  at  last . 
to  tneir  relief. 

Some  have  * 'too  many  irons  in  the  fire;" 
and,  between  them  all,  they  must  needs  keep  • 
blowing  and  pounding  away  till  they  get  their 
fingers  burnt.  Always  ready  to  run  here  and 
there,  sparing  neither  man  nor  beast,  until 
they  prematurely  run  their  race,  and  get  no 
credit  from  survivors  for  all  their  manifold  la- 
bors and  favors. 
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But  are  there  not  more  who  make  drudges 
of  themselves, « just  to  make  money?  Nay, 
worse,  who  lay  themselves,  body  and  soul,  on 
the  aliur  of  Mammon.  Of  course  this  state- 
ment is  not  limited  to  the  farmer,  nor  is  the 
imputation  of  too  much  wofk.  Yet  in  the 
case  of  the  farmer  such  drudgery  seems  more 
noticeable. 

Now,  why  not  slack  a  little,  and  not  work 
yourselves  to  death  to  find,  when  all  is  over, 
that  **as  you  brought  nothing  with  you  into 
the  world,  so  you  can  carry  nothing  out  ?^'  It 
is  a  relief  to  know  that  some  have  taken  the 
hint,  perhaps  from  bitter  experience  of  sick- 
ness and  infirmity,  brousht  on  by  wilful  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  health ;  and  that  others 
have  finally  yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of 
wife  and  daughters  who  have  plead  with  them, 
by  the  love  they  bear  them,  not  to  work  so 
hard,  and  give  a  little  more  time  to  those  small, 
sweet  courtesies  and  charities  which  they  had 
once  ignored. 

It  is  true  the  farmer  cannot  always  keep 
within  bounds,  in  this  matter  of  work.  There 
will  come  emergencies  in  harvest  time  when  he 
must  toil  early  and  late ;  times  when  he  must 
make  the  most  of  brief  intervals  of  fair 
weather,  and  secure  his  crops  at  any  hazard. 
And  sometimes  he  has  so  much  crowded  into 
•  one  season,  besides  his  regular  farm  work,  that 
the  must  keep  all  hands  toiling  to  their  utmost 
to  get  through.  But  is  it  not  often  the  case 
that  work  falls  behindhand  or  is  crowded  for 
want  of  some  system  and  wise  forethought  ? 
Worst  of  all,  some  old-fashioned  farmers  will 

Sersist  in  taking  the  hardest  way,  and  plod- 
in^  on  independent  of  this  and  that  labor- 
saving  machine  which  would  lighten  half  their 
load,  and  give  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  In 
doors  and  out.  it  is  **work,  work,  work,^^  and 
whe.i  they  are  dead,  the  property,  so  hardly 
earned,  may  go  to  make  only  idlers  and  spend- 
thrifuil  w.  E.  fi. 

Longmeadaw,  Maas.^  Jane  1869. 


Far  the  New  England  FarnUr, 
FBAT  AS  A  FBBTHiIZBB  -A  QX7BBTION. 

On  a  large  portion  of  the  farms  in  New 
England  may  be  found  a  bed  of  peat  or  muck, 
in  store  for  the  redemption  of  the  upland  soil.' 
In  itself  alone,  as  found,  this  peat  exerts  no 
fertilizing  power.  Though  consisting  mainly 
of  vegetable  matter, — decaying  trees,  shrubs 
and  grasses, — the  tannic  acid  it  contains  pre- 
serves it  from  decomposition  and  sometimes 
actually  prevents  its  favorable  action  on  the 
soil  wiih  which  it  is  incorporated.  Plant  an 
iipple  or  a  pear  tree  in  pure  peat,  and  it  dies. 
The  tannic  acid  poisons  many  kinds  of  cereal 
and  leguminous  plants,  and  hence  some  far- 
mers have  become  prejudiced  against  the  use 
of  it.  But  peat  itself  is  mainly  vegetable 
fibre, — geine,  humus, — the  natural  food  of 
plants  and  trees.     The  very  small  per  cent. 


of  tannic  acid  it  contains  renders*  it  obnox- 
ious. Eliminate  this,  and  then  we  have  in 
peat  one  of  the  very  best  fertilizers  nature 
holds  in  store  for  us. 

But  what  are  the  best  means  of  doing  it? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  whoever 
rightly  answers  it  will  do  more  for  agriculture 
than  ever  has  been  done  by  any  Liebig,  Bums 
or  Davy.  Dr.  Dana,  to  be  sure,  did  some- 
thing. His  "Muck  ManuaP*  should  be  in  tbe 
hands  of  every  farmer.  But  much  more  most 
be  done.  An  alkali  destroys  an  acid.  But 
what  is  the  cheapest  alkali  P  What  is  the  beat 
mode  of  applying  it  ?  Here  is  the  problem. 
One  load  of^  peat  now  good  for  nothing,  how 
shall  I  best,  cheapest,  and  quickest  change  it 
to  a  load  of  good  manure  r  What  are  the 
easiest,  readiest,  and  surest  steps?  Good 
questions  these  for  the  advanced  class  in  our 
new  agricultural  college. 

* 'Combine  it,"  says  Dr.  Dana,  ''after  it  haa 
felt  the  frost  of  winter,  with  one  half  a  load 
of  bam  manure."  Tlids  will  do  it ;  but  time 
is  taken  and  the  bam  manure  is  soon  ex- 
hausted. **U8e  night  soil ;"  but  there  ia  no 
city  near.  **Take  ashes ;"  but  thevare  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  bushel.  * 'Spent  ashes,  then;"  , 
but  the  alkali, — the  very  thing  you  want, — ^is 
taken  out  of  them.  "Well,  soda;"  ah,  but 
that  costs  money.  "Liquid  manure ;"  but  the 
supply  is  limited.  "Then  lime;"  this,  too,* 
costs  money  and  is  slow  in  action. 

We  have  tested  all  these  aeents  and  we 
think  the  first  the  best,  especially  when  the 
swine  have  had  the  range  of  the  bam  cellar ; 
but  we  believe  there  is  a  better  way,  which 
some  enlightened  chemist  will,  ere  long,  reveal 
to  us.  As  nature,  ever  provident  and  pro- 
spective in*her  plans,  has  compensated  for  the 
sterility  of  our  soils  by  storing  away  in  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  acres  of  our  low  lands 
tbe  nwteriel  for  the  recuperation  of  our  up- 
lands, and  as  this  is  the  day  of  chemical  em- 
prise and  development,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  xey  to  the  treasure  will  soon 
be  round.  W.  Wai£rii>ob. 

BiUerica,  Maaa.,  Feb,,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
■•OABBAGS  WOBIC." 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Towles 
of  Alburgh,  Vt.,  complains  that  his  cabbages 
have  all  been  destroyed  "by  a  worm  formed 
by  an  egg  or  nit  of  a  white  butterfly  deposited 
in  the  head  of  the  cabbage,"  and  wishes  to 
know  what  can  be  done  to  stop  its  ravages. 

Before  his  question  can  be  properly  an- 
swered, we  must  inquire  whether  he  knows  or 
only  thinks  the  butterfly  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  worm.  If  it  is  really  so,  I  suspect  this  to 
be  a  recent,  most  unfortunate  importation 
from  England.  Several  years- ago,  a  outterfly 
called  Pieris  rapce,  which  has  sometimes  done 
great  damage  in  Europe,  was  discovered 
about  Quebec  and  has  since  spread  into  north- 
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ern  Maioe  and  Vermont.  I  h&ve  not  yet 
beird  of  ita  doing  any  ■erioua  tnjtir^r,  but  il 
certainty  will  as  its  rapid  increaae  proves  ila 
accommodation  to  the  New  World.  Thia  peat 
wu  i>ot  needed,  for  we  have  now  a  veir  near 
relative  tint  described  in  jour  paper,  by  Dr. 
Harris  as  long  ago  as  lli29  (see  Nkw  Enoiand 
FiRHEB,  old  series,  vol.  7,  p.  402)  under  the 
the  name  of  Pirns  oUracea.  This  insect  " 
sometimea  plundered  our  kitchen  garden 
turnips  being  apparently  its  favorite  food, 
the  cabbage  butterfly,  some  distinct  black 
spots  may  be  seeu  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
front  wings ;  in  the  turnip  butterfly,  thfcse 
wings  are  puro  white;  both  species  produce 
two  broods  a  year, — one  in  May  and  the  other 
in  July ;  the  butterflies  ar«  of  feeble  fllgbl  and 
can  easily  be  taken  in  a  scoop  net  and  de- 
atroynl  on  the  spot ;  this  is  perhaps  the  bdst 
way  of  keeping  them  in  check. 

I  shoald  be  glad  to  receive  from  Mr.  Towlea 
apecimens  of  the  butterfly  and  worm  which 
have  troubled  him,  and  as  full  an  a< 
poasiile  of 'the  nature  and  extent  c 
ages.  YoD  will  see  by  the  circular  I  send  tiiat 
I  am  prt^paring  an  extensive  work  on  New 
England  butterflies,  and  information  or  speci- 
mens of  the  insects  in  any  of  their  stages,  will 
be  acceptable  from  every  quarter.  Iliope,  in 
return,  that  agriculturists  may  find  something 
in  my  work  to  assist  them.  Very  truly  yours, 
Samuel  U.  Scddder. 

Botbm,  May  31,  18GU. 

Cot.ORiKa  Cheese. — Fashion  governs  the 
style  and  color  not  only  of  onr  clothing  and 
onr  dwellings,  but  even  of  our  food.  As  one 
pastes  through  our  market,  men  and  boys  may 
be  teen  dressing  up  in  "Boston  style"  boxes  of 
strawberries  that  are  received  from  the  South. 
The  beet  berries  must  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  box  in  a  neat  manner  to  sell  well.  So  with 
cheese,  there  is  a  fashionable  color,  without 
which  it  will  not  bring  the  highest  price.  In  ^ 
late  article  npon  this  subject  in  the  Uliea  Her- 
qH,  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  although  personally 
objecting  to  color,  says  the  market  demands  a 
rich,  even  color  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out it.  As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  not 
of  principle  or  taste,  he  advises  manufactui^ 
ers  to  keep  ufi^  the  color.  He  has  never  heard 
of  a  lot  of  cheese  being  condemned  because  it 
was  too  nicely  colored,  but  has  heard  of  com- 
plaints and  losses  because  cheese  was  too  pale. 
He  says :  "Wd  have  reports  from  some  ten  or 
a  dosen  factories  in  Vermont.  They  have 
started  well,  and  promise  a  fine  make  for  the 
season.  But  they  are  making  their  uheese  too 
pule.  They  must  pay  more  attention  to  color, 
if  they  would  command  the  highest  figures." 


TIMS   OP    O0TT£NO   HAT. 

!    and  July 

1  the  great 
!  haying  months 
^  with  us  in  New 
England.  In 
many  soctions 
the  experience 
:  of  fanners  dur- 
.  ing  the  past 
i  winter  has  af- 
£  forded  an  ei- 
E  pensive  argu- 
W  ment  in  favor 
of  the  imporl- 
I  of  this  crop.  We 
lOse  that  the  bams 
inglaod  have  not 
smpty  for  many 
ey  are  this  spring. 
stated  tbat  Levi 
Dover,  Vt.,  has 
been  feeding  out  hay  thia  spring  that  has  been 
the  barn  thirty-fonr  years,  and  it  came  out 
green,  bright  and  sound.  Cattle  ate  it  as  well, 
and  it  was  as  good  in  erery  respect,  as  hay 
nmer.  It  is  important  then  tljat 
this  harvest  should  be  secured  in  good  order. 
And  although  we  discoursed  last  week  at  some 
length  on  the  best  time  and  manner  of  secur- 
ing this  crop,  we  think  our  readers  will  find 
something  of  interest  in  the  following  brief 
abstract  of  til  e  statements  made  at  a  discus- 
of  the  subject  of  haying  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Agriculture  daring  its  aes- 
jn  at  Amherst,  last  December. 
Mr.  Hyde  of  Lee,  and  Dr.  Fisher  of  Fitch- 
burg,  stated  opinions  and  iacts  ot  much  im- 
portance, that  cannolfail  to  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  all  sensible  and  observing  men.  The 
more  completely  hay  retains  the  properties  of 
grass,  the  better  it  is.  The  sugar  and  starch 
In  the  juices  of  grass,  constitute  its  moat  im- 
portant elements.  Its  nutritive  value  depends 
npon  the  amount  of  sugar  and  starch  it  con- 
As  the  seed  stalk  grows  up  and  the  seed 
ripens,  the  sugar  and  starch  are  converted 
woody  fibre,  which  can  yield  no  nutri- 
ment unless  it  is  reconverted  in  the  stomach  of 
the  animal  into  starch  and  sugar.  The  grass 
blade — the  leaf — is  >ta  moat  nutritive  part,  and 
when  the  blade  is  most  fully  developed,  and  in 
succulent  state  then  the  grass  is  in  its 
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best  condition,  and  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  nutriokent,  and  should  be  imme- 
diately cut  and  cured.  The  leaves  are  reser- 
voirs in  which  sugar  and  starch  are  accumu- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  stalk  in  forming  the 
seed — and  when  the  seed  vessels  are  formed, 
the  sugar  and  starch  are  rapidly  drawn  from 
the  leaf  vessels  to  be  converted  into  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  seed. 

Whether  the  hay  is  to  be  fed  to  cows  in  milk 
or  horses  at  work,  it  is  much  better  if  cut  early 
than  if  cut  late.  Woody  fibre  affords  but  lit- 
tle nutriment,  and  if  our  animals  are  to  obtain 
their  living  from  it  in  the  winter  we  had  bet- 
ter turn  them  into  the  woods  and  let  them 
browse,  than  to  be  at  the  expense  of  laying  up 
wood  fbr  them  in  our  bams. 

Dr.  Fisher  said,  *'I  cut  my  herdsgrass  be- 
tween the  13th  of  June  and  the  3d  of  July.  I 
cut  it  before  it  had  shown  a  blossom,  and  I 
should  be  willing  to  put  that  hay  before  cattle, 
by  the  side  of  any  other  hay,  and  if  they  did 
not  choose  mine  in  preference  to  any  other,  I 
should  be  very  much  mistaken." 

Then  if  the  crop  cut  thus  early  ia  not  as 
heavy  as  it  would  be  cut  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  you  will  get  a  second  crop,  not  of  rowen, 
but  of  hay  of  good  quality,-  dried  grass,  as 
valuable  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  as  the 
first  crop.  What  we  want  as  food  for  cattle 
and  horses,  is  dried  grass,  not  bushes,  coarse 
or  fine.  When  seed  stalks  have  formed  on 
grass,  cattle  will  not  eat  them,  if  they  can  help 
it.  We  find  them  cropping  the  short  green 
blades  near  the  ground,  and  avoiding  the  full 
grown  woody  stalks,  and  they  would  do  so  in 
the  winter  if  they  could  separate  the  blades 
from  the  stalks  in  the  hay. 

Says  Dr.  Fisher,  *'I  have  two  horses  now 
which  have  been  kept  for  some  years  upon  six 
quarts  of  meal,  and  pretty  late  cut  hay.  It 
required  that  amount  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion. I  now  give  them  only  two  quarts  of 
meal  (and  have  given  them  only  that  quantity 
for  the  la^t  year  and  a  half)  in  combination 
with  hay  that  I  cut  early,  and  they  are  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  they  were  two,  three  or 
four  years  ago.  I  consider  them  as  good  ar- 
guments as  I  can  produce.  They  certainly 
thrive  better  on  two  quarts  of  meal  and  the 
hay  they  get  now,  than  they  did  formerly  upon 
six  quarts  of  meal  and  late  cut  hay." 

Says  Mr.  Ilyde,  "The  grass  of  Massachu- 


setts is  probably  cut  a  fortnight  ealier  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  Towards  this  result  the 
mowing  machine  has  greatly  contributed,  as  it 
enables  us  to  finish  the  hay  harvest  with  great 
dispatch.  • 

"The  true  principle  of  haying,  we  think,  is 
to  secure  the  hay  at  a  time  when  we  can  har- 
vest the  largest  amount  that  shall  be  like  grass 
in  its  perfect  state ;  and  this  we  can  do  when 
the  grass  has  attained  its  growth,  and  before 
the  starch,  sugar  and  gluten  of  the  plant  have 
gone  to  the  formation  of  seed,  or  been  con- 
verted into  woody  fibre.  The  starch  and  other 
nutritious  compounds  are  on  the  increase  as 
long  as  the  plant  grows ;  but  with  blossoming, 
growth  ceases,  and  now  is  the  time  with  the 
least  labor  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
forage  in  its  best  condition." 

This  is  the  true  theory ;  and  wh6n  the  prac- 
tice shall  be  fully  up  to  the  theory,  we  think  the 
hay  crop  of  New  England  will  be  worth  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  it  is  now. 
Another  advantage,  too,  we  think  would  re- 
sult. The  cows  would  yield  a  full  flow  of 
milk  with  half  the  com  meal  and  oil  meal 
which  they  now  require,  and  which,  by  their 
unnatural  stimulation,  keep  them  in  a  feverish 
condition  and  produce  frequent  aboitions, 
unhealthy  states  of  the  milk  vessels,  and  vari- 
ous other  forms  of  disease,  which  render  them 
short  lived  and  greatly  diminish  the  profits  of 
the  dairy.  Were  the  cows  fed  on  toeU  cured 
grass  they  would  require  but  little  more  grain 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  just  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  difference  in  temperature;  they 
would  be  more  healthy,  and  of  course  their 
milk  would  be  more  healthy.  Much  of  it  now 
is  fit  for  anything  else  rather  than  for  human 
food.  In  his  lecture  upon  the  dairy,  Mr. 
Willard  of  New  York  said,  "If  you  have  any 
diseased  cows,  do  not  mix  the  milk  of  those 
animals  with  the  milk  out  of  which  you  are  go- 
ing to  make  your  butter  and  cheese,  but  throw 
it  to  the  pigs." 

Prof.  Gamgee  said,  "Don^t  throw  it  to  the 
pigs."  And  yet,  how  much  such  milk  do  we 
give  to  the  children ! 


Experimental  Fabms. — The  French  Em- 
peror has  nine  example  farms  in  Gasconv, 
eight  in  Champagne,  three  in  Cologne,  one  in 
Limceusin  and  one  in  Italy,  These  twenty- 
two  farms  pay  him  on  an  average  four  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
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▲  TmNAXT  WABMXB. 

A  few  days  since  one  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Farmbr  had  the  pleasure  of  racelTiog  a  call 
from  some  relatives  whom  he  had  not  met  for 
forty-foar  years.  The  strange  work  which  this 
lapse  of  time  had  made  with  boys  and  girls  who 
were  once  playmates,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  pablic 
has  no  interest.  Bot  as  oar  friends  are  farmers 
who,  commencing  with  hired  land,  have  paid  for  a 
large  farm  from  the  profits  of  farming,  we  claim 
that  a  brief  sketch  of  their  agricaltaral  history 
may  be  considered  as  pnblic  property,  and  believe 
it  will  be  interesting  to  oar  readers,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  portion  of  them  who  are  now  yonng, 
and  are  balancing  the  probabilities  of  being  able 
to  pay  for  a  good  farm  by  farming.  We  will, 
therefore,  at  the  oatset,  introduce  oar  friends  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Balis  of  Benson,  Ratland 
county,  Vt. 

On  their  marriage,  the  estate  of  the  husband  and 
the  dowry  of  the  wife,  consisted  of  two  pairs  of 
willing  hands,  habits  of  industry,  and  "great  ex- 
pectations" of  success,— rather  an  old  fuhioned, 
but  after  all  not  a  bad  "setting  out."  Having 
caught  his  bird,  but  not  haying  a  cage  of  his  own, 
Mr.  Balis  found  shelter  in  his  father's  house,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm  of  150  acres  in  the  town  of  Hub- 
bardston,  Vt.,  ac^oining  that  of  his  present  resi- 
dence. Here  he  remained  until  twenty-nine  years 
of  age. 

On  a  mutaal  division  of  the  increased  stock  and 
land,  Mr.  Balis'  portion  was  appraised  at  about 
$1600.  But  as  yet  he  had  no  house,— the  build- 
ings all  belonging  to  the  old  homestead,  which  was 
retained  by  his  father.  For  a  year  or  two,  there- 
fore, he  lived  in  a  hired  house,  and  carried  on 
some  land  on  shares,  in  addition  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  lot.  Eventually,  however,  he  pur- 
chased additional  land  with  buildings,  and  was  no 
longer  a  tenant. 

He  turned  his  attention  early  to  raising  sheep  as 
a  leading  feature  of  his  farm  management,  though 
he  has  been  quite  successful  in  wheat-growing. 
From  the  avails  of  his  crops  he  was  enabled  to  buy 
more  land.  One  of  the  most  Incky  of  his  pur- 
chases, he  informed  us,  was  a  lot  of  wild  land  for 
$1350,  fipom  which  he  sold,  in  one  year,  wood  and 
wheat  to  the  amonnt  of  91600,  over  and  above  all 
expenses  of  labor,  &c.  But  snch  "good  strikes" 
were  not  often  made.  Mainly  by  small  gains  and 
small  savings,  he  now  finds  himself,  with  his  two 
sons,  in  possession  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  of 
land,  in  a  tolerably  compact  form,  in  the  rich 
valley  of  Lake  Champlaln,  on  which  there  are  in 
all  six  dwelling  houses,  twelvelarge  and  several 
small  bams,  with  sheds  or  lean-tos  sufficient  for 
1200  sheep,  and  stabling  for  thirty  horses  and  cat- 
tle ;  with  which  amount  of  stock  he  entered  the 
past  winter.  Daring  the  season  he  has,  however, 
lost  some  two  hundred  sheep— a  very  unusual  mor- 
tality for  him.    His  sheep  are  grade  merinos,  and 


average  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  pounds  a 
fleece. 

His  sheep  sheds  or  lean-tos  are  boilt  the  whole 
length  of  the  bam  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
connect  with  the  cellar  under  the  bam,  in  which 
the  sheep  are  fed,  and  where  they  find  a  warm 
place  in  cold  weather. 

He  now  mows  over  about  400  acres,  which  aver- 
age about  one  ton  per  acre,  and  we  understood  him 
to  say  that  he  has  this  year  ftall  fifty  tons  more  than 
his  stock  required. 

From  three  to  six  acres  are  so^  to  wheat  each 
year.  This  year  he  has  sown  six  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  as  usual,  on  land  on  which  com  grew  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  now  promises  a  good  crop.  Last 
spring  he  sowed  six  bushels  and  harvested  one 
hundred  bushels.  The  year  before,  he  sowed  three 
and  a  half  bushels  and  harvested  seventy-five. 
Three  years  ago  he  sowed  his  wheat  on  low,  flat 
land,  and  in  consequence  of  unusually  wet  weather 
the  crop  was  a  failure.  The  ground  was  well  pre- 
pared and  with  a  favorable  season,  he  anticipated  a 
good  crop.  Have  }K>ur  ground  in  good  order,  he 
says,  and  sow  as  early  as  possible,  say  from  the 
20th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,  on  good  rich  soil, 
and  yon  need  not  fail  once  in  ten  years  in  raising 
all  the  wheat  needed  in  the  fkmily. 

He  raises  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  com  a  year, 
which  yield  fh>m  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of 
shelled  com  per  acre.  He  applies  about  fifty  loads 
of  manure,  and  that  leaves  the  land  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  wheat. 

Of  potatoes,  he  plants  ftom  four  to  eight  acres, 
usually  on  sward  land ;  and  generally  has  about 
fifteen  acres  in  oats. 

For  corn,  he  generally  ploughs  the  manure  in, 
and  plants  two  years,  and  "stocks  down"  with 
wheat  or  oats.  Mows  from  two  to  four  years,  and 
obtains  good  crops  of  grain  and  grass.  For  pota- 
toes he  takes  sward  land ;  sometimes,  but  not  as 
a  general  thing,  growing  two  crops,  then  manures 
well,  sows  oats  and  seeds  down. 

Such  land  as  he  does  not  wish  to  plough  up,  he 
top  dresses,  preferring  to  do  ihis  immediately  after 
haying  when  possible,  as  the  fall  rains  dissolve  the 
manure  and  start  up  the  grass ;  thus  making  a  good 
crop  more  sure  the  next  season,  than  If  it  were  ap- 
plied in  the  spring.  If  applied  very  early  in  the 
spring,  say  in  March,  and  if  the  season  is  not  too 
dry,  it  does  well ;  but  if  the  season  is  dry  it  has 
less  efibct.  He  uses  no  manure  except  that  made 
on  the  farm. 

He  has  built  some  1200  to  1500  rods  of  cedar 
rail  fence,  the  material  for  which  was  drawn  ten  ' 
miles,  and  some  400  to  500  rods  of  phie  stump  • 
fence,  dug  from  his  own  land. 

Mr.  Balis  informed  us  that  in  ordinary  seasons,  . 
and  with  ordinary  health  and  ordinary  expenses, . 
he  could  support  his  fiunily  without  much  en-  • 
croachment  on  the  sales  of  his  wool,  which  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  pretty  good  evidence  that 
there  is  profit  in  farming  in  Lake  Champlaln  Yal-  - 
ley,  if  no  where  else  in  New  England. 
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He  informed  us  that  firiends  in  Illinois,  near 
Chicago,  have  repeatedly  urged  him  to  sell  his 
fiEurm  in  Vermont  and  try  the  West.  He  has  vis- 
ited tbere  occasionally,  having  just  returned  ftom 
a  trip  through  Michigan  to  Illinois,  at  the  time  of 
our  interview.  We  give  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  his  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  Vermont  and  Illinois,  in  his  own 
words : — 

"It  is  generally  thought,"  he  said,  "that  the  West 
has  great  advantages  over  New  England  for  farm- 
ing. I  made  considerable  inquiry  out  there  about 
Cftrms,  crops,  the  price  of  land,  &c.,  but  I  cannot 
see  wherein  they  have  the  advantages  that  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  them  by  farmers  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  section  I  visited,  improved  farms 
are  held  at  $50  to  $150  per  acre,  with  not  near  as 
good  buildings  as  we  have  here  in  this  section 
of  Vermont  on  farms  that  can  be  bought  to-day  at 
from  $20  to  $50  per  acre,  with  plenty  of  water  of 
the  best  quality,  good  roads,  good  schools  and 
good  improvements  generally. 

"Then  again.  Western  farmers  do  not  raise  as 
much  per  acre  of  most  kinds  of  grain  as  we  do.  It 
is  true  that  their  land  is  worked  more  easily  than 
ours,  but  it  la  less  favorable  to  the  production  of 
grass.  Hence  they  plough  more  land  than  we  do, 
and  consequently  have  less  pasturage.  Most  of 
the  stock  that  I  saw  there  this  spring  was  poor. 
This  may  not  be  the  case  in  other  sections,  and 
probably  is  not  among  farmers  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  fattening  cattle. 

"When  I  left  home  I  felt  rather  discouraged  by 

my  unusually  large  loss  of  sheep  during  the  past 

^winter.    But  I  found  tliat  the  mortality  among  the 

^flocks  in  Illinois  had  been  so  much  greater  than 

'  with  me,  that  my  loss  seemed  trifling  in  compari- 

son.    Individual  fiumers,  in  the  vicinity  where  I 

visited,  who  commenced  the  winter  with  from  400 

to  (00  sheep  have  lost  nearly  their  entire  flocks, 

-  fipom  the  scab  and  grub  in  the  head,  as  is  gener- 

ally  supposed.    Wool  growers  both  East  and  West 

•  are  becoming  much  disheartened. 

'*!  hope  that  young  farmers  who  are  thinking 

.  about  going  West  will  look  at  all  these  things 

thoughtfully  before  they  start.     'Distance  may 

lend  enchantment  to  the  view,'  but  it  may  cost 

something  to  learn  that  *all  Ls  not  gold  that  glit- 

:  ten.' " 

In  reply  to  our  question  whether  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  land  or  other  causes  had  made  the 
chances  for  success  on  the  part  of  young  men  who 
are  now  beginning  life  without  capital  less  favora 
ble  than  they  were  when  he  began  business  for 
himself,  Mr.  Balis  remarked  that  he  thought  not ; 
he  believed  that  so  many  young  people  are  now 
leaving  the  farm  for  other  pursuits  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  industrious,  reliable  young  men  wbo 
are  contented  to  remain  on  the  farm,  were  never  as 
good  as  now;  and  he  said  that  he  knew  of  fine 
openings  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  elsewhere, 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  to  live  eco- 
nomically. 


POTATO  BirOB. 
The  loffses  sustained  by  fanners  in  oonse- 
quence  of  bugs  and  insects  appear  to  be  in- 
creasing as  the  country  grows  older.  One  re- 
sult of  these  losses  mast  be  a  more  general 
study  of  the  habits  and  character  of  these  in- 
sects. Inquiries  or  complaints  are  often 
made  of  the  grain  weevil,  the  cut  worm,  the 
potato  bug,  &c.,  while  there  are  often  a  great 
variety  of  these  insects.  A  long  article  was 
published  last  year  in  the  American  Entomoi- 
ogistj  an  excellent  illustrated  monthly  publica- 
tion, at  one  dollar  per  year,  on  potato  bugs, 
in  which  ten  different  bugs  were  described, 
with  cuts  of  each.  The  Utica  Herald  gives 
the  main  facts  of  that  article  in  the  following 
brief  abstract : — 

In  the  United  States  there  are  no  less  than 
ten  distinct  species  of  bugs  that  prey  upon  the 
potato  plant ;  and  many  of  these  ten  species 
are  confined  within  certain  geographical  limits. 
The  habits  and  history  of  several  of  these  va- 
rieties vary  as  widely  as  does  that  of  the  bog 
from  the  horse.  Some  attack  the  potato  in 
both  the  larva  and  the  perfect  or  winged  state ; 
others  in  the  winged  or  perfect  state  alone, 
and  yet  others  in  the  larva  state  alone. 
Some  of  these  insects  raise  but  one  brood  of 
young  every  year,  while  three  of  them  raise 
two  or  three  broods;  each  generated  bj 
females  belonging  to  the  preoedins  brood. 

Three  of  the  ten  feed  eztenully  upon  the 
leaves  and  tender  stems,  while  two  burrow,  like 
a  borer,  exclusively  in  the  larger  stalks.  Al- 
most every  one  of  these  has  its  peculiar  insect 
enemies ;  and  a  mode  of  attack  which  will 
prove  successful  with  some  of  them,  will  very 
often  turn  out  worthless  when  employed 
against  others.  And  here  it  occurs  to  us  to 
suggest  that  when  a  writer  or  editor  talks  of 
the  potato  bug,  he  give  its  scientific  name,  to 
avoid  confusion.  This  failure  of  writen  to 
^ive  a  name  by  which  all  can  distingoish  tlie 
ludividual  species — as  well  of  insects  as  varie- 
ties in  plants — ^is  the  cause  of  much  misunder- 
standing and  prolonged  discussion. 

We  are  enabled  in  tbis  abstract  to  give  only 
the  names  and  present  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon characteristics  of  the  different  families  of 
these  pests. 

First  we  will  take  the  * 'Stalk  Borer."  (Gor- 
tyna  Noriila  Oarence.)  Its  larva  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  potato,  as  it  also  infests  tomato, 
dahlia,  aster,  and  other  garden  llower-stalks. 
The  larva  leaves  the  stalk  the  latter  part  of 
July,  deucends  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  where  it  changes  in  about  three 
days  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  emerges  as  a 
perfect  moth  from  the  last  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September. 

The  potato  stalk  weevil  (Baridus  trinotor 
tu8)j  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  is  a  more  peca- 
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liarly  southern  species, — ranging  from  the 
Middle  States  south,  and  unknown  in  New 
England.  In  some  places  it  utterly  ruins  the 
crops.  So  far  as  known  it  infests  only  the 
potato  plant. 

The  potato,  or  tomato  worm  (Sphinx  tnaeu- 
lata,)  is  well  known  to  tobacco  growers  as  the 
tobacco  worm,  and  moth,  and  needs  nothing 
fur  her  explanatory. 

The  striped  Blister  beetle  (Lytia  vitata) 
follows.  Four  varieties  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Lytta  family.  They  are  onlpr 
d'.'struclive  of  the  folia^  of  the  pumt  in  their 
perfect  winged  state,  living  ana  feeding  on 
various  roots,  under  ground,  in  their  larva 
state.  They  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Spanish  fly,  and  will  raise  just  as  good  blisters 
as  that  does,  and  are  equally  poisonous  taken 
internally  in  large  doses.  The  striped  blister 
beetle  is  almost  exclusively  a  southern  species, 
occaring  some  years  very  abundantly.  This 
beetle  10  said  to  take  all  other  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes in  preference  to  the  Peachblow,  and 
may  be  destroyed  by  driving  them  ofif  the  vines 
with  a  bush,  placing  hay  or  straw  between  the 
rows  in  which  they  will  seek  to  hide,  and  bom- 
ingthem. 

We  have  next  the  Ash-gray  blister  beetle, 
(Lytta  Cinerea.^  It  is  found  more  commonly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  northern  States. 
It  attacks  not  only  the  potato,  but  honey 
locust,  and  English  or  Windsor  beans.  It  has 
been  known  to  swarm  upon  every  apple  tree 
of  a  small  orchard  in  northern  Illinois,  eating 
the  foliage  and  gnawing  the  young  apples. 

Next  IS  the  Black  Rat  blister  beetle,  (LyUa 
Mwrita,)  which  is  ofien  mistaken  for  the  black 
blister  beetle,  (Lytta  Afrata)  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  having  four  raised  lines  placed 
lengthwise  upon  each  wing-case,  and  by  the 
two  first  joints  of  the  antennas  being  greatly 
dilated  and  lengthened  in  the  males. 

The  Margined  blister  beetle,  (Lytta  Mar- 
ginaia)  is  a  species  easily  recognized  by  its 
general  black  color,  and  the  narrow  ash- gray 
edging  to  its  wing.  It  usually  feeds  on  cer- 
certain  wild  plants;  but  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  it  has  been  known  to  feed  on  the  pota- 
to vine,  and  been  taken  in  company  with  the 
striped  blister  beetle,  and  is  known  to  be  in- 
creasing on  the  potato. 

These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  many  varie- 
ties of  "potato  bugs,"  but  the  list  is  believed 
to  embrace  the  most  injurious  of  them.  A 
knowledge  of  these  varieties,  of  their  manner 
of  breeding,  and  of  their  habits .  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  furnishing  data  which  shall  be  of 
service  in  planning  more  efficient  means  for 
their  extermination. 


Corn  or  Witch  Grass  Land  — The  land 
where  I  raise  my  com  is  full  of  witch-grass.  I 
plough  in  August  six  inches  deep,  harrow  two 
or  three  times  in  the  fall  when  it  is  dry ;  cross 
plough  late  in  the  fall  two  inches  deeper,  and 


let  it  lay  up  to  the  action  of  the  frost  during 
the  winter ;  harrow  down  in  the  spring ;  plough 
ten  inches  deep ;  harrow ;  furrow  deep ;  dress 
with  a  shovelful  of  bam  dressing  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  bill.  I  have 
killed  the  witch-grass  so  that  it  takes  less  time 
to  cultivate  the  crop  properly  than  it  would 
with  one  ploughing.  The  land  is  in  fine  tilth, 
stands  the  drought  better  and  produces  a  much 
better  crop ;  the  ground  is  in  better  order  for 
grain,  and  grass  seed  catches  better  and  is  not 
choked  out  by  the  roots  of  the  witch-^ass. 
I  planted  ten  acres  of  com  last  year  on  inter- 
val, with  beans  between  the  hills,  and  raised 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  bushels  of  ears — 
handsome,  sound  com  as  I  ever  saw. — Louis 
Simpson,  2(f,  of  Brunswick^  in  Maine  Far^ 
mer.  • 


BAISB  THB  BBS^F  GAIiVBB. 

We  find  the  following  article  by  our  val- 
ued correspondent,  A.  W.  Cheever,  Esq.,  of 
Sheldonville,  Mass.,  in  the  Germantoton  Tde- 
graph: — 

I  do  not  propose  to  have  all  the  calves 
raised,   but  with  the  present  high  prices  of 

food  cows,  it  seems  injudicious  to  let  good, 
eifer  calves  go  to  the  butcher.  I  know  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  is  a  temptation  to  let  a  good 
calf  go.  I  could  get  that  price  for  one  now 
on  hand  at  eight  weeks  old.  I  shall  not  sell 
her.  She  drinks  well  and  eats  very  like  an 
ox.  I  bought  her  at  four  weeks  old,  let  her 
go  without  one  meal  to  give  her  an  appetite, 
then  carried  her  some  new  milk  in  a  clean 
pail,  wet  my  finger  in  the  milk,  put  it  in  her 
mouth  and  gradually  coaxed  her  head  down 
to  the  milk.  She  soon  learned  where  the 
milk  came  from,  and  in  a  few  days  would 
drink  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  She  now  has 
what  sweet  skimmed  milk  she  will  drink,  twice 
a  day.  It  is  warmed  nearly  to  blood-heat. 
Cold  milk  is  sure  to  give  the  scours  to  a 
young  calf.  I  intend  to  feed  her  milk  several 
months  and  keep  her  constantly  growing  and 
healthy.  I  give  her  a  lock  of  hay  when  I  feed 
the  other  cattle,  and  give  her  some  exercise 
in  the  yard  with  the  dry  cows. 

I  have  raised  all  my  best  heifer  calves  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  am  getting  a  good 
stock  of  well-behaved  cows,  much  more  quiet 
and  orderly  than  those  I  formerly  picked  up 
in  the  neighborhood. 

I  find  my  heifers  are  as  large  at  two  years 
as  most  of  those  I  see  are  at  three.  I  have 
them  come  in  about  two  years.  But  to  have 
heifers  that  you  will  be  proud  to  show  your 
friends,  you  must  not  let  them  get  any  check 
in  their  growth.  It  will  not  do  to  let  them 
out  to  pasture  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the 
hot  suns  of  summer  or  the  cold  storms  of  au- 
tumn. They  ought  to  have  milk  till  six 
months  old,  and  a  little  meal  may  be  added 
gradually.    They  ought  to  leam  to  eat  meal 
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while  youDg,  say  before  thej  are  a  year  old, 
bat  I  do  not  belleye  in  raisinij;  calves  on  a 
ffrain  or  porridge  diet.  Milk  is  their  natural 
food,  and  I  believe  they  should  be  raised 
chiefly  on  butter  farms. 
A  cow  that  is  poor  for  butter-making,  but 

S»od  for  the  cheese  dairy,  it  is  well-known,  has 
t  calves.  The  casein  of  milk  is  the  part  that 
gives  the  most  nourishment  to  man  or  beast. 

I  know  there  is  an  idea  quite  common  among 
some  farmers  and  others  that  skimmed  milk 
will  not  fat  a  calf;  and  many  experiments 
seem  to  favor  the  idea.  But  I  think  the  fail- 
ures have  been  owing  to  feeding  it  ca^essly ; 
either  sour,  too  cold  or  too  hot. 

I  know  my  calves  are  in  demand  for  veal, 
and  are  pronounced  extra  when  fed  on  clean 
skimmed  milk.  t 

We  should  not  forget  to  eive  calves  a  clean 
dry  bed ;  and  they  should  be  treated  kindlv 
at  all  times.  Then  quiet,  orderly  cows  will 
be  the  result. 


AOBICULTUBAIi  ITEH8. 
—There  were  shipped  from  Vergennes,  Vt,  be- 
tween March  Ist,  1868,  and  March  Ist,  1869, 278,- 
689  pounds  of  butter,  or  54,000  pounds  less  than 
,the  previous  year. 

—It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  a  lump  of  com- 
mon chalk  in  the  feeding  trough  constantly,  after 
the  calves  are  a  month  old,  this  will  correct  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach  and  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  state. 

—One  day  this  spring,  Willie  Brewster,  of  Iras- 
burgh,  Vt.,  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  hairowed  with 
a  span  of  horses  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  after 
patting  np  his  team  went  one  mile  through  mud 
and  water  on  foot  after  the  cows,  drove  them  home 
and  milked  nine  of  them.  A  pretty  good  day's 
work  for  a  boy. 

— The  sanflower  is  very  nsefhl,  Its  leaves  soon 
become  large  enough  to  be  used  as  a  covering  for 
young  cabbage  and  tomato  plants.  Its  stem  affords 
an  excellent  hop  or  bean  pole,  and  when  dead  in 
the  fall,  if  cut  up  and  kept  diy,  it  answers  well  for 
kindling  wood.  The  leaves  can  be  plucked  off 
through  the  summer  without  injury  to  the  plant, 
and  dried  for  fodder,  or  fed  green  to  milk  cows  or 
horses.  Its  seeds  make  a  fine  oil,  or  chicken  feed. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  absorbent  of  malaria,  and  is  often 
cultivated  as  a  preventive  of  fevers  near  dwellings 
that  occupy  low  places. 

•—Mr.  Qainn,  who  was  formerly  fium  manager 
for  Prof.  Mapes,  advises  market  gardeners  to  raise 
most  of  their  seeds.  In  an  article  in  the  Hearth 
and  Home  he  says  he  adopted  the  plan  many  years 
ago  of  raising  the  larger  part  of  the  seeds  he  needs, 
and  is  well  satisfied  it  is  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical plan.  For  this  purpose  the  best  speci- 
mens raised  should  be  selected  and  used.  A 
knowledge  of  certain  laws  of  hybridization  is  ne- 
cessary, but  he  says,  he  considers  it  less  difficult 


to  raise  a  crop  of  cabbage  or  onion  seed,  than  to 
ensure  the  successfhl  heading  of  the  cabbages  or 
the  perfection  of  the  onion  bulbs. 


JBXTBACT8  AJTB  BJBFI1IB8. 


LAMBS  POISONED  BT  LA.UBBL. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Webster,  of  Warwick,  Mass.,  infonna 

us  that  he  has  been  much  troubled  by  sickness 
and  loss  of  lambs  in  consequence  of  being  poia> 
oned  by  laurel.  Last  spring  he  tried  in  a  desper- 
ate case  the  application  of  onions  as  recommended 
in  the  Fa&meb.  He  had  a  lamb  so  near  dead  that 
it  scarcely  breathed,  and  could  no  more  hold  up 
its  head  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  when  raised  by 
hand,  than  if  actually  dead.  He  roasted  an  onion 
in  hot  ashes,  cut  it,  and  on  raising  up  the  fore  leg 
cut  a  slit  into  the  skin  or  integument  connecting, 
it  with  the  body  and  put  in  the  half  of  the  onion 
on  each  side,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  lamb  an 
injection.  The  lamb  immediately  revived.  The 
onions  were  changed  for  fresh  ones  and  the  lamb 
speedily  recovered.  If  taken  in  season  he  baa 
found  about  a  wine  glass  of  old  cider  an  excellent 
medicine.  Castor  oil  recommended  by  H.  C.  Mer- 
riam,  if  given  in  season,  we  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  and  efficient  remedies  known. 


TOBACCO  CVLTUBB. 

In  my  perambulations  amongst  the  tobacco 
growers  of  this  region,  I  notice  quite  a  difference 
in  the  state  of  forwardness  of  the  plants  in  the 
different  seed  beds,  even  where  there  is  great  simi- 
larity of  soil  and  location,  of  manure  and  glass 
used,  of  care  taken  to  sprout  the  seed  before  sow- 
ing it  in  the  beds,  and  where  all  these  operations 
are  performed  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
anxiety  to  secure  early  plants.  Now  what  is  the 
reason  that  Mr.  A.  f^ets  plants  large  enou^  to  set 
in  May,  while  Mr.  B.  cannot  ffet  them  fit  to  do  so 
before  some  two  weeks  later) 

This  is  a  question  of  more  importance  to  the 
grower  than  at  first  would  be  supposed.  Two 
weeks  may  materially  affect  the  crop  in  value. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  transplanting  our  plants 
from  the  seed  bed,  from  the  first  week  in  June  to 
the  first  of  July,  but  ordinarily  the  last  set,  if  they 
do  not  get  pinched  by  early  frosts,  turn  out  a 
much  smaller  leaf,  and  of  inferior  quality,  gener- 
ally thick,  heavy,  unripe,  and  so  can  never  m^e 
a  good  buminff  tobacco.  These  are  among  the 
important  results  of  early  or  late  plants.  How 
are  we  to  go  to  work  to  obtain  early,  vigorous 
plants.  Can  it  be  done  by  a  proper  construction 
of  our  seed  beds  ?  We  know  a  carpenter  who  owns 
and  works  a  small  farm.  He  is  an  excellent 
workman  at  his  trade,  itunous  for  close  joinU, 
Well,  he  made  a  hot  bed,  and  the  boards  were  put 
together  with  as  much  precision  as  he  would  fit 
thejointstoa  staircase.  The  result  was  that  he 
roasted  his  seed.  Now  if  he  had  set  his  farm 
hands  to  work,  with  an  axe,  liammer  and  wood- 
saw,  he  would  nave  obviated  that  difficulty.  He 
is  over  nice.  His  neighbor  gets  plants  early 
always,  and  not  over  four  rods  distant.  Another 
sows  on  to  his  bed  Peruvian  guano  in  such  quan- 
tities that  the  plants  are  burned  up  by  it,  and  only 
a  few  make  out  to  live  through  and  get  large 
enough  to  transplant  until  the  season  has  so  far 
advanced  that  they  are  of  no  avaiL  Another  uses 
fish  guano,  and  that,  too,  kills  them  We  have 
seen  a  bed  recently  with  not  a  plant  upon  it^  all 
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killed  by  the  fish  gnano.  Now.  how  shall  we 
manage  to  secure  eanj  plants  ?  This  is  the  all  Im- 
poitant  qnestion. 

One  neighbor  who  generally  succeeds^  savs  he 
ploughs  in  all  the  manare  he  can  conveniently  in 
the  early  fall,  and  ploughs  at  least  twice  more,  be- 
fore the  ground  freezes  up.  In  the  spring  he  rakes 
in  "Russell  Coe's  superphosphate."  This  vear  he 
was  setting  plants  in  May.  We  think  the  seed 
beds  should  be  ploughed  as  often  as  once  a  month 
after  taking  off  the  plants,  and  the  toanure  applied 
as  early  as  July,  so  that  the  wild  seed  in  the 
ground  and  manure  may  have  a  chance  to  germin- 
ate, and  be  destroyed  by  the  ploughing,  before 
sowing  the  beds.  This  is  our  method ;  wno  has  a 
better?  Lataixa. 

WhaUly,  Mau.,  May  31, 1869. 


BESIMSNT  FBOIC  SODA  ASH. 

I  have  something  like  one  ton  and  a  half  of  the 
sediment  of  soda  ash  used  in  scouring  cloth.  Can 
70a  inform  me  of  its  manurial  value,  and  the 
proper  way  of  preparing  it  for  use  on  crops  or  fruit 
trees.  a.  b. 

May  16, 1869. 

Rbmakks. — ^As  we  were  not  able  to  answer  the 
above, — not  knowing  whether  the  sediment  was 
gravel  stones  or  something  else, — we  submitted  the 
query  to  Dr.  Nichols,  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal 
of  Chemistry,  thinking  it  probable  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  business  as  a  manufacturing  chem- 
ist, or  in  his  extensive  experiments  with  ''doctor's 
stuff,"  in  making  a  poor  farm  in  Essex  county  rich 
without  manure,  he  had  had  occasion  to  make  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  substance  alluded  to. 
In  reply,  he  informs  us  that  he  has  never  made 
such  examination,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
what  the  sediment  is.  But  he  presumes,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  that  it  may  be  of  value  to  soils. 
Soda,  however,  he  remarks,  we  all  know  is  not  as 
valpable  as  potash  and  potash  salts. 


WHSAT  OBOP8  IS  MAINS  AND  TEBXONT. 

In  your  paper  of  April  10, 1  noticed  a  statement 
by  Mr.  M.  £.  Bice  of  Stetson,  Me.,  that  he  raised 
114  bushels  Scotch  Fife  wheat  from  6 J  acres,  using 
11  bushels  seed,  and  sowed  1200  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  on  the  land.  1  raised  on  seven 
rods  less  than  two  acres,  53  bushels  of  Bald  wheat 
from  four  bushels  of  seed.  In  the  fall  I  spread 
twenty  one-horse  loads  of  muck  manure  to  the 
acre,  sowed  April  28,  and  harvested  the  last  of  July. 
The  land  the  previous  year  was  cropped  with  oats, 
without  manure.  Our  rich  Vermont  hills,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  muck  manure,  will  give  us  thirty 
bushels  per  acre.    Try  again  Mr.  Rice. 

Craftsbury,  Vt.,  May  15, 1869.         £.  Hatch. 


THB  PLBA  BrO. 

In  my  communication  about  the  cabbage  weevil 
there  is  one  mistake.  I  intended  to  have  said  the 
cabbage  weevil  is  the  offspring  of  a  fly,  as  is  the 
onion  loorm,  not  "maggot."  They  are  two  distinct 
species  of  insects. 

<'S.  £.*b"  inquiry  as  to  what  will  destroy  the  flea 
bug  is  too  late  for  this  season.  I  suppose  he  has 
re^ence  to  the  small  black  bug  that  hops  like  a 
flea.  They  have  never  troubled  my  onions.  In 
years  past  they  destroyed  my  cabbage  and  summer 
savory,  and  eat  my  vines,  but  do  not  trouble  me 
now.  They  are  a  very  sensitive  Insect  and  will 
not  stay  where  there  is  an  offensive  odor.  One 
morning  last  season  I  found  my  vines  covered 


with  flea  bugs.  Having  a  tub  of  liquid  hen  ma- 
nure in  the  garden,  I  put  some  of  it  around  each 
hill,  and  the  second  day  after  applied  it  again. 
The  bugs  all  left  for  a  patch  of  potatoes  close  by. 
There  were  thousands  of  them,  but  they  never 
again  came  near  the  vines.  Now  if  "S.  £."  will 
apply  hen  manure  on  one  side  of  his  onion  rows, 
near,  but  not  directly  on  the  onions.  Just  as  they 
are  breaking  the  ground,  or  a  little  before,  and 
two  days  after  repeat  the  application,  the  bugs 
will  leave.  He  may  have  to  use  it  the  third  time, 
but  a  faithful  application  of  it  will  save  his  onions. 
CheUea,  Vt.,  June  4, 1869.  0.  Hott. 

OIBI.8  LBATINO  THB  7ABX. 

In  the  Fabmbb  of  April  8.  the  girls  are  accused 
of  leaving  home  or  the  farm  to  seek  other  em- 
ployment, as  the  farm  is  not  fashionable  enough 
for  them.  That  some  may  have  left,  I  would  not 
deny,  but  to  charge  them  all  with  desertion  is 
hardly  just.  I  have  in  my  mind,  in  not  a  very 
wide  circle  of  acquaintance,  at  least  five  young  la- 
dies, over  sixteen  years  of  ago,  who  most  faith- 
fully assist  in  carrying  on  the  indoor  operations  of 
the  fkrm,  and  if  occasion  requires  will  oon  the  sun- 
bonnet  for  a  Job  in  the  garden,  field  or  bam ;  and 
some  of  them  I  happen  to  know  are  readers  of  your 
paper.    The  girls  are  not  all  gone.  Batch. 

WaUingford,  H.,  JIfay  10, 1869. 


PRACTICAL  FABXINO.— LOSS  OF  8KBBF. 

I  enclose  $2.60  for  your  paper  another  year, 
hoping  that  it  may  long  continue,  and  that  more 
be  said  about  experience  in  farming  by  those  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  farming  than  myself. 
I  wish  that  more  farmers  would  tell  how  to  pre- 
pare land  for  different  kinds  of  crops,  &c.  I  wish 
to  inquire  particularly  what  it  is  that  ails  the  sheep 
this  spring.  I  have  lost  two.  They  died  very 
suddenly.  Whether  it  is  the  grub  in  the  head  or 
something  else,  I  do  not  know.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  lost  more  or  less  in  about  the  same 
way.  £.  A.  Moobb. 

Wsston,  Vi.,  May,  1869. 

BBMABKB.^There  has  been  unusual  mortality 
among  sheep  in  New  England  and  at  the  West  the 
past  winter,  and  we  solicit  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  flock-masters  as  to  the  cause.  Do  not 
wait  till  yon  know  all  about  it,  but  let  us  know 
what  you  have  found  out. 

BAOOED  BOBBIN— ZicAnif  Ftos^eueuU. 

In  the  Fabxbb  Nov.  30, 1868, 1  find  it  said  that 
the  well-known  Bagged  Bobin  is  one  variety  of 
Lychnis.  I  would  like  to  inquire  which  varied  it 
is,  and  whether  it  can  be  grown  from  seed  ? 

Boyalton,  Vt.,  May  20, 1869.  Sub. 

Rexabks.— The  variety  is  Flos-eueuU.  Mr. 
Breck  says  in  his  Book  of  Flowers  that  **it  is  propa- 
gated by  divisions  of  the  root."  We  do  not  find 
the  seed  mentioned  in  Mr.  Washburn's  catalogue. 
Mr.  Breck  says  '*the  double  variety  is  deservedly 
esteemed,  is  very  ornamental,  and  flourishes  in 
any  common  garden  soil.' 


f> 


THB  CB0W8. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  in  the  AtlanHcy  takes 
strong  ground  in  defence  of  the  crows.  He  thinks 
agriculture  is  going  to  the  bugs,  m  consequence 
of  our  ^'murderous  warfare'*  upon  the  crows,  by 
which  the  **harmonies  of  nature*'  are  sadly  dis- 
turbed. We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  pull- 
ing up  of  an  acre  or   two  of  com  in  a  cold 
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IV*  aprlDg,  dlitnrba  the  hunifmy  of  iwtiira  ftw.-v- 
whot  alio ;  St  anj  nUe,  ws  are  ton  thn  it  dlatnrbs 
the  economy  of  ihe  farm.  It  la  bod  enougb  to 
have  to  tgbv  the  cut  womii,  wlthant  fijtbtlng  tba 
eroivi.  As  to  the  crowi  helping  na  to  get  rid  of 
thecDtwonne,  ihstlBalfbosh."  AlUtle  aaU  and 
copperan  made  Into  a  brine,  to  ateep  Ihe  aeed  com 
In.  will  do  much  better.  Ab  a  doss  for  the  "bleek 
ralcals"  we  recommend  twentj  grains  of  Blrxcbnine 
In  aglll  of  warm  water,  with  apint  of  com  aoaked 
In  It  orer  nfgbt.  Scatter  thia  on  tbe  Beld.  Itli 
cheaper  to  feed  crowa  In  ihla  wa]r  than  on  Ihe 
com  Ton  have  taken  polna  to  plant.  J.  ~ 

CmKord,  Maa.,  May  3, 1869. 


The  weather  hM  l«en  very  dry  here  for  aom 
tea  days  ontll  yeeterday,  wben  we  bad  a  heav 
thower;  and  after  It  was  over,  I  noticed  a  pecalli 
acnm  oi  wbal  aeemed  like  Hnlphai  to  appearand 
bnt  void  ol  smell.  I  Brgt  ibonght  It  mlgbi  b 
caaaed  by  a  new  shingled  roof,  bnt  two  of  m;, 
neighbor!  tell  me  they  diacovered  the  aame  thing. 
I  enclose  a  Utile  parcel  of  this  yellow  matter 
whieh  I  took  IVom  the  sides  of  a  barrel  of  tb 
water  at  tbesldeof  the  boase,and  Ifyon  ibink 
woTtby  of  notice  aboald  like  to  have  It  analvie 
aod  a  description  of  U  pnblbbed  Id  the  New  enc 
LaMD  Fahhbb.  It  may  be  of  no  importance,  but 
never  eav  ur  beard  of  the  like  before.  Ortisa  i 
looking  finely  lor  this  season  of  the  year,  end  June 
graaa  la  headlnR  ont  rapidly.  Tbe  weilher  '■— 
been  quite  hoi  of  late,  nil  since  tho  abowet  ..  . 
qnlte  cold.  The  abower  was  neorlr  bail,  and 
accompanied  wltb  considerable  wind,  hut  little 
thander.  Fiunk. 

WooMock,  Vt..  /WW  e,  I86S. 

RBMMtKB.— We  have  no  hesftallon  In  aaytng  (hat 
(he  yellow  dniE  or  powder  which  was  received  In 
good  order.  Is  almply  tlie  pollen  of  pin*,  apmce 
or  other  trees.  It  Is  often  carried  to  a  great  dis- 
tance by  the  wind,  and  Its  collection  on  water  In 
noticeable  qaantitlei,  nnder  fikvorable  circnm- 
ttances.  Is  not  very  ancommoa.  Tbe  dry  spell 
preceding  the  shower  you  apeak  of,  favored  Its  col- 
lection on  both  old  and  new  roofs.  A  few  years 
■go  It  was  very  abundant  aboat  our  own  residence, 
and  many  at  flrsl  sight  culled  It  eniphar. 


Feeling  Indebted  to  the  Pabmbk  for  mach  uie- 
ftal  knowledge,  I  tbiok  It  but  Junt  to  connnnnlcate 
•Dch  valuaaie  (bets  as  come  undermy  observation. 
Having  been  much  troubled  by  woodcbncks,  es- 
pecially in  my  bean  fields,  for  beaaa  eeem  to  be 
ihelr  livorlie  food,  I  hare  tried  many  waji  In 

E»r8  past  to  tbiD  (hem  OBt.  Bat  this  spring  I 
re  been  more  aaccessfbl.  1  have  adopted  (he 
method  recommended  In  tbe  Farmbb  last  year  of 
burning  (iiio-wiwder  in  their  boles,  with  this  Im- 
provement: 1  add  to  the  powder  au  eqna!  part  of 
tulphnr.  A  handttal  of  thti  mixture  Is  put  Into  a 
small  bag,  in(D  which  I  Insert  the  end  of  a  fbse 
and  tie  up  the  bag  tightly.  It  is  then  pat  Into  the 
hole  as  far  as  conrenlent,  the  other  end  of  tbe 
rose  being  left  out,  when  the  hole  Is  filled  up  tight 
■round  the  fuse.  If  (he  burrow  has  otber  open- 
ings, these  must  also  be  closed.  Then  Ignite  Ihe 
powder  and  sulphur  by  means  of  the  fuse.  ThIa 
tula  the  hole  with  gas,  which  la  death  to  tbe  wood- 
chucks.    Ii      "'"  """   '~'  '' 


The  atithorltiM  at  Waohlngton  have  decreed  tlutt 
ship  carpenters  aod  other  mechanic*  and  laboren 
employed  by  government  may  csunt  eight  honrs 
as  a  full  day'a  work.  As  It  may  take  &noert  vbo 
vrork  ftom  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  for 
much  amaller  wages  than  these  men  get,  some 
time  to  see  thejuiilce  of  this  decision,  we  propose 
that  tfaey  take  hold  and  build  comfortable  stmXM 
tor  calm  reflection.  They  may  DM  have  mach 
time  to  occupy  them,  to  b«  sore-,  bnt  perhaps  afler 
(he  last  cow  li  milked,  they  may  sit  down  for  albw 
mlnntes  and  compare  their  life  with  that  of  these 
employed  in  Uncle  Sam's  navy  yard*  and  arsettala 
We  would  not  advise  a  cosily  lonnge— an  "aotftm- 
pllsbed  sofa,"— or  anything  of  the  kind.  If  yon 
have  a  good  alied  apple,  maple,  or  any  other  trea 
near  Ihe  bouse,  what  say  lo  a  seat  after  this  flialt- 


mahogany  or  rosewood  Is  needed  In  Its  con- 
struction; no  costly  tools  are  required  for  lU 
ibcture.  Urooked  roots  or  gnarled  limbs  are 
JoK  the  material  For  its  f^me  work;  the  more 
rough,  the  more  rastic;  the  more  corves  and  ridge* 

shows,  the  more  fashionable  and  tasiefbl  will  l(  b« 
regarded  by  yonr  dly  conalna,  and  by  the  aon* 
and  daughter*  of  the  eight-hour  men,  abonid  they 
honor  yon  by  a  call. 

Bnt  If  yon  have  no  tree  or  stnmp  agalnat  which  to 
build  your  superstructure,  then  try  yonr  hand  at  a 
three-legged  chair  something  alter  thli  patten : — 


t  of  afteen  ban 


cks.    In  only  two  case*  ont  c 
re  been  any  algni  of  lift  after  burning  (he  poi 
.    The  cost  need  not  exceed  live  cents  to  a  no) 
and  may  cave  dollars.  Eliiah  MTaicx. 

Qroton  junctUm,  Ma*:,  June,  IS09. 


Tbehalfof  a  sproce,  hemlock,  pine,  oak,  elm  or 
other  (mall  tree,  retaining  the  limbs,  fhniisb  noC 
only  the  back  bat  much  of  the  elegant  Uttlce 
work  which  adoma  your  pattem.  For  the  other 
legs  and  rounds  select  the  most  grotesqne,  ngly 
looking  sticks  to  he  found  In  the  wood  pile  or 
forest ;  no  matter  If  they  are  so  crooked  that  they 
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cannot  lay  still  on  the  ground  alone,— and  then  see 
how  nicelj  they  will  look  when  made  a  part  of  the 
*'barmonloiis  whole.*'    Perhape, 

"On  rach  a  seat  Immortal  Alfred  sat, 
And  awajed  tha  aeaptre  of  hla  infant  realmt.'' 

Bat  whether  he  did  or  did  not,  snch  chairs  are 
sold  in  Boston,  and  adorn  the  gardens  and  lawns 
of  its  snbarban  estates.  And  why  may  not  far- 
mers have  them  ?  Oiling  will  preserve  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  bat  they  should  not  be  Yarnished. 

We  claim  no  originality  in  the  above  lllostra- 
tions.  They  are  copied  fh>m  the  RurtU  New 
Yorker,  9,nd  answer  oar  purpose  very  well.  We  be- 
lieve that  boys  sometimes  spend  a  leisare  hour  as 
nnprofitably  as  they  would  in  bnllding  either  or 
both  of  the  above  comfortable  seats,  where  their 
parents,  their  sisters  or  themselves  may  rest  from 
their  labors. 


THE  CROW  AND  JAT  CONDBMNBD. 

Of  late  I  have  seen  several  pieces  in  yonr  paper 
in  favor  of  protecting  the  crows.  Having  been  en- 
gaged for  twenty-five  years  in  collecting  birds  and 
eggs  for  literary  and  scientific  institutions  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  New  England  States,  I  have 
necessarily  made  their  habits  a  subject  of  much 
study.  My  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  utility  of 
the  crow  do  not  correspond  with  those  expressed 
in  the  Farmsb.  I  know  that  they  destroy  some 
insects  in  the  spring,  but  mostly  water  insects  that 
do  no  damage,  but  many  of  which  prey  on  other 
species  that  are  Injorlous. 

Bat  I  do  also  know  that  crows  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  eggs  and  the  young  of  smaller  birdd. 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  Aagast,  and 
that  they  feed  their  young  on  the  same,  and 
scarcely  anything  else.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
nest  of  four  young  crows— there  are  sometimes  five 
—will  eat  two  quarts  of  young  birds  or  eggs  in  one 
day.  That  they  destroy  two-thirds  of  all  the  eggs 
and  young  of  small  birds  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  In 
some  sections.  Of  some  species,  I  have  known 
them  to  destroy  four  nests  out  oi  five,  and  that  be- 
ibre  the  young  were  a  week  old. 

Now  I  think  that  one  small  bird  will  destroy 
more  noxious  Insects  in  one  season  than  fifty  crows. 
And  this  is  not  all.  They  often  spoil  large  fields 
of  com  when  too  late  in  the  season  to  replant.  If 
every  erow.  Jay,  hawk  and  owl  could  be  fed  to  in- 
sects, I  think  it  woald  be  a  blessing  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  small  birds,  and  I  hope  no  law  will  be 
passed  to  protect  crows  or  jays,  for  I  see  them 
dailv  hunting  for  the  nests  of  small  birds. 

Mudson,  Meus.,  Jwu,  1869.  S.  Jbllison. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THB  INTELLECT. 

The  importance  of  manual  labor  as  a  means  of 
rest  and  refreshment  to  the  wearied  brain,  has 
often  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  professional 
people. 

By  the  same  rule  we  would  recommend  a  daily 
interval  of  study  to  the  **working  classes,"  so 
called.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  farm  life,  both 
within  doors  and  without,  an  abundant  call  for 
brain  work ;  yet  so  identified  is  it  with  the  hand 
work,  as  to  possess  but  little  of  the  recuperative 
power  of  studies  which  have  no  direct  reference  or 
relation  to  the  daily  toil.  If  one  who  is  **tired 
almost  to  death,"  will  sit  down  to  the  solution  of 
a  mathematical  problem  which  is  just  difficult 
enough  to  exercise  without  fatiguing  the  brain,  he 
will  find  himself  rested  much  sooner  than  if  his 
mind  were  unoccupied.    And  so  of  other  branches 


of  science,— a  little  time  given  to  them  each  day 
would  be  a  profitable  investment. 

Bot  besides  the  physical  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  regular  course  of  study,  there  is  the  valoe 
of  the  knowledge  itself,  which  is  certainly  worth 
as  much  in  the  meridian  as  in  the  morning  of  life. 
How  many  there  are,  who  spend  the  bright  hours 
of  yonth  in  acquiring  knowhdge,  only  to  forget  it 
when  it  is  most  needed.  It  is  sad  enough  that  any 
should  be  obliged,  from  want  of  time,  to  forego 
their  studies  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  schoolroom: 
yet  there  are  thousands  who  do  so  needlessly,  i 
would  not  be  understood  as  confounding  mere 
book-learning  with  education;  but  if  books  can 
be  of  any  service  to  us,  let  us  thankfully  accept 
their  aid  in  seeking  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  and  in 
passing  from  "glory  to  glory,"  even  as  He  who  gave 
us  our  mental  oowers,  so  evidently  intended. 

Marlboro*,  Mats.,  June,  1869.  Mattib. 


PLUOOINO  THB  H0LB8  OF  APPLB  TREE  BOREBS. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Hcrsey  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
in  the  Farmer  of  May  22,  giving  a  minute  des- 
cription of  the  apple  tree  borer,  is  as  interesting  as 
it  is  instructive.  As  is  suggested  in  the  editorial 
note  to  that  communication,  I  think  Mr.  Hersey 
misapprehends  the  recommendation  of  plugging 
up  the  holes  of  the  borers  to  destroy  them. 

One  of  my  neighbors— Mr.  Luther  Stanley— while 
making  an  examination  this  spring  of  one  of  his 
trees,  found  several  holes  with  signs  of  1)orers  at 
work.  He  soon  found  it  too  much  of  a  job  to  fol- 
low them  with  wire  or  chisel,  so  he  dug  around  the 
roots,  scraped  off  the  rough  bark  from  roots  and 
trunk  and  found  all  the  holes.  Then  he  took  com- 
mon putty  and  plugged  them  all  up  perfectly  tight. 
On  the  third  day  after  doing  this  he  vlhited  the 
tree,  and  on  removing  the  putty  found,  to  his  sur- 
prise,  four  borers  dead,  all  of  which  came  out  with 
the  plugging.  By  this  process  he  destroyed  the 
borers  without  cutting  the  roots  or  trunk  of  the 
tree,  which  is  as  injurious  as  the  work  of  the 
borer,  as  I  have  often  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
qaite  deep  in  order  to  reach  the  rascals.  From  the 
irregularity  of  the  direction  of  their  course,  I  have 
also  found  much  difficulty  in  fishing  them  out 
with  a  barbed  wire.  Zbn. 

Springvaie,  Me,,  June  5, 1869. 


WRITING.- MR.  baker's  BOOK  ON  FRUIT  CULTI7BB. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  say  I  find  It  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  *' Extracts 
and  Replies,"  and  have  sometimes  felt  as  though 
I  should  like  to  ask  or  answer  some  questions, 
criticise  some  articles,  make  son^  suggestion,  or 
something  of  the  kind;  but  when  I  came  to  reflect 
upon  the  safaject,  I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  never  could  write  any  thing  readable  orsuffl- 
ciently  correct  to  occupy  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, so  I  always  gave  up  the  idea  of  committing 
my  thoughts  to  paper.  Bat  I  find  in  your  issue  of 
January  9,  some  editorial  *'remarks,'  very  encoor- 
aging  to  me,  as  thev  must  be  to  all  who  have  the 
same  delicacy  with  regard  to  writing  that  I  have. 
Tou  say  * 'plant  the  facts  firmly  on  paper,  and 
leave  the  office  editor  and  the  printers  to  fix  the 
spelling  and  syntax."  You  will  please  accept  the 
foregoing  apology,  both  as  my.  reasons  for  not 
attempting  to  write  before  and  for  troubling  you 
with  the  present  oommunication. 

In  the  Farmer  of  December  12,  a  "subscriber** 
wants  to  know  "all  about  fruit  culture."  In  the 
summer  of  1866, 1  had  the  same  anxiety  to  know 
all  about  tVuit  culture.  About  the  same  time  I 
observed  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  under 
the  notices  of  new  books,  a  work  entitled  "Practi* 
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cal  and  Sclentidc  Fruit  Caltnre/'  by  Charles  R. 
Baker  of  the  Dorchester  nurseries.  I  immediately 
sent  to  Boston  and  procured  a  copy  of  this  work 
from  the  publishers,— Messrs.  Liee  &  Shepard. 
The  connection  of  Mr.  Baker  with  the  Hon.  Mar- 
shal P.  Wilder,  of  enviable  renown  for  his  contri- 
butions to  American  Pomology,  in  the  nursery 
business  and  cultivation  of  iVuit,  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  his  book  treats.  Mr. 
Baker  also  informs  us  that  he  has  consulted  some 
forty  different  publications  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  condensed  and  embodied  in  his  work  what- 
ever he  considered  cf  value  and  reliable.  I  think 
there  is  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that 
gives,  in  detail,  the  arts  of  cultivation  in  every 
minutisB  equal  to  this  work  by  Mr.  Baker.  Any 
person  having  a  copy  of  the  work  referred  to,  I 
think,  will  be  able  to  learn  all  that  can  possibly  be 
learned  from  books,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of 
flruit.  But  as  yon  very  justly  remark,  **it  will  re- 
quire practice  to  succeed." 

One  word  more  before  I  close.  How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Baker's  book  has  never  been  advertised  in  the 
Fabmbb  ?  Ton  see  that  your  simply  noticing  it 
under  the  head  of  new  books  procured  them  at 
least  one  customer,  and  also  tabled  me  to  gain 
the  information  I  desired.  I  think  Mr.  Baker,  or 
whoever  may  be  interestell  pecuniarily  in  the  sale 
of  his  book,  should  at  once  advertise  in  the  Fa&- 
MXR.  A  Camaoiam. 

Stafut«cui,P.  a,  1869. 


CVR&ANT  WORKS. 

I  saw  a  Statement  a  week  or  two  since,  in  the 
Fabmbb,  I  think,  that  black  currant  bushes  near 
other  varieties  would  protect  them  from  these 
destructive  pests — as  the  writer  of  the  article  had 
bushes  so  situated,  all  Aresh  and  fair,  while  others 
a  little  distance  away  were  infested.  I  hope  tar- 
mers  and  gardeners  will  not  at  once  incur  much 
expense  in  procuring  this  protection.  I  have  in 
my  garden  black  and  red  currants  side  by  side. 
The  black  are  now  leafless,  and  I  think  the  red 
will  be  in  about  four  days.  But  the  black  seem 
to  afiord  the  preferable  food.  k.  x. 

Charleston,  Vi.,  June  8, 1869. 


SKIM  MILX  FOB  OUBBANT  W0BK8. 

Please  Bay  to  your  readers  who  are  troubled  with 
the  currant  worm  that  skim  milk  has  proved  a  sure, 
switt  and  simple  cure.  Apply  it  with  watering-pot 
or  syrioge ;  only  be  sure  you  wet  all  the  worms; 
probably  molasses  and  water  would  answer  as 
well,  or  thin  glue ;  but  have  never  tried  the  two 
latter,  as  the  milk  did  not  leave  any  suttjecta  for 
fiirtber  experiment.  A  worm  breathes  through 
his  skin,  btop  the  pores  and  he  dies.  Milk  does 
it.  J.  Nblson  Jacobs. 

Woreeeter,  Maes.,  June  11, 1869. 


LXOB  ON  CATTLB. 

Thoroughly  anoint  the  creature  with  oil  or 
grease ;  I  prefer  fish  or  lamp  oil.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  under  all  circumstances,  as  even  too  much 
will  not  hurt  the  creature,  only  be  a  waste  of  the 
oil.  It  will  kill  all  the  lice,  remove  the  dandruif 
and  dirt  from  the  skin,  and  put  the  creature  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  gaining. 

8.  8.  TXNXHAIC. 

BrowningUm,  Vt.,  May  6, 1869. 


AMOTUEB  CURB   FOB   8CBATC1IE8. 

Among  the  many  cures  for  this  filthy  disorder 
imblished  in  the  Fabmbb,  I  have  not  seen  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  have  used  many  times  and  always 


with  success.  After  washing  careftally  with  castile 
soap  suds,  and  wiping  the  limb  dry  with  a  soft 
sponge,  oil  the  same  with  hen's  oi  1.  Do  this  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  always  before  going  out  in  the  wet, 
and  wash  with  cider  brandy  and  wormwood  after 
returning,  to  keep  from  taking  cold. 
Conway,  Mass.,  1869.  J.  D.  Boyden. 


SVOAB  FBOM  A  BINGLB  TREE. 

I  have  gathered  flrom  one  maple  tn>e  the  past 
sugar  season,  sixty  gallons  of  very  sweet  ^ap,  or  suf- 
ficient to  make  16  pounds  of  sugar.  Who  has  done 
better?  £.  N.  Puelpb. 

Waierbury,  Vt.,  May,  1869. 

Remabxb.— The  average  flow  of  sap  from  maple 
trees  is  stated  at  12  to  24  gallons,  by  the  Americaa 
ClyoopsBdia.  But  much  larger  quantities  are  often 
obtained.  Believing  that  the  ralue  neither  of  the 
wood  nor  the  sap  of  the  noble  Rock  Maple  of  New 
England  is  fully  appreciated,  we  hope  the  above 
will  call  out  other  statements  to  the  credit  of  the 
Acer  Saccharinum, 


TAPPIICO  MAPLB  TBBB8. 

From  my  experience  I  believe  that  as  much  sap 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  half-inch  as  an  inch  bit, 
and  I  am  sure  a  smsll  hole  heals  over  sooner  and  in- 
jures a  tree  less  than  a  larger  one.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  as  much  sap  will  flow  i>om  shallow  a3 
firom  deep  boring.  Sugab  Makbb. 

Graniham,  N.  H.,  April  22, 1869. 


WORMS  IN  HOBSBfl. 

To  remove  worms  or  bots  In  horses,  I  give  half 
a  pint  of  whale  or  lard  oil,  and  repeat  the  doae 
after  three  days.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail, 
and  the  medicine  will  not  hurt  any  horse  or  colt. 

A  New  SUB8CBXBB&. 

LanoasUr,  Mass.,  May  3, 1869. 

80BB  TBAT8  IN  00 W8. — ^FEBDIMO  0ALTB8. 

Please  say,  on  the  authority  of  one  who  has 
tried  both,  tliat  common  West  India  molasses  well 
rubbed  in  after  milking  is  excellent  for  cows  with 
sore  teats,  and  that  a  few  boiled  potatoes  put  into 
the  milk  for  calves  that  are  to  be  raised  will  prove 
benelicial  to  their  health  and  growth. 

Mb8.  M.  a.  Lakin. 

Milford,  Mass.,  May  29,*  1869. 


RosE-BUO  Trap.-— In  printing  the  little 
tide  in  the  Farmer  of  May  8,  by  Mr.  P.  B. 
FoUansbee,  on  '*Rose  Bugs,**  the  punctuation 
and  wording  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  idea  or 
plan.  Scattered  among  his  four  or  &ye  fauzi- 
dred  grape  vines,  he  has  planted  8ome  twenty 
rose  bushes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trapping 
the  bug,  whose  preference  for  the  rose  is  indi- 
cated by  its  name.  On  these  rosea  the  bugs 
cluster,  often  in  great  numbers,  and  both  roees 
and  bugs  can  be  readily  picked  early  in  the 
morning  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  in  this  way 
the  grapes  are  protected  with  little  labor, 
and  in  a  few  years  nearly  all  the  rose  bugs 
may  be  exterminated. 
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BTBAK  OUIiTUBB-^-DaSF  PIiOUQHINa. 

nsT  about  two  yean  ago  the  Roy- 
al Agricultural  Society  of  England 
appointed  three  committees  to  visit 
different  sections  of  country,  where 
J^SCf  steam  culture  had  been  introduced. 
These  committees  attended  to  their  duty  in 
September  of  that  year,  and  subsequently  re- 
ported to  the  Society.  The  reports  contalh 
many  facts  of  great  interest. 

But  we  wish  to  call  attention  at  this  time  to 
the  one  great  fact,  that  by  the  steam  plough  the 
soil  is  worked  much  deeper  than  is  possible 
by  animal  power,  and  it  was  the  uniform  testi- 
mony that  by  deepening  the  soil,  larger  crops 
were  obtained  and  of  better  quality. 

Some  American  cultivators  within  two  or 
three  years  past  have  objected  to  deep  plough- 
ing, and  declared  that  nothing  is  gained  by  it. 
But  the  experience  of  English  farmers  has  led 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bulk  of  the 
crops,  whether  of  grain  or  grass,  is  much  in- 
creased by  it,  and  this  is  our  own  conviction, 
especially  when  the  subsoil  consists  of  clay  or 
day  loams.  Deep  ploughing  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect to  draining ;  that  is,  it  enables  the  surface 
water  to  settle  into  the  soil  more  rapidly  be- 
low the  roots  of  plants.  It  makes  a  deeper 
seed  bed  for  plants  in  a  dry  time,  and  enables 
the  roots  at  all  times  to  reach  the  minerals  in 
the  soil,  that  have  accumulated  there.  The 
recent  objections  that  have  been  made  against 
deep  ploughing,  are,  we  take  it,  a  reaction 
against  the  idea  that  deep  ploughing  was  to  be 
a  remedy  for  all  the  wants  of  the  soil,  which 
was  so  strongly  urged  a  few  years  ago.  That 
was  the  other  extreme.  We  propose  to  make 
some  brief  extracts  from  the  Reports  above 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Allen  ploughed  in  July  and  August  328 
acres,  at  the  rate  of  eight  acres  per  day,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  deep. 

Mr.  Harvey,  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  ploughs 
from  eight  to  ten  acres ;  wheat  stubble,  fif- 
teen inches  deep. 

Mr.  Wallis  says  his  experience  shows  that 
not  only  is  the  yield  of  wheat  increased  about 
four  bushels  per  acre,  but  its  quality  is  im- 
proved, and  its  market  value  increased. 

Mr.  Ruston  is  enabled  to  turn  up  deep  subsoil 
to  the  depth  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  He 
claims  greatly  increased  yields.    He  says  he 


obtained  one-fourth  more  an  acre  of  barley 
and  wheat. 

Mr.  Smythe  says  steam  enables  him  to  get 
crops  where  before  he  had  to  fallow  one  sea- 
son. By  deepening  his  soil  he  gets  increased 
crops,  better  quality  and  crops  a  greater 
breadth. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Edwards,  on  his  800  acres  of  ar- 
able land,  used  to  plough  four  inches,  now  by 
steam,  ploughs  from  seven  to  nine  inches.  The 
land  is  warmer,  dryer,  and  th^  crops  larger 
and  finer. 

Mr.  Sowerby^B  farm  of  650  acres  used  tore- 
quire  a  pair  of  stout  horses  to  plough  four  or 
five  inches.  Now  the  drunage  is  better,  the 
soil  permanently  improved,  and  a  decided  in- 
crease of  crops. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Edmunds  occupies  1000  acres  of 
arable,  and  200  of  pasture  land,  in  fields  of 
ten  to  thirty-five  acres.  Uses  Fowler^s  four- 
teen-horse  power,  four-furrow  plough,  and 
six-tine  cultivator.  The  advantages  are,  im- 
proved drainage,  cheaper  tillage,  seasonable 
performance  of  the  operations,  and  increased 
yields. 

Experience  of  five  years  has  convinced  the 
Duke  of  Marlboro'  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Napier, 
on  his  farm  of  750  acres  of  arable,  and  1600 
grass  and  pasture  land,  of  the  great  utility  and 
profit  of  steam  culture. 

Mr.  William  Lavender,  on  a  iaxm  of  550 
acres  strong  clay  and  loam,  clay  subsoil,  and 
always  wet  till  the  application  of  deep  steam 
ploughing,  says  that  this  deep  ploughing  makes 
the  driest  ground  and  the  Ivgest  yield. 

Mr.  Watt  occupies  570  acres  arable  and  400 
grass  land.  Deep  and  seasonable  ploughing 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  fallows,  and 
the  usual  four-course  rotation  is  changed  to  a 
five-course. 

A  committee  in  one  of  the  reports  say,  we 
found  clay  fields  lying  in  splendid  condition 
for  wheat,  with  a  broken-up  staple  of  nearly 
a  foot  deep,  which  is  about  twice  the  depth  at 
which  it  was  worked  under  the  former  regimen 
of  four-horse  ploughing. 

Mr.  bmith  of  Woolston  gives  the  results  of 
his  four  years'  experience  thus:  Cost  of 
ploughing  per  acre  for  four  years,  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  £2.  Is.  under  steam  plough- 
ing. Cost  under  horse  power,  five  inches 
deep,  £8.  10s.  The  total  produce  of  four 
years  under  horse  culture,  eighty-five  bushels 
wheat  and  beans ;  under  steam  culture,  whole 
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produce  for  four  years,  140  bushels  wheat  and 
beans;  increased  produce  nearly  fourteen 
bushels  a  year. 

The  Committees  visited  135  farms  where  the 
steam  plough  had  been  more  or  less  used.  In 
all  cases  the  depth  of  cultiyation  had  been 
nearly  or  quite  doubled,  and  the  general  con- 
elusion  was  that  the  crops  were  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  cultivation  was  much  cleaner 
and  better  than  under  the  more  shallow 
ploughing  of  horses. 

Several  important  points  are  brought  out  in 
these  Reports,  but  the  effect  of  deeper  cultiva  - 
tion  is  sufficient  for  our  consideration  at  one 
time.  The  amount  'of  wheat  per  acre,  under 
English  cultivation,  is  constantly  increasing, 
while  in  this  country  it  is  steadily  diminishing. 
This  subject  is  arresting  the  attention  of  the 
wheat  raisers  on  the  prairies,  and  tbey  are 
wisely  coming  to  the  conduaion  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  attempted  is  a  deeper  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  If  they  can  find  in  the  earth  it- 
self the  means  of  enriching  the  surface,  they 
can  continue  for  a  time  to  raise  their  own 
bread,  perhaps  until  a  more  compact  popula- 
tion and  a  better  system  of  stock  raising  and 
keeping  shall  enable  them  to  return  to  the  soil 
the  manurial  substances  required  to  preserve 
its  fertility. 


OIiASSIFIOATIONOF  IMFOBTlID^W^OOIi. 

The  decision  of  Secretary  McCulloch,  in 
relation  to  the  classification  of  a  certain  lot  of 
East  India  wool,  made  last  February,  has  ex- 
cited alarms  in  the  minds  of  many  farmers, 
and  led  to  remarks  by  editors  and  correspon- 
dents of  agricultural  papers  which,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  us,  the  facts  have  not  fully  justiBed. 
In  their  haste  and  alarm,  some  have  spoken  of 
this  decision  as  proving  the  wool  tariff  *'a 
humbug  and  a  snare,"  as  '^putting  a  damper 
on  all  our  fond  hopes,  and  settling  the  question 
as  to  any  benefit  we  are  ever  to  receive  from 
this  tariff."  Others  have  made  it  the  occasion 
of  personal  abuse  of  those  who  acted  on  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  wool  growers  to 
represent  their  interests  in  the  commission 
which  framed  the  law. 

In  an  article  in  the  Burdl  New  Yorker  of 
June  12,  Dr.  Randall  says: — 

The  decision,  stretched  to  the  fdrthest  limit, 
does  not  embrace  any  extensive  amount  of  wool 
which  can  find  a  profitable  sale  In  our  markets. 
Our  greatly  disturbed  friend  who  signs  himself 
*<An  Ohio  Wool  Grower,"  is  informed  that  the  de- 


cision includes  no  ^'Austnlian  wool^,"  no  "Cape 
wools,"  no  wools  of  Merino  blood,  "immediate  or 
remote,"  from  any  part  of  the  earth^tn  short,  bo 
wools  whatever  but  "native  East  India  f  Bindostan] 
wools  of  nnmixed  blood."  It  no  more  "oven hrowa 
the  wool  tariff"  than  the  detachment  of  two  or 
three  bricks  overthrows  a  solid  edifice. 

The  article  from  which  this  paragraph  is 
taken  is  accompanied  by  a  lengthy  correspon- 
dence between  the  President  of  the  American 
Wool  Growers*  Association  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  relation  to  Mr. 
McCuUoch^s  decision,  in  which  we  see  no  evi- 
dence that  Secretary  Boutwell  has  confirmed 
that  decision,  nor  that  he  has  reversed  it. 

Dr.  Randall  complains,  and  we  think  with 
justice,  that  in  making  this  decision,  the  wool 
growers*  committee,  who  had  a  hand  in  mak- 
ing the  law,  were  not  consulted  in  relation  to 
its  construction. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hartley,  submitted  Dr.  Randall^s 

objections  to  this  decision  to  Mr.  Geo.  W. 

Bond.    In  his  reply,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hartley, 

Mr.  Bond  justifies  the  decision,  and  says : — 

I  sent  to  the  Custom  House  and  obtained  the 
sample  of  Mr.  Heye's  wool,  and  compared  it  anew 
with  each  of  the  No.  84  samples  in  the  three  catii- 
nets  still  in  my  possession.  I  found  that  each  of 
them  contained  wool  more  than  one^half  of  which 
was  eqnal  to  Mr.  Heye's,  a  small  portion  finer  and 
a  small  portion  coarser,  and  I  therefore  declare 
that  the  wool  was  properly  classed  as  No.  3%y 
that  sample.  I  subndited  these  samples  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Staniford,  than  whom  no  one  in  thi.s  city 
holds  a  higher  position  as  a  wool  broker,  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  an  experienced  wool  manufacturer  of 
Lowell,  and  to  Mr.  Allen  Cameron,  a  very  intelli- 
gent mannfhcturer  of  Oraniteville,  all  of  whom 
concur  with  me  in  opinion  and  will  be  ready  to 
give  a  certificate  to  that  efibct  if  desired.  Mr. 
Baush,  the  Appraiser  at  New  York,  an  excellent 
Judge  of  wool,  I  am  aware  did  not  think  sample 
84  represented  Mr.  Heye's  wool.  This,  I  think, 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coarse  part  of  that 
sample  in  his  cabinet  happened  to  be  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder.  It  was  so  when  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  it. 

• 

Does  this  look  as  though  even  Mr.  Bond 
regarded  blood  as  the  exclusive  principle  of 
classification  P  Here  he  reefers  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  samples,  and  not  to  race  or  **blood,^* 
as  the  standard. 

Mr.  Bond,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  ex- 
tract from  his  letter  to  the  Secretary,  con- 
sulted a  wool  broker  and  two  manufacturers. 
Dr.  Randall  states  the  claim  of  wool  growers 
to  a  voice  in  the  matter  in  the  following  mod- 
est terms : — 

Inasmuch  as  the  facts  (the  relative  qualities  of 
wools)  on  which  rests  the  propriety  of  the  pt  oposed 
change  in  the  classification  of  Angora  woots--and 
of  all  01  her  wools  which  Mr.  Bond  or  others  may 
attempt  to  get  transterred  ftom  Class  1  to  Chus  8 
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-*do  not  admit  of  practical  demonstration,  I  re- 
spectfally  solicit  that  before  such  changes  are 
ordered  by  the  Department,  a  hearing  may  be  giv- 
en to  experts  who  represent  different  Interests— to 
the  friends  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  the  wool  tariff. 
This  oonrse  was  adopted  by  the  Department  In  the 
analogous  case  of  aaopting  the  standard  samples. 
And  the  wool  growers'^  and  manufacmrers'  com- 
mittees, on  that  occasion,  objected  to  all  the  select- 
ed samples  of  one  particular  number  or  yariety, 
and  caused  others  to  be  substituted ;  and  this  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  a  most  important  variety,  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Bond  himself  stated,  it  more  nearly 
than  any  other  variety  in  the  car>inets  tottched  the 
ditiding  line  between  carpet  and  eiothinff  woole. 
Some  other  partial  and  minor  changes  were  also 
made.  To  the  propriety  of  all  the>e  alterations 
Mr.  Bond  assented — thns  practically  acquiescing 
in  the  view  that  the  opinions  of  a  body  thus  consti- 
tuted are  entitled  to  more  confidence  than  the 
opinions  of  a  single  side  or  single  indlvldnaL 

If  this  claim  is  manf  idly  insisted  on  by  the 
wool  growers  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  Secretary  Boutwell  will  grant 
them  or  their  representatives »  as  well  as  brok- 
ers and  mannfactnrers,  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  questions  which  so  directly  affect 
their  interests. 


BLACK  ANTS. 

A  good  housekeeper  near  by  is  constantly  an- 
noyed with  "black  ants"  in  her  pantry.  They  in- 
fest the  sugar  box  and  cake  jar,  and  are  a  source 
of  trouble  wherever  found.  Can  yon  prescribe  a 
"good  riddance"  for  them,  and  mnch  oblige  a  con- 
stant reader  of  the  Fabmbk.  Jambs  Foot. 

Piitsfield,  Mom.,  June  2, 1869. 


Bbmabss.— There  are  about  as  many  ways  to 
get  rid  of  the  black  ants  as  there  are  to  get  rid  of 
the  "shakes"  in  a  fever  and  ague  neighborhood. 
We  will  name  a  few,  and  you  may  take  your 
choice  for  experiment.  1.  Procure  a  large  sponge 
wash  it  clean  and  press  it  dry.  This  will  leave 
the  cells  open.  Then  sprinkle  fine  white  sugar 
into  it  and  place  it  where  the  ants  congregate. 
They  will  collect  in  the  sponge.  Then  dip  it  into 
scalding  water  and  thus  destroy  the  ants.  But  as 
hot  water  injures  the  sponge,  its  immersion  in  cold 
water  may  answer.  Repeat  the  process  till  the 
pantry  is  cleared.  2.  Take  about  a  spoonfhl  of 
common  painter's  red  lead  and  mix  with  molasses 
enough  to  make  a  thin  paste.  This  will  catch 
some  and  disperse  the  balance.  3.  Fill  one  or 
more  common  tea  cups  half  full  of  sweetened 
water,  place  them  on  the  shelves,  and  large  num- 
bers of  the  ants  will  tumble  in  and  be  drowned. 
4.  Ants  are  very  fond  of  walnuts.  Remove  the 
sugar,  &c.,  temporarily  from  the  pantry,  and  pnt 
a  quantity  of  walnuts  or  shellbark  nuts  on  plates 
and  pnt  them  in  the  closet.  The  ants  will  soon 
collect  in  myriads  on  the  plates,  then  turn  nuts 
and  ants  into  the  fire,  and  repeat  as  long  as  they 
collect  on  the  nuts,  then  pnt  powdered  camphor 
into  their  holes  and  crevices,  and  they  will  all  dis- 
appear. 5.  Spread  thick  molasses  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper,  then  sprinkle  on  a  little  arsenic,  and 


I  place  it  in  the  way  of  the  ants.  Cobalt  and  mo- 
lasses are  also  sometimes  nsed.  But  if  yon  do 
not  succeed  in  driving  them  away,  yon  can  make 
a  low  stool  for  your  sugar  barrel  or  tub,  with  each 
leg  in  an  old  blacking  box  or  other  cup  or  dish 
partly  filled  with  tar  or  oil,  keeping  the  tub  or 
barrel  a  little  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  pantry. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  this  consolation  about  the 
black  ants,  they  are  not  half  as  bad  as  the  little 
red  ones,  which  we  believe  are  never  seen  where 
the  black  ones  abound.  As  affording  a  hint  to 
those  who  are  fighting  ants,  the  following  remarks 
on  their  intelligence  and  habits  by  B.  Jaeger,  in 
his  "North  American  Insects,"  may  be  of  interest. 

'^If  one  ant  discovers  a  closet  where  are  sweet 
articles,  such  as  firnit  or  sugar,  it  quickly  returns  to 
its  fellows  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  them  of 
its  discovery,  and  in  a  very  short  time  whole 
swarms  of  them  will  arrive  with  the  discoverer  to 
divide  the  spoils.  They  go  out  In  companies,  also, 
to  drink,  of  which  they  are  very  fond ;  but  if  one 
of  them  is  disturbed  in  so  doing  he  communicates 
the  fact  immediately  to  all  the  rest  by  pushing  the 
one  nearest  him,  who  passes  on  the  news  in  the 
same  way  to  all  the  rest,  when  all  receiving  the 
sign  run  to  the  bill ;  but  if  any  one  is  not  attentive 
to  such  admonition,  he  is  seized  by  the  legs  and 
dragged  to  the  hill.  In  general,  they  give  signs 
to  one  another  in  all  their  operations  by  their  an- 
gular or  elbowed  antennas,  which  work  somewhat 
like  the  old  French  telegraph.  With  their  an- 
tennae they  also  express  their  friendship  and  love, 
as  we  may  see  when  we  observe  them  caressing 
one  another,  or  their  friends  the  plant-lice." 

While  combating  what  we  regard  as  pests,  we 
cannot  but  admire,  not  only  the  industry  of  the 
ant,  which  is  commended  as  an  example  to  the 
sluggard  by  Solomon,  but  the  wonderfhl  instinct 
manifested  by  some  species.  Dr.  Lincecum,  as 
quoted  in  "Homea  without  Hands,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  large  brownish  ant  found  in 
Texas,  which  he  calls  the  AoBicvLTrRAi.  Amt. 

"When  it  has  selected  a  situation  for  its  habita- 
tion, if  on  ordinary  dry  ground,  it  bores  a  hole, 
around  which  it  raises  the  surface  three  and  some- 
times six  inches,  forming  a  low  circular  mound, 
having  a  very  gentle  inclination  from  the  centre 
to  the  outer  border,  which  on  an  average  is  three 
or  fonr  feet  from  the  entrance.  Around  the  mound, 
the  ant  clears  the  £fround  of  all  obstructions,  and 
levels  and  smooths  the  surface  to  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  gate  of  the  city,  giving 
the  space  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  pavement, 
as  it  really  is. 

"Within  this  paved  area  not  a  blade  of  any 
green  thing  is  allowed  to  grow,  except  a  single 
species  of  grain-bearing  grass.  Having  planted 
this  crop  in  a  circle  around,  and  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  centre  of  the  moand,  the  insect  tends  and 
cultivates  it  with  constant  care,  cutting  away  all 
other  grasses  and  weeds  that  may  spring  up  among 
it,  and  all  axonnd  outside  the  farm-circle  to  the 
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extent  of  one  or  two  feet  more.  The  caltivated 
grass  grows  laxuriantly,  and  prodaoes  a  heavy 
crop  of  small,  white,  flinty  seeds,  which  under  the 
microscope,  very  closely  resemble  ordinary  rice. 
When  ripe  it  is  carefally  harvested,  and  carried 
by  the  workers,  chaff  and  all,  into  the  granary 
cells,  where  it  is  divested  of  the  chaff  and  packed 
away.  The  chaff  is  taken  ont  and  thrown  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  paved  area. 

'*Dnring  protracted  wet  weather,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  provision-stores  become  damp, 
and  are  liable  to  sprout  and  spoil.  In  this  case, 
on  the  first  fine  day,  the  ants  bring  ont  the  damp 
and  damaged  grain,  and  expose  it  to  the  snn  till  it 
is  dry,  when  they  carry  it  back  and  pack  away  all 
the  sonnd  seeds,  leaving  those  that  had  sprouted 
to  waste." 


Effect  of  Exposu&b  on  Coal.— Prof.  Bock- 
well,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Mining  ^  calls  at- 
tention to  the  deterioration  which  coal  suffers  from 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  to  the  importance  of 
kcepiug  it  as  dry  as  possible.  Anthracite  suffers 
the  least.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Grund- 
man  in  Germany,  coal  exposed  to  the  weather  in 
heaps,  lost  in  a  period  of  nine  months,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  its  value  as  fuel,  and  about  as  much  as  a 
ga8-maki]!^g  material.  It  undergoes  a  slow  com- 
bustion, taking  up  oxygen,  and  giving  off  the  vol- 
atile products  of  oxidation,— air  and  moisture 
playing  the  principal  part,  and  warmth  promot- 
ing it.    

For  fke  Kew  Enoland  Farmer, 

HOW  SHATiTi  WB  IBCPBOVA  OUB 
FABM8P.-NO.  2. 

On  the  thirty  acres  of  worn  out  land  men- 
tioned in  a  former  article,  (Weekly  Jan.  23, 
Monthly  page  120,)  was  one  field  of  ten  acres 
which  had  been  about  half  seeded  two  years 
before,  and  gave  but  little  feed,  and,  in  order 
to  know  whether  land  could  be  brought  to  a 
good  state  of  fertility  by  keeping  stock  on  it 
exclusively,  I  determined  to  test  it  on  this 
piece ;  it  being,  like  the  other,  remote  firom 
the  bams  and  difiicult  to  get  manure  on  to. 

On  one  end  of  the  piece  was  a  small  hay 
barn^  and  I  made  some  sheds  for  shelter.  I 
then  divided  the  field  in  the  middle  by  a  fence. 
On  one-half  of  it  I  tamed  twenty  sheep  after 
the  feed  had  started  so  that  they  could  live. 
On  the  other  half  I  sowed,  early  in  the  spring, 
thirty  pounds  of  clover  seed,  and  one  bushel 
of  timothy  seed  and  kept  it  for  meadow. 

The  first  hidf,  or  pasture,  kept  the  sheep 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  it  being  a  favor- 
able season  for  feed,  but  the  sheep  went  into 
the  winter  pretty  thm.  From  the  other  half, 
or  meadow,  cut  2|  tons  of  hay  which,  with 
sQven  bushels  of  oats,  kept  the  sheep  through 
the  winter,  but  they  were  not  kept  as  well  as 
they  should  have  been. 

The  account  the  first  year  stood  as  follows : 


Tin  Acbb  Fxxld.  Dr. 

so  sheep,  oott $80.00 

Orau  or  hay  teed  ...........     7.80 

Catting  hay,  washing,  Bhearlng  and  ears 

of  sheep 40.00 

7  boshelsofoats 8.00 

Total  expense  first  year $80.80 

Or. 
go  pounds  of  wool  at  52c  per  pound   .  .  $46JBO 

Leaving  the  ten  acres  in  debt    •  .  $88.60 

The  sheep  were  two  years  old  and  had  no  lamba. 

The  second  year  put  the  sheep  back  in  the 
same  pasture  and  spread  the  manure  on  the 
meadow,  and  durine  the  latter  part  of  April 
sowed  one  ton  of  plaster  of  Paris  on  meadow 
and  pasture.  Raised  fourteen  lambs  this  year 
and  kept  them  all  in  the  pasture  until  fodder* 
inff  time.  For  this  year  the  account  stood  as 
fofiows : — 

TSN  ACBE  FtXLD.  Dr. 

To  total  expense,  labor,  care,  fco.   •  .  .  $f0.80 

Cr. 

US  ponnds  of  wool  at  i5c $60.40 

liiambs 17.60 

$6T.90 

Balance  in  favor  of  land  the  second  year  $7.00 

Deducting  this  from  the  balance  of  the  first 
year,  and  it  appears  that  the  land  was  indebted, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  $26.40,  but  I 
had  about  one  ton  of  hay  which  lay  over. 

The  third  year  i>ut  in  the  old  sheep  and  five 
of  the  lambs,  making  twenty -five.  Managed 
the  same  this  year  as  last,  usmg  the  plaster  on 
both  as  before,  and  the  total  cost  including  the 
price  of  the  five  lambs,  and  the  amount  back 
on  last  year  $104.65.  Income  from  wool, 
lambs— of  which  there  was  seventeen,— and 
two  tons  of  hay  fed  to  other  stock,  $122.50, 
which  brings  the  balance  the  other  way  by 
$17.85. 

The  fourth  year  put  the  sheep  in  the  meadow, 
forty-two  in  number,  and  used  $7.00  worth  of 
hayseed  and  one-half  ton  of  plaster  on  the  old 
pasture,  all  the  manure  made  the  past  winter, 
and  sowed  one-half  ton  of  plaster  on  the  other 
piece.  Total  cost  this  year  $138,50,  charging 
the  seventeen  lambs,  and  $28.00  worth  <» 
grain  fed  to  get  them  through  the  winter.  In* 
come  251  pounds  of  wool  at  seventy  cents  per 
pound,  $175.70;  sixteen  lambs  at  $2  per 
head,  $32.00,  together  with  balance  of  $17.85 
from  last  year,  makes  $225.55.  Deduct  ex- 
pense, $138.50,  leaves  $87.05  to  the  credit 
of  the  ten  acre  lot. 

The  fifth  year  put  in  fifl^  sheep  and  man- 
aged precisely  as  the  previous  year,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $147.00  and  an  income  of  $335.00, 
the  wool  bringing  this  year  $1.00  per  pound. 
The  land  then  being  $275.00  ahead. 

The  sixth  year  left  the  lot  $402.00  ahead. 

The  original  cost  with  interest  for  six  years 
at  seven  per  cent  was  $282.00,  taxes,  $35.00. 
Total  cost  and  expenses  $217.00. 

Therefore,  the  land  has  paid  for  itself,  in- 
terest, taxes  and  all  other  expenses,  and  $85 
OTOr,  with  sixty-six  sheep  on  hand,  worth 
$182.00,  which  makes  $217.00  for  profit,  and 
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the  land  is  worth  double  what  it  was  at  the 
start,  independent  of  the  rise  on  land. 

From  this  I  conclude  that  land  can  be  en- 
riched bj  keeping  sheep  on  it  exdosively. 

Now  the  question  anses,  is  it  practicable  to 
applj  this  method  to  the  whole  farm  P  Unless 
the  owner  has  capital  sufficient  to  carnr  on  the 
farm  for  four  or  five  years  and  to  subsist  upon, 
it  is  hardly  so ;  but  the  man  that  has  this  cap- 
ital can  enrich  his  faim  in  this  manner  as 
cheaply  as  in  any  other  way,  and  it  will  be  a 
▼ery  lasting  improvement,  as  land  once  made 
fertile  in  this  manner,  will  bear  a  vast  amount 
of  cropping  afterwards,  if  reasonably  taken 
care  of.  The  low  price  of  sheep  and  wool  at 
present  would  probably  affect  the  result  some- 
what ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  both  to 
command  better  prices  within  two  or  three 
jears. 

Still  I  would  advise  those  intending  to  im- 
prove their  land  by  keeping  stock,  to  keep 
some  of  all  kinds ;  that  is,  some  sheep  and 
some  cattle.  Every  farmer  must  have,  in  the 
first  place  a  team ;  next,  cows  enough  to  sup- 
ply his  family  with  milk,  butter,  cheese,  &o. 
Then  let  him  make  up  the  rest  as  he  likes, 
more  cows  or  more  sheep. 

One  thing  he  must  do  if  he  would  enrich 
lus  land  in  this  way,  and  that  is,  keep  all  the 
stock  that  the  farm  will  carry  through  the 
summer  and  winter,  and  do  it  in  good  condition. 

Plough  only  just  enough  to  raise  what  you 
consume  on  the  farm,  ana  raise  that  on  just  as 
little  land  as  possible  with  high  culture  and 
high  manuring.  Make  all  the  manure  possi- 
ble, by  mixing  muck,  if  to  be  had,  with  the 
animal  manure,  and  saving  all  refuse  and 
leaves,  bones  and  everythinj^  that  can  be 
turned  into  manure,  and  put  it  on  the  land  to 
make  more  grass,  hay,  &c.,  which  will  enable 
you  to  keep  more  stock,  which  will  make  more 
manure.  In  this  way  these  old  worn  out 
farms,  of  which  there  are  so  many,  may  be 
brought  to  their  former  state  of  fertility. 
And,  as  old  preacher  Dow  used  to  say,  so  mote 
it  be!  J. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  F.,  1869. 

Remarks. — ^The  thirty  acres  alluded  to  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  article  were  im- 
proved, as  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  our 
readers,  by  ploughing  in  clover  with  plaster. 
In  this  case  a  like  improvement  by  keeping 
sheep  is  detailed.  Both  experiments  were 
made  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  at  first  ob- 
jected to  giving  us  a  statement  of  them,  be- 
cause he  was  not  accustomed  to  writing,  and 
because  they  were  only  such  experiments  as 
any  body  could  make,  and  which  he  should 
fear  would  hardly  be  worth  printing.  We 
hope  his  success  in  improving  his  *'wom-out^^ 
fields  will  encourage  other  farmers  who  have 
similar  lands,  to  follow  his  example. 


For  the  2few  England  Farmer, 
EXF  BRTMTBTrrS  IN  CUTTINO  QBASS 


For  several  years  past  I  have  cut  my  hay 
earlier  than  most  of  my  neighbors.  I  have 
had  so  much  said  to  me  by  some  of  them 
against  early  cutting  that  I  have  sometiilies 
felt  that  I  was  experimenting,  and  perhaps  1 
was  wrong  and  they  right.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  remember  we  generally  commenced 
haying  the  first  Monday  after  uie  * 'Fourth,^' 
and  miished  our  English  by  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, if  the  weather  and  every  thing  else  were 
favorable.  If  the  weather  proved  unfavorable, 
we  had  to  finish  sometime  in  August. 

Last  year  I  intended  to  experiment,  I  com- 
menced cutting  twenty-five  acres  of  English 
early  enough  to  have  it  all  done  by  the  fourth 
of  July. 

I  cut  my  orchard  grass  first,  I  think  about 
the  middle  of  June.  The  weather  was  wet,  or 
I  should  have  cut  it  a  week  earlier.  As  it 
was,  it  was  overripe,  and  the  cattle  refused  to 
eat  it  up  clean.  This  is  the  earliest  grass  I 
have,  and  may  be  cut  by  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
of  June  every  year,  or  ten  days  before  clover. 

I  next  cut  my  best  grass,  on  land  where  I 
expected  to  cut  a  second  crop.  This  was 
clover  and  timothy. 

I  cut  the  redtop  last,  on  fields  that  had 
partly  run  out,  and  would  not  cut  but  one 
crop.  All  but  one  acre  was  cut  by  the  fourth 
of  July.  That  acre  was  left  as  an  experi- 
ment, till  the  third  week  in  July.  When  cut, 
it  was  so  much  older  than  what  I  had  cut 
earlier,  that  the  stems  were  hard  and  stiff,  and 
when  it  was  put  up  in  cocks  it  did  really  look 
as  though  the  crop  was  twice  as  laige  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  in  June.  And  it  made  a  large 
bulky  load,  but  we  all  noticed  that  we  did  not 
have  to  lift  very  hard  to  put  up  a  large  fork- 
ful ;  whereas,  of  that  cut  in  June,  we  did  no- 
tice that  a  small  forkful  made  a  heavy  lifb. 
And  the  difference  was  noticed  all  through  the 
winter. 

The  mows  and  scaffolds  of  hay  held  out  as 
they  never  did  before.  Visitors  remarked  that 
the  hay  in  the  bam  seemed  like  pressed  hay,  it 
was  so  solid  in  the  mows.  It  was  fed  to  nulch 
cows  and  young  stock.  Very  little  grain  was 
needed  to  keep  them  all  in  excellent  condition. 
I  fed  some  grain  for  the  sake  of  a  variety. 

I  shall  not  cut  early  this  year  as  an  experi- 
ment, but  because  I  am  fuUy  satisfied  that  an 
acre  of  grass  is  worth  more,  cut  as  soon  as  it 
is  in  blossom,  or  even  a  little  before,  than  it 
will  be  any  time  afterwards ;  although  it  will 
sometimes  thicken  up  at  the  bottom.  But  the 
main  part  of  the  crop  is  growing  poorer  every 
day  after  it  is  in  full  bloom. 

A.  W.  Cheever. 

SheldonvUle,  Mass,^  June  6,  1869. 


^A  California  wool  circular  estimates  the  next 
clip  of  that  State  at  18,000,000  pounds. 
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AUONQ   THB    TABMB. 

I^iullBK — Hlihiraj*— OiDp 
piMpsoU— POUtOH—  Tfal* 
nuoB  ind  Iwt— Pwton 
— TIis  (ru>  eiop— Vail 
ofDlorer. 

UR  own  pbotiog  being 
finished,    we    improred 
Ihe  occuion  bjenjojing 
Ibe    luxury    for  &  few 
days  of  looking  At  Bone 
of  the  fimt,  *od   con- 
TvniDg  wiUi  some  of  the 
fu-DierB,  Mattered  OTer 
ft  space  of  about  a  hun- 
dred mileB,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  route. 
Where  the  roads  were  repaired  in  April  we 
found  them  amooih,  hard,  and  pleasant  to 
drive  the  team  over.    OccasioDally,  however, 
parties  of  men,  with  implements  and  oxen  were 
ploughing  np  the  turf  and  fine  sand  or  loam 
which  had  been  washed  from  the  bed  of  the 
i«ad,  and  throwing  it  back  to  the  places  where 
it  had  been  probably  thrown  twenty  times  be- 
fore !     Thus,  in  a  sweltering  hot  day  in  June, 
when  the  young  crops  demand  the  fanner'i 
care,   these  men  were  making  the  roads  in 
worse  condition  than  they  were  in  before  they 
commenced  upon  them.     In  some  instances 
the  earth  was  drawn  on  to  the  road  with  a 
scraper,  and  in  others  shovelled  on,  lumps  and 
sods  included,  where  it  was  suffered  to  remain 
yery  much  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
dropped  there.    Where  the  Btones  were  nu- 
merous, and  too  large,  the  workmen  sometimes 
condescended  to  throw  out  the  thickest  of 
them  on  to  the  side  of  the  road,   where  they 
coald  ei^oy  ihe  pleature  of  plougking  them 
back  again  during  some  hot  dag  next  June ! 

The  roads  left  in  this  condition — and  there 
were  many  patches  of  them — are  truly  execra- 
ble. Trotting  a  horse  over  them,  even  in  a 
Lght  buggy,  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
direst  punishment  we  could  with  soch  road  de- 
structives, woold  be  to  ride  over  their  own 
works  until  tbey  should  learn  that  there  is  a 
night  and  a  wrong  way  to  repair  a  road,  so  that 
when  they  labored  again,  it  should  be  in  the 
right  way.  We  sincerely  believe  that  ten  dol- 
lars, judiciously  e^cpended  on  those  roads  in 
the  month  of  April,  vould  accomplish  more 
good  than  twenty-live  dollars  would  in  the 
month  of  June.  Some  of  the  places  which 
had  been  worked  over  within  a  few  days,  were 


mere  beds  of  shiftiDg  sand,  or,  if  in  low 
places,  were  cut  into  deep  ruts  and  holes,  and 
the  earth  sun-baked,  so  that  the  road-bed  was 
■bout  as  comfortable  to  ride  over  as  a  rtwd 
would  be  covered  with  bricks  dumped  down 
miscellaneously  upon  it.  When  will  men  learn 
wisdom  and  cease  to  sin  against  light  and 
knowledge.  It  was  not  only  vexatious  but  sad, 
to  see  so  much  labor  misdirected,  and  so  much 
discomfortfollowfram  it.  The  freth  air  from 
the  hills,  and  the  nodding  bloBSoma  by  thti 
wayside,  were  only  partial  compensations  for 
all  this  waste  of  human  toil. 

Generally,  the  crop  prospects  are  good. 
Nearly  all  seeds  committed  to  the  groond 
came  qnickly,  in  good  color  and  strength. 
The  com  is  an  entiro  week  beyond  its  condi- 
tion at  the  same  period  last  year.  Winter 
grains  are  stout  and  forward.  Barley  and  oats 
have  set  finely,  and  promise  large  returns. 
Potatoes  look  well.  A  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  regard  to  the  time  of  planting  them. 
In  all  the  region  about  cities  or  manuTacto- 
ries, — anywhere,  where  a  home  market  is 
found,  ear!;/  potatoes, — that  ii,  potatoes  that 
are  fit  for  the  table  in  July  and  early  August, 
may  be  sold  in  almost  any  quantity.  This 
Btimulates  tbe  farmer  to  get  in  the  s<ed  as 
early  in  April  as  the  groiuid  will  permit.  He 
finds  it  a  profitable  crap,  and  is  enabled  to  har- 
vest it  in  leason  to  get  a  crop  of  laniips  from 
the  same  soil,  or  to  lay  it  down  to  grass  for 
future  years.  By  this  coarse,  the  retnms  are 
quick  and  the  profits  fair. 

1  small  seeds  have  come  remarkably  well 
leason ;  beet,  carrot,  onion,  parsnip,  cel- 
ery, egg  plant,  and  other  seeds  in  the  garden, 
never  came  better.  The  small  field  seeds, 
also,  muigold,  rutabaga  and  beets  hare  come 
quisk  and  strong. 

The  piuture*  all  along  the  way  seemed  ud- 
ueually  rich  this  season.  We  do  not  believe 
the  fresh  flowers,  the  singing  birds,  or  the 
mueic  of  the  brooks,  beguiled  us  into  an  nn- 
usual  harmony  with  the  nature  abont  us.  It 
not  that.  If  it  had  been,  the  execrable 
roads  we  were  obliged  occasionally  to  pass, 
would  have  neutralized  and  dissipated  it  all. 
The  impression  on  the  mind  of  our  young  and 
intelligent  companion  harmonised  wiib  our 
He  saw  the  new  and  promising  life  all 
about  us  in  the  same  glowing  light.  The  pas- 
tures were  rich  and  plentiful  in  their  verdure. 
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and  their  sleek  and  contented  occupants  Ten- 
fied  our  conclusions. 

Such  was  not  the  case,  singularly  enough, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  mowing  fields. 
They  certainly  did  not  come  up  to  their  usual 
estate  in  the  middle  of  June.  What  can  be 
the  cause  of  this  P  Is  it  not  an  anomaly,  that 
when  the  p  i»turt»  are  fresh  and  luxuriant,  the 
mowing  fields  should  look  scanty  and  unprom- 
ising ?  Everywhere,  the  remark  was  make  by 
observing  persons,  that  the  grass  crop  would 
be  light.  Was  it  winter  killed  ?  If  so,  it  was 
in  som^  general  and  unusual  way,  for  we  saw 
Tery  few  bare  patches,  such  as  usually  eecnr 
in  slight  depressions  in  the  field  where  ioe 
was  formed,  and  wtnter-kil&ig  succeeded. 
The  injury  seems  to  be  nunut4i>,  oocnring 
over  a  whole  field,  givmg  the  grass  a  sparse 
and  weakly  appearance.  Was  it  the  open  win- 
ter, sweeping  winds,  or  ^sUnmt  cold  ?  It  is 
a  case  mi  generis,  unique,  pecofiar  of  its  kind. 
Will  the  eaoante  of  the  agricultural  college  en- 
lighten us  P  This  is  our  principal  New  Eng- 
land crop.  We  must  not  let  it  decrease.  If 
the  South  has  been  awakened  to  its  interests, 
and  is  cultivating  the  grass  crop,  so  that  its 
demand  upon  us  will  be  less  than  usual,  we 
must  feed  more  good  hay  to  our  stock,  and 
let  the  meadow  hay  go  to  cover  strawberry 
plants,  pack  crockery  with,  or  preserve  another 
valuable  New  England  crop— the  ice.  We 
must  increase  the  crops  of  timothy,  red-top, 
orchard  grass,  and,  especially,  the  amount  of 
clover,  so  that  we  shall  not  only  see  the 

*'Flockt  thick  nibbling  through  the  elovered  vale,'' 

but  find  our  bams  stored  with  it  for  winter 
use.  It  probably  makes  the  most  valuable 
dry  fodder  we  have,  both  for  horses  and  cattle. 
The  objection  to  cultivating  it  in  larger  quan- 
tity, has  been  in  the  difficulty  of  properly  cur- 
ing it.  With  the  use  of  hay  caps,  however, 
and  other  facilities  for  securing  hay,  that  dif- 
ficulty will  vanish  before  enterprising  farmers. 
Those  persons  who  are  raising  milk  for  market, 
will  find  it  greatly  to  their  account  to  harvest 
a  large  portion  of  their  fodder  in  clover.  No 
other  long  fodder  will  produce  milk  like  it, 
and  none  is  so  grateful  to  the  appetite  cf  neat 
stock. 

In  Flanders,  clover  is  deemed  indispensa- 
ble to  profitable  farming;  and  they  know 
there  what  good  farming  is.  Upon  its  culti- 
vation hinges  apparently  the  whole  of  the  far- 


mer's proeperity.  Without  clover,  no  man 
there  would  pretend  to  call  himself  a  farmer. 
In  Great  Britain,  clovers  are  considered 
alike  indispensable  to  good  farming.  Where 
clover  and  plaster  have  been  most  freely  used 
in  our  country,  the  greatest  degree  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  has  taken  place.  Several 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  doubled  their 
agricultural  products  and  profits  since  the  in- 
troduction of  clover  and  gypsum. 


Caution  aoaikst  Cvttino  O&ass  too  Eablt. 
'—The  way  that  some  folks  put  in  practice  the 
recommendations  of  particular  things,  or  of  parti- 
cular ways  of  doing  things,  is  often  illustrated  by  the 
stoiy  of  theold  Indian,  who  having  heard  that  feath- 
ers made  a  soft  bed,  laid  a  single  one  on  a  rock  and 
slept  on  it,  and  then  complained  that  it  was  the 
hardest  bed  he  ever  saw.  80,  lest  any  one  should 
understand  that  what  we  have  said  in  favor  of 
early  hayinc  means  to  cut  grass  before  it  is  two- 
thirds  grown,  we  copy  the  following  caution  from 
the  OMo  Farmer : — 

Fanners  are  not  usually  fooled  more  than  once 
by  following  the  advice  of  unskilled  bat  woald-be 
wise  advisers,  who  advocate  catting  grass  before  it 
is  two-thirds  grown,  bat  roany  of  them  meet  with 
great  losses  year  after  year  by  not  being  in  readi- 
ness when  the  proper  time  for  cutting  comes,  and 
allowing  the  crop  to  get  too  old  and  ripe. 


How  TO  Learn— At  a  recent  evening  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire interested  in  fanning,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Walker 
of  Concord,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man to  explain  how  he  raised  the  best  corn  in  the 
State,  made  some  observations  on  ploughing, "ma- 
nuring, &c.,  closing  with  the  remark,  "for  my- 
self, I  have  learned  more  by  my  blunders  than  in 
any  other  way." 

We  commend  this  remark  to  those  of  our  corres- 
pondents who  sometimes  say,  when  speaking  of 
some  incomplete  experiment,  "if  it  succeeds  well, 
if  I  have  a  good  crop,  or  if  it  turns  out  as  I  expect, 
I  will  report  the  result  for  the  benefit  of  others." 
Blunders  and  failures  are,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Walker 
says,  even  more  efficient  educators  than  snoccsses, 
and  should  be  as  fally  and  minutely  reported. 


—For  tender  mouth  in  horses,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gentleman  has  been  successfnl  in 
using  a  chain  nose  piece.  He  says,  ''put  a  short 
piece  of  small  chain  in  fh>nt  of  the  horse's  nose ; 
fasten  to  the  head-stall  by  running  through  the 
rinc  s  at  the  lower  end  of  the  check-pieces.  Attach 
your  line  to  the  chain,  and  you  are  ready  for  a 
start.  After  a  day  or  two  remove  the  bit  and 
grease  your  horse's  mouth  and  it  will  soon  be  well. 
I  used  a  horse  two  months  without  a  bit,  both  sin- 
gle and  double,  and  found  no  trouble  in  guiding 
him." 
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Onr  interest  in  this  fruit  waa  much  Jacreued 
by  the  display  of  Crab  Apples  at  the  Fair  of 
the  Vermont  State  AgT-icultunil  Society  lut 
fall,  which  included  one  hundred  and  five  va- 
rieties from  (he  garden  of  (he  Misses  Shipmon, 
near  Burlington.  It  is  with  pleuare  that  we 
notice  a  series  of  articlea  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorktr,  writtea  by  F.  R.  Elliott  of  Ohio,  a 
distinguished  pomologiet,  on  the  cultivation  of 
this  frnit,  with  Buggeetions  for  the  production 
of  new  varieties  by  bybridizadon,  &c.  The 
failures  that  have  attended  the  introduction  of 
the  choice  varieties  of  our  conimon  spplei  into 
the  Northwestern  States  and  Territariea  have 
been  so  numeroni  that  many  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  section  u  not  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  any  but  amall  fniita,  such  as 
currants,  gooseberries.  Sec. 

Mr.  Elliott  believes,  however,  that  some 
B  of  apples  may  be  grown  wherever 


com  will  ripen.  Indeed,  he  snjs  that  "dur- 
ing the  past  few  yean  the  exhibition  table* 
of  horticultural  societies  in  those  sections  have 
been  supplied  with  a  new  class  of  apples, 
which,  while  they  have  not  the  size  of  ■  large 
proportion  of  the  old  varieties  of  the  Fgnu 
iH(Uu),  pouess  richness  of  flesh,  and  eatable 
quality,  almost  if  not  quite  equalling  them ; 
and  from  the  botanical  character  in  tree — 
the  Pj/Tut  baecata — a  hardihood  that  insures 
success  to  the  planter." 

Mr.  Elliott  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  three  varieties  represented  by  the  cats, 
which  we  borrow  from  his  artide  already  re- 
ferred to ;  the  6r«t  being  that  of  the  one  at 
the  head  of  this  article : — 

Thi  TsAmoanmn.— Tntit,  iv*llani  to  Urga  for  tU 
oIhs,  roiiDdlah  obloDi,  flaUansd  U  lU  •ndi,  lUghUj 
bat  regnlU'lf  ribb^ ;  goldon  yellow,  with  a  rich  trim 
iOD,  red  Bheak  In  the  iim,  eovered  wltb  >  dsllute  while 
bloom;  whm  fnUj  rlp«  tlu  rod  aaailj  mnrs  (ba  wbol« 
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fuha*.  Smbi,  iDDg  tnd  ilander,  Mt  Id  on  opm,  dMp 
•Mil)';  ealfx  oIOHd,  wltb  loui  nflaxed  ngmauui 
lleah,  cmusf  jellow,  oiiip,  nib-uild,  ■  lltUs  ukrlsgeal 
nnUI  ftil[]i  mallDw  whan  It  1i  plvHUit  ind  Bgrc»tijD ; 
•cedi, fall  ud  ibDndaiil;  leiT,  broid,  othI,  «llb  ui 
■ealB  point,  uid  nuror,  iharp,  rvfnlAT,  Hrratum; 
Huon,  emrlr  AoMmn.    Ttdi  li  on*  of  tb*  iMil  of  MSI; 

giOtgnd  In  Augut,  kKp  antll  OilolwT,  I  haTS  Uled  to 
kxp  It  Ut«r,  *ad  ftull  tikaa  bom  tlM  Itm  lot*  In  Btp- 
tdBbsi  hu  fiillsd  to  kMp  mora  tluui  *  montli. 


mlnntoi 

d«ap,  somigBtad; 


n  l>Tffe;  ifledfl  Abnndd 


Inled  if^aivntB;  buln  broad, 
rellovlBb  while;  dry,  >o«t; 
t ;  HMoD  Novambst  ud  De- 


CkoN'*  iniiMr  AMd. 

low  t'^i'iidi  moallr  OTHsptukd  vtth  duk.riob  red; 
miDnts  doti;  aMm  lout,  alender;  esvlt;  brond,  open, 
d«p;  oaljx  h^r  eloacd,  irllh  abort  slraoit  enot  Kg- 
mBnte;bii*lnabid]o«,  eDRninlfd;  flcali;ellDWl>h,Ter7 
llnn,Biod«»toljJnloy,ni1ld  awest;  ooro  amall;  mdi 
pliai>p»Ildabnnduil;  aeuon  De<;omber.  Thit,  •ppn- 
nntly,  ll  B  long  kMp*r,  and  mnob  tlw  b«*t  a«»t  spple 


oua  AaBiouiiTDBAii  wultjubb: 

Maay  of  our  contemporaries  take  mucli  Mt- 
israclioQ  in  annonncing  the  namei  of  the  vari- 
ous diBtinguished  agricultural  writers  and 
apeakera  wbo  tna^  have  engaged  to  eoliveti 
their  colunuu  hj  on  occsaional  coutribotioa. 
From  the  character  of  thair  purjuits,  many 
peraona  wlio  have  obtained  wealth  as  mer- 
chanta  or  manufactQiera,  or  notoriety  in  politics 
or  the  professions,  have  acquired,  at  tiie  same 
tune,  a  facility  in  speaking  and  writing  which 
enables  them  to  express  their  thonght^,  and  to 
commiuucate  the  &icts  of  their  observation,  in 
an  agreeable  and  attractive  maimer. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  who  devote  their 
lives  to  practical  fanning, — who  worknotonlj 
for  "a  living"  bat  for  the  support  of  a  family, 
— have  little  time  and  lesa  inclination  to  prao- 
tioe  their  faculties  of  commnnication. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  eolnmns 
of  moat  agricultural  papers,  aa  in  town  meet- 
ings, legielative  bodies,  odffventions  and  aasem- 
blages  generally,  a  certain  few  individuals 
are  expected  to  "bold  forth"  on  all  anbjecta 
and  at  all  timea.  They  speak  or  write,  not 
because  they  "have  something  to  tay,"  bnt 
because  they  wish,  or  think  they  are  expected 
"to  say  something."  Such  men  are  liable  to 
talk  and  write  until  people  are  tired  of  hearing 
and  reading. 

Those  who  read  agricultural  papers  call  for 
articles  written  by  practical  fanners,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  the  steady  increase  of 
such  articles  in  moBt  of  the  papers  in  the 
conntry.  Tbe  change  in  this  respect  has  been . 
very  great  within  a  few  years  past.  Among 
the  evidences  of  this  change  we  may  mention 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  a  larger  - 
npmber  than  ever  before  of  the  communica- 
tions forwarded  to  this  office  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  postscript,  like  that  attached  to  - 
one  of  the  best  articles  in  the  present  nomber, 
in  which  the  writer  says,  "I  never  attempted  • 
before  to  write  anything  to.be  printed,^' &c. 
Such  men  write  because  they  have  something  - 
to  say,  and  when  they  have  said  it  they  stop, . 
and  give  others  a  chance. 

Our  own  estimation  <St  the  value  of  the  com-  - 
munications  of  writers  of  this  class,  we  are ' 
pleased  to  find  is  shared  Jiy  others,  wd  is  ex- 
preseed  by  a  coretpondeitt  of  the  Wealera. 
Eural  as  follows  : — 

Who  are  our  best  ARricultoral  writers  i  Are 
they  mcutbatgaln  their  knowledge  of  flinnlDgrroRi , 
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books  and  papers  only?  NajyTerily.  They  are  ex- 
perienced  fanners.  Tbey  are  men  whose  hands  are 
nardened  by  hard  labor.  They  are  men  who  have 
selected  rich  land,  paid  for  it,  and  have  brought  it 
into  a  state  of  cultivation  by  years  of  incessant 
toil.  They  are  men  who  are  experimentally  tapght 
the  knowledge  of  fanning  tbey  impart  to  ns  on 
paper.  They  are  men  who  select  and  cultivate  the 
choicest  qualities  of  farm  produce.  They  are  men 
who  select  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  trees ;  and 
by  their  own  labor,  they  are  trained  and  pruned. 
In  short,  they  are  men  who  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  brancfaesof  fuming;  and  it  is  such  men  only 
that  can  produce  sound  discussions  on  agriculture. 


NISW     FUBIiIOATIOirB. 

New  Ahericah  Faxm  Book.  Originally  by  B.  L. 
Allen,  Author  of  **DI«euM  of  Domestic  Animato,'' 
and  formerly  editor  of  tho  "  Amerioan  AgrlcuUnrist." 
Bevised  and  enlarffed  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Aatbor  of 
"American  OaUle/'  Editor  of  the  "American  Short- 
horn Herd  Book.  New  York :  Orange  J  add  ft  Oo. 
1860.  Boston:  Nichols  ft  Ha?L  690 pages.  Prtce 
$2.50. 

This  volume  treats  of  soils  and  their  cultivation, 
of  manures  and'  their  composition,  of  grasses, 
grains,  fruit,  farm  buildings,  animals,  &c  Though 
written  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  and  not  arranged 
alphabetically,  it  is  in  fact  an  encyclopsedia  of  ag- 
riculture, and  by  mea^  of  its  fall  index  inay  be 
consulted  as  such,  in  the  every  day  operations  of 
the  farm.  The  original  work  was  published  twen- 
ty'three  years  ago,  and  has  been  widely  circulated. 
'  The  editor  of  the  present  edition  is  so  well  knovm 
to  farmers  as  to  need  no  introduction  or  endorse- 
ment by  us.  We  may,  however,  say  that  he  has 
made  a  new  book,  and  one  that  we  think  will  please 
farmers.  It  treats  of  general  principles,  and  not, 
like  too  many  of  our  modem  agricnltural  pnblici- 
tioAs,  of  the  good  points  of  the  herds  of  particular 
breeders,  or  the  implements  of  particnUur  mannftu>- 
tnrers.  We  do  not  see  any  indications  of  axe- 
grinding  in  this  Tolnme.  We  wish  we  might  close 
our  notices  of  all  agricultural  books  with  the  same 
remark. 

Tbbbe  8e  asons  in  SuaopXAir  Vinetaxds  :  Treat- 
inir  of  Vine  Caltore;  Vine  Disease  and  Ita  Cure; 
Wine^making  and  Wines,  red  and  white;  Wine 
drlDking  as  afreetlng  Health  and  Morals.  By  William 
J.  Flaff«.  With  a  Manual  for  the  Balohnrfng  of  Dis- 
eased Vines.  New  York :  Harper  ft  brothers.  Bos- 
ton: A.  Williams  ft  Oo.  186i).  Price  $l.fiO.  8S2 
pages. 

Though  written  in  a  chatty  style,  the  author  in- 
forms ns  that  his  ''chief  aim  has  been  to  oonv^ 
information,  both  practical  and  theoretical  bearing 
on  the  important  matter  of  wine-growiog  in  Amer- 
ica." He  gives  the  following  as  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  his  observation  of  the  practice  of  Euro- 
pean vineyardists :  —  long  pruning  is  injurious; 
drainage  is  necessary ;  plains  are  preferred  to  hills ; 
preference  is  given  to  low  training  without  sup- 
ports; red  are  better  than  white  wines;  sulphur 
may  be  relied  on  as  a  cure  for  all  vine  diseases ; 
each  variety  of  vine  needs  a  different  culture  for 
each  different  soil,  and  again  for  each  different 
climate. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  wine,  It  is  assumed  that 
"the  American  people  are  in  want  qf  a  drink." 
^' A  nation  has  transplanted  itself,  but  not  its  vines, 


ftom  one  hemisphere  to  aaotlier,  and  is  thirsty." 
Our  present  American  wines  are  characterized  as 
<*a  diluted  alcohol  flavored  with  grape  add,  and 
sometimes,  too,  colored  with  grape  skins.**  These 
it  is  admitted  will  not  promote  temperance;  still 
it  is  insisted  that  when  we  learp  to  prodnoe  "good, 
pure,  wholesome  wines  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a  gal- 
lon" drunkenness  will  disappear.  Others  who 
have  visited  wine  oonntrles  and  who  have  seen 
perhaps  as  much  of  **wine  bibbers"  as  the  author 
of  this  book,  arrive  at  very  diilbrent  conclusions  as 
to  the  probable  result  of  the  free  use  of  wineis  by 
a  people  who  dwell  in  our  *<thirsty"  climate. 

The  book  has  an  Index,  for  which  the  author 
makes  a  handsome  apology.  As  we  do  not  re- 
member of  ever  having  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
before,  we  copy  it.  "Inasmuch,*'  says  Mr.  Flagg, 
"as  the  informatioa  conveyed  in  the  volume  has 
of  necessi^  got  interwoven  and  somewhat  en- 
tangled thrpnghont  the  whole^texture  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  might  consequently  be  difBcnlt  to  refer 
to,  I  have  added  ma  index,  which  will  help  the 
reader  to  search  out  what  he  may  need  to  find." 

The  Practical  Poultbt  Knvnn.  A  eomplt'te  and 
sta>  dard  guide  to  the  managementof  Poultry,  wheth- 
er for  domestic  use.  the  markets  or  ezbibiUon.  By 
L.  Wrigbt.  Ttiird  edition.  New  7ork:  O.  Judd 
ft  Oo.  Bo-^ton :  A.  Williams  ft  Oo.  1S«9.  Price  #2. 
244  pages.    lUnslrated. 

This  is  an  English  work,  and  Johnny  Bull's  pos- 
itiveness  oonilronts  ns  even  on  the  title-page, — "A 
standard  Guide ;"  to  which  the  prefhce  adds,  "au- 
thoritative." If  the  author's  estimate  of  the  profit 
of  keeping  fowls  on  si  large  scale  Is  "anthoriutiTe** 
and  a  "standard  guide,"  those  who  have  fiUth  fai 
mammoth  heneries  will  find  aid  and  comfort  In 
this  volume.  On  pages  240  and  241— please  re- 
member the  pages,  as  the  book  has  no  index  to 
fkcilitate  reference— we  find  his  estimates  for  an 
establishment  of  ten  thousand  fowls.  He  figorea 
the  necessary  capital  as  follows  :— 

10,000  fowls,  at  Nc  caoh $5000 

BnildlBCS,  rltttngs,  Engine,  Plant  and  Uten- 
sils, including  two  horses  and  carts  .  .  .  0700 

One  month's  food    .  • 750 

Bparo  eaah  working  eapital   ........  2300 

Bay  total  capital $16,000 

His  estimate  of  expenses  aside  from  food,  for 

the  fowls,  is  as  follows  :— 

Rent->100  acres,  at  $10 $1000 

Taxes 200 

Interest  on  eapital  of  $16,000  at  6  per  oeat  .   760 

Wages— 9  men  with  their  fiunUles 1000 

Horse  keep 300 

Fuel  and  attendance  for  engine 600 

Annual  Expense $3760 

He  does  not  give  the  items  of  the  income,  nor  of 
the  food  consumed,  but  assumes  that  "we  are  jus- 
tified in  reckoning  every  fowl  In  the  yard  as  rep- 
resenting a  gross  profit,  including  manure,  orer 
and  above  her  food  of  4s  ($1 )  per  annum."  There- 
fore, 

Gross  profit  over  food  firom  say  MOO  hens, 

at  $1  per  annum  each,  is .•  •  •  $M0O 

Bxpenaes  as  above    .......•.'...    3750 

Gross  profit  one  year   ........  $6850 

This  looks  well  on  paper.  It  is  a  good  specimen 
of  book  farming.    But  so  far  as  we  know,  all  at- 
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tempts  that  haTO  been  made  to  pnt  it  in  practice 
haveeadly  failed. 

On  renewing  bit  figures,  onr  author  remarks 
that  **if  they  show  a  somewhat  more  moderate  re- 
turn than  other  writers  have  promised,  they  are 
It  least  likely  to  be  realised,  and,  with  a  good 
market,  oflRdr  loand  inducements  to  the  enterpris- 
ing capitalist.' 


»». 


FiTB  ACBVB  TOO  HccH.  A  trutbihl  elucidation  of  the 
attraetloDB  of  the  Conntry,  and  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  Profit  and  Loss  as  involved  in 
nmatenr  Farming,  with  maoh  valuable  Advice  and 
Instruction  to  those  aboat  purchasing  Large  or  Small 
Places  in  the  mral  Districts.  By  B  >btri  B.  Eoose- 
velt,  Author  of  **G-aaie  Fish  of  North  America,"  fto. 
New  Toik:  Harper  ft  Brothers.  Boston:  A.  Wil- 
ii.ims  ft  Co.  1809.    Price  $1.60.    296  psges. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  writers  of  such 
books  as  **Ten  Acres  Enough,"  and  is  an  eztrava- 
gant  burlesque  on  their  representations,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  a  dtj  lawyer  In  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  their  advice  and  directions  to 
practice. 

CoKMsoTicvT  Statb  Board  ov  AoaioiTLTUBB.— 
The  following  officers  were  elected  at  a  meeting 
held  June  8:— 

Prcndent.-'Qovemor  Marshall  Newell,  Hart- 
ford. 

Vice  iVesMfen^.— Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde,  Strafibrd. 

Bxecutwe  Committee. — ^B.  B.  Plum,  Trumbull; 
James  A.  Bill,  Lyme ;  H.  S.  Collins,  Collinsville, 
and  Secretary  Gk>uld. 


For  the  yew  England  JParaMr. 

BSASON*  AND  FBUIT  IN  OHXSHTKB 
CO.,  N.  H.— ▲  NBW  IN8SOT. 

After  passing  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of 
winters,  we  are  again  enjoying  the  channa  and 
beauties  of  spring  and  summer. 

No  place  on  earth  is  more  charming  or  more 
encfaajQting  to  the  lover  of  nature  than  the 
mountains  of  New  England  at  this  season. 
Here  the  trees  are  filled  with  blossoms  and 
songsters,  and  the  air  with  fragrance  and  mel- 
ody. These  little  warblers  seemed  never  so 
plenty  as  this  season ;  and  God  seems  to  have 
sent  the  antidote  with  the  poison,  for  the 
worms  and  insects  are  verv  numerous,  deter- 
mined and  active.  Let  there  be  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  toward  birds^  if  not  among 
men.  We  will  spare  them  to  go  south  to  win- 
ter, as  all  their  music  \s  reserved  for  the 
spring  and  summer,  which  is  the  charm  of  the 
•  seasons.  How  many  more  martins  and  swal- 
lows we  might  have  about  our  dwellings,  if  we 
would  but  furnish  them  with  suitable  accom- 
modations !  They  love  civilization  and  the 
haunts  of  man,  and  are  one  of  his  greatest 
friends. 

The  heavy  body  of  snow  of  last  winter, 
(which  gave  us  122  days  of  uninterrupted 
slei^ihin^,}  preserved  the  crops  and  trees  irom 
frost,  and  the  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  crops 
except  the  apple,  is  remarkably  good.  This 
season  is  two  weeks  earlittr  than  last,  and  ve- 


getation cornea  on  rapidly.    Com,  potatoes, 

?'e,  oats  and  barley  alt  look  well  at  Uiis  date, 
here  being  but  little  frost  in  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  melting  snow  readily  en- 
tered the  ground,  ^ving  the  grass  a  good 
start,  and  the  contmued  rains  have  brought 
this  crop  up  to  a  very  promising  condition. 
March  being  the  coldest  month  of  the  winter 
season,  the  snow  was  kept  on  late,  which  held 
vegetation  in  check,  and  carried  us  safely  past 
the  time  for  severe  late  frosts. 

The  apple  blossom  is  light,  but  very  strong, 
full  and  well  set.  The  trees  have  taken  on  a 
very  heavy  foliage,  and  are  growing  rapidly. 
They  are  not  so  likely  to  hold  their  fruit,  how- 
ever, as  when  they  take  on  less  foliage.  Pears 
have  blooiqed  very  full  and  are  setting  well. 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jeney,  Superfin,  Bartlett, 
Glout  Morceau,  Flemish  Beauty,  and  Shel- 
don, are  right  on  their  pomolgical  dignity.  I 
have  the  Astrachan  and  Tompkins  County 
King  Apples,  on  dwarf  stocks,  but  the  stand- 
aids  bear  best  at  same  age.  These  dwarf 
trees  should  not  be  "set  six  or  seven  feet 
apart,^^  as  nurserymen  and  others  recommend ; 
mine  require  twelve  feet  at  six  vears  old.  The 
King  is  a  powerful  grower,  of  the  spread  eagle 
style.  The  Astrachan  is  more  compact,  and 
makes  a  splendid  tree. 

The  apple  borer  comes  down  on  us  this 
spring  for  a  desperate  fight,  bringing  along  its 
natural  ally,  the  canker  worm,  that  the  attack 
may  be  general  and  simultaneous. 

I  send  you  herewith  specimens  of  these 
worms,  and  of  the  fly  which,  I  think,  begets 
them,  for  examination.  Is  it  identical  with 
the  "canker  worm^^  that  does  so  much  damage 
to  the  fruit  trees  in  your  section  P  This  worm 
attacks  the  currant  as  well  as  the  apple,  and 
occasionally  the  P^r-  The  Brown  Sparrow 
and  little  i  ellow  Bird  are  diligent  hunters  of 
this  worm,  and  should  be  sacredly  spared  for 
this  purpose.  L.  L.  Iixrce. 

Ecut  Jaffrey,  N.  E.,  June  6,  1869. 


Remabes. — ^AU  but  one  of  the  worms  en- 
closed were  crushed  and  destroyed  in  the  mail 
bags.  Insects  should  always  be  put  into  a 
small  stiff  box  for  transportation  by  mail.  Be- 
ing satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  "Canker 
Worm,"  we  submitted  the  specimens  to  Sam- 
uel H.  Scudder,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  who  has  examined  them 
and  kindly  fumistied  the  fallowing  statement : 

"Editor  of  New  England  Faiuier, — 
Dear  Sir: — The  caterpillars  sent  by  your 
correspondent  ar^  unknown  to  me,  but  are  al- 
lied, not  distantly,  to  the  Canker  Worm.  The 
remedies,  however,  which  check  the  ravages 
of  the  latter,  dependent  as  they  are  in  great 
measure  upon  the  wingless  condition  of  the 
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females,  will  not  necessarily  prove  effectual 
when  appiled  to  this  species.  The  moth  of 
this  enemy  may  have  as  good  wings  as  the  male. 
Until  its  complete  history  is  known, — ^and  this 
your  correspondent,  being  in  an  infected  dis- 
trict, ought  to  furnish  to,  the  world, — ^hand- 
picking  can  be  used  on  the  currant  bushes, 
and  tobacco,  soap,  &c.,  applied  to  the  apple 
trees. 

The  "fly"  which  your  correspondent  thinks 
"begets^*  the  worm,  is  as  harmless  as  possible. 
It  is  one  of  the  * 'May-flies,"  belonging  to  an 
entirely  different  order  of  insects,  and  its  larva 
lives  in  the  water.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  to  which  of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
that  the  "fly"  and  the  "worm"  of  the  same 
species  will  not  be  found  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  sent  the  single  living  wonn  which 
remains,  to  a  gentleman  who  is  especially  in- 
terested in  the  group  of  moths  to  which  it  be- 
longs, asking  him  to  raise  it.  If  additional 
specimens  are  sent  in  a  pill  box,  we  will  try 
to  learn  more  about  them. 

Samuel  H.  Sgudder. 

Boston,  June  8,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BAIBING  OAIiYBB. 

In  the  Weekly  FABMER>of  May  8,  Month- 
ly paj^e  294,  there  is  an  item  upon  the^ubject 
of  raising  calves,  bv  Mr.  C.  F.  Lincoln  of 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  in  which  he  gives  his  method, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  erroneous,  and 
I  think  will  prove  a  fkilure  in  producing  first- 
rate  calves. 

He  says  he  never  allows  his  calves  to  suck, 
not  even  once.  Now,  to  my  mind  there  are 
abundant  and  obvious  reasons  for  differing  with 
Mr.  L.  in  this  respect.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  more  natural  for  a  calf  to  suck  than  to  drink ; 
consequently  the  most  natural  way  of  obtaining 
sustenance,  is  the  most  thrifty  way.  Again, 
I  have  observed  that  calves  that  are  allowed 
to  suck  even  a  week,  are  less  liable  to  be 
troubled  wiUi  the  scours  than  those  allowed  to 
sock  a  day  or  two,  or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  L.  experiences  less  difliculty  in  learning 
them  to  dnnk,  by  removing  them  directiv 
from  the  cow,  and  giving  them  their  fin^  milk 
from  a  dish.  I  thinik  a  calf  will  learn  to  drink 
quite  as  soon  after  sucking  a  week  or  two,  as 
otherwise.  Ttie  trouble,  if  there  be  any  more 
than  at  first,  lies  in  the  increased  strength  of 
the  calf,  and  the  consequent  increased  diffi- 
culty of  handling  him.  But  let  him  get  fairlv 
hunery,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will 
dricSc  as  readily  at  the  end  of  one  month,  as 
at  the  end  of  one  day. 

I  am  raising  a  calf  which  sucked  until  eight 


davs  old,  and  on  the  night  of  the  eighth  day 
I  held  a  dish  of  milk  to  his  nose,  and  after 
getting  a  taste  of  it,  he  drank  it  as  quickly  as 
any  (»lf  could,  and  all  the  trouble  I  have 
since  had  with  him  has  been  to  carry  the  milk 
to  him.  All  calves  are  not  so  ready  to  drinks 
I  will  admit ;  but  give  them  a  fast  of  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  and  the  jnost  obstinate 
will  generally  drink  froili  a  trough,  or  dish  of 
milk,  placed  where  it  can  put  its  nose  into  it, 
and  that  without  a  finger  or  anything  else  to 
suck. 

I  must  differ  with  friend  Lincoln  again  in 
regard  to  his  practice  of  turning  young  calves 
to  pasture  in  the  spring.  My  experience  and 
observation  induce  me  to  believe  that  they  do 
better  sheltered  from  the  sun  until  hot  weather 
is  over,  for  in  my  opinion  the  exposure  to  a 
hot,  scorching  sun  will  stunt  them  quicker 
than  the  cold  in  winter ;  and,  besides,  I  think 
green  grass  unfit  for  them  to  eat.  A  near 
neighbor  of  mine  has  a  steer  one  year  old, 
which  girts  five  feet  and  one  inch,  which  never 
stepped  upon  the  ground,  and  never  tasted 
grass  until  this  sprine ;  and  yet  he  was,  at  one 
week  old,  a  smau  calf;  beinff  nothing  more 
than  a  grade  Durham,  and  did  not  have  extra 
keeping. 

In  order  to  produce  good  calves,  my  meth- 
od would  be  to  keep  them  housed  the  first 
year,  letting  them  suck  four  or  five  months, 
and  eive  them  a  plentv  of  good  hay  and  oats, 
or  oSier  suitable  feed  in  proper  quantitiea. 
If  they  are  kept  well  and  comfortably  thronefa 
the  first  winter,  the  succeeding  spring  wiU 
give  us  good,  thrifty  yearlings,  whi<m  we  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  have  our  brother  farmers 
look  at. 

Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  inform  us  whether  his 
calves  are  good ,  bad  or  indifferent ;  he  simnly 
tells  us  how  he  avoids  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  think  one  object  should  be  to  give  them 
everv  attention  while  young,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  good  calves,  irrespective  of  trouble. 
But  perhaps  I  am  in  error.  Will  Mr.  L.  fa- 
vor us  so  much  as  to  let  us  know  what  kind  of 
calves  he  gets,  by  adhering  to  his  method. 

Wm.  n.  Jordan. 

Charleston,  Me.,  May  17,  1869. 


Remarks. — ^In  his  book  on  < 'American  Cat- 
tle,^* Mr.  Allen  says:  **the  calf  should,  as 
soon  after  birth  as  inclined,  suck  its  dam. 
This  is  indispensable  to  its  health,  in  enabling 
it  to  discharge  the  foetal  nutriment  remaining 
in  its  stomach  and  bowels,  and  give  it  strength 
for  future  action.  Even  when  it  is  intended 
to  bring  it  up  by  hand,  in  feeding  from  the 
pail,  three  or  four  meals  are  all  the  better, 
and  it  will  as  readily  take  the  finger  for  feed- 
ing then,  as  immediately  after  its  first  meal.^^ 
We  regret  that  in  consequence  of  being  mis- 
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laid,  the  publication  of  the  above  communica- 
tion bas  been  delayed  longer  than  it  should 
have  been. 


GBNTIiII  TBBATMBNT  OF  OO'WB. 

Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  the  great  cheese  factory 
man  of  New  York,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Western  Bural,  discourses  of  the  importance 
of  kind  treatment  of  cows. 

We  wish  it  could  be  generally  and  thor- 
oughly understood  that  nothing  pays  better  in 
the  dairy  than  kindness  and  gentleness  to  stock. 
Milch  cows  should  be  kept  as  quiet  and  com- 
fortable as  possible,  and  no  person  should 
be  employed  in  milking  that  the  animals  fear. 

Any  undue  nerVous  excitement  not  only  les- 
sens the  quantity,  but  depreciates  the  (juality 
of  milk.  Sometimes  cows  take  a  dislike  to 
their  milker  and  in  such  cases  a  change  should 
be  made,  otherwise  there  is  liability  of  the 
cow  falling  off  in  her  milk.  We  have  seen 
cases  of  this  kind  and  although  such  freaks 
are  quite  unaccountable,  it  will  always  be 
found  better  to  change  the  milker,  if  possible, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  conquer  this  pecu- 
liarity. 

We  do  not  approve  the  practice  common 
with  some  daii^men  of  the  milkers  milking  the 
cows  indiscriminately.  The  hands  should  each 
select  a  certain  number  df  cows  and  continue 
to  milk  them  from  day  to  day  throughout  the 
season.  The  hours  of  milking  should  be 
regular  and  each  cow  should  be  milked  in  reg- 
ular order.  The  milk  shduld  be  drawn  rsp- 
idly  and  to  the  last  drop,  and  all  loud  talking 
singing  and  wrangling  avoided.  These  are 
little  things  in  themselves  and  may  seem  to 
many  to  be  **over-nice.^^  There  was  a  time 
when  we  thought  so,  but  repeated  and  well- 
conducted  experiments  have  convinced  us  that 
they  are  important  points  to  be  attended  to, 
and  must  be  observed  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults. 

We  always  insist  that  the  milkers  study  the 
disposition  of  the  cows  under  their  charge, 
that  they  become  familiar  or  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  each  animal,  patting  them  or  in 
other  ways  makine  them  understand  that  you 
are  friendly  and  xond  of  them.  When  once 
their  confidence  has  been  obtained  in  this  wa^, 
thev  will  exhibit  affection  in  return  and  will 
yield  in  the  increased  quantity  of  milk  more 
than  enoueh  to  pay  for  the  time  and  trouble 
given  to  the  puipose  indicated.  Some  cows 
are  extremely  nervous  and  excitable ;  such  re- 
quire extra  caution  and  attention  in  manage- 
ment, otherwise  they  soon  become  worthless 
,  for  the  dairy. 

In'  driving  cattle  from  the  piisture  to  the 
stable  they  shoidd  never  be  hurried  or  made 
to  go  faster  than  a  walk.  Good  cows  at  this 
season  have  well  filled  udders,  which  makes  it 
painful  to  move  over  the  ground  faster  than  a 
widk.    Besides  in  warm  weather  by  hurrying 


the  animal  there  is  always  danger  of  over- 
heating her  blood  and  milk,  and  thus  not  onlj 
injuring  it  but  all  the  other  milk  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Dogs  should  never  be  al- 
lowed in  a  dairy.  They  are  the  source  of  in- 
finite mischief. 

In  all  our  observations  ^e  have  never  yei 
met  with  a  strictly  first  class  dairy  of  cheese 
where  the  cows  were  dogged  from  the  pasture 
to  the  stable.  What  we  desire  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  farmers  is  that  these  truths 
should  be  understood  not  only  in  the  abstract, 
but  that  they  be  immediately  carried  into 
practice.  Neither  good  butter  nor  good 
cheese  can  be  made  m»m  diseased  milk,  nor 
can  good  milk  be  had  from  diseased  cows. 


HAIiTBB  BBllAX  YOUISQ  GOI»T8. 

Any  time  after  a  colt  is  two  weeks  old,  he 
should  be  halter  broke,  so  that  when  the  dam 
is  in  use,  either  upon  the  road  or  farm,  he 
may  be  kept  at  her  side  or  secured  in  the 
stable.  The  halter  maybe  put  on  with  little 
trouble  in  the  stable.  Have  the  mother  har- 
nessed, and  hitch  the  halter  slrap  to  the  hame 
ring,  not  giving  more  than  two  feet  play  room ; 
then  lead  the  Sam  out,  and  the  colt  will  be 
obliged  to  follow,  and  will  soon  give  up. 

Any  young  animal  will  submit  to  coercion, 
if  the  force  appears  to  be  the  will  of  the 
parent.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  approve 
of  halter-breaking  young  colts  by  hauling 
them,  or  being  hauled  about  by  them. 

Every  person  who  drives  his  team  upon  the 
highway,  the  colt  to  follow  at  will,  experiences 
more  trouble  by  having  it  follow  off  other 
horses,  or  getting  lost  from  the  dam,  than  to 
ten  times  pay  the  expense  of  a  haltctr  and  hal- 
ter-breaking;  and  besides  it  is  not  safe  or 
profitable  when  using  the  mare  in  hot  weather, 
to  allow  the  colt  to  suck  at  any  time  he  may 
choose.  Colts  are  easily  injured  by  taking 
heated  mUk,  and  do  not  recover  from  the 
effects  for  a  year  or  more — in  fact,  never  get 
entirely  over  it,  for  they  become  reduced  in 
flesh,  get  lousy,  shed  their  hair,  and  barely, 
pass  through  the  first  year  of  their  existence, 
which  is  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
growth  and  development.  An  inferior  year- 
ling is  not  usually  chosen  to  bring  up  into  a 
good  horse. 

There  is  just  as  much  profit  in  having  the 
colt  under  subjection  while  the  dam  is  in  use 
upon  the  farm,  as  when  driven  upon  the  road 
The  same  trouble,  and  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently, may  arise  from  heated  milk  while 
performing  heavy  work ;  and  there  are,  also, 
many  chances  for  the  animal  to  injure  itself, 
if  at  liberty,  by  attempting  to  jump  over  har- 
rows or  mowing  machines  while  they  are  in 
motion.  Crops  are  often  injured  by  colts  un- 
hidtered  when  the  mother  is  drawing  the  cul- 
tivator in  the  com  field.  • 

Even  if  the  colt  is  usually  to  be  kept  in  the 
barn  while  the  dam  is  in  the  harness,  it  is 
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better  to  have  him  subjeoted  to  the  use  of  the 
halter ;  for  then  he  may  be  taken,  when  the 
case  requires  it,  to  the  village,  and  kept  where 
he  belongs,  or  tied  to  the  fence  while  the  team 
is  in  the  field  at  work.  If  a  colt  is  to  be  left 
in  the  stable  during  the  day,  while  the  mare 
is  put  to  hard  work,  or  driven  a  long  distance, 
let  him  fill  himself  before  the  mother  is  har- 
nessed, and  on  her  return,  kept  away,  if  the 
mare's  blood  is  heated,  until  it  has  cooled  off. 
The  milk  of  the  dam  should  be  drawn  witk 
the  fingers,  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  ir 
absence  of  the  colt. — Ohio  Farmer, 


I.AWV8. 
A  firm,  velvety,  elastic  tnrf  for  a  front  yard 
or  lawn  we  re^gard  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  outward  adornments  of  a  home. 
Bat  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  our  cli- 
mate it  is  undoubtedly  more  difiicult  to  keep 
a  lawn  in  good  order  in  this  country  than  it  is 
in  England,  and  hence  perhaps  the  popularity 
of  trees  and  shrubbery,  which  sometimes 
make  our  dwellings  look  as  though  their  occu- 
pants were  reverting  to  the  tastes  of  the  abo- 
rigines. We  are  glad  to  see  evidences  of  a 
change  of  fashion  in  this  respect.  Lawns  are 
becoming  more  common,  and  we  think  many 
will  be  interestt^d  in  the  following  statement  of 
Prof.  Eastman  of  Commercial  College  fame, 
who  has  recently  fitted  up  extensive  pleasure 
grounds  in  connection  with  his  residence  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  especially  as  his  plan  is 
as  applicable  to  a  small  yard  as  to  a  broad 
lawn.  We  copy  from  an  article  in  the  Dutch'- 
esSf  N.  Y.  Fanner : — 

I  read  much  on  the  subject,  before  I  made 
my  first  attempt,  determined  that  the  work 
shquld  be  well  and  intelligently  done.  I  then 
commenced  operations  by  draining,  trench- 
ing, subsoiling,  manuring,  j;rading,  ploughing, 
spreading  Plaster  of  Fans  and  reruvian  Gu- 
ano, harrowing,  pickine  off  the  stones  and 
coarse  lots  of  earth,  and  finally  sowing  seeds 
of  the  best  mixture  and  qualitv  bountifullv ; 
raked  again,  rolled  it  and  waited  for  the  result. 
I  had  followed  directions  to  the  letter,  at  an 
extravagant  expense,  and  expected  to  have  a 
perfect  lawn  in  a  very  short  time.  I  have  now 
waited  four  vears  and  find  it  far  from  what  I 
had  reasonably  expected  it  would  be  the  next 
season.  1  have  added  greatly  to  the  expense 
each  year  by  weeding,  re- seeding,  filling  up  the 
uneven  places,  &c.,  &c.,  but  my  disappointr 
ment  at  the  result  has  been  more  than  all. 

The  next  season  I  concluded  to  lay  down 
four  acres  more,  and  to  try  another  plan.  I 
omitted  two-thirds  of  |he  labor  I  had  expended 
on  the  first  lawn,  and  one-half  the  expense  in 
manure  and  fertilizers.    I  simply  ploughed  the 


ground  deep,  manured  it  as  thorougUv  as  for 
a  garden  crop,  eraded  and  removed  all  htones 
and  rubbish.  I  then  purchased,  for  a  small 
sum,  from  the  farmers  near  the  city,  sod 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  foui^  acres.  I  se- 
lected this  sod  from  low,  mudcy  places,  in  ra- 
vines and  between  the  hilb  from  ground  that 
had  long  been  in  grass.  Selectwe  the  Eod 
from  these  uncultivated  places  enabled  .me  to 
get  just  iHsat  I  required*  a  sod  of  fine  velvety 
grass,  free  from  weeds  and  of  unequalled  rich- 
ness, at  a  small  expense.  I  prepared  at  small 
expense  a  cutter  resembling  a  com  marker, 
except  the  teeth  were  of  iron  and  thin  and 
sharp.  With  this  I  cut  the  sod  in  strips  a  foot 
wide  and  eighteen  inches  long.  Then  with 
spades  lifted  them  rrom  the  ground  at  a  oni- 
form  thickness  of  two  inches.  These  were  at 
once  carted  to  the  ground  already  prepared, 
and  laid  down  as  evenly  and  firmly  as  possi- 
ble and  with  much  less  expense,  labor  and 
time  than  would  be  supposed,  the  entire  lot 
was  covered.  I  then  roiled  it  thoroughly  with 
a  heavy  roller.  The  sod  being  two  inches  in 
thickness  showed  no  siffns  of  being  trana- 
planted,  and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  th^ 
were  laid  it  presented  a  firm  and  even  surface. 
I  then  mowed  the  lawn  with  a  scythe  and  a 
week  later  went  over  it  with  my  lawn  mower. 
This  lawn  has  now  been  down  for  three  years 
and  speaks  for  itself.  Suflice  it  to  say  it  is  a 
perfect  success.  It  is  the  first  to  respond  to 
Nature^s  call  in  the  spring,  and  the  last  to 
yield  to  her  demands  in  the  fall. 

It  has  never  been  weeded  but  once,  and  has 
been  cut^from  two  to  three  times  a  week  dur- 
ing the  sunmier  season  with  a  lawn  mower, 
and  grows  more  beautiful  and  perfect  everr 
day.  It  is  regularly  top-dressed  every  iSul 
with  long  horse  maaure. 

The  above  method  has  been  tried  by  quite 
a  number  on  a  large  and  small  scale  and  found 
to  succeed  most  admirably.  After  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  expense  incurred  in  making  the 
two  lawns,  1  found  a  large  balance  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vexations  and 
delay  caused  by  the  first  plan.  The  two  inches 
of  sod  was  equal  to  a  two-inch  dressing  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  saving  in  this  respect  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  seed  and  extra  labor,  was  alinost 
equal  to  t&  expense  of  sodding." 


AGBICtTIiTUBAIj  ITBMB. 
—Mr.  Justin  8.  Davis,  of  South  Reading,  Vt, 
has  lost  one  hundred  and  fifly>three  sheep  the 
past  winter. 

— Bei^amin  Wakefield,  of  Lyndon,  YL,  lost  a 
cow  last  week  ftom  the  efllsets  of  eating  poison 
set  for  woodchucks. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  American  Institute 
Farmer's  Club  says  that  for  removing  knots  flrom 
plum  trees,  he  takes  a  paint  brush,  dips  it  in 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  thoroughly  saturates  the 
knot,  being  careftil  not  to  touch  the  tree  excent  in 
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the  diseased  parts.  The  tnrpeDtine  kills  the  ez- 
cresence  and  the  trees  ppt  oat  healthy  bianclies 
below  it.  He  bnms  all  branches  of  diseased  trees 
remoYed  in  pruning. 

— Half  a  dosen  eggs  beat  np  with  two  ounces  of 
salt,  is  recommended  as  a  sure  relief  of  cattle 
choked  with  a  potato  or  an  apple,  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Country  O^ntlenum, 

^It  is  estimated  that  the  maple  sugar  product 
of  Michigan  this  year  is  one-third  larger  than  ever 
before;  or  some  7>000,000  pounds,  which  at  16 
cents,  would  amount  to  91,120,000. 

—The  Rural  New  Yorker  concludes  that  our 
cities  are  less  prosperous  than  of  late  years,  with 
few  indications  of  improrement,  while  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  comparatirely  progressive  and  enviable 
condition. 

—The  Gardmer^t  Monihfy,  in  speaking  of  the 
nasty  rose  slug  and  the  rose  bug,  says  all  through 
the  garden  handpicking  and  watchfulness  will  be 
(bund  the  beet  remedy  for  all  the  larger  dass  of 
insects. 

—Potato  speculators  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  badly  bitten  this  season.  A 
Michigan  paper  says  that  farmers  in  portions  of 
the  State  have  been  obliged  to  sell  potatoes  at  fif- 
teen cents  per  bushel,  for  which  they  refused  01.60 
last  fall,  and  that  with  very  huge  stoclLS  on  hand. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  C&tmiry  CfmUieman  in 
an  article  on  raising  wheat  says,  "If  the  farmers 
of  this  State  would  tiy  one-half  as  hard  to  raise 
their  own  bread^  as  some  of  them  do  to  raise  fast 
horses  to  spoil  their  children  with,  we  should  soon 
hear  the  last  of  importing  wheat  from  the  West." 

—A  Southern  pi^Mr  says  mosquitoes  may  be 
driven  from  a  room  by  placing  a  piece  of  gum 
camphor,  one-third  the  size  of  a  common  ogg,  in  a 
tin  vessel  and  evaporating  it  by  holding  it  over  a 
lamp,  taking  care  it  does  not  ignite.  The  smoke 
will  fill  the  room  and  expel  the  mosquitoes. 

— At  the  Newcastle,  Eng.,  Farmers*  Club,  Mr. 
Throckly  gave  six  good  rules  for  beef  raisers:  1. 
Never  buy  a  bad  bred  beast.  2.  Cheap  bought  is 
half  sold.  3.  Feed  the  best  food.  4.  Give  it  reg- 
ularly, and  clean.  5.  Keep  them  warm  and  dry. 
6.  Sell  as  soon  as  fht. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  OemuuUown  Telegraph 
says  that  he  knows  a  first-class  former  who  culti- 
vated bis  fence  oorners^or  rather  land  which  the 
plough  would  not  reach  along  the  fences,  in  grass, 
and  found  that  the  product  met  all  the  expenses, 
and  his  fields  suflbred  very  little  fh>m  weeds. 

— MaJ.  S.  Dill,  of  Phillips,  Me.,  writes  to  the 
Maine  Farmer,  that  "Sheep  still  continue  to  *kick 
the  bucket,'  notwithstanding  they  have  got  out  to 
grass.  Quite  a  lot  of  farmers  have  lost  half  their 
flocks.  One  farmer  remarked  that  he  had  lost  fif- 
teen out  of  thirty-one,'  another  replied  that  he 
could  beat  that,  for  he  had  lost  eighteen  out  of 
twenty-eight.    I  believe  worms  in  the  head  to  be 


the  chief  cause.    I  saw  one  head  opened  which 
contained  five  large  grubs  or  worms." 

—To  prevent  inflammation  and  soreness  in  a 
foot  wounded  by  a  rusty  nail,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Oennantoton  Telegraph  says  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  foot  is  hurt  put  some  hot  ashes  in 
half  a  pail  of  vrater  and  immerse  the  foot  in  water 
while  as  hot  as  can  be  to  be  comfortable,  and  keep 
it  in  half  an  hour. 

—A  Virginia  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  has  fed  his  horses  a  raw  potato  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  they 
have  never  been  troubled  with  the  ascarides  or 
pin  worms.  His  grandfiv^er,  who  had  an  exten- 
sive experience  with  horses,  considered  it  a  sure 
preventive. 

—The  Toronto  Ohbe  gives  a  description  of  a 
successfhl  "Minkery**  at  Patterson,  Can.  An  acre 
of  land  is  enclosed  by  a  close  high  fence.  Build- 
ings and  fixtures  are  somewhat  expensive,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  with  skins  at  four  or  five  dollars  each 
the  establishment  is  profitable.  They  are  fed  on 
liver,  hearts,  lights,  &c.,  which  a  butcher  fhmlshes 
at  a  dollar  a  mink  per  year. 

—The  Lewiston,  Me.,  Journal  thus  describes  a 
new  apple.  ''Among  the  productions  of  Franklin 
county  which  are  spoken  highly  of  is  the  Deane 
apple,  known  sometimes  under  the  name  of  the 
nine  ounce  apple.  It  is  described  as  an  excellent, 
fine  looking  and  eating  apple,  of  large  size,  and 
will  keep  on  shelves  till  February.  The  tree 
spreads  low,  and  is  hardy.  It  seems  to  be  a  great 
favorite  among  those  who  cultivate  it.  It  origi- 
nated, we  believe,  in  Temple." 


—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says, 
take  up  a  doien  or  so  of  your  cabbage  plants  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough,  without  regard  to  the 
weather,  and  take  them  to  the  place  you  wish  to 
set.  Have  a  dish  of  rain  water  with  yon.  Make 
a  hole  and  put  in  your  plant,  fill  in  the  dirt  and 
press  it  firmly  around  the  roots  until  the  hole  Is 
nearly  fhll.  Then  turn  In  half  a  gill  or  so  of  water, 
and  haul  flresh  dirt  upon  that,  but  do  not  press  it. 
This  will  prevent  the  ground  flrom  baking,  and  the 
plant  is  almost  sure  to  grow. 

—Mr.  N.  M.  Carpenter,  of  Ellington,  N.  T., 
contributes  to  the  New  York  Farmer's  Club  the 
following  cure  of  fiatulent  colic  in  horses,  a  dis- 
ease of  which  he  thinks  horsemen  are  sadly  igno- 
rant, and  the  fatal  results  of  which  he  believes  are 
firequently  ascribed  to  hots.  He  says:  "Take  a 
piece  of  old  or  worthless  cotton  dq^h,  set  it  on 
fire  in  such  a  manner  that  It  will  not  blaze,  but 
will  smoke  well ;  throw  a  blanket  over  the  horse's 
bead,  so  as  to  confine  the  smoke  about  the  nostrils 
as  much  as  possible ;  continue  to  apply  the  smoke 
10  or  15  minutes,  which  seems  to  act  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic, and,  so  for  as  I  know,  has  never  failed 
to  give  relief,  although  the  second  application  has 
been  required  sometimes,  in  very  bad  cases,  to 
render  the  ctire  permanent." 
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APPLE  TREE  BOB.ER0. 

Can  yoa  tell  me  the  best  remedy  for  borers  in 
apple  trees  ?  I  find  places  in  my  trees  as  if  they 
were  bored  with  a  gimlet,  where  I  sappose  the 
borers  have  gone  in.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at 
them,  even  with  wire.  Dedham  Fa&mer. 

Vedham,  Matt.,  June  11, 1869. 

Remarks.— Those  smooth  round  holes  in  your 
trees,  which  look  as  if  bored  with  a  gimlet,  are 
the  places  where  the  borer  left,  after  having  spent 
some  two  years  in  their  trunks,  excavating  a  tun- 
nel without  legislative  aid,  and  preparing  himself 
for  that  perfect  state  of  a  winged  beetle  in  which 
he  left  your  tree.  If  the  Saperda  hivittaia  ever 
laughs,  he  probably  does  so  when  he  sees  a  person 
closing  up  this  orifice,  or  fishing  therein  for  his 
poor  body,  now  clothed  with  feathers  and  wings. 
This  beetle  deposits  its  eggs,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Hersey  in  the  Farmer  of  May  22,  on  the  soft  bark 
near  the  ground  in  June  and  July,  flrom  which  a 
small  worm  soon  hatches  and  eats  through  the 
bark,  where  it  passes  the  first  winter.  Here  it  re- 
mains about  a  year,  when  its  Jaws  become  strong 
enough  to  cut  into  the  solid  wood.  Stopping  up 
this  end  of  his  hole,  at  this  time,  as  directed  by 
<'Zen,"  in  the  Farmer  of  June  19,  or  probing 
with  a  wire,  may  be  efibctive.  But  the  best  time 
to  destroy  them  is  before  they  enter  the  wood. 


KIKDNESS  TO  ANIMALS  PROFITABLE. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  so  much  said  in  the  Far- 
mer, in  regard  to  kindness  to  animals.  I  believe 
many  valuable  heifers  have  been  ruined  by  harsh 
treatment.  My  father  raised  a  great  many  heifers, 
and  my  mother  always  took  it  upon  her  to  break 
tbeni.  I  have  seen  her  stand  in  a  stooping  posture 
half  an  hour  at  a  time  trying  to  milk  a  kicking 
heifer.  In  one  case  that  I  particularly  remember, 
the  heifer  would  stand  on  three  legs  and  kick  at 
her  as  fast  as  she  could  make  her  feet  fly.  After 
getting  tired  of  standing  on  ihree  legs,  sbe  would 
put  her  foot  down,  but  at  the  moment  mother  com- 
menced millcing  she  would  commence  kicking. 
All  this  time  mother  would  wait  patiently,  still 
holding  the  teat  in  her  hand,  ready  to  milk  as  soon 
as  the  heifer  put  her  foot  down.  Mother  would 
not  alk)w  any  one  to  speak  a  harsh  word  to  the  pro- 
voking animal,  much  less  to  give  it  a  blow.  As 
soon  as  the  heifer  became  satibfied  that  no  one 
wished  to  hurt  her,  she  gave  up,  and  would  let  any 
of  us  sit  down  and  milk  with  l)Oth  hands.  I  do 
think  a  cow  will  give  more  and  better  milk  if  she 
feels  perfectly  at  ease,  and  can  regard  every  one 
about  her  as  a  friend,  than  one  that  expects  a  kick 
or  a  blow  from  all  who  come  near  her.       t.  p.  p. 

North  IVeare,  N.  H.,  June  4,  1869. 

Remarks. '-The  grand  secret  of  the  successful 

training  of  animals  can  be  learned,  we  think,  from 

.  a  single  sentence  in  this  article.    Just  think  what 

.  a  kicking  creature  the  writer  is  speaking  of.    She 

would  stand  on  three  legs  and  strike  with  all  her 

might  till  fairly  tired  out.    Some  boys  would  have 

.  given  her  a  '^course  of  sprouts"  that  would  have 

resulted  in  a  confirmed  kicker.    But  not  so  with 

•  our  correspondent's  good  mother.    She  would  not 

■  allow  even  a  cross  word  to  be  spoken.    Then 


comes  the  sentence  in  which  the  *'grand  secret"  we 
have  spokenof  is  imbed4|d,— '*As  soon  as  the  heifer 
became  satisfied  that  no  one  wished  to  hurt  her, 
she  gave  up,  and  would  let  any  of  us  set  down  and 
milk  with  both  hands."    Boys,  do  yon  <*see  it  ?" 

EAT  MAKING. 

From  my  experience  in  growing  grass  and  mak- 
ing hav  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  following  sys- 
tem. My  land  generally  remains  in  grass  four  or 
five  years.  I  spread  no  manure  on  my  grass  land, 
as  I  find  my  stock  eats  new  meadow  hay  best.  I 
plough  in  my  manure.  I  sow  no 'clover  seed.  1 
commence  haying  very  early,  and  though  I  use  a 
mowing  machine,  it  is  rather  late  by  the  time  I 
get  through.  The  mower  is  started  after  the  dew 
is  off  in  the  morning,  and  runs  until  noon.  The 
tedder  is  then  put  into  the  field,  and  the  grasa 
thoroughly  shaken  up.  After  which  the  horse  Is 
fed  and  rested  half  an  hour.  Then  the  tedder  rnns 
an  hour  or  more,  when  I  change  for  the  horse  rake, 
and  put  the  hay  into  windrows.  These  are  thrown 
into  large  heaps  and  covered  with  caps  two  yards 
square.  I  give  my  hay  i¥om  two  to  three  sun- 
nings;  stirring  it  diligently  from  three  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  aitemoon.  My  otject  being  to  make 
it  as  fast  as  I  can  and  make  it  well.  Then  I  want 
to  put  it  into  the  barn,  and  I  waLt  the  bam  aa 
tight  as  a  stone  jug  with  the  stopple  out.  I  do  not 
approve  of  a  cdlar  under  the  hay,  or  of  any  draft 
of  air  through  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  so  well  cured 
before  being  housed  that  it  will  not  be  injured  by 
the  sweating  process,  to  which  all  hay  is  subjected 
in  the  mow,  though  it  may  be  so  thoroughly  dried 
that  you  may  think  there  is  no  moisture  in  it. 

£.  O.  Turner. 

New  Bedford,  Matt,,  June  6, 1869. 


REMEDY  FOR  KICKING  COW  FOUND. 

Last  winter  I  made  inquiries  through  the  Fab^ 
MER  for  a  remedy  tbr  a  kicking  cow.  Amongthe 
many  replies  were  one  from  O.  C.  Walt,  west 
Georgia,  Vt.,  and  another  from  B.  Parker,  Cor^ 
inth,  Vt.  My  cow  being  dry  at  the  time  they  were 
published,  I  had  no- opportunity  to  try  either  reme- 
dy until  she  dropped  her  calf  this  tpring.  As  Mr. 
Wait  wished  me  to  report  progress  tDroufch  the 
Farmer  for  the  benefit  ot  tho«e  similarly  afflicted, 
1  will  state  how  his  remedy  has  worked  on  my 
cow,  one  of  the  worst  kickers  that  I  ever  fell  in 
with  in  all  my  life.  I  could  not  make  the  least  at- 
tempt to  take  hold  of  her  teats  witnout  receiving  a 
kick,  and  all  caused  hy  the  bruul  treatment  of  a 
drunken  vagabond,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  who  bad 
to  sell  her  for  about  one-third  of  what  she  wooid 
have  brought  providing  she  had  been  treated  kindly 
and  gently. 

After  fche  dropped  her  calf  this  spring,  I  first 
thought  that  I  would  build  one  of  Mr.  l*arker'a 
"fiddles,'*  as  his  boys  called  it,  which  1  know  mast 

ftrevent  any  cow  from  kicking ;  but  not  having  the 
umber  at  hand,  I  concluded  to  try  Mr.  Wait's 
remedy.  Having  an  old  harness-saddle  on  hand, 
I  put  the  cow  in  the  stanchion,  laid  the  saddle  on 
her  back  as  gentle  as  po&bible  and  by  the  help  of 
one  of  my  boys,  worked  it  aft  clobe  to  the  forward 
part  of  her  hips ;  then  brought  the  strap  under  her 
belly  jnst  forward  of  her  udder,  and  drew  it 
through  the  backle  with  a  quick  and  firm  pull.  It 
took  the  kick  out  of  her  in  an  instant.  She  never 
has  offered  to  Ijtt  a  foot  to  kick  when  the  saddle 
was  on  her  back.  Mow  she  is  so  far  subdued  that 
all  1  have  to  do  is  to  lay  the  saddle  on  her  back, 
sit  down  and  milk  away  without  fear  of  being 
kicked  over,  and  having  the  milk  pail  spoiled. 
This  one  simple  remedy  for  a  kicking  oow  is  worth 
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many  Tears'  snbscrlptioii  price  of  the  Fabmbs, 
for  it  has  enhanced  the  Talae  of  my  cow  in  my 
estimation  thirty  dollars  at  least. 

£.  Leonard. 
Long  Plain,  Mass.,  June  9, 1869. 


PLANT  PKOTZCTOR. 

Mr.  James  R.  Pierce,  of  Worcester,  who  has  an 
aero  of  land  planted  with  sqnashes,  informs  as 
that  he  has  been  entirely  snccessfhl  for  two  sea- 
sons in  protecting  his  plants  by  throwing  over 
them  loosely  a  bit  of  common  mosquito  cloth, 
from  18  to  20  inches  square,  confining  the  corners 
and  edges  by  small  stones,  lumps  of  earth,  &c. 
This  admits  light  and  heat,  perfectly.  As  the 
plants  grow  he  occasionally  loosens  the  cloth,  and 
sprinkles  a  little  plaster  about  the  plants.  As  it  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  the  corerings  out  more  than 
three  or  foar  weeks,  he  thinks  the  cloth  will  last 
many  years.  On  removing  them  he  rinses  oS  the 
dht,  dries  the  cloth  and  puts  them  away  for  an- 
other year. 

KINOBONB  ON  A  COLT. 

Can  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers  inform  me 
if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  to  help  a 
colt  that  has  ringbones  on  all  four  of  his  feet }  I 
have  a  yearling  colt  that  gave  promise  last  fall  of 
•being  a  fine  one,  but  sometime  daring  the  winter 
I  noticed  bunches  on  each  of  hiii  feet,  and  am  told 
that  they  are  ringbones,  or  clingfasts.  He  was 
quite  lame  with  one  of  his  hind  feet  In  the  winter, 
bat  since  he  has  been  out  to  grass,  and  has  not 
stood  on  a  plank  floor,  (which  ho  did  last  winter,) 
he  is  not  lame  in  any  of  his  feet.  Is  there  any 
difference  between  a  clingfast  and  a  ringbone  ?  If 
you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  know  of  anything 
that  will  cure  or  help  him,  you  will  oblige  a  sub- 
scriber by  communicating  it  through  the  columns 
of  the  Fakmbk.  o.  b.  h. 

Shrewbury,  Mats.,  June  9, 1869. 

REXABK8.~The  best  horse  we  ever  owned,  we 
lost  by  ringbone,  It  did  not  occur  until  the  horse 
was  twelve  years  old,  and  was  undoubtedly  occa- 
sioned by  injudicious  overloading.  Ringbone  is  a 
bony  tumor,  or  a  deposit  of  bony  matter  in  one  of 
the  pasterns  and  usually  near  the  joint.  It  spreads, 
includes  the  pastern  bones,  encircles  the  cartilages 
of  the  foot,  and  thus  gets  the  name  of  ringbone. 
Tbe  disease  is  sometimes  hereditary,  but  usually 
comes  firom.a  strain,  or  in  colts,  by  curveting, 
turning  suddenly  of  by  violent  galloping.  The 
methods  of  cure  are  somewhat  various.  In  Dr. 
Badd's  ''Horse  Doctor,"  he  says  :^We  treat  the 
disease,  when  first  discovered,  by  cooling,  evapor- 
ating lotions,  cold  water  bandages,  &c. ;  rest  is  of 
importance.  To  control  inflammatory  action,  and 
by  that  means  lessen  pain  and  irritation  within  or 
around  a  joint,  should  be  our  first  business;  from 
this  great  benefit  is  sometimes  derived.  In  chronic  < 
cases  we  use  acetate  of  cantharides,  applied  daily, 
until  the  parts  appear  hot  and  tender;  we  then 
substitute  cold  water  bandages,  and  repeat  the 
process  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Spooner,  in  his  Notes  to  Yonatt's  Structure 
and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  says  the  best  treatment 
for  ringbone  is»  after  the  inflammation  has  been 


in  great  measure  removed  by  cooling  applications 
—to  rub  the  part  well  in  the  iodide  of  mercury 
ointment,  washing  off  the  effects  on  the  following 
day,  and  thus  repeating  it  again  and  again. 

Mayhewt  in  his  "Illustrated  Horse  Doctor,"  re- 
commends the  use  of  the  following:— Iodide  of 
lead  one  onnce,  simple  ointment  eight  ounces, — 
mix  and  apply  with  friction. 

After  ali,  if  your  colt  does  not  recover  on  being 
removed  fh>m  the  plank  floor  and  running  In  the 
pasture,  the  probablity  is  that  it  will  be  cheaper, 
and  afford  many  more  chancesof  a  cure  by  calling 
in  a  regular  practitioner,  and  following  his  pre- 
scriptions. 

8T0PPBP    TEAT    OP    A    COW— rirCltWHBAT    8TBAW. 

I  have  a  valuable  helfler  which  has  lately  dropped 
her  first  calf,  and  I  find  on  milking  her  that  with 
hard  pressure  I  can  force  but  the  smallest  possible 
stream  from  one  teat,  while  the  others  arc  all  right. 
Can  vou  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
how  I  can  enlarge  tbe  orifice,  as  I  fear  I  shall  have 
to  make  beef  of  her  if  no  remedy  can  be  found. 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  buckwheat  straw  ?  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  it  is  not  fit  to  use  as  bed- 
ding for  cattle  or  hon. 

A  Farmer  and  Subscriber. 

Somerset,  Mass,,  June  21, 1869. 

Eekarxs.- The  orifice  through  which  the  milk 
passes  is  sometimes  contracted  by  malformation, 
or  by  being  trodden  upon.  Mr.  W.  I.  Simonds  of 
Boxbury,  Yt.,  stated  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Fab^- 
KBR  that  he  had  been  successfhl  in  treating  such 
a  case  by  working  a  knitting-needle  into  the  teat, 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  inserting  the  quill  end 
of  a  hen's  feather  after  cutting  off  most  of  the 
feather  end  and  winding  a  waxed  thread  firmly 
round  to  prevent  it  fh>m  slipping  in  too  far.  By 
keeping  this  in  a  few  days,  except  when  milking, 
the  difficulty  was  removed.  But  if  such  measures 
prove  Ineffectual,  a  lancet  is  sometimes  used.  We 
have  known  a  suitably  formed  penknife  used,  or 
one  part  of  a  pair  of  scissors  after  being  ground 
sharp  on  both  edges.  Take  hold  of  the  teat  with 
the  fiogers  of  the  left  hand,  holding  the  narrow 
blade  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
and  with  a  quick  but  gentle  push  cut  the  orifice  so 
that  a  free  stream  of  milk  will  flow  out.  Heifers 
ofcen  milk  hard,  which  afterwards  become  easy 
milkers.  But  we  can  recommend  the  lancet  only  in 
extreme  cases. 

Who  will  answer  the  question  about  the  buck- 
wheat straw  ? 


ELEMENTS  OP  GRAIN  AND  POTATOES. 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  through  your  val- 
uable paper  how  much,  or  how  great  a  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  Is  contained  in  or  required 
for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat,  oats,  com 
or  potatoes,  and  oblige  an  old  subscribe):. 

Rockingham,  Vt,,  May  24, 1869.  o.  c.  B. 

Bemarks.— Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson  gives  very 
ftill  tables  of  the  composition  of  agricultural  plants 
and  products  in  his  new  work  entitled  "How 
Crops  Grow."  Those  who  are  curious  in  these 
matters  will  find  this  volume  interesting  and  in- 
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stractiTe.   We  regard  it  na  decidedly  the  best 

work  of  the  kind  pablished  In  this  conntiy.    It  is 

sold  for  $2.    Ton  will  there  find  the  amount  of 

potash  in  a  great  variety  of  grains,  straw,  maan- 

factored  products,  &c. 

From  the  table  which  gives  the  average  qnantity 

of  water,  snlphnr,  ash  and  a^h  ingredients  in  1000 

parts  of  the  fresh  or  air-dried  sabetance,  by  Prof. 

Wolf,    yon    will    find    the   amonnt   of  potash 

stated  as  follows :— 

Orain,  Straw, 

Wheat 5.6  4  0 

Oats 4.2  0.7 

Maise 3  8  16.6 

Potatoes 66  ~ 

In  Stephen's  Farmers*  Onid^  it  is  estimated  that 
a  crop  of  wheat  of  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain  and 
8000  pounds  of  straw  removes  29^  pounds  of  pot- 
ash. 

A  crop  of  fifty  bushels  of  oats  and  3800  pounds  of 
straw  removes  75^  pounds  of  potash  and  soda. 

A  crop  of  eight  tons  of  potatoes  and  1000 
pounds  of  tops  removes  273  pounds  of  potash. 


not  positive  that  there  was  a  chance  for  her  to  eat 

black  cherry  in  the  pasture  in  which  she  was  kepc 

Roxbury,  Vt.,  June  20, 1869.      W.  I.  Sim omds. 

SBBDnrO  WITH  FODDBR  COBK.— CLOTBB  SOWH  DT 

AUGUST. 

We  have  sowed  com  broadcast  upon  land  well 
manured,  and  have  haprowed  it  in  with  grass  seed, 
clover,  herdsgrus  and  redtop .  The  com  and  grass 
have  started  well  together.  Will  the  com  kill  the 
grass? 

Will  clover  sowed  in  August  make  roots  strong 
enough  to  live  through  the  winter  ?  p. 

Moat  Yard,  N.  H.,June  21, 1869. 

RB1IA.RK8.— We  fear  that  your  young  grass  will 
have  a  tough  battle  with  the  com.  But  your  exper- 
iment will  be  worth  more  than  a  mere  opinion. 

If  the  snow  should  cover  y^ur  August  clov«r 
early,  keep  the  field  blanketed  all  winter  and  re- 
main late  in  the  spring,  it  might  do;  but  we  doabi 
whether  it  would  live  through  an  open  winter. 
What  say,  old  clover  growers  ? 


CHBKBT  POISOM. 

I  am  impelled  to  write  a  bit  of  experience,  think- 
ing it  may  benefit  otben.  I  must  begin  back  a 
year  in  order  to  give  the  subtjea  a  fair  showing, 
and  if  the  facts  appear  conclusive,  I  hope  other 
papers  that  circulate  among  fkrmera  will  copy. 
About  a  year  since  I  called  on  a  friend  in  Waits- 
field  who  bad  a  sick  cow  and  was  doctoring  it  for 
the  hom  ail,  the  general  symptoms  being  con- 
sidered proof  of  the  presence  of  that  disease. 
Among  other  things  he  had  applied  turpentine  on 
the  top  of  the  cow's  head,  which  was  shivering  or 
trembling  badlv,  and  evidently  suffering  veiy 
much.  Soon  aner  I  returned  home,  a  cow  in  my 
herd,  for  which  I  had  paid  a  hundred  doUan  a 
little  while  before,  was  suddenly  taken  sick,  show- 
ing the  same  general  symptoms,  namely,  sudden 
drying  up  of  milk,  great  stupor,  loss  of  appetite, 
glassiness  of  the  eyes,  coldness  of  the  horns,  &c. 
Kot  knowing  What  to  do  I  did  not  do  much.  I 
tried  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  head. 
This  made  a  bad  matter  worse,  causing  great  dis- 
tress and  even  shivering.  I  immediately  and 
carefully  washed  it  off  with  warm  soap  suds.  To 
tempt  her  to  feed  she  was  turned  into  a  fresh  pas- 
ture, and  in  a  few  days  she  fUly  recovered. 

Last  Monday  I  turned  my  cows  into  a  fresh  pas- 
ture and  left  home  for  a  fbw  days.  I  returned 
late  Thursday  night  to  find  two  of  my  choice  cows 
sick  with  nearly  the  same  sjrmptoms  as  wera  exhib- 
ited last  year  by  those  abovementioned.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  however,  the  udden  were  swollen  mora  or 
less,  and  what  little  milk  could  be  drawn  resem- 
bled what  is  commonly  called  '*gargety  milk;*' 
being  thick  and  stringy.  The  next  day,  (Friday,) 
I  turned  them  into  another  pasture ;  at  which  time 
another  of  my  cows  showed  some  symptoms  of 
the  same  disease  in  her  udder,  but  had  not  lost 
her  appetite.    All  are  now  improving  slowly. 

I  have  discovered  in  a  hedge  growing  in  my 
neighbor's  field  a  large  number  of  small  black 
cherry  trees  standing  so  near  the  fence  that  my 
cows  have  reached  over  and  trimmed  the  tops  as 
far  as  they  could  reach.  Perhaps  they  would  not 
have  eaten  them  had  there  been  other  bushes  they 
could  resch,  but  thera  were  none.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  when  pastured  on  clear  grass,  where 
there  ar.  no  bubhes,  cows  become  exeeeding  hun- 
gry for  browse.  Now  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  think  the  Waitsfleld 
cow  was  sick  from  the  same  cause,  though  I 


T£LLOW  WA.TBB  IN  A  H0B8B. 

What  is  the  best  remedy  f  jr  yellow  water  la  a 
horse  ?  f.  m.  h. 

BmmimgUm  VL,  June,  1869. 

Rbmabxb.— The  disease  called  *<TeIk>w  Water" 
is  one  form  of  jaundice.  We  have  never  seen  a 
case,  and  can  only  speak  of  it  as  we  gather  infor- 
mation from  those  who  have  seen  and  treated  it. 
It  is  a  disease  of  the  liver ;  its  excretions  are  inter- 
rupted, and  scattered  over  the  whole  system.  The 
water  is  not  only  discolored,  but  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  ejea,  mouth,  and  on  the  skin  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  hair.  It  must  be  treated  as  a  liver 
disease,  but  it  ought  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician. 

AN  ABTISTIO  FABM BR. 

About  two  miles  fh>m  the  centre  of  the  fine  ag- 


ricuUural  town  of  Barre,  Mass.,  resides 
whose  house  is  a  museum  of  Yankee  whittlings. 
His  name  is  Piper,  a  most  significant  and  sugges- 
tive one,  surely,  in  this  instance. 

Calling  there  a  few  weeks  since,  the  writer 
begged  permission  to  see  these  curiosities.  A 
crank  organ  playing  perhaps  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen tunes  was  first  set  in  motion.  An  Ethiopian 
band  in  the  upper  story  went  through  themanipa- 
lations  of  minstrelsy,  while  a  gay  company  of 
mimic  ladiesand  gents  tripped  on  the  "light  fha- 
tastic  toe"  below. 

Next  in  order  was  a  large  glass  cabinet,  the 
shelves  of  which  were  crowded  with  articles  of 
the  most  elaborate  workmanship,  such  aa  fana, 
dogs,  cats,  snakes,  &c.  To  make  this  part  of  the 
museum  perfect  the  Jack  knife  that  whittled  them 
should  have  been  there.  However  the  head  was 
—at  least  on  the  outside— which  was  better  still. 

Another  crank  organ  playing  a  number  of  tuneSy 
set  two  Ethiopian  puppet  minstrels  vigorously  to 
,  work  in  a  clog  dance.  The  little  fellows  rattled  on 
the  spring  board  so  noisily  that  a  married  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Piper,  sitting  in  the  room,  requested 
him  to  desist,  lest  it  might  awaken  a  child  lying  in 
a  cradle  near  her,  and  another  pipe  of  a  less  melo- 
dious cast,  be  added  to  the  concert.  The  grand- 
mother, also  sitting  near,  commenced  rocking  the 
cradle,  when,  lo  I  a  tune  was  played  in  harmoni- 
ous numbers  that  again  composed  the  child  to 
slumber.  By  an  ingenious  a^ustment  this  rock- 
iog  organ  played  seven  tunea,  the  madiiiiery  of 
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which  lay  packed  away  behind  the  oocapant*8 
head,  ready  to  do  office  when  called. 

We  were  next  ushered  into  the  parlor.  A  child's 
wagon  stood  in  the  way.  In  remoTing  it  it  com- 
menced a  tone.  How  many  more  were  concealed 
behind  we  did  not  inqoire,  bnt  should  not  have 
been  surpri&ed  on  sitting  down  in  a  rocking  chair, 
to  hear  it  emit  musical  sounds.  Fonr  centre 
tables  were  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  room  of  a 
moat  beantifal  pattern,  and  the  most  elaborate 
workmanship  and  artistic  skill,  which  merit  a 
brief  description.  The  lai^gesi  has  4000  pieces  of 
eight  different  kinds  uf  wood  worked  into  the  face 
of  it,  in  which  is  wrought  Bennet's  country  seat, 
surrounded  by  appropriate  shmbbery  and  trees. 
Next  is  one  a  trifle  smaller  with  2800  pieces,  in 
which  appears  Bamnm's  coantiy  seat  M  Bridg- 
port,  also  worked  with  varions  woods,  adorned  in 
the  same  manner,  and  imparting  to  it  a  llfb-Uke 
glow  and  beauty.  The  third  is  smaller  still,  with 
2200  pieces,  and  Tiewed  separately  wovld  be  con- 
sidered a  highly  wrought  work  of  art.  The  fourth 
is  of  the  siae  of  a  light-stand,  having  100  pieces 
Tery  unique. 

Other  curiosities  of  less  attraction  to  be  foand 
here,  are  passed  over,  but  a  visit  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble  to  all  who  have  the  desire  to  witness 
what  the  ingenuity  of  man  may  compass.  How 
many  organs  and  fiddles  he  has  constmcted  dur- 
ing ihe  long  winter  evenings  of  the  sixty-eight 
vears  he  has  lived  on  this  earth,  we  know  not ;  but 
Judging  from  the  number  of  articles  he  has  made, 
he  must  have  commenced  very  young  or  been  very 
industrious.  D.  W.  Hbywood. 

Barre,  Ma$$.,  Jtm§  28, 1869. 


WHBN  DO  BBB8  BBLBOT  TUBIB  H0MB8  ? 

A  swarm  of  bees  were  lost  soon  after  they  were 
carried  out  in  the  spring.  The  hive  containing 
the  comb  was  not  moved.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
bees  were  noticed  about  the  hive,^only  a  few, 
however.  The  hive  was  not  noticed  again  until 
the  13th,  when  there  were  apparently  as  many 
bees  about  the  entrance  as  there  were  at  the  hives 
containing'good  working  swarms.  After  the  bees 
had  done  work  for  the  day,4he  hive  was  exam- 
ined and  fbnnd  to  ctmtain  but  a.  few  bees, — among 
them  some  drones, — perhaps  not  one  hundred 
workers  and  drones  together.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
a  good  large  swarm  took  possession  of  the  hive, 
ana  have  remained  at  work.  Will  some  one 
versed  in  bee-ology  tell  us  when  the  bees  find 
their  new  homes  ?    Is  it  before  or  after  swarming  ? 

Mast  Yard,  N,  A,  June  20, 1869.  f. 


DBCOCTION  OF  OAK  BABX-FOB  WABTB. 

If  "B.  B."  in  a  late  number  of  the  Nbw  Eno- 
LAUD  Fabxeb,  has  not  found  a  remedy  to  cure 
the  warts  on  his  heifer,  please  tell  him  to  try  white 
oak  bark.  Boil  the  strength  out  of  the  bark  and 
then  boil  the  liquid  down  very  strong,  almost  to  a 
syrup,  and  put  a  very  little  on  each  wart.  Just 
enough  to  wet  it.  i.  p.  p. 

North  Weare,  N.  H.,  /mm  4, 1869. 


AOBlOULTUBAIi   ITEMS. 

—The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  is  five  stories 
high,  and  contains  over  one  hundred  rooms ;  the 
fiurm  648  acres. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Canada  Farmer  who 
sold  the  milk  from  twcnt^-6ix  cows  to  a  cheese 
factory  last  year,  commenced  feeding  com  on  the 
last  of  July  from  an  acre  planted  in  drills.  In 
September  he  omitted  the  corn  for  four  days,  and 


the  result  was  a  dimlnntlcm  of  fifty-two  pounds  of 
milk  a  day.  The  com  feeding  was  again  resumed, 
and  in  fbnr  days  the  cows  gave  their  customary 
quantity  of  milk. 

—The  value  of  Canadian  cattle  exported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1869  was  $286,252-^early  double  the  value  of 
those  exported  during  the  same  period  of  1868. 

—Dry  wood  ashes  sprinkled  lightly  ftom  a  fine 
sieve  upon  turnips  is  good  to  keep  off  insects. 
When  applied  by  the  hand  enough  Is  often  thrown 
upon  them  to  injure  the  tender  plant.    Hold  the ' 
sieve  low  and  simply  dust  the  leaves. 

—An  old  stable  keeper  in  England  says  he  has 
never  had  a  bad  foot  on  his  horses  since  he  com- 
Aenoed  the  practice  of  bedding  on  a  thick  layer 
of  sawdust.  Pine  sawdust  he  finds  the  best,  oak 
the  worst. 

—The  TrUnme  says,  a  farmer  in  Ohio  had  a 
thrifty  orchard  which  blossomed  freely,  but  bore 
no  fruit.  He  washed  twelve  of  the  trees  once  a 
week  with  strong  soap  suds,  and  was  gratified  by 
a  fair  harvest  the  subsequent  season. 

—A  shrewd  farmer  in  the  Vermont  Legislature 
declined  answering  the  speech  of  a  member  who 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  bnt  frothy  and  pugna- 
cious imptt4ence  and  self-conceit,  thus:  *'Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can't  reply  to  that  ere  speech,  for  it  al- 
ways wrenches  me  terriblv  to  kick  at  nothing." 

—A  daughter  of  Samuel  Clark,  of  Starksboro, 
y t.,  aged  six  years  "was  recently  poisoned  by  eat- 
ing arsenic.  The  mother  being  absent  when  the 
child  returned  flx>m  school,  she  wont  into  the  cel- 
lar, and  picked  up  and  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  that  had  been  sprinkled  with  arsenic  and 
left  fbr  rats. 

—Mr.  Joseph  Harris  expresses  the  opinion  that 
indigestion  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  ordinary 
complaints  in  horses,  and  that  this  is  brought  on 
by  irregular  feeding  and  watering ;  by  exposure, 
fatigue,  by  long  journeys  without  fbod,  in  a  storm, 
and  then  by  over-feeding  and  neglectrag  to  rub 
them  dry  before  leaving  them  for  the  night 

—During  a  cold  storm  on  the  night  of  May  28,  a 
farmer  near  Ipswich,  England,  lost  216  out  of  300 
ewes  that  had  been  turned  on  the  unsheltered 
marsh  lands  just  after  having  been  shorn.  Their 
carcases  were  fotmd  the  next  morning  in  heaps 
where  ihey  had  huddled  together  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  keep  warm. 

^A  small  tablespoooftil  of  kerosene  oil  mixed 
with  one  quart  of  ground  com  and  whole  buck- 
wheat mixed  with  skimmed  milk  or  water,  is  re- 
commended for  gapes  in  chipkens  by  one  corres- 
pondent of  the  Country  Oentlemant  while  another 
puts  a  small  pinch  of  fine  tobacco  in  the  mouth  of 
the  patient  with  water  to  wash  it  down.  This 
loosens  the  worms  which  are  either  sneezed  out 
or  swallowed. 
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CHEE8I]    DATBIBS    IN     BABBB,  MASS. 

BtatiBties  of  oheese  manafaotare— Adaptation  of  Boil— 
AtteuUou  giVen  to  Manurca— Durham  and  other 
Stock— Notice  of  excellent  Farmera— Mr.  Bates' Fruit 
Farm— Tile  draining— Feeding  Gowa— Fairs  and  Fair- 
grottods  of  tlie  Woreeater  Weat  AfrienUiiral  Society. 

As  Barre  may  be  considered  the  banner 
town  in  the  Coromnnwealth  as  regards  this 
branch  of  the  dairy,  it  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  what  its  farmers  and  cheese 
factories  are  doing.  The  high  prices  that 
Barre  cheese  have  commanded  in  the  market 
for  many  years  past,  the  superiority  of  its 
grazing  lands,  and  its  magni6oent  stock,  justly 
entitle  it  to  this  precedence,  and  show  that 
**blood^^  tells  as  well  as  grass, — ^more  especialM 
when  it  is  considered— '*all  flesh  is  grass.^' 
The  farmers  of  this  region  are  all  of  a  practi- 
cal character,  who  regard  **fancy  farming^^  as  of 
little  moment,  but  yet  who  hold  **book  knowl- 
edge^^ in  the  hiehest  esteem. 

There  are  three  cheese  factories  doing  a 
thriving  business  within  the  town  limits,  viz : 
'*The  Barre  Central  Cheese  Factory,"  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  *  *The  Barre  Cheese 
Company"  (south),  located  in  the  southern 
part,  known  as  Barre  Plains ;  and  the  **Barre 
Southwest  Cheese  Company,"  a  private  or- 

Sinization  placed  on  the  farm  of  Joel  B. 
inckiey  in  the  southwebt  of  the  town.  From 
a  recent  visit  to  each  of  these  Victories,  your 
correspondent  has  gleaned  the  following  in- 
formation from  the  superintendents : — 

**The  Barre  Central,"  which  is  in  char|;e  of 
Mrs.  Hinckley,  has  about  450  cows,  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  13,600  pounds  of  milk  daily,  and  on 
the  19th  inst.,  1429  pounds  of  cheese  were 
made.  Three  hands  are  employed  here,  who 
commence  at  4,  A.  M.  and  close  their  labors 
at  about  the  same  hour,  P.  M. 

The  '^South"  Factory,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Abner  R.  Mott,  has  275  cows, 
receives  8000  pounds  of  milk  per  diem,  and 
turns  off  a  relative  amount  of  cheese. 

The  **Southwe8t,"  in  charge  of  Nathan  C. 
Haynes,  which  is  not  an  incorporated  com- 
pany as  before  intimated,  has  about  150  cows, 
receives  some  4800  pounds  of  milk  daily,  and 
produces  a  relative  amount  of  cheese. 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  round 
numbers  as  follows :  875  cows ;  25,800  pounds 
of  milk  received  daily ;  2900  pounds  of  cheese 
manufactured  daily,  which  was  sold  in  the 
market  this  season,  at  6rst,  for  25  cents,  and 
lastly  for  23  ceuts  per  pound. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  relative  statements  in 
regard  to  the  milk  received,  that  the  South 
and  Southwest  factories  average  a  mere  frac- 
tion under  30  pounds  to  the  cowt  while  the 
Barre  Central  averages  a  fraction  above  28 
pounds.  This  differeYioe  may  be  accounted 
for  in  this  wibci^the  south  district  has  large 
dairies,  mostly  consisting  of  25  cows  to  the 
herd — several  exceeding  that  number,  while  its 


grazing  lands  are  of  a  rich  soil,  fronting  to 
Uie  east,  and  upon  which  no  pains  has  been 
spared  to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest  conditioOi 

The  art  of  making  manures  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science.  In  years  past  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  specialties  of  the  Agricultural 
Fair  (Worcester  West)  and  perhaps  no  one 
has  given  the  subject  closer  anilysis  and 
more  careful  study  than  T.  P.  Boot,  a  leading 
fumer  in  the  southern  district,  whose  able  re- 
ports in  times  past  were  worUiy  of  preserva- 
tion in  the  manuals  of  agriculture.  Near 
Mr.  Boot,  are  the  Cooks,  f^er  and  sons,  who 
have  30  cows,  but  do  not  carry  their  milk  to 
any  factory.  They  have  two  cows,  which,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  have  given  between  50 
and  60  pounds  of  milk  apieoe  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  jat  a  time. 

The  stock  to  all  these  fanns  are  carefully 
selected,  mostly  of  the  Durham  grade,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Holland 
Dutch — of  the  respective  merits  of  which,  the 
limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  a  further 
description. 

There  are  many  highly  cultured  farms  in 
this  town  that  reflect  tho  highest  degree  of 
credit  upon  their  owners,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  notice,  did  6pace  ailow ;  but  we  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  a  few  which  give  the  high- 
est yield  of  milk.  The  dairies  of  A.  H.  Hol- 
land, T.  P.  Root,  Wm.  R.  BarreU,  Isaac 
Smidi,  Luke  Adams,  John  T.  Ellsworth,  and 
others,  stand  at  the  head.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  fruit  farms  is  the  "Kendall  Farm,^* 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Simpson  £L 
Bates,  there  being  over  600  trees — ^apple  and 
pear  —  nearly  ail  in  a  bearing  condition. 
There  is  lacking  |)ut  one  thing,  we  conceive, 
to  make  this  the  most  valuable  farm  in  the 
town,  which  is  tile-draining,  a  subject  which  is 
seriously  gaining  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
generally.  The  fruit  trees  on  this  place  are 
worthy  of  especial  note  to  all  who  visit  this  re- 
gion, both  the  amateur  or  **fancy  farmer," 
and  the  practical  farmer. 

The  natural  impression  of  many  readers, 
undoubtedly,  in  reading  this  article,  is  that  to 
keep  up  these  cows  to  the  maximum  condi- 
tion, esculents,  such  as  roots  and  meal  would 
be  freely  dealt  out  during  the  fodder  months. 
But  this  is  not  the  prevailing  practice.  In 
the  spring,  especijlly,  all  the  hay  is  given 
them  and  more  than  they  can  eat  at  a  time, 
and  the  remainder  is  converted  into  cut  feed, 
with  sufficient  meal  to m  ike  it  palatable.  The 
high  standard  of  these  dairies  is  simply  owing 
to  soil,  manures,  and  carefully  selected  stock. 

The  Worcester  West  Agricultural  Society 
have  beautiful  and  commodious  grounds,  a 
fine .  track  and  Lall,  and  draw  at  the  annual 
Fair  large  contributions  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  Your  correspondent  would  be  pleased 
to  speak,  in  a  subsequent  communication,  of 
several  of  these  same  towns,  who  range  high- 
est in  the  scale  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

A  brief  notice  of  Bullard's  Hay  Tedder,  or- 
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iginating  from  this  town,  and  alao  of  Dr. 
AUen^s  Stump  Paller,  woold  have  been  given 
had  the  limitii  of  this  article  permitted. 

D.  W.  HnrwooD. 
Barrt^  M<U9.,  June  28,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
'8TBAT  THOUGHTS  OV  A  FABUBB. 

This  bebg  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  I  am 
flhut  in-doors,  and  being  in  somewhat  of  a 
musing  mood,  I  have  concluded  to  pat  my 
thonghta  on  paper,  and  if  worth  anytning  to 
the  public,  use  them,^-if  not,  consign  uiem 
to  the  waste  basket. 

It  is  painful  to  look  on  our  New  England 
hills  and  valleys  and  to  see  our  pastures  and 
fields  covered  with  thin,  scanty  crops,  where 
fifty  years  ago  rich  harvests  were  giUhered, 
our  larmers  purchasing  their  flour  and  com 
from  the  West,  paying  freight  over  a  distance 
of  a  tJiotuand  milts,  with  commissions  and 
merchants*  profits,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  continually  saluted  with  complaints  that 
**f arming  does  not  pay."  But  here  there 
must  be  something  wrong, — something  out  of 
shape  *'in  the  premises,**  as  the  old  Justice 
used  to  say.  No  particle  of  matter  has  been 
destroyed  since  this  globe  first  commenced  its 
journey  round  the  sun ;  but  the  particles  of 
manurial  matter  that  go  to  make  our  crops 
have  become  most  sadly  displaced  on  most 
of  our  farms.  The  same  loving  atmosphere 
still  encloses  the  earth  that  was  enjoyed  by 
our  fathers,  abounding  in  ninety  per  cent,  or 
more  "of  plant-forming  material.  We  have 
also  the  glorious  sun  of  our  fathers,  shining 
with  all  his  power,  as  he  well  knows  how  to 
in  a  New  England  summer ;  and  we  have  fur- 
thermore, *'the  early  and  latter  rain  :**  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  material,  only  of 
the  skill  to  compound  and  put  together. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  immediate  usher- 
ing in  of  the  agricultural  millennium,  for  there 
are  only  a  few  fanners  who  learn  anything  in 
relation  to  their  calling  afler  fortv ;  scarcely 
any,  after  fifty,— of  those  who^  have  made 
farming  a  life-pursuit.  Farmers  in  New  Eng- 
gland  are  now  m  about  the  same  situation  that 
uiose  of  England  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Their  wheat  crop  then  averaged  about  ten 
bushels  per  acre.  But  since  that  period  they 
have  applied  t/rains  to  their  soil  and  the  crop 
of  wheat  has  risen  to  over  thirty  bushels 
throughout  the  kingdom,  though  the  soil  has 
become  a  hundred  years  older. 

As  agriculture  languishes,  so  will  all  the 
mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits.  In  con- 
versation the  other  day  with  a  merchant,  he 
remarked  that  he  had  no  fancy  for  farming. 
I  said  to  him,  sir,  if  we  stop  farming;,  your 
business  will  soon  come  to  a  stand  still,  for 
you  will  not  have  anything  to  trade  upon.  ^  He 
acknowledged  that  it  would  be  so,  as  agiicul- 
ture  is  tlie  chief  comer«stone  of  a  nation^s 


ffreatness, — the  main  foundation  of  human  dv- 
uization. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  improvement  of  stock. 
The  old  scrub  ox  has  given  pUce  to  a  nobler 
animal.  The  same  is  true  of  cows,  sheep  and 
swine.  The  skilful  mechanic  has  given  his 
mind  to  the  subject,  and  has  invented  new  and 
improved  tools,  by  which  much  of  the  hard  la- 
bor is  liffhtened  and  the  work  more  thoroughly 
done.  But  many,  very  many  of  the  masses 
plod  alon^  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers,  gath- 
ering^  their  scanty  crops,  and  appear  to  nave 
no  wish  to  better  their  condition. 

A  remark  is  occasionally  made  like  the  fol- 
lowing:— *'I  do  not  want  'Boston  folks*  to 
|q11  me  how  to  manage  my  farm.  I  have  man- 
aged it  for  forty  or  m'ty  ^ears,  and  think  my- 
self more  competent  than  they  are.**  Manv 
of  this  class  of  men  are  working  a  good  soil, 
and  are  barely  making  the  *'two  ends  meet,** 
as  the  saying  is,  and  are  contented,  thinking 
they  are  doing  well.  There  is  much  land  in 
New  England  that  is  not  fit  for  cultivation, 
and  it  Siould  not  be  attempted.  There  is 
good  land  enough,  and  it  should  be  cultivated 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  should  be  made  to 
produce  on  one  acre  what  now  is  done  on 
threes  and  the  crop  will  be  produced  cheaper, 
thus  leaving  a  larger  profit. 

The  time  is  slowly  approaching  when  the 
unskilful  fjEirmer  will  be  crowded  off  the  track. 
Men  buv  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest. 
The  skilful  agriculturist  can  afford  to  sell 
cheapest;  consequently  he  will  monopolize 
the  market.  Labor  I  know  .  is  high,  but  it 
must  be  carefully  laid  out,  so  that  each  day 
shall,  if  possible,  pay  for  itself  and  leave  a 
small  profit  to  the  employer.  The  time  for 
haphazard  farming  has  passed.  What  other 
pursuit,  managed  as  fanning  has  been,  would 
not  have  resulted  in  a  complete  failure.  Can 
the  merchant  afford  to  let  a  stream  cf  water 
run  through  his  sugar  and  flour,  or  can  the, 
dealer  in  volatile  materials  expose  his  goods 
to  the  air,  allowing  their  value  to  escape,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  expect  the  balance  to 
be  on  the  right  side  of  the  sheet  P  This  expe- 
riment has  been  tried  in  farming  until  the  bal- 
ance sheet  is  now  a  very  close  thing.         h. 

Epping,  N.  H,,  1869. 


NJOW  HAJCFSHIBB  AaBIOUIiTUBAIi 

COIJiBC^S. 

From  the  Mirror  and  Farmer's  review  of  the 

annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New 

Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  to  which  is 

appended  a  report  to  the  Trustees  of  Prof. 

Dimond,  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

Eleven  young  men  were  connected  with  the 
College  during  the  course  of  the  vear.   After 

giving  some  details  of  the   results  attained 
uring  the  year.  Prof.  Dimond  considers  **the 
1  aim  and  policy  of  the  institution.**    Under  this 
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head,  he  refers  to  the  GongreBsional  Act  which 
gave  it  birth.  He  states  that  there  is  mach 
misapprehcDsioii  in  the  pnbiio  mind  in  regard 
to  the  objects  and  designs  of  the  colleges  for 
which  the  National  Grovernment  has  set  apart 
about  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  the  public 
lands.  He  shows,  by  a  reference  to  the  Act, 
that  the  colleges  are  not  designed  to  teach  tae 
science  of  Agriculture  alone.    He  says : — 

'*The  latter  clause  of  the  fourth  section  is 
the  only  one  which  concerns  us  here.  It  de- 
clares that  the  object  of  these  national  colleges 
is  to  ^ive  the  industrial  classes  an  education. 
It  insists  that  they  shall  have  a  liberal  educor 
tion.  They  shall  also  have  a  prcu^ical  educa- 
tion. They  may,  if  desirable,  be  taught  the 
aneierU  classics.  They  may  be  taught  m  any 
branch  of  science.  They  shaU  be  taught  at 
least  something  of  military  tactics,  'ihey 
shaU  be  taught  those  branches  of  science 
which  relate  to  agricuUure.  They  shall  be 
tauffht  those  branches  of  science  which  relate 
to  we  mechanic  arts." 

Prof  Dimond  then  refers  to  the  origin  of  in- 
dustrial colleges.  He  says  that  our  oldest 
American  colleges,  until  recently,  have  offered 
a  system  of  traming  chiefly  designed  for  those 
intending  to  devote  themselves  to  Law,  The- 
ology or  Medicine,  while  an  important  chiss  of 
men  has  come  upon  the  stase  who  need  a 
mental  training  of  a  different  character.  *  'The 
Civil  Engineer,  the  Miner,  the  Agriculturist 
and  the  Manufacturer,  must  each  have  his  eye 
trained  in  the  rigid  school  of  practical  science. 
To  meet  this  want  of  a  more  practio4il  educa- 
tion, such  men  as  Smitbson,  Lawrence, 
Cooper,  Chandler  and  Peabody,  have  devoted 
a  portion  of  their  fortunes." 

He  shows  that  Dartmouth  College  has  the 
facilities  to  furnish  the  State  College  all  that 
limited  amount  of  liberal  culture  which  the 
Congressional  Act  declares  we  must  have,  and 
that  by  co-operation  with  Dartmouth,  the  State 
College  can  secure  and  maintain  such  labora- 
tories and  other  liko  conveniences  as  are 
essentiid.  He  also  shows  that  a  new  building, 
four  stories  high,  is  needed  for  lecture-rooms, 
museums,  recitation  rooms,  &c. 

He  says  that  a  geological  survey  of  the 
State  would  be  a  work  of  great  value  to  the 
Industrial  College,  and  suggests  that  a  hydro- 
graphic  survey  would  also  be  of  great  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  State,  but  also  to  the  pupils 
of  the  College.  Anbther  want  of  the  College 
is  an  Experimental  Farm,  to  which  the  student, 
after  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples which  undeilie  intelligent  and  successful 
practice,  may  be  taken,  during  the  summer 
months,  and  taught  the  details  of  farming  and 
the  business  connected  therewith.  Upon  this 
farm,  experiments  should  be  constantly  made, 
and  new  theories  tested,  for  the  express  bene- 
fit of  men  engaged  in  agriculture  in  every  sec^ 
tion  of  the  State.  As  the  mechanic  arts  are 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  agriculture, 
an  Experimental   Machine  Shop  is  needed, 


which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  the  wonder-working  forces  and 
agencies  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Prof. 
Dimond,  and  in  response  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
propose  to  erect  a  building,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding $^,000,  on  the  condition  that  the 
further  sum  of  $15,000  should  be  furnished 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College  agree  that,  if  an  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  is  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  will  refund  it  to  the  State  in  case 
the  connection  between  Dartmouth  College 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  snail  hereafi»r  be  dissolved. 

Thd  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  conclude  their  report 
by  askinff  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of  aidmg  in  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  new  building. 


Woolen  Factories. — ^l\iere  are  now  in 
Illinois  eighty-seven  wool-carding  mills,  and 
thirty-thr^  manufactories  of  woolens,  with  a 
capital  of  $3,600,000,  employing  3,450  oper- 
ators, one-fourth  of  whom  are  women,  and 
consuming  annually  the  wool  clipped  from  over 
2,500,000  sheep. 


kfwAmtnt. 


From  Oar  Yonai^  Folks. 
UVTIalD  BBOWN  HAHDS. 

Tli«y  drive  home  the  oowi  from  the  pastate, 

Up  through  the  long  ehady  lane, 
Where  the  qnail  whlstloe  load  In  the  wheat-flelde. 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 
They  find,  In  the  thlok  waving  graaaea. 

Where  Uie  acarlet  lipped  atrawberry  grows; 
They  gather  the  earlieat  anowdropa 

And  the  flrat  orimaon  bnda  of  the  roee. 

They  toaa  the  new  hay  In  the  meadow ; 

They  gather  the  eIder>hloom  white ; 
They  dnd  where  the  doaky  grapea  porple 

In  the  Boft-tlnted  October  light. 
They  know  where  the  applea  hang  rlpeat, 

And  are  aweeter  than  Italy'a  wlnea ; 
They  know  where  the  frait  hanga  the  thickest 

On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines. 

They  gather  the  delicate  aea^weeds, 

And  baild  tiny  castles  of  sand; 
They  pick  up  the  beantlfbl  sea^hells^- 

Fttiry  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 
They  wave  from  tlie  tall,  rooldng  tree-tops 

Where  the  oriole's  hammook>nest  swings, 
And  at  night-time  are  folded  in  slamber 

By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  si^gs. 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongeat ; 

The  hamble  and  poor  become  great; 
And  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  mlers  of  State. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  atatesman,— 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land,— 
The  awqrd  and  chisel  and  palette, 

Shall  be  held  In  the  UtUe  blown  hand. 
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TBB  OOON  KITBT. 


"Father,"  uid  Hmy  Elton,  running  cagerl; 
Into  Hr.  BlKm'i  itndj,  "can't  we  bavB  a  coon- 
bDDt  to-Dt;ht  i  Bab  «ari  that  a  coon  rets  trerj 
nlaht  Into  ibe  coni-fleld,  and  ihst  a  Rood  man;  of 
Ib«  comatalks  are  broken  doim.  If  we  don't 
caMhbiLi,"be  lavi,  "half  the  hllt(  to  the9«ld 
will  be  dewroyed. ' 

"I  bav«  no  ot|)ectiDna,"  said  Mr.  Elton ;  "It  will 
bemoonllKhtto-night,  and  tbat  win  be  favorable 
for  yon r  sport  60  go  to  Bob  and  make  all  your 
atmngenipnts." 

Uariy  F.lton  did  not  waltfbr  farther  asient  from 
bis  fatber,  bat,  hwtltr  tblnklng  blm,  ran  at  full 
speed,  10  Hnd  bis  broiber  Frank  and  the  nrgro- 
man  Bob.  and  10  acquaint  them  of  his  fatbei's 
consent  to  their  proposed  expedition.  Franit  and 
Bob  were  both  deiighled  at  ibe  Intelligence,  and 
all  three  began  to  make  their  arrsngquieal>  and 
lay  Ihelr  plana  for  ihe  capture  of  the  coim. 

At  about  nine  o,eioek  tn  the  evening  Frank  and  , 
Harry  aallicd  furlh,  followed  by  Cii;5iir,ihe  house-  ' 
(top,  and  proeeeding'tlrat  to  Bob'a  ctibin,  funnd 
him  fabi  asleep  on  tbe  bench  before  hie  cabin-door, 
wilb  iii«  loiigb  old  coon-dug  Bu  11— who  waibcarred 
and  lorn  by  many  a  conflii^l  wiih  coons— sfrelcheil 
on  the  i^und  by  his  maetcr's  aide.  Bob  and  Ball 
were  on  iheir  feet  In  a  moment  at  the  ilpproicb  of 
Prank  and  Harry,  nod  in  another  mumcnt  tbe 
party  aet  off,  Bob  flret  providing  hiniE>eif  ulth  an 

Tbe  dofianow  seemed  to  nnderitand  the  object 


light  at  Ibe  sport  in  view,  by  barking,  capering, 
and  rolling  over  each  other. 
"Down,  Cmarf"  cried  Harry;  "be  qnlrt." 
"Toajuit  be  still,  now,"  aajd  Bob  to  hia  dog 
Bnll;  '-didn't  you  ever  go  on  coon-hnnl  before  I 
1  gnesB  yoa  bare.  I  guess  them  ears  of  f onra 
have  felt  a  cood'b  teeth  afure  Mi;  I  reckon  so,  I 
do.  That  old  Bull,  Uaa^a  Uanv,  is  the  greatest 
coon-dog  in  tbeae  parts  ;  be  can  t  be  beat  treeing 
a  coon,  I  tell  yoa  ;  and  when  he  Just  gets  hold  of 
a  coon,  it  aren't  no  use  for  the  fellow  to  scratch 
and  fight.    Bull  Jnat  uaca  him  np  In  no  time." 

Bob  was  never  tired  of  brauglng  abont  tbe  cour- 
age and  asgacily  of  hi9  dog  Bull,  and  In  this  way 
they  amused  themaelTeB  antil  they  reached  (he 
cornfields,  aixml  a  mile  distant.  In  Ihe  vicinity  of 
a  low,  Bwampy  wood.  They  had  scarcely  readied 
this  spot  lielore  tbe  dogs  gave  evidence  that  tbey 
had  struck  the  scent  of  a  eoon,  and  In  another  in- 
Slant  the  whole  parly  were  in  full  ctioje.  Tbe 
conn  rnshed  throuKh  ihe  rail  fence,  the  iloga  at 
biB  heels,  and  in  a  few  leapa  had  reached  the  cover 
of  the  wood  i  tbe  dogs  pursuing  htm  hard,  and 
Boh,  and  Harry,  and  Frank  ail  thouliagfraniicolty 

There  was  no  hope  for  the  coon  bat  a  tree,  and 
ap  be  scrambled,  barely  escaping  Bull's  eager 
fangs,  a  tall  and  straight  tulip- tree,  that  eiood  near 
till:  bank  of  a  email,  elDggish  stream  which  coursed 

irou'gb  (be  wood.    The  dogs,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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tree,  were  barking  ftirioasly  and  tearing  at  the 
hATkf  when  Bob  and  the  two  boys  came  up  to  the 
spot. 

He's  treed,  sure  enough/'  cried  Bob ;  *'bat  he 
can't  get  off  ihat  way  nohow  ;'*  and  with  these 
words  the  negro  went  to  work  ylgoronsly  with  his 
axe  at  cutting  down  the  tree.  It  was  not  many 
minutes  before  the  tree  began  to  totter,  and  in  the 
next  instant  it  went  crashing  to  the  ground ;  (ail- 
ing, however,  directly  across  the.  little  stream  al- 
ready alluded  to.  As  it  fell,  the  dogs  and  the 
boys  rushed  down  the  bank  of  the  stream  to  the 
water,  while  Bob  scrambled  along  the  trunk. 
They  now  saw  the  coon  on  a  small  branch  that 
reached  into  the  stream,  which  he  had  run  down 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  by  the  water,  which  he 
takes  to  readily. 

But  as  the  dogs  are  on  the  bank,  close  to  the 
branch,  he  hesitates.  The  dogs  bark  fhrioualy  at 
him,  and  Harry  tries  to  urge  them  into  the  water 
in  pursuit,  while  Bob  climbs  along  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  attempts  to  shake  the  coon  off  the 
limb,  and  Frank  throws  several  sticks  at  him. 
Still  the  coon  hesitates  to  take  to  the  water,  and 
the  dogs  cannojk  reach  hbn  on  his  small  branch. 
The  boys  shunt,  the  dogs  bark,  the  negro  grum- 
bles, and  shakes  the  branch  with  all  his  strength, 
and  threatens  the  coon  with  every  possible  ven- 
geance If  be  does  not  abandon  the  small  limb,  and 
afford  the  dogs  a  (±ance  for  his  capture. 

The  coon  could  not  hold  out  long  in  this  position, 
and  as  Bob  had  now  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  at  last 
leaps  into  the  water  and  makes  a  dash  for  the  op- 
posite bank.  The  dogs  instantly  plunge  in,  in 
pursuit,  and  in  a  moment  Bull  is  upon  him.  The 
coon  slips  under  the  dog  as  he  dashes  eagerly  at 
him,  and  giving  his  pursuer  a  deep  and  ugly  gash 
on  the  nose,  which  brings  the  blood  and  a  howl  of 
pain,  manages  to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  but 
now  with  both  dogs  close  at  his  heels. 

Meanwhile  Bob  had  scrambled  alongthe  trunk 
of  th&  tree  across  the  stream,  and  Harry  and 
Frank  were  following  him  as  rapidly  as  the  thick 
branches  of  the  tree  would  permit.  <*Catcfa  him, 
Bull,"  shouted  Bob;  **at  him.  Bull!  at  him!'^ 
'*Ooin,  CsBHar;  catch  him,  catch  him!*'  shouted 
both  the  boys ;  and  all  three— all  five  we  may  say, 
if  we  count  the  dogs— were  wild  with  excitement 
lor  fear  the  coon  would  escapd. 

But  the  dogs  are  already  upon  the  coon,  Just  as 
he  attempts  to  gain  another  tree,  and  the  battle 
begins.  The  coon  shoe's  good  fighting  qualities, 
making  the  dogs'  hair  fly,  and  biting  and  scratch- 
ing them  badly.  But  he  soon  has  to  succumb, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  dogs  stand  over  him 
victors,  although  their  bloody  noses  show  that  the 
battle  has  not  been  too  easily  won. 


''Oolly  I"  exclaimed  Bob,  as  he  held  up  the  coon 
by  the  tail,  "that's  a  powerful  big  coon,  I  tel)  you ; 
and  he  was  just  the  finest  fighter  this  here  nigger 
ever  saw.  Oolly,  ain't  he  big,  Massa  Harnr  and 
Massa  Fhtnk?  and  didn't  he  give  old  Bull  a 
mighty  bloody  scratch  on  the  notie  ?"  And  the 
negro,  as  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  adventures  of 
the  hnnt,  gave  way,  every  few  moments,  to  long 
and  boisterous  roars  of  laughter. 

The  party  now  proceeded  houeward,  quite  satis- 
fied with  their  evening's  sport.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  skin  of  the  coon  adorned  Bob's  cabin, 
stretched  on  sticks,  Frank  and  Harry  agreeing 
that  he  should  possess  the  coon's  skin,  tor  the 
purpose,  in  the  ensuing  winter,  of  making  a  coon's 
skin  cap,  ornamented,  as  -he  promised  it  should 
be,  with  the  coon's  tail  hanging  down  behind. 


^S7ATOHUrO  OJNX'B  81DI.F. 

When  I  was  a  bov,  said  an  old  man,  we  had  a 
schoolmaster  who  had  an  odd  way  of  catching 
idle  boys.    One  day  be  called  out  to  us : 

"Boys,  I  must  nave  closer  attention  to  yonr 
books.  The  first  one  of  you  that  sees  another  boy 
idle,  I  want  yon  to  inform  me,  and  I  will  attend 
to  his  case." 

"Ah,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "there  is  Joe  Sim- 
mons that  I  don't  like ;  I'll  watch  him,  and  if  I  see 
him  look  off  his  book,  I'll  tell." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  Joe  look  off  bis 
book,  and  immediately  I  informed  the  master. 

"Indeed,"  said  he,  "and  bdw  did  yon  know  he 
was  idle  ?" 

"I  saw  him,"  said  I. 

"Ton  did ;  and  were  yonr  eyes  on  yonr  book 
when  you  saw  him  ?" 

I  was  caught  and  never  watched  for  idle  boys 
agattt. 

If  we  are  sufficiently  watchful  over  onr  own 
conduct,  we  shall  have  no  time  to  find  fknlt  with 
the  conduct  of  our  neighbors. 


A  Lauohablv  Clock.»A  German  in  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana,  has  what  he  calls  a  "dnmpling- 
clock"  in  his  window.  On  its  top  Is  a  fat  and  JoUr 
looking  Teuton,  who  holds  a  fork  in  his  hiand. 
Bv  an  ingenious  contrivance,  the  fork,  at  the  end 
of  each  minute,  dips  into  a  dish  of  damplings, 
and  carries  one  of  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tea- 
ton,  who  swallows  it  with  a  choking  gurgle,  and  a 
queer  motion  of  his  glass  eyes. . 

We  have  seen  even  boys  and  men  who  are  little 
more  than  dumpling-clocks,— good  to  count  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper  time. 
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itDiFidfoBr  fornit  palhwBy  (hiicly, 

dlny  like  »  ■iilel;  lad; 
ilde  IcTfiinlhriil  »  (Ha; 


Bome  loans  wlOi  hn«a  of  c 


b  frost*  (ln»n 
InuoDBiiAorgDld 
QtorgtAnmld. 

XASONS  tud  mu 
irere  mftde  for 
each  other.  His 
love  of  cIiRQge 
Godi  gratifica- 
tion in  tbe  pe- 
caliaritieBofihe 
ig  moat  ha.  He 
grow  wear;  and 
if  Juiy  were  es- 
to  a  hundred 
utead  of  thirty. 
ths  come  and  go, 
lo  Btir  np  Trilhin 
nts  which  are  in 
cordance      with 

Thoagh  we  ntaj' 
not  u  yet  have 
felt  any  "un- 
(jDidy  froat,"  and  rich  harveata  are  bending 
all  aroaad  tu,  ire  do  begin  to  feel  that  the 
year  ia  on  tbe  wane.  It  is  "decliEing  into 
tbe  Tale"  oTmontha.  It  baa  reached  the  ram- 
mit  of  the  hill,  ^nd  ia  not  ooly  looking,  but 
deacending  into  the  Talley  below.    Tbe  year 


"atepa  onward  toward  ila  temporary  decay,  if 
not  so  rejoitingly,  even  more  majestically  and 
gracefully  than  it  does  toward  ila  revivi- 
fication. If  September  ia  not  m>  bright  witb 
promUe,  and  ao  buoyant  with  hope  aa  May, 
it  ia  eren  more  imbued  with  the  tpirit  of  ae- 
rene  repose,  in  whiiJi  the  only  contiDUODa  en- 
joyment conninta.  Spring  'never  u.  but  always 
lo  be  bleat ;'  but  September  ia  the  month  of 
consummatJODS — the  fulfiller  of  all  promiaea — 
the  fruition  of  all  hopes — the  era  of  complete* 

It  is  loo  much  a  habit  of  thought,  with  a 
great  many  excellent  people,  to  look  upon 
the  waning  year  as  a  dying  year,  and  to  hold 
it  np  aa  a  ^rpe  of  our  own  brief  hold  upon 
earth.  In  some  particulars,  this  ia  undoubt- 
edly true.  The  beautiful  language  which  we 
quoted  above  apeaka  of  the  year  as  stepping 
onward  toward  ita  temporary  decay.  The 
lapse  of  each  year  also  finds  in  na  a  stepping 
forward  toward  a  temporary  decay — not  a  final 
decay. 

The  thought,  then,  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  inculcate  is  thia,  that — 

"Then  isiodoitht    TIi*  dmt  wa  tmid 

8ha]  L  rbange  beaealli  tho  nimDicr  ■howRI 
To  (ildaa  araln  or  mellaw  tnlt, 
Or  rambow-Unted  aowen;" 

and  that  tbe  spirit  or  soul  which  God  gave  ns 
when  be  "created  ni  in  His  own  image,"  will 
neoerdie. 

Like  tbe  effect  of  the  lapse  of  tune  upon 
TCgetable  life,  so  will  it  be  upon  oar  bodies. 
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here.  We  are  stepping  forward  toward  a 
temporary  decay  of  what  is  mortal  in  our 
natures,  and  as  we  proceed  the  effect  upon  our 
minds  should  be  something  like  that  of  the 
month  of  September  to  the  candid  thinker, — 
the  fulfilment  of  promises,  the  fruition  of 
hopes — the  era  of  completeness.  Let  this 
view  of  life  become  one  of  habitual  thought, 
instead  of  that  of  decay  and  death,  and  we 
become  citizens  of  the  new  world  at  once, 
with  new  hopes,  new  powers,  and  stronger  as- 
pirations after  a  blessed  immortality. 

Such,  kind  reader,  is  our  lay  sermon  re- 
specting some  of  the  things  which  influence  us 
in  the  month  of  Sfptember.  Let  its  lesson 
abide  with  us  during  its  brief  term,  and  lead 
us  to  cheerful  views  of  life  and  lifers  duties. 

As  business  men,  we  think  it  proper,  as  each 
month  dawns  upon  us,  to  look  forward  and 
ascertain  what  its  de^yinds  are,  so  that  all  its 
duties  may  be  discharged  "decently  and  in 
order.^*  Can  it  be  less  a  duty4n  us  to  give 
attention  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  needs,  and 
make  the  pathway  to  them  clear  and  pleasant  ? 
By  no  means.  He  who  neglects  these,  neglects 
his  highest  interests  in  life. 

September,  like  the  other  months,  calls  for 
a  succession  of  labors.  Nearly  all  the  crops 
are  gradually  ripening  for  the  harvest.  But 
they  do  not  come  all  at  once.  They  need  the 
eye  of  the  master  to  say  at  what  precise  day 
they  shall  be  gathered  in.  A  mistake  in  these 
particulars  will  sometimes  make  an  essential 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  crop.  For  in- 
stance :  —  Carefully  conducted  experiments 
show  that  wheat  harvested  several  days  before 
it  is  fully  ripe,  will  give  more  weight  of  grain 
and  flour,  and  that  the  latter  will  be  of  better 
quality.  So  that  a  variation  of  a  few  days  in 
tJie  time  of  harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat,  may 
make  a  money  difference  of  $5,  or  $^0,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  crop.  This 
principle  bears  upon  the  crops  of  the  present 
month.  A  disregard  of  many  of  the  items  of 
harvesting  which  are  to  occur  in  September, 
might  swell  the  amount  of  loss  into  a  sum  as 
large  as  the  cost  of  the  entire  harvesting. 

Grain. — In  getting  in  any  of  the  grain 
crops  in  Autumn,  they  should  be  sown  suffi- 
ciently early  to  allow  them  to  get  firmly  rooted 
before  their  growth  is  arrested  by  frost.  If 
the  roots  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  the  plants 
are  not  only  less  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  frost,  but  they  have  gone 


down  where  they  can  find  nutriment  to  give 
them  an  early  and  vigorous  start  in  the  Spring. 
The  last  days  of  August  are  better  for  sowing 
than  the  middle  of  September. 

Habtestino  Potatoes  — Some  say  that 
potatoes  thould  be  dug  just  "as  soon  as  their 
skins  will  not  slip  upon  rubbing  them."  Our 
practice  has  been,  however,  to  let  them  re- 
main in  the  ground — if  not  on  a  wet  soil- 
even  into  the  first  week  of  October.  It  seems 
as  though  no  place  could  be  better  adapted  to 
preserve  them  than  the  beds  in  which  they 
grew.  In  such  situation  they  are  not  crowded, 
are  kept  from  the  light,  and  in  a  condition 
sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  undue  evaporation. 
We  know  they  keep  perfectlv  well  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter,  because  we  find 
them  there  in  perfection  when  ploughing  in  the 
spring. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  early  digging 
and  storing  those  which  are  intended  for  winter 
useP 

Feeding  Mowing  Lani>s. — A  great  change 
of  opinion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  feed- 
ing the  mowing  lands  in  the  autunm.  Once 
it  was  very  nearly  a  common  practice  with 
farmers  to  feed  down  every  acre  of  their  mow- 
ing fields,  so  that  scarcely  a  semblance  of 
green  herbage  was  left.  Of  course,  when 
plants  are  fed  off  in  that  way,  no  proper  action 
can  long  continue  between  leaf  and  root. 
These  are  as  important  to  each  other  as  is  the 
branch  of  the  tree  to  its  roots.  If  this  dose 
feeding  were  to  occur  all  at  once,  and  then  be 
discontinued,  the  plants  might  recover  them- 
selves, and  be  clothed  with  leaves  before  ar- 
rested  by  frosts.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  cattle  like  best  the  short  and  tender  grass* 
and  pass  over  the  field  day  afVer  day,  nipping 
eveiy  green  leaf  as  it  appears,  cutting  off  all  ac- 
tion between  leaf  and  root,  until  the  latter  gives 
up  the  contest  and  dies  out.  It  dies  of  actual 
starvation.  It  has  thrown  out  leaves  over  and 
over  again,  to  the  atmosphere,  to  drink  in  its 
life-giving  element  and  pass  them  down  to  the 
famishing  roots ;  but  just  as  they  weie  accom- 
plishing this  beneficent  work,  some  hungry 
mouth  would  come  along  and  devour  them. 
How  can  any  crop  grow  under  such  treatment 
asthisP 

Where  the  feed  is  luxuriant  it  is  undoubted- 
ly best  to  feed  a  portion  of  it  off,  because  if 
covered  with  deep  snows  for  some  weeks,  it 
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will  tometimes  become  6o  warm  as  to  cause 
fermentation,  and  destroy  the  roots.  Althongb 
danger  from  this  may  not  be  great,  it  can  be 
no  iDJary  to  feed  off  a  portion  of  a  redundant 
aftergrowth. 

FBOTH  ON  THJD  8T]CflI8  OF  QBA88XB. 
The  insect  which  prodaces  this  sabstance  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing  in  many  parts  of  New 
England,  and  to  be  doing  much  damage.  Mr. 
Philbrick  Cram  writes  to  the  Country  Oentletnany 
from  Windsor  Co.,  Vt ,  that  In  Norwich  one  farmer 
had  been  nnable  to  raise  any  gn^jss  seed  for  six 
years  in  conseqaence  of  the  work  of  this  insect. 
Previous  to  its  appearance  he  had  raised  grass 
seed  for  his  own  use  and  to  sell.  In  other  sections 
it  has  been  observed  only  dnring  the  past  foar 
years.  Mr.  Cram  furnitihes  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  insect : — 

The  little  maggot  In  the  froth  is  the  Infant  bug; 
the  froth  is  his  house,  in  which  he  lives  while  he 

Saflses  through  his  infantile  stage;  you  will  then 
nd  him  at  the  roots  of  the  crniNS,  a  matured  ugly 
black  bug,  atx>ut  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long 
and  in  countle&s  numbers;  they  are  so  spry  thai 
it  Is  difflfnilt  to  capture  one  of  them  alive.  In  this 
stage  they  spend  a  ^ort  time  in  feeding  on  the 
young  grass  at  the  bottom,  until  they  make  the 
second  change,  which  is  to  the  chrysalis  state. 
Here  they  spend  the  winter  as  best  they  can,  dor- 
mant of  course,  until  the  next  summer  has  brought 
forward  the  grass.  Then  from  the  old  last  year's 
chrysalis  appears  alittie,  pale,  flesh-colored  miller, 
with  A  body  about  a  hall-inch  in  length,  and  wings 
(when  spread)  about  an  inch  across — very  spry. 
The  complete  insects  eat  nothing ;  their  only  office 
is  to  deposit  their  egirs  in  the  j  lint  of  the  young 
grass  from  which  the  head  proceeds,  and  when 
their  complement  of  eggs  is  laid  they  h  ive  done 
their  work,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  frog  hopper 
race  for  one  year. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

HSrf  F£VSB  OF  1844. 

Shanghai— Light  and  Dark  Brahma— GreveccBur—Hov- 
dao— A.tiatlo  and  French  Fowla— BlTeots  of  Oare  and 
BltaattoD. 

In  the  spring  of  1844  the  hen  fever  rasped 
in  our  vicinity  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  staid 
and  healthy  farmers,  their  wives,  and  even 
the  most  reppectable  maiden  ladies  in  our 
neighborhood  took  the  expidemic.  There  was 
at  that  time  only  one  known  remedy,  which 
was  to  procure  a  dozen  eggs  from  Bamham  of 
his  famous  Ladder  or  Barrel  fowls,  and  after 
waiting  patiently  three  weeks  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  first  dose,  the  patient  was  gener- 
ally relieved. 

Your  correspondent,  however,  was  not  so 
fortunate.  Having  visited  a  neighbor  v  ho  had 
a  fine  brood  of  Shanghai  chickens,  he  took 
the  fever  in  its  worst  form,  rushed  home  in  a 
frantic  condition,  sent  immediately  for  thir- 
teen Shanghai  eggs,  procured  and  set  them 
the  next  day.  I  think  no  hen  ever  received 
more  care  in  sitting  than  the  one  on  those 
golden  egga.    Fresh  water  was  placed  before 


her  each  day,  and  all  kinds  of  food,  from  buck- 
wheat to  roast  beef,  was  on  her  daily  bill  of 
fare.  She  eventually  paid  for  her  care  by 
presenting  eleven  fine  healthy  chickens.  I 
assure  you  my  fever  did  not  subside,  espe- 
cially when  I  sold  them  at  eight  weeks  old, 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  $20.  £lated  by  this 
success,  I  immediately  erected  coops  and  con- 
tinued breeding  on  a  larger  scale  up  to  the 
present  time.  But  I  have  never  been  cured 
or  relieved  of  the  fever,  and  never  expect  to 
be,  while  I  receive  so  much  pleasure  m  the 
management  of  my  poultry  yard. 

For  the  past  sixteen  years  my  favorite  breed 
has  been  the  light  Brabmas,  b-.Iieving  that  no 
breed  of  fowl  are  their  equals  in  hardiness, 
production  of  eggs,  and  poultry  for  the  mar- 
tet ;  and  after  experimenting  the  past  year 
with  many  new  varieties,  I  am  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  for  early  market,  winter  laying,  and 
hardiness,  they  have  no  superior. 

I  cannot  fairly  judge  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  new  French  breeds,  not  having 
fairly  tested  them,  as  most  flocks  have  been 
made  up  by  importation,  and  have  not  been  ac- 
climated. The  Crevecoeur  I  find  hardy  chick- 
ens, maturing  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  breed 
I  have  ever  raised.  They  are  good  layers, 
but  subject  to  disease  at  maturity,  especially 
the  cocks.*  I  have  an  imported  Crevecoeur 
hen  that  commenced  laying  in  January,  laying 
her  first  litter  of  96  eggs  in  104  davs.  She 
has  layed  coni»tantly  since,  and  is  still  laying. 
This  is,  however,  an  exceptional  case,  as  I 
have  others  that  are  fair,  but  not  superior 
layers. 

The  Houdans,  in  my  judgment,  are  fair  lay- 
ers, maturing  early,  are  solid  always  ready  for 
the  pot,  hardy  when  young,  but  like  the 
Crevecocurs,  are  subject  to  disease  at  matu- 
rity. 1  do  not  con8i<Jer  either  of  these  French 
breeds  so  hardy  in  our  climate  as  the  Asiatic 
fowls. 

I  have  often  stated  that  if  any  breed  should 
supersede  the  Brahmas  for  our  northern  and 
western  climate,  it  would  be  some  other  vari- 
ety of  the  Asiatic  fowl.  I  see  no  breed  except 
the  Dark  Brahma  that  promij>e  to  be  their  su- 
periors. This  is  a  variety  of  the  Asiatic  breed. 
They  are  a  solid,  square- backed,  broad-breast- 
ed fowl,  very  hardy,  large,  with  yellow  flesh, 
and  promise  equality,  if  not  superiority  over 
the  light  Brahma.  It  is,  however,  very  un- 
wise to  judge  entirely  of  the  merits  of  any 
breed  of  domestic  fowls  from  the  experience 
of  one  or  two  parties,  as  in  different  situations, 
under  different  care,  and  with  dHTerent  stock, 
one^s  experience  may  be  entirely  contrary  to 
that  of  others.  J.  S.  Ives. 

ScUem,  Mass.,  July  16,  1869. 


Birds  in  Prussia. — By  royal  decree,  the 
wren,  the  sparrow,  woodpecker,  wagtail,  and 
twenty-five  other  birds  are  protected  from  the 
onslaught  of  boys  and  sportsmen. 
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8AI/F  VOB  8TOOE. 


Jiurai,    pnnci- 

pall;    OD    the 

ground  (liat  it 

f    U  an  ftDti»epUc, 

(i  and     therefore 

\y  ret&rds    diges- 

^  tioD ;   it  is  abo 

E  a  mineral,  and 

therefore  poia- 

lU  inqaire  into  the 
f  of  these  objec- 
An  aDtigcpiic  i* 
counteracts  putre- 
ligestion   and  pu- 

ilar  proceaseB?  Is  itnecessar}' that  foodsbould 
putrefy  in  order  to  its  digestioo  ?  Tbegastric 
juice,  bj  which  digestion  is  effected,  it  a  strong 
aotisep^c.  It  arrests  at  once  the  process  of 
pntrefactioD  even  after  it  has  commenced. 
Hence  an  antiseptic  does  not  necessarit;  retard 
digestion,  and  this  objection  fails. 

But  "salt  is  a  mineral,  and  therefore  poison- 
ous." We  think  the  writer  most  be  a  student 
of  quack  medicine  venders,  who  recommend 
their  medicines  on  the  ground  that  thi-y  con- 
tain DO  mineral*,  and  are  tbervfure  not  injuri- 
ous to  animal  life.  Are  not  minerals  always 
found  io  the  animal  fluids  end  tissuee  P  Does 
not  healthy  gastric  fluid  alirsvs  contain h) dro- 
<AloTi  -  add?  Is  not  soda  a  constituent  of  the 
bile  P  Is  not  iron  found  in  the  blood  ?  Is  not 
a  large  amount  of  lime  worked  up  in  forming 
the  bones  7 

The  hyilrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  soda  in  (be  bile,  are  derived  from  the 
salt  taken  with  the  fuod.  So,  the  lime  and  the 
iron  a<«  taki;n  io  with  the  food.  I'be  orga-s 
of  digestion  have  the  faculty  of  sepirating 
tbeae  mineral  substances  fiom  the  organized 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  which  they 
convert  into  Dutriment,  of  appropriating  no  | 
much  gf  them  as  is  required  to  the  various  j 
uses  of  the  body,  and  of  tjecting  the  remain- 
der by  the  porea  of  the  bkin,  by  the  kidneys 
and  the  intestines.  Only  about  four  parts  in  a 
thousand  of  loda  are  contained  in  the  blood, 


whatever  qnaotit^  is  taken  into  tbe  atomadt. 
Onlj  so  mooh  lime  as  is  needed  to  repair  tba 
watte  in  the  bones  is  retained.  Natnre  find* 
minerals  necesaarjr  in  conslmcting  the  bodjr 
and  in  canning  on  Ihe  anim&l  processes,  and 
not  only  so,  but  she  has  a  wonderful  power  of 
eliminating  and  throwing  off  snch  as  are  not 
wanted  in  tbe  system. 

The  argument  that  salt  is  not  needed  be- 
cause it  Is  a  mln^al  is  therefore  without  fonn- 
dation.  Salt  undoubtedly  aids  digestion,  and 
contributes  to  the  healthy  performance  of  tbe 
animal  functions,  and  a  regular  and  boontifol 
supply  of  it  is  not  only  useful,  but  very  grati- 
fying to  all  oor  domestic  animals,  and  mor« 
especially  at  that  season  of  the  jear  when 
their  food  is  most  juicy  and  auccnlent. 

Since  wriiing  the  foregoing  we  have  read  an 
article  npon  this  subject  in  the  Bitral  Neio 
Yorker,  by  J.  Weldon,  astock  raiser  of  Rock- 
ford,  III.,  who  gives  several  iu'tances  in  his 
own  experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  salt 
and  of  the  injurious  results  of  withholding  it, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following: — 

'EutIj  In  tbe  aDtninn  of  1842, 1  resolved  to  go  to 

Clilcagi)  fOr  salt  and  otber  soppltes,  but  repeated 

bindruDces  prevented — sothatmy  cslltewerewiih* 

out  ihe  needed  salt  till  Nuvember,  and  thongti  th« 

Tted  had  tieen  abundant  m;  siock  was  In  no  lietter 

plight  than  tbe;  unualty  wtre  vben  I  turned  tbem 

"    gmss.    Tbea   commenced  Ibe  lunj;  winter  Of 

iiiDQed  BQuwB,  and  wbcn  my  cattle  could  get 

ir  living  im  tbs  wIMovh,  and  la  tbe  slauglis,  all 

Lt  remsmed  or  several  of  mj  best  cows  aad 

eome  t»o  jtar  olds,  were  their  bides.    Hy  esli- 

was  ibat,  had  I  ted  bat  one  more  barrel  of 

0  m;  Block  ofisale  (wblcb  was  qnlte  consld- 
e  Tor  tbose  limes,}  durlog  Aogosl,  Septemtter, 
anit  Oi:tob«r.  1842,  mj  avaliubl*  asbeis  in  May, 
IS13,  wonid  nave  been  Increased  hundreds  of  dol- 


HOW  TO  HA.Va   QOOD   MBASOWS. 

Mr.  Ilate  of  Bradford  Co.,  Peun  ,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club, 
fgivea  his  experience,  as  follows : — 

Uy  laod  Is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  gialn,  sad  to 

limothv  anil  red  clover.    My  piacike  is,  when  I 

sow  a  I'leie  (o  gra-^s,  nut  lu  plough  li  again  in  leu 

ibsD  eight  years,  and  I  fnquenily  let  It  lie  a  much 

er  ilmf.    I  have  a  meadow   now   wblcb   has 

mo>v(d  for  sixteen  sni^resMve  years,  and  It 

ULVrr  better  Ibm  now.    In  fad,  my  meadows, 

^r  the  rigbttteaiiiitat,growbetlei  as  they  grow 


[  do  It  bjf  TttHminj  to  a  mendoai  aU  Ihi  ntanurs 
'  hay  tniufi  that  uoj  laktn  from  it,  sndsoKlnR  a 
pbi  I  of  gvpeufn  per  acre,  eHuh  year.    In  that 
ly  iha  yitld  of  gnus  Is  heavier  and  Unrr  and 
brr  as  Ihe  Kid  tblckeos.    I  use  manure  onlj  lor 
.  ,>.dreB'lng  tbe  mendowB;   In  (hst  way,   I  get 
double  price  fur  IC    II  produces  as  mach  worth  of 
grKSB  as  It  would  In  grain,  and  also  reijrodnces  It- 
self asain  in  tbe  turf.    Hy  torf  when  ready  fbr 
plunghmg  undBC  Is  a  solid  body  of  grass  routs 
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twelve  inches  deep  or  more,  and  so  thick  on  the 
top  that  no  soil  can  be  seen.  I  consider  one  sneh 
torf,  when  tamed  nnder,  eqaal  to  160  tons  of  ftret 
class  barnyard  mannre  per  acre. 

The  above  statement  suggests  to  our  mind 
some  reflections.  We  have  do  doubt  that  with 
a  good  soil  and  such  treatment  the  results 
stated  by  Mr.  Plate  may  be  reached.  We 
have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  kept  fif- 
teen horses,  and  put  all  the  manure  made  by 
them  on  three  acres  and  a  half  of  good  land, 
year  after  year,  until  he  cut  seven  tons  per 
acre,  annually,  cutting  it  three  times  a  year. 

But  if  we,  small  farmers,  with  ordinary  soil, 
return  to  the  grass  land  all  the  manure  made 
from  the  hay  which  it  yields,  where  are  we  to 
find  the  means  of  making  crops  of  wheat, 
com  and  potatoes  P  If  a  man  raises  nothing 
but  grass,  and  depends  wholly  for  his  income 
upon  stock,  this  will  do.  But  then  he  must 
purchase  his  grain  and  other  farm  products 
from  those  who  apply  manure  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  crops. 

Now  we  take  it  that  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  grass  crops  is  that  they  furnish  the 
means  of  cultivating  other  fields  in  the  various 
crops  of  the  farm  by  the  manure  they  yield. 
If  we  must  return  all  the  manure  made  from 
the  meadow  to  the  meadow  itself,  our  farming 
in  New  England  would  soon  come  to  a  stand 
still. 

The  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre  is  very  weU, 
and  if  we  can  make  any  compost  for  top  dress- 
ing to  the  grass  land  so  much  the  better,  but 
the  manure  made  from  the  hay  must  g3  to  the 
com  and  wheat  and  oats  and  potatoes  and  gar- 
den. We  do  not  doubt  that  such  a  sod  as  that 
above  described,  when  turned  in,  would  pro- 
duce a  splendid  crop  of  com  and  wheat  in 
succession.  Then  it  must  be  reseeded  to  grass, 
and  the  manure  made  from  it  be  returned  to 
the  meadow.  Now  what  are  we  to  do  for 
com  and  wheat  during  the  following  sixteen 
years?  Shall  we  be  able  to  lay  up  grain 
enough  during  the  two  years  of  plenty,  as  Jo- 
seph did  in  Egypt*  to  supply  us  during  the 
long  period  when  we  raise  no  grain?  We 
have  strong  doubts  about  the  economy  of  such 
farming,  to  say  nothing  about  its  possibility 
under  ordinary  ctitsunstaaoea. 

Grass  derives  a  large  portion  of  its  sub- 
stance from  the  atmosphere.  The  aftermath 
decays  on  the  surface  and  beoomea  a  mannre, 
and  the  roots  accomolate  in  the  soil.    Hence 


grass  exhausts  the  soil  but  little  compared  with 
other  crops,  and  we  are  able  to  appropriate 
the  manure  made  from  the  hay  to  other  crops. 
We  believe  it  would  be  better  economy  to  take 
off  three  or  four  or  five  crops  of  hay,  and  then 
plough,  manure  and  reseed,  thus  manuring  the 
meadow  onoe  in  three,  four  or  five  years,  and 
giving  it  one,  or  still  better,  two  bushels  of 
plaster  each  year,  and  use  the  mannre  from 
the  hay,  in  the  intervening  years,  for  other 
crops. 

Mr.  P.  considers  one  snch  turf  when  tnmed 
under,  equal  to  160  tons  of  first  class  manure, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  is  right,  large  as  the 
quantity  may  seem.  One  sqnare  rod  contains 
2721  feet.  Multiply  this  by  160,  the  number 
of  rods  in  an  acre,  and  we  have  43,660  feet  in 
an  acre.  This  would  be  equal  to  340  cords, 
and  we  think  that  one  cord  of  solid  turf 
would  weigh  two  tons.  This  would  make  680 
tons.  This  will  give  four  tons  and  a  quarter 
of  turf  to  one  ton  of  bam  manure,  and  such 
turf — turf  that  has  had  a  top-dressing  of  bam 
mannre  every  year  for  sixteen  years.  Well 
rolled  down,  we  think  it  would  fully  equal  his 
estimate.  This  would  be  heavy  manuring  and 
ought  to  give  several  large  crops  in  succession. 

Now  where  did  this  accumulation  of  vege- 
table matter  come  from  ?  The  aftermath  may 
be  safely  set  down  at  one  ton,  and  the  hay  at 
two  tons  per  year.  Dana  says  that  a  cow  eat- 
ing twenty- four  pounds  of  hay  and  a  peck  of  po- 
tatoes daily  will  make  31,025  lbs.  of  dung  in 
a  year.  But  24  lbs.  of  hay  a  day  would  be 
8760  lbs.  or  four  tons  and  a  third.  Two  tons 
will  give  less  than  half  of  this,  say  15,000  Ibu 
But  of  this  eighty-three  per  cent,  is  water,  so 
that  there  will  be  less  than  a  ton  and  a  quarter 
of  solid  matter  from  two  tons  of  hay,  to  be 
returned  to  the  soil.  This  gives  but  about 
two  and  a  quarter  tons  of  solid  matter  returned 
to  the  soil  annually.  Where  did  the  other 
seven  and  three-quarters  come  from?  Un- 
doubtedly from  the  atmosphere.  **Gr:i88 
groweth  everywhere/'  "it is  the  universal  fer- 
tilizer provided  by  Nature.  It  derives  from 
the  atmosphere  the  means  of  fertilizing  the 
earth  and  enabling  it  to  produce  all  the  cropa 
required  by  man ;  and  it  is  because  of  this 
wonderful  power  that  it  is  so  profitably  culti- 
vated, as  by  its  means  we  are  enabled  to  cul- 
tivate the  almost  unlimited  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles found  in  onr  gardens  and  fields.    If  all 
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the  manure  made  from  the  hay  is  required  to 
cultivate  the  hay  itself,  we  must  become  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen,  and  live  like  the  Bedou- 
ins on  the  produce  of  our  flocks  and  herds. 


F<tr  the  Jfeto  England  Fanner, 

GiDBB  aud  vizrcaAB. 

Shall  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  Tinegar 
be  made  a  specialty  P 

Farmers  are  so  slow  in  adopting  the  means 
for  saving  labor  which  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  day  is  urging  upon  them,  especially  in  ap- 
plying water  and  steam  power  to  their  work, 
that  it  ia  pleasant  to  note  any  instance  of  pro* 
gress. 

During  the  past  season  an  establishment  for 
making  cider  and  vinegar,  with  steam  for  a 
motive  power,  has  been  erected  and  put  into 
operation  in  Salem,  N.  H.  It  consists  of  a 
long,  large  building,  situated  upon  the  gentle 
slope  of  a  hili,  with  the  len^h  or  side  facing 
the  south.  The  building  is  heavy  timbered, 
as  indeed  it  must  be,  to  support  the  long  rows 
of  hogsheads  extending  from  end  to  end,  one 
above  the  other,  even  as  high  as  the  plates. 
The  whole  length  of  the  south  part  of  the 
building  is  partitioned  off,  and  made  warmer 
than  the  rest,  and  is  supplied  with  steam  pipes. 
In  this  room,  in  which  a  high  temperature  is 
constantly  maintained,  the  pt-ocess  of  making 
vinegar  will  be  hastened.  Indeed  so  essentiiu 
is  heat  for  this  work,  that  it  is  intended  that 
the  temperature  of  no  part  of  the  building 
shall  fail  below  the  f rer  zing  point. 

A  portion  of  the  first  or  ground  floor  is  for 
receiving  and  storing  apples.  The  mill,  which 
is  a  common  f^ater,  is  placed  at  the  down  hill 
end  of  the  building,  with  the  hopper  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  floor.  The  pomace  runs  di- 
rectly into  the  presses  in  the  basement  below ; 
the  steam  engine  is  near  by  and  does  the 
pressing  as  wdl  as  the  grating  of  the  apples. 
Wagons  can  readily  be  backed  into  the  base- 
ment, directly  up  to  the  presses,  so  that  both 
loadins  and  unloading  is  easily  accomplished. 
Cider  is  made  for  cutttomers  at  a  certain  rate 
per  bu^hel,  or  the  apples  are  purchased  of 
them.  If  the  quantity  brought  is  sufficient  for 
a  press,  it  is  made  by  itself ;  if  only  a  few 
bubhels  are  brought  they  are  put  with  other 
lots.  The  farmer  has  only  to  leave  his  ap- 
ples at  one  dcor,  and  in  a  short  time  his  cider 
will  be  ready  for  him  atthe  lower  door,  or  he 
can  at  once  exchange  nhall  lots  for  cider  and 
depart  without  delay. 

The  works  were,  not  finished  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  late  last  fdll,  and  I  understand  an 
enlargement  is  contemplated  during  anoth«^r 
season.  The  employment  of  steam  presup- 
poses that  the  busioets  moat  be  on  a  somewhat 
extended  scale.  Though,  to  the  unintiated,  a 
work  of  this  kind  may  seem  perfectly  plain 
and  easy,  yet  it  really  requires  time  and  con- 
siderable capital,  with  a  large  share  of  patience 


and  experience,  to  get  everything  in  complete 
working  order.  The  proprietor  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  Peiham,  the  well-xnown  vinegar- maker 
of  Chelmsford.  Mass.,  and  be  has  manifested 
an  enterprise  which  tihows  that  he  has  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  his  success.  From  adjoin- 
ing towns  he  had  bought  large  quantities  of 
fruit,  and  several  thousands  of  bushels  had 
been  worked  up  last  season, — the  first  of 
his  operation  here.  He  bad  also  commenced 
making  and  putting  up  pickles.  These  be  pur- 
chases in  the  neighbornood,  and  the  youn^r 
members  of  the  farmers^  families  can  gather 
many  a  dollar  from  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop.  The  works  are  only  a  few  rods  from 
(he  depot,  and  the  city  markets  can  easily  be 
reached.  Whatever  of  profit  this  enterprise 
may  return  to  the  proprietor,  it  certainly  con- 
fers a  benefit  upon  the  farmers  of  that  locality, 
for  it  at.  once  creates  a  ready  home  market  for 
the  refuse  apples,  and  introduces  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  new  crop. 

This.  I  believe,  is  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  steam  engine  in  makins  cider  in  this 
vicinity,  though  there  are  several  mills  where 
water  power  is  used.  They  are  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  grist  mills, — ^the  proprietors 
do  all  the  work  and  charge  -a  certain  rate  or 
toll  on  a  bushel.  The  advantages  of  these 
mills  Hre  apparent  in  fruitful  seasons,  and 
farmers  will  go  a  long  way  past  the  small,  old- 
fashioned  mills  worxed  by  man  and  horse- 
I>ower,  to  have  their  work  done  in  a  workman- 
ike  and  prompt  manner. 

Mr.  P.^s  establishment  differs  from  others, 
inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  a  ready  home  market 
for  that  which  would  otherwise  require  consid- 
erable time  and  labor  to  convert  it  into  cash. 
Similar  establishments  are  needed  in  all  ap- 
ple-growing districts.  A  large  portion  of  the 
unmerchantable  apples  are  now  lost.     The 

Crocess  of  making  cider  by  the  old  mills  is 
iborious  and  tedioubly  slow.  Where  the 
quantity  of  apples  is  small,  the  labor  of  gath- 
ering them,  working  up  in  these  mills,  and 
then  di^  posing  of  the  product  often  exceeds 
the  return.  In  fruitful  years,  when  the  quan- 
tity is  large,  it  is  often  kept  so  long  in  waiting 
for  "a  tum^^  at  the  milL  that  it  is  injured  or 
lost.  Were  these  mills  of  sufficient  capacity, 
not  all  farmers  are  expert  cider^makers,  and 
only  a  few  have  the  conveniences  for  making 
vinegar  at  a  profit.  Now  if  there  was  a  home 
market  near  by  for  the  appWs,  where  five, 
fifty,  or  one  hundred  bushels  could  be  sold  at 
once,  there  would  be  an  induoem*n  to  gather 
up  and  save  much  that  is  now  wabted.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  manufacturer  to  step 
in  and  help  both  producer  and  consumer, — ^a 
proper  sphere  for  the  middle  man, — for  farm- 
ers have  the  apples  and  want  to  sell  them,  and 
the  Older  and  vinegar  is  wanted  in  the  maikets. 
When  cider  vinegar  is  mude  in  the  country,  and 
not  in  the  city,  the  lovers  of  that  article  can  have 
the  greater  assurance  that  what  they  buy  un- 
der that  name  is  truly  the  product  uf  the  apple 
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tree.    And  when  all  the  produce  of  the  or- 
chard can  be  turned  to  a  profit,  the  cidtare  of 
the  apple  will  be  more  encouraging. 
Lawrence^  Mass.,  1869.  N.  s.  T. 


For  the  New  EftgUmd  Farmer, 
THB  QABDBir  UX  BBPTSMBBB. 

The  revolving  seasona  again  bring  us  days 
and  nights  of  equal  length,  and  a  month  that 
epitomizes  the  year,  as  summer  and  winter  are 
both  pretty  well  represent^^d  by  the  vaiying 
temperature  of  its  thirty  days.  The  ancients 
in  tracing  out  and  naming  the  constellations  of 
the  heavens  gave  the  name  of  ^* Libra,  or  the 
scales,"  to  that  cluster  of  stars  seen  this  month 
on  the  meridian,  in  the  track  of  the  earth ; 
thus  not  unfitly  representing  the  equal  length 
of  the  day  and  ngnt. 

The  dry  and  sweltering  heat  of  the  first  few 
days  of  the  month  tksualiy  eoon  gives  way  to 
storms,  winds,  cold  and  frosts  which  terminate 
the  growth  of  most  varieties  of  vegetables  in 
the  garden.  Our  duty  now  is,  to  prolong  the 
season  as  far  as  possible ;  to  gather  in  the 
ripening  crops  and  save  them  for  future  use ; 
to  make  provibion  for  coming  seasons  by 
planting  seeds  to  grow  plants  to  be  wintered 
over ;  to  make  preparations  for  cold  frames 
and  beds ;  to  gather  and  save  seeds ;  and  to 
do  up  all  needed,  seasonable  work. 

The  past  season  has  forcibly  impressed  on 
gardeners  the  importance  of  thorough  drain- 
age. Well  drained  and  deeply  worked  ground 
suffers  less  from  great  drought  or  too  much 
wet  than  other  land.  It  at>sorbs  heat  more 
readily  and  becomes  warmer  to  a  much  greater 
depth,  and  is  also  in  working  order  much 
earli^*r  in  spring,  and  continues  the  growing 
season  later,  in  addition  to  its  superior  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  tmdraine^  and  sbaliow 
worked. 

Bea27S. — Pick  and  preserve  the  string  beans 
for  winter  use,  as  fast  as  they  come  to  suita- 
ble size.  All  should  be  sav^d  btfare  frosts, 
as  light  frosts  often  spoil  them.  Pick  off, 
shell  and  dry  all  pole  beans,  ripe  or  unripe, 
that  have  made  a  growth,  especially  the  Lima, 
that  prince  of  all  beans.  Stielled  and  dried, 
they  are  enjoyed  and  are  almost  as  good, 
cooked  in  winter,  when  green  vegetables  are 
not  to  be  had,  as  in  their  season  in  the  fall. 
The  Lima  continues  growing  late,  and  ordina^ 
'  rily  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  caught  by 
frost  before  ripenins.  Thcbc,  if  properly  se- 
cured are  a  valuable  part  of  the  crop,  and 
match  well  the  dried  sweet  com  for  succotash. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Continue 
to  hoe  and  cultivate  frequently.  The  latter 
part  of  the  month  sow  seed  lor  plants  to  win* 
ter  in  frames,  &  ;. 

Celery. — Earth  up  as  fast  as  a  few  inches 
of  growth  is  made.  Be  careful  that  none  of 
the  leaf  stalks  are  broken  or  bruised,  or  any 
dirt  is  allowed  to  scatter  into  the  heart.  Eartn 
up  only  when  the  plants  are  dry. 


Corn. — Always  make  it  a  point  to  save  the 
earlie^t  and  best  ears  for  seed,  and  observe  if 
any  variation  be  apparent.  It  is  by  propa- 
gating lirom.  and  encouraging  variations,  tnat 
better  varieties  sre  established.  Dry  sweet 
com  for  winter  use,  or  if  you  are  successful — 
which  few  are  in  a  small  way — can  it.  Cut  up 
and  feed  the  stalks  as  soon  as  divested  of  the 
ears. 

Cucumbers. — ^Get  out  and  save  the  seed 
from  those  reserved  for  maturing  seed.  A 
very  good  sweet  pickle  is  made  from  the  ripe 
ones. 

Manure. — ^The  garden  and  grounds  will 
now  furois  i  a  large  amount  of  refuse  matter, 
which  should  be  added  to  the  compost  heap. 
Few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  resources 
for  making  manure. 

Onions.  —Any  remaining  not  harvested 
should  be  pulled  when  the  tops  fall  over,  cured 
a  few  days  in  the  sun,  then  topped  and  stored 
in  a  dry  cool  room.  Seed  may  be  sown  for 
plants  to  winter  over. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Lift  the  vines  to  pre- 
vent rooting.  Some  of  the  largest  may  be  re- 
moved, bv  feelLqg  for  them  with  the  finger, 
from  the  hill  for  the  table.  Dig  as  soon  as,  or 
before  a  frost  cuts  the  vines.  A  ^^  ^7  ^ 
best  for  digging. 

Squash  — Clear  off  the  vines  of  the  snmmer 
sorts  which  have  done  bearing.  Winter 
squashes  should  be  gathered  and  protected 
previous  to  any  freezing  frosts,  as  a  slight 
tpuch  injures  their  keeping  qualities. 

Tomatoes. — Pickle,  can,  make  ketchup, 
gather  and  enjoy ;  for  the  first  frost  will  cut 
them  off.  Their  season  may  be  prolonged  by 
pulling  up  the  vines,  at  the  appearance  of 
freezing,  and  hanging  them  under  cover,  or 
by  covering  the  vines  in  the  garden. 

Weeds. — Do  not  allow  any  to  go  to  seed. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  fiower  they  will  often 
perfect  seed  from  the  accumulated  juices  of 
the  stem,  &c.,  even  if  cut  down  and  thrown 
on  the  manure  pile.  W  H.  White, 

8cvih  Windsor,  Conn*,  1869. 


Esparto  Grass.— Ninety-five  thongaDd  tons  of 
tbii  grass  were  imported  ftom  Spain  into  England, 
last  year,  to  be  converted  into  paper.  It  costs  in 
England  ft'om  $20  to  ^0  per  ton.  The  amount  of 
paper  produced  is  from  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  grass.  Various  qualities  of  paper 
are  made  ttom  it  without  any  admixture  of  rags 
or  other  subBtanoes.  200  lbs.  caustic  soda,  and 
250  lbs.  of  chloride  of  Ume  are  used  in  whitening 
a  ton  of  grass  and  reducing  It  to  pulp.  The  same 
processes  are  used  as  in  the  making  paper  Arom 
rags.  It  Is  proposed  to  attempt  the  culture  of  this 
grass  in  the  United  States. 


—The  Prairie  Farmer  states  that  of  the  412  stu- 
dents at  the  Cornell  University,  fifty-seven  are 
studying  "agriculture  and  the  me&anic  arts/' 
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PON  many  fields 
this  pett  to  the 
fanner  seems 
to  be  in  greater 
abundance  this 
year  than  ever 
before.  What 
iro^itmadefor? 
Who  can  eat  it, 
sleep  on  it,  or 
nse  it  in  any 
possible  way  ? 
*  Witch  grass'' 
is  bad  enough, 
but  ihe  sorrel 
keeps  an  even 
pace  with  it  in 
all  its  habito.  Nothmg  wiU  ^'thoroughly''  kUl 
it.  It  scoYns  fire  and  flood,  unless  they  arc 
unusually  persistent.  It  roots  deeply,  and 
perambulates  the  soil  as  completely  as  does  a 
country  peddler  a  New  England  village. 

We  think  we  have  seen  one  hundred  acres 
of  it,  at  least,  in  some  recent  travels  about  the 
country.  On  farms  which  are  called  **well 
managed"  it  stands  in  acres  together,  and  has 
so  completely  taken  possession  of  the  soil  as 
to  prevent  any  other  plants  from  coming  to 
sight.  Large  fields  presented  an  unbroken  ap- 
pear >nce  of  browni^red,  the  color  of  the  blos> 
som  of  this  pernicious  weed.  What  was  it  made 
for  ?  Who  will  ascertain  some  practical  use  for 
it,  and  help  us  to  turn  it  to  account  P  It  certainly 
was  not  made  in  vain.  Now  that  men  are  de- 
viling means  of  taming  the  trees  and  grasses 
and  flags  into  sheets  of  beautiful  note  paper, 
why  will  not  some  one  find  means  of  convert- 
ing this  incorrigible  pest  into  something  that 
will  be  pleasant  and  useful ! 

We  saw  a  single  field  where  acres  were  cov- 
ered with  soiTfsl,  and  forming  seed  sufficient, 
we  vhoold  think,  to  sow  a  township  of  land. 
This  is  one  of  several  varieties  of  sorrel,  and 
called  hheep,  or  field  sorrel.  Some  writer 
aptly  calls  it  **Nallure's  grave-clothes,"  a  title 
which  it  richly  deserves,  for  if  it  oontinnes  to 
incrfase  as  it  has  done,  there  will  be  a  fair 
chance  of  its  overshadowing  all  other  minor 
plants,  and  bury  them  beneath  its  remorseless 
embrace. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  way  to  subdue  it  is  by 
means  of  liberal  dressings  of  lime.    This  has 


been  disputed  by  some,  but  the  experiment  ia 
worth  making,  as  the  lime  will  be  useful  to  the 
soU,  if  It  does  not  destroy  the  sorrel. 

One  cause  of  the  abundance  of  sorrel  on 
our  farms  may  fairly  be  imputed  to  its  seeds 
which  are  introduced  in  the  grass  seeds  that 
are  sown.  And  not  only  sorrel  seeds,  but  oth- 
ers, which  spring  up  and  infest  the  land  and 
plague  the  farmer. 

A  remedy  for  this  evil  may  be  found  in  the 
use  of  teed  separators,  in  the  form  of  fan  mills. 
These  are  cairied  to  such  perfection  that  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  seeds  may  be  mixed 
together,  thrown  into  the  hopper  and  separated, 
each  kind  by  itself,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  The  sieves  of  the  separator  are  so 
arranged  that  they  separate  and  carry  to  dif- 
ferent boxes,  all  seeds  that  are  of  different 
sixes,  and  at  the  same  time  all  chaff  and  dirt 
is  blown  out  from  among  them. 

Such  a  machine  has  been  devised  and  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Sanford  Adams,  which  will 
separate  twelve  different  kinds  of  beans,  seeds 
and  ^ain  at  once.  One  of  these,  or  another 
as  good,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  farm- 
ing neighborhood  in  New  England,  or  at  least, 
one  in  every  town.  A  single  machine  would 
be  suflScient  for  twenty-five  farmers,  and  abo*  t 
two  dollars  each  would  pay  for  one.  It  should 
be  kept  at  one  place,  and  all  seeds  brought  to 
it  be  cleared  by  the  same  person, — unless 
when  used  for  winnowing  large  crops  of  a  sin- 
gle grain.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  grain  was  threshed. 

Who  will  start  this  in  each  town,  and  begin 
the  process  of  making  fairer  fields  and  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  crops  ? 


Fcfr  the  I9ew  Engtand  Farmer, 
THB   HIOH  PBICES  OF  BUTTEB. 

The  great  advance  in  the  price  of  this  im- 
portant article  of  food  has  probably  ocasioned 
more  feelin){  and  talk  than  the  rise  of  any 
other  product  of  the  farm  of  the  same  value. 
All  classes  of  people  appear  alike  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  are  ever  ready  to  discuss 
it.  What  keeps  up  the.  price  of  butter  ?  Why 
is  it  so  scarce?  These  and  similar  expres- 
sions are  continually  heard.  They  show  that 
the  present  high  prices  are  generally  regarded 
as  unnecessary,  and  more  like  an  extortion 
than  the  direct  results  of  simple  and  legiti- 
mate causes,  and  that  many  are  much  irritated 
by  being  obliged  to  pay  them.  During  the 
war,  consumers  consoled  themselves  by  be- 
lieving that  the  causes  of  the  ailvanoe  were 
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temporary,  and  hoped  that  upon  the  cessation 
of  strife,  prices  would  at  once  tumble  down  to 
old  rates,  if  not  fall  below  them.  Bat  the 
yeomen  soldiery  have  been  back  to  their  farms 
four  years,  and  the  prices  of  other  products 
are  ^adually  receding  to  former  rates,  while 
butter  sells  readily  at  an  advance  of  100  to 
150  per  cent. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  high  rates  P  Are 
they  found  in  increased  exportation,  unwonted 
speculations  or  severe  drouths?  These  sev- 
erally and  combined  have  helped  to  raise  the 
prices ;  but  they  have  only  a  temporary  influ- 
ence upon  the  market,  and  do  not  account  for 
the  continuation  of  high  prices. 

The  real  cause  lies  beyond,  and  is  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  It  is  found  in  the 
changed  relation  of  production  to  consump- 
tion. In  looking  for  this  change,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  while  we  are  multiplying 
f anns  through  the  forests  and  over  the  prairies 
of  the  West  and  South,  at  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity, good  dairies  do  not  multiply  at  the 
same  rate.  The  manufact-are  and  sale  of  but- 
ter requires  an  amount  of  neatness,  care  and 
labor,  to  which  the  conveniences  and  habits  of 
the  pioneer,  grain  producer  and  stock  raiser 
in  our  new  country  are  illy  suited.  It  is  no 
rare  occurrence  for  f armisrs  in  Texas  and 
throughout  the  South,  who  count  their  cattle 
by  fifties  and  hundreds,  to  buy  northern  but- 
ter. The  best  dairies  are  confined  to  the 
older  states.  In  them,  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  ago,  butter  commanded  prices  which 
returned  small  profits  to  Uio  producer ;  it  paid 
smaller  profit  than  other  products  which  re- 
quired less  labor  and  care.  Farmers  in  Ver- 
mont could  get  as  much  for  one  pound  of 
wool  as  for  four  and  five  pounds  of  butter. 
Dairymen  saw  that  the  butter  market  was 
over>Bupplied,  and  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  other  things.  To  help  on  this  change, 
the  youDg  men  and  women  began  to  leave  the 
farms  for  the  cities,  the  villages  and  the  W^ist, 
in  such  numbers  that  farmers^  wives  .could  not 
do  the  work  of  large  dairies  without  depending 
upon  hired  help ;  and  the  common  run  of  for- 
eign help,  which  only  could  be  obtained,  made 
very  indifiPerent  dairymaids.  Deficient  in 
help  both  within  and  without  the  house,  there 
was  a  two-fold  reason  for  not  increasing  the 
dairy. 

But  the  figures  show  an  actual  decrease  in 
some  States.  By  the  census  of  1860,  New 
Hampshire  produced  20,292  pounds  less  than 
she  did  in  1850.  Massachusetts  made  in  1845 
nearly  four  millions  poimds  of  butter  more 
than  she  did  in  1865.  The  next  census  will 
exhibit  a  marked  falling  off  in  many  other  lo- 
calities, for  during  the  present  decade,  means 
for  disponing  of  the  milk  at  the  farm  have 
largely  increased.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
viHages  and  cities  calls  for  a  large  amount  of 
milk,  and  which  is  annually  increasing.  Cars 
and  wl^ole  trains  are  now  loaded  with  milk  in 


towns  and  counties  where  butter  was  formerly 
made. 

The  quantity  of  milk  used  in  the  condensing 
establishments  is  no  small  item.  But  the 
greatest  check  to  increasing  the  quantity  of 
butter  will  be  found  in  the  cheese  factories, 
which  are  so  successfully  going  into  operation 
in  the  best  dairy  sections  of  the  country. 
Where  the  multiplication  of  cheese  factories 
will  end,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell ;  but  since 
cheese  can  be  made  with  less  labor  than  but- 
ter, it  is  pretty  certain  the  cheese  factory  will 
take  precedence  to  the  butter  factory,  even 
should  butter  be  made  upon  the  factory  sys- 
tem. 

While  these  means  are  operatbg  to  prevent 
milk  to  be  made  into  butter,  the  number  of 
cows  is  increasing  slowly, — by  no  means  at  a 
rale  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  rsptdly  increasing 
population.  Farmers  still  prefer  to  keep 
sheep,  raise  colts  or  cattle,  fistten  stock,  sell 
hay  and  grain,-— <lo  anything  rather  than  in- 
cumber themselves  with  the  labor  and  care 
of  a  large  dairy.  In  1860  New  Hampshire 
showed  a  gain  of  only  603  cows  for  ten  years. 
In  1865  the  leading  dairy  county  of  Massa- 
chusetts,— Worcester, — returns  a  decrease  of 
8890  cows  and  heifers,  and  the  whole  State, 
slthoui;^  abounding  in  local  markets,  bhows  a 
loss  of  9624  for  the  same  period. 

Thus  the  production  of  butter  has  received 
a  decided  check,  while  the  consumption  is  in- 
creasing at  a  tremendous  rate.  Ihere  is  the 
natural  increase  of  our  native  population, 
swelled  by  daily  accessions  from  foreign  lands. 
These  emigrants,  it  is  true,  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  rich  living.  To  the  majority, 
perhaps,  butter  has  ever  been  a  luxury ;  but 
they  quickly  come  to  regard  it  as  a  prime  ne- 
oesnitv.  The  freedman,  too,  must  now  be 
reckoned  with  the  consumers ;  for  he  is  fond 
of  good  things.  Having  the  right  of  cutting 
his  own  bread,  he  will  desire  to  see  a  lirtle 
butter  upon  it.  Then  the  fact  that  Americana 
are  yearly  beoonung  more  luxurious  in  their 
tastes  and  given  to  high  living  and  conse- 
quently greater  consumers  of  this  article,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  consumption  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  at  any  other  period,  and 
it  need  not  occasion  surprise  if  the  market  is 
always  active,  whatever  prices  ma^  prevail. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  good  butter  will  oommand  high  prices'  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  may  be  made  upon 
the  factory  system,  or  farmers^  children  may 
be  persuaded  to  remain  at  home,  fully  con- 
vinced that  work  atxrat  tl^  farm  and  in  the 
dairy  room  is  just  as  healthy,  improving  and 
respectable  as  weaving,  spinning,  binding  hats, 
stitching  shoes,  and  the  like.  The  &thers* 
and  mothers*  hands  thus  strengthened,  large 
dairies  may  be  more  common.  Whatever 
course  the  high  prices  stimulate  farmers  to 
pursue,  it  will  require  a  vigorous,  general, 
and  continued  effort  to  make  the  production 
keep  pace  with  the  consumption. 
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In  the  mean  time,  what  nhall  consmners  do? 
Shall  they  pay  the  high  price,  and  grumble, 
or  practice  self-denial  and  philoBophise  P  They 
can  inquire  how  far  batter  promotes  health 
and  strength, — whether  it  does  not  chiefly 
make  fat  and  support  animal  heat ;  whether 
in  hot  weather,  when  rich  food  is  freely  eaten, 
an  unrestrained  use  of  it,  to  say  the  least,  is 
superfluous ;  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
eat  more  cheese  and  less  butter,  since  the 
formor  contains  more  of  the  elements  of  milk. 
If  these  questions  are  inyestigat^d  and  the 
answers  they  suggest  acted  upon,  high  prices 
may  prove  a  iM^efit  to  consumers  as  well  as 
to  producers.  N.  8.  t. 

Lawrence,  Maes.f  June  24, 1869. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 
BBAINS  US  VABMIIIO.— No.  2. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  present  some  facts 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation, 
indicating  a  lack  d  the  proper  use  of  brains 
among  farmers. 

Here  is  a  farmer  who  has  alrrady  twice  as 
much  land  cleared  as  he  can  cultivate  properly. 
He  has  a  nice  wood  lot,  which  is  '*a  thing  of 
beauty'*  to  the  passers  by,  a  grateful  shelter 
to  the  birds  in  the  summer  season,  and  a  pro- 
tection from  the  keen  norUiem  blasts  that 
sweep  over  our  Vermont  hills  in  winter.  But 
wood  is  four  or  five  dollars  a  cord.  There  is 
money  in  that  wood  lot.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
cry,  *' Woodman,  spare  that  treeT'  Down  it 
must  come,  with  all  its  brothers,  and  go  to 
feed  the  iron  horse.  This  wholesale  destruo* 
tion  of  our  noble  Vermont  forest  trees  is 
enough  to  make  any  sensible  man  indignant. 
Unless  this  destructive,  brainless  process  is 
arrested,  western  Vermont  will  be  a  desert  in 
less  than  fifty  years.  Already  we  are  begin- 
ninfs  to  bzperience  the  evils  of  this  practice. 

Said  a  larmer  from  the  central  part  of  Ver- 
mont to  me,  not  long  since:  **I  don't  think 
much  of  your  J^e  Shore  farmers."  I  asked 
him  why  r  His  reply  was,  **becau8e  they  stack 
so  much  of  their  hay.  They  waste  enough  to 
build  all  the  bam  room  they  need."  This  is 
an  un(]uestiooable  f act.  A  few  years  since, 
m  ridmg  seven  miles  from  my  residence,  I 
counted  seventy  stacks  of  hay  in  view  from  tiie 
road,  as  I  passed  along,  averaging  five  tons,  I 
presume,  to  the  stack,  if,  as  some  assert, 
the  waste  in  stacking  be  one-third,— but  we 
will  put  it  at  one-fourth, — it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  calculate  what  the  loss  must  be  where 
the  practice  is  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  as 
it  has  been,  probably,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, ever  since  the  first  setUement  of  this  sec- 
tion. Does  not  this  fact  indicate  a  lack  of 
brains  somewhere  P 

Another  fact.  All  around  me  I  see  farmers 
selling  hay  to  be  pressed  and  sent  to  the  city 
markets.  This  is  done  more  or  less  year  after 
year.  Have  they  not  brains  enough  to  see 
that  this  is  a  ruinous  practice  ?    That  they  are 


impoverishing  their  farms  at  a  fearful  rate  P 
That  they  are  burning  their  candle  at  both 
endsP 

Again,  as  I  pass  along  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, I  notice  field  after  field  of  com  or  pota- 
toes so  overrun  with  weeds  that  not  hall  a  crop 
can  be  realized.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
old  adage,  that  *'one  year's  seeding  makes 
seven  year's  weeding,"  what  a  task  have  such 
farmers  before  them !  It  shows  a  sad  lack  of 
brains  for  a  farmer  to  plow  and  manure,  and 
put  m  his  seed,  and  then  allow  the  weeds  to 
rob  him  of  his  crop.  Cultivate  only  what  you 
can  do  thoroughly  and  well,  is  the  true  com- 
mon-sense method.  Tet  how  few  fanners 
practice  upon  itP  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in 
other  States,  but  in  Vermont  it  is  a  rare  thing 
that  we  find  a  perfectly  eltan  crop  of  any  kind. 
This  ought  not  so  to  be,  and  would  not  be,  if 
farmers  would  only  put  a  sufficient  amount  of 
brains  into  their  business.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  weed  question  is  a  difficult  one  to 
deal  with.  Weeds  are  hard  to  kill.  Some 
kinds,  I  confess,  I  have  found  hitherto  more 
than  a  match  for  me.  Therefore  I  am  disposed 
to  be  quite  charitable  towards  my  brother 
farmers  when  I  see  the  weeds  letting  the  mas- 
tery of  their  crops.  Some  insist  that  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  weeds  is  to  keep  your  lands  so 
poor  that  they  won't  grow.  But  I  rather  think 
that  would  not  be  a  very  profitable  method, 
and  I  would  suggest  a  better  ope.  Make  your 
land  as  rich  as  possible ;  and  then  when  the 
weeds  show  themselves,  apply  the  following 
compound,  viz :  Brains,  all  you  hsve  to  spare ; 
muscle,  all  yon  can  muster.  Tliis  method  is 
not patentea,  and  all  who  read  this  article  are 
at  lit)erty  to  apply  it  to  their  fields  persistently 
until  these  terrible  pests  of  the  farm  are  ex* 
terminated. 

I  don't  know,  Messrs.  Editors,  where  I 
should  find  a  stopping  place,  if  I  should  go 
on  presenting  facts  which  have  a  hearing  on 
my  subject.  I  see  them  all  around  me, — even 
on  my  own  farm.  Some  may  perhaps  say, 
''Physician,  heal  thyself."  Well,  I  wish  I 
could.  Be  it  understood  &do  not  profess  to 
be  overstocked  with  brains ;  but  I  have  enough 
to^  see  where  I  and  my  brother  farmers  often 
miss  it. 

There  is  one  faet,  however,  having  a  bear- 
ing on  my  subject,  which  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  my  mind  just  now  and  has 
done  for  some  years;  and  that  is,  the  in- 
difiference,  if  not  opposition,  with  which  the 
great  majoritv  of  our  Vermont  far  jicrs  look 
upon  our  Agncultural  College.  An  tffort  on 
the  part  of  some  has  been  made  to  get  up  a 
Farmers'  Convention  or  Institute,  similar  to 
those  held  in  some  of  the  other  New  England 
States,  the  jfMSt  winter ;  but  the  effort  failed — 
public  opimon  among  our  farmers  not  being 
ri^  for  such  a  movement.  1  am  aware  that 
this  does  not  speak  well  for  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  of  onr  Vermont  farmers.  But 
so  it  is.    For  onet  being  a  Vermonter,  '*to 
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the  manor  born,^*  I  confess  to  not  a  little  mor- 
tification in  view  of  snch  a  state  of  things. 
When  a  fanner  is  not  disposed  to  use  what 
brains  he  professes  to  have,  and  does  not 
seem  to  care  whether  his  sons  learn  to  use 
theirs  intelligently  in  the  operations  of  the 
farm,  some  might  be  led  to  doubt  whether  he 
had  any  brains  at  all. 

I  wi^^h  some  of  yonr  able  correspondents 
from  Vermont  would  rake  up  this  matter  and 
give  it  a  thorough  ventilation. 

Ukcle  John. 

ChariotU,  F2.,  1869. 


For  ike  K€»  England  Farwter, 
BABCK  or  A 


iir  b: 

Well,  farmer  Roods,  I  have  been  for  years 
following  this  slavish  life  of  a  mechanic, — go- 
ing and  coming  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and 
having  saved  a  few  dollars,  I  want  to  try  a 
farm  and  take  comfort  in  my  old  age. 

That  is  very  singular,  Mr.  li^rry.  The 
fact  is,  when  farmers  get  to  your  age  they 
want  to  sell  their  farms  and  take  comfort  in 
villages ;  but  you  are  just  ready  to  buy. 

The  truth  is,  friend  Roods,  I  think  there  is 
no  investment  as  safe  as  real  estate.  No  fire 
can  bum,  and  no  man  can  steal  snch  property. 

The  farmers  don^t  b^slieve  it,  for  they  lend 
their  money  to  merchants  and  to  banks  or  cor- 
porations, so  that  others  can  manage  it  for 
them ;  and  the  sons,  seeini^  that  their  fathers 
have  no  faith  in  their  busmess,  invest  their 
talents  where  their  sires  invest  their  monej. 

Well,  Mr.  Roods,  do  you  know  of  a  rarm 
for  sale  ? 

Certainly,  Mr.  Berry.  Nearlv  every  farm 
in  my  neighborhood  can  be  bought ;  and  those 
who  most  desire  to  sell  will  sell  cheapest. 

What  are  some  of  the  prices  asked  P 

There  is  the  Smith  place,  at  $25  per  acre ; 
but  the  soil  is  somewhat  run  out,  the  walls 
and  fences  down,  and  buildings  poor.  Then 
there  is  widow  Brown*s  farm,  at  $100  per 
acre ;  in  good  condition  and  very  productive. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Roods,  that  1  had  best 
take  the  cheapest  place. 

If  that  is  so,  yon  will  surely  take  the  Brown 
farm. 

Why,  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  was 
$100  per  acre,  while  the  other  was  only  $25. 

Very  true ;  but  I  assure  you  that  in  farm 
ing  there  is  nothing  to  be  valued  higher  than 
a  productive  soil.  Where  can  >ou  get  fertil- 
izers to  enrich  the  poor  land  ?  Most  commer^ 
cial  manures  are  from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars 
per  ton,  and  stable  manures  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  pleasure :  and  while  you  are  experi- 
menting with  a  lew  acres,  jrour  grass  land  and 
pasture  is  almost  unprodnouve.  On  the  Brown 
farm,  however  blunderingly  yon  mny  goto 
work  on  your  tillage  land,  your  graas  will 
yield  bountifully,  and  the  tillage  is  already  in 
so  good  heart  that  a  slight  application  of  gu- 
ano or  superphosphate  would  give  a  start  to 


crops  that  the  soil  would  sustain  in  a  contin- 
uous growth,  so  that  every  acre  cultivated  will 
pav  for  itbelf  the  first  year,  and  the  other  land 
will  give  a  good  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested. 

I  am  not  convinced,  Mr.  Roods.  There  ia 
a  great  difference  in  the  price  of  these  farms, 
and  Mr.  Tucker  bought  a  farm  near  Peter^s 
Hill  for  $20  per  acre.  He  just  repaired  the 
walls,  painted  the  house,  hang  a  few  gates, 
white- washed  the  bam,  and  sold  the  farm  eo 
as  to  double  his  money. 

That  may  be,  Mr.  Berry ;  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  improving  a  farm  to 
sell  and  improving  one  for  a  home  to  get  a 
living  from.  That  far^n  of  which  you  speak 
would  not  produce  double  the  crops  at  the 
double  price.  My  advice  to  a  fanner  would 
be,  get  your  soil  fertile  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  the  good  crops  will  pay  for  good  buildings 
and  good  fences.  We  farmers  have  an  idea 
that  &e  crops  are  what  we  work  for,  what  we 
eat,  and  what  we  sell;  and  on  these  New 
England  farms,  if  the  soil  becomes  exhausted, 
a  little  guano  or  bone  dust  will  not  make  a 
rich  soil,  no  more  than  a  pint  of  milk  will 
make  a  pail  of  water  into  butter. 

Well,  Mr.  Roods,  1  wUl  look  at  the  farms 
you  mention ;  and  the  ideas  you  have  advanced 
will  be  considered.  j. 

ItMhwrg,  Vi.,  1869. 


THB  HAYIVG  BBABOS'. 

The  season  for  cutting  and  curing  the  grass 
crop  having  come  round  again,  we  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make  and  some  advice  to  give, 
which  may  be  of  service  to  farmer  friends.  In 
the  first  place  we  advise  to  begin  the  work  of 
cutting  gra«s  early.  This  we  especially  re- 
commend, if  the  hay  is  to  be  fed  to  milch  cows 
during  the  winter.  But  few  farmers  afe  cor- 
rectly informed  in  regard  to  the  great  valne 
of  eu^y  cut  hay  as  milk-producing  food.  We 
made  an  experiment  the  past  season  which 
proved  its  high  value  conclusively.  One  acre 
of  grass,  a  mixture  of  red-top  and  clover,  was 
cut  the  19th  day  of  June,  cured  in  two  days, 
taken  to  the  bam,  and  stored  upon  a  scaffold 
by  itself.  On  the  first  of  March  we  put  our 
herd  of  ten  milch  cows  upon  this  hay,  and  al- 
most immediately  the  increase  in  the  fiow  of 
mdk  amounted  to  ten  Quarts  per  day.  The 
hay  fed  to  them  up  to  the  first  of  March  was 
of  the  same  variety,  grown  upon  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  but  it  was  cut  in  Julv,  from  the 
middle  to  'he  last  of  the  month.  No  more  of 
the  eariynnit  hay  was  oonsimied ;  it  spent  as 
well,  lasted  as  long  as  the  later  cut.  It  was 
freah,  and  full  of  the  rich,  succulent  juices, 
dry,  but  petfectly  soluble.  The  money  value 
of  the  product  from  this  hay,  fed  to  ten  cows, 
was  greater  by  nearly  one  dollar  each  day, 
than  that  from  the  later  cut  If  hay  is  cu( 
eariy,  a  good  second  crop  is  almobt  certain  to 
be  secured,  and  this  adds  greatly  in  keeping 
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op  a  good  flow  of  ndlk  daring  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  advantages  of  catting  hay 
earlj  for  milch  cows  mast  not  be  overlooked. 
In  the  second  place  hay  mast  not  be  dried  too 
much.  We  state  hrre  wh  t  we  have  often  be- 
fore stated,  that,  if  grass  is  entirely  freed 
from  external  moisture,  as  that  in  the  form 
of  dew  and  rain,  it  will  cure  better  in  ihe 
maw  than  any  where,  dee,  provided  enough 
exposure  to  wind  and  sun  is  bad  to  cause  one* 
half  of  the  water  circulating  in  the  vessels  of 
the  plant  to  be  evaporated.  This  is  accom- 
plit<hed  in  six  or  eight  hours  of  favorable 
weather.  Hay  is  often  spoiled  by  storing^  it 
ivhen  it  holds  considerable  moisture  aru»mg 
from  dew  or  rain,  but  very  seldom  or  never 
when  it  holds  no  other  than  that  which  is  natu- 
ral to  the  circulating  juices.  These  are  im- 
portant facts  to  remember.  If  grass  is  cut 
early  in  the  mominff,  and  thoroughly  worked 
so  as  to  drive  off  aU  the  dew,  it  may  be  safely 
stored  the  same  day,  if  it  be  a  favorable  one. 
A  pound  of  over-dried  hay  is  worth  only  half 
as  much  as  that  which  is  properly  cared.  Do 
not  saturate  your  mows  with  eaU.  Salt  does 
not  preserve  hay.  Its  action  is  anfavorablc 
to  curing  hay  in  the  mow,  as  it  is  a  hyerome- 
tric  subbtance,  or  one  that  attracts  moisture. 
It  holds,  besides,  considerable  water  of  crys- 
talization,  and  this  affords  moisture,  and  helps 
defeat  the  end  had  in  view.  Wet  or  damp 
hay  will  keep  no  better  by  throwing  over  it 
salt ;  and,  when  this  sabstance  is  used  largely, 
it  is  upon  the  whole  injurious  to  animals  who 
are  compelled  to  eat  the  hay.  Who  amonc 
men  could  live  upon  '*salt  junk^^  continually  ? 
We  must  use  reason  and  sound  judgment  in 
all  our  proceedings.— ^os^on  Jour,  o/*  Chem- 
istry. 

PACKING  BUTTHB. 

A  few  years  since  a  dairyman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  had  been  particularly  unfor- 
tunate in  his  sales,  sent  for  a  noted  butter 
maker  to  learn  the  secret  of  making  a  high 
priced  article.  The  man  came  aiyl  looked 
over  the  premises,  and  the  only  advice  given 
was,  *'you  need  a  clean,  sweet,  well- venti- 
lated cellar  f  r  storine  butter,  and  it  must 
be  used  for  nothing  else.  Then  get  oak  fir- 
kins, heavy  hooped,  air  tight  and  made  just  as 
handsome  as  the  best  cooper  can  turn  them 
out.  You  need  not  change  in  your  proc((«s 
of  manufacture.  This  is  all  you  have  to  do, 
and  I  Will  warrant  you  success.^*  These  sug- 
gestions were  at  once  adopted  and  quick  sales, 
Gurge  prices  and  heavy  profits  were  the  result. 
That  dairy  has  now  an  enviable  reputation  and 
the  butter  's  eagerly  sought  after. 

A  dirty  looking  package  will  often  lose  a 
good  sale.  It  should  have  a  fresh,  clean, 
sweet  app'earance  when  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer t|^t  will  please  the  eye  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious. 

There  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  wood  that  are 
fit  to  pack  butter  in.    Wood  of  the  ash  is  ex- 


tensivelv  used  in  some  sections.  It  contains 
an  acid  veiy  objectionable  to  butter,  and 
should  be  reiected.  Spruce,  pine  and  gummy 
woods  are  often  used.  They  impart  a  disa- 
greeable flavor  to  the  butter.  White  oak 
uukkee  an  excellent  package,  but  the  wood 
should  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  using. 
Many  dairymen  mvariably  select  poor  packa^ 
ges  because  they  are  cheap.  To  save  a  few 
cents  on  the  package,  they  are  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  a  considerable  sum  on  the 
butter  which  is  to  fill  it.  If  sold  immediately 
however  the  loss  may  fall  on  somebody  else. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  great  care 
and  attention  is  required  of  the  butter  maker 
to  secure  a  product  that  will  go  into  the  market 
sweet  and  good.  In  prepariiig  firkins  and  tubs 
for  use,  boiling  water  should  be  poured  into 
them  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
fill  with  strong  brine  for  two  or  three  days, 
turn  out  and  rinse  with  pore  cold  water,  and 
rab  Uie  sides  with  pure  fine  salt.  Tubs  after 
being  fiUed  should  be  headed  and  brine  poured 
in  at  a  hole  in  the  top  so  as  to  fill  all  interven- 
ing spaces.  Firkins  when  filled  may  be  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  piece  of  muslin,  upon  which 
is  spread  a  layer  of  fine  salt  and  then  closed 
with  the  wooden  cover.  Store  in  a  clean, 
sweet,  well  ventilated  butter  cellar  until  ready 
for  market.— X  A.  Willard,  in  West.  Burai. 


In  reply  to  some  ques:  ions  propounded  by 
a  **Factory  Boy^*  in  relation  to  growing  wheat 
on  prairie  sod,  and  to  pnurie  farming  gen- 
erally, a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture  writes  as  follows : — 

Sod  la'd  nndoabtedly  produces  the  best 
wheat  grown  on  prairies.  It  should  be  bro- 
ken with  a  i^ixteen-iuch  plough  between  the 
first  of  June  and  the  nist  of  August.  If 
broken  bt^fore  this  time  the  grass  is  apt  to 
grow  up  through  the  sod  and  render  the 
ground  almost  worthless  for  wheat  or  any 
other  crop  without  another  b  caking;  if 
ploui^bed  laier  the  sod  does  not  rot  hufiiciently 
in  time  for  sowing.  It  requires  iour  yoke  of 
oxen  to  pull  sui-h  a  plough.  The  ground 
tihould  not  be  broken  more  than  tliree  or  four 
inches  deep.  It  bbould  be  harrowed  well 
with  a  heavy  hsrrow  in  September  and  sowed 
with  a  drill.  By  this  kind  of  p^^eparation,  sod 
wheat  seldom  fails,  and  generally  make^  the 
largest  returns ;  but,  boys,  you  can  bee  that 
it  takes  a  considerable  little  sum  of  money  to 
begin  such  farming,  and  to  carry  it  through 
properly,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  prairie 
farming. 

I  once  thought,  as  yon  seem  to  think,  it 
would  l>e  a  ver>  nice  thing  to  be  a  farmer  on 
a  prairie.  I  was  poor;  1  buppose  }ou  are; 
so  I  went  to  Illinois  and  tried  it  two  years. 
I  am  cu.ed,  as  doubtless  you  will  be,  if  you 
try  it.     That  portion  of  Illinois  (Coles  county) 
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in  which  I  settled,  was  mostly  ia  a  state  of 
nature,  and  it8  inhabitants  mostly  adventurers 
from  other  States,  who  finding  land  yerj 
cheap,  laid  out  all  their  money  m  lands,  and 
in  many  ii  stances  went  in  debt  largely  for 
real  estate.  The  consequences  were  that  no- 
body had  any  money  to  operate  upon— 
nothing  with  which  to  bnild  fences  or  erect 
suitable  necessary  buildings.  In  many  plaoes 
thej  attempted  to  farm  without  any  fencing, 
while  in  ethers  they  had  posts  driven  round 
and  one  plank  put  on.  With  stock  roaming 
over  the  praine,  you  mar  imagine  what  de* 
light  ful  work  we  had.  We  we:e  all  on  a 
level.  The  man  of  means  had  brought  him- 
self down  to  the  level  of  us  poor,  by  invest- 
ing his  all  in  lands,  and  he,  like  us,  bad  en- 
tailed upon  himself  "vexation  of  Fpirit;^^  and 
he,  like  us,  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  unable 
to  turn  anything  to  advantage ;  and  he,  like 
us,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  found  his  troubles 
and  his  debts  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. After  an  absence  of  ten  years  I  visited 
that  neighborhood  the  present  spring,  and 
found  some  of  my  old  neighbors,  arter  passing 
through  all  the  fears  of  **high  prioe^*  for 
farm  produce,  still  involved  in  debt  on  ac- 
count of  injudicious  investments  in  land,  as 
above  stated.  There  is  one  thing  you  may 
as  well  set  down  in  your  day  book,  and  that 
is:  No  one  can  succeed  in  farming  on  a 
prairie  without  capital ! 

You  may  a6k,  *' Where  shall  the  poor  go?*^ 
I  answer :  to  a  timbered  county,  where,  upon 
your  own  land,  grows  the  timber  to  miake 
your  own  fencing  and  your  own  buildings ; 
where  you  may,  if  you  are  not  proud,  even 
erect  your  own  dwelling  without  any  outlay 
except  for  the  naib  which  tack  it  together. 


Chbese  as  Food. -—-We  remarked  not  long 
since  upon  the  superior  nutritive  qualities  of 
,  this  food,  as  proved  by  the  experience  of  la- 
borers in  certain  countries,  where  it  forms  the 
strongest  staff  of  life.  We  have  since  ob- 
served certain  researches  of  a  French  chemist, 
Charles  Mene  of  Lille,  from  which  we  learn 
that  certain  cheeses  specified  as  Dutch,  Grny- 
ere  and  Roquefort,  contain  from  26  to  40  per 
cent,  of  nitrogenized  matters,  which  are  con- 
sidered the  most  highly  nutritive  constituents 
of  food.  Consequently  these  cheeses  are 
from  25  to  100  per  cent,  more  nutritive  than 
bread  or  meat,  which  is  set  down  at  22  per 
cent,  of  nitroeen.  In  the  combustible  or  fatty 
elements  for  neating  the  body  by  respiration, 
cheese  yields  only  to  butter  and  other  fats. 
A^in  in  point  of  mineral  nutrition,  cheese  is 
found  pre-eminent,  containing  seven  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  whereas  meat  and  br^ 
contain  only  one  per  cent.  The  very  rich- 
ness of  this  article,  however,  prejudices  its 
utility  in  delicate  stomachs,  where  it  is  often 
found  indigestible.  The  strongest  food  suits 
only  the  strongest  digestion.    The  attention 


now  given  to  an  improved  and  increased  man- 
ufacture of  cheese  is  justified,  and  will  natu- 
rally be  stimulated  by  these  facts. — Scientific 
Amnrican. 


BZTBACT8  AND  BBFLISB. 


COLOBINO  0HEB8B  WITH  ANHOTTO. 

I  commenced  twenty  years  ago  to  make  cheese, 
and  have  made  more  or  less  every  year  since.  We 
have  found  a  ready  sale  at  the  highest  market 
price  and  have  never  used  any  coloring;  but  as  I 
rather  like  to  be  in  fsMhion,  I  think  I  will  try  a 
little  this  year  if  it  can  be  obtained  readily. 

Please  inform  roe  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  what  is  used  to  give  cheese  the  fa«>hionabIe 
color,  when  applied,  whether  in  the  milk  or  cord, 
and  how  much  to  use,  and  oblige  a  Maine  farmer's 
wife.  H.  A. 

Oxford  Co,,  He,,  1869. 

Bbxakks.  — The  foregoing  inqniry  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  D.  W.  Hey  wood,  of  Barre,  Mass., 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Fakm bk  of  last 
week  on  the  cheese  dairies  of  that  town,  who  has 
kindly  and  promptly  famished  the  following  com- 
munication, which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  only  an 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Mrs.  H.  A.,  but  a  brief 
description  of  the  whole  process  of  cheese  making. 
Mr.  H.  says  the  Id  formation  was  obtained  ftrom  an 
intelligent  cheesemaker,  who  has  had  chaige  of 
one  of  the  Barre  factories  ftom  its  very  start,  and 
is  therefore  reliable. 

Mr.  HeffiDood^t  JRq»/y.— When  the  morning's  and 
evenfaig's  milk  are  united,  strain  the  evening's 
milk  and  cool  it  with  ice,  or  with  cold  well  water, 
which  may  be  done  by  placing  the  pails  in  tobs 
partially  filled  with  cold  water.  In  the  morning 
take  off  the  cream,  mix  with  it  twice  the  quantity 
of  new  milk.  Add  warm  water  enough  to  raise  It 
to  the  temperature  of  96^.  Rub  annotto  through 
a  silk  cloth  BoiBcient  to  make  the  curd  of  rich 
cream  color.  Put  sufficient  rennet  into  it  to  curd 
in  twenty  minutes.  The  curd  thus  formed  is  vig- 
orously  stirred  afttr  it  has  been  raised  to  the  tem- 
perature of  85°.  To  attain  this  temperature,  use 
a  vessel  of  warm  water,  or  add  warm  water  to  it, 
as  by  putting  it  over  the  fire  the  least  burning  wiil 
spoil  the  cheese.  While  the  curd  is  setting,  cover 
with  a  doth  to  prevent  the  snr£aoe  from  cooling. 
One-fourth  pound  salt  to  twenty  pounds  cheese  is 
considered  the  right  seasoning.  Express  ail  the 
whey. 

At  cheese  factories  the  annotto  is  first  dissolved 
in  water,  and  then  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of 
lye.  In  consequence  of  the  adulterations  in  annoto 
there  will  be  found  a  great  difference  in  this  arti- 
cle, so  that  no  rule  can  be  given  in  regard  to  a 
definite  quantity,  and  the  eye  alone  must  be  the 
guide.  The  superiority  of  factory  cheese  over  that 
mannfiictured  at  home,  lies  in  the  Atct  that  every 
process  throughout  is  done  well,  or,  in  the  vernac- 
ular of  cheese-making,  the  curd  is  "welt  cooked.*' 
There  is  now  some  degree  of  competition  between 
rival  flurries  to  obtain  the  largest  number  of 
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p<mndfl  of  cheese  ftom  a  glTen  qaantlty  of  milk ; 
80  that  U  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  whej  is 
tally  expressed.  Such  cheeses  prematorelj  soar 
and  become  unfit  for  the  table.  Private  dairies 
may  yet,  therefore,  t>ear  off  the  palm. 

Mr.  Willard  while  in  Bngland  visited  an  annotto 
mannftustorer,  whose  preparation  is  regarded  as 
the  best  in  that  country.  After  conversing  with 
him  and  with  some  London  chemists,  he  concluded 
that  all  preparations  of  the  article  depend  rather 
on  its  purity  than  on  the  preparation.  All  the 
best  £  Dgl  i^h  annotto  is  cut  with  potash.  To  obtain 
a  pure  article  be  advises  that  it  be  purchased  of  a 
reliable  person  who  is  a  good  Judge  of  it. 

The  American  Cyclopssdla  says  that  annotto,  a 
word  which  is  variously  spelled,  is  the  name  of  a 
"red  coloring  matter  extracted  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  seeds  of  an  evergreen  plant  called  the 
&MNI  oreUana,  .Dissolved  in  an  alkali,  as  a  crude 
pearlash,  its  color  changes  to  orange.  It  is  more 
adulterated  than  almost  any  other  article  of  com- 
merce. It  has  been  purchased  containing  over 
sixty  per  cent  of  chalk,  and  is  often  contaminated 
with  red  lead,  so  that  cheese  colored  with  it  lias 
been  made  poisonous." 

At  the  late  convention  of  cheese-makers  at  Elgin, 
111.,  the  suttJect  of  coloring  cheese  was  discussed. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wilder,  of  EvaosviUe,  Wis.,  said,  *'the 
practice  of  coloring  milk  or  cheese,  which  is  done 
by  most  cheese-makers  East  and  West,  is  not  only 
useleis,  as  it  adds  no  improvement  to  the  cheese 
in  richness  or  flavor,  but  is  a  waste  of  money, 
more  so  than  is  generally  calculated,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  coloring  matter,  which  is 
now  no  small  item,  the  alkali  necessarily  used  to 
dissolve  the  annotto  in  its  preparation  for  the  milk, 
neutralizes  a  considerable  part  of  the  rennet,  so 
that  more  must  be  used  to  coagulate  the  milk  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.** 

Others  followed  with  shnilar  remarks;  and  the 
only  defence  of  its  use  was  based  on  the  demands 
of  the  consumer,  who  requires  that  his  cheese 
shall  have  a  rich  dandelion-butter  appearance. 

CULTITATIOir  OF  O&AKBBXSIBS. 

Can  you  or  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Fabmsh 
inform  me  whether  it  is  profitable  growing  cran- 
berries ?  I  have  a  number  of  acres  of  swamp  land 
tbat  can  be  flowed.  Some  say  it  is  very  profitable 
on  land  so  situated.  If  so,  I  intend  to  try  an  acre 
next  season,  and  would  like  to  be  informed  through 
the  Fahmbr  about  the  mooe  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  vines  and  the  setting  of  them  out 
and  where  I  can  get  them,  &c.       C.  P.  Luthbb. 

North  Dorteif  Vt.,  June  23, 1809. 

Rbmakxs.— We  mail  to  your  address  copies  of 
the  Nbw  Enolaxd  Fabmbb  containing  Mr.  Hei^ 
sey's  articles  on  cranberries,  thinking  that  you 
may  be  one  of  the  many  new  subscribers  that 
have  been  added  to  our  list  recently.  If  you  are 
entirely  inexperienced  in  the  cultivation  of  cran- 
berries, would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  with  a 
small  patch  at  first?    Cranberry  vines  are  sold 


eveiy  year  by  those  who  make  a  business  of  sell- 
log  them,  but  might  not  enough  be  learned  and 
enough  be  saved  by  digging  your  own  vines,  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  Journey  to  the  nearest  cran- 
berry patch  lh>m  which  you  can  contract  for  a 
supply?  Cnmbenj  raising,  like  all  other  kinds 
of  business,  is  a  trade,  and  whoever  goes  at  it  must 
serve  an  apprenticeship.  There  is  no  royal  road 
10  maooiWB  in  any  thing* 

OHBAP  PAnnr  pob  babkb.— ooal  tab  fob  boofs. 

I  would  like  to  ioqubre  through  the  Fabmbb 
how  to  make  a  cheap  kind  of  paint  to  paint  barns 
and  outbuildings,  that  will  be  durable  and  look 
well,  so  that  a  poor  man  that  happens  to  have  a 
good  bam  can  have  it  painted.  In  this  vicinity 
tbev  use  mostly  the  Brandon  paint ;  but  it  soon 
looks  old,  and  in  order  to  keep  a  building  looking 
well  it  must  be  put  on  often,  which  makes  it  about 
as  expensive  in  the  end  as  white  lead. 

Is  it  profitable  to  put  coal  tar  on  the  shingles  to 

{treserve  them,  and  bow  often  must  it  be  applied  to 
on?  shingles  to  keep  them  from  wearing  out  ? 
Cabot,  Vt.,  June  22, 1869.  C.  M.  Fisueb. 

Rbmabks.— No  paint,  we  believe,  withstands 
**the  tooth  of  time**  better  than  Vedetian  red. 
There  are  houses  in  some  country  towns  painted 
red  so  long  a  time  ago  that  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  and  they  look 
fresh  to  this  day.  The  wood  is  admirably  pre- 
served, and  appears  as  though  it  would  not  need 
another  coat  of  paint  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  come.  But,  then,  wlio  would  have  iueh  a  color, 
on  house  or  bam,  some  people  would  say  ?  To 
our  eye  it  does  not  look  badly  when  the  trimmings 
receive  a  shade  somewhat  different  firom  the  body 
of  the  building.  In  point  of  economy,  there  is 
probably  nothing  better.  We  would  not  shock  the 
taste  of  any  one  by  advising  the  use  of  red  paint 
on  a  house  or  bam,  but  think  we  could  live  com- 
fortably in  a  house  so  painted,  all  other  things  be- 
ing agreeable. 

For  a  cheap,  white,  tilver  or  pearl  gray  *'paint," 
a  correspondent  of  the  Nbw  Enolahd  Fabmbb 
gave,  a  few  years  ago,  the  following  receipt  for  mak- 
ing a  composition  which  he  had  used  and  found 
to  be  durable,  cheap,  and  economical  :^Skim  milk, 
two  quarts ;  fresh  slacked  lime,  eight  ounces ;  lin- 
seed oil,  six  ounces ;  white  Burgundy  pitch,  two 
ounces;  Spanish  white,  three  pounds.  The  lime 
to  be  slacked  in  water,  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
mixed  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  milk.  The  oil  in 
which  the  pitch  is  previously  dissolved  to  be  add- 
ed a  little  at  a  time;  then  the  rest  of  the  milk, 
and  afterwards  the  Spanish  white.  This  quantity 
is  sufficient  for  twenty-seven  square  yards,  two 
coats.  If  a  particle  of  blue  be  added,  or  if  this 
blue  be  combhied  with  a  slight  portion  of  black,  a 
silver  or  pearl  gray  will  be  obtained.  The  addi- 
tkm  of  raw  umber  will  make  a  brown.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  stirred  in  the  bucket  while 
using. 

Petroleum,  bensine,  &c.,  have  been  tried,  for 

dark  paints  with  various  success.    Some  complain 

I  that  it  does  not  harden  properly.   The  editor  of 
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the  Comilry  OttUIemim  hu  nwd  petrolcaiiL  with 
good  lacieM.  He  •dvisei  tha  api>lication  of  r 
cou  of  Itftbt  petnilcDni  akmc  S»t,  and  then  aftn' 
fbiT  moDlhii  giro  a  coiit  uf  the  beamier  petruleuii 
mixed  viilh  the  ochres  or  oihet  paiot.  U«  hai 
wen  Each  ft  coat  oa  a  b«ni  of  lis  7tan'  tliiiding, 
hard  and  nnchsngod.  It  la  recommmdodfurroofl 
aa  well  u  for  (he  tldss  of  baildlaK>- 

Wllb  coal  car  on  shlnftlia  we  hate  had  do  axpe- 
ileoce.  TbaAmeiieimAgrieHllurutnijs,ti)(mtltei 
g»a  or  coal  tar  became  abandunt  It  <ra«  ntlliied  in 
many  ways,  and  more  or  leis  aa  paint  fur 
and  metala.  Upon  metals  it  gradaally  dried  and 
fiirmed  a  varalth-like  Buirui^e  Utile  acted 
the  weather.  On  wood  a  elmllar  sorfaca  waa 
formed,  hat  not  aliogetfaer  by  eTi^oratlun,  for 
portion  nf  the  tar  strnck  in.  and  thoogh  II  looked 
well  ("black,  but  coinely"),  lb«  malt  proved 
when  exposed  to  moisture,  ur-coated  wood 
would  abBorb  It  more  or  leii,  and  gfnerJlly  decay 
qaicker  than  ir  not  coated  at  all.  Thin  is  the  cft«e 
probably  when  ebingle  rooh  are  coaled  with  tar. 
The  practice  I*  now  generally.  If  not  tiDi*erMUy, 


more  rain  uul  deet,  and  It  looking  qalte 
igh  the  crop  may  not  be  quite  ■•  faea*r 
j  as  1a«t  year.  He  mentlooa  paiticalarly  iome 
[  aplemild  looking  grau  on  tb«  rarm  of  Warren 
Perclval,  Esq.,  of  Vaaaalboro',  whl^  wu  ettimatol 
at  two  lonii  per  acie,— ibe  ruuli  of  good  maoago- 
menC  and  high  manuring. 


With  the  exception  of  hay,  tbe  crop*  in  this  aec- 
tlon  look  irry  promii-lng,  and  are  at  leMt  a  week 
in  adriuice  of  same  time  liul  year.  Tbouidi  wu 
have  had  llille  lery  warm  weather,  vegctaiiua  Is 
pa -hing  along  Tery  hnt.  We  arebaTlngplunl)- of 
rain,  ami  tarintni  are  baay  thinning  out  ''the  tares 
that  hpring  np  to  choke"  tbe  plants,  preparatory 
to  the  approaching  haying  season.  In  eonaequence 
lit  wlniur-kiLlIng,  hay  will  be  rather  li>{ht.  There 
is  very  ilitle  olii  nay  on  '  '  "  -■-■---■'-'--'■■ 
be  hEld  OE 


ningw 


>  be  fed 


The  farmen  or  Sanfurd.  (bongh  perhaps  rather 
behind  aumu  uC  their  nrlahbori  In  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  tlock,  are  moving  in  tha  right  di- 
rectum. Durbam  and  their  grades  are  taking  the 
pliice  or  "scrubs."  Still,  Turners  are  •omeohal 
discouraged  by  the  probability  of  low  prices  for 
stock  ihia  fall. 

Whi'ai  tnough  to  furnish  their  own  bmiliea 
with  flour  is  raided  by  many  of  the  farmers  here, 
and  foma  hare  a  little  to  sell.  The  crop  avera^ea 
about  twenty  Uuohcla  per  acre,  one  year  with  an- 
Oiher.  and  the  crop  ttiis  year  promises  to  be  a  fiilr 
one  Toough  tbe  farms  are  not  larne,  the  soil  Is 
g>«d,  and  lew  iarming  lowos  In  New  £ugUiid  can 
ibow  better  hulldlngH  than  8anfotd. 

The  township  comprioes  atwnl  HRy-iIx  sqnire 
mlks,  anil  ia  BiiuHttd  on  the  Uoihbiu  river,  wulch 
tbau){h  unly  twenty  miles  in  lengih,  furaishes 
twelve  good  water  privileges.  Tbere  an  two  yll- 
logen  In  the  town ;  itanfurJ  Centre  aud  dpnograle, 

ton  mill  wUh  Vi6  looms ;  tbe  sboi:  factory  ol  Messrs. 
Cuuimings,  empiuylns  about  100  men  and  glrla ;  a 
taw,  nhinsla  and  dspboard  mill,  a  Sour  mill,  &c., 
with  tome  ten  sio res.  two  churches,  &c  Tbe  vlJ. 
logc  U  oduruud  Hitli  (iue  tbulfl  irccs,  and  greatly 

Sp'M^ol*,'  Ut.,  JuAt  26,  ISSe.  ZU(. 

Rrhahks.— Oar  correapondent,  "H.  C.  P.," 
writing  at  Garland,  Penobscot  Count?,  aays  that 
M  tbere  was  plenty  of  snow  In  that  section,  but 
winter,  grass  did  not  k Inter  kill  as  in  tbe  more 
■Duthern  pail  of  the  Slate,  icbcre  there  was  less 


The  Jagged  tops  of  many  chlmneya  thst  wa 
see  remind  ai  of  the  sailor  wbo,  while  liKtcnlng 
to  tbe  wallings  of  a  tempest  as  It  played  ationg 
the  ahrouds  of  bit  ship  in  the  open  sea,  pitied  the 
poor  landsmen  whoso  heada  were  exposed  to  fall- 
ing bricks  and  O'bcr  perils  by  land  In  sncb  aetorm: 
But  the»e  fugitive  bricks  sometimes  bl[  Insldo  aa 
well  aa  outalde  of  Ihe  chimney ;  and  thn)  not  only 
endanger  those  out-lde  of  the  ballding,  bnt  by 
clogging  np  the  flue  obslmct  the  draaght  and  lUi 
tbe  Interior  with  snohe.  To  remedy  all  theia 
evils,  Ur.  E.  Hyilck,  of  Oioton  JunOhn,  HMa., 


has  invented  and  patented  a  canlmn  chimney  c^i, 
which  being  made  in  sections,  corresptmding  to 
the  length  of  bricks,  ia  adapted  to  chimneys  of  all 
slses.  The  sections  being  flimly  locked  together 
eecnre  the  chimney. head  eSbctnally.  They  are 
cheap,  durable,  and,  as  will  b«  seen  by  tbe  above 
tltnslrmtlon,  are  neat  and  onuunental. 


'   neighbors   had  a  c 
-— * t.veryn 


the  orldce.    It  aeemed  to  ae 

sqneeaed  no  milk  could  be   obtained.    Variaua 

methods  were  tried,  such  ae  Inserting  quilli,  knit* 

ting  needles,  fte.    These  seemed  to  imtaie.    It 

finally  got  to  Inflamed  and  sore  (bathe  wad  obliged 

to  dry  thecow,  wtileh  was  fiwioneil  and  euld  for 

beef. 

Us  purchased  another  valnable  cow  to  take  her 
place,  and  in  aboni  a  roitnlght  after  she  calved  she 
was  taken  in  precltely  tbe  same  way  ai  the  other. 
Any  amount  of  squeeali>g  would  not  brtog  a  drop 
of  milk.  A  qulil  was  iuserted  as  befLini:  Uni  It 
was  very  palnrul,  and  Ittook  two  of  a*  10  perform 
operation.  It  was  evident  that  unless  coaia 
T  method  could  be  devised  tbe  milk  woald 
eike,  aod  tbe  bag.  and  petbaps  tbe  eow,  be  spoiled. 

I  then  ordered  for  bloi  one  of  Barlaod's  BuclUh 
Cow-mliklng  TuIies,  wblib  came  piumpily  by  re- 
turn mall  at  acoetor  forty  cents.  Fart  of  tbe  hag 
was  by  this  time  Inflamed  and  tbe  milk  had  begun 
to  curdle.  Ihe  tube  was  inaerted  without  the 
least  pain  or  trouble,— the  cow  never  wincing.  It 
required  a  little  prvasnte  at  tirst  to  remove  tbe 
curdled  milk,  but  altera  ard*  It  mo  treuly  untd 
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thai  part  of  the  bag  was  oompletelv  evaenated. 
The  tube  waa  used  for  two  weeks,  when  the  teat 
became  all  Hght,  and  remains  so  ai  the  present 
time.  These  tubes  are  silver  plated,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  shonld  be  in  the  hands  of  erery 
ftirmer,  as  many  times  their  cost  can  fhrqnently 
be  saved  by  having  them  at  hand  when  needed. 

Cows  frequently  lacerate  their  teats  while  in  the 
pasture,  and  every  time  they  are  millLed,  the  wound 
u  torn  open  afrefcii ;  consequently  it  Is  a  long  time 
healing.  The  operation  of  milking  is  also  painful 
to  the  tow,  and  t>he  will  tiot  give  down  her  milk 
freely ;  so  that,  many  times,  the  flow  is  consider- 
ably decreaMcd  by  the  time  the  teat  is  well.  This 
can  all  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  one  of  these  little 
tnbes.  8.  C.  Pattbb. 

Warner,  Y.  ff.,  Jufy  5, 1809. 

ASRB8  OK  WHEAT.— D&T  0&A88  IN  A  PASTimB. 

Do  yon  advise  the  use  of  ashes  on  wheat  fields  ? 
If  sOt  how  shonld  it  lie  applied  } 

I  have  a  pasture  that  has  srown  np  for  several 
years,  and  become  so  thickly  covered  with  the 
dead  and  withered  grass  that  my  <»ttle  wont  feed 
it.  What  is  the  best  remedy  ?  Would  yon  advise 
burning  it  over  ?  A  Yotnio  rABMBB. 

BiteJ^eUL,  Me,,  1869. 

Rbmabbs.— Sow  ten  bushels  per  acre  of  wood 
ashes  on  your  wheat  field  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed.  Scarcely  anything  would  be  better.  Scatter 
by  hand,  broadcast. 

Cut  the  bushes,  if  there  are  any,  and  burn  over 
the  pasture.  Then  scatter  a  bushel  or  two  of 
plaster  of  parts  to  the  acre,  and  on  that  a  little 
white  and  red  clover  seed,  together  with  a  small 
qaantity  of  timothy  and  red  top  seed,  and  harrow 
the  whole  in.  If  your  labors  are  favored  by  the 
deason  yon  will  need  large  milk  pails  next  sum- 
mer. 

black-lbo. 

The  loss  of  five  calves  by  Black-leg,  mentioned 
ty  your  correspondent  "Luther,"  of  North  Dorset, 
vt.,  in  March  last,  would  not  have  been  thought 
an  uncommon  occurrence  m  the  higher  partd  of 
Virginia  near  the  Alleghany  mountains  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  nor  is  it  very  uncommon  to  hear 
ofaftw  dying  almost  every  year  now.  But  the 
disease  is  better  understood  there  now  than  it  was 
then.  Ic  is  oouHidered  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
produced  by  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  flesh, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  quality 
of  the  food  of  the  animal ;  that  is,  such  sudden 
tUscreaae,  or  increase  in  flesh,  as  Is  most  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  fhll  or  spring.  Formerly  that 
difcease  was  quite  common  at  both  seasons  in  that 
region.  Ii  was  then  customary  for  ikrmers  to 
summer  m6re  stock  than  they  could  winter  well ; 
consequently  as  It  was  taken  in  the  fall  from  their 
new  and  luxuriant  grass  fields,  their  animals  often 
shrunk  much  in  flesh,  and  sometimes  mddenlif; 
then  la  thu  spring  when  the  stock,  after  being  badly 
wintered,  was  all  at  once  turned  on  rank  grass  they 
would  often  gain  rapidly.  Hence  losses  from 
Black-leg  were  common  both  spring  and  fall. 

This  disease  was  the  greatest  difllcnlty  in  raising 
stock  that  the  people  had  to  contend  with  there  at 
that  time.  I  have  known  in  the  bounds  of  my  ac- 
quaintance more  than  one  hundred  to  die  in  one 
full,  or  in  early  winter.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  two  or  three  counties  more  than  a  thousand 
were  lost  yearly.  Some  persons  almost  gave  up 
ihe  idea  of  raising  Slock.  After  a  while  the  canie 
was  better  understood  and  people  began  to  take 
better  care  of  their  stock  in  the  fall  and  winter, 


and  such  losses  became  less  Anequent.  Black-leg 
is  seldom  spoken  of  now,  except  in  connection  with 
the  remark  that  **tliat  man  is  too  careless  with  his 
stock ;"  especially  is  this  remark  used  in  the  fall 
season. 

I  have  known  my  father  to  lose  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  one  fkll,  and  at  other  times  a  less  number,  all  of 
Black-leg.  But  after  we  come  to  know  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  we  were  well  a.^sured 
that  it  was  all  for  want  of  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  this  is  now  anlversaliy  believed  to  be  the 
only  cause  of  the  diMcase. 

It  in,  though,  much  harder  to  guard  against  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  flesh  in  the  spring, 
than  in  the  fhll ;  but  then  it  is  not  near  so  likely  to 
rOHult  fatally  at  this  season  as  in  the  fall. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  that  in  Idter  years  it  has 
been  common  to  use  sulphur,  saltpetre,  or  copperas, 
with  salt,  and  fVeqnently  soot,  ashes  and  lime,  as 
preventives,  especially  when  first  turned  on  fresh 
grass  in  spring,  and  also  profuse  bleeding.  This 
practice  of  bleeding  arose  mostly  from  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  found  to  relieve  some  cased  after  an 
attack  of  the  disease.  I  have  lost  many  animals 
by  the  Black-ieg,  but  do  nit  remember  of  a  single 
case  of  my  own  that  recovered.  I  did,  however, 
know  of  one  very  bad  case,  where  the  hind  leg  of 
a  calf  was  ripped  open  for  more  than  a  foot,  and 
salt  put  in ;  the  calf  lived  and  got  well ;  which  I 
could  not  have  believed  had  I  not  seen  it  myself. 

West  Virginia,  June,  1869.  j.  h.  b. 

Rbmabx8.«— This  disease  Is  called  black  quarter 
in  England,  and  charbon  in  Prance.  It  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  d*.sease  called  Anthrax,  a  Greek 
word,  meaning  coaL  Mr.  Murray,  the  Yeterinaiy 
editor  of  the  Western  Rural  says,  "it  U  character- 
ized by  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  blood  and  tis- 
snes  of  the  aflbcted  part.  The  tissues  and  blood  of 
the  part  alllBCted  become  much  darker  in  color,  and 
thb  has  led  to  the  term  anthrax  being  applied  to 
maladies  of  this  nature."  He  agrees  with  our  cor- 
respondent as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  saya 
it  makes  its  appearance  suddenly,  and  Is  first  indi- 
cated by  the  animal  being  lame  in  one  of  Its  legs. 
On  pressing  the  skin  of  the  aflbcted  quarter  a 
crackling  sound  Is  produced,  and  on  the  skin  being 
Incised  black  colored  blood  Issues  from  the  wound. 
He  also  quotes  Prof.  Bouley,  who  has  made  the 
most  recent  Investigations  on  the  sutytct.  The 
Proftosor  says  that  the  blood  in  this  disease  under- 
goes a  change  rendering  it  almost  identical  with 
putrid  blood.  He  recommends  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal use  of  carbolic  acid.  In  using  this  medicine 
he  advises  that  incisions  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
length  shonld  be  made  through  the  skin  of  the 
afi^ected  quarter,  and  that  the  incisions  should  be 
washed  with  a  solution  composed  of  half  an  ounce 
of  carbolic  acid  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  acid 
shonld  be  given  Internally  twice  a  day  in  drachm 
doses,  each  dose  being  given  in  a  quart  of  cold, 
water. 

TO  BBLXBTB  OHOXBD  CATTLB. 

In  looking  over  your  last  Issue  I  see  a  remedy,, 
taken  lYom  the  Cotadry  Gentleman,  to  relieve* 
choked  cattle,  which  prompts  me  to  write  to  yon. 
I  think  if  e^s  were  given,  as  recommended,  it 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  relieve  them  by  death,  if 
the  animal  were  choked  by  a  potato  or  apple,  as 
I  the  swaUowiag  pipe  being  stopped  up,  anfthin^ 
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tamed  IntothemoDthmDat  go  down  tbe  brMih- 
plpe.  *rbich  mn-l  caaie  BiiBiKatlon.  I  will  give 
you  my  way  li>  relieve  I'huknil  Calilc.  If  Ihe  snb- 
Btaote  ibai  they  Kre  chuKcU  wiili  ia  ■l>Ljve  Ibe 
liH^hei.  *o  chM  70a  can  (bel  It,  plara  your  hindii 
hark  of  it,  and,  wlib  your  thumba  un  eacb  tide  of 
li,  neoUr  anil  grwiually  sboie  ft  up  and  out.  I 
have  TclieTcd  a  grev,  raany,  uid  have  never  tried 
1q  a  cue  but  what  1  wai  bui^cre^rul. 

Levi  Datekfobt. 
Coltrain,  Uau.,  Jutu  W,  ISO). 


1   good,   for 


KilbuU 


t    )1    kno 


1  whkh    will    Itill 


II  unly  bave  a  llitle  pailencB.  erery 
mil  will  L-iiuio  H«»y  Id  tbetiaturjlcoarseofihlnlta. 
and  until  tbe  lionit  is  Inrned  out  to  unit,  during 
the  Kttson  wlicn  ibe  ceatrua  deposit!  lU  «ggi,  be 
oill  ncviT  have  anutlier  in  tiia  hiouiatb. 

The  atlruM  (gui  cjmes  unt  frum  the  pnpm  acaU 
In  the  Tuiudlc  and  liUer  part  of  gummer,  vtrylng 
Bccordlni^  to  tne  seaaon,  luiil  ibe  female  soon  tluda 
tbe  propur  nidus  lur  her  eggs  in  the  bair  uf  ihs 
nearest  hur>e  turned  out  togroaa.    bhe  luaniures  to 


GncIoBed  in  box  you  will  find  tivowormii,  a  ram- 
pie  of  the  kind  of  niBTiy  that  barepasaed  my  horte 
wiihla  the  last  few  daya.  What  kind  are  ibev,  I 
wbat  do  tbpy  originate  horn,  and  what  Khali  I  do  { 
to  cct  rid  of  tbeni  >  A  tJUHBCKiHBB. 

Qaidnick,  R.  I.,  Jalf  2,  DIGS.  j 

RBMiinEii.—The  areclmena  sent  are  bota.  We  ' 
copy  ihc  lotlowlng  excellent  Ithistratlon  of  a  croup 
of  boU  altacbed  U>  tbe  atotnurb  of  a  horse,  and  a 
full  biatory  of  ibo  Bot,  from  "blonfliange,  McClure 
and  Harvey  on  the  Horse,"  a  very  comiilcle  work, 
recently  published  by  Porter  &  Coacei,  Fblladel- 
pbla:—  I 

n;  of  the  ailna  rqm,  n  Sp«c1c9  of  gadBT. 


dinary  tiiction  will  git 


bIJea.    Htre  Ibey  remain  u 


und  II 


>f  book)  with  wblcb  they  arc  provided,  luibe 
eardiuc  extremity  or  tbe  iiomach  ;  ibcy  are  very 
rarely  met  wilb  in  the  true  diRc-tlve  portion  of 
tbia  organ,  but  aometluies  In  tbe  duodenum  or 
J^onnm  In  imall  numberi.  A  groap  of  tbeae 
larvs,  whlcb  are  popularly  called  ooti,  are  repre- 


liac'll  by  iis  bouka.  Hero  It  remain*  udlII 
It  apring,  having  uttaini-d  the  size  which  ia 
nted  in  Ibe  ensr  ivlng  during  the  i-our»e  of 

I  career,  by  letting  go  and  bemg  earned 
b  tbe  dnng.  On  reoeblug  the  oubir  air  it 
iiume:'  the  chryaalta  condllloii,  and  in  tAree 
weeka  buraui  its  coreriag  to  bewme  ItM 

1  tbi*  biitory  It  will  be  evident  that  no  pre- 
vemlve  meaaurea  will  keep  off  tbe  attacka  of  the 
fly  when  tbe  boree  la  at  xruu,  in'J,  indeed,  in  tboie 
di'trictB  where  they  abound,  Ihey  will  dipu^it 
their  ova  In  the  hair  of  ihe  btaliled  hone  If  be  la 
allowed  10  aiand  atiil  lbraf,;w  minaie*.  Theeg;* 
are,  however,  easily  rucogniied  In  any  horse  bni  a 
cbvBiDUt,  to  whli±  color  they  cloudy  aMlinliaie, 
and  as  Ibey  are  never  depoaited  in  large  nambera 

ilbOled  borae  they  may  readily  be  removed 


le  itroom.  Unlike  01 
o  do  little  or  no  harm,  i 
lie  nature  of  Ihe  partoFil 


1  oecount  oFthe  in 


..__nsi- 

;h  ibi^y 

ligrailon. 


<7rnq>  itf  Boll  attoAid  to  lie  Sfonaoil. 

aented  by  the  annexed  cut,  but  aometimei  nearly 
all  the  eardiae  extremity  of  the  atomacb  iB  octu- 

filed  witb  them,  the  Interallcea  being  occnpled  by 
Ittie  projectljna  which  are  caused  by  tbocs  thai 
have  let  go  tbrlr  huIJ,  and  have  been  expelled 
with  tbe  fjod.  Several  of  iheae  paplllie  are  ahown 
on  the  engraving.  wOLh  delineates  alio  the  ap- 
pearance ol  (ae  bols  themaelvGi,  ao  that  no  one 
can  till  to  recognde  them  when  be  eees  them. 
'ibis  U  Imporlin;,  tor  II  often  happens  that  a  med- 
dleioms  groom  when  be  sees  iheni  expelled  from 
or  baagiD  j  to  ibo  verge  ot  tbe  anus,  a»  they  otten 
da  (or  a  sbart  time,  lUlnks  It  neeeasary  to  use 
(tcDOxmedlotne;  wbereu  in  tbe  first  place  be  doet 


jiered  unill  tbe  seaioi 

when  inlerferenueia  uncalled  for.  Onallaccoui 
therefore,  it  la  unnecesaary  to  enter  Into  tBa  qaes- 
wbeiber  it  la  powible  to  expel  them :  Had 
ir  by  chance  one  crimes  away  prematurely  it 
will  be  wiae  to  avoid  iotcrferinR  by  attempting  tu 
caufce  tbe  expulsion  of  ibobc  left  behind. 

Dr.  Dadd  layi.  In  some  ol  bia  later  booki,  tbat 
tiiangh  be  once  belLved,  aa  moat  of  tbe  veterinary 
^auh,  that  bol*  are  harmless  (u  bor«es, 
yet  the  (actii  of  bis  experience  and  observation  had 
forced  bim  to  a  dlRrent  conclnston.  In  one  lakse 
where  a  borce  died  In  bis  presence,  "tbe  anwpay 
revealed  tbe  presence  of  a  targe  cluster  of  bou, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  located 
liihln  and  around  Ihe  lower  pan  of  .the  gullet, 
and  jubt  within  ibe  eatranceofibe  stomach;  and 
completely  obstructing  the  passage  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  food  to  paas,"  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  bots  were  the  exciting  cause  of  tbe 
death  of  the  bone. 

In  one  sense,  all  paraaltei  may  be  sold  to  be 
"natural""— lice  on  animals  and  treea,  boren,  Upe 
worma, (lies, fleas, ticks, grabs, 4e, 4c.  Bni  when 
in  excess,  if  not  at  other  limea,  all  these  ore  knowu 
to  be  Injurious  to  tbe  health  and  vigor  of  tbe  plant 
or  animal  on  which  they  prey.  Tbe  scale  louse, 
notwithstanding  "Ihe  insensible  nature"  of  Ihe 
bark  of  an  apple  tree,  will,  if  numerous,  check  it* 
growth,  If  not  destivy  its  IITb.    Why  then  may 
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not  the  bot  prove  injarlous  to  the  hone,  as  grnbs 
do  in  the  hc^d  of  a  sheep,  or  In  the  back  of  a  cow  ? 
Still  it  is  probable  thatbots  do  lets  ii^Juiy  than  is 
popniarlj  supposed,  and  that  the  books  are  nearer 
right  than  many  believe. 

The  fact  that  bots  are  found  in  healthy  horses 
when  killed  by  accident,  might  only  show  what  is 
generally  understood  to  be  true,  that  parasites 
often  remain  apparently  inactive  and  harmless  in 
ordinary  states  of  the  health  of  their  victims,  hut 
In  ca.^'e  of  weakness,  or  fatigue,  or  fasting,  or  a  cold, 
or  other  illoess,  they  cause  trouble  and  not  unfre- 
queotly  death. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  little  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  multitudinous  remidies  for  bots.  i 
with  which  horses  are  dosed.    Regularity  in  teed- 1 
ing,  with  an  occasional  ran  at  grass,  i>r  feeds  of  < 
carrots  or  other  lOots,  to  preserve  the  general 
health,  we  should  recommend  instead  of  ''powerful 
doses"  of  any  kind.    Mr.  Youatt  says,  bots  *'can- 
not  be  removed  by  medieine  because  ihey  are  not 
in  that  part  of  the  ttomach  to  which  meditine  i^ 
usually  conveyed ;  and  if  they  were  their  mouths 
are  too  deeply  buried  in  the  mucus  for  any  medi- 
cine that  can  be  safely  administered  to  aff.  ct  them ; 
and,  last  of  all,  in  due  course  of  time  they  detach 
themselves,  and  come  away. 


»i 


DUXBUKT,  VT. 

Duxbnry  in  Washington  County,  lies  south  of 
WiniXfokl  river,  nearly  i>ppo*<ite  to  Waterbury.  It 
is  aimofet  entirely  an  agrii-uUural  town, — the  dairy 
business  being  tne  niOist  promment  as  well  &»  rao^^t 
profitable.  The  Iumt)erinff  bubiness  is  carrit  d  on 
to  soiiiC  extent  in  the  section  of  the  town  nearest 
to  the  railroad. 

It  has  within  its  boundaries  the  celebrated 
moun  ain  kno^vn  as  Camel's  Hump;  being  the 
second  bighe:»t  mountain  in  Vermont.  The  view 
from  the  top  is  taid  by  some  touiists  to  be  the 
fine.si  in  the  State  Some  of  our  b«  ys  had  some 
rare  sport  one  week  this  sprini^  t)ear  huntiut^.  The 
trophitra  of  the  chase  were  an  old  bear  and  two 
cubs;  the  old  one  w.is  d<iven  to  her  den  and  shut 
by  !he  glare  of  her  eves,  Gen.  Putnam  style. 

No  town  in  the  State  can  hhow  a  better  war 
recoid  than  Dux  bury,  lor  its  population.  Strung 
young  m<  n  tilied  up  our  quotas,  and  were  mar  heu 
quiiki>  tothetidd;  too  many,  aia«,  nev.  r  ti  re- 
turn. The  old  army  loat  or  hi. men*,  with  the  f.uai 
bullet  hole  in  it,  or  the  faded  cap,  hanx  in  many  a 
closet  in  what  appear:*  to  b«'  h'*ppy  thriving  houieo, 
as  sad  relicts  of  the  lost  and  mourned. 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  the  longe»>t  fodder- 
ing hea>0D8  I  ever  knew,  and  all  kmds  of  fodder 
was  used  up  in  this  section.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  gvuerous  supply  of  Western  com,  it  seems 
as  rhoui^h  some  of  our  cattle  must  have  starved. 

Diabury,  VL,  1869.  o.  u.  c. 

BARLBT. 

What  kind  of  barley  is  the  most  profitable  to 
raise,— the  bald  or  bearded  ?  When  shouU  it  be 
sow:'d?  Fkamk. 

Woodstock,  Vt,,  June,  1869. 

Remarks.— We  prefer  the  bald.  Sow  as  early 
in  May  as  the  soil  will  admit,  on  a  sandy,  or  even 
a  gsavelly  loam.  It  requires  a  warm,  quick  soil, 
bat  cue  moderately  lich. 


AaRICUI.TUBAl4  ITSMB. 

—A  dairyman  informs  the  McUne  Farmer  that 
having  tried  various  things  f..r  s  »rc  teas  on  cows, 
he  finds  lard  best,  the  mo^t  healing  and  .sofct-niujc. 

— A  patent  hi! s  been  obtained  for  the  mauufao> 
ture  of  water- proof  pap<-r.  it  will  be  no  uncom- 
mon thing,  by  and  by,  to  carry  a  quart  of  milk 
home  in  a  paper  bag 

— At  the  recent  Horticultural  Fair  at  Rochester, 
N  Y ,  several  gentlemen  stated  that  the  currant 
worm  would  not  disturb  bii>>hes  under  which  coal 
ashes  were  liberally  sprinkle  d. 

— Corn  may  be  sown  up  to  the  ml'idle  of  Julv, 
or  later;  and  tbut  which  is  not  n»ed«d  l«>r  green 
fodder,  should  l)e  cut  and  curtd  for  winter  u^e  be- 
fore the  fro-t  cuts. 

— Anson  Parker,  of  Londonderry,  Vt.,  lately 
took  an  elm  tree  root  from  the  bark  of  the  river 
whK'h  m(a>urid  foriy-tao  and  in'-h-ili*  lett  in 
length,  wi  h  a  diamiter  In  the  Urgcbt  plane  of 
three-eighths  (/f  an  inch 

— To  protect  cabbage  plants  from  cutworms  take 
last  year  leaven — i>«k  i^^  good — make  moist  with 
water,  wrap  onie  around  the  btem,  whtn  trans- 
planting, extending  from  loots  to  a  little  above  the 
leaf  stem. 

— The  cabbage  fly  is  oommittiog  ravages  in 
Maine,  it  wa-  first  heen  in  America  in  Quti(>ec  in 
1854,  and  wan  probably  brought  to  the  Srates  in 
gruiu  from  Canada.  It  strongly  resemules  the 
common  bmterfl^  in  general  appearance. 

—A.  M.  Winblow  &  Sons,  Putney,  Vt.,  lost  two 
balls  recently  valued  at  $4000,  through  the  care- 
leosness  of  a  hired  man,  who  washed  the  animals 
all  over  with  tobacco  ess.  nee  for  the  purp  i^e  of 
destroying  the  lice,  but  the  death  of  the  bulls  was 
the  consequence. 

—The  West  Milton  Cheese  Factory  is  now  using 
13.000  pounds  of  milk  daily,  from  some  of  the 
best  dairits  in  Vermo  it.  Many  of  thcbC  dairies 
have  native  cows  which  average  thirty,  thirty-one 
and  thirty-three  pound -i  daily.  The  f^iciory  is 
turning  nut  each  day  twenty-one  and  twt  ncy-fivo 
cheeses,  averaging  abunt  sixty  pounds  each. 

—The  Rural  New  Yorker  pttbli^hes  statements 
of  two  fleeces  of  wool  bhorn  thi>  season  in  Central 
New  York  from  Merino  rams  two  years  of  age, 
which  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  each.  One 
fleece  is  to  be  scoured,  while  the  owner  of  the 
other  does  not  care  to  be  at  the  tiouble  and  ex- 
pense of  the  operation. 

—The  Missouri  Journal  of  AgricuUttre  gives  an 
account  of  a  family  of  strven  persons  who  ^topped 
at  a  village  through  which  they  were  moving  and 
bought  a  sugar-cured  ham.  Being  quire  hungry 
six  of  the  seven  individuals  ate  some  of  it  raw. 
All  who  ate  of  it  soon  became  sl^k.  A  girl  fourret-n 
years  of  age  had  died  irom  the  t fleets  of  trichina 
spiralis  in  the  ham.  In  a  portion  of  the  muscle  of 
the  arm  of  the  giil  that  died,  of  only  one-eighth  ot 
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a  cubic  tentli  of  an  inch,  Dr.  Hay  of  Chicago, 
counted  with  a  powerfal  micro0cope  forty-fiT4  of 
these  minnte  worms. 

*Last  year  the  Mormons  at  Utah  artificially 
irrigated  and  made  fmitfal  93,799  acres  of  land. 
Altogether*  they  had  a  large  amount  of  land  nnder 
cuUivation  :•  80,518  acres  of  cereals,  1,817  in  sor- 
ghum, 6,838  in  root  crops,  166  in  cotton,  29,876  in 
meadow,  906  in  apples,  1,011  in  peaches,  75  in 
grapes,  and  195  in  currants.  The  larger  part  of 
these  lands  are  artificially  irrigated. 

—It  is  not  generally  known  that  wool-growing 
in  South-America  has  grown  into  such  mammoth 
proportions  as  it  really  has.  Even  the  Australian 
breeders  have  cause  for  alarm  ttom  this  competi- 
tion. It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the 
number  of  sheep  shorn  there  annually  exceed  70,- 
000,000.  The  exports  of  wool  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  amounts  to  230,000,000  pounds. 

— A  cup  of  coifee  is  a  fair  barometer,  if  you  allow 
the  sugar  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup  and  watch 
the  bubbles  arise  without  disturbing  the  cofl^e. 
If  the  bubbles  collect  in  the  middle,  the  weather 
will  be  fine ;  if  they  adhere  to  the  cup,  forming  a 
rln^r,  it  will  be  rainy ;  and  if  the  bubbles  separate 
without  assuming  any  fixed  position,  changeable 
weather  may  be  expected. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Otniieman 
weighed  the  hay  that  he  had-  bought  as  a  ton  by 
allowing  500  cubic  feet,  and  found  it  weighed  only 
1480  pounds.  The  hay  was  mostly  timothy,  with 
some  clover  and  white  daisy.  The  hay  was  over 
a  basement,  part  two  and  part  four  feet  deep, 
pressed  with  straw,  but  on  pitching  he  found  it 
was  not  as  solid  as  he  expected. 

—A  Western  horticulturist  has  ''discovered** 
that  grape  cuttings  on  a  sunny  and  sandy  slope 
root  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and  he  proposes  to 
get  out  a  patent  to  prevent  others  from  using  soils 
thus  favorably  situated.  He  has  also  "invented" 
a  cellar  of  the  right  temperature  and  moisture  for 
preserving  vegetables,  &c.,  and  proposes  to  patent 
that  also. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  finds  an 
ordinary  hot-bed  a  capital  place  for  drying  fhiit. 
A  floor  is  laid  inside  on  which  to  place  the  flruit. 
Then  put  on  the  sash,  but  be  sure  to  raise  both  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  about  two  inches,  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  or  the  fruit  will  bake 
as  it  would  in  an  oven.  Here  the  fruit  will  not  be 
wet  in  a  shower,  nor  will  it  be  troubled  with  in- 
sects, which  will  be  kept  away  by  the  covering 
and  the  intense  heat.  Parboiled  green  com  has 
been  sofficlently  dried  in  one  day,  in  this  way. 

—Mr.  Willard,  In  his  address  before  the  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  Society  last  fall,  stated  that 
Mr.  Fish,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  experimented 
in  breeding  cattle  for  milk  alone,  and  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  make  bis  herd  give  an  annual  average 
yield  of  between  800  and  900  pounds  of  cheese 


per  cow,  but  that  the  constitutions  of  the  animals 
became  so  impaired  and  weakened  that  it  did  not 
prove  profitable.  Mr.  Willard  thought  all  we 
should  ask  was  for  cows  that  will  yield  500  or  60O 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  that  can  be  easily  made 
ready  for  the  bntcher. 

—Mr.  W.  W.  Glusher,  of  Madison  Conn^,  In- 
diana, writes  to  the  Prairie  Farmer^  that  he  baa  a 
Magee  sow,  that  has  given  birth  to  sixty-nine  pigs 
in  a  little  less  than  twenty-nine  months.  They . 
were  dropped  as  follows: — January  27th,  1867, 
eleven ;  December  25th,  1867.  sixteen ;  June  16th, 
1867,  five;  August  22d,  1868,  eight;  January  lltb, 
1869,  thirteen ;  June  15th,  1869,  sixteen, 

—The  Maine  Farmer  says  that  a  new  society 
was  formed  at  Monroe,  June  26,  called  the  Waldo 
and  Penobscot  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  President :  W.  B.  FeigDSon.  Vice 
Prendent:  T.  Bfayo.  Treaeurer:  A.  H.  Mayo. 
Seerelary:  F.  A.  Piper.  Drtuieee:  8.  F.  Mansor, 
Monroe;  Bidfleld  Plnmmer,  Winterport;  Bli  C. 
West,  Frankfort;  Rnfhs  Uttlefield,  Prospect; 
James  Nickerson,  SwaoviUe;  Capt.  James  Has- 
ford.  Brooks;  J.  J.  Chase,  Jackson;  Joseph  Gil* 
man,  Dixment ;  Albert  Whitney,  Newbargh.  The 
Society  propose  to  hold  a  Fair  early  in  the  fUL 


VBWa  FABTUBAGB  AT  THE  WB8T. 

When  the  new  beginner  at  the  West  ploughs 
up  five,  ten  or  more  acres  of  land,  he  bullda  a 
fence  around  it,  which  generally  inclades  his 
house,  and  bam  if  he  has  one.  The  highways 
and  all  the  other  lands  in  the  neighborhood  are 
considered  "unoccapied,*^  and  are  common 
pasturage.  This  famishes  abimdant  fora^ 
for  stock  until  about  harvest  time,  when  it  be- 
comes scarce  or  tough,  and  the  more  enter- 
prising animals  lead  off  the  herds  in  qnest  of 
something  better.  Accnstomed  to  shirk  for 
themcelves,  these  cattle  become  very  nnmly, 
and  an  old  leader  soon  leams,  like  Job^s  Le- 
viathan, to  esteem  fences  as  but  straw, 
although  built  of  heavy  rails  and  to  a  height 
which  to  a  New  England  farmer  at  first  sight 
seems  onneoessary. 

Many  years  ago  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  England  Farmsr  cultivated  a  field  of 
com  adjoining  an  Indian  Beserration  of  two 
square  miles  in  Michigan,  which,  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  other  land  in  the  vicinity,  was 
the  common  pasturage  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. While  standing  sentinel  in  his  corn- 
field he  has  seen  an  '*old  ranger"  walk  delib- 
erately up  to  a  comer  of  the  Virginia  fence, 
and,  beginning  at  the  top,  scatter  the  heavy 
rails  as  a  child  does  its  cob-house.  Another 
bullock,  too  lazy  to  hookf  would  deliberate!/ 
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lean  his  body  against  the  fence,  and  if  not  too 
strong  would  crowd  it  over.  Others  would 
leap  the  fence  like  deers,  or  throw  the  weight 
of  their  forward  parts  upon  it  and  crash  it 
down.  Hogs,  too,  would  worm  themselves 
through  or  under  carefully  both  fences. 
With  horses  we  had  no  trouble,  as  there  were 
bat  few  in  the  neighborhood. 

All  this  is  exceeding  annoying  to  one  who 
has  watched  the  growth  of  his  first  crop  with 
an  interest  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the 
new  settler,  and  who  looks  upon  it  as  the  only 
means  of  subsistence  for  his  family  daring  the 
approaching  winter.  It  engenders  ill  feelings 
towards  one^s  neighbors  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  new  home.  It  disheartens,  and  stirs 
up  the  "homesick^^  more  perhaps  than  any- 
thing else  that  is  experienced  in  making  a 
faim  in  a  new  country. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Missouri  Bural 
Worlds  in  an  article  advocating  some  change 
in  the  laws  of  the  State  respecting  cattle  run- 
ning at  large,  makes  the  following  statement, 
which  recalls  most  vividly  our  own  experience, 
and  which  may  be  suggestive  of  the  experience 
of  many  New  England  farmers  who  are  about 
emigrating  to  the  West : — 

Oar  praf ries  are  covered  with  brea'^hy  cattle  aud 
horses.  Horses  that  will  Jump  over  Ave  feet, 
without  touching,  are  constantly  preying  upon 
wheat  fields  and  rom  fields;  they  nip  grxss  in  the 
day  and  do  mischief  at  night.  Cattle  do  liti  le  dam- 
age until  com  ripens ;  then  the  Kiass  t)egins  to  dry 
up  and  they  seek  something  better.  One  of  my 
neighbors  is  engaged  in  raising  horses  and  males; 
another  has  one  handred  and  six  head  of  Texas 
cAttle;  others  from  three  to  fifty  head— all  an- 
herded. 

Last  summer  one  of  my  neighbors  pat  eight  acres 
of  corn  la  a  field*  inclosed  by  a  worm  fence,  8ix 
rails  high.  He  attended  to  his  crop  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  wheu  the  horses  enrlrelj  destroyed  It 
by  night.  Early  one  morning  I  drove  eleven  head 
oat  of  the  field.  Another  neighbor,  by  wortctn? 
early  and  late.  Inclosed  a  field  wifh  posts  and 

Kles.  He  pal  In  twelve  acres  of  sod  com.  Nelgh- 
r  Male  Rdlser*H  stock  ate  it  up  by  nights,  Jast  as 
It  wan  ripening,  althoash  the  owner  worked  des- 
perately to  save  it.  Thus,  working  all  summer  to 
make  a  crop,  aod  all  winter  to  make  up  for  its  lost 
—a  year  of  toil  and  care  has  left  these  neighbors 
poorer  by  far  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  One 
neighbor  had  a  good  elght-ratl  stake  and  ridered 
fence  knocked  down  by  stock  several  times  last 
year. 

I  have  talked  with  several  men  upoa  the  subject, 
and  have  yet  to  find  one  who  did  not  sufler 
more  or  less  by  the  depredations  of  Rtock  last  year. 
The  Male  Raiser*s  mnks  and  horses  may  be  found 
every  night  or  so  in  a  twenty-acre  wheat  field  near 
my  hoa^e.  if  a  man  has  his  fleldd  inclosed  by  a 
lawful  fence,  and  can  find  oat  to  whom  the  stock 
belongs,  he  may  obtain  redress  by  empioytog  a 
lawyer  and  having  a  law-Buit;  or  I  should  say  a 
dozen  sulta  for  the  same  number  of  horses  belong 
to  as  many  diliereat  parties.   If  his  feaee  is  oa- 


lav^l,  there  is  no  remedy.  In  the  western  and 
Bouihem  parts  of  the  State,  not  one-third  of  the 
fences  are  lawful.  Timber  is  very  expensive  and 
so  scarce  that  a  large  m^ority  have  contented 
themselves  with  Shanghae  fences  until  they  can 
raise  hedges. 


A  FOOB  MA1V>8  BOXitiBB. 

A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  says,  **we 
are  making  and  using  a  machine  whteh  in 
many  respects  is  preferable  to  a  roller,  and 
very  much  cheaper,  and  within  the  reach  of 
every  man  who  has  a  saw,  hammer,  nails,  and 
a  few  boards  or  plank.  Take  plank  about 
twelve  inches  wide,  two  incht^s  thick  and  eight 
feet  long ;  lay  them  flat  with  the  edge  cf  one 
just  upon  the  edge  of  another ;  then  take  a 
piece  of  scantling,  two  by  four  inches,  hard 
wood  if  convenient,  and  cut  it  to  fit  upon  the 
top  of  each  plank  to  hold  them  together ;  three 
of  these  pieces  firmly  nailed  or  bolted  to  the 
plank,  one  near  each  end,  and  one  in  the  cen- 
tre. Near  each  end  of  the  first  plank  laid 
down,  bore  holes  for  a  clevis,  to  which  attach 
a  chain  as  used  on  road  scrapers,  and  the  work 
is  done — ^the  thing  is  made  and  ready  for  use ; 
but  who  will  name  itP'* 

We  would  sagfrest  that  it  be  called  the  level- 
ler. We  are  reminded  by  the  above  description 
of  a  machine  which  we  saw  a  few  days  since, 
which  did  very  excellent  work  in  smoothing 
and  working  the  soil  to  very  fine  tilth.  It 
was  a  small  harrow  with  fine  teeth,  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  form,  which  may  be  used  by 
itself  as  a  horse  hoe.  To  the  hind  part  of  this 
harrow  has  attached  by  a  chain  and  clevis  a 
platform — ^the  under  face  of  which  resembled 
the  leveller  described  above.  It  was  about 
fotir  feet  wide  by  five  long,  made  of  hard 
wood  scantling,  about  four  inches  thick  by 
eight  wide,  held  together  by  iron  bars  on  the 
upper  face,  firmly  bolted  on.  Holes  were 
made,  as  in  the  one  described  above,  through 
the  end  bars  and  scantling  for  the  clevis. 
This  harrow  and  leveller  worked  by  two 
horses,  is  a  very  efificient  implement.  The 
platform  may  be  loaded  with  as  much  weight 
as  may  be  desired.  The  implement  described 
in  the  Prairit  Farmer  followa  the  harrow 
drawn  by  another  team.  In  the  one  we  saw 
the  harrow  and  leveller  are  drawn  by  the 
same  team  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  de« 
tached  from  the  barrow  and  used  separately, 
in  which  case  a  lighter  team  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 
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TATTKBIVO  BBBBP  IB  WIBTBB. 
tnttNatbeuDD- 
^  al  winter  in«et- 
n  ing  of  the  New 
i  YorkSuteAg- 
f  ricultursl  Soci- 
)  ctf  Bt  Albsnj', 
I   Ust  Februai7, 
I   &    paper    wi» 
re»d   on  "The 
Fattemng      ol 
Sheep  in  Wiu- 
<    ter"  by  3uriaii 
>De,£sq.,orBelh- 
m  Centre,  Albuij 
unty,  Ketr  York, 
..jichbu  been  pub 
lished    in    puophlet    form. 
Mr.  Wione  hu   been    en- 
gaged in  falteiiing  sheep  for 
about  twelve  yeara,  and  for  %vt- 
enl  jeart  paat  Mr.  Heiuy  Good- 
nough  of  Brighlon  haa  purchaaed  a  portion 
of  his   ieediog  fur    this    market,  where  the 
mutton  bears  a  high  reputation.     Last  apriog 
while  Mc.  Wione    waa  at  this  market  wiih 
some  of  his  &heep,  he  called  upop  ub,  and  we 
had  a  few  moments  conversatioa  with  him. 
Havii^  frequeatly  beard  ihe  superior  quality 
of  his  mutloa  ipokeo  of,  and  having  under- 
stood that  bis  farm  was  near  the  city  of   Al- 
bany, we  bad  supposed  that  probably  he  was 
some  "nide-walk  farmer,"  who,  having  made  a 
fortune  in  commerce  or  other  busmess,  bad  re- 
tired and  waa  fattening  abeep  as  an  amuse- 
ment or  relazatioD,  and  with  more  wgard  to 
a  good  reputation  for  the  stjle  of  bis  goods 
than  to  the  cost  of  tbeir  produtition.    lie  in- 
formad  na,  however,  that  be  waa  "nothing  but 
t,  fanner,"  and  had  never  engaged  loany  other 
business.    The  land  he  tilU  has  been  in  tbe 
poBsesaioD  of  his  anceators  since  tbe  first  set- 
tlemeni  of  thfa  oounuy,  and  had  become  so 
badly  rvn  out  that,  in  his  own  words,  "it  would 
hardly   grow   a   crop   of  good   beans/'     He 
therefore  went  into  the  sbeep-feedtDg  business 
■■ore  wiij)  a  view  to  the  oonsetiueot  improve- 
ment of  the  land  than  to  make  the  ready  dol- 
lar.   Ue  aaya  in  his  pamphlet,  aa  ho  Staled  to 


In  tbts  I  bsre  ftlly  sn<«aed«d.  I  wanted  t 
make  two  sp«an  of  grass  grow  wbers  but  on 
(TOW  bcfure.  and  I  am  turn  I  urn  gcIlInK  Ilir«i 
some  of  my  ncigli  burs  say  iiyaj;  huwevtr,  1  call. 


tbrre.    Tba  meidows  that  used  to  cot  from  ODO' 

bBtr  to  one  ton  or  bxj  per  acre,  now  i  leld  on  aa 
aremM  over  two.  Ralr-iriRrye  wscrhrnouiortbe 
qariiloii ;  last  ypsr  I  got  from  aboat  Blxtcen  acres, 
four  buadred  Itaahels  of  rye,  and  straw  emiogb  to 
bare  amounted  to  near  nine  buudred  dollais,  ir  I 
hud  s»ld  1[  (which  I  never  do,  nnles*  I  replace  ll 
by  hay  lor  bedding,  as  I  have  done  this  year,  in-I^ 
liDg  Ibree  ton)  of  bay  tbr  one  Ion  of  ttrsw  )  Tbla 
yrar  I  got  Ihim  forly-flve  basbels  towlog,  Dfty 

But  though  thns  SQCcesf fol  himfelf,  and  wit- 
ling to  communicate  to  others  the  whi^le  art 
and  mystery  of  the  business,  so  far  as  one  man 
can  convey  to  another  hit  acipiired  skill  and 
the  teachings  of  his  own  experience,  he  adds 
the  following  caution  to  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  attempt  to  follow  in  bis  footsteps : — 

Imnttsay,tbBt  with  all  the  experlenre  and  pre- 
canllon  In  baying,  good  Oimres,  pleoly  of  feed. 
lllt«r,  care.  Ac.  yon  will  not  alwaye  succeed.  For 
Iboogh  I  bave  fbr  Ihe  )>Rt  twi  Ive  years  studied  tbe 
ibing  I'loee'v,  and  imrtiid  llout  csreftilly,  in  splla 
^f  a^l  my  effi^rtB  1  bave  not  alwoys  made  money, 
anil  would  utmost  gnaraotee  that  oat  of  every  ten 
new  sbeep  feeden,  eight  wilt  probably  feed  ImtoDO 
year.  When  alrlend  aska  my  advice  on  ibe  sub- 
ject, r  always  say  to  him,  try  iweuty-flva  or  fifty, 
and  then  if  you  like  It,  get  more  ibe  next  year. 
8ume  have  looked  npon  Ibis  advice  as  nelBsb,  and 
given  to  keep  a(b«ra  udi,  and  bave  rosbed  laio  ibe 
bntiness,  snd  not  only  (be  fiist  year  maila  no 
mimey,  butBctually  loci  nearly  h4f  Ihi'lr  invesl- 
menl.  We  nied  lo  bare  severil  sbeep  feeders  in 
Ibis  and  aiijolning  iwimles,  and  as  the  pnncipal 
feeders  bave  all  Irtl  [he  business  except  myself,  I 
tblnk  mis  Is  prelty  conclasUe  evidence  tliat  wbat 
1  now  pay  Is  aboai  right. 

A  persun  lornci-eed  in  sheep  feeding,  ninndolt 
becBofe  be  likes  to  uo  li— because  he  preli-rs  to 
feed  sheep  snd  bee  ihi  m  eai,  lo  any  ulhei  business 
done  In  winier;  and  aliboa).h  he  may  not  l>e  able 


Mir,  i 


to.  If  be  ei 


lake  dellrhl  In  seelr); !       .  . 

pecii  to  prosper.     He  shuald  b ..^ 

tbiep  be  baa,  ai  leaai  once  a  dsy,  wh<n,  if  be  un- 
den-tands  bis  business,  be  ran  tell  at  a  glance 
wbeihenbey  have  been  pmpeily  cared  fur. 

If  our  space  peimitted  we  should  copy  the 
whole  paper,  but  must  content  ourwIvM  with 
a  few  extracts. 

Stock  fOr  FeedliiB. 

Hy  flnt  mis  <*.  always  to  buy  good  Ftnck,  what- 
ever ibe  breed  may  be,  and  ti>  be  t-ure  toseleciau- 
ImalB  kindly  illFpo-edio  fallen.  The  pHec  of  well 
bicij  theep  may  appear  lo  be  hl|ib.  bnl  depend 
upon  II,  It  ibi-retsnornDBey  In  fei  ding  good  stock, 
tLrre  |.  no  money  In  poor.  A  aoc-di'llar  sheep 
will  cnniume  about  as  mncb  f>ed  as  a  six  dollar 
one,  and  an  n<  ithtr  of  ihem  ran  br  fed  ibruugh 
Ibe  Iteaing  tesson  for  mncb  thort  nf  Ave  d'lllars  a 
bead,  yon  will  readily  perceive  thai  the  one  dollar 
sbeep  would  stand  yon  In  Six  dolUrs,  Ihe  ulket 
eleven  d  ■llara. 

According  to  my  rzpcrienre,  tbe  one-dollar 
fbeep  would  weigh  In  tba  fpring  about  elabty 
poDDds,  and  sell  lur  srven  renis  per  ponnJ,  vblcli 
•uulu  make  five  dollars  and  »lzty  cents— a  lo>s  of 
fori*  rents ;  whrn  tbe  blx-d»tlar  one  would  w.iuh 
St  lea>t  one  hundred  and  t*<aly-Hve  pounds, 
and  >ell  for  irn  eetlCa  per  pound,  making  tnrlve 
dollars    and    Ufiy   lenis— a    profit  of  una    dullar 

tbe  one  case  of  Ui  inging  good  stock  Iti  market,  and 
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In  the  other  sach  as  will  be  booted  at,  and  re- 
ported for  jon  as  acalavxtgn.  Nov,  as  every  good 
citizen  valnes  his  reputaiion  (and  what  Is  a  man 
good  for  without  it,)  I  think  this  last  item  should 
not  be  lost  sigbt  of. 

In  my  twelve  years' experience  in  feeding,  I  have 
fband  the  breed  of  sheep  to  have  mnch  to  do  with 
their  early  maturity,  weight  and  fattening  qaali- 
tien.  I  have  had  Leices'ers  and  their  grades.  Cots- 
'wold  grades,  South  Down  grades.  Merinos  and 
their  grades,  and  have  always  found  tbat.wht  never 
the  Lficcster  blood  predominated,  I  had  an  aniiial 
that  would  fatten  quick  at  an  early  Pge,  and  make 
good  weight,  and  have  had  no  trouble  when  the 
animal  has  been  half  or  more  of  Leicester  blood, 
with  g  od  keeping,  to  make  him  dre<«s  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  mutton  at  twenty  months  old.  As 
to  fine  wools  generally,  I  am  fully  convinoed  they 
will  not  make  me  more  than  half  the  money  for 
winter  feeding  that  coarse  wools  will. 

Oonveniencea  for  fattening. 

After  describing  the  general  arrangement  of 

his  bams,  he  says :  ~ 

The  next  building  I  shall  mention,  which  I  will 
call  hhed  No.  1,  is  twenty-one  by  twenty-four  feet, 
sixteen  foot  posts — on  the  south  side  of  the  bam. 
The  upper  part  of  thin  building  is  Dlled  in  summer 
with  market  hay,  which  is  pressed  oat  and  sold  in 
the  fall,  the  fl  »or  covered  with  sawdubtand  leaves. 
I  always  auvise  when  practicable,  to  put  in  the 
sawdust  before  harvest  on  the  upper  floor.  It  then 
has  time  to  g<'t  nice  and  dry,  thereby  not  only  pre- 
serving the  floor  better,  but  also  absortnng  the 
more  liquid  manure  from  the  animals.  When  the 
time  arrives,  furty  sheep  are  put  up  and  kept  there 
until  they  are  sold  in  the  hpnng.  Of  all  my  feed- 
ing yards  and  stables.  I  always  And  that  these  sec- 
ond-story  sheep  do  the  best.  The  lower  part  of 
this  building  has  manure  piled  under  it  in  summer, 
as  I  always  like  to  have  what  manure  is  not  ubed 
in  the  spring  under  cover  through  the  hot  weather ; 
it  is  taken  out  clean  in  the  fall,  and  the  shed  ar- 
ranged the  same  as  the  upper  part,  and,  together 
with  an  open  yard  about  twenty  four  by  sixty  feet, 
holds  sixty  sheep.  These  sheep  always  have  the 
run  of  this  yard  with  toe  shed,  except  when  it  is 
stormy,  and  then  they  are  closely  oonflned  to  the 
shed. 

He  then  describes  other  buildings  and  sheds 
of  similar  oonstmction,  but  of  different  sizes, 
sufficient  for  the  aocommodation  of  the  six  or 
eight  hundred  sheep  that  he  nsuall/  feeds. 

Feeding  Bozea. 

APter  much  observation  and  experiment, 

Mr.  Winnie  has  adopted  a  crib  or  box  of  which 

he  gives  the  following  description : — 

Length  12  or  14  feet ;  width  22  inches.  The  t>ot- 
tom,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  slanting  from 


Top  board  8  inches  wide. 


S^mee  of  8  or  10  inches  wid«te 


ttuttom  Board  1 1  or  12  iuvh 
es  fvide. 


both  Bides  and  resting  on  a  board  in  the  middle, 
forming  a  complete  trough  for  grain  or  roots.  The 
bottom  side  boards  bhouid  be  11  or  12  Inches  wide 
— then  a  ^pace  left  of  8  or  10  inches  according  to 


size  of  Fheep —  then  the  top  boards,  8  inches  wide 
— the  ends  and  sides  to  match.  Comer  pieces  of 
scantling  in  the  inside,  of  hemlock  or  oak,  as  pine 
will  not  hold  a  nail  or  screw,  the  latter  of  which 
is  preferable  in  putting  them  together. 

The  com  or  other  grain  for  seventy-five 
sheep  can  be  put  in  four  of  these  boxes  from 
a  bag  on  a  man^s  shoulder  in  one  minute ;  and 
hay,  roots,  &c.,  are  supplied  with  equal  facil- 
ity. The  sheep  feed  quietly,  and  no  fodder  is 
lost,  on  the  importance  of  which  Mr.  W.  re- 
marks : — 

It  makes  quite  a  difference  whether  five  hun- 
dred sheep  waste  a  pint  of  grain  per  day,  which  I 
am  satisfied  was  more  than  my  whole  flr)ck  wasted 
last  winter,  or  whether  they  waste  half  a  bu«hel 
per  day;  also  whether  we  waste  one  hundred 
pfiundti  of  hay  per  day,  or  whether  fonr  or  five 
hundred  pounds  will  cover  the  waste  for  all  winter. 
These  waitings  are  what  hurts. 

These  boxes  have  only  to  be  turned  over  and 
back  agaiUf  and  they  are  clean.  No  dirt  can  get 
in  fh>m  the  sides,  as  the  space  t>etween  the  upper 
and  lower  board  is  too  narrow,  and  the  box  being 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  hi^h,  no  dirt 
can  get  in  from  the  top,  conseqacntly  when  the  box 
is  turned  over  and  back  again,  it  is  always  clean. 

What  Grain  ia  BeatP 

I  answer,  for  me,  corn  is  the  best  for  the  main 
feed,  although  I  like  a  few  oats  mixed  to  start  with, 
and  have  no  ot*jeciions  to  beans,  peas  and  oil  meal, 
if  they  do  not  cost  too  much.  Whenever  they  cost 
as  much,  or  more  than  corn,  I  dispcnt^e  wirh  them, 
as  a  sheep  feeder  mu^t  count  his  cost  as  well  as  his 
reputaiion,  if  he  intends  to  succeed.  Ano:hvr 
question  urines:  "Do  you  find  whole  or  ground 
(Ved  best  ?**  For  horses,  cattle  and  pigs  I  prefer 
gronud  feed,  but  for  sheep,  e.'-pecially  f«tcening 
t»heep,  I  choobe  whole  or  unground  feed.  I  find 
that  the  bheep  will  grind  it  Jubt  as  well  as  the  mill 
to  which  ^e  roubt  give  everv  tenth  bushel,  besides 
having  the  trouble  of  hauling  the  ifrain  to  and 
iVom  it.  I  also  find  that  tat  sheep  will  hold  up  to 
their  full  feed  mujb  better,  especially  in  soft 
weather,  on  wh<'Ie,  than  on  ground  feed ;  conse- 
quently drawing  grain  to  and  ^om  the  mill,  and 
paying  toll,  is,  in  my  estimation,  labor  and  money 
lost. 

What  Hay  la  fiesta 
Bmphatieally  I  say  clover,  but  it  should  be  cut 
early,  and  cured  nice  and  green.  Timothy  is  prob- 
ably best  for  horhes,  but  for  cattle  and  sheep  I 
prefer  clover,  and  would  rather  have  a  ton  of 
nico,  green,  line  clover,  than  a  too  of  tiaiothv, 
although  in  market  one  ton  of  timothy  will 
bring  as  much  as  two  of  clover.  I  have  sometimes 
fed  bome  timothy  hay  to  my  shtep,  but  always 
found  that  it  was  not  the  kind  for  them;  they 
would  grow  lank  and  thin  upon  it— not  a  very  good 
bign  that  a  fatrening  animal  is  thriving  mcU.  As 
soon  as  they  ^r  the  clover  again  they  would  plump 
up  and  look  full  and  nice,  and  1  can  assure  yon 
unless  your  stieep  look  full  and  plump,  they  are 
noLfattening  very  fast. 

Straw  and  Oamstalka. 
One  feed  at  noon  of  nice  bright  oat,  barley  or 
pea  btraw,  I  pilfer  to  bay,  as  they  not  only  relish 
it,  but  it  is  a  change  for  them.  Sheep  are  reiy 
fond  of  variety,  and  will  eat  daisies,  weeds,  thi^ 
tits  or  almobt  anything  of  the  kind  that  is  cut  and 
cured  green.  Nice  green  cornsta.ks  are  not  very 
bad  for  sheep,  and  when  I  have  plenty  of  them  I 
always  fted  the  sheep  with  them,  ai  lea^t  once  a 
day,  and  con&ider  them  as  good  as  hay.    1  prefer, 
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howeTer,  feeding  them  the  fore  pert  of  the  winter, 
as  towards  spring  they  will  sometimes  contract 
dampness,  and  then  the  sheep  do  not  eat  them  so 
well. 

Value  of  Boota. 
Mr.  Winne  says  that  he  has  used  more  or 
less  roots  eveiy  year  since  he  oommenced  feed- 
ing sheep,  and  he  advises  feeders  to  cultiyate 
them  by  ail  means.  Afker  stating  his  mode  of 
cnldvation,  he  thus  speaks  of  their  value : — 

My  experience  is,  that  whenever  they  are  worth 
at  home  more  than  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel, 
and  com  not  over  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar 
and  twenty-flve  cents  per  bn&hel,  the  corn  is  the 
cheapest,  and  I  would  nse  only  a  few  roots  as  a 
snbst  jtute  for  green  food.  I  consider  carrots  and 
mta  hagas  better  than  common  tamips ;  still  by 
feeding  a  little  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former, 
I  think  the  bheep  do  Jast  as  well  on  them. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  sheep  quiet ; 
of  supplying  good  dry  bedding ;  of  regularity 
in  feeding,  wateiing,  salting,  and  ftumislung 
them  ashes,  &c.,  are  urged  as  eeaential  ele- 
ments of  success  in  sheep- feeding.  So  impor- 
tant is  quiet  and  comfort  to  f  litteung  sheep 
that  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
in  their  yards  or  stables  for  a  few  moments 
will  be  perceived  for  a  whole  day  after- 
wards ;  indeed,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  time 
they  accummulate  flesh  is  while  they  are  re- 
posing on  a  fine  dry  bed  after  their  appetites 
have  been  satisfied.  He  applies  tar  to  the 
noses  of  his  sheep  at  least  four  times  during 
the  feeding  season.  To  do  this,  he  makes  a 
little  pen  with  his  feeding  boxes,  into  which  he 
gathers  a  portion  of  the  sheep,  and  with  a 
wooden  ladle  applies  the  tar  without  catching  or 
handling  the  slieep.  He  commences  feeding  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning,  to  which  he  gives 
hb  personal  attention.  Unless  he  fears  dan- 
ger to  the  building  from  the  weight  of  sheep 
and  accumulated  manure,  he  does  not  clean  out 
his  stables  imtil  the  sheep  are  sold.  The  ma- 
nure is  then  so  hard  and  solid  that  it  must  be 
cut  with  an  axe  or  hay-knife  into  blocks  be- 
fore it  can  be  handled^— thus  showing  that  no 
decomposition  has  taken  place  during  the  feed- 
ing season. 

Mr.  Winne  mformed  ui  that  some  of  his 
friends  had  censured  him  for  publishing  the 
particulars  of  his  process  in  fatttening  sheep. 
Having  acquired  his  skill  by  much  careful 
study  and  many  expensive  experiments,  they 
•aid  he  was  under  no  obligations  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  thereof.  If  he  hsd  made 
valuable  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  farmiig 
he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them,  and 


o<her8  should  be  left  to  find  out  the  eecret  of 
his  success  as  best  they  might.  But  he  did 
not  so  regard  the  matter.  He  esteemed  it  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  do  some  good  in  this 
life,  to  make  the  world  better  for  hie  having 
lived  in  it ;  and  if  his  experience  in  his  hum- 
ble sphere  was  of  any  benefit  to  his  brother 
farmers,  he  was  not  only  willing  but  n-joiced 
in  being  able  to  conununicate  it  to  them. 


nwi  O'CLOCK  nr  thb  mobbiito. 

The  Ibllowisg  popnlw  song,  m  mn^  with  nieh  thrill- 
log  offeoi  by  Mme  Istwepa  Bum,  wIU  bo  ae  ^v  io  auny  of 
our  readers.  Id  it«  waji  there  i»  hardly  aoythiog  pr«i- 
tier  in  the  langnage. 

The  dew  lay  glittering  on  tbe  gmas, 

A  mlet  lay  on  the  brook ; 
At  tbe  earleat  beam  of  tbe  flowing  sioi, 

Tbo  ewallow  h<  r  w  st  forsook ; 
The  aoowy  bloom  of  the  hawthorn  tree 

Lay  thtekly  the  around  adoraiog. 
The  birds  were  a  cging  on  every  bnaii. 

At  five  o'clock  in  tbe  morning. 

And  Bessie,  the  milkauid,  menily  aaagf 

For  tlie  meadows  were  fr  sb  and  fair; 
Theltreese  of  the  morning  kisfed  her  brow, 

ALd  played  wltbhor  nat- brown  hair; 
Bat  off  she  toroed  and  looked  aronod. 

As  if  the  sllenoe  Moming; 
'Twas  time  for  the  mower  lo  whet  Um  aeyfbe, 

At  five  o'oiook  in  the  morning. 

And  over  the  meadows  the  mowors  eame. 

And  mercy  their  voloes  rang : 
And  one  among  tbem  wcndf^d  hia  way 

To  where  the  milknMid  sang; 
And  as  be  lingered  by  bt  r  sl^e, 

I>eipite  his  comrade's  warning, 
Tbe  oid,  old  story  was  told  again. 

At  Ave  o>Glook  in  the  morning. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 
VULSTUiQ  FBCriT  TBSBB. 

Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  planting 
and  growing  of  fruit  trees,  in  the  Fabmsr 
tiuring  the  past  few  ^eara.  Bat  pet  haps  a  few 
rem«rka  upon  this  important  tobjeet,  though 
not  wholly  new,  may  interest  some  one  of 
your  many  readers.  It  seems  a  very  simple 
thing  to  plant  a  tree,  and  ahnost  eveiy  one 
thinks  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  Bat  leldom  ie 
it  well  done.  Itia  a  more  impoitaot  opertr- 
tion  than  vi  generally  supposed,  far  all  its  fu- 
ture health  and  fruiif ulncss  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

Right  planting  is  the  foundation  and  comer 
stone  of  all  successful  horticulture ;  it  is  one 
of  the  fimdamental  priociples  that  produce 
vigorous  trees  and  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  the  fruit  treea 
planted  in  this  countiy  die,  or  fail  to  )ield 
fruit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 
properly  cared  ibr.  Fruit  culture  means  more 
than  leaving  a  tree  to  take  care  of  itself.  It 
demands  care,  watchfulness,  patience,  hard 
work,  strong  effort,  and  above  aU,  intelligence 
and  forethought. 

Plant  young  trees,  both  in  yotur  orchards  and 
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ffftrdenB.  The7C08t  less  in  actaal  price,  in 
freight  and  in  planting,  than  older  trees. 
They  are  surer  to  grow,  liaye  more  and  better 
fibroas  roots,  and  will  adapt  themselves 
quicker  to  the  soil  and  location.  With  equal 
watching  and  care  thev  will  grow  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  excel  older  trees,  in  abun- 
dance of  f  rait,  size  and  health.  Never  choose 
standard  apples,  plums  or  cherries,  more  than 
two  years  old,  and  dwarf  trees  one  year  old. 

Be  careful  in  your  cboiee  of  soils.  A  sand^ 
eoil  is  leachy,  contains  no  moisture,  and  is 
liable  to  drought.  A  very  heavy,  clayey  soil 
is  directly  the  opposite,  being  too  wet,  tough 
and  adhesive.  Few  or  no  fruit  trees  do  well 
in  either.  A  gravelly  soil  is  hardly  more  de- 
sirable. A  deep  lo<my  or  alluvial  soil  may 
always  form  a  good  choice. 

When  you  are  ready  to  plant,  plough  with 
a  subsoil  plough  as  deep  as  possible  a  strip 
six  feet  or  more  wide ;  then  aig  holes  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  about  three  feet 
in  dianietor.  Place  (he  free  at  the  same  depth 
it  formerly  atood;  then  replace  the  earth, 
takbg  care  not  to  bend  or  break  the  rootlets 
of  the  tree,  and  always  allow  abundance  of 
room  for  the  growth  of  the  roots. 

Many  inexperienced  persons  lose  their  trees 
from  too  deep  Slotting.  No  tree  should  be  set 
lower  in  the  earth  than  its  original  position. 
Where  the  ground  has  not  been  ploughed  and 
subsoiled,  the  planter  must  invariably  dis  his 
holes  two  feet  deep  and  four  or  more  wide. 

Mix  with  the  earth,  before  it  is  returned  to 
the  hole  and  ^s  placed  around  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  a  good  compost  of  ashes,  chip  manure, 
leaf  mould,  muck  and  lime.  Let  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  compost  be  placed  beneath,  but 
not  in  contact  with  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
the  remainder  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
act  as  a  mulch.  The  quantity  will  vary  from 
tf  half  bushel  upwards,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tree.  The  effect  will  be  most  marked, 
and  the  growth  astonishing 

If  an^  of  the  roots  are  mutHated  or  bruised, 
pare  them  off  with  a  sharp  knife  to  prevent 
decay,  cutting  back  on  the  imder  side  until 
you  reach  sound  wood. 

Nearly  all  trees  that  come  from  the  nurse- 
ries hive  ioi>t  some  of  their  roots;  conse- 
qaencly  their  branches  should  be  sliortened  in 
the  same  proportion.  At  the  time  of  plandnfr, 
prune  all  branches  back  to  three  or  four  bud;> 
from  the  base  of  each  branch. 

All  large  trees  will  require  stakes ;  young 
trees  (irmly  set,  will  not.  Mulching  is  almost 
indinpfusable.  Tho  earth  should  rise  like  a 
small  mound  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
over  this  should  be  a  mulch  two  inches  deep 
of  hay,  half  decomposed  manure,  saw  <lust  or 
tan  bark.  It  not  only  saves  the  labor  of  cul- 
tivation, but  prevents  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
from  evaporating,  renders  the  temperature 
more  uniform  and  prevents  injurious  effects 
from  frost.  The  mulch  should  extend  beyond 
thj  lips  of  the  roots. 


Cultivate  the  ground  carefully.  Never  allow 
grain  crops,  nor  root  crops  of  an  injurious 
nature,  to  grow  in  the  field.  Neither  allow 
grass  nor  weeds.  The  cultivation  and  ma- 
nuring necessary  for  growing  some  kind  of 
judicious  crop  between  the  rows,  as  potatoes, 
beeta,  or  turnips,  will  always  prove  a  benefit. 
If  no  crop  is  grown,  go  tnrough  frequently 
with  the  cultivator  or  horse  hoe  and  stir  the 
soil  two  or  three  inches  deep.  A  thorough 
stirring  of  the  soil  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  coat 
of  manure. 

If  trees  are  dried  by  too  long  carriage,  they 
may  be  restored  b^  immersion  for  a  day  or 
two  in  water  or  thick  mud.  Use  no  water  in 
planting.  It  tends  to  bake  and  harden  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  generally  proves  in- 
jurious. Mulching  will  supply  all  Uie  moisture 
necessary. 

Careful  pruning  is  essential.  By  careful 
pruning  is  not  meant  cutting  off  large,  healthy, 
vigorous  branches  j  but  it  does  mean  the  cut- 
ting out  of  all  diseased  branches  or  dead 
wood,  and  such  smaller  shoots  and  branches 
as  appear  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  sun 
and  air  to  all  parts  of  the  head  of  the  tree. 

If  farmers  would  only  cultivate  their  trees 
as  well  as  their  com,  they  would  have  little 
occasion  to  utter  complaints  against  poor  or- 
chards or  poor  fruit.  m.  s.  w. 

Mason,  N.  J7.,  June  5,  1869. 


^br  (he  Neuf  England  Farmer, 

OC7B  QUIBT  VlIilaA.CI9. 

A  standing  complaint  against  our  village  is 
that  it  is  too  quiet.  But  to  the  writer  this 
very  characteristic  seems  an  attraction;  but 
let  me  just  here  inquire  if  it  is  worth  while  to 
mix  the  noise  and  commotion  of  a  manufactur- 
ing village  with  the  comparative  quiet  of  a 
farming  community.  No  vindication  is  pro- 
posed of  that  lack  of  public  spirit  wnich  char- 
acterizes this  and  that  staid  old  farming  town, 
nor  any  defense  of  that  disposition  to  dit^cour- 
age  new  enterprises,  and  keep  in  the  old  ruts 
from  generation  to  generation,  which  is  too 
prevalent  in  some  districts  of  New  England. 

But,  when  we  reflect,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  community,  mainly  agricultural, 
should  pursue  the  even  tenor  or  its  way  quietly 
as  the  succession  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  calmly  as  the  procession  of  the  seasons? 
The  farmer,  indeed,  craves  excitement  as  well 
as  any  man,  and  gets  it  with  interest  some- 
times in  his  town  or  parish  meeting.  And  the 
winter  need  not  be  to  him  a  dull  season,  if  it 
be  one  of  comparative  rest.  In  fact  he  can 
then  be  the  liveliest  of  mortals,  while  those 
heavy  bnrdens  which  the  busy  season  imposes 
are  happily  rolled  off.  He  can  also  improve 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  trip  to  the  metropo- 
lis, and  contrast  its  crowded,  brilliant  thor- 
oughfare with  his  own  humble  highway.  A 
day  spent  amid  its  sights  and  sounds  will 
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3aicken  and  enlar^  his  ideas  for  the  rest  of 
le  year,  and  endear  him  more  closely  to  his 
own  calm  retreat  and  "silent  shade."  And 
then  how  g;ratefal  to  his  city  cousins  is  the 
very  thought  of  that  ''haven  of  peace"  up  in 
the  country  whither  thef  can  flee  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  forget  fot  the  time  the  noise  and 
confusion  amid  which  they  live  and  move. 

In  fact  it  is  matter  for  thanksgiving  to  Him 
who  made  the  country,  that  there  are  such 
calm  retreats  for  tins  fast  age  and  generation, 
where  the  fevered  blood  can  cool,  and  the 
over-taxed  brain  be  soothed  to  the  rest  it 
claims.  And  our  (]^uiet,  unpretending  villages 
are  every  year  commg  fo  be  more  and  more 
favorite  places  of  resort  for  families  from  the 
city,  in  preference  to  fashionable  watering- 
places  and  hotels  by  the  ''sounding  sea." 
True,  our  country  life  grows  dull  after  a 
wbile  to  the  city  belle  and  beau,  and  the  stir- 
ring business  or  professional  man  who  lives  in 
excitement,  gets  to  be  uneasv  after  a  while,  as 
a  "fi:>h  out  of  water."  Well,  let  them  then 
return  to  their  native  element  until  the  next 
vacation  season  comes  round,  while  we  that 
remain  behind  will  hold  on  oir  quiet  way  till 
our  summer  guests  return.  The  town  has  its 
distinctive  features,  and  so  has  the  country, 
and  in  attemptinf^  to  engraft  the  former  on  the 
latter  we  are  trying  to  join  together  what  God 
hath  put  asunder.    Is  it  not  so  P 

Yet,  every  now  and  then,  the  cry  is  raised, 
* 'why  don^t  you  have  more  |2;oing  on  hereP" 
Meanwhile    fanning  operations  are  steadily 

going  on,  day  by  day,  year  in  and  year  out. 
ummer  has  its  work  and  round  of  duty,  and 
winter  brings  its  appropriate  cares  and  toils, 
though  the  former  season  is  distinctively  the 
busv  one.  One  is  peculiarly  the  time  for 
brain  work,  the  other  for  manual  labor ;  one 
for  culture  of  mind  and  heart,  the  other  for 
^liog  the  soil.  But  all  the  year  round  there 
is  enough  in  the  humblest  hamlet  to  keep  it 
from  stagnation. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  ^uiet  fea- 
ture ot  our  village  should  no  longer  distinguish 
it,  and  it  should  come  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a 
cross  between  town  and  country:  suppose 
instead  of  the  exclamation  "How  quiet  your 
street  is,"  every  new  comer  should  remark, 
"How  changed  from. your  old  quiet!" 

So  far  as  this  implied  an  increase  of  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit,  and  more  frequent 
social  gatheriugs,  the  change  would  be  a  mani- 
fest improvement.  But  to  substitute  for  our 
prevailing  calm  the  noisy  bustlmg  activity 
which  some  hanker  after,  would  seem  like  sub- 
stitutin  I  for  our  sweet  Sabbath  bell  the  steam- 
gong^s  unearthly  yell,  that  voidd  make  the 
fathers  turn  in  their  coffins. 

If  more  noise  is  wanted,  the  multiplication 
of  reaping  and  mowing  and  threshing  and  cow- 
ing machines  will  fast  meet  this  want ;  and  as 
for  the  rent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  the 
gossips  and  busy-bodies  by  the  ears. 

No  doubt  Um  writer^s  view  of  the  subject  is 


biased  by  his  own  private  taste  and  tempera- 
ment, and  no  man  ought  to  set  up  his  own 
personal  preference  as  the  rule  for  all.  There 
are  in  both  town  and  country,  "many  men  of 
many  minds,"  but  let  me  just  repeat  the  query, 
whether  it  is  really  desirable  to  oblitera  e  the 
old  famiUar  ftjature  of  a  farming  vilUge. 

It  is  sad  indeed  to  contemplate  the  death- 
like stillness  of  a  deserted  village,  with  its 
crumbling  old  business  stands  and  gra«s-grown 
highway.  And  it  is  aggravating  to  find  any- 
where in  this  great  progressive  nation  a  family 
or  community  stagnating  for  want  of  enter- 
prise. But  what  flock  is  not  grateful  to  the 
Good  Shepherd  for  leading  it  now  and  then 
"beside  still  waters  P"  w.  e.  b. 

Longmeadow,  Mass,,  1869. 


WHAT  18  BaST  OH  GRAIN  f 
In  1867  the  farmers  in  Australia  lost  so 
much  by  the  red  rust  on  wheat  that  the  Gov- 
enor  of  the  Colony  appointed  a  Commission 
to  investigate  the  subject.  From  the  report  of 
that  Comminssion,  which  we  find  in  the  Southr 
em  Cidiivator,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

As  regards  the  physiological  character  of 
red  rust,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  is  essentially  a  vegetable  parasite  or  fungus, 
attacking  the  plant  externally,  and  brought 
into  active  operation  by  certain  a^moephenc 
or  climatic  conditions,  the  most  effective  of 
which  last  year  were  heat  and  humidity.  D>:r- 
iog  the  growing  season,  the  blades  of  cereal 
plants  were  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  damp- 
ness, with  occasional  rapid  evaporation,  caus- 
ing the  pores  of  the  leaf  to  be  more  than  or- 
dinarily open,  and  thus  facilitating  the  entrance 
of  the  infinitely  minute  spores,  or  seeds,  of  the 
rust  fungus,  which  are  more  or  less  always 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  deposited  on 
the  soil  or  surroundin^j^  objects,  ready  for  dis- 
semination by  every  wmd  that  blows. 

1  he  spores  of  the  rust  are  proved  to  be  true 
seeds,  possessing  a  uniform  and  definite  char- 
acter according  to  their  variety,  retaining  th«:ir 
vitality  as  other  seeds  do,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing developed  at  any  time  by  the  application 
of  heat  and  moisture.  Your  cotnmiDttioners 
have  examined  through  the  microi»cope  various 
specimens  of  last  >ear*8  rusted  wiieat,  and  find 
the  rust  spores  idi  ntical  in  appearance,  with 
those  noticed  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  other  eminent  mycologists,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject.  It  is  found  as  the  al- 
most uniform  result  of  last  yearns  operations, 
that  rust  has  prevailed  upon  all  kinds  of  laud 
— upon  lands  long  cropped,  upon  fallow  lauds, 
upon  grazed  lands,  upon  virgin  soil,  upon  ma- 
nured landtf,  upon  (he  plains,  and  upon  ibe 
hills.  But  more  than  this,  it  has  been  proved 
that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  richest  lauds 
have  suffered  the  most  from  red  rust,  and  that. 
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in  a  large  nnmber  of  cases,  the  best  crops  have  | 
been  from  the  poorest  natural  soils,  and  from 
thot>e  moiit  exhausted  by  frequent  cropping. 
It' is  an  almost  universal  fact  that  wherever 
the  wheat  grew  most  luxuiiantly  there  the 
failure  has  been  complete ;  whiLt  those  crops 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  were  the 
least  promising,  as  a  rule,  turned  out  by  far  the 
best  sample  and  the  heaviest  jield.  This  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  attested  by  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  is  thus  accounted  for :  Luxuri- 
ance in  vegetation,  like  excessive  fat  in  ani- 
mals, is  not  identical  with  vigor.  Plants  for  ed 
into  abnormal  luxuriance  are  more  susceptible 
of  climatic  changes  than  those  which  are  tough 
and  hardy.  The  more  juicy  and  succulent  the 
plant,  the  more  predi^^posed  is  it  to  the  inroads 
of  the  rust.  The  pores  of  the  leaf  being  un- 
nsallv  open,  the  minute  spores  of  parasitical 
fungi  can  more  readily  enter.  Then  again, 
the  more  dense  and  heavy  the  crop,  the  less 
possible  is  it  for  the  wind  to  circulate,  and  the 
saturated  leaves  to  dry.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  thin,  light  crop,  the  leaf  pores  being  le&s 
open  to  the  entrance  of  the  rubt  seed,  the  dis- 
ease is  not  so  freely  propagated,  whilst  the 
whole  crop  is  far  better  situated  to  enjoy  the 
drying  in&uences  of  the  wind,  which  retard 
the  development  of  the  parasite.  The  poor 
crop  has  thus  the  advantage  over  the  thick  and 
luxuriant  crop  in  a  season  favorable  for  the 
development  of  rust.  Hence,  so  far  as  red 
rust  is  concerned,  rich  soils,  and  what  is 
termed  **bigh  farming**  instead  of  shutting 
out  the  disease  or  mitigating  its  severity,  op- 
erate in  the  contrary  direction,  always  suppos- 
ing that  the  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  the 
development  of  rust  are  present. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  disease  is  two- 
fold. The  rust  spores,  obtaining  entrance 
f  hroogh  the  open  sromata,  or  breathing  poren 
of  the  plant,  are  very  quickly  developed,  and, 
pushing  firward  rootlets  (mtfcdia^)  gradually 
work  their  way  alooff  the  sap  vessels  of  the 
leaf^in  all  probability  injuring,  by  their  mul- 
tiplication and  progress,  its  internal  mocbani- 
oal  structure.  But  the  chief  damage— or,  at 
all  events,  that  which  can  with  oioat  certainty 
be  traced — is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
wheat  sap  by  the  parasite  that  h^s  entered  its 
channels.  The  juices  that  should  have  gone 
to  nourish  the  whf^at  ear  are  intercepted  in 
their  progress  by  the  rust  fungus,  which 
starves  the  grain  by  living  on  its  proper  nour- 
ishment. This  is  not  only  deduced  from  mi- 
croscopic observations,  but  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  chemical  analysis.  Healthy  grains 
of  wheat  contain  certain  definite  proportions 
of  inorganic  ash — the  aeh,  in  its  turn,  contain- 
ing detinite  proportions  of  phoitphoric  acid, 
potash  and  soda,  and  magne^ia.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  rusted  wheat  is  very  defi- 
cient in  that  ash,  having  sometimes  less  than 
one-third  its  proper  quantity.  On  the  other 
band,  the  rust  spores,  gathered  from  the  rusty 
wheat,  yield,   on  analysis,  an  extraordinary 


quantity  of  ash,  which  is  found  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  the  constituents*  present  in  the 
ash  of  healthy  wheat,  but  wanting  in  (be  a^h 
of  rusty  wheat.  The  commissioners  say  that 
crops  from  seed  brought  from  a  distance  were 
affected  with  rnst  equally  with  that  grown  in 
the  same  sections ;  and  that  the  use  of  good 
plump  seed  is  no  protection  from  the  disease, 
but  that  in  many  cases  shrivelled  aud  inferior 
seeds  have  yielded  healthier  and  heavier  cro^^s 
than  those  raised  from  first  class  i>eed.  Still 
they  recommend  that  th^i  seed  be  pi  kted.  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  killing  the  spores  of 
black  rust  or  tmut,  but  also  to  destroy  spores 
of  the  red  rust  whi-h  may  happen  to  attach 
to  it. 


CHmBSB  MAKING  IN  A  BMAXIi  WAT 

Sometimes  the  farmer  who  keeps  only  a  fe^ 
cows  TO  supply  bisfiinily  with  milk  and  butter, 
would  like  also  to  make  a  few  cheeked  for  fam- 
ily use.  He  does  not  care  to  make  cheetse  to 
sell  and  therefore  hardly  feels  able  to  pur- 
cha^ie  cheese  apparatus  and  fit  up  a  dairy 
house  after  the  most  approved  models. 

Let  us  see  how  cheaply  we  can  arrange 
for  a  primitive  dairy.  If  nothing  better  is  at 
band  a  common  washtub,  clean  and  sweet, 
will  answer  the  purpo-e  for  setting  the  milk 
and  working  the  curds. 

A  hoop  must  be  had  from  the  cooper.  Let 
it  be  ten  inches  in  diameter  top  and  bottom 
by  twelve  inch<*s  h'gh  and  fitted  wirh  a  fol- 
lower. A  very  gooJ  press  may  be  made  in  a 
few  hours  from  a  twelve  foot  pi  mk  and  some 
pieces  of  scantling.  About  a  fooc  ii  om  each 
end  of  the  plank  bet  up  two  sburt  pieces  of 
scantling  four  and  one-half  in*  hes  apart. 
Fasten  them  firmly  to  the  plank  with  bolts  or. 
pins.  The  lever  may  be  a  joiwt  four  by  four, 
or  four  by  six,  and  fourteen  feet  long.  One 
end  IS  to  be  secured  by  a  pin  pas:>ing  through 
the  uprights  at  one  end  of  the  plank  and  it  is 
to  move  freely  up  and  down  between  'he  up- 
ights  at  the  other  end.  A  weight  hung  at 
the  end  of  the  lever  and  you  have  a  press  that 
will  do  good  service. 

The  hoop  is  placed  near  the  stationary  end 
of  the  preMS-beam  and  blocks  put  u(>on  the 
follower  and  the  press*  beam  let  down  upon 
tht^m,  and  in  this  way  the  cheese  is  pressed. 

A  long,  thin,  wooden  knife  will  do  for  cut- 
ting the  cunls.  Now  a  gallon  of  good  milk 
(wine  measure)  will  make  nearly  a  pound  oi 
cheese. 

Your  milk  having  been  placed  in  the  tub 
and  the  number  of  gallons  known,  a  portion 
may  be  taken  out  and  heated  in  pans  over  a 
common  stove.  The  pan  holding  the  milk 
should  be  set  in  another  pan  holding  water,  or 
over  a  kettle  with  water  m  it,  so  a^  not  scorch 
or  burn  the  milk  in  the  pan.  ll<?at  the  milk 
and  pour  into  the  tub  until  the  mass  inHicates 
a  temperature  by  the  thermoiueter  of  85^. 
Then  add  a  quantity  of  rennet  (wh.ch  has 
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been  previously  prepared  by  steeping  the  dry 
skins  or  rennet  in  water,)  bufficient  to  coagu- 
late the  milk  say  in  forty  to  fifty  minutes. 
Now  put  your  finger  into  the  curd,  raide  it 
slowly  and  if  it  readily  splits  apart,  the  mass 
is  ready  to  cut  into  blocks  with  the  curd  knif'j. 
Afcer  cutting  into  checks  two  inches  square, 
.let  it  remain  at  rest  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for 
the  whey  to  form.  Then  carefully  break  with 
the  hands  by  lifting  up  the  curds  very  gt^ntly, 
and  when  the  mass  has  been  gone  over  let  it 
rest  fur  ten  minutes  for  the  cuni  to  subside. 
Now  dip  off  a  portion  of  the  whey  into  the 
pans  and  heat  on  the  stove  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  milk  was  warmed.  In  thn  meantime 
continue  breaking  the  curd  by  gently  lifting 
until  the  particles  of  curd  are  ab(  ut  the  size 
of  small  chtrstnuts  or  large  beans.  Then 
pour  in  the  warm  whey  and  continue  heating 
and  adding  the  warm  whey  until  the  masa  in- 
dicatea  a  temperature, of  98^. 

Do  not  be  in  a  harry,  but  take  things  lei- 
surely, continuing  the  breaking  or  stirring  the 
curds  while  heat  is  being  applied.  It  may  now 
be  left  at  rest  for  half  an  hour  and  then  stirred 
so  the  particles  will  not  adhere,  and  this  treat- 
ment continued  until  the  curd  has  a  firm  con- 
si^tency.  Take  up  a  handful  and  press  it 
together  in  the  hand  and  if  on  opening  tlie. 
hand  it  readily  falls  to  pieces  it  is  about  ready 
for  draining.  Throw  a  cloth  strainer  over 
the  tub  and  dip  off  the  whey  down  to  the 
curd.  Then  put  the  strainer  on  a  willow 
clothes-basket  and  dip  the  curd  into  it  to 
drain.  It  may  now  i  e  broken  up  with  the 
handi  and  when  pretty  dry  returned  to  the 
tub  for  alting.  Salt  at  the  rate  of  lour  and 
one- half  ounces  of  salt  to  ten  pounds  curd; 
mix  it  thoroughly  and  put  to  press.  After  re- 
maniog  from  two  to  four  hours  in  press,  turn 
and  put  to  press  again  leaving  it  under  pres 
sure  until  next  morning  when  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  shelf.  Small  cheeses  need  not 
be  bandaged ;  they  should  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  little  fresh  butter  melted  and  applied 
warm,  or  with  oil  mide  f  om  the  oream  that 
ris^es  from  the  whey. — X,  A.  WUlardt  in 
Western  Rural, 


oKorvBSr  pit. 

Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker  in  bis  Wanderings  in 

Ce)lon,  gives  an  aecoant  of  coffee  culture  in 

that  i»land,  in  which  he  says : 

**Mu('h  attention  is  also  required  in  the 
management  of  the  cattle  on  an  estate,  for 
without  a  proper  system,  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure produced  will  be  proportionately  small 
They  should  be  bedded  every  night,  hock 
deep,  with  fresh  litter,  and  the  manure  thus 
formed  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
shed  until  it  is  between  two  and  three  feet 
deep  It  should  then  be  heated  on  a  (leoSrey 
Fit.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most  peitect 
method  of  working  up  the  weeds  f  om  an  es- 
tate, and  effectually  destroying  their  seeds,  at 


the  same  time  they  are  converted  into  manure. 
A  water  tight  platform  is  formed  of  stucco-— 
say  forty  feet  square — surrounded  by  a  wall 
two  feet  high,  so  as  to  form  a  tank.  Below 
this  is  a  sunken  cisftem, — say  eight  feet  square 
— into  which  the  drainage  would  be  conducted 
from  the  upper  platform.  In  this  cistern  a 
force  pump  is  fitted,  and  the  cistern  is  half 
tilled  with  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  sal  am* 
moniac.  A  la^er  of  weeds  and  rubbish  is 
now  laid  upon  the  platform  for  a  depth  of 
th  ee  feet,  surmounted  by  a  layer  of  good 
dung  from  the  cattle  sheds  of  one  foot  thick. 
These  layers  are  continued  alternately  in  tho 
proportion  of  three  to  one  of  weeds,  until  the 
mass  is  piled  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  the 
last  layer  being  good  dung.  Upon  this  mass 
the  conten's  of  the  cistern  are  pumped  and 
evenly  distributed  by  means  of  a  spreader. 

This  mixture  promotes  the  most  rapid  de- 
composition of  Vegetable  matter,  and  com- 
bining with  the  juices  of  the  weeds  and  the 
saltji  of  the  dung,  it  drains  evenly  through  the 
whole  mass  forming  the  most  perfect  compost. 
The  surplus  moisture,  on  reaching  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heap,  drains  from  the  slightly  in- 
clined pidtform  into  the  reccivmg  cistern,  and 
is  again  pumped  over  the  mass.  This  is  the 
eheapebt  anti  best  way  of  making  manure  upon 
an  estate,  the  cattle  sheds  and  pits  being  ar- 
rangt  d  in  the  diff-r*  nt  localities  most  suitable 
for  reducing  the  labor  of  transport.** 

In  the  Soul  hern  States  where  manure  is  the 


great  want  for  the  cotton  field,  cannot 
method  similar  to  the  above  be  devised  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 


HiRKD  Labor  on  the  Farm. — I  have 
thought  that  many  people  are  not  awaro  of 
what  it  COSTS  to  pay  a  m^n  for  a  year's  labor. 
It  is  not  merely  the  amount  of  money  yoa 
give  him,  but  the  cost  of  the  learn  aiid  the 
necessary  im.lemfnts  he  must  have  to  labor 
with,  and  'he  rent  of  the  land  that  he  tdls. 
it  is  true  the  team  and  implements  would  be 
i(  fr,  provided  no  aiscideut  befell  them,  but  ao 
would  the  money  that  they  cost,  and  the  inter- 
est remain  if  it  had  not  been  expended. 

The  following  statemt-nt,  will  show  the  cost 

of  a  laborer  in  this  vicinity,  for  one  mouth. 

W»ft»'»  of  OD«  band,  ..••.•••• eKOO 

Boar  1  of  M<ii«*, .  • lu.OJ 

B«ii»  d  ot  hor^t^,  ......•• l^^OO 

Imeres  on  prlc*' of  h<>rs*«i S50 

iDt  rrM  on  pnc-  of  lnip<«iii**nm,  ••• 2.V> 

Kttnioriiuul(112of  4UMcris), 16.6J 

TotiU  eipeii»«  p  r  momh,    •  •  .  •  • f  6S  se 

Bspeoae  for  oo«  ye  ir, $79tf  9t 

Now,  this  statement  does  not  include  repdirs 
from  accidents,  such  as  letting  the  team  lun 
away  and  breaking  the  wagon,  or  utensils  of 
any  kind.  Again,  some  would  cultivate  more 
than  forty  acret,  but  it  is  designed  to  make 
an  average  of  hands. — lUinois  Cor.  Western 
Rural. 


ISSVr   ESGLAKD   FABMIER. 


SAIffnO  BA.T  FOB  BTOOE. 

p  AM,  in  taking 
I  kit  food,  cm 
I  elect  fot  lam- 
EMir.uiuybMt 
itmt  hit  (Mto, 
'  icragftnltaMlt, 
,  or    any    atber 


,  maj  ose.  Bat 
.  it  M  not  fo  with 
k  onr  fkrm  ttoek. 
^Thtj  cut  not 
t  Hod  for  mIC, 
^  pepper  or  vine- 
.  gar  at  will,  bat 
are  drpeodant 
I  tu  to  itudr  and 
itMn  their  wauta 
H,  and  then  judi- 
« lopplj  them, 

tic  aoiinali  have 

a  keen  mim«  of  tait«  and  unell.  The  pare 
aoil  ir  undoubtedly  grateful  to  them.  They 
aonMlimei  eat  it  with  avidity.  *»d  eapecially 
in  the  ■priog,  after  being  shut  oot  fVom  it 
through  the  «iater.  Hortei  wilt  lomettmea 
eat  half  a  pint,  apparently  with  great  relish, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  with  beneGc  to  them- 
■elrea.  When  grazing,  they  probably  realize 
pleaiure  in  the  (mell  of  the  toil,  ai  well  at  in 
the  taste  of  the  freih  graM. 

All  animala  require  lall  in  (onu  foim,  even 
onr  poultry,  which  it  will  readily  depriTe  of 
life  if  taken  in  an  nndinolTed  form.  Uii^ed 
and  diMolved  in  a  math  of  boiled  potatoes 
and  meal,  it  it  highly  beneScial  to  them. 

Hotr  mnch  talt  each  oz,  com  and  borie  re- 
qniret  in  a  given  time,  cannot  be  definitely 
settled,  because  their  wants  are  not  juat  alike, 
acaroely  in  any  reaped.  If  half  a  dozen  cows 
consume  a  certain  quantity  of  talt  in  eight 
we^s  in  the  sununer,  it  would  be  a  fair  infei^ 
ence,  we  think,  that  one-fonrth  that  quan- 
tity would  be  all  that  tb?y  would  voloDtarily 
eat  in  cold  weather.  Some  excellent  remarks 
on  thia  aubject  we  find  in  an  old  nomber  of 
the  Country  aeiUlewMn,  as  follows  :— 

ir  salt  li  applied  in  too  large  aaantltlss  the  ani- 
mala feJ  upon  It  will  certalaly  luee  Id  cooditton, 
Wben  an  uilmal  i*  forced  l>y  long  abatlnenec.  oi 
br  It*  ro"d  being  loo  blgblf  silted,  lo  partake  of 

salt  In  quantities  beyond  wbal  tbe  nutnial  Ini*- — ' 
or  ibe  aDimHl  vonid  dictate,  iben  It  becomes 
■onons  or  Injanous,  and  deieiMiatas  tbe  hi 


and  roadKlan  c^  an  animal  by  undue  secretlMW 
from  the  liver,  bowels,  Ac  These  rxces^lve  secie- 
tlODB  rob  the  animal  cfa  portion  or  Its  tood,  nnd 
cariT  "ff  what  othtrwlse  woald  be  converted  Into 
-tjorfleeh,  ornillk,  &e.     . 

11  tfant  beomoea  a  meiwr  of  eonsldentile  pracH- 
eat  importance  lo  determine  what  Is  the  quantllj' 
of  salt  wbicb  ao  animal  would  natnrally  ud  In- 
sdncttvelv  crave  during  ibe  consnmptlon  of  a  inn 
ofbay.  SomebaverecommendedasmncbM  elnht 
quarts  oT  salt  lo  eacb  ton  of  b^  j  and  verr  feur 
have  ever  recommended  any  lets  a  quaaiit;  ibon 
ronr  qaorte.  No*  li  ii  our  Ann  perBuoflon,  from 
DbservollMM  mide  by  onnelvet  and  ocbers,  tbnt 
In  the  eold  monlhi  no  ereatore  would  nave  or  vol- 
untsiily  eat  as  mnch  as  even  two  quarts  or  suit 
dnring  the  time  of  Its  contnmlng  a  ton  of  bar.  If 
■0,  this  qnanllly  and  all  beyond  It,  woald  ODly  be 
injarlons  to  cattle  or  stock  of  anj  kind,  wben 
(breed  upon  tbem  with  their  food. 

Tbis  ts  one  of  tbe  errom  or  daniters  wblcb  It 
woold  be  well  lo  gcard  acalnnt.  Tbe  other  con- 
bIbis  In  the  pracilce  of  getimg  In  hay  In  a  damp 
or  partially  cared  state,  nniTer  tbe  ouppoelilun  or 
expectation  thai  a  free  appllcailon  of  salt  will  pre- 
serve it  from  heating,  moulding,  or  otherwise 
■polling.  A  quaalUy  of  salt  which  would  be  eff^o- 
tnal  for  tbia  purpose  woold  make  the  bey  Injuri- 
—  1,  or  absolutely  polsonons  from  excess  of  saline 


Sevraal  yeara  ago  the  ptaotioe  of  ealting 
bay  was  all  bnt  tmivertal.  It  was  recom- 
mended, not  alone  becanae  it  waa  tnppoeed  that 
the  hay  waa  better  cored  by  iti  uto,  but  be- 
)  it  enabled  tbe  famer,  aa  he  eapposed,  to 
e  hay  imperfeotly  cured,  or  that  which  had 
got  wet  in  tbe  open  air.  Tbis  waa  carried  to 
in  aome  ioitaneet,  that  from  eight  to  iia< 
tsen  qtwrta  of  talt  would  be  icattered  over  a 
«  ton  of  hay.  This  practioe  afforded  a 
constant  temptation  to  get  in  bay  in  a  slovenly 
and  imperfect  manner,  and  must  have  resulted 
iojnriously  in  the  second  [dace  by  depreoia^ng 
the  health  and  value  of  the  ilock  that  waa 
oUiged  to  feed  npoo  it. 

We  refer  to  the  subject,  at  present,  becaoae 
in  a  "catching"  hay  aeason  there  are  strong 
iitdncemettts  to  resort  to  this  injurious  prao- 
tice,  unless  aome  special  ibomht  ia  given  to 
the  subject. 

In  judicious  bands,  a  little  salt,  a  quart  or 
two  to  the  ton.  occasionally,  may  do  no  harm, 
but,  pOBsihly  prove  beneficial.  Tbe  true  way, 
however,  is  to  cure  the  hay  indepeodenlly  of 
salt,  and  administer  the  condiment  by  itself 
wben  it  is  needed. 

If  a  continued  diet  of  *ail  jtmk  brings  the 
Bcorvy  upon  the  poor  sailor,  we  cann<A  well 
ire  why  a  similar  diet  will  not  bring  some  dire 
disease  npon  stock  that  it  compelled  lo  feed 
upon  it.  The  practice  is  a  dangerous  one, 
and  ought  to  be  reaorted  to  with  great  care. 
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Tub  Enolibh  Aobioultural  Cdlleob. — Dr. 
Ongory,  the  PrMldeat  of  the  lUlnoli  Agricnhnr*] 
College,  Is  in  Garope  examining  the  iDsUtatfoni 
there  for  agrlcnllarat,  edncatkm.  His  llr*t  letier, 
pnbElihed  in  the  Wfttm  RvnU,  1>  devoted  inalnlr 
to  tbe  0DI7  agricdltanl  college  in  England,  that 
at  Cirearester,  nhith  <i  a  private  Inatliation.  Af- 
ter allnding  to  an  altnott  bopeleu  debt  for  eztriT- 
•gant  bat Idtngs,  which  haogi  like  an  ineaboa  npon 
the  cnterpriie  and  interfere*  materiallf  with  Its 
aacce»(,  by  necewitatlng  chargei  which  Tirtoall; 
exclude!  all  bat  the  aonaof  tleh  men,  he  remarki: 

Bat  aftrr  carefnl  In)ipectlon,  the  Inilltntlon  doea 
notaeem  tn  me  tbe  equal,  eitber  In  work  orreeulcs 
of  tbe  MlcbUnn  Agrlcaltural  College,  and  I  bellvire 

nnlversitr  will  be  greatlj  lis  superior  In  mont 
points  as  tl  U  already  In  many.  Agrlcultnral  eda- 
calion  bait  Its  flne-il  Bi:ld  and  Its  liesc  mateilal  In 
tbe  great  basin  uf  ibc  MlsBlssippl,  and  It  mast  win 
Ita  great  vI<:iorieB  there.  Clirnceaier  aflurded  me 
tnauf  capitui  hmca,  but  little  to  copy. 

BUDDINQ  TOnSQ   TAflBS. 
Will  j-ou  or  some  of  yonr  correspondeoti  pleue 
inform  me  tbiouph  yiinr  valaabte  paprr  tbe  time 
and  mode  uf  budding  yoang  trees,  and  oblige 

A  Pakmbu's  tfOH. 
Kingitoii,  N.  H.,  Apr.  SO,  1SS9. 

RnuBKS. — Wb  bara  delayed  ui  annrar  to 
the  above  inquirf  for  Uie  pmpooe  of  bringing 
the  subject  op  more  timelf  tban  it  would  have 
been  in  April  or  Maf.  From  the  Gnt  to  the 
twentf-fifUi  of  Angaat  ta  the  budding  Mason 
in  Kew  England.  Mr.  Cole,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Faxher,  gives  ibe  following  general 
rule  as  to  the  most  favorable  time  for  this  op- 
eration:  Apple*,  from  August  15  to  25; 
quince,  same  aa  apples;  cherries,  Aug.  5  to 
15;  pears,  Aug.  10  to  20;  peathes,  Septem- 
ber 5  to  18;  pluma  and  apricota  on  plumi, 
August  1  to  10.  But  moch  drpenda  on  the 
forwardDCBB  or  backwardneu  of  the  season, 
OD  the  growth  of  tbe  tree  as  a&euted  hy 
wet  or  dry  weather,  and  on  locality.  Cod- 
sequenilj'  judgment  must  be  eiercised. 

Mr.  Thomas  saf  s,  the  essential  requisites  to 
snccesB  in  budding  are,  Firtt,  a  thrifty,  rap- 
idly growing  Bt«ck,  so  that  tbe  bark  will  pwl 
very  freely,  Secondii/,  ■  proper  time ;  not  so 
early  that  there  will  be  too  much  cambium  or 
mudlagiuous  cement  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  for  the  adhesion  of  the  bud ;  nor  so  late 
that  tbe  bark  will  not  peel,  nor  the  snbsequent 
growth  luffidenily  cement  the  bud  to  the  stock. 
Thirdly,  buds  suffiuiently  mature.  FoartUif, 
a  keen,  flat  kuifu  for  shaving  off  the  bad,  that 
it  may  lie  c)o>e  in  contact  upon  tbe  wood  of 
the  atoi^.    Fi/ihlfi,  the  ap^cation  of  a  liga- 


ture with  moderate  prasanre,  caoaing  the  bad 
to  fit  the  stock  cloaely. 

The  newlj-set  bud  is  united  to  the  stock  by 
the  thick  tap,  or  eaai&itim,  or  mucilage  be~ 
tween  the  bark  and  the  old  wood,  biit  it  ebould 
not  grow  until  the  next  year ;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  this  substance  being  in  the  right 
state  when  the  hud  ia  inserted,  and  of  its  be- 
ing pot  in  at  tbe  right  season.  The  stock 
ahould  be  growing  well  when  the  operation  ia 
performed,  and  it  shonld  eontinno  to  thrive 
ten  or  fifteen  days  afterwards.  When  we  fail 
on  the  right  time  almost  every  bad  will  grow ; 
but  if  too  early,  the  buds  may  start  tbe  aame 
■eaaon,  and  then  tbe  winter  will  kill  tbem,  or, 
in  case  of  stone  fruit,  gum  is  liable  to  oozo 
out  and  start  off  the  bud ;  and  if  done  too 
Lite,  the  baric  will  not  peel  well,  and  thei« 
will  not  be  sufficient  growing  weather  to  caoae 
a  union  of  tbe  bud  and  stalk. 

Now  for  the  budi.  These  are  obtained 
from  shoots  of  the  present  year's  growth.  It 
is  important  that  these  buds,  which  may  be 
called  the  seed  or  germ  of  the  tree  you  wish 
to  propagate,  are  well  grown,  or  ripe.  Cut 
thrifty,  strong  ahoots,  selecting  those 
,  on  which  the  terminal  bud  is  well 


developed, — those  from  old  tree*  of 


moderate  growth  are  more  firm  than 

V  those   of  more  rapid   growth.     As 

goon  aa  the  scion  ia  cut  trim  off  the 
leaves,  leaving  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  of  the  aiem  of  tbe  le»vea  on 
the  scioD,  as  is  seen  in  the  cut. 
■  Leavesexhale  moisture  very  rapidly, 

V  It  has  been  found  that  a  suoSower 

plant  only  three  feet  high  exhaled 
from  its  leaves  in  a  dry  day  between 
one  and  two  pints  of  water.  Got  a 
a  limb  from  a  tree  and  throw  it 
'  upon  the  ground  with  its  leaves  all 

^^f  on  and  it  will  quickly  abrivel ;  bnt 
cut  off  the  leavea  and  it  will  remun 
plump  and  fresh  much  longer.  After  cutting 
off  tbe  leavea,  however,  the  scion  shuulJ  be 
wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth,  or  mat,  or  grass,  or 
moss,  or  lawdnst.  And  if  not  used  at  onoe, 
should  be  laid  in  a  cool  cellar  or  buried  a  foot 
deep  in  moist  earth. 

Mr.  Cole  givee  the  following  directions  for 
perfonning  the  operation  of  budding,  in  hi* 
Fruit  Book:  "With  a  sharp  budding  knife, 
make  a  perpendicular  alit,  just  thmugh  tbe 
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bark,  about  aa  incb  loag,  then  a  croM-cnt,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  T.  It  U  well  to  make  tfae 
CTOsi-cut  in  a  circular  fonn,  aa  in  tbe  Ggnres 
a,  d,  that  the  band  maf  croo  the  cut.  With 
the  ivoiy  at  tbe  eod  of  tbe  knifo-haodle,  ruse 
the  bark  a  little  at  each  comer,  below  tbe 
croar-cnt.  If  ooa  ha*  not  a  baddioK-knife, 
this  may  be  done  with  a  pieoe  of  sharpened 
bard  wood  or  with  the  knife-blade.  lift  up 
the  bark,  not  force  the  iiiBtnuDent  between  ibe 
bark  and  wood,  and  dirtnrb  the  cmnbitim  or 
new  layer  of  soft 'natter. 

Hold  tbe  bnt  of  the  loion  from  ;oa,  and 
insert  the  knife  about  one-half  an  inch  below 
the  bud  that  !■  next  tbe  but-end,  and  with  a 
gentle  curve  cnt  about  to  the  depth  of  one- 
qoarter  the  diameter  of  the  bcIod — more  in 
■mall,  soft,  or  rather  green  adoni,  and  lea*  in 
Urge  scioD*  of  firm  or  ripened  wood — and 
bring  out  the  knife  about  one-half  an  inch 
above  the  bud.  Then  pat  the  bud  under  the 
bark,  and  elide  it  down  tbe  vertical  slit  till  tbe 
bad  ia  a  little  below  the  cross-cut;  then,  if 
any  of  the  bark  remain  above  tbe 
cot  It  off  there,  making  a  neat  St. 


'bere  bnt  few  stalks  are  budded.  The  soft 
bark  of  elm  and  other  trees  answers  a  good 
purpose.  Many  procure  mats,  such  as  aro 
used  in  the  city  for  packing  furniture,  wet  and 
cat  it  into  suitable  lengths. 

ten  or  twenty  days  after  budding,  accord- 
>  tbe  vigor  of  the  stock,  the  bud  will  have 
united  with  the  stock,  and  if  the  band  binds 
closely,  10  as  to  cnt  into  tfae  bark,  it  must  be 
loosened  and  re-tied  as  before.     If  ihe  bnd 
9   dried   and   shrivelled,  the   stock  may  be 
budded,  if  the  bark  peels.     In  ul'Out  three 
weeks  after  budding,  if  the  bud  is  well  united 
tbe  stock,  the  band  may  be  removed.     But 
it  does  not  bind,  h  may  remain.     If  it  re~ 
lins  on  during  winter,  the  ice  is  more  likely 
gather  around  tbe  band,  and  in- 
jure the  bud.     As  the  bark  of  the 
^beny  curls,  the  b  md  needs  to  re- 
nain  on  longer  than  on  other  etocks.         ^^ 

In  the  spring,  from  the  bursting  "^  ^ 
of  bods  to  the  leaves  becoming  half  ^  ^-^ 
sizf,  cut  off  the  Blotk  in  which  the  p^^  '^~ 
bud  is  good,  to  wiUiio  two  or  three  ^^  h^ 
tnche*  of  tbe  bad,  and  when  the  hud  ^Hf^ 
bas  started,  tie  it  to  the  stump,  if  tt| 
it  incline*  off.  Keep  down  the  I^A 
sprouts ;  and  in  July,  cut  off  the  Qrowfng 
stump  even  with  tbe  bud,  as  at  the  Biut. 
line  a,  and  keep  down  both  sprouts  and  suck- 


a  Thfl  ■took  pnpareil  for  ths  hni.  b  Ths  bod  with  Ibe 
woorl  ulm  oDL.  0  rha  bad  wlUi  Itie  wood  to 
d 'l-fae  ilDCt  wllh  ths  bud  loHrled.    s  TM  Mock  witb 

Wind  the  matUng  closely  around  the  stock, 
•o  as  to  cover  all  the  vertical  and  transverse 
cut,  barely  leaving  the  bud  nncovered ;  tit 
with  one  bow-knot  on  the  same  side  aa  tfa( 
bud.  Bud  on  any  side  excepting  tbe  sootb, 
where  the  mn  may  injure  (he  bnd  in  warm 
days  in  winter. 

Wc  think  that  the  new  beginner  will  do  beat 
not  to  attempt  to  remove  the  wood  frcm  tbe 
bud  after  cutting  it  from  the  scion,  as  tbere 
danger  of  injuring  the  bod  in  doing  so. 

For  bands,  cotton  wicking,  woolen  yam, 
■tripa  of  cotton  or  woolen  dotb  are  often  naed 


Manuhiko  an  OncHAnD. — I  take  a  time  in 
the  fall,  after  the  fi  uit  nas  been  caibered,  or 
in  early  epring.  when  other  work  Ih  Dot  press- 
ing, and  nirew  some  kind  of  grain  in  the  grass 
beneath  the  trees ;  then,  with  t«ara,  draw  a 
load  of  woods-mold  to  each  tree,  and  turn  in 
tbe  hc^,  or  if  fhave  none,  allon  my  neigb- 
bors  to  turn  thrirs  in  and  get  tbe  grain.  The 
result  is,  the  mold  is  thoroughly  worked  into 
the  soil  by  the  rooting  of  the  awint. 

Only  a  few  need  bu  dressed  in  this  way  each 


:  take  oi 


r,  for  m 


and  another  the  next.  Une  day'a  woik  every 
j'ear,  given  to  ibe  cultivation  of  an  apple  or- 
chard of  one  hundred  treea,  iu  this  wtty,  will 
keep  it  in  vigorous  growth, 'and,  of  course 
very  productive. — Cor.  Ohio  Farmer. 

— Td  nuking  or  selecting  a  fork  handle,  have  tbe 
heaviest  pare  abont  one.tblrd  tbe  diiiatice  fhim 
the  tinea  to  the  eed,  as  tbis  is  tbe  point  «  bare  the 
greatest  BtrcTigth  U  needed.  Hoe  hundlEH  should 
be  Jast  a  trifle  tbe  largest  a  little  alxiTe  tbe  center 
or  at  the  point  where  the  risht  hand  ciimes.  Sec- 
ond growth  white  ash  is  tbe  best  material  for  fork, 
rake  and  hoe  handle*. 


NEW   ENGLAND    FARMER. 


OAUrOBBXA.  8TBAJC  FLOUaH,  OB  ODIAIVAVOB. 


In  tbe  Fabhks  of  Julj  S,  we  gave  i  brief 
notice  of  this  iipplement,  coDdunsed  from  an 
account  of  it  in  a  Calfoifiia  paper.  The  in- 
ventor, Mr.  F.  n.  Standith,  i>bo  ii  now  at 
tbe  East  negotiating  for  its  niannfadure  on  a 
Urge  icale,  called  on  ua  the  other  day  and  ei- 
hibited  a  model  of  part  of  the  macbinerj,  with 
drawings  of  the  whole.  He  also  gave  ni 
hiitor^  of  ita  inrention  and  of  ita  operation 
actnal  field  work. 

Feriiaps  it  maj  be  proper  to  remark  that 
this  "eteam  plough"  is  no  plough  at  all,  hut 
new  contrivance  for  working  the  toil,  operated 
bj  steam.  The  essential  feature  of  this  in- 
vention is  not  in  the  application  of  steam  to 
ploughing,  bat  in  a  novtl  denoe  for  Stirling 
the  soil.  The  prindple  of  tbe  inTention  was 
flist  tested  by  hone  power,  but  as  that  was 
not  anfficiuncly.  steady  or  forcible,  steam  was 
adopted. 

Tbe  idea  wai  at  firat  anggeited  to  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Slaodisb  in  tbe  cnltiTation  of  a  raneho 
or  fann  in  Califoniia.  From  hie  obsertation 
of  (be  impetfect  manner  in  whidi  tbe  soil  was 
pulTerised  bj  the  plongbi  abd  harrows  in 
use  00  his  fann,  Mr.  S.  was  lead  to  inqaira 
whether  something  could  not  be  devised  which 
would  prepare  the  seed  bed  in  a  more  satis- 


factorjr  manner.  Hii  ploughs  ran  abont  five 
or  sia  inchei  deep,  bat  titey  did  little  more 
than  to  "tarn  over"  tbe  soil.  Tbe  harrowa 
which  followed  pnlveriaed  onljr  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  furrow  aBce,  and  seemed  to  con- 
solidate rather  than  to  loosen  it,  even  as  far 
as  tbe  teeth  penetrated,  leaving  mnch  of  tbe 
■oil  inverted  bj  Ibe  plongh  nntoacbed.  He 
wished  to  set  the  soil  stirred  and  mixed  as 
deeplf  aa  it  waa  plooghed,  and  left  light  and 

After  tome  thought  he  contrived  an  imple- 
ment with  which  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
hia  purpose  bj  horse  power,  bat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  too  much  time  and  labor  for  practi- 
But,  hj  waj  of  experiment,  be  op- 
erated on  small  patches  of  a  wheat  field,  pra- 
viously  ploughed  and  harrowed  in  the  usual 
■,  selecting  different  kinds  of  soil,  from 
sandy  ridge*  to  heavy  bottoms.  In  all  cases 
where  the  soil  was  that  thoroughly  worked, 
the  growth  of  straw  and  yield  of  grain  was 
daddedly  superior  to  other  parts  of  tbe  same 
Geld.  Encouraged  by  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments Mr.  Scandish  embodied  bis  idea  in  a 
machine  of  which  tbe  above  illustiatioD, 
which  he  kindly  pennitted  us  to  copy,  gives  a 
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California,  cuts  a  **funrow^'  or  swath  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  baa  ploughed  at  least  one  thoo- 
sand  acres  there,  including  land  * 'baked  to 
the  brick-like  consistency  which  is  character* 
istic  of  most  Calif omia  aoils  in  the  height  of 
the  dry  season.^ 

On  this  twelve-foot  nuushine,  four  sets  of 
horizontal  cutters,  each  working  a  circular 
space  of  three  leet,  are  used, — only  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  cut.  These  operate 
on  the  soil  something  as  the  knives  in  the 
DaniePs  planer  do  on  a  board.  And  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  cutting  knives  are  forced 
through  the  soil,  they  do  not  drag  or  retard 
the  forward  motion  of  the  machine ;  but,  like 
the  wings  of  the  propeller  of  a  boat,  they 
rather  crowd  forward,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  tendency  of  the  locomotive  to  settle  down 
in  soft  soil,  as  it  would  do  in  drawing  ploughs. 
Another  obstacle  to  success  in  drawing  gang 
ploughs  by  locomotive  power  is  in  the  difficulty 
of  starting  both  the  machinery  and  the  {doughs 
at  once.  In  the  California  machine,  the  cut- 
ters can  be  put  into  operation  before  starting 
the  machine  forward  at  all,  and  then  this  for- 
ward motion  can  be  graduated  at  pleasure, 
while  the  cutters  are  in  full  play,  so  that  their 
forward  stroke  at  each  revolution  may  be  half 
an  inch  or  six  inches,  according  to  the  state  of 
soil  or  other  circumstances. 

From  his  experience  with  this  twelve-foot 
machine,  the  inventor  believes  that  those  cut- 
ting from  six  to  eight  feet  will  be  more  con- 
venient and  more  generally  satisfactory*  He 
estimates  the  cost  of  a  six  foot  machine,  capa* 
ble  of  ploughing  from  one  to  two  acres  an 
hour,  at  $2500,  and  an  eight-foot  machine, 
with  a  ploughing  ci4>acity  of  one  and  a  half  to 
two  acres  an-hour  at  $8500.  A  seed  drill 
may  be  attached  to  the  machine,  or  it  may  be 
used  for  operadng  a  threshing  machine,  a 
grain  mill,  or  for  other  purposes  for  which  a 
stationary  engine  can  be  used. 

The  following  description  of  the  parts  of 

the  machine  are  copied  from  the  California 

Mining  and  Scienlifie  iVsss,  of  Feb.  27, 

1869:— 

A  very  strong  fhune  of  wood  suuports  the  ma- 
chinery and  is  moanted  upon  two  broad  wheels, 
B,  B.  The  front  of  the  machine  is  supported  by 
two  gniaiog  wheels,  C,  C,  tumlDg  on  an  axle, 
which  parses  throuish  a  vertical  standard,  D,  with 
a  device  af  the  point  of  its  support  on  the  axle,  by 
which  the  wheels,  C,  U.  are  allowed  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  any  irregularities  of  the  surfkce. 
A  gear  wheel,  £,  Is  keyed  to  the  top  of  the  stand* 


ard.  D,  and  is  turned  to  the  right  or  left  by  a  screw, 
F,  working  in  it!»  leetb,  and  operated  from  the 
platformi  O.  by  a  long  rod  and  a  wheel  or  crank 
attached.  The  engines,  I,  I,  and  boiler  are  sup- 
ported upon  the  frame  and  soiutbly  stayed,  so  as 
to  be  Arm.  An  aprlgbt  mbalar  boiler  is  preferred, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  machine  to  declivi- 
ties, without  danger  by  a  change  in  the  water  level, 
as  would  t)e  the  case  in  a  horizont  il  boiler,  and 
also  to  economize  room.  A  pair  ot  horizontal  en- 
gines, as  shown,  will  give  the  requisite  power, 
and  will  be  much  more  Hteady  in  their  action  than 
would  be  possible  if  they  were  vertical.  The 
ploughs  or  cutters  are  driven  by  the  beveled 
wheel,  U,  on  the  sharp,  K,  also  thrown  in  and  out 
of  gear  by  a  clutch,  as  shown,  and  which,  by  en- 
gaging the  wheel,  V,  turns  the  shaft,  W,  and 
through  this  the  bevelled  gi*ar,  X,  at  the  other  end, 
by  which  means  the  ploughs  or  cutters  may  be 
revolved.  The  cutters  are  rooooted  upon  a  sup- 
plementary frame,  b,  b,  which  has  the  arms  ex- 
tending forward  to  a  point  at  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  where  they  are  pivoted  so  as  to  be  movable 
about  an  axis  in  a  hne  with  the  engine  shaft.  The 
driTing  gear,  x,  is  keyed  to  a  horizontal  shaft, 
and  by  means  of  the  bevel kd  gears,  g,  g,  drives  the 
vertical  shafts,  h,  h,  which  operates  tue  cutters  or 
ploughs.  A  disk,  i,  is  keyed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cutter  shaft  or  spindle,  h,  and  has  the  arms,  k,  k, 
projecting  fh>m  it,  radiating  from  the  centre. 
These  arms  are  bent  at  right  angles  at  the  outer 
ends  so  as  to  form  supports  for  the  axes  of  the 
hubs,  m,  to  which  the  cutters  are  attached.  The 
cutters,  n,u,  pass  vertically  through  the  hubs,  and 
when  not  fastened,  can  turn  with  tbem  about  their 
axes.  For  use  in  soil  that  contains  but  few  stones^ 
the  cutters  are  retained  in  position  by  light  sup- 

?3rterB ;  r,  r,  which  may  be  made  of  cabt  iron, 
he  supporters  are  bolted  to  the  arms,  k,  k,  and 
each  have  a  slot  made  in  the  projecting  end  which 
clasps  the  head  of  the  cutter,  and  holds  it  rigidly 
in  place  under  the  ordinarv  strain  of  ploughing; 
but  if  the  cutters  strike  a  stone  or  oi  her  obstruc- 
tion, one  of  the  prelecting  lugs  or  sides  will  be 
broken  oiT;  so  that  the  hub  can  revolve,  the  cutter 
being  swept  backwards  until  the  obstruction  is 
cleared,  when  a  new  supporter  can  be  attached. 
As  these  castings  cost  but  a  few  cents,  and  are 
easily  replaced,  they  will  serve  as  an  efficient  pro- 
tection to  the  cutters.  But  if  the  soil  be  very 
stony  or  full  of  obstructions,  the  cutters  may  tie 
kept  in  position  by  a  stiff  spring,  which  is  attached 
to  the  arm,  k,and  curved  around  so  as  to  clasp 
the  cutter  below  the  hub.  This  spring  U  sufficient- 
ly stiff  to  withstand  the  ordinary  strain  of  plough- 
ing,  but  will  yield  to  any  great  obstruction,  so  as 
to  allow  the  cutters  to  pass  over  it.  The  cutters 
may  be  either  straight  or  curved,  as  may  be  the 
most  efficient.  They  are  elevated  or  depressed  by 
various  devices,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  t,  b?ing 
a  screw  operated  by  a  wheel  from  the  platform,  O. 
Any  approved  seed  sower  may  be  attached  to  the 
apparatus  as  shown  at  n,  having  distributing  pipes, 
y,  so  that  that  the  grain  may  be  sown,  aud  tiien 
ploughed  and  harrowed  in.  A  roller,  or  a  series 
of  broad  wheels,  J,  are  attached  to  the  ft*ame,  b, 
so  as  to  run  on  the  ground  just  in  front  of  the  cot- 
ters, thus  regulating  the  depth  of  the  cut,  and 
preventing  them  irom  being  thrown  out  by  ine- 
qualities in  the  surface. 

— Oen.  Kamey,  of  Keokuk,  has  the  largest  vine- 
yard in  Iowa.  In  two  different  endoenres,  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  Keokuk,  he  has  seventy- 
one  acres  set  in  gr^w  vines  with  fine  oak  posts  and 
wire  to  tndn  them  on.  He  has  expended  in  all 
some  985,000  on  his  vineyard,  and  in  enclosing  the 
gronndi,  building  tenant>houses,  &c. 
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BHODB  ISLAKB  FAJtMINO. 

The  Utter  part  of  Jaoe  is  a  favorable  time 
to  view  any  country  to  gain  an  opinion  of  its 
fertility  and  of  the  skill  of  its  farmers. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  pass  through  thia 
Island,  June  23,  and  I  venture  to  make  a  few 
notes. 

There  are  as  excellent  land  and  as  intelli- 
gent farmers  here  as  can  be  found  in  Kew 
England ;  and  there  are  also  unproductive 
acres  and  bungling  management  in  some  cases. 
The  fields  were  showing  a  fair  burden  of  grass 
and  the  clover  was  beginning  to  bend  upon  its 
sacculent  stalk ;  the  (vastures  gave  abundance 
of  feed ;  the  pears  and  ^peaches  had  begun  to 
assume  their  comely  shapes ;  but  apples  have 
blasted  and  dropped  off  from  the  thrifty  old 
trees  that  bhould  produce  abundantly,  and  in 
some  places  the  canker  worm  and  caterpillar 
had  stripped  the  branches  of  their  verdure, 
leaving  almost  a  wintry  nakednct-s. 

There  was  one  other  blur  in  the  beauty  of 
the  vegetation,  that  spreads  from  shore  to 
bhore  over  this  beautiful  undulating  Inland, 
and  that  was,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  that  in  many 
fields  almost  obscured  the  emerald  tints  by 
the  abundance  of  its  glaring  white  blodsoms. 
It  may  be  a  comely  flower  to  the  eye  of  the 
botanist,  but  to  a  farmer  who  sees  beauty  in 
utility,  it  is  sad  to  see  so  worthies  a  sweed  ma- 
turing its  seeds  in  such  unlimited  abundance. 
I  am  told  that  it  was  not  known  here  until 
within  ten  years,  and  now  but  few  farms  are 
free  from  it.  As  we  look  across  the  water  to 
the  main  land,  the  sloping  fields  in  Tiverton 
and  Little  Comptom  are  Med  with  it.  Uow 
can  it  be  subdued  P 

I  called  at  the  Ogden  farm,  and  saw  so  De- 
thing  of  the  system  of  soiling  practiced  there 
Twelve  cows,  thrt'e  bulls,  two  mares  and  colts 
and  some  calves  were  at  the  bam,  and  the 
noon-day  meal  of  clover  and  timothy  was  be- 
ing eaten  with  the  greatest  apparent  relish. 
The  J**ney  cows  have  improved  in  condition 
since  February.  The  drained  land  is  sown 
with  grain  that  looks  favorable  for  a  large 
yield  of  fodder  for  soiling  or  a  good  crop  at 
harvesting ;  and  present  indications  are  that 
the  land  will  now  yield  a  constant  profit  if 
dressed  with  the  manures  that  constantly  accu- 
mtdate,  and  that  Col.  Waring  has  made  a  good 
investment,  if  this  draining  cost  no  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

Along  the  east  ahore  the  inhabitaats  believe 
(hey  have  the  best  land  on  the  island,  but  the 
farmers  in  other  sections  are  equally  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  their  own  localities. 

There  are  gems  of  farms  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  but  on  the  e*abt  side  the  seventy-five 
acre  farm  of  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  is  not  excelled 
in  thorough  culture  and  productiveness.  Some 
of  the  management  may  have  been  more  as  a 
relaxation  from  business  than  a  profitable  in- 
vestment, yet  the  results  have  been  generaUy 


saliafaetory.  A  field  of  twdve  acres  of  grtM 
has  yielded  three  tona  of  bay  per  acre ;  and 
nine  acres  of  oats  have  averaged  eighty-three 
bufihels  per  acre.  On  this  plea^iant  June  da/ 
there  can  be  seen  sixty  sheep  and  lambs  of 'the 
8outh  Down  and  Ootswold  breeds  in  a  pastore 
of  only  nine  acres,  and  at  the  same  time  such 
an  abundance  of  orchard  g-ass,  a  foot  high, 
that  one  might  infer  that  the  grass  is  unpala- 
table, or  that  There  is  too  little  stock.  An- 
other nine  acrei  Ireep  eight  eows,  and  show 
the  same  surplus  of  feed.  The  other  side  the 
wall  from  the  cow  pasture  is  a  beautiful  field 
of  eight  acres  in  com,  very  oven  and  thrifty, 
and  probably  the  best  piece  on  the  Island,  of 
its  sise.  Several  different  kinds  of  fertilizers 
were  used,  each  of  which  shows  a  good  effect. 
Three  rcres  of  early  potatoes,  Sebec  and 
Goodrich,  will  be  sent  to  market  in  July. 
Several  acres  of  Surprise  oats,  from  excellent 
se«d.  procnred  from  Geo.  A.  Deitz,  Cham- 
beraburg,  Pa.>  now  two  feet  high,  give  pro- 
mise of  a  large  crop.  Other  lots  are  maturing 
heavy  growths  of  grass  for  hay.  'J  he  result 
is,  that  more  farming  is  done  here  on  seventy- 
five  acres  than  on  two  hundred  acrea  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

Among  purchased  fertilizers,  ashes  are  re- 
garded with  the  most  favor  by  Mr.  Rogers. 
He  finds  that  a  dressing  upon  newly  seeded 
grass  land  insures  a  good  growth.  He  has 
this  tuoimer  bought  1000  bushels  of  leacfaed 
a^es  ait  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  from  Maine. 

The  crowning  glory  of  this  beautiful  home 
is  in  the  a  rangement,  the  abundance  and  the 
thrifdness  of  shade  trees,  hedges,  flowers, 
well  trimmed  turf  and  mvelled  walks,  on 
the  two  acres  of  ground  immediately  abont 
the  house.  In  the  twelve  years  since  Mr. 
Rogers  commenced  these  rural  embellishments, 
the  trees  have  made  a  vigorons  growth,  and 
are  now  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  mak» 
ing  a  screen  against  the  wind,  and  a  home  for 
innumerable  birds  that  fill  the  air  with  their 
music.  Here  there  is  such  a  commingling  of 
flowering  shrubs,  shade  $nd  fruit  trees,  that 
the  beauty  of  art  and  ctdtivation  combines 
with  the  seclusion  of  the  natural  grove.  As 
we  look  from  the  east  windows  the  view  is 

Suite  extensive.  Fields  descend  the  gentlo 
ope  to  the  shore  of  the  arm  of  the  bay  that 
divides  the  Island  from  die  main  land.  This 
bay  is  of  such  width  here  as  to  give  a  good 
water  view  in  connection  with  the  ascending 
swell  of  land  on  the  opposite  side. 

I  have  mentioned  the  munbcr  of  cows,  bat 
would  add  that  two  of  them  are  Jersey,  and 
others  are  grades  of  the  same  blood.  I  saw 
the  churning  of  butter  from  one  week^s  milk 
of  the  hair  blood  cow  Cherry,  It  weighed 
eight  pounds  thirteen  and  one-half  ounces. 
The  full  blood  cow,  Maggie,  msde  twelve 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week  last  October,  but 
has  not  been  tested  this  spring.  Top$y,  three- 
fourths  Jersey,  made  four  pounds  nine  ounces 
butter  in  four  days  at  one  trial,  and  is  now 
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believed  to  yield  ten  pounds  per  w^ek.  Dolly 
a  two-year  old  heifer,  dow  id  milk,  bidi  fair 
to  surpass  the  others  as  a  dairy  cow,  as  her 
milk  is  yellow  aod  rich  in  cream.  Another 
cow,  Lilyt  is  from  one  of  R.  L.  Maidand^s 
imported  cows. 

1  speak  of  the  yield  of  these  various  cows 
with  much  pleasure,  believing  the  statements 
to  be  very  accurate,  as  the  trials  were  made 
to  satisfy  the  owner  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
cows,  and  not  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  young 
Jersey  stock  at  high  prices. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  raised  some  very  fine  young 
cows,  and  he  has  two  yearling  heifers,  one 
full  blood  one  half  blood,  that  are  large  for 
their  age,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
Jerseys  raised  with  the  best  of  care  here,  ave 
much  larger  than  the  importer  I  abioials  and 
better  every  way.  1  saw  a  heifer  calf,  haif 
Jersey  half  Guernsey,  in  the  yard  of  Burton 
Lawton,  seven  weeks  old,  very  large,  beauti- 
ful style,  with  a  remarkable  udder  for  a  calf. 

In  the  pasture  of  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  i  saw 
some  polled  cows  which  were  fine  animals. 

Mr.  Walker,  a  market  gardener,  has  those 
thousands  of  cabbage  plants  that  he  wintered  in 
cold  frames,  now  rapidly  approaching  matu- 
rity,— a  large  field  of  thrifcy  plants,  covering 
the  ground  well. 

akymg  has  not  yet  commenced  on  the 
Island. 

Among  so  many  model  farms  and  beautiful 
residences  there  must  be  many  things  worthy 
of  notice  and  study,  as  wealth  is  here  com- 
bined with  natural  beauty.  Z  E.  Jambson. 

Irouburg,  VL,  June27,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HAirAOXMBB^T  AND  APPLICATION  OF 
BABN  HANUBB. 

Importaiuie  of  Kaxrare^Formlog  on  the  HncliOD  ftiver 
—ImpoverialMd  Soils— Baying  City  Maoar^^^oare 
from  Fattaning  Bbeep^Beddlug  for  tbo  6he«p~Jt[a- 
nnre  nnder  Cover— 7orm  of  Yards— Liquid  Manure 
CiBtern— Wateri-g  to  avoid  Fire-f^og— Application  of 
Manure— Gang  Plough  for  Covering— Old  Method  of 
Applying— Kffeets  and  Profit  of  Manure— Increased 
product  of  a  hundred-acre  Farm. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  certainly  owe  my 
friend  at  your  office  who  so  kindly  entertained 
me  when  there  last  spring,  an  apology  for  noK 
fulfilling  Booner  my  promise  to  furnish  an  arci- 
cle  for  your  columns,;  still  as  I  have  been 
very  busy,  and  as  I  was  not  limited  as  to  time, 
I  hope  that  the  present  communication  will  be 
acceptable.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposed 
aabjeot  was  Barnyard  Manure* 

To  begin,  I  will  say  that  if  any  one  branch 
of  farming,  more  than  another,  has  had  my 
solicitude,  it  has  been  how  shall  I  make  more 
and  better  manure,  and  how  shall  I  apply  it  to 
the  best  advantage?  I  recollect  the  first 
speech  1  ever  heard  at  an  Agricultural  Fair, 
and  what  was  said  on  this  subject.  The 
speaker  told  us  there  were  three  tlunga  requi- 


site in  good  farming.  He  said  the  first  thing 
was  manure ;  the  second  was  manure ;  and  the 
third  was  manure.  Although  it  caused  a  great 
laugh  amongst  his  audience,  I  can  assure  you 
it  made  an  impression  on  me  which  I  have 
never  forgotten. 

I  will  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
staple  crop  of  our  section  of  country  bordering 
on  the  Korth  or  Hudson  River  is  hay,  and  as 
prices  generally  have  been  remunerative,  it  has 
been  the  practice  with  our  farmers  to  sell  not 
only  all  the  hay  they  possibly  could,  but  also 
all  the  straw,  as  straw  sometimes — ^as  this  year 
— brings  as  much  or  more  than  hay,  and  keep 
but  very  little  stock,  I,  too,  started  on  the 
same  track,  but  soon  found  that  my  land, 
although  naturally  poor  then,  was  becoming 
poorer  still,  under  buch  treatment,  so  I  at 
once  resolved  to  try  in  some  way  to  improve 
it. 

I  commenced  buying  manure  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  which  is  eight  miles  from  my  farm, 
haulins:  it  home  in  winter  and  mixing  it  with 
muck  from  the  swamp.  I  let  it  lay  in  piles 
through  the  summer,  occasionally  thovelling 
it  over,  and  then  applied  it  in  the  fall  to  the 
land  for  winter  grain.  As  this  was  attended 
with  coubiderable  labor  and  expeo^e,  I  con- 
cluded to  buy  and  feed  some  f«heep  in  winter. 
I  found  in  the  spring  that  I  ha  t  a  nice  pile  of 
manure,  and  concluded  at  once  to  follow  it 
out  on  that  line.  Since  that  time  I  have  not 
mi^^sed  a  year  that  I  have  not  fed  from  two  to 
nine  hundred  sheep.  AUhough  I  have  found 
more  than  one  year,  when  codt  of  sheep,  feed, 
and  expenses  were  figured  up,  that  I  had  only 
the  manure  pile  left  as  profits,  still  I  con- 
cluded that  even  that  was  better  than  to  sell 
about  all  my  hay  and  straw,  and  have  nothing 
to  reLurn  to  the  laud  save  a  little  heap  of  ma- 
nure from  the  horse  stable  door,  and  another 
from  the  cow  stable,  and  then  sit  down  and 
complain — as  I  have  often  heaid  people  do — 
of  having  bad  lu<tk  in  not  getting  eood  crops. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  now  I  make 
my  manure,  and  a  good  pile  of  it  too,  as  I  am 
satisfied  I  had  five  hundred  loads  this  year. 
In  tNj  first  place,  before  harves^t,  if  posaible, 
we  haul  from  the  saw-mill  sawdust  enough  to 
cover  all  the  floors  above,  and  the  t<heds  below, 
about  four  inches  thick.  That  is  let't  to  dry 
until  after  the  leaves  drop  in  the  fall.  Then 
the  sawdust  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  leaves 
about  three  inches  thick.  The  outaide  yards 
also  get  a  bed  of  leaves.  When  winter  sets  in 
the  sheep  are  put  upon  this  bedding,  which 
lasts  from  two  or  three  weeks,  by  stirring  it  a 
few  times,  when  bedding  of  straw  or  hay  must 
be  added  twice  a  week,  all  winter. 

In  the  spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  sheep  are 
sold,  we  first  remove  all  the  manure  from  the 
floors,  and  generally  use  that  for  corn  or  pota- 
toes. Then  we  pile  the  balance,  or  as  much 
of  it  as  we  conveniently  can,  under  the  sheds, 
and  the  remainder  is  piled  outside.  I  prefer 
always  to  have  all  the  manure  under  cover,  as 
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I  can  always  see  a  difference  in  the  crops  in 
favor  of  the  mannre  that  has  been  thus  cared 
for.  I  wDl  saj,  howeyer,  that  manure  kept 
under  co?er,  must  be  wet  frequently  to  ensure 
decomposition.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  aivinff  the  liquids  from  the  manure,  I  have 
my  outside  yard,  so  arranged  that  the  drainage 
from  them  all  settles  to  one  point,  and  there  I 
have  a  liquid  manure  cibtem,  which  receives  it, 
and  from  which  it  can  be  taken  when  needed 
,  to  apply  to  the  manures  under  cover  to  decom- 
pose and  enrich  them.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  these  under-cover  piles  can, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  neglec'ea,  as  they 
would  surely  become  dry  and  fire-fanged,  as 
we  call  it ;  by  which  at  least  one-half  of  their 
value  is  lost.  With  these  directions  promptly 
carried  out,  no  repiling  is  necessary,  and  the 
manure  will  be  found  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber in  a  first  rate  condition  for  the  land.  Out- 
side piles  will  generally  decompose  by  the 
rain  that  falls  upon  them;  still  sometimes, 
when  not  much  rain  falls,  they  must  be  wet  or 
handled  over  to  keep  them  in  good  shape. 

Next  comes  the  application  of  the  mannre. 
And  here  I  will  say  tnat  in  all  my  experiments, 
I  find  that  two  loads  applied  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face, after  ploughing  and  harrowing  or  culti- 
vating or  gang  ploughios, — which  last  is  my 
mode, — is  worth  and  will  give  as  much  benefit 
as  at  least  three  loads  ploughed  under,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  an  old  sod.  When  I  have  a 
clover  sod  and  very  coarse  manure,  I  do  some- 
times, for  c6m  or  potatoes,  plough  it  under, 
but  not  very  deep,  xhen  by  ploughing  a  little 
deeper  the  next  spring  it  brings  the  manure 
just  in  the  place  where  it  is  needed  for  the 
wheat,  barley  or  oat  crop. 

I  am  surprised  when  I  see,  as  I  do  in  going 
over  the  country,  and  as  I  did  in  my  visit  to 
Boston,  last  spring,  how  many  of  our  farmers 
are  holding  on  to  the  old  mode  of  applying 
manure  by  dumping  it  from  carts  or  wagons 
on  the  field  in  small  heaps,  where  it  lies  some- 
times for  two  or  three  weeks  [you  might  have 
said  months — Ed.  FAHSfER.]  and  then  send  a 
boy  or  a  hired  man  to  spread  it  on  the  land, 
when  the  consequence  is  that  on  the  spots 
where  the  heaps  laid  the  pprain  will  lodge  and 
spoil,  while  on  the  outskirts  it  wLtl  be  so  poor 
that  it  will  need  a  drum  and  fife  to  set  it  to- 

§eth(  r.  I  almost  universally  find  that  where 
lis  mode  is  practiced,  the  p.oprietor  takes  no 
agricultural  paper,  and  will  almost  guarantee 
to  every  sensible  firmer  that  if  he  will  sub- 
scribe for  the  New  Enolaio)  Farmer,  or 
some  other  good  agricultural  paper,  and  try 
my  mode  of  applying  mannre  for  one  year,  he 
nvl  never  abandon  it. 

This  last  mode  of  applying  manure  used  to 
be  the  exclusive  mode  m  this  section  of  coun- 
try, but  ten  years*  experience  and  observation  of 
a  different  mode  has  brou^t  farmers  around, 
and  i  do  not  know  of  an  individual  in  my  section 
who  does  not  now  apply  it  on  my  plan,  except 
as  before  stated,  or  on  light  dry  sand. 


My  rule  for  applying  manure  is  simply  this : 
Afler  the  field  has  been  ploughed  and  dragged 
down,  the  manure  is  loaded  on  wagons  and 
taken  direct  to  the  field  and  spread  on  the 
land  right  from  the  wagons.  In  ploughing, 
each  land  is  laid  off  about  twenty-one  feet 
wide.  By  driving  the  load  in  the  middle  of 
the  land,  it  can  easily  be  spread  from  furrow 
to  furrow,  and  the  men  being  on  the  wagon 
can  at  once  see  when  they  get  it  all  even. 
With  a  new  hand  I  always  go  out  myself  with 
one  load,  and  see  that  he  starts  right ;  after 
which  there  is  generally  no  farther  trouble. 

Afler  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  whole 
field  we  put  on  the  gang  plough.  And  here 
allow  me  to  say,  that,  of  all  the  implements  I 
have  ever  used  for  putting  manure  on  the 
land  in  its  proper  place,  according  to  my  idea, 
this  suits  me  the  best.  It  has  a  wooden  frame, 
with  three  small  ploughs  attached.  It  baa 
handles  like  a  plough ;  also,  two  wheels,  one 
on  each  end,  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised 
by  means  of  bolts  and  screws,  and  guaged  to 
run  one,  two,  three  or  four  inches  deep.  It 
puts  the  manure  under  as  effectually  as  a 
plough.  I  generally  set  it  to  run  about  two 
inches  deep,  which  is  about  my  idea  of  the 
proper  depth  to  cover  mannre. 

Now  for  the  effects.  A  little  experiment 
just  comes  to  my  mind,  which  although  it  was 
published  several  years  ago,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  again  at  this  time.  It  was  simply 
this :  I  purchased  from  a  neighbor  abont  forty 
loads  or  manure  and  applied  it  to  one  portion 
of  a  field,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be  sowed 
to  rye ;  the  other  portion  of  the  field  had  no 
manure.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  of 
the  whole  field  was  precisely  alike.  Each 
portion  of  the  field  required  the  same  amount 
of  rye  for  seed.  TLe  manure  cost  me  fifty 
cents  per  load.  When  the  crop  was  harvested 
and  i^old,  the  manured  part  paid  me  $2.50  per 
load,  over  the  unman ured,  the  first  year;  the 
second  year  it  made  92.00  per  load  more,  and 
the  third  year  $1.50 ;  making  $6.00  per  load, 
besides  effecting  a  permanent  improvement  in 
the  land. 

Allow  me  also  to  say  that  instead  of  one 
small  bam  holding  the  products  of  my  land, 
as  formerly,  I  have  been  compelled,  from 
year  to  year,  to  add  to  my  buildings^having 
this  summer  added  another  bam  28  by  48  feet 
until  now  I  have  capacity  or  building  room 
enough  to  store  at  least  from  150  to  to  200 
tons  of  hay  and  grain,  and  from  present  ap» 
pearanoes  I  shall  probably  nearly  fill  them 
all  this  year,  and  that  from  just  about  100 
acres  of  cleared  land,  less  abont  twentv-five 
acres  in  com,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  pas- 
ture. JURIAN  WiNKE. 

Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  F.,  Jtdy  1,  1869. 


Warts  ok  Ck>w8*  Teats  may  be  removed, 
says  the  Ameriean  Ruralf  by  painting  them 
with  Tincture  of  Iodine. 
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THB  HUMOB  OT  VABMXHO« 

There  is  some  bmnor  connected  with  farm- 
ing. The  newspapers  inform  me  that  I  own  a 
model  farm,  and  that  1  derive  a  large  profit 
from  farming.  So  I  do.  Bot  it  is  profit  in 
the  hieher  faculties,  and  not  in  the  pocket. 
A  graueman  from  Baltimore  wrote  to  me  a« 
follows : — 

'*Dear  Sir : — ^I  see  b^  the  papers  that  yam 
farm  netted  you  last  year  thirty-six  thousand 
dollars.  Will  you  tell  me  what  crops  yon 
raise,  and  what  is  your  method?  I  nave  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres  near  this  city,  and 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  it  pay  ex- 
penses. Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  make  it 
as  profitable  as  yours  h" 

1  replied  (though  I  never  sent  it),  **Dear 
Sir :  bon^t  change  a  particle.  Keep  on  just 
as  vou  have  done,  and  your  farm  and  mine 
will  be  as  like  as  two  peas.  Your  farm  is 
already  just  as  profitable  as  mine.  'JVuIy 
yonrs.'' 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  much  money 
mav  be  buried  in  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
Indeed,  man^jr  ^ntlemen  ttre  smprised.  Sim* 
pie  as  a  smihng  piece  of  ground  looks,  as  it 
lies  before  your  contemplative  eyes,  it  will 
prove  a  match  for  your  conning.  To  drain  it 
(and  every  piece  of  ground,  wet  or  dry, 
should  be  underlaid  with  drain- tile),  to  deepen 
it  (and  no  farm  except  mere  sand  is  well 
ploughed  that  has  not  been  mellowed  eighteen 
mches  deep),  to  gather  off  the  stones,  to  dig 
out  boulders,  and  bla^t  the  rocks,  to  lay 
bonndanr  walls  to  enrich  the  whole  with  abun- 
dance of  manure,  but  above  all,  to  do  a  goodly 
amount  of  grading,  will  prevent  any  man  from 
hoarding  his  money. 

Then  one  must  take  account  of  work  done 
twice  and  thrice  over,  because  ^ou  did  not 
know  how  to  do  it  right  the  first  time.  Drains 
two  feet  deep,  that  must  go  down  four  feet; 
trees  set  where  yon  donH  want  them,  and 
moved  to  where  you  don*t  want  them  either, 
and  moved  again;  fancy  crops,  by  which  I 
mean  crops  from  seeds  for  which  you  pay 
extravagant  prices,  whose  yield  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  descriptions  upon  which  you 
bought;  these,  together  witn  experimental 
manure,  and  new  machines  for  savme  labor, 
and  newer  machines,  and  machines  stiff  newer, 
will  give  one  an  agreeable  relaxation  if  he  is 
fond  of  spending  &s  money. 

But  if  a  man  is  conceited,  and  desires  to  be 
brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  proper 
place  in  creation,  I  advise  him  to  attempt 
grading.  Grading  is  the  art  of  recreating  the 
world.  It  makes  valleys  where  nature  made 
bills.  It  makes  hills  where  the  ages  have 
made  valleys.  It  changes  a  northern  slope 
into  a  southern  one.  It  smooths  off  the  undu- 
lating face  of  grounds,  as  a  flat-iron  t^kes  out 
the  wrinkles  and  creases  of  a  sheet  or  table- 
cloth. One  has  no  idea  how  thoroughly  the 
world  was  made  until  he  undertakes  to  remake 
it.    I  never  admired  hills  as  much  as  since  I 


made  a  small  one.  I  got  it  up  about  four 
feerhigh  and  stopped  I  it  was  a  good  lesson. 
I  DOW  look  with  an  increasefl  respect  upon  the 
neigboring  hills.  I  had  before  no  conception 
of  what  it  cost  to  make  them. — Eeniy  Ward 
Beecker. 


How  TO  MAiTB  A  CoTj)-CHr8EL. — Farmers 
and  gardeners  frequently  need  a  good  c^d 
chisel  for  light  work,  such  as  cutting  off  rivets, 
nails,  or  pieces  of  hoop  iron.  A  piece  of  bar- 
steel,  ana  the  forging  it  into  proper  shape, 
will  cost  from  fif cy  cents  to  one  dollar.  Those 
persons  who  want  the  use  of  a  cold-chisel  only 
once  a  week  or  so,  do  not  always  have  the 
money  to  ppare  for  a  tool  that  thev  have  but 
little  use  for.  Therefore  to  get  a  cheap  chisel, 
that  will  subserve  all  the  purposes  required, 
make  use  of  a  large  fiat  file  that  has  been  worn 
out.  Break  off  one  end,  so  that  a  piece  will 
be  left  about  eight  inches  long ;  heat  it  in  a 
charcoal  fire  to  near  redness,  and  let  it  cool 
gradually.  Then  the  steel  will  be  soft.  Now 
grind  one  end  square  and  tr.ie  for  the  head 
end,  and  form  the  cutting  edge  by  grinding 
at  the  other  end.  Thrust  the  outting  end  in 
a  charcoal  fire,  in  the  cook  stove,  until  one 
inch  is  red  hot.  Now  cool  half  an  inch  of  the 
ed^e  in  cold  water,  which  will  render  the  edge 
qmte  too  hard.  Watch  the  color  of  the  steel 
as  the  different  shades  appear  near  and  at  the 
cutting  edge,  and  as  soon  as  you  see  a  light 
straw-color  on  the  surf(ice,  plunge  the  chinel 
into  cold  water.  By  this  means  you  will  get 
a  cold-chisel  sufliciently  hard  on  the  ed^e  to 
cut  iron,  and  so  soft  and  tough  in  the  part 
above  the  edge  that  it  will  bend  rather  than 
break. — Exchange, 


XXTBAOTB  AJSm  BSPUXS. 


nwaar  applb  Taaas.— crops  nr  xanrn. 

How  about  the  Dwarf  Apple  tree  ?  Are  they 
the  best  and  quickest  way  lo  get  an  orchard,  and 
are  they  a  long  lived  and  hardy  tree,  and  will  they 
grow  on  sandy  land,  &c.  ? 

We  hare  two  STarch  mills  here  and  another  is 
now  building.  Oar  potato  orop  brings  more  money 
into  town  th  m  oar  sunrk.  Our  crops  look  prom- 
ising. Orai>8  is  looking  well.  Corn  in  small,  but 
it  is  going  ahead  now.  There  are  m^ny  kindi  of 
mowers  in  town,  and  every  farmer  has  the  best— 
so  they  say.  We  are  selling  our  wcx>]  for  fony  to 
forty-two  cent4  a  pound  Farmers  met  witb  a 
great  loss  on  »beep,  last  winter.  Our  cows  nsver 
did  better  than  this  season.  .Oud  bless  our  country 
and  everybody  in  it.  j.  o. 

South  Atidover,  Ue.,  July  4, 1869. 

Bbmabks—  In  relation  to  dwarf  apple  trees,  our 
own  experience  has  been  such  that  we  cannot  re- 
commend their  general  cnltivstion,  though  a  few 
trees  in  the  garden  may  be  well  enough.  Those 
that  we  tried  were  imrorted  with  dwarf  pear  trees. 

In  his  ''American  Pratt  Culturist,**  Mr.  Thomas 
says,  <*for  summer  and  autumn  sorts,  dwarf  apples 
are  valuable  in  affording  a  supply  to  families. 
They  begin  to  bear  in  two  or  three  years  fkom  set- 
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tiag  ont,  and  at  flv«  or  six  years,  if  well  enlliTated, 
will  tifford  a  bnftbel  or  to  to  each  tree.  A  portion 
of  a  garden  as  laige  as  the  tenth  of  an  acre,  may 
be  planted  with  fortj  or  fifty  trees,  witboat  crowd- 
ing. All  the  diiferent  Tarletles  of  the  apple  may 
be  made  Dwarfs  by  workhig  on  the  Paradise  or 
Doocain  stock— the  ftmner  are  smalter  and  bear 
soonest;  the  latter  are  larger  aid  nltimately 
afford  the  hea^est  crops*  Among  the  handswnest 
growers  as  dwarft,  are  Red  Astrachan,  Jersey 
Sweet,  Porteri  Baldwin,  Byer,  Bnmmer  Bose,  Be- 
noni,  and  Boagh." 

•<Sandy  land**  is  rather  an  indefinite  term.  Most 
of  our  land  is  more  or  less  sandy.  A  hnngiy  light 
sand  is  not  good  for  apple  trees,  neither  is  aheayy 
clay.  Potatoes  and  corn  famish  abont  as  good  an 
analysis  of  soils  for  apple  trees  as  any  of  oar  chem- 
ists can.  Wherever  they  grow  well  we  expect 
that  apple  trees  will  do  the  same. 


rSBS  07  SO&KKL. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  editors  ask  adrfce  of  their 
readers— aod  I  suppose  it  is  not  often  they  need  it 
—that  I  willingly  take  an  hour,  whilst  my  hay  is 
diying,  to  answer  year  ihree  or  four  qaesuons 
about  sorreL  We  shoald  not  qaestion  bat  what 
God's  wisdom  can  be  discerned  in  the  creation  of 
soirel.  In  my  boyhood  I  was  told  that  farmers 
when  they  oonld  not  get  bay  seed,  would  sow  sorrel 
seed,  in  preference  to  letting  their  land  lay  barren. 
I  remember  readtaig,  in  years  gone  by,  in  some 
agricnltttral  paper,  an  article  in  which  the  writer 
stated  that  he  groand  np  a  large  lot  of  sorrel  seed 
for  his  swine,  and  ioand  it  almost  equal  to  other 
grain. 

Now,  for  my  own  experience.  Some  years  Binoe, 
having  a  piece  of  land  covered  with  sorrel,  I  toid 
my  hired  man  one  cloady  day  to  mov  the  sorrel 
and  pat  it  into  cocks.  It  was  done;  and  it  re- 
mained there  till  planting  time  the  next  year.  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it ;  bat  being  about 
to  plant  a  field  of  potatoes,  I  took  the  sorrel,  and 
put  the  same  amount  in  bulk  into  the  bill  that  I 
shoald  of  manure,  and  planted  the  poutoes.  The 
TOtatoes  and  sorrel  came  up  about  tiie  same  time. 
The  feorrel,  however,  came  so  thlok  that  bat  a  sin- 
gle leaf  could  grow  from  a  seed,  and  the  leaves 
were  so  crowded  that  they  grew  very  slowlv. 
When  the  potatoes  were  about  three  inches  high, 
the  sorrel  was  but  abont  one  inch  high.  I  piougbed 
between  the  rows,— as  I  do  for  all  hoe<i  crops,— 
running  the  land  side  close  to  the  row,  leaving  a 
ridge  of  fine  mould  near  the  plant.  I  then  wlih 
the  hoe  covered  the  sorrel,  and  that  was  the  last 
seen  of  it.  The  labor  wan  no  more  than  with  othe  r 
manure,  aod  the  crop  was  equally  as  good. 

RilBBBT  MaMSVIBLD. 

WhlUikif,  Mai$.,Jtify  12, 1869. 

BBMABxa.— We  are  glad  to  look  once  more  on 
the  firm,  ronnd  penmanship  of  our  old  friend. 
We  were  almost  aftnid  he  had  fbrgotten  the  Naw 
En  oi.Mii>  Fahmbb.  Possessing  the  happy  faculty 
of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things  generally, 
and  of  faruiing  in  particular,  his  communications 
are  always  acceptable  and  cheering.  Even  sorrel 
is  not  ail  d4rk,  nor  all  sour  to  him.  The  seed  is 
good  for  fattening  pigs,  and  the  hay  for  making 
potatoes  grow !  Surely  nothing  is  made  in  vain. 
We  are  so  pleased  with  his  prompt  answers  to  our 
inquiries,  though  right  in  hay  time,  that  we  can 
afibrd  to  smile  at  the  sly  Joke  be  perpetrates  at 


our  expense,  by  saying  thai  editors  seldom  ask  or 
need  the  advioe  of  their  readers.  If  we  had 
l^inted  a  single  paper  during  the  past  ten  years 
withoat  asking  their  advice,  or  without  showing 
very  plainly  that  we  needed  it,  we  might  have 
taken  it  all  in  sober  earnest.  But  when  oar  own 
often  repeated  appeals  for  the  advice  of  our  read- 
ers are  backed  by  the  much  used  formula  of  our 
correspoodenta— ^*Caa  yon  or  some  of  ihg  readen 
of  the  PsBitaB  inform  me,"  Ac,— we  cannot  think 
there  was  any  need  that  friend  Mansfield  shoald 
put  Josh  Billing's  "Ifota  bene,  this  is  sarcasm,"  at 
the  close  of  his  first  sentence.  But,  "the  wounded 
bird  fiaiters!*'  Not  at  all;  our  correspondent 
must  have  meant  somebody  else. 

FBOO-SPITTLB  INSBCTS. 

In  connection  with  an  article  written  by  E.  K. 
Baxter,  of  Sharon,  Yt,  and  pabllshed  la  the  Pab- 
MBB  of  May  22,  (Monthly,  page  329),  we  requested 
our  correspondent,  I.  B. Hartwell, Bsq.of  Wilidn- 
sonviUe,  Mass.,  to  reply  more  folly  than  we  did  to 
Mr.  Baxter*s  inquiries.  Mr.  Hartwell  kindly  re- 
sponds by  saying  that  not  being  able  toadd  any  val- 
uable infonnation  himself;  he  oalled  the  attentian  of 
Prof.  B.  D.  Walsh,  edUor  of  the  Amerietm  JBnfo- 
moloffutj  to  Mr.  Baxter's  article.  In  that  valuable 
magssine  for  July,  we  find  the  following  reply  ^— 

The  fh)g-spltt1e  Insects  belong  to  the  genus 
Aphromkora  in  the  CercopU  Family  of  the  Order  of 
the  Whole- winged  Bags  (fiPomopreni.)  We  have 
ourselves  found  the  Apkrophora  q^wtdrangmfaxia  of 
Say  very  abundant  In  the  larva,  and  occasionally 
in  the  perfect  winged  state.  In  the  well  Imown 
<*frog-8ptttle"  upon  grass  and  various  weeds  grow- 
ing among  grass.  Usually  but  a  single  Urva  la 
found  in  a  single  mass  of  **froff-spittie,"  and  of 
course  this  so-called  "frog-spittle**  is  nothing  but 
the  sap  pumped  out  of  the  infested  plant  and  dis- 
charged from  the  body  of  the  larva.  The  perfbct 
insect,  which  is  ftiUy  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
is  of  a  pale  dull  brown  color  with  obllqae  bands  of 
dark  brown;  but  the  larva  is  of  a shiniog  black 
color  with  pale  yellow  markings,  so  as  to  be  very 
unlike  the  wlni^ed  fiy.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  Froft- spittle  insects,  one  of  which  inhab- 
its in  great  numbers  the  twigs  of  the  Red  0<<der 
Dogwood.  Mr.  £•  K.  Baxter,  of  Sharon.  Vt., 
writes,  as  you  point  out,  in  the  Nbw  England 
Farmbr  of  May  22.  1809,  that  some  species  or 
other  belonging  to  this  girnus  of  insects  "has  done 
much  damage  in  Vermont  to  the  hay  crop  during 
the  past  two  nr  three  years,**  and  that  it  Is  t>eiieved 
by  some  that  in  consequence  of  its  depredations 
the  quantity  of  hay  grown  c>n  some  fields  was  ooe- 
thtrd  iebs,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  depreciation  in  the 
quality  of  the  crop.**  This  is  perfectly  possible, 
provided  that  the  insects  were  sofflclentiy  abun- 
dant; but  we  ourselves  have  never  met  wi<h  them 
in  any  such  exuberant  numbers.— ilsMrMaii  J?iifo- 
mologitt. 

The  editor  of  the  yRrror  tmd  Farmsr  speaks  of  a 
field  on  which  the  frog-spittle  or  "snake  foam"  was 
so  abundant  that  in  spots  the  groand  seemed 
white  with  it.  We  nnderttand  that  some  farmers 
ascribe  thp  unusual  fiitality  among  sheep  last  win- 
ter to  the  unusual  abundance  of  this  fhHh  or  foam 
on  the  grass  last  season.  But  as  we  eaw  more  or 
less  of  it  on  grass  many  years  ago,  we  can  hardly 
believe  it  is  poisonous  to  stock.    Dr.  Hartwell 
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doses  his  note  to  as  with  the  remark,  '*1  Intend  to 
obeerre  more  caieMlj  these  spnmiCnrotui  Insects, 
which  hare  already  made  their  appeasaace  this 
svmmer,  and  if  the  investigation  resalts  In  any 
thiag  note-worthy,  I  will  coDunianicate  it  to  the 

A  KSOLSOraD  TABU  WROTSD. 

I  see  by  the  date  on  my  Babel  that  the  time  fbr 
which  I  paid  haa  about  axpired,  and  thinking  that 
I  cant  well  get  atang  wichoatyoar  paper,  1  eoclose 
another  piiyroent,  and  would  say  that  I  think  I  get 
well  paid  for  my  outlay  In  reading  the  dtferent 
opinions  of  old  fhrmers  in  regard  to  tlidr  netlxMl 
•ad  way  of  farming,  maaageB<  nt  of  treea*  &c. 

Kow  a  word  fur  myeelf.  Alter  farming  It  for 
several  years  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Oraoite 
State,  t«o  years  ago  last  March,  I  moved  to  the 
State  of  Vermont,  wtiere  I  had  been  kMiklng  oat 
ftnr  a  good  ehanea  fbw  several  years.  At  last  I  got 
my  eye  on  a  place  that  1  thooght  I  could  get  a 
living  on,  at  any  rate.  The  farm  was  sold  at  aui^ 
tkm,  and  a  friend  of  mine  advanced  the  mon^. 
Tho  place  was  fiarmesly  knotfii  aa  the  fiesphen 
Tryon  farm.  It  lit  s  about  two  mile  s  southwest  of 
THriiiie  River  Junction.  There  were  a  little  short  of 
200  acres,  on  which  were  some  ISOO  good  grafled 
apple  trees,  a  lot  of  aeleeted  pear  trees,  phins  of 
several  kinds,  grapes,  gooseberries,  blaeltljerrles, 
ke.  The  trees,  as  weil  w  the  farm  generally,  had 
heen  much  neglected  for  several  years.  The 
ftnces,  buildings,  and  everything  else  ^howed  the 
eflbots  of  this  negleet  The  amodat  of  hay  In  the 
hams  at  the  time  of  the  auction  did  not  add  moch 
to  the  price  bid  for  the  place. 

liTell,  after  getting  possession^  the  first  thing  I 
did  wan  to  make  a  division  of  mowing  atfd  pa!»tar- 
Ing,  so  that  I  could  have  a  plaoe  to  put  aorses, 
cattle  and  sheep.  This  was  no  small  Job.  I  then 
ploughed,  and  planted  com  and  sowed  other  kinds 
of  ffrain,  as  mu(  h  as  1  thought  I  could  manage ; 
^na  the  lOih  of  June  I  commenced  on  the  apple 
and  pear  trees,  giving  them  a  fair  trimming,  as  I 
thought.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  I  harve>>t(d  fltty 
fiusbel  of  pears  and  about  200  bushel  of  apples. 
Last  year  we  sold  HlOOO  worth  of  apples.  A  year 
ago  lafct  spring  we  put  on  a  two-story  fktNit  td  the 
bouse,  26x30  teet,  and  last  fitll  we  did  not  have 
room  at  the  bams,  and  this  last  spring  we  altered 
over  &ome  of  the  bams  and  put  on  new  addition 
^ough  to  hold  sotue  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  more,— - 
and  think  we  shall  be  short  for  room  this  fall. 
We  have  now  some  thirty>flve  acres  that  are 
planted  and  Howed.  In  regard  to  time  for  cutting 
grasH,  my  rule  Is,  if  the  weather  is  right,  to  cut 
clover  as  Koun  as  it  gets  well  beaded  out,  and 
berdsgrttfti  in  first  bloom.  I  commenc  d  baying 
this  year  the  24  h  of  June.    >Vhen  it  has  been 

Sood  hay  weather  I  have  workf  d  at  haying ;  when 
oubttui,  I  put  the  bovs  Into  the  com  fiekl.  By 
so  doing  I  get  my  haying  along  wlmont  any  ol  k 
being  wvt. 

But  fearing  that  I  am  taking  too  modi  room,  I 
leave  the  rebt  of  my  thoughts  fur  another  time, 
and  not  use  them  all  at  once.       Amos  Fabnch. 
Hattfurd,  VU,  /iJy  12, 1869. 

Bbmakxs.— Thank  yon  ibr  so  many  of  your 
thOQghis;  but  don't  keep  the  rest  of  them  till  they 
stagnate.  Our  thoughu  have  been  compared  to 
the  water  in  a  well,  which  is  all  the  better  fbr 
for  drawing  op  a  bucketful  occa^ioDaIly.  There 
are  to  many  neglected  farms  In  New  England, 
that  we  like  to  publish  accounts  of  the  improve- 
ment uf  any  one  of  them.  Instead  of  taking  too 
much  room  with  the  details  of  your  operations, 


we  should  have  been  very  glad  If  you  had  taken 
more.  Tou  speak  of  the  empty  state  of  the  bams 
at  the  time  of  the  aucti^o  sale  of  the  fann,  and 
also  of  the  tocreaaed  producta  which  have  com- 
pelled you  to  <*pnll  down  your  bams  and  build 
grantor."  We  think  OMay  will  inquire,  How  did 
yoaaetthatbaliiamptlMi^  How  did  you  get  the 
manure  to  start  with  ?  And  othen  qnestkma  wUl 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  thousands  who  will  read 
your  deseriptioii  of  your  farm,  and  it  is  well  for 
tliem>  and  perhapa  Ibr  yourself,  that  you  did  ''not 
use  all  your  thoughts  at  once." 


WHITS  WASH  FO^  BABNS  AMD  •SHEDS. 

I  would  like  the  best  known  receipt  for  white 
wash  for  outride  work  of  bams  and  sheds,  Ac 
Ncrih  CheiUr,  Ft,  Jtify  6, 1669.     J.  C.  Cabb. 

RsMAi(KS.— There  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
white  wash.  The  Sd^n^fic  Americtm  says,  ''take 
a  clean  water-tight  barrel  or  other  suitable  cask, 
and  put  into  it  half  a  bushel  of  lime.  Slake  it  by 
pouring  water  over  it,  boiling  hot,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cover  it  five  Inches  deep^  and  stir  it 
briskly  till  thoroughly  slaked.  When  the  lime 
has  been  slaked,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  add  two 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  sine,  and  one  of  common 
salt.  These  will  cause  the  wash  to  harden,  and 
prevent  its  cracking,  which  gives  an  unseemly  ap- 
pe4rance  to  the  work.  If  desirable,  a  beautifhl 
crea^A  color  may  be  comnoinnicated  to  the  above 
wash,  by  adding  three  pounds  of  yellow  ochre,  or  a 
good  pearl  or  lead  color,  by  the  addition  of  lamp, 
or  ivoiy  black.  For  fawn  color,  add  four  pounds 
of  umber— Turkish  or  American — the  latter  is  the 
cheaper — one  pound  of  Indian  red,  and  one  pound 
of  common  lampblack.  When  applied  to  the  out- 
side of  out  houses  and  to  fisnces,  it  is  rendered 
more  durable  by  adding  sweet  milk,  or  some  mn- 
cilage  fVom  flax-seed ;  about  a  pint  to  the  gallon 
will  suffice." 

The  following  hs/s  been  highly  commended  fbr 
an  incombustible  and  durable  wash  for  ro(»fs  and 
outside  walls  of  buildings,  "take  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  good  stone  lime,  and  slake  it  carefully  in  a 
close  box,  or  mortar  bed,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
steain,  and  after  slaking,  pass  it  through  a  sieve. 
To  every  »ix  quarU  ofthia  lime,  add  one  quart  of 
rock  or  Ti4rk'$  Uland  $aUf  and  on$  gaUon  of  water. 
The  mixture  should  be  boiled  and  skimmed  clean. 
To  every  five  gallons  of  this,  add  by  slow  de- 
grees, three- fourths  of  a  pound  ofpotaeh^  and  four 
quatteoffSne  eamd.  Coloring  matter  may  be  added. 
Apply  it  with  a  common  paint  bmsh.' 
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PBIOaa  07  7ABM  P&ODUOB  TOO  HTOH. 

We  notice  in  your  cattle  report  of  this  week,  that 
yon  take  a  long  look  back  at  the  cattle  market, 
f  la.  thirty-four  years  and  find  the  price  very  low 
as  compared  with  the  present.  We  think  it  would 
be  hardly  necessary  to  go  back  to  1635  to  find  a 
year  whtn  prices  were  nearly  or  quite  as  low  on 
beef  and  pork  as  then.  We  refer  to  August  and 
6eptember,  1662.  when  good  grass  fed  cows  and 
steers  could  be  ouughtat  three  to  four  cents  per 
lb.  dressed  weight,  and  fiifi  hogs  at  three  to  throe 
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«ad  one-balf  oente  per  lb.  live  weight  in  thia  mar^ 
ket.  Add  one-half  cent  per  lb.  for  transporta- 
tion to  Brighton,  and  I  think  yon  will  find  the 
market  of  1886  equalled  in  cheapneM  at  aoompar- 
tively  recent  date.  Now  if  these  things  are  sot 
and  as  corn  is  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
higher  it  was  in  1862  and  beef  and  pork  more  than 
300  per  cent,  higher,  where  is  the  Justice  of  the  uni- 
Tersal  crv  of  the  prodiieer  that  **w«  don't  make 
anything?" 

jpurthermore  we  wish  to  inquire  is  there  any 
real  nece8^ily  for  the  present  high  prices  of  meat. 
If  there  is  no  necessity  why  ountlnue  It  longer  ? 
If  there  is,  what  and  where  ia  it,  and  when  and 
where  is  it  to  end  ? 

To  those  producers  who  grumble  because  they 
cannot  get  the  eighteen  or  twenty  cents  for  their 
beef  and  pork,  fifty  to  sixty  cents  for  their  batter, 
91.00  for  their  wool,  &c.,  which  they  obiaiaed 
during  the  war,  we  refer  to  the  prices  of  1862  and 
the  ten  years  previous,  wheu  the  country  was,  as 
now,  in  a  state  of  peace.  We  would  also  ask  them 
to  show  us  tlTe  consecutive  years  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  when  prices 
for  farm  produce  have  ruled  so  high  in  comparison 
with  labor  and  manufavturtd  goods  as  the  five 
Years  Just  pa»t.  We  think  brighter  days  are  com- 
ing ft>r  thobc  consumers  who      Ltva  in  Hops. 

MtmtpeUer,  Vt.,  Jufy  16,  1869. 

Rbmabks.— If  "Live  in  Hope"— who  has  neg- 
lected to  give  his  address,  and  is  therefore  hardly 
entitled  to  a  hearing— will  accept  as  a  gift  a  calf  of 
a  week  old,  and  nurse  and  feed  it  up  through  the 
months  and  years  necessary  to  make  such  beef  as 
be  demands  of  his  butcher,  we  think  he  will  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  answering  his  own  ques- 
tions. Does  he  believe  that  the  three-cents-a- 
pound  beef  and  poik  of  1862,  or  1834,  paid  the  fkr- 
mer  a  decent  living  price  for  his  labor  ?  We  ad- 
mit that  he  is  about  correct  in  his  quotations  of 
prices  in  1862,  and  our  reporter  probably  referred 
to  ihote  of  1834,  simply  in  connection  with  the 
importation  of  Mr.  Clay's  herd  at  that  time.  It  is 
true  that  prices  of  meat  and  other  Arm  produce 
have  been  rnioously  low  at  periods  much  less  re- 
mote. These  unremunerative  prices  have  driven 
great  numbers  of  farmers'  sons  fh>m  the  ranks  of 
the  producers  to  those  of  ''consumers  who  live  in 
hope."  And  we  venture  to  guess  that  '*Live  in 
Hope*'  himself  is  one  of  those  who  have  aban- 
doned the  farm  for  a  more  lucrative  employment ; 
that  he  is  one  of  tho^e  who  finding  farming  to  be 
an  unprofitable  and  laborious  business,  quit  in  dis- 
gust, iKlleving  that  brighter  days  would  dawn  on 
him  in  another  pursuit. 


TRBATXBMT  07  KICKING  COWS. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  Fabmbb  several  methods 
of  treatment  tor  kicking  cows,  and  have  in  times 
past  tried  Mil  of  tbero,  except  that  of  seising  the 
cow's  leg  and  holding  it  by  main  strength— this 
method  I  ohould  prefer  to  leave  with  the  originacor. 
1  think  Mr.  Foster's  manner  the  best,  via:  kind 
treatment;  but  sometimes  we  find  an  animal 
so  stubborn  as  not  to  l>e  »nt>doed  by  kinUness,  and 
it  is  nut  convenient  to  spare  tier  tor  beef. 

In  such  a  case  I  would  recommend  the  following, 
which  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  m  pnnt«  Xaka  a 
small  strap,  lung  enougu  fur  the  purpo»e,  bena  the 
four  legs  bO  us  to  briug  the  lout  up  to  the  body, 
put  thtt  strap  round  the  arm  and  small  of  the  leg  I 


near  the  hoof  crosstaig  between  so  as  not  to  slip  off 
over  the  knee,  and  buckle.  In  this  condition  it  ia 
an  impossibility  for  a  cow  to  kick;  they  mnj 
come  to  the  knee  a  few  times  bnt  are  soon  quiet. 

In  confining  the  hind  legs  either  singly  or  to- 
gether, there  is  danger  of  spoiling  the  animaL  A 
spirited  cow  will  struggle  and  sometimes  is  thrown, 
when  the  hip,  stifle  or  some  other  part  is  IniJnnd, 
perhaps  for  life. 

mannro-  oali 


I  see  that  Mr.  O.  P.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Jor- 
dan dtaagree  aomewhat  aa  to  the  best  ounuMr 
of  raibing  oaives.  Mow,  the  oommoa  practioe  la 
this  vicimty  is  rather  between  the  two  methods, 
Tiz :  tlie  calf  rematns  vrith  the  cow  about  Ibur 
daya  or  until  the  milk  beeomes  good,  when  he  la 
easily  learned  to  drink,  and  after  a  ^hort  time  ia 
put  upon  skim  milk,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
a  little  scalded  meal,  which  is  continued  until  fall 
—perhaps  through  the  seaaon.  XJsnaliy  they  an 
turned  out  to  grass.  I  see  Mr.  J.  ot^ects  to  calrea 
going  to  grass.  But  grass  seems  to  be  the  moat 
natural.  I  let  them  run  with  tlie  cows;  othera 
pasture  them  separate. 

We  can  show  veiy  good  stoek  raised  in  this 
manner;  I  think  eqiuU  to  any,  taking  croobie  aod 
cost  into  ooobideration.  Mr.  J.  says  his  neighbor 
has  a  steer  one  year  old  which  girts  "five  feet  and 
one  inch,"— a  grade  Dorham.  If  he  will  come 
this  way  we  will  show  him  yearlings  which  will 
girt  from  five  to  six  feet,  raised  in  onr  way, 
and  nothing  but  aa^tea  stock  at  that.  We  will 
also  show  him  two  year-old  native  heiftrs,  raised 
in  the  same  way,  that  ghrt  five  feet  and  a  half 
or  mora,  and  will  make  a  pound  of  batter  eadi 
per  day. 

KATiyn  btook. 

Now,  Messrs.  Bditors,  where  can  we  find  m 
breed  of  cattle  possessing  the  combined  qualitiea 
required  by  the  farmers  of  our  hills  more  Ihllj 
than  the  natives,  when  bred  a  series  of  years  wlca 
the  same  care  as  are  the  fancy  breeds  ?  We  want 
working,  beef  and  dairy  stock  combined.  Almost 
any  breed  will  work,  bnt  some  require  a  third 
more  keeping  than  others  do.  The  Dnrbams  are 
laige  for  beef,  Imt  they  also  take  all  the  richest 
pastures,  the  best  of  hur,  and  the  ihakings  of  the 
meal  bag.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  big  butter  cow 
among  the  Durhams,  according  to  cost.  The  Ayr- 
shires  are  great  for  milk  but  not  for  butier;  bo> 
sides  they  are  too  small  for  beef,  but  are  rather 
easily  kept.  The  new  fancy  breeds— Aldemeya 
and  Jerseys— probably  give  toe  richest  milk,  bnt  I 
have  information  from  those  who  have  them  that 
they  are  very  small  ojUkers,  which  spoils  them  for 
cheese  dairies;  besides  they  are  small  and  iit- 
lookmg  animals. 

Muw  where  shall  we  find  the  flowing  pall  of 
milk  for  cbee'^e,  or  for  two  pounds  of  butter  each  per 
day,  combined  with  a  htindsome  form,  and  from 
six  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  in  suvh  per- 
fecuon  as  in  wall  bred  native  stock,  taking  into 
coubideration  the  cost  of  breed,  keeping,  &c. 

Montpefier,  Vt.,  JtOy  10, 1869.       A.  li.  Akmb. 

WABTS  OK  BOMBS. 

I  have  a  horse  with  warts  on  his  face,  and  one  aa 
large  as  a  good  sized  hen's  egg  beiweeen  his  fore 
legs.  As  He  is  a  valaable  animal,  I  am  very  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  a  remedy  for  taking  them  off, 
or  driving  them  away.       Btbon  W.  Follabd. 

Mew  ilaren,  Vt.,Juiy  1, 1869. 

Rbmarxs.— Warts  on  animals  may  usually  be 
destroyed  in  two  ways :  first  by  cording  them.  For 
a  small,  young  wart,  tie  a  horse  hair  about  it, 
close  to  its  roots,  and  tighten  it  two  or  three  times 
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a  week.  For  larger  onea  use  a  thread  of  rtrcmg 
silk,  wax  it  well,  tie  about  and  tighten  ai  with  the 
hair. 

Another  mode,  and  one  which  we  never  knew 
to  full,  is  to  pare  the  end  of  the  wart  with  a  Tery 
sharp  knire,  nntil  there  is  a  slight  appearance  of 
blood,  then  tonch  it  with  a  pencil  of  lunar  eautiie. 
If  the  canstie  is  not  at  hand,  a  little  tiiCrie  aeitf  is 
as  well.  Apply  the  acid  by  tying  a  bit  of  rag  to  a 
stiek  about  the  siae  of  a  qoiU,  and  with  that  Sooeh 
the  end  of  the  wart,  every  day,  amli  a  cliange  In 
It  is  observed.  The  add  most  not  tooch  aqy  plaoe 
hostile  end  of  tlie 


BB8T  WHBAT  FOK  aorTHSBW  ITSW  WKQUkHtn, 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  some  of  jour  readers 
who  may  be  posted,  as  to  the  best  wheat  to  be 
raised— fall  or  spring;  also,  the  best  variety  for 
eultlvation,  in  this  latitude,  twenty-Qve  mllea 
south  of  Boston,  and  on  light>  but  good  com  soil. 

FrankUn,  Mats.,  1869.  T. 

Bbmabxs.— We  hope  some  wheat  grower  in  the 
latitude  of  our  correspondent  will  fkvor  him  and 
other  readers  of  the  Fabmbb  with  a  reply.  In  the 
Massachusetts  Transactions  for  1867-8,  are  the 
statements  of  several  farmers,  who  took  premiums 
on  crops  of  wheat  Mr.  Xilbum  of  Worcester 
county  raised  2040  pounds  of  the  blue-stem  winter 
wheat,  sowed  August  27.  He  remarked  that  he 
had  sowed  that  variety  yearly  for  twenty  years, 
and  it  had  not  deteriorated. 

7BBD  FOB  A  WOBXINO  HOBSB. 

What  is  the  best  feed  for  a  horse  that  is  worked 
on  a  farm  to  a  greater  or  less  ex  ent,  and  is  also 
driven  tour  miles  every  day,  and  some  days  ten 
or  fltieen  ?  Have  been  feeding  meal  twice  per  day 
and  oats  at  noon.  How  many  quai  ts  of  oats  equal 
a  qaart  of  meal  ?  What  is  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  two  ?  Philjbtbb. 

Jfslross,  Jfosf .,  Jtme  28;  1869. 

Rbmabxs.— The  amdnnt  of  food  to  be  given  to 
a  horae  each  day,  shosihl  depend  upon  two  things ; 
the  else  of  the  horse,  aod  the  kiad  and  amannt  of 
work  required  of  him. 

A  horse  worked  all  day  in  the  uaaal  emploj* 
ments  of  the  farm,  changing  from  one  work  to 
another,  will  not  shrink  so  much,  nor  require  so 
much  food,  aa  a  horae  on  the  road  tvaveiiing  at 
the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  for  two  hours. 

For  a  roadbter  we  ahould  prefer  oets,  and  even 
for  heavy  teammg,  sboold  lather  have  a  miaitnre 
of  oats  and  com  meal,  than  an  equivalent  in  meal 
alone. 

Among  farmers  and  livery  stable  people,  oats 
are  usually  considered  to  contain  about  one-half 
the  nutritive  power  that  com  meal  has.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  which  we  have  seen,  however, 
there  is  not  so  much  dilTerence  in  their  nutritive 
properties.  In  the  Items  of  starch,  gum  and  su- 
gar, the  oat  has  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  com 
meal. 

No  other  grain  will  impart  so  much  spirit  to  the 
horse  as  oats.  They  seem  admirably  adapted  to 
his  nature,  so  that  he  will  gain  spirit,  courage  and 


strength  from  them  when  all  other  feed  seems  to 
faU. 

As  in  the  case  of  roots  fed  to  milch  cows,  it  U 
evident  that  their  value  does  not  lie  entirely  in  the 
amount  of  the  merely  nutritive  properties  which 
they  possess  and  impart,  but  in  assisting  in  a  more 
perfect  digestion  of  other  food  taken,  or  sustain- 
ing the  body  by  some  other  process,  whidi  is  ae 
yet  to  us  mysterious  or  unknown. 

Horses  are  quite  often  oven^ftd.  Six  quarts  of 
eniahBd  oats,  with  about  >i/2«e»  pounds  of  good 
hay,  cut,  moistened  and  mingied  with  the  oats, 
wH]  sustain  a  horse,  weighing  between  nine  and 
ten  hundred  pounds,  in  any  ordinaiy  labor,  if  he 
is  used  Jadidoasly. 

BOTATIOM  or  CBOPB. 

The  close  observer  of  nature  will  see  by  the 
change  of  the  growth  of  the  forest  the  true  system 
for  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  and  of  our  farm  stock.  When  growths  of  hard 
wood  are  removed  they  are  succeeded  by  evergreens 
or  something  quite  different  from  the  first  growths, 
for  the  harder  woods  have  exhausted  the  potash 
and  other  minerals  that  are  required  to  build  up 
the  structure  of  the  perfect  tree.  Consequently 
the  next  growth  will  be  the  pine  or  other  softer 
varieties  which  can  subsist  on  the  minerals  that 
were  left  in  the  soil  by  the  first  growth.  This 
second  growth  by  the  annual  shedding  of  its  foli- 
age and  perhaps  by  some  not  well  understood 
eflbcts  on  the  soil,  will  restore  it  to  its  original  fer- 
tility, when  hard  wood  trees  will  aoain  grow. 

Here  is  an  important  lesson  for  the  farmer.  All 
crops  should  he  succeeded  by  those  6f  an  opposite 
character— a  whiU  by  a  freen,  or  the  reverse— with 
the  exceprion  of  tha  grasses.  By  that  means  the 
minerals  will  be  more  equally  balanced  inthesoiL 
From  a  long  experience  and  carefhl  observation, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  system 
must  be  adopted,  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture and  saving  of  manures,  if  we  woald  cover  our 
New  Idngiand  hill  sides  ana  valleys  with  prodtaMe 
and  paying  crops. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  or  nearly  all  crops 
with  the  exception  of  the  onion  patch.  And  I 
wish  to  impress  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  a 
judidoas  rotation  on  the  minds  of  my  brother  ihr- 
mers.  If  your  plans  are  such  that  you  cannot 
adopt  the  system  in  fhll  in  one  season,  bpgtn  it 
at  once,  ana  as  yon  work  into  it,  you  will  find  that 
you  will  make  full  as  good  crops  with  one-half  the 
manure  and  leave  the  soil  in  better  condition. 

I  could  mention  nnmerous  experiments  that 
liave  oome  under  my  ob!<ervatioo  in  support  of  my 
tlieory,  as  I  have  reduced  it  to  practice  on  my 
own  farm  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  result  is 
it  ha«  more  than  doubled  my  cnms.  h. 

itppmg,  N.  u^  mm. 

BOTS  IN  HOBSBa. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  a  few  words  about 
Jbots,  since  reading  what  was  published  in  the 
Fabmbb  of  the  17tb  of  July.  1  believe  bots  canbt 
removed  from  horses  without  harming  them  in 
the  least,  l^irst,  give  the  horse  two  quarts  of  new 
milk,  sweetened  with  one  quart  of  moias»es ;  sec- 
ond, fltteen  minutes  after,  five  the  horse  two 
quarts  of  strong  sage  tea;  third,  twenty  minutes 
after  giving  the  sage  tea,  give  the  horse  three  pints 
of  currier's  oil.  The  bots  fill  themselves  witti  the 
milk  and  molesses  and  become  lasy,  the  strong  sage 
tea  shrivels  them  up,  and  the  carrier's  oil,  acting  aa 
a  cathartic,  carries  them  from  the  stomach,  when 
they  pass  away  firom  the  horse.   In  giving  the 
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medidne  put  an  open  bridle  on  the  hone,  take 
him  into  the  bam  floor,  step  upon  a  girt  or  scaflbkl, 
draw  the  horse's  head  gentty  over  the  beam,  hold- 
ing up  on  the  bridle,  when  his  lower  Jaw  will  drop ; 
then  insert  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  ponr  the  con- 
tents gently  down  the  horse.  Do  ntdgay  the 
AoTM  wpowr  ik^  MMriKrme  into  Ats  noss.  Tm  is  a 
simple  remedy,  easily  applied,  and  1  hope  oar  Qnid- 
nick  friend  will  try  it  and  report  the  result  in  the 
Farmer.  I  hare  seen  it  tested,  and  am  oonTinoed 
of  its  efficacy.  ]>•  L*  a. 

Boat  MadUtm^Mt^  July,  1869. 


TOMATO  arpPORI  AVD  UVU}^. 

Among  the  many  contrivances  to  support  ton^ato 
plants,  the  best  and  cheapest  method  T  have  ever 
adopted,  is  to  place  straw  aroand  and  under  the 
foliage  some  six  to  eight  inches  thick,  which  will 
afibrd  all  the  support  reqnired,  and  when  the  tops 
become  heavy,  they  wul  Hall  graoefully  over  on 
the  strnw  bed  so  invitingly  oflbred  them,  and  ibvs 
display  the  trait  to  the  son,  where  it  will  ripen 
cleanly  and  sound.  The  straw  cushion  also  is  an 
excellent  mukh,  highly  benefidal  to  the  plant. 

ShoreAam,  Vi.,  Juiy  20, 1869.  w. 


AaBICntiTt7]EtAIi  TTJBMB. 
—The  Pennsylvania  Ikrmers  believe  the  average 
crop  of  rye  straw  to  be  one  ton. 

—Salt  sprinkled  ^tweea  the  leaves  of  cabbage 
is  said  to  be  an  efficient  remedy  for  lice. 

-x-A.  root  of  clover  Ave  feet  long  has  been  exhib- 
ited at  €entevvUle»  Mieh. 

—A  little  spirits  of  ammonia  is  said  to  be  the 
best  known  remedy  fur  bee  stlogs. 

—A  California  paper  says  many  flinners  In  that 
vicinity  cut  off  the  top  of  young  wheat,  with  mow* 
ing  machines,  to  prevent  too  rank  growth  of  straw. 

—A  lot  of  Texas  beef  was  recent^  received  at 
Kew  Orleans  in  a  steamer  fitted  np  with  reftigera- 
tor  apparatus,  in  good  order,  alter  a  five  days' 
Toyage. 

—While  ICr.  Aaron  Bnnell,  of  CHlmanlon,  N.  H., 
was  driving  a  cultivator  through  his  com  Oeld,  the 
implement  struck  a  stone,  throwing  its  handle 
against  Bir.  B.'s  side  and  breaking  one  of  ^Is  ribs. 

—The  Gorydon,  Igwa,  Monitor  says  a  fanner 
near  Bloomfield  i»old  the  crop  of  timothy  on  900 
acres,  as  it  fctood,  for  $2400  cash.  The  parties 
purchasing  bailed  it  on  the  ground  for  the  St. 
Iiouls  market. 

—Mr.  Cooper  Sayre,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  T., 
sheared  150  pounds  of  wool  from  eleven  yearling 
Cotswold  nuns.  He  left  at  the  office  of  the  Comi- 
try  Oentleman  a  sample  of  wool,  fourteen  Inches 
long,  of  one  year's  growth  firami  a  yeacUo^  ewe.    ^ 

—Mr.  C.  R.  Fuller  states  in  the  Rural  New 

Yorker  that  his  fiuher  killed  a  horse  by  adminis- 
tering sassaflras  tea  by  turning  it  from  a  bottle  into 
the  animal's  nose.  On  opening  the  horse  its  longs 
were  found  ftili  of  the  tea. 

—Jonah  8wan,  of  Milton,  Vt.,  has  a  grade  Dor* 
ham  cow,  five  years  old,  that  averaged  thioogh 
the  month  of  June  forty-three  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  and  did  it  without  any  extra  feed,  running 


with  nineteen  other  cows,  an<l  having  the  sam0 
feed. 

—Mr.  S.  D.  H^yes,  of  Boston,  has  analyaed  a 
snecimen  of  the  weed  known  on  the  Connecticot 
river  farms  as  *'Fox  Tail"  or  "Colt's  Tail,"  sent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Wm.  Fairbenkf,  of  St.  Johnsbuiy, 
Vt.,  and  concludes  that  itis  not  poisonous  to  horsea 
orc^^ittli?. 

—A  poisonaoabash  haepawred  T&ry  dsetgoctiw 
to  Bheqi  in  AnstraHa.  It  la  a  vctiyr  ahnib  i^boitl 
ftmr  fe!t^high»  ivlih  a  blight  scariet  blossom.  Tlia 
botanical  name  is  ffaatralobitm^  ffrtmSi/lonim,  and 
over  2000  sheep  have  been  lost  out  of  one  flock 
flrom  eating  this  bush. 


W.  Penn^,  of  Kewart:j  Ohio,  sheared 
484}  popnds  of  wool  ttom  fbrty  t|wo<year  old  Me* 
rtno  ewes,  an  average  of  twelve  one-sixth  pounds- 
Last  year  the  same  ewes  gave  fleeces  of  the  aver- 
age weight  of  eleven  one^ght  pounds.  Such  la 
the  remarkable  report  he  fhrnlshes  the  Rurcii  Jfew 
Yorker. 

—A  hoise  that  is  in  the  harness  eveiy  day  needs 
an  abundance  of  ibod  and  the  right  kind.  Oats 
make  more  muscle  thfn  com,  and  should  always 
form  part  of  the  food  of  a  hard-working  horse. 
Corn  gives  plumpness  and  imparts  warmth.  The 
colder  the  weather,  the  more  com ;  the  harder  the 
work,  the  more  oats. 

—Mr.  Meehan,  of  the  Bardmm'e  IfonO/y,  Is 
yery  posltlye  as  to  the  nseleesness  of  attempting 
to  preserve  the  tap-root  in  traasplantlng.  He  says 
"the  sbprtening  of  a  tap-root  is  of  no  more  injoxy 
W  a  tree  than  the  shortening  of  the  flnger  nails  to 
a  man.  This  matter  was  settled  by  Senebler  and 
others  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Their  experi- 
ments we  have  repealed;  and  iio  Inteiligeaft  ssaa 
teaches  any  other  do^tdne." 

— Ibe  Laoonia  N .  Q.,  Demetrai  says  there  Is  a 
eair  In  QilaumtMi,  otherwise  all  right,  that  has  aot 
a  sign  of  a  tail.  While  a  gioop  of  persons  waie 
looking  at  the  calf,  the  other  day,  and  wondering 
how  he  would  manage  in  fly  time,  they  were  Joined 
by  a  dty  bred  tndlvidaal,  a  gradnateof  banmoash 
GoUege.  The  learned  giadoate,  after  listening  to 
the  eonunents,  inqnired  how  old  the  calf  was,  and 
on  being  inibrmed,  innocently  asked,  **I>o  calves 
of  that  age  asaally  have  tails  ?*' 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Missouri  Journal  of 
AgricuUwre  says  that  flies  are  so  trooblesiome  to 
horses  on  the  jnrairies  of  that  State,  that  though 
the  feed  may  be  plentifhl,  they  gradually  Ikll  off 
in  flesh,  and  if  ahorse  is  sick  in  fly-time  they  soon 
make  an  end  of  him.  He  says  all  wabhes  he  has 
ever  tried  are  useless ;  nothing  but  a  nee  or  sheet 
will  protect  the  animal.  He  recommends  that 
those  not  used  be  shut  in  a  dark  stable  during  the 
day  and  turned  out  at  sundown.  In  this  wi^  he 
says  you  will  not  only  confer  a  comfort  on  >oor 
animals,  but  have  the  satisfisction  of  seeing  them 
grow  UX  and  sleek. 
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babies'    Sepitrtiitent. 


OOB  CHIIiDBIDV  IV  HSAViar* 


n  AnBiuoDB  raoctos. 


Out  Ood  In  Heftveo.  firom  Uwt  holy  place. 
To  ea<*h  of  ii«  an  Antrel  guide  hat  given; 

B«  t  motbtn  of  de  id  o^ldrtn  ha«0  mora  c« 
For  Ihey  giv«  nogeii  lo  ibalx  Uud  anu  Baav«A« 


How  eas  rtie  «1n  ?  Our  hmfU  mmy,  ha  wilnadtMf , 
Our  Uod  forgoi.  oar  holy  t  aiuta  detiiMi, 

But  c.\n  a  m  jther  bear  ber  deai  child  pleadtngi 
And  thruttt  thcaa  Aula  angirl-haDda  aside  ? 

ThoM  little  hands  stretched  down  to  diaw  her  erar 
Nearer  to  Ood  bv  aaothia  lovSi-*wa  all 

Ato  blind  and  weak,  yttiinreiy  sbe  can  rerer, 
Wilh  Buth  a  shike  in  fleaven,  latl  or  fill. 

6he  knows  thai  when  the  mighty  angels  raisa 
Choras  In  Heaven,  one  iltiie  silver  t  jne 

Is  hers  fortrvar.  thai  ona  Utt'e  praiea. 
One  IliUa  happy  vuico,  ia  aU  her  own. 

Wa  msty  not  see  her  sacrad  orown  of  ho«KNr, 

Bat  ail  tba  a<  g  ^\M  flitiiog  to  and  Iro 
Paose  smiling  as  they  pats— the?  lo<  k  Qpon  her 

As  moihsr  of  au  auget  whons  ifaey  know. 

Ahf  saints  In  Heaven  may  pray  with  earnest  will 
And  pily  for  iheir  weaic  and  erring  tyrotbars ; 

Yet  th*  re  is  prayer  ia  Heaven  mere  lender  stlU— 
The  little  obilaren  pleading  for  their  mothera. 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OR. 

HOW    TO    MAKB  HOME  PLEASANT. 
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[Bntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  tn  the  year 
18M,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  ft  Co.,  in  the  ClerkV  OflOee  of  the 
Bistrioi  Coon  for  the  District  of  Massaohosetu.! 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A    CHAT    ABOUT    CARPETS. 

Now  that  house-clean ing  is  accomplished,  our 
thoughts  turn  naturally  towards  famimre— floor- 
coverlDgB,  cai^iB,  rags  and  mats  first  claiming  at- 
tention. For,  beMdes  comrlbnting  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  hon>>c  and  saving  ninch  labor  of  sweep- 
ing and  scrubbing,  they  are  great  protections 
against  cold  and  dampness,— and  thus  promote 
comfort  and  health.  Uence  "a  bare  -floor,"  has 
become  ainiost  a  synonym  for  discomfort  and  un- 
tidiness ;  and  .the  laudable  ambition  to  funisb  her 
domicile  with  floor  coverings,—- beautlfni,  if  possi- 
ble, as  weii  as  useful,— leads  many  a  lionsekeeper 
to  wonderful  efforts  in  their  mannfacturB,<-«8  it 
did  the  mother  of  the  younger  Beecfaers.  Who 
has  not  read  with  interest  the  account  of  her 
weaving  cotton  cloth,  designing  a  pattern,  procur- 
ing paint,  and  then  painting  it— thos  making  that 
ftimons  carpet  which  for  many  years  adorned  her 
prim  parlor,  reeeivlng  the  admiration  and  exciting 
the  envy  of  her  husband's  parishioners  ?  Possibly 
the  ingenious  work  of  this  woman  gave  a  hint 


towards  the  mannftcture  of  canvass  carpeting,  now 
so  widely  used  for  floors  where  much  walking  is 
expected,  or  where  there  is  great  liability  to  damp- 
nefls  or  dost. 

An  unpainted  floor,  without  rugs  or  mats  of 
some  kind,  is  always  a  great  trial  to  a  housekeeper's 
patience.  It  is  almost  impossible,  with  the  most 
faitfaflil  scrubbing,  to  remove  the  traces  of  muddy 
tracks  or  slops  from  its  blank  surface  (that  sets  even 
the  shadow  of  a  mark  in  the  boldest  relief;)  and  the 
most  aitject  scouring  is  needed  to  keep  the  pitiless 
boards  clearly  dean.  It  is  to  be  hoptrd  that  the 
rl^teous  souls  of  f^w  housewives,  at  the  present 
day,  are  vexed  with  the  oara  of  aach  a  floor,  when 
the  toll  to  make  It  cleau  and  the  anxiety  to  keep  it 
cleaa  can  be  prevented  by  covering  it  with  a  coat 
of  oheap  paint  which  sha  hanelf  can  apply. 

A  bright  orange  is  the  most  durable  paint  for  a 
kitchen  floor.  Make  this  of  yellow  ochre,  or 
Brandon  yellow,  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine,  according  to  the  directions 
for  mixing  paints  given  In  Chap  XVI.  Give  the 
floor  three  paintings ;  wait  two  days  between  them, 
so  that  the  paint  shall  get  well  hardened.  Then 
varnish  It,  and  let  this  also  become  very  dry  before 
seepping  upon  it.  If  this  floor  is  always  washed 
with  a  cloth,  by  hand,  out  of  clean  suds,— dirty 
sods  solHes  the  eolor— and  a  thin  coat  of  varnish 
Is  applied  every  spring,  it  will  retain  Its  good  looks 
a  great  many  years.  In  the  fall  lay  thick  carpet 
paper  upon  It,  or  two  or  more  layers  of  newspa- 
pers, and  upon  that  strew  oat  or  wheat  straw,  or 
dried  grass  of  any  kind  to  the  depth  of  an  Inch, 
and  then  spread  and  tack  down  a  hom**-made 
woolen  carpet— directions  for  making  which  will 
be  given  farther  on  In  the  present  chapter. 

Dining-rooms,  stair-cases,  and  entries  look  cool 
for  summer  and  are  easily  kept  cl(>an,  whtn  painted 
in  ipiltatlon  of  marble.  Give  the  floor  a  coat  of 
white  paint  and  let  It  dry  thoroughly ;  then,  while 
applying  the  second  coat,  trace  upon  it  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  black  paint  (made  by  mixing 
lamp-black  and  oil)  the  veins  and  spots  seen  npon 
marble,  and  blend  and  shade  the  two  colors  with  a 
dry  brash.  A  person  of  very  little  ingenuity,  who 
has  ever  seen  marble  can  easily  Imltare  it,  and  thus 
make  a  handsome  floor-covering  that  does  not  show 
dust  and  is  very  durable.  Remember  that  carpets 
should  never  be  tacked  over  a  painted  floor  with- 
out somelhiBg  beneath  them  to  receive  tlie  dust, 
that  sifts  through  them  and  grinds  and  cuts  the 
paint  if  not  intercepted. 

Painted  carpeting,  by  the  multiplicity  of  Its  col- 
ors  and  designs,  hides  dust  and  stains,  while  ri- 
valling In  brightness  and  beauty  the  productions 
of  the  proudest  looms,  a^d  Is,  therefbre,  de»irdble 
fbr  chambers,  dining-rooms  and  halls— apartments 
where  there  is  much  f^tepping,  bat  not  constant  oe- 
capation.  If,  however,  canvass  carpets  are  used 
fbr  apartments  that  are  constantly  occupied,  as 
they  are  deficient  In  warmth,  they  should  have  laid 
npon  them  rugs  and  mats,  in  plenty,— especially 
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daring  winter.  In  Mlocting  thete  carpets  get  011I7 
the  well-hardened  and  thickly  painted— each  as 
are  stout  and  stiff— all  others  are  soon  deikced. 
Varnish  them  immediately  after  they  are  laid; 
and,  if  they  are  sat\jected  to  mach  wear.  Tarnish 
them  eyery  spring.  For  these,  as  for  painted 
floors,  use  cheap  copal  varnish  (qaite  thin— ^learly 
as  limpid  m  water)  which  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  the  floor  is  walked  npoD|--a  week  is 
none  too  long  to  devote  to  this. 

When  procnrlng  a  painted  carpet,  if  possible, 
get  it  in  one  piece  large  enongh  to  cover  the  floor; 
because  no  matter  how  closely  the  edges  of  widths 
meet  they  will  eventaally  wear  away.  If  of  sev- 
eral breadths  the  selvage  must  be  cut  away  with  a 
sharp  knife,  n«>iog  a  yardstick  or  rule  to  cnt  it  per- 
fectly fctraitfht— and  the  figares  matched  at  the 
meeting  of  tbe  breadths  (they  mast  never  be 
lapped)  BO  that  the  design  18  complete.  This  car- 
pet should  lie  upon  tbe  floor  without  tacking;  yet 
when  made  of  a  namber  of  pieces,  where  there  Is 
much  stepping,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  tack 
each  at  short  intervals ;  but  tbe  less  the  better,  and 
tinned  tacks  only  bhonld  be  used,  as  these  do  not 
rust. 

A  neat  and  nice  summer  carpet  is  tbe  Canton 
matting— commonly  called  straw  ettrpeling.  It  does 
not  retain  dust,  is  very  easily  swept,  and  is  so 
cool  and  clean  it  bhoald  be  on  the  floors  of  all 
bedrooms  during  warm  weather;  on  acooant  of 
these  good  qualities  it  is  particularly  desirable  for 
tbe  carpet  of  an  invalid's  room.  It  is  apt  to  get 
brittle  and  to  wear  away  about  a  hot  stove  or  reg- 
ister in  cold  weather,  but  if  a  piece  of  painted  oar- 
pet— lined  by  pasting  thick  brown  p^per  to  its 
wrong  side— is  laid  where  there  is  fear  of  this,  it 
will  remain  strong  and  whole  for  years.  The 
tinned  tacks  should  fasten  this  to  tbe  fl<:>or— the 
breadths  meeting  closely.  Tbcy  shoold  be  cut 
long  enough  10  be  turned  under  an  inch  and  a  half 
at  each  end.  This  may  be  overcast  with  thread ; 
bincing  tears  away,  and  a  hem  Is  too  clumsy.  ' 

A  cheap  and  pretty  covering  for  a  chamber  floor, 
or  a  staircase  that  is  little  used,  is  bright-colored 
wail  papi  r,— one  of  low  price  and  neat  design ; 
block  or  chain- work,  or  leaty  and  flowery  pacterus 
on  a  stone  or  day- colored  ground,  are  most  suita- 
ble for  thw  purpose.  Cut  and  patite  the  breadths 
as  for  a  wall,  adding  half  as  much  glae  dtrectly 
to  the  patote  as  woald  be  used  for  oiaking  glue 
water  for  the  wall.  The  second  day  after  it  is 
pasted  upon  the  floor  varnish  it  as  yon  would  a 
painted  carpet.  It  is  better  to  varnish  it  twice, 
and  then  treat  it  in  every  respect  as  a  painted 
carpet. 

'  A  cheap  and  tolerably  strong  carpet  for  com- 
mon rooms  is  the  Scotch  or  h<;mp  carpeting.  But 
don't  buy  a  couon  carpet,  or  a  cotton  and  wool,  or 
a  very  low  pri(*eU  all  wool ;  for  the  wool  is  sure  to 
bo  shoddy,  aud  the  cotton  fades  very  quickly,  so 
that  even  wita  the  greatest  care,  they  look  dingy 
aud  mean  in  a  very  short  time.    A  home-made  one 


of  rugs  is  a  great  deal  better  and  handsomer.  If 
you  cannot  have  that,  eootent  yoarself  wtth  a  few 
rags  or  mats  of  your  own  manufacture  till  you 
can  alTiMrd  a  good  ingrain  woollen  one,  which,  if  of 
soft  wpol  and  well  woven,  la  the  moet  durable  that 
can  be  bought. 

The  only  advantage  wtatch  a  three-ply  has  over 
an  ingrain  is  the  greater  variety  of  colors  and 
figures  which  its  style  of  weaving  admits ;  bat  one 
of  its  ptys  is  apt  to  wear  off  soon,  and  that  gives 
the  carpet  a  shabby  look,  and  tbe  pattern  does  not 
look  well  on  both  skles-Htf  la  usually  the  ease 
with  the  psnem  of  aA  ingrain  or  two-ply— besides 
being  much  more  expensive  than  that.  A  nice 
American  ingrain  carpet  is  handsome  enough  and 
good  enough  for  any  American  home ;  but  if  wo- 
men have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  they  can  buy  tapestry  and  velvet ;  which, 
l>eaatiful  as  they  may  be,  require  such  careful 
usage  to  retain  their  good  looks,  even  when  of  the 
very  best  of  Brussels  and  Axminster,  that  it  is 
much  wiser  to  be  sadsfled  with  an  ingrain  and  pat, 
the  surplus  money  into  pictures  for  the  walls. 

In  laying  carpeU  it  Is  well  to  remember  that 
small  figures,  which  require  the  webs  to  be  fre- 
quently united,— thus  tacking  them  together  as  it 
were— are  a  melns  of  strengthening  the  fabric. 
They  also  give  a  neat  appearance  to  a  room,  while 
seeming  to  enlarge  it.  And  light  colors— such  as 
drab,  light  stone  or  buff— with  white  and  light 
green,  and  a  very  little  red,  maroon,  dark  green 
or  black— are  most  suitable  for  a  flqor  that  must 
be  sut(jected  to  litter  and  dust.  While  browns, 
scarlets,  crimsons,  greens  and  other  dark  colors, 
with  little  or  no  admixture  of  lighter  colors  or 
wbitCy  should  not  be  chosen  for  an  apartment  that 
is  in  constant  use,  unless  one  Is  willing  to  keep  a 
dust- pan  and  broom  constantly  in  hand.  Blues 
and  purples  are  miserable  colors  for  a  carpet  All 
the  shades  of  brown  are  excellent ;  so  are  the  yel- 
low-greens; and  the  scarlet  reds;  and  the  oom- 
oolored  butSi. 

Before  cutting  a  carpet,  having  ascertained  the 
number  of  breadths  needed  to  cover  the  floor,  be 
sure  that  the  figures  of  each  seam  are  so  laid,  to- 
gether that  they  will  be  correctly  Joined;  as  Itflre- 
quently  happens  toat  by  unequal  weaving  some 
breadths  haviog  onV  the  same  namber  of  figures 
vary  greatly  in  length.  Then  cut  them  long 
enough  to  make  a  doable  hem  half  an  inch  wide 
at  each  end.  Hem  these  as  soon  as  possible  alter 
they  are  cut  with  strong  linen  thread,  well  waxed. 
Then  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  carpet,  fasten  to- 
gether, with  two  or  three  stitches  at  every  figure 
of  tbe  seam,  the  selvages  of  the  two  breadths. 
To  sew  these  seams  use  the  strongest  of  linen 
thread,  stifiisned  wiih  beeswax.  Begin  by  Dsstea- 
log  the  thread  at  the  right  band  erd  of  the  seam. 
Then  for  the  first  stitch  bring  the  needle  ioward$ 
yon  by  passing  it  uoder  the  two  outer  threads  ot 
the  selvage  of  tbe  breadth  next  you ;  for  the  sec- 
ond stitch  pass  the  needle  under  the  same  of  the 
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other  braftdfh  in  a  direction  y^twi  yon.  Agsln»  bring 
the  needle  towartb  jon,  oe  in  the  ihrst  stitcli,  and 
then  paaa  it  from  yon,  as  in  the  second ;  and  ioon ; 
thos  making  a  sort  of  lacing  together  of  the  two 
edgee,  which  resnlte  In  an  elaitic,  jet  strong  and 
flat  seam.  If  the  seltage  is  loose,  or  stretOhed,  in 
any  place,  or  if  by  making  the  proper  Joinings  of 
the  figure  much  AiUnese  of  one  side  is  occasioned, 
draw  in  the  outer  thread  of  the  edge  by  an  over- 
cast  stitch.  The  breadths  of  Telvet,  tapeetiy»  or 
any  tnfted  carpet  should  be  sewed  in  dose  orer- 
stitch  and  the  seam  pressed  with  a  warm  flat-iron. 

Linings,  whether  of  paper  or  cloth,  add  to  the 
durability  of  a  carpet.  But  if  between  them  and 
the  carpet  is  placed  a  layer  an  inch  thick  of 
straw  or  dried  grass  (see  that  no  sharp  sub- 
stances, or  very  stiff  straws  are  among  them,  as 
they  would  cut  and  iqjure  the  carpet,)  then  the 
dnst  will  sift  down  among  the  straw,  which  would 
have  remained  on  cloth  or  paper  to  chafe  and  wear 
the  web  of  the  carpet.  A  layer  of  cotton  batting, 
or  an  old  quilt,  beneath  the  straw,  gives  elasticigr 
to  the  carpet  after  the  straw  has  become  settled. 
For  stair  carpets  the  batting  and  straw  are  excel- 
lent. A  good  booking  is  quite  expensive,  but  it 
often  saves  more  than  its  cost  for  the  covering  of 
the  middle  of  a  nice  carpet ;  and  may  in  emer- 
gency, with  a  good  lining  of  straw  and  cotton, 
serve  as  a  carpet. 

Common  iron  tacks  answer  very  well  for  fasten- 
ing down  woolen  carpets.  They  are  more  easily 
taken  oat,  and  with  less  danger  of  tearing  the  car- 
pet, if  they  are  shielded  by  blu  of  leather  through 
which  their  points  are  passed.  This,  children  can 
do,— cutting  the  leather  of  old  shoes  into  pieces  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square  for  the  purpose. 

Putting  down  a  carpet  is  really  too  hard  work 
for  a  woman ;  but,  as  there  are  times  when  some 
women  feel  obliged  to  do  it,  here  are  a  few  hints 
towards  facilitating  the  Job :  It  is  important  that 
the  carpet  lies  straight;  and  that  it  is  tacked 
straight,  without  strain  or  loop  In  any  part.  If  it 
is  scant  of  length,  or  strains,  stretch  it  by  push- 
ing it  gradually  a  yard,  or  more ;  then  tack  it 
lightly  there,  and  go  again  over  the  same  in  the 
same  way,  two  or  three  times.  Too  will  gain  a 
little  each  time,  which  yon  will  pass  on  by  remov- 
ing the  tacks ;  and  so  proceed  till  yon  have  the 
desfared  quantity  at  the  end  of  each  scanty  breadth. 
A  carpet-stretcher  is  of  great  service  for  this  work. 
Tory  few  have  this,  bnt  a  strong  wooden  rake  fills 
its  place  pretty  well,— or  a  wooden  mopstick.  If 
neither  of  these  Is  accessible,  it  must  be  done  by 
actual  pushing,  while  crawling  on  the  hands  and 
knees— which  many  women  do,— much  to  the  dis- 
giace  of  every  whittling  Yankee  who  has  not  made 
a  carpet-stretcher. 

Nothing  prettier  hi  the  carpet  Une  was  ever  made 
than  the  striped  yam  carpets  which  the  indnstrl- 
ons  housewife  of  olden  times,— after  she  had 
pulled,  carded,  spun  and  woven  wool  enough  to 
fhmish  clothing  (br  her  family,— need  to  vreave 
from  the  spinning  of  the  tag-locks.   Frond,  indaed, 


vras  she  to  set  np  her  dye-pot  and  to  try  her  skill 
in  copying  both  in  colors  and  weaving  the  most 
brilliant  of  WiMon  stripes ;  and  their  harmonious 
tintinga  of  green  and  drab,  lighted  up  with  scarlet 
and  yaUow,  seemed  always  to  fill  the  apartments 
that  they  bedecked  with  verdare  and  sunshine. 
Then  (heie  were  her  knitted  carpets  for  stairs  and 
narrow  entries^— oiade  (oalong  wooden  needles,) 
of  this  same  yam,  either  In  heel  or  garter  stitch, 
as  the  fkncy  took  her;  striped  either  perpendicu- 
larly oc  hoiosootally,  acoording  to  the  proportion 
and  variety  of  her  colors.  These  were  strong  and 
beantifliL 

Bnt  some  sagadona  woman  found  out  that  a 
web  of  ooasse  hempen  threads,  or  twine,  filled 
with  a  woof  of  yam,  made  a  much  stronger  and 
nearly  as  beantlAil  a  Ihbrie  as  that  of  yam  for  both 
warp  and  woof.  And  not  long  after  another  sav- 
ing mind  (I  think  she  must  have  been  related  to 
the  renowned  wife  of  John  Gilpin)  conclnded  to 
use  her  carpet  yam  for  other  purposes,  and  substi- 
tuted for  it— what  she  had  hitherto  considered  of  no 
value— the  narrow  trimmings  and  clipiogs  made 
in  cutthig  garments.  These,  woven  into  the  warp 
of  twine,  made  a  very  pretty  as  well  as  serviceable 
carpet.  She  took  out  no  patent  for  her  invention, 
and  even  to  this  day,  her  work  has  copies  in  many 
a  thrifty  household.  It  i$  very  desirable  as  a  win- 
ter covering  for  a  kitchen  floor.  Those  who  still 
retain  the  old-fashioned  looms  that  once  occupied 
one  end  of  every  fturmer's  keepiig-room  would  do 
well  to  set  the  shuttle  flying  through  a  fabric  of 
this  kind. 

The  most  common  of  home-made  carpets  is  what 
is  usually  called  a  strip  or  rag  carpet.  Material 
for  this  may  be  found  in  any  ftimily  where  there 
are  men  and  boys— pieces  of  thick  woolen  cloth 
that  are  left  after  cutting  and  mending  their  cloth- 
ing, and  the  best  portion  of  snch  garments  when 
so  worn  out  that  they  cannot  be  put  to  a  better  use. 
Selvage— listing  of  broadcloth,  doeskin,  and  snch 
sort  of  goods— is  excellent  for  this  purpose ;  and  it 
is  good  economy  to  buy  this  of  the  tailors  as  well 
as  the  pieces  which  they  make  in  cutting  men's 
garments,  if  you  haven't  material  enough  of  your 
own.  Both  these  pieces  and  the  listing  should  be 
cut  into  strips  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  a  little  less 
in  width.  These  strips,  befaig  of  Tarlous  lengths, 
must  be  sewed  together  by  lapping  ends  so  that 
they  form  a  double  square  the  size  of  the  width 
of  the  strip  and  stitching  neatly  all  around  the  lap- 
ping ;  thus  making  a  piece  several  yards  in  length, 
which  should  be  rolled  into  a  ball.  A  great  many 
of  these  balls  should  be  on  hand  before  beginning 
to  plan  the  carpet.  The  different  shades  of  blue, 
drab,  gray,  &c,  should  be  sewed  separately.  Also 
the  bright-hned  flannel  and  delaine  (in  a  dearth  of 
these,  gay  tinted  lining  cambrics,)  which  are  need- 
ed to  relieve  the  more  sombre  hues  of  heavier 
cloths ;  but  only  plain,  solid  colors  can  be  used. 
As  these  goods  are  thinner  than  the  rest  of  the 
materials  they  most  be  «.nt  twice  the  proper  width, 
and  used  donhle.   So^  after  Jotaiing  their  stripe. 
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ihej  should  be  folded  in  the  middle  end  preieed 
flat  with  a  hot  iron. 

About  one  hnndred  and  tifty  Birlpa  sre  needed 
to  make  a  web  one  yard  wide.  Some  penone  pre- 
fer weaving  a  long  piece  of  this  width,  catting  it  In 
lengths,  and  sewing  thoee  together  to  make  a  ear- 
pet  ;  bat,  If  a  frame  large  enoagh  eati  be  prooored, 
it  is  better  to  weave  a  ^carpet  tite  Itall  width  aad 
length  of  the  floor  it  is  to  cover^  in  one  seamlees 
piece.  A  web  planned  in  plain  stripes,  six  or  eiglrt 
strips  to  astripe,*-of  drab,  bloe  and  gray,  alternat- 
ing with  red,  green  and  a  little  yellow  or  white,^ 
black  being  placed  beside  each  color  to  gire  it  dis^ 
tlnctoess— the  woof  of  black  entlfely— makes  a 
handsome  carpet.  Bat  a  cheeked  carpet  may  b^ 
made,  using  the  same  colors  for  the  woof  or  filling 
as  for  the  web;  and  stripes  of  diamonds  and  cir- 
cles may  be  introdnced  among  plain  stripes  with 
good  eflbct,  by  catting  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  fttfips 
in  proper  lengths  for  forming  these  lignres. 

The  fabric  mast  be  woven  in  a  qallting-fhune. 
One  end  of  each  strip  of  the  warp  most  be  strongly 
stitched  to  the  clothheadingof  one  of  the  mortised 
bars  of  the  frame ;  every  strip  lying  smoothly  and 
Just  touching  its  fellows,  so  as  to  make  a  thick, 
even  web.  Then  the  end  bars  of  the  fhime  are  to 
be  inserted  through  the  mortises  of  this  and  the  other 
morticed  bar,  and  fkstened  at  a  convenient  distance. 
Over  the  space  thus  made  pass  the  strips,  and  pin 
each  tightly  to  the  heading  of  the  other  mortised 
bar.  Keep  the  strips  in  tight  balls  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  snarled,  and  the  carpet  is  ready  to  be 
woven. 

Begin  by  sewing  a  strip  of  the  filling  to  the  warp- 
strip  which  forms  the  right  hand  edge,  lapping  it 
well,  and  stitching  around  and  across  the  doable 
square  thus  formed;  then,  with  your  left  hand 
take  up  six  or  eight  alternate  strips  of  the  warp 
and  pass  under  them  the  filling  strip— this  will 
make  plain  weaving  of  over  and  under  the  strips. 
Go  across  the  web  in  this  way,  and  then  cut  off 
and  fasten  your  filling  to  the  left  hand  edge,  as  you 
did  at  the  right  hand ;  then  begin  the  next  at  the 
right,  and  proceed  as  before— being  carefhl  to 
make  no  mistake  by  passing  over  or  under  two 
strips  instead  of  one.  Some  persons  do  not  cut  off 
the  filling  at  the  left  hand  edge,  but  pass  back- 
ward to  the  right ;  leaving  thus  a  loose  selvage, 
which  is  neither  so  neat  nor  so  durable  as  that 
formed  in  the  manner  jast  mentioned,— while  it  is 
very  awkward  to  weave  In  a  backward  direction. 
Pass  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  ocaslonally 
through  the  unfilled  web,  bringing  them  wiUi 
force  against  what  you  have  woven, — in  order  to 
press  the  filling  thickly  together  and  to  make  it 
straight.  And  to  keep  yonr  work  from  drawing 
in,  and  so  making  it  uneven  and  narrow,  pin  bands 
of  strong  cotton  cloth  to  each  selvage,  and  fhsten 
them  tightly  around  the  ends  of  the  frame. 

When  the  warp  is  filled  as  fiur  as  you  can  con- 
veniently reach,  unpin  the  strips  from  the  firame, 
take  the  end  ben  from  Iheit  moitiNi,  roll  up  the 


woven  portion  of  the  carpet  over  the  bar  to  which 
it  is  attached^  aad  replace  the  end-bars  and  fasten 
them;  and  then  partly  onwind  the  strips  fjrom 
their  balls  and  pin  them  to  the  heading  as  at  first ; 
aad  so  go  on  till  the  warp  Is  all  filled.  Then  cot 
the  carpet  from  its  f^vme,  stitch  the  last  row  of 
filliag  to  the  warp-str^  (in  the  same  way  as  yoa 
made  the  salvage),  also  tha  first  row  at  the  oppo- 
site baf^-hs(vlng  anrolled  yoar  work— and  the  car- 
pet Is  made,  all  ready  to  be  tacked  to  the  floor. 
If  care  is  taken  to  meikl  the  strips  whenever  they 
breakt  and  to  replace  with  new  those  that  get 
worn  ont,  a  earpet  of  this  kind  nsaj  be  kept  hand- 
some and  strong  a  great  maay  years. 

Very  pretty  floor  mats  mio^  be  made  of  jast  sneh 
strips  as  fbrm  this  carpet.  For  a  frame  to  weave 
them  in,  take  a  hirge  barrel  or  hogshead  hoop  aad 
wind  aroand  it  cotton  doth.  Sew  to  this  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  strips— to  compose  a  narrow  web  ;— 
they  mnst  be  Just  long  eaoagh  to  pass  tighUy 
across  the  centre  of  the  hoop.  Then,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  fastening  each  strip  to  the  hoop  as 
yon  proceed,  weave  in  the  same  nomber  of  stripe 
of  the  same  colors,  so  that  yoa  make  a  wovien 
sqoaro  in  the  middle.  Then  fill  the  triangnlar 
spaces,  left  empty,  by  strips  sewed  by  one  end  to 
the  cloth  wound  aroand  the  hoop,  and  by  the  oAer 
to  the  outer  strip  of  each  web  forming  the  square, 
and  with  a  long  strip  weave  aroand  the  square  till 
the  flrame  is  fhll,  and  you  have  a  round  mat.  Bip 
it  fh>m  the  ihune  and  sew  aroand  the  edge  two  or 
three  rows  of  points  cat  from  the  pieces  of  cloth 
that  were  too  small  to  make  strips ;  these  form  a 
pretty  border  if  their  colors  are  tastefolly  ar- 
ranged. 

Braided  carpets  are  very  dnrable,  and  by  a  nice 
arrangement,  combining  both  mottled  and  plain 
stripes,  are  very  handsome.  A  flat  braid  of  four 
or  six  strands  is  best  for  a  large  carpet,  and  list 
stripped  in  quarter-inch  widths  is  nice  to  make 
them  of;  but  flannel  or  other  woolen  goods,  wide 
enough  to  be  folded  two  or  three  times,  is  needed 
to  give  it  brightness,  for  It  needs  strong  contrasts 
of  color.  Make  your  braids  of  the  requisite  length, 
then  sew  them  together  with  strong  thread,  well 
waxed,— good  shoe  thread  is  just  the  thing,— with 
beeswax.  Some  persous  sew  braids  in  over-stitch. 
But  it  is  mach  better  to  pass  the  needle  and  thread 
through  a  strand  of  the  two  braids  to  be  united, 
Just  under  the  surface,  in  close  darning,  as  it  were, 
back  and  fojrth ;  then  the  thread  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  floor,  aad  so  is  not  worn  out ;  and 
yonr  carpet  looks  equally  well  on  both  sides. 

Braided  mats  are  veiy  serviceable.  If  yon  have 
any  bits  of  **boaghten"  carpeting^  they  will  make 
pretty  centres  for  these.  Line  them,  or  nse  them 
double,  becaase  the  braids  sunroanding  them  will 
be  so  heavy  that  single  carpeting  would  soon  break 
away  ftom  them.  All  sorts  of  rags  can  be  need  for 
braided  mats ;  soft  and  thin  woolen  are  the  best. 
Fold  the  material  so  as  to  hide  all  raw  edges,  and 
make  each  strand  of  the  same  width  aad  fal- 
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nen.  A  round  8tr«nd,  ahnost  a  toll,  is  better  than 
a  flat  one  for  mats ;  and  a  braid  of  three  or  foor 
the  prettiest  Two  or  three  colors  together  make  a 
handsome  mottled  braid,  which  when  alteraated 
with  plain  braids  hare  a  HTelj  appearance.  An 
oyal  is  the  most  oonrenient  shape,  and  the  easiest 
to  form.  If  yon  hare  no  earpsthiK  Ibr  the  centre, 
fbr  a  mat  that  shall  be  a  yard  at  its  greatest 
length,  and  three-qnarters  at  its  greatest  width, 
make  a  braid  six  or  eight  inches  long  and  finish 
both  ends  neatly.  Then  make  a  braid  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  this,  sew  the  strands  neatly  to- 
gether at  Oie  beginaiiig^>ad  pin  the  laat  end. 

Braids,  whether  fbr  a  mat  or  carpet  shoald  be 
laid  npon  a  table  to  be  sewed-^-they  will  be  more 
likely  to  attain  a  flat  and  eren  shape  there;  and, 
In  ISsct,  they  are  too  heavy  to  manage  in  the  lap. 
80  you  will  lay  the  short  braid  upon  a  table  and 
sew  the  other  aroond  it,  with  Just  such  thread  and 
wax,  and  the  same  sort  of  stitch,  as  for  «  braided 
carpet.  If  this  braid  is  more  than  snfldent  to  go 
wound,  cut  off  the  snrplns.  Meet  both  ends  and 
Join  them  on  the  back  of  the  braid  so  neatly 
that  the  seam  will  not  be  observed.  Sew  around 
and  Johi  every  row  in  the  same  manner.  If  you 
please,  yon  can  make  a  quantity  of  bndd  before 
beginning  to  sew,  but  each  row  that  is  added  10  the 
mat  must  be  nnlfed  by  Its  ends  so  that  the  mat  is  a 
succession  of  nubfoken  rings.  (Some  persons 
make  these  mats  of  one  kmg  braid,  so  that  when 
difl^rent  colors  are  introdaeed  the  mat  looks 
crooked  and  broken,  and  the  closing  off  seems  nh- 
flnished.)  Two  or  ttiree  rows  of  points  cnt  from 
thick  woolen  pieces  make  apreicy  bonier;  bat  the 
mats  are  handsome  enough  without,  If  their  two  or 
three  outer  rings  are  of  dark  bnUd. 

There  is  no  piece  cf  work  that  so  betrays  a  per- 
son's habits  as  one  of  these  mats.  She  who  is  ao> 
customed  to  do  diings  carefully  will  make  them  of 
smooth,  even,  tight  braids  that  will  last  in  eonsfcant 
use  a  dozen  years ;  while  a  careless  and  untidy 
person  will  be  satisfied  with  trreguUr,  rough  and 
loose  work  that  scarcely  pays  for  the  time  spent 
npon  it.  To  make  these  mats  Ke  perfectly  flat, 
place  them  beneatb  heavy  chests,  or  under  the 
feather-bed  or  mattress  in  beds  that  are  occupied, 
and  let  them  remain  there  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore using  them. 

Crocheted  mats,  made  either  of  very  coarse 
yam  or  of  narrow  strips  of  woolen  cloth,  are  quite 
pretty  and  durable.  If  of  cloth,  fold  and  press  it, 
and  make  each  stripe  around  complete  in  itself. 
Bugs  and  mats  imitating  chendlle  are  nmde  of 
very  small  pieces  and  parings  of  all  scftts  of  elotb 
—that  which  is  cut  crosswise  is  best.  The  €dgto 
are  picked,  or  ravelled,  and  the  pieces  are  then 
gathered  on  a  strong  thread— and  drawn  so  closely 
together  that  nothing  but  the  friuged  edges  are 
seen, — into  long  bunches,  which  are  sewed  in  over- 
stitch  to  a  thick  cloth.  Similar  to  these  are  mats 
made  of  squares,  or  rounds  an  inch  in  diameter, 
that  are  folded  in  quarters  and  each  piece  sewed 


by  its  centre  to  a  thick  cloth.  Sail-cloth  is  good 
for  these,  and  also  for  the  cheneille  mats.  The 
design  should  be  simple :  a  star  of  various  shades 
upon  a  plain  ground  bordered  with  scrolls ;  or  the 
centre  of  one  color  only,  surrounded  by  block- 
work,  or  the  Greek  border  near  the  edge,  gives  a 
handsome  mat. 

Carpets  and  rugs  of  looped  work  are  often  very 
beantifol,  and  are  the  strongest  of  rag  carpets. 
The  foundation  of  these  is  tow- cloth,  between  the 
threads  of  which  narrow  strips  of  all  kinds  of 
cloth  are  drawn.  Sometimes  by  being  attached  to 
a  needle  and  thread ;  but,  much  easier,  by  being 
hooked  through  by  an  iron  instrument  made  like 
a  very  large  crotchet  needle.  If  these  are  not 
found  at  the  hardware  stores,  any  blacksmith  can 
easily  make  one.  The  tow  cloth  should  be  quite 
fctiff.  A  carpet  must  be  made  in  breadths,  which, 
when  finished,  sew  together  like  those  of  a  tapes- 
try carpet.  Extend  these  breadths  In  a  fhime— a 
quilting  frame  answers  very  well— and  as  the  work 
proceeds  roll  it  up,  as  in  making  a  strip  carpet. 
Almost  any  lady  can  draw  designs  by  having  the 
articles  before  her  to  copy. 

After  the  cloth  Is  extended,  having  decided  npon 
the  pattern— groups  of  flowers,  with  a  great  deal  of 
foliage  are  the  easiest  to  make,  and  are  also  the 
nK>st  effective — take  measures  for  ascertaining  the 
centre  of  the  width ;  and  here  you  will  commence 
the  centre  of  the  design.  It  is  less  monotonous  to 
alternate  large  and  smaller  designs,  and  so  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  relative  space  each  re- 
quires. A  carpenter's  pencil,  a  piece  of  red  chalk, 
or  a  bit  of  charcoal  is  needed  to  draw  with.  It  is 
necessary  to  trace  first  a  circle,  or  an  oval,  that 
will  include  the  space  occupied  by  the  design — ^to 
be  obliterated  when  the  drawing  is  finished.  For 
this  lay  upon  the  cloth  a  cover— a  tin  pan,  or  some* 
thing  of  the  kind— and  mark  lightly  around  It. 
Then  take  two  ar  three  roses  with  their  buds,  and 
the  same  of  Ulles,  with  a  fow  of  the  rose  leaves 
and  other  larger  leaves— such  as  grape  or  maple 
leaves.  Arrange  them  tastefolly  in  a  broad  dish, 
containing  water  to  keep  them  fkesh,  upon  a  table 
Just  beside  you ;  and  then  lay,  one  by  one,  draw- 
ing its  outlines  as  It  lies,  Just  such  fiowers,  buds, 
and  leaves,  upon  the  cloth,  within  the  circle  Just 
traced.  After  the  outlines  are  marked  it  is  easy  to 
draw  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and  the  veins  of  the 
leaves,  by  looking  at  the  flowers  in  the  dish.  The 
group  should  not  be  crowded,  but  the  leaves  may 
hide  part  of  some  of  the  flowers  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  the  buds,  which  contribute  largely  to  the 
bean^^of  the  pattern,  be  allowed  due  promi- 
nence. 

Generally,  the  flowers  wrought  in  carpets  are 
too  large  to  be  handsome— the  natural  size  is  by 
fkr  the  prettiest.  If  you  want  gaudy  figures  copy 
peonies  and  tulips ;  but  roses,  lilies,  asters,  daisies, 
dahlias,  always  look  well,  and  show  good  taste. 
It  is  imprudent  to  attempt  to  copy  any  smaller 
flowers  than  these,  as  in  drawing  in  the  plain  color 
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fbr  the  groand  of  the  carpet  you  would  have  great 
trouble  in  keeping  their  foims  distinct  and  regu- 
lar. For  rugs,  a  wreaih  prettily  arranged  is  a  good 
design ;  or  the  centre  may  be  a  group  of  flowers, 
while  near  the  edges  a  border  of  grape  leaves,  or 
of  the  conToIvulus  (morning  glory)  vine  in  bloom, 
is  portrayed  with  good  effect. 

The  rags  compoidng  these  carpets  and  rugs  Tury 
in  width  according  to  their  thickness ;  the  stripe 
must  be  substantial  enough  to  fill  the  interstices  of 
the  cloth  through  which  they  are  hooked  with 
loops  so  tight  that  they  cannot  be  easily  taken  out. 
Hold  the  strip  with  your  left  hand  under  the  cloth, 
and  push  the  hook  held  in  your  right  hand  between 
the  threads  of  the  cloth,  and  thus  draw  up  the  strip 
Into  a  loop  half  an  inch  long.  Make  the  loops 
as  close  as  they  will  hold  in  the  cloth.  The 
work  is  very  handsome  with  the  loops  uncut ;  but 
if  they  are  sheared  it  is  as  beautiful  as  velvet. 
Soft  woolen  and  old  silk  make  the  nicest  pile. 
Carpet  thrums,  obtained  at  carpet  mills,  are  next 
best.  Old  doeskin  and  broadcloth  look  very  well, 
and,  though  they  are  extremely  hard  to  loop, 
they  are  so  durable  that  they  are  always  desired. 
Cotton  rags  may  be  introduced.  In  small  quanti- 
ties ;  in  fact,  any  sort  of  rag  that  can  be  used  in  no 
other  way  is  available  in  loop-work. 

Bo  not  forget  that  to  make  a  good  carpet  or  rug 
of  this  kind  the  loops  must  stand  firm  in  their 
places  by  their  own  thickness,  and  must  be  as  close 
together  as  possible.  I  have  seen  loop-work  that 
was  covered  on  the  under  side  with  stiff  flour 
paste  to  keep  the  rags  in  the  cloth,  and  even  with 
thlB  they  were  constantly  dropping  out.  But  when 
well  made  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of  paste, 
and  the  work  will  last  a  lifetime,  standing  un- 
harmed through  many  a  violent  shaking.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  great  length  of  this  chapter. 


Juice;  remove  the  seeds;  chop  the  lemons  fine; 
to  the  lemons  and  Juice  add  three  or  four  eggs ; 
three  cups  of  sugar,  (I  use  maple,  bat  crushed  ia 
better ;)  beat  the  mixture  well ;  crust  the  same  as 
for  apple  pies,  except  it  needs  more  shortening; 
the  batter  will  appear  thin,  bnt  oonflne  it  well  with 
the  top  crust  and  it  will  come  out  of  the  oven  all 
right.  In  paring  y  our  lemons  be  careful  to  remove 
all  of  the  white,  or  your  pies  will  be  bitter. 
North  Danmile,  Vi,      Mas.  Wm.  J.  Stanton. 


For  th€  New  England  Farmer, 

IiBKOV  FIBS. 

For  the  benefit  of  "A  Reader  and  Subscriber," 

I  send  the  following  receipt  for  making  lemon  pies : 

For  two  pies  pare  three  lemons ;  press  out  the 


For  the  Nem  Fngkmd 

WA0KXVO  VIi^raSLB. 

Mm.  BI>ITOB^— In  the  Fabmbb  fbr  May  8,  yon 
give  a  good  rule  for  washing  flannels,  but  X  think 
mine  is  better.   It  is  as  follows  :— 

Dissolve'in  a  tab  of  hot  water  (as  hot  as  the 
hands  vrill  bear)  sufficient  §oft  soap  to  make  a 
strong  suds,— the  rosin  In  hard  soap  makes  flannel 
stiff.  In  this  rub  the  flannel,  with  the  hands,  gon- 
tly.  When  It  is  clean  take  it  into  a  tab  of  dear 
warm  water  thathas  been  blued,  and  rub  it  well* 
not  roughly.  Then  wring  H  out  as  diy  as  possible 
in  a  towel  if  yon  please.  Open  a  table,  and  lay  the 
flannel  on  this,  making  It  straight  by  the  side  and 
end  of  the  table.  Then  smooth  it  across  and  down- 
ward with  the  band  till  it  is  square  and  straight 
and  all  wrinkles  sregone.  Then  diy  tt  as  quickly 
as  poBsible,«Hm  a  horse  l^.the  flre,  if  yoacan. 
Mesawhile  let  your  irons  be  heating,  and  before 
it  is  wholly  diy  press  it  with  moderately  warm 
irons. 

Flannels  sbonld  never  be  taken  fhnn  warm 
water  to  cold,  nor  dried  in  a  dranght  of  cold  air, 
nor  allowed  to  fireeae.  Sach  management  shrinks 
and  yellows  them*  Nbva. 


Among  the  snperstltions  of  the  Seneca  Indians 
is  one  of  singular  bean^.  When  a  maMen  dies 
they  imprison  a  young  bird  antil  it  firM  be- 
gins to  try  its  power  of  song,  and  then,  loading  it 
with  caresses,  tney  loose  it  over  her  grave,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  not  fold  ito  wings  nor  dose  its 
eyes  until  it  has  flown  to  the  spirit  land,  and  de- 
livered its  predons  burden  of  aiBaction  to  the  loved 
and  lost. 
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tumo      ID      ita 
sterner  moods. 
=    Manj    p«T>oiu 
drcftd  this  sea- 
ID.        They       mj 
.nlnmii  is  frenght 
loom;    tliat  fruita 
Dwen  ftre   fklling ; 
e  winds  begin   to 
through      leafless 
es;   the  fields  are 
or  bare ;  the  birds 
are   gooe,   and 
ft  with    them   all 
,    the  beantf  and 
P  animation       of 
Summer.        A 
mind  thus  affected  is  certainl;  in  a  miserable 
mood.    It  cannot  have  been  trained  to  a  crit- 
ical observation  of  the  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful things  in  natura  which  an  always  around 
lu,  in  all  places  and  at  all  seasons,  nor  10  tboM 


habits  of  reflection  which  bring  the  mind  into 
barmoity  with  nature  and  revelation ;  habits 
which  increase  our  knowledge,  and  which  ac- 
tually drive  away  gloom  and  assuage  the  sor- 
rows of  beresTements  or  odier  trials  of  life. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  but  a  single  fer- 
son  has  written  anything  like  a  scries  of  pa- 
pers upon  the  ptculiaritiei  of  the  mcnlAt. 
Snakspeare  frequently  tonches  with  a  masterly 
band  some  of  tbem,  bnt  only  in  a  brief  and  dis- 
comiected  manner.  In  his  "Mirror  of  the 
Months,"  a  work  Tery  little  known  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Leigh  Hont  has  done  mOTe. 
Many  years  ago  he  wrote  a  paper  npon  each 
month  for  the  Edinbiu^h  BeeioB,  which  at- 
tracted attention  at  the  time,  and  were  after- 
wards collected  and  published  in  book  form. 
See,  now,  what  he  says  of  this  month  of  Octo- 
ber. 

"After  ibe  joyoQmess  of  summer  conies  tbe 
season  of  foreboding,  for  the  year  has 
reached  its  grand  cUmact«rio  and  ia  Cist  falling 
into  tbe  *«era  and  yellow  leaf.'  Every  day  a 
flower  drqw  from  out  tbe  wreath  that  binds 
iu  brow— not  to  be  renewed.  Every  bour 
tbe  SOB  looks  more  and  more  askance  upon  it, 
and  the  wbd*.  those  summer  flatterers,  come 
to  it  less  fawuingly.  Every  breath  shakes 
down  showers  of  it*  leafy  attire,  leaving  it 
gradually  barer  and  barer,  for  the  blasts  of 
winter  to  blow  through  it.  Every  morning 
and  evening  takes  away  from  it  a  portion  of 
that  light  which  gives  beauty  to  ita  life,  and 
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chills  it  more  and  more  into  that  torpor  which 
at  leogth  constitutes  its  temporary  death.  And 
jet  October  is  beautiful  still,  no  less  'for  what 
it  gives  than  for  what  it  takes  away  \*  and  even 
for  what  it  gives  during  the  very  act  of  taking 

away. 

**The  whole  year  cannot  produce  a  sighi 
fraught  with  more  rich  and  harmonious  beauty 
than  that  with  which  the  woods  and  groves 
present  during  this  month,  notwithstanding,  or 
rather  in  consequence,  of  the  daily  decay  of 
their  summer  attire ;  and  at  no  other  season 
can  any  given  spot  of  landscape  be  seen  to  so 
much  advantage  as  a  mere  picture." 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  value  of  trees 
by  many  of  our  people,  except  that  some  of 
them  bear  fruit,  afford  a  pleasant  shade,  make 
fuel  for  the  fire,  or  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  they  have  never  contemplated 
a  landscape  or  a  dwelling  without  a  tree  for 
ornament  or  shade,  and  much  less  trees  as  co- 
workers with  the  atmosphere  in  fertilizing  the 
soil  and  fitting  it  to  produce  the  crops  by  which 
man  and  beast  are  sustained. 

Whatever  affords  innocent  pleasure  to  the 
mind  is  valuable— whether  it  comes  through  the 
eye  or  ear ;  whether  in  language,  music,  rock, 
tree,  or  flower.  The  soul  is  expanded  by  a  con- 
templative view  of  the  starry  heavens,  though 
it  may  not  be  in  possession  of  much  exact 
knowledge  in  relation  to  any  of  the  celestial 
bodies  which  are  shining  before  it.  So  it  may 
be  by  a  view  of  the  vast  and  restless  sea,  as 
the  **wild,  the  irregular,  the  illimirable,  and 
the  luxuriant  have  their  appropriate  force  of 
beauty,'^  as  well  as  the  minute  thijgs  which 
are  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  beautiful. 

One  of  our  own  writers, — ^whose  words 
have  often  adorned  these  columns, — in  an 
article  upon  The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  says  the 
**two  most  interesting  periods  to  one  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  associating  some  agreeable  sen 
timent  with  the  phases  of  nature,  occur  when 
the  trees  are  putting  forth  their  tender  leaves 
and  flowers  in  the  opening  of  the  year,  and 
when  they  are  assuming  the  variegated  hues 
that  precede  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Hence,  the 
autumn  and  the  spiisg  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  pre-eminently  the  two  poetical  sea- 
sons— ^the  one  emblemixing  the  period  of 
youth,  the  other  that  of  old  age.  Bat  to  the 
eye  of  the  puanler,  as  well  as  the  poet,  do 
these  two  seaaeoa  offer  the  greatest  attnu>- 


tions.  *  *  The  beautiful  tints  of  autum- 
nal foliage  are  not  correctly  attributed  to  the 
action  of  frost.  Neither  arc  they  the  .eff<!ct 
of  mi^turity,  but  rather  of  the  old  age  of  the 
leaf;  and  they  may  often  be  discerned  as 
early  as  August  in  those  trees,  which  are  in  a 
declining  state  of  health.  During  the  second 
week  of  August  I  observed  a  maple  in  its  full 
autumnal  drapery  of  crimson.  On  examining 
it,  I  found  that  the  tree  had  been  nearly- 
girdled.  The  wound  had  been  healed,  and 
left  only  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  about  three 
inches  in  width  to  sustain  the  whole  plant. 
This  might  have  been  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, during  a  moist  summer ;  bat  on  afcount 
of  the  drought  of  the  preceding  July,  it  failed 
to  supply  the  tree  with  sustenance,  and  a  pre- 
mature old  age  of  the  leaf  and  its  accompany- 
ing tmts  were  the  consequence.  A  severe 
frost  at  that  early  date  would  have  produced 
no  such  effect.  An  early  frost  always  injures 
these  tints  by  searing  and  embrowning  the 
leaves  which  are  exposed  to  it.  This  effect 
was  clearly  noticed  in  the  autumn  of  1853 
when  the  leaves  that  ripened  later  than  usual, 
on  account  of  long  continued  rains  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  were  overtaken  by  two 
very  severe  frosts,  before  they  had  begun  to 
be  tinted. 

**The  cause  of  the  superior  beauty  of  oar 
autumnal  hues,  compared  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope, is  undoubtedly  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  sun^s  rays  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
clear  weather  in  America,  causing  the  leaves 
to  arrive  sooner  to  maturity  and  old  age.** 

So  the  month  of  October,  though  hastening 
on  the  natural  process  of  decay  in  the  vege- 
table world,  has  its  compensations  in  clear, 
beautiful  days,  in  calm  and  starry  nights,  in 
ripening  crops,  in  the  pleasure  of  travelling, 
in  the  delightful  open  fire  in  frosty  eveningSf 
and  in  many  other  things  and  ways  that  are 
instructive  and  attracting. 

What  earo  w,  then,  far  taUiag  leavM, 

tt.«ii«  btrd»  fl^  iug, 

Gatla  dadyiDg, 
Or  the  V  ind  ibut  lowly  grieves ? 
Gome,  my  blird,  a*  d  »Uig  to  me, 

Cteirrily,  MO  ihHirily  I 

T  oQn^oeiaplfii, 

Do.tiiiht-rii, 
Life  ID  maae  ibe  aauunn  time 
CitaDge  lo  aqninet'*  tlebea  |Hlme.'' 

Wages. — Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Gen.  Wa^hington  wrote  to  a  friend  for  a  Stew- 
ard. U«d  paid  $100  a  year,  but  for  the  right 
man  would  go  as  tar  as  9126 1 
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VABM  MATTBBS  US'  OCTOBBB.        |  them  in  fact— for  future  use.    This  operation  is 
Each  month  in  the  year  has  its  special,  as  said  aUo  to  have  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the 


well  as  general  duties.  The  special  ones  are 
those  which  can  more  appropriately  be  per* 
formed  now  than  at  any  other  time.  October 
will  probably  afford  all  farmers  better  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  many  things  than  will  occur 
during  any  other  month  of  the  year.  It  is 
certain  that  many  kinds  of  work  cannot  be 


tion. 

One  of  these  duties  is  that  of  draining 
lands  which  are  unfit  fur  cultivation  in  conse- 
quence of  a  surplus  of  standing  water  in  and 
upon  them. 

The  importance  of  drainage  is  better  ap- 
preciated than  it  formerly  was ;  indeed,  many 
persons  believe  in  it  now,  who  never  did  be- 
fore. Some  progressive  neighbor  has  placed 
an  example  before  them,  whose  excellent  ^re- 
sults have  won  them  over  to  the  good  work. 

Few  operations  on  the  farm  are  scarcely 
less  economical  than  attempting  to  cultivate 
land  that  has  standing  water  in  it.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  labor  thrown  away.  The  soil 
is  inactive,  torpid  as  it  were,  so  Uut  it  is 
about  as  capable  of  producing  crops  as  thti^ 
frog  pond  itself.  Such  lands  will  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  grass  of  an  ordinary  qual- 
ity, and  if  drainage  upon  them  is  inexpedient 
in  consequence  of  want  of  outlet,  distance 
from  home,  too  rooky  or  otherwise  expeubive, 
the  best  way  is  to  let  it  produce  what  f  oddt  r 
it  will  without  bestowing  much  labor  upon  it, 
or  allow  it  to  grow  up  to  wood»  if  it  will 
Thorough  drainage  will  pay  a  better  interest 
on  the  sum  exptmiled  in  doing  it,  than  United 
States  bonds,  or  most  other  investments. 

Another  October  duty  is  wiih  regard  to 
manure.  We  have  often  stated  as  our  opinion 
that  there  is  no  mode  of  applying  manure 
to  the  soil,  wliich  is  so  cheap,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  efficacious,  as  to  apply  it  in  its 
crudest  condition  and  plough  it  under  the 
surface  some  two  to  four  inches.  This  opin> 
ion  was  formed  from  the  most  careful  practice 
in  the  employment  of   manures  in  various 

forms  and  ways. 

•  * 

When  ploughed  under  towards  the  closie  of 
October,  it  suffers  no  loss  whatever.  When- 
ever the  soil  becomes  tnfficiently  warm  to  in- 
duce fermentation,  the  gases  thrown  off  are 


soil,  similar  to  that  of  yeast  in  a  pan  of  dough, 
raising  it  by  separating  the  particles,  and  thus 
making  it  lighter  for  the  roots  of  plants  to 
travel  in,  and  to  admit  warmth  and  air. 

If  inconvenient  to  plough  nnd^r,  manure 
may  be  taken  to  the  field,  placed  in  a  com- 
pact heap  and  covered  with  loam.     It  fehould 


done  while  the  grDund  is  in  a  frozen  condi-   be  placed  as  near  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be 

used  as  pos^ible.  In  this  form  and  place  it 
will  be  ready  for  early  overhauling  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  time  in  October  to  commence  fattening 
the  swine,  by  feeding  them  more  liberally  than 
they  have  been  through  the  warmer  months. 
They  will  gain  faster  now  than  wht-n  the 
weather  is  cold.  Always  furnish  them  with  a 
dry  bed,  and  where  the  wind  will  not  reach 
them,  especially  through  cracks  in  the  floor. 
They  will  thrive  better  if  fed  upon  a  variety 
of  food,  and  some  of  it  should  be  of  a  succu- 
lent or  juicy  nature,  in  order  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem in  the  most  healthy  condition. 

Do  not  allow  the  stock  to  feed  the  mowing 
fields  too  closely.  The  effect  is  hurtful  to' 
future  crops.  The  g  owth  of  the  plants  is 
stopped  by  taking  off  the  leaves  continually. 
If  the  plants  continue  to  grow  until  arrested 
by  f  o^t  they  take  detper  root,  are  better  able 
to  resist  winter  killing,  and  are  nuide  perma- 
nently better. 

October  affords  a  good  time  to  clear  up 
under  walls,  to  repair  fences,  cut  bushes,  to 
put  the  buildings  in  ordtrby  making  needed 
repairs  before  November  winds  break  down' 


bam  doors,  or  set  shingles  and  clapboards 
flying. 

Finally,  the  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  preparation  for  the  worl^ 
of  next  ypring.  Very  much  may  be  done  now 
to  forward  business,  in  removing  stones  from 
fields  that  are  to  he  sowed  to  grain  and  grass 
in  the  spring,  and  by  ploug\iiog  and  leviiUing 
them  for  that  purpose.  Tjbis  preparation  is  a 
blow  work,  so  that  by  doing  much  of  it  now, 
the  spribg  work  will  go  briskly  along,  and 
crops  will  be  in  all  in  good  time. 

These  and  many  other  things  may  be  done 
in  the  pleasant  month  of  October. 


Thb  Country  OenUenum  says  that  all  heavy 
oats  that  have  been  introduced  have  degener-  * 
at  once  taken  up  and  held  by  the  soil— storing  I  ated  after  a  few  years  to  the  old  standard. 
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For  the  yew  England  Farmer, 
THX  GABDEN*  IN  OCtOBSB. 

How  swifl  the  months  pass !  It  seems  but 
as  yesterday  we  commenced  the  year  with  our 
season^s  plan  for  the  gnrden,  ana  here  we  .are 
in  the  last  month  of  Fall,  and  at  the  closing;  up 
of  our  out  door  operations,  so  far  as  vegeta- 
tion is  concerned.  Have  we  made  progress  or 
improvemnnt  in  garden  culture  over  fo»'mer 
years  ?  Have  we  not  gained  some  new  ideas 
f 'om  our  pa»t  and  present  seasons^  experienc*^  ? 
If  so,  let  us  make  a  note  of  it,  for  future  ref- 
erence. The  past  season,  in  many  respects, 
has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  New  England, 
and  so  far  as  1  am  able  to  learn  it  has  been  un- 
usual  throiigboul.  our  whole  country.  Storms, 
drought  and  cool  weather,  have  prevailed  to 
an  unusual  extent,  in  different  sections,  and 
we  have  been  obliged  to  watch  and  tend  what 
we  have  grown,  with  somewhat  greater  care 
than  common.  But  where  we  have  ^iven  ex- 
tra attention  we  have  obtained  a  fair  reward 
for  our  labor,  in  good  vegetables  and  enhanc<;d 
enjo>ment  thereof;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  wh  en- 
joy a  thing  better  which  costs  us  much  trouble, 
than  that  which  costs  but  little. 

Have  we  tried  any  different  or  new  varieties 
of  garden  products,— com,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
&c.  P  if  so,  what  is  the  rebuit?  Have  they 
proved  to  be  an  improvement,  or  other  wine,  on 
old  tried  varieties  P  I  have  tried  some  different 
kinds  of  garden  products,  none  of  which  1  am 
at  present  well  prepared  to  speak  of,  except 
some  sweet  corn.  Last  spring  I  received  from 
the  proprietor  some  "Farmt-r's  Club  S-wetft 
Gom,*^  highly  recommended  by  the  New  York 
Farmer's  Club,  and  by  men  of  note,  which  1 
have  tried ;  but  either  from  the  season  or  some 
other  cause,  it  did  not  come  to  eating  size  in 
the  time — 70  to  75  days — as  it  was  claimed  ic 
would  do;  neither  do  I  find  it  su(>erior  to 
Trimble^ s,  although  a  very  good  eight  rowed, 
fair  eared  corn.  I  distributed  seed  to  a  few 
lovers  of  good  sweet  corn,  but  as  yet  have  had 
no  repoits.  Perhaps  they  may  have  suc^'oeded 
better.  The  com  is  rather  dwarf  in  stalk,  al 
though  stout  and  of  purple  color ;  the  foliage 
is  striped  and  handbomely  variegated. 

There  are  >et  some  crops  which  must  be 
saved  b»fore  they  are  injured  by  freezing. 
This,  with  preparation  for  next  ppring^s  work, 
will  Gonsrifutt^'the  prmcipal  work  of  the  gar- 
d^ierfrom  i4iis  time  onward.  A  go  d  and 
careful  gardener  will  keep  his  grounds  clean 
and  iieat  in  the  fall  as  well  as  at  other  seasons, 
and  he  never  neglects  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture fertilization  of  his  soil. 

Asparagus. — Were  it  not  that  injurious  in- 
sects make  a  lodgement  in  the  old  stems, 
ready  to  come  out  in  spring,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  bend  them  over  and  let  tbem  lie  till 
spring,  but  as  the  stalks  do  harbor  insects,  it 
is  better  to  cut  and  burn  them,  and  cover  the 
bed  with  a  generous  supply  of  coarse  mantire, 
previous  Uf  setting  in  oi  winter. 


Berts  should  be  harvested  b»  fore  freezing, 
as  a  little  freeze  injures  ihem  f  >r  the  table 
very  much.  Poll,  lop  and  dry  then?  a  little, 
and  then  store  them  in  boxes,  bins  or  barrels, 
filling  in  some  sand  to  prevent  their  wilting, 
and  keep  them  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Cabbagb  — Although  cabbages  will  endure 
a  considerable  frost  without  injury,  it  is  best 
to  gather  and  store  those  for  winter  use  before 
freezing  hard,  as  this  injures  their  keeping 
qualities.  They  should  l>e  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  in  a  dry  day  and  turned  heads  down  to 
drain  and  dry  previous  to  storing.  If  put 
away  in  a  good  cool  cellar,  where  they  will 
not  come  in  contact  with  an>  thing  to  gain 
moisture,  &c.,  there  is  little  danger  but  that 
they  will  keep  good,  provided  they  have  not 
been  frozen  and  are  in  good  order  when  gath* 
ered  and  ntored. 

Cold  Frames. — ^Those  needed  for  winter- 
ing plduts  for  early  spring  planting,  should  be 
got  in  readiness  before  the  weather  becomes 
too  cool,  and  the  plants  put  into  them. 

Hot  Beds. — Pie  pare,  against  time  of  need, 
plenty  of  good  rich  earin,  and  keep  it  in  » 
convenient  place  for  use  in  hotbeds  in  early 
spring. 

Prune  out  all  decaying  wood,  and  that 
affected  by  borers,  from  Sie  currant  bushes ; 
clean  up  and  make  all  snog,  preparatory  for  a 
long  wmter,  and  then  it  cannot  c<ime  upon 
you  unawares.  With  all  this  out-door  prepar- 
ation, and  provi^ibo  of  food  fir  the  body,  do 
not  forget  to  provide  food  f  ir  the  mind  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  but  lay  in  a  stoc  ^  of 
good  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers  and 
books  for  the  approaching  long  evenings. 

VV   H.  Whitk. 

8o3sih  Windsor,  Cofm.,  18G9. 


For  tkf  yew  England  Farmer* 
VAI.UB   OF   FfllDIOBBSS. 

The  communication  of  **Z.  E.  J.^'  in  the 
New  Englakd  Fakmbr  of  Sept.  11,  under 
the  head  of  *  Standard  of  Merit/^  is  evidenily 
written  with  a  view  to  lesi^en  the  importance 
attached  to  recorded  pedigrees  of  aniuald,  yet 
to  my  mind  it  contains  the  best  argument  in 
favor  of  herd-book  pedigrees. 

The  writer  reftfrs  to  two  herds  of  non-pedi- 
gree animals,  to  wit,  the  Devon  herd  of  H. 
M.  Hall  of  Burke,  and  the  Short- ho|m  herd 
of  Hon.  E.  Cleveland  &  Son  of  Coventry,  Vt. 
In  the  case  of  the  Devon  herd,  be  says,  it  was 
established  about  forty  years  ago. — "started 
from  the  Patterson  importation,  and  from  time 
to  time  additions  have  been  made  from  other 
stock  of  undoubted  purity  of  bloods  Fur* 
ther,  he  says,  **Mr.  Uali  has  had  on  his  own 
farm  two  f amQies,  using,  the  greatest  care  to 
prevent  deterioration,  but  the  animals  are  not 
recorded  in  the  h«rd*book." 

In  the  case  of  the  Short  boms  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's herd,  **Z.  £.  J.''  says,  Mr.  C,  in  1858, 
sent  a  special  agent  to  Kentucky  for  some 
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Durham  heifers  which  were  obtained  at  ante 
«  high  price,  A  boll  was  bought  in  iHew 
York,  of  the  Vail  stock,  and  iiom  this  begin- 
ning a  herd  of  great  excellence  has  been  bred, 
and  has  received  premiums  as  pure  blood 
Short-horns.*^ 

Now,  in  each  case  above  referred  to,  what 
has  this  writer  done  but  give  pedigre«*s  of 
HalPs  and  Cleveland's  herds, — ^the  l^st  that 
c.n  be  given  without  their  having  been  re- 
corded in  the  herd- book? 

If  there  is  no  importance  in  pedigrees,  why 
take  80  much  pains  to  trace  theur  origin? 
What  importance  is  it  where  Mr.  Hall  got  his 
Devons,  or  Mr.  Cleveland  got  his  Short-horns  ? 
Or  what  matter  is  it  whether  these  men  have 
taken  great  care  to  prevent  deterioration,  if 
excellence  of  animals  onlj  is  to  be  consid- 
ered? 

*'I8  not  the  pains- taking  by  which  these 
have  been  produc»*d  entitled  to  encourage- 
ment P'^aths  '*Z.  £.  J.**  Most  certainly  it 
la.  This  very  pains- taking  couf^ists  greatly  in 
knowing  **what  animal  begot  a  certain  other 
animal  ;'*^  and  naming  and  recording  are  the 
only  means  by  which  tfa^^  facts  can  be  re- 
membered and  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  or  passed  from  one  pro- 
prietor to  another. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Cleveland  live 
and  can  remember  the  origin  of  their  stock, 
and  their  several  and  numerous  purdnasers 
can  keep  the  run  of  their  animals,  very  well ; 
but  when  they  cannot,  what  then  P  Will  not 
subsequent  purcha^iers  wish  to  know  the  origin 
of  their  animals,  as  Mr.  U.  and  Mr.  C.  have 
known  P  Ic  is  true  that  * 'eleven  years  ago 
there  was  less  regard  paid  to  herd-book  pedi- 
grees** than  now ;  for  then,  t4>  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  memory  of  man  was  suffi<;ient.  Tbe 
number  of  pure  bred  animals,  at  tnat  time, 
was  small,  and  could  be  tracd  by  their  sev- 
eral owners  as  well  as  the  herds  of  H.  and  C. 
can  now  be  by  themselves. 

At  the  prevent  time  pure  bred  animals  have 
behorae  so  noinerous  that  there  is  no  other 
way  but  to  record ;  and  in  order  that  this  in- 
formation may  be  preserved  and  disseminated 
it  must  be  printed,  and  this  constitutes  a  herd- 
book  pe<ligreH. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  C.  if 
they  do  not  mike  a  memorandum  of  what  bull 
served  a  particular  cow;  and  have  they  not 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  their  minutes?  Have 
they  not  discovered  that  some  particular  ani- 
mal hred  better  stock  than  some  other  animal, 
and  that  one  animal  would  impart  certain 
qualiiies  that  ano  her  aitimal  would  not? 
Have  they  uot  endeavored  to  reco'd  that  fact, 
either  in  their  own  minds  or  by  writing  it? 
And  what  is  all  this  but  a  herd-book  of  their 
ownP 

Herein  consists  the  great  importance  of  a 
herd-book  pedigree.  H^d  Mr.  H.  and  Mr. 
C.  recorded  their  animals  in  a  public  herd- 
book  i  should  h.i7e  been  enabled  to  learn 


their  pedigrees  without  waiting  for  **Z  E.  J.** 
to  communicate  it  through  the  New  England 
Farmsr  ;  a  veiy  good  medium  I  admit,  but 
hardly  equal  to  the  American  Herd-book  for 
the  preservation  of  pedigrees  and  the  conven- 
ience of  reference. 

Now  I  have  recently  bought  thorough- bred 
Short-horns,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Russ 
and  Crafts ;  and,  like  Mr.  Cleveland,  we  went 
to  Kentucky  after  them  and  **took  great  pains 
to  get  pure-blooded  »took,'*  and  we  found 
that  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  most  reliable 
history  or  pedigree  of  the  several  animals  we 
bought  was  to  go  to  known  breeders,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Cleveland  did,  and  get  the 
best  account  or  pedigree  of  the  animals  se- 
lected we  could ;  and  we  found  that,  at  this 
later  day,  the  most  reliable  historv  or  pedi- 
gree was  contained  in  the  herd-book,— conse- 
quently we  bought  herd-book  animals;  and 
the  result  is  we  can  impart  this  information 
through  the  herd- book  much  more  conven- 
iently than  by  any  other  method. 

N.  B.  Saffobd. 
WhiU  Biver  Junction,  F2.,  Sept,  1869. 

PBIO£S   FOB  THJG  YXAB  1870. 

A    Central  Illinois  correspondent  of   the 
Country  Oentleman,  who  is  occasionally  more 
confident  than  correct  in  his  predictions  of 
future  events,  believes  that  for  certain  articles 
of  food  prices  for  1870  threaten  to  be  higher 
than  they  ever  have  been.     **I  refer  more  es- 
pecially to  com,  to  beef  and  pork,   and  the 
products  of  both.    No.  1  beef  at  10c.  a  pound 
gross,  on  the  hoof,  hogs  at  12  and  13c.   and 
com  at  $1,  at  tirst  hands  in  Illinois,  may  seem 
enormous  prices;   and  so  they  are.     But  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  every  article  of  these  would 
be  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  higher  between 
this  time  and  a  year.    The  Alexanders,  at 
Broadlands,  in  this  county,  have  5000  acres 
pretty  fair  com,  say  3.000  of  good  cum,  and 
after  extensive  inquiry  and  observation,  I  un- 
derstand they  have  concluded  not  to  f^ed,  but 
to  sell  it,  since  there  can  be  no  possible  profit 
in  feeding  75c.  com ;  and  they  believe  they 
can  realize  that  price  for  their  corn  crop  at 
home.     The  causes  of  these  high  prices  are 
not  alone  that  a  bhort  com  crop  in  1868  has 
been  followed  by  a  shorter  one  in  1869 ;  we 
have  built  railroads  and  stimulated  manufac- 
tures to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  eating  us 
up.     hHow  me  to  repeat  and  repeat,   for  the 
information  and  guiilance  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  that  while  railroads  stimulate  and 
increase  production,   they  ntimulate  and  in- 
crease consumption  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
Hence,  though  there  may  be  exceptions  now 
and  then,  the  gradual  and  certain  rise  of  all 
agricultural  productions,   I  will  say  for  the 
next  ten  years,  is  as  sure  as  sunrise.** 

—Mr.  Jerry  Miles,  of  Palrtteld.  Vt.,  Is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  cow  that  is  ftomi^MMiM  years  of  age, 
and  has  given  milk  eveiy  season  up  to  last  winter. 
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TABUINO  IN  TBBHOHT. 

us  kte  journey 
V  into  a  portion 
J  of  the  western 
J  part      of      the 
S  State    of   Ver- 
,    mont,   »ffurded 
>f   opportunity  fo> 
"  many  con versB- 
^  tion»  with  Ihrif- 
2    ty  and  sul>Biao- 
L,  tiai  farmers,  u 
I    weU  as  for  ob- 
"   nervations,  anil 
.    comparitoDS  of 
Ices    BdQona     far 
there   with   those 
roKra  in  different 
Bw  England.     I'bf 
Ding  similar  kinds 
QOt  probably  vary 
mnch  in  any  of  these  Stales.     TheBameimple- 
menta  are  iimhI  in  all  the  main  items  of  farm 
work;  ploughs   and  barrows  of  various 
■trui:tJon ;  mowing  roattnnes, — in  this  region 
nearly  all  of  the  Backejo  pattern,*— tadders. 
borse  rakes,  &c.     S^me  of  the  ^mailer  imple- 
ments, Buuh  as  wetderg  of  various  kinds,  drill- 
ing macbioea  and  aead  sowers,  are  not  }eC  so 
common  as  would  be  probtablt;  amorg  thes* 
people.    The  honw  rakts  we  saw  were  not 
generally  so  strong  and  perfet-t  as  they  kbould 
be,  and  especially  where  sucb  lai^  cropi  of 
hay    are    to  be  harvested.    None  of  them 
seemed  capable  of  performing  the  work  k 
rapidly  or  so  well  ai  do  tever*!  of  other  pat- 
terns.    The  small,   hand  rake   was   not   ob- 
served in  any   field  we  visited,  nor  did  there 
seem  much  ix-ed  of  it.     The  drag,  or  "lasfti 
rake,  was  common. 

Thu  mode  of  curing  hay  in  all  the  region 
under  observation,  was  somewhat  diffirrenlfrom 
that  piBUtiued  in  Massacbu-tttj,  It  i«  int  b; 
a  mauhine  toon  sfu-r  the  dew  has  dried  off  ii 
thi'  morning,  and  It  It  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  fulls,  until  ten  or  rkven  o'clock  next  day  ; 
it  is  then  raked  into  windrows  by  hor.-e  power. 
and  "haaled,"  as  they  term  it.  f  om  i.iima- 
diately  af<er  dinner,  nntil  evening.  Moat 
of  that  which  we  »aw  was  nearly  or  qui'e  rip-, 
and  when  taken  to  the  bam  ha>l  nut  that  fjll. 
delicious  fragrance  which  grass  cut  in  the 
blossom  and  cured  in  the  cock  gives    off. 


I  here  were  occasional  fields  with  hay  b  ibe 
cock,  and  -x  few  cases  where  htty  and  wheat 
ire  covered  with  caps. 

In  ihe  town  of  Whitiog,  we  visited  the  farm 
of  Frakcis  D.  Di>dgla8,  Esq.,  and  went 
ily  over  it,  but  by  horti pow^!  It  lon- 
1  375  acres,  and  was  pnrthajed  for  815.- 
About  75  acres  are  in  forest.  Ma-t  of 
the  remainder  is  bounded  on  Ihe  east  by  Otter 
Creek,  and  stretching  awaY  west. — after  leav- 
ing the  intervale,— terminates  in  pleasant  na- 
dulations  of  upland  and  slope  that  overlook 
much  of  the  adjacent  country.  Seven  or  ri^ht 
I.  with  itams,  were  engaged  in  ba>ing, 
and  although  there  were  no  le^s  than  rlevat 
l>arus  on  the  farm,  some  fifty  lo  a  hundred 
tons  of  hay  would  be  stacked  in  the  S>^ld. 
I  he  proprietor  estimated  his  crop  this  yrtr  at 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  loos, — and  senr- 
plus  left  over  la&t  spring  would  bring  up  the 
amount  at  the  close*  of  the  haying  season  to 
350  tons.  Besides  the  hay  crop,  be  had  Gelds 
of  oata  covering  a  large  namberof  acrej,  and. 
if  we  recollect  light,  several  acres  of  wheat. 
Winters  100  bead  of  slock;  raises  horses,  and 
had  in  the  pasture  one  of  ifae  finett  fonr  year 
old  colts  we  have  recently  seen.  The  family 
was  making  lOU  pounds  cf  butter  p<-r  week, 
together  with  eome  cheese.  The  crop  of  oata 
lastjt-ar,  amounting  to  some  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  bushels,  was  sold  for  nearly  aeventy- 
hve  cents  per  bushel. 

As  we  paased  over  the  farm,  vBriona  im- 
provements were  pointed  ont,  and  among 
them  some  examples  in  draining.  Nearly  all 
the  soil  in  this  region  has  a  large  per  cuutage 
of  clay,  so  tfaat^  fertde  as  it  generalty  is,  some 
spots  are  nearly  barft^n  in  the  midst  of  thi* 
fertility,  or  at  most  produce  coarse  and  harsh 
water  grasses,  The:!e  places  were  notice  ible 
in  tbe  midst  of  many  a  rich  and  extended  tield. 
lo  most  cases,  tbesa  spots  were  narrow  and 
could  be  reelaimed  by  a  Bin;;le  line  of  tile. 
I'bere  are  several  reasons  why  these  places 
■tKHil.l  be  made  fertile.  They  not  only  mar 
tbe  bi'aary  of  tbe  surroandii^  field,  bnt  there 
is  so  muoh  waste  Jjnd  that  miy  be  cheaply 
ma<le  productive,  and  its  loss  makes  a  ni  ces- 
bity  for  reclaiming  other  and  perhaps  more 
distant  places. 

Mr.  D.  spoke  of  the  nomber  of  bams  on 
his  farm,  stating  ibat  be  found  them  tbere 
when  he  purchaaed,  some  foor  jears  ago.     Ue 
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thought  it  not  economical  to  have  so  many 
moderate  sized  buildings  scattered  over  the 
farm. 

This  is  the  practice,  however,  throughout  the 
region.  A  commodious  carriage  hou^e,  with  a 
horse  stable  in  the  rear,  is  usually  the  first 
building  near  the  dwelling  house;  then 
one  or  more  ^mali  bams,  and  from  four  to 
ei^ht  or  ten  more  scattered  about  according  to 
the  size  and  fertility  of  the  farm. 

This  plan  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  mis- 
taken one;  as  lacking  economy  in  the  first 
outlay ;  as  inconvenient  and  expensive  in 
tending  stock  in  the  winter,  separated  as  it  is 
into  half  a  dozen  difforent  parcels ;  expensive 
in  keeping,  so  many  buildings  in  repair,  espe- 
cially their  roofs,  and  as  lacking  the  warmth 
for  the  stock  which  a  large  and  compact  bam 
would  afford. 

What  progress  would  a  cotton  or  woolen 
or,  indeed,  any  other  manufacturer,  make 
under  such  circumstances  ?  The  true  way  in 
farming,  as  in  all  other  business,  is  to  have 
the  work  under  constant  observation,  in  the 
most  convenient  and  compact  form  possible ; 
the  implements  and  machines  of  the  farm  kept 
where  they  can  be  ^een  and  reached  at  once ; 
the  stock  brought  aa  near  togKher  as  it  can 
be,  and  be  comfortable,  in  clean  and  well  ven- 
tilated stalls ;  or  if  young  and  wintered  in  the 
yard,  with  economical  places  for  feeding,  and 
suitable  bheds  to  go  under  in  stormy  weather ; 
and  the  f  idder  as  near  at  hand,  and  as  easily 
to  be  got  at  as  circumstances  will  allow 
Every  thing,  then,  will  be  daily  under  the 
master^s  e}  e.  He  will  see  that  the  cattle  are 
properly  fed  and  cleaned ;  that  they  are  regu- 
larly watered ;  that  vermin  do  not  make  a  de- 
acent  Hpon  them  and  eat  them  up  bodily ;  that 
the  young  cattle  have  a  fair  chance  and  are 
not  robbtrd  of  their  food  or  hooked  about  by 
old  and  ugly  ones.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  manure  will  receive  proper  attention,  and 
when  bledding  is  good  may  be  more  easily 
taken  to  the  fields  than  from  dozens  of  frozen 
heaps  at  half  a  dozen  barns. 

From  our  stand  point,  the  practice  to  which 
we  advert,  and  now  bO  common  in  Western 
Vermont,  se^ms  to  us  greatly  lacking  in  con- 
venience and  economy ,  to  say  the  least.  Never 
having,  however,  mansged  a  farm  under  such 
drcuiustances,  we  may  be  mistaken,  and  if  so, 
shall  be  glad  to  have  some  "friends  there,  show 
us  in  what  respects. 


In  moral  and  intellectual  qualitios,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  people,  an)  where,  occu- 
pying a  higher  position  than  the  families  into 
which  we  went.  The  newspaper,  and  among 
them  the  Farmer,  was  upon  every  table. 
Books,  of  a  high  order  too,  were  common, 
and  there  was  evidence  among  all  of  the  exer- 
cise of  a  sound  judgment  and  scratinizing  ob- 
servation. 1  heir  soil  and  climate  are  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  and  they  would  be  lacking  in 
duty  if  they  did  not  manifest  their  gratitude  in 
a  life  of  good  toorks. 


A  Cure  for  Bloat  or  Hovkn. — ^Mr. 
John  Hodges  of  Rockdale,  Crawford  County, 
Pa  ,  communicates  the  following  to  the  New 
York  Farmers^  Club: — I  saw  in  my  journal 
this  morning  that  twenty  cows  had  recently 
died  at  or  near  Davenport,  Iowa,  by  being 
bloated  from  eating  clover,  and  I  hasten  to  in- 
firm you  of  an  infalhble  cure,  if  applied  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  animal  would  otherwise 
die : — fake  half  a  pint  of  salt,  and  cover  it 
with  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  animaPs  back 
over  the  kidneys,  and  have  the  skin  thorougly 
impregnated  with  the  brine,  particularly  where 
the  paunch  adheres  to  the  pleura,  on  the  left 
side,  just  back  of  the  last  long  rib.  I  have 
followed  the  cattle  business  for  more  than 
twenty  }ear8,  and  I  learned  this  from  a 
brother  drover.  I  once  tumed  a  drove  of 
cattle  into  flush  feed  on  the  Susquehanna,  on 
a  rainy  evening ;  a  little  afber  sunset  a  very 
fine  young  ox  came  to  me  with  his  tongue  out 
as  far  as  he  could  get  it,  breathing  so  that  he 
might  be  be  heard  twenty  rods  or  more.  I 
s.  nt  my  boy  uto  the  house  for  a  tin  cup  half 
full  of  salt,  covered  with  water.  The  old 
Dutchman  said  I  might  calculate  to  take  his 
hide  off'  in  the  morning.  I  told  him  I  should 
do  no  such  thing.  He  said  he  would  die  in 
less  than  one  hour ;  that  there  had  more  than 
a  dozen  died  on  his  farm  just  so,  and  never 
one  cured.  He  was  so  bad  I  attempted  to 
htab  him,  but  did  not  and  said  I  would  wait 
five  minutes  to  t^ee  if  the  brine  would  cure. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  his  tongue  was  in  his 
mouth,  and  he  was  chewing  his  cud  before 
nine  o^clock.^* 


To  Reuevb  Choked  Cattle. — ^Having 
lost  a  heifer  by  choking  with  a  turnip,  and 
having  had- one  choked  since  f^r  which  1  found 
relit f,  I  send  you  my  remedy  for  publication: 
Get  eight  feet  of  telegraph  wire,  double  in  the 
middle,  and  twist  it  together  so  as  to  leave  a 
loop  in  it.  Take  the  creature  by  the  horns 
and  run  the  loop  end  of  the  wire  down  ita 
throat  and  pull  it  out,  and  the  turnip  will  be 
pu^hed  down  or  pulled  np  in  its  mouth  and 
give  instant  reUex. — Country  OentUman. 
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POINTS  OF  THB  HOB8B. 


BEAD. 

1.  Ifnule. 
3.  Nortril. 
8.  Fori  head. 
4  J*w, 
6.  Poll. 

HECK. 

6.  6.  Orest. 

T.  Thropp  e  or  windpipe. 

TORE  qflARTKB. 

8.  8.  8houMfr-bl  de. 
•.  Point  of  ^taonl<i«r. 

10.  Bosom  or  breut. 

11.  11   True-aroi. 

12.  Bibow. 

18.  Forearm  (ana.) 
14.  Knee. 


16.  Ofennonbono. 
16    R  OK  Ml  ew. 

17.  Fetlock  or  paatero-Jolnt. 

18.  OoroD<i(. 

10.  Ho  )f  or  foot. 
2j.  Heel. 

BODY  OR  MIDDItEPIECB. 

31.  Wllheis. 

Si.  Hatk. 

Si.  S3.  I&l^a  (fo'intng  tneetber  the 

barrel  or  ih-at) 
34.  3i.  Th«i   elronmrfreooe    of  the 

chest  at  this  pomt|  called 

the  Kirih. 
35   The  loins. 
26  Tneeroap. 
27.    I'he  htp. 
88   Tbefl^  k. 


89.  The  sheath. 

8tf.  The  root  of  the  doek  or  tail. 

TBI  HIND  QUARTER. 

81.  Tl^e  hip  Joint,  rwUfkd,  or  irhlil- 

bone. 
83  The  Mill  -J  -Int. 

83.  83    Low  r  tbl|,h  or  gaskln. 

84.  The  quarter*. 
8^.  Tbe  buck. 

86  Thepolnt  of  tbehock. 

87.  'I  he  earb  plaof*. 

84.  Tbe  c%>inon*bore. 

89.  The  back  sln«>w. 

40.  pAMtern  or  feLock  joint. 

41  CToronet. 

42  Fiotor  hoof. 
4<.  H  el. 

44.  tfpaTln  place. 


In  connection  with  the  above  illustration 
and  enumeration  of  the  points  of  the  hone 
from  **Tht3  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  the  Field,^^ 
by  StonebfDge,  MiClure  and  Harrey,  pab- 
Hshod  by  Porter  &  Coatep,  Philadelphia,  we 
make  a  f ^  w  eztracts  from  the  remarks  of  the 
editor  on  these  points.  We  are  aware  that  it 
is  seldom  that  extracts  from  a  carefully  writ- 
ten essay  do  the  author  justice,  as  the  parts 
omitted  may  be  necessary  to  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  that  which  is  cop  ed.  But  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  **half  a  loaf  is  be  ter  than  no  bread, *^ 
we  think  the  following  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  horse : — 

The  Hrad. — Without  a  wide  forehead 
(which  part  mat  k.s  the  seat  of  tbe  brain)  you 
cannot  expect  a  full  development  of  those  fa- 


culties known  as  courage,  tractability,  good 
temper,  &c.  The  size  of  the  muzzle  is  partly 
regarded  as  an  element  of  beauty,  and  partly 
as  a  sign  of  high  breeding.  Uence,  in  the 
cart-horse,  a  coarse  jaw  and  thick  muzzle  are 
not  regarded.  A  lari^e  and  patent  noatril  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  io  horses  iutended  for 
fast  work,  and  should  be  desired  even  in  the 
cart- horse,  fur  in  drawing  heavy  loads  on  a 
hot  day,  his  breathing  may  be  rendered  almost 
as  laborious  as  that  of  tbe  highly-tasked  race 
honte  or  hunter.  So  also  with  the  jaw,  if 
there  is  not  ample  width  between  toe  two 
sides  for  the  development  and  play  of  the  la- 
rynx and  windpipe,  the  wind  is  sure  to  be 
affected,  and  in  addition,  the  head  cannot  be 
nicely  bent  on  the  neck.  *  *  •  The  eye 
is  to  be  examined  with  a  twofold  purpose, 
Brstly,  as  an  inder  of  the  temper,  the  nature 
of  which  is  marked  by  the  expression  of  thia 
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organ ;  and  secondly  of  its  continniog  healthy. 
A  full  and  dear  eye,  with  soft,  p azelle-like 
expression,  is  scarcely  ever  associated  wirh  a 
bad  temper,  and  will  most  frequently  continue 
sound,  if  the  management  of  the  hor»e  to 
which  it  belongs  is  proper  in  itself.  The  ear 
should  be  of  medium  size,  not  too  small,  nor 
too  large,  nor  should  it  be  lopped,  though 
many  good  lop-eared  horses  have  been  known, 
and  some  very  superior  breeds,  like  that  of 
the  c^  If  brated  Melbourne,  are  notorious  for 
this  defect. 

The  Neck  should  be  of  moderate  length, 
all  be>  ond  a  certain  dimension  being  waste, 
and  evenli  moderate- sized  head  at  the  end  of 
an  extremely  long  lever  being  too  much  for 
the  muscle  to  support.  It  should  come  out 
full  and  muHCular,  with  a  sweep  between  *he 
withers  and  the  bosom,  and  should  gradually 
diminish  till  it  runs  into  the  head,  with  an  ele- 
gant bend  just  behind  the  ear.  A  very  nar- 
row throat  suddenly  bent  at  the  upper  part, 
marked  as  the  thropple,  is  apt  to  be  connected 
with  roaring,  and  on  that  account  is  objected 
to  by  horsemen. 

In  the  Fore- quarters,  there  are  several 
points  to  be  attentively  examined,  and  among 
these,  the  bhoulder  is  regarded  as  of  most  con- 
sequence, when  the  horse  under  consideration 
is  intended  for  the  saddle.  It  is  evident  that, 
unless  there  is  length  of  the  blade,  and  also  of 
the  true  arm,  there  cannot  be  a  full  suiface 
for  the  attachment  and  play  of  the  muscles, 
nor  can  there  be  the  same  amount  of  spring  to 
take  off  the  jar  which  follows  each  footfall. 
The  straighter  the  angle  formed  by  the  long 
axis  of  each  of  these  bones,  the  less  spring 
there  ^  ill  be.  So,  also,  if  the  angle  is  not 
suffii^ient,  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-blade 
will  not  thruht  forward  the  true  arm,  nor  will 
the  latter  be  sufficiently  clothed  with  mu  cles 
(without  being  loaded)  lo  act  on  the  fore-arm, 
commonly  known  by  the  horseman  as  the  arm 
Hence  it  is  found,  that  with  an  upright  shoul- 
der, not  only  is  the  stride  in  all  the  paces  short 
and  the  action  stumpy,  hue  there  is  not  that 
elastic  movement  which  enablt^s  the  horse  to 
carry  his  body  along  rapily  and  evenly,  with- 
out rising  alternately  behind  and  before,  and 
thereby  jarring  himself  or  his  rider.  On  the 
other  band,  the  upright  shoulder,  loaded  with 
a  thick  mass  of  mu>cles,  is  useful  in  the  cart- 
horse, and  to  a  certain  extent  also,  in  tbe  car- 
riage-horse, in  both  of  which  the  pressure  of 
the  collar  requires  a  steady  and  comparatively 
motionless  suiface  to  bear  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
point  of  the  shoulder  should  be  well  develop- 
ed, but  not  showing  any  rough  protuberances, 
which  are  equally  objectionable  with  a  flat  or 
ill-  developed  point.  '1  he  length  of  the  true 
arm  is  mainly  dependent  upon  that  of  the 
blade ;  but  sometimes,  when  this  is  oblique 
enough,  the  true  arm  is  short  and  upright, 
and  the  elbow  stands  under,  or  onl^  a  little 
behind  the  shoulder  point.  This  is  a  very 
faulty  conformation,  and  is  seldom  attended 


with  good  action.  The  chief  defect  in  the 
elbow  is  seen  when  it  turns  inwards,  and  rubs 
so  closely  against  the  ribs  that  the  finger  can 
hardly  be  insinuated  between  them  and  it. 
Here  the  elbow  is  said  to  be  tied  or  confined, 
and  the  horse  is  very  apt  to  turn  his  toes  out ; 
whde  the  opposite  formation  is  indir*ated  by 
tumed-in,  or  "pigeon^*  toes,  and  turn-out  el- 
bows, frequently  accompanying  l>*ng-standing 
rhcumatipm  of  the  shoulders.  A  l«'ng  and 
muscular  fore-arm  is  a  sure  accompaniment  of 
strong  and  sweeping  action,  and  should  be 
cart  fully  prized ;  in  other  respects  there  is 
little  to  be  noted  here.  Next  comes  the  knee, 
which  should  be  broad,  and  when  looked  at 
from  th»  front  should  be  much  wider  than  the 
limb  above  and  below.  It  should  tapi^r  off 
ba -kwards  to  a  comparatively  thin  edge,  and 
should  have  a  good  development  of  the  pisi- 
form bone,  which  projects  bat-kvrtirds  at  its 
upper  part.  The  leg,  immediately  below 
the  knee,  should  be  as  large  as  any  tber  part, 
and  not  **tied  in^*  there,  which  indicates  a 
weakness  of  this  part.  A  bending  of  the  knee  • 
backwards  is  called  a  * 'calf-knee,^  and  is  not 
objected  to  in  cart-horses,  in  which  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon ;  hut  it  is  very  pc  to  lead 
to  strains  of  this  joint  in  the  race  horse  or 
hunter.  A  knee  naturally  bending  somewhat 
forward  is  much  preferred  by  good  judges, 
though,  when  it  is  the  result  of  over-work,  it 
is  almost  equally  to  be  avoided  with  the  calf- 
knee.  Flat,  and  at  the  same  time  large,  can- 
non-bones, without  guuiminess,  are  of  great 
importance,  and  if  attended  with  a  full-bized 
sUi>pen8ory  ligament,  and  with  strong,  clean, 
and  free  back  binews,  the  leg  is  to  be  consid- 
ered f  dultless.  The  fetlock- joint  should  be  of 
good  size  and  clean,  whilat  the  pasterns  should 
firm  an  angle  with  the  ground,  of  between 
forty- five  and  sixty  degrees.  Lastly,  the  foot 
should  be  well  formed ;  but  the  construction 
of  this  part  being  hereafter  more  fully  de- 
scribed, I  shad  omit  its  consideration  here. 

In  the  MiDDLEPiECB  the  withers  come  first 
under  notice.  It  is  usual  to  desire  them  high 
and  thin,  but  they  are  very  commonly  too 
much  developed,  and  if  the  bony  processes 
stand  up  like  the  edge  of  a  razor,  without 
muscle  in  them,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
objectionable  rather  than  otherwise.  •  *  * 
The  volume  of  the  chest  is  the  measure  not 
only  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  but  of  that 
of  the  large  organs  of  digestion.  Hence,  un- 
less there  is  a  middlepiece  of  proper  size, 
the  wind  is  seldom  good,  and  the  stamina  of 
the  individual  will  scarcely  ever  be  sufiicient 
to  bear  hard  work.  •  ♦  ♦  Xhe  &<  parity 
of  the  lungs  is  marked  by  the  size  of  the  chest 
at  the  girth ;  but  the  stamina  will  depend  up- 
on the  depth  of  the  back  ribs,  which  should 
be  especially  attended  to. 

A  SHORT  Back,  with  plenty  of  ground  cov- 
ered nevertheless,  is  the  desideratum  of  <;very 
practical  horseman.  Unless  t^  measurement 
from  the  shoulder  point  to  the  back  of  thd 
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quarters  i^  somewhat  greater  than  the  height 
at  the  withers,  the  action  is  conBoed,  espe- 
cially ID  the  gallop,  for  the  hind  legs  cannot 
he  brought  suffi  iently  forward  on  account  of 
the  interference  of  the  fore-<juarter ;  and,  in- 
deed, from  I  he  want  of  play  in  the  back,  they 
are  generally  too  much  crippled  in  that  re- 
spect. *  *  *  Next  to  these  points  in  the 
middlepiece  it  is  important  to  pay  attention 
to  the  upper  line  of  the  back,  which  hhould 
bend  down  a  little  behind  the  withers,  and 
then  swell  out  very  gently  to  the  junction  with 
the  loins,  which  can  hardly  be  too  wide  and 
teuscular.     ♦     ♦    • 

In  examining  thr  Hind-quartriw,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  breed,  and  th«  pur- 
poses to  which  the  animal  is  to  be  pot,  that 
only  a  few  general  remarks  can  be  given. 
*  *  *  Mu^cular  quarters  and  ga^^kios  are 
d' sirable  in  all  breeds;  for  wi'hout  fitrciug 
propellers,  no  kind  of  work  to  which  the  home 
is  put  can  be  duly  performed.  The  judge  of 
a  hor»e  generally  likes  to  look  at  the  qiiarter« 
behind,  so  as  to  get  a  good  view  of  their  vol- 
ume, and  unless  they  come  close  together, 
and  leave  no  hollow  beli>w  the  arms,  he  susi- 
pects  that  there  is  a  want  of  contftiincion,  and 
reject;}  the  animal  on  ihat  account.  But  not 
only  are  muscles  of  full  size  required,  but 
there  must  be  strong  joints  to  bear  the  strain 
which  these  exert,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  points  of  the  hortte  is  the 
noi'k.  This  should  be  of  good  size,  but  clean 
and  flat,  without  any  gumminess  or  thorough- 
pins,  and  with  a  good  clean  point  standing 
t^lear  of  the  rest  of  the  joint;  the  * 'cur  by 
place**  and  the  situation  of  tpavin  should  be 
free  from  enlargement ;  but  to  detect  these 
diseases  a  considerable  amount  of  practice  is 
required.  Lastly,  the  hocks  bhould  be  well 
let  down,  which  depends  upon  the  len  .'th  of 
the  thigh,  and  insurcH  a  bhort  cannon-bone. 
The  pabters  and  feet  should  be  formed  in  cor- 
respondence with  those  of  the  fore  extremity, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 


MAINIS  AOBIOITLTaBiVIi  CX>IiLBaV. 

Tbis  ioMtitution,  which  has  one  class  of  fifteen 
students,  and  has  already  received  twenty  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  tbe  next  class,  was  located 
at  Orono  on  condiilon  that  the  town  would  give  a 
suiuble  farm,  and  tbat  othrr  friends  of  the  insti- 
tu'fon  and  ot  the  location  would  give  the  sum  of 
$\5  000  towards  the  buildings.  Orooo  gave  ^^8000 
and  Oldtown  1^3000  which  went  to  pay  for  the  farm. 
The  »>um  of  915  000  was  suh^crihed  by  the  citizens 
of  Bnrgor  and  vidoicy.  In  making  out  the  deed 
of  gift  of  the  fiurm,  the  people  of  Orono  were 
shrewd  enough  to  do  it  in  »uch  a  way  that  if  tbe 
location  of  tbe  college  sbonld  ever  be  changed,  the 
](»nd  and  bntldlngs  r-bould  revert  to  the  town.  Up- 
wards of  940,000  bave  been  expended  on  the  fkrm, 
some  930,000  of  which  has  come  directly  ttom 
the  State  treasury.    Last  winteri  however,  in  vot- 


ing aa  additional  appropriation  of  928  000.  the  leg- 
i»]aturd  made  its  payment  conditional  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  title  to  the  college  fiirm  from  tbe  town  to 
the  State.  Thia  the  Oronoites  have  refused  to  do 
at  three  several  town  meetings. 

Hence  the  928  000  remains  in  the  State  treasury, 
and,  as  we  learn  by  the  Maine  Farmer,  "all  tbe 
work  of  the  tru'itees,  all  plans  for  the  enlargment 
and  greater  efficiency  of  tbe  college,  all  building 
operatians  are  completely  suspended." 

Tbe  editor  of  the  Farmer  expresses  the  hope 
that  an  institution  to  which  the  State  has  given 
nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  the  people's 
money  is  not  long  to  be  paralyzed  by  the  inconsid- 
erate action  of  one  town. 


GOVEBNBUBNT  A9D   liABOR. 

We  presame  that  old  Solomon  is  not  alone  In 
the  opinion  that  human  affairs  move  in  i^cles, 
and  that  they  repeat  themselves  continuously. 
Hence  what  is  regarded  as  new,  is  only  thit  which 
hath  been  of  old  time,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath 
already  been.  Still  it  is  not  plea^nt  to  apply  this 
theory  to  what  we  regard  as  the  progress  of  the 
race,  In  government  and  the  social  rela'ions  of 
men,  and  to  think  that  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment and  oar  ideas  of  the  equ^l  rights  of  man  are 
to  l>e  superseded  by  tbe  effete  land  owning  aristoc- 
racy that  oni*e  flonrisbed  in  the  old  world,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  landless,  servile,  and  depend- 
ent laboring  class  that  grew  up  nndt-r  that  system^ 
on  the  other  nand.  And  yet  It  may  be  possible 
that  there  is  a  strong  r  tendency  in  this  direction 
than  most  of  us  are  aware  of;  that  In  fact  that 
which  hath  been  Is  soon  again  to  be. 

Already  there  is  one  paper  published  in  tbe  city 
of  New  Yoik  that  boldly  advocates  the  adoption  of 
an  imperial  government,  as  a  remedy  for  the  al- 
leged evils  of  our  pre>ent  form. 

And  to  remedy  the  complaints  of  fknners  and 
planters  about  the  unreliability  and  high  cost  of 
help,  the  Turf,  Field  ofid  Farmt  of  the  same  city, 
recommends  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese,  and 
says  :— 

Our  facilities  for  the  freneral  diffusion  of  anirnl- 
tnral  knowledge  through  the  numerua**  junrnkla 
devoted  to  tbar  lnttre^t  in  every  State,  «-X"eed 
tbat  <.f  any  country  in  tbe  world,  and  no  nation  is 
so  well  provided  wirb  machinery  ai«d  tmuUmeitts; 
for  such  is  the  met-banical  genius  of  our  pfop>e 
tbat  they  can  invent  anything  **t4> order  f  *  and  yet 
bow  (HX)rly  our  agriculture  tx>mpares  «ltb  that  of 
Inlanders,  of  Scotland,  or  Ennlanti!  Tbe  fan  is, 
the  great  check  upon  tmr  progre^^s  in  this  dirfoioa 
is  tbe  want  bo  h  in  the  planting  and  farnilni?  states 
of  a  cheap,  reliable  Istior  fhim  a  cla^s  ot  oeople 
who,  content^  ttke  the  Aniniire^  to  remain  in  thepo\i- 
turn  a»htgned  them  by  Porid  nee,  h'»»e  no  ffhttrte 
j  aaptratiftn*  to  riee  ultvve  U,  and  froen  dc^4aho>er9 
become  land  oumere. 

These  Ideas  of  government  and  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  perfectly  harmonious.  Tbey  were 
realiacd  under  the  feudal  system,  and  the  ooe 
cannot  probably  be  revived  without  the  other. 
Until  an  imperial  government  is  esiabliahed,  we 
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doubt  whether  the  immense  Datiooal  Ix  nefits  cab 
be  secured  wbich  the  editor  belieres  will  flovr  from 
the  iDtrodocdon  of  the  Chinese,  who,  he  says,  are 
excelled  bv  no  people  on  the  earth  for  frngality, 
docility,  patent  inda>try  and  aptness. 

It  is  trae  that  these  Chinese  may  be  content 
with  their  lot  at  home,  where  it  is  impossible  for 
them  tu  io^prove  that  lot«  bat  how  thall  this  "con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  position  assigned  them  by 
Providence*'  be  enforced  on  them  and  on  their 
debcetidants  here  ?  How  shall  these  ''restless  aspir- 
ations" be  Icept  qaiet?  If,  as  the  writer  of  the 
paragrapL  quoted  above  says  in  another  connec- 
tion, **there  is  somethirg  in  oar  coostrnction  that 
will  not  be  content  with  the  good  that  the  gods 
provide,"  how  are  we  to  nip  the  badding  ambition 
that  may  start  np  in  these  day-laborers  to  become 
land  owners  ?  To  make  the  qaesiion  siill  more 
pczzling  to  as,  the  writer  eays,  **in  trnth  we  be- 
heve  if  nian  were  made  an  archangtl  he  would  not 
lo§e  all  aspiration."  Do  tell  as,  then,  how  we  are 
to  banish  it  from  the  breasts  of  oar  "cheap  and 
reliable  labur,"  whether  Asiatic  or  Atiican. 

The  wisdom  of  the  agricultural  press  of  the 
great  city  if  New  York,  which  has  undertaken 
"to  win  over  our  sluggish  farm  ft-iends  every- 
where to  a  wiser  econooiy,  to  a  larger  thrift,  and 
to  a  better  practice,"  is,  we  presume,  competent  to 
the  solution  of  this  as  of  all  other  problems  that 
may  occur  to  our  "sluggish'*  minds. 


Mowing  with  a  Cam bl.— Being  in  the  Park 
in  New  York,  the  other  day,  we  saw,— what  per- 
haps few  of  our  readers  have  ever  seen— a  camel 
mowing  I  Here  one  of  these  humped  animals  was 
harnessed  to  a  lawn  mower,  which  he  drew  with 
great  steadiness  and  apparent  ease.  The  harneAS 
resembled  a  breast-plate  for  a  horse,  with  the  plate 
resting  on  his  neck  in  front  of  the  hump  on  his 
shoulders,  with  the  shoulder  strap  under  his  body, 
behind  his  forelegs.  He  threw  his  weight  into  it 
as  the  ox  does  into  the  yoke.  He  was  not  a  very 
large  sised  camel,  but  would  weigh  perhaps  nine 
hand  red  pounds.  He  had  mowed  an  acre  or  more, 
cutting  the  grass  very  smoothly.  There  was  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  a  flock  of  beautiful  Cots- 
wold  sheep  under  the  care  of  an  old  Scotchman  and 
two  dogs ;  thus  indicating  to  what  use  the  lawn 
^ass  would  be  put  in  the  coming  winter.  There 
were  some  two  hundred  of  these  flue  bheep  in  the 
flock.  There  were  also  a  herd  of  deer  and  elk  in 
an  enclosure  in  the  Park,  which  with  the  bheep 
and  camels  have  co  be  fed  with  hay  in  the  winter. 


Abortion  in  Cowb.— A  writer  in  the  Wesiem 
Farmer  advances  the  theory  that  this  difflcaity, 
which  IS  becoming  a  formidable  one  with  dairy- 
men in  many  sections,  is  owing  to  a  want  of  phos- 
phates in  the  food  and  water  oonsamed  by  the  an- 
imal. The  avidity  with  which  laying  bens  eat  egg 
shells  and  ftagments  of  btnes,  whiVeat  other  times 
they  do  not  eat  them,  and  roosters  never,  and  the 


foot  that  dnrlog  gestation  cows  eat  bones  and 
boards,  are  dted  in  confirmation  of  the  oorrectness 
this  theory.  It  is  also  said  that  this  intbrmation  is 
being  sold  at  a  high  price  as  a  receipt  fbr  acnre  of 
abortion,  and  that  Mr.  Lyman  B.  Sanfbrd  of 
Cherry  Flats,  N.  Y.,  had  ased  it  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. For  several  years  his  cows  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  calving  prematurely ;  one  year  fourteen 
out  of  thirty-five,  miscarried  between  the  months 
of  JaDuary  and  March.  Another  gentleman  bad 
gathered  bones  and  pounded  them  fine,  and  when 
the  cows  were  salted,  put  as  much  tK>ne  dust  as 
salt  together,  and  salted  once  a  week.  He  advises 
keeping  tbe  bone  dust  i^om  the  air,  nntil  used,  as 
it  win  otherwise  lose  a  portion  of  its  phosphorus. 


XFFBCTB  OF  DAiMP  FliOUGHnTQ. 

If  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  will  an- 
swer the  following  questions  yon  will  greatly 
oblige  one  of  the  constant  readers  of  your  paper. 
I  will  give  the  nature  (f  the  soil  experimented 
upon,  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer  nnderbtaod- 
inffiy. 

I  have  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  light,  gravelly 
loam,  that  has  bad  a  coat  of  mannre  ploughed 
into  it  every  spring  for  four  years.  Last  seteon  it 
produced  a  fair  crop  of  girden  vegetables. 

Last  fall,  Horace  Oreeley  lectured  before  the 
Bristol  County  Affricnlinral  hociety,  and  told  us 
an  acre  ot  land  with  the  soil  a  foot  deep,  would 
prcdare  as  ntoeh  as  as  two  acres  where  the  soil 
was  six  im.'hes  d  ep,  and  an  acre  of  soil  two  feet 
deep,  would  produce  as  much  as  fonr  acres  of  soil 
six  inches  deep. 

I  asked  G.  G.  Godfrey ,  Bsq.,  a  firmer  of  expe- 
rience and  ttkill.  how  i  should  get  a  deep  soil, 
aiid  he  told  mt:  1  would  have  to  plough  deep.  Last 
October,  I  plougbeU  it  from  fouitcen  to  Mxteen 
iiicbes  deep,  using  a  very  large  plough  and  three 
yokes  of  heavy  oxen. 

Tbl<«  spring  I  Have  ploughed  in  a  coat  of  manure, 
ploughing  seven  inches  deep,  and  planted  as  last 
year  td  garden  vegetables. 

Will  the  aeep  plough  nff  be  a  benefit  or  an  in- 
jury tu  my  garaen  \  will  tho  bix  or  eight  inches 
of  yellow  "tree  soil,"  or  fiee  dirt,  I  have  ploughed 
up,  be  a  benefit  or  an  i'  jury  ?  Farmers  here 
lanffli  at  my  experiment  now  ii  is  aone,  but  none 
ot  them  recommend  any  remedy,  though  they  all 
agree  that  it  win  prove  a  great  ti  jury. 

Has  any  onecomnjittea  tnesanie  bl under  befbre  ? 
(if  it  is  one.)  What  will  be  tne  result  on  this 
year's  crop  and  the  luiure  usetuincss  of  the  soil  ? 
Wnat  is  tbe  best  way  tp  treat  it  in  the  lutnre  ? 
i'hese  are  quest  ions  i  abail  be  glad  to  see  answered. 

Ac  tbe  eud  of  the  season  will  forwrard  you  the 
result  of  ttjis  year's  crop,  and  how  it  compares 
With  last  season.  p£Ta&  C.  Thatkb. 

Taunion^  Hast,,  Jrme  25,  18b9. 

Remabks. — We  might  answer  the  inqoiiy 
of  our  corresp  ndent,  whether  **deep  plough- 
ing will  be  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  his  gar- 
den in  a  single  word ;  but  the  subject  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  for  some  details. 
We  plough  mainly  to  pulverize  the  soil,  in  or- 
der to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  and 
moisture,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to 
powder,  and  to  break  up  the  joint  action  of 
pressure,  and  the  binding  eiiect  of  root  librest 
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which  have  compreBsed  it.    An  old  writer  and 
a  close  obseryer  says : — 

''However  well  you  may  manure  your  land, 
however  thoroughly  yon  may  drain  it,  you 
will  never  obtain  the  crops  it  is  capable  of 
yielding,  unless  you  pulverize  it.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  impalpable  powder  is  the 
active  part  of  soil,  and  that  no  other  portion 
has  any  direct  influence  upon  vegetation,  and 
you  will  then,  at  all  times,  be  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  thorough  plough- 
iog,  harrowiDg,  &c. ;  indeed,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, that,  except  upon  some  few  very  light 
sands,  you  cannot  pulverize  the  soil  too  much." 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  is 
the  soil  P  Is  it  the  mass  of  earth  beneath  our 
feet,  or  only  some  portion  of  it,  on  or  near  the 
surface  P  We  speak  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  sub- 
soil, and  then  of  the  sand,  gravel  or  clay 
which  underlies  them,  and  nobody  mistakes 
our  meaning.  This  soil  varies  in  thickuess  io 
different  localities,  and  may  befoandfomone 
inch  in  dvpth  to  that  of  several  feet.  It  is 
rock  highly  disintegrated,  in  which  is  mingled 
in  greater  or  less  dt-gree,  vegetable  matter. 
We  plough  this,  as  bt  fore  stated,  to  reduce  its 
particles  to  dust  if  one  can,  so  that  f»hen 
mobtened  their  nutritive  properties  may  be 
available  by  the  roots  of  plduts. 

If  we  plough  below  the  dark-colored  por- 
tion of  earth  which  we  call  soil,  we  undoubt- 
edly bring  valuable  properties  to  the  surface, 
but  they  are  not  in  a  commingled  condition 
and  state  of  fineness  to  bring  a  crop  when 
planted.  What  follows  P  Whv  that  this  new 
earth  must  be  brought  up  gradually  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun,  air  and  lains,  when  it  will,  in 
process  of  time,  become  dark- colored,  and 
covered  with  plants  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  one  tpot  with  thihtles,  perhaps ;  in  another 
with  clover ;  in  a  third  with  pig-  weedn,  and  in  a 
fourth  with  some  of  the  valuable  grasses ;  and 
all  thi/i  without  the  spplication  of  manure  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Tho  same  result  may  be 
secured  more  rapidly,  by  ploughing  an  inch  or 
more  deeper  at  each  successive  ploughing,  add- 
ing manure  freely  and  working  the  whole  to- 
gether by  aftx^r-plooghings. 

But  what  would  be  the  result,  if  several 
inches  of  the  new  earth  were  bronght  up  at 
once  and  mingled  with  the  black  soil  P  In  ev- 
ery instance  that  has  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, it  has  been  the  failure  of  the  crop,  un- 


less an  unusual  amount  of  manure  was  em- 
ployed, or  the  soil  worked  over  many  more 
times  than  is  usual. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  progressive 
farmers  to  deepen  the  soil  by  tuceenive 
ploughings,  and  not  by  turning  up  several 
inches  of  fresh  earth  st  once.  There  are  oc- 
casional exceptions  to  the  rule,  we  believe,  and 
on  a  garden  soil  that  is  frequently  stirred 
through  the  summer  so  as  to  be  well  mois- 
tened, aired  and  warmed,  a  good  crop  may 
follow.  The  atmosphere  is  the  great  store- 
house of  fertilizing  properties.  Let  the  layers 
of  the  earth  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  it 
will  soon  be  covered  with  plants ;  plough  these 
under  repeatedly  and  a  ^oil  is  prepared,  which 

ill  bring  any  of  our  common  crops.  Do  not 
fail  to  give  your  results. 


HOUB8  OF  IiABOfi  ON  THB  FAB1C 
J.  W.  Colbum,  Esq.,  of  SpringfielJ,  Vt., 
has  made  an  estinuite  of  the  hoiuns  that  hired 
men  work  on  a  farm  during  the  season  of  eight 
or  nine  months,  and  during  the  year,  which 
shows  that  farm  laborers  do  not  average  so 
many  hours  of  work  a  day  as  are  required  by 
manufacturers  and  mechanics.  Judge  Col- 
bum^s  experience  in  farming  give  his  condu- 
bions  much  weight,  though  they  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  general  idea  upon  this  subject. 
He  commenced  his  fir»t  engagement  as  a  farm 
laborer  thr  e  days  before  he  was  ten  years  of 
age, — working  **for  his  victuals  and  clothes.^ 
lie  continued  as  a  farm  laborer  until  twenty- 
five  years  old,  when  be  took  some  land  on 
frhares,  but  was  not  a  land  owner  till  85  years 
of  sge.  During  the  last  thirty  years  he  has 
t  mployed  more  or  less  men,  both  by  the  sea- 
son and  the  }  ear.  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Farmers*  Club  he  makes  the  following 
statement : — 

Many  termers  hire  their  help  for  seven  or  efffbl 
months,  trim  le>t  Aoril  to  Uc  Novemiier  or  I>e- 
ceoiOer.  Toere  are  three  of  these  months  that  fill 
Pbort  In  the  bouisoflatyor  of  the  other  five  months. 
Now,  let  us  tiike  the  five  moiithii  of  fho  ]o  gest 
days.  A  uisn  gets  op  In  the  morning  after  i  be  sun 
rlhet»— It  l«  «'oni»idered  oat  of  guoil  taifttie  t>i  grt  ap 
before  the  bun;  be  dot-s  a  few  chores  and  watts 
aronnd  the  house  un  II  breakfast  Uread^  ,6  A.  M.; 
6 :3u  be  will  be  f o  the  field  r«^Hdy  tor  a  day's  woik ; 
at  12  he  In  called  to  dinner,  and  It  is  1  oVIo  -k,  P. 
M.,  btfun*  he  Is  In  the  beid  again :  and  at  5  he  is 
called  to  his  nupp  r,  and  U  back  to  hi^  wotk  again 
at  6 :8U ;  qalis  work  at  7  P.  M.  All  lold,  U  hoars. 
In  comoion  seasons  ihtre  Is  not  lesM,  c*uniing 
showertt,  than  one  rainy  day  in  a  week ;  some  sea- 
sons conhiderably  more,  and  it  Is  seldom  that  a 
fkrmer  can  fumbh  work  hi  rainy  weather  for  more 
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Ibati  to  pay  ili«  board  of  hli  meo;  chni  nearly 
two  bonri  of  MCh  day  In  Ibe  week  Is  xirlchcn  olT. 
IraviDg  a  fradioD  nhoTe  nine  bmrii  a  day  lor  tbua 

five  muDtbs.  Tbetwnur  tbn«  niontOa  ia  oae  bour 
piT  day  lens,  aTeragmg.  perhups,  E^  b'<arB  or  cod- 
■Mnt  work  fur  tbe  8<s~ua  of  tlx  or  aeveu  mon'ba. 
Wh'Q  ire  take  men  by  the  y>:ar,  oblcb  l<i<.-la'im 
one-iblrd  Wlo'er  for  tbe  wbule  y^ar,  1)  Lour*  lew 
per  diy  nil!  be  tbe  average  tur  tbese  iiiontbe,  f<>r 
«B  (-ann<  t  expect  lo  work  men  in  khuw,  Bteit,  and 
rain,  iboagb  ibe  days  are  «bori ;  n<ir  drlvi  tbrm 
out  luto  ibu  wood  lot  wben  tbe  tbetmometer  U  26 
degtiei  IkJow  lero.  Tbl9  reduiei  tbe  arcrage 
day  u  Hork  fir  Ibu  year  ti  not  over  etfiht  biiura. 
Ii  other  tarmrrs  will  gocirefully  tnlo  ibis  nck- 
onibg  ibey  will  find  u  a  cottect  onf,  unleai  tbty 
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b^d  and  wet  weaiber  ibuu  has  yonr  buiniile  ser- 
*aij|.  Id  tbis  ItHBllty  tbe  fdimi  r  doea  nut  get  su 
mai^y  huara'  work  on  an  average  tbe  Muon 
thcoogb,  ur  by  tbe  jear,  aa  la  now  eaUibllsbed  by 
tbe  manufactDrera  and  meubanlca. 


MXTBAOT8   AXTD   SXPUMIS. 


What  can  I  nee  lo  destroy  tbe  vermin  on  my 
ttock,  ibat  IB  MtTe?  Many  raule.  In  my  opinion, 
are  Injured  by  Ibe  uhG  or  kerosene,  augueuiam, 
and  oibiT  powarrul  appUcailona. 

Jfsbb  Willicutt. 

Cummingtoit,  Man^  Julg,  1869. 

RBHiBca.— Onr  correapoodent  Is  correct  In  bis 
opinion  that  cutis  are  Injared  by  tbe  nae  of  tbe 
appllcallons  which  he  mentions.  But  It  la  tbe  tn- 
judidoutnM,  We  have  eeen  ft  cow's  hide  tanned 
on  ber  body  In  spots  where  too  mncli  kerosene 
was  naed.  Tbe  hair  did  not  comeoffln  the  spring 
on  iboH  places  when  the  shed  the  rest  of  her 
coat,  and  tbe  skin  Alt  as  hard  and  dry  as  sole 
kft'her.  It  was  two  or  hree  years  before  she  got 
orer  the  operation.  There  was  too  mneh  applied. 
If  a  tablespoondil  had  been  used  by  dipping  the 
fingers  In  It  and  then  rnbblng  every  part  of  tbe  akin, 
with  the  band,  the  probablllly  la  that  no  harm 
would  have  been  done,  and  tbe  rermln  destroyed. 
The  some  kind  of  treaiment  afaonld  be  obser* ed  in 
Ibe  nse  of  nngnentnm,  or  any  <rf  the  pnngent  oils 
that  are  employed. 

□ry,  floe  loam  li  an  excellent  remedy.  The 
cattle  themselTCB  resort  to  it  freqneally  by  pawing 
It  up  and  tbrowlng  II  over  themaelTca  nntil  tbe 
hair  is  filled  with  it.  Ashea  Is  good,  but  most  be 
naid  wiib  care.  If  aired  oo  loo  profhaely  and  tbe 
cattle  are  then  expoaed  to  ntin,  a  ley  may  be 
formed  wbleb  will  canae  ihe  balr  U>  (kll  olT. 

All  siallt  where  horses  or  cattle  are  kept,  sbonld 
be  occasionally  swept  and  then  washed  out  with 
•troDg  soap  inds,  or  with  water  In  whl-h  a  bit  uf 
potaab  has  been  dissolved,  or  in  which  ashes  has 
been  soaked.  Tbe  water  will  dnd  Its  way  Into  ibe 
etevlces  where  the  vermin  "do  most  congregate," 
and  kill  then  in  their  hiding  places.  It  Is  of  little 
use  to  dose  the  stock  with  remedies,  sj  long  as 
every  dry  crack  lo  the  floor,  about  the  ilancheons 
and  In  Ihe  walls,  hu  ■  hungry  legion  In  It  ready 
lo  come  ont  and  eat  your  oowt  np  while  they  are 
■till  altve.   An  onnct  ofprerentioii  li  worth  ft 


ponnd  oT  eon.  So  mns  the  old  adage,  ftod  It  is  ■ 
tme  one,  Clranllnett  is  one  oftbecardlnalvlr* 
ines,  and  it  ought  to  shine  in  most  bams  a  great 
de«l  more  than  it  does. 


Enclosed  I  send  you  sometblnic  Uken  from  b 
cral  apple  tree.  Plcaw  tell  us  In  tbe  Weekly 
P&BMBU  whdt  It  Is,  and  what  iti  future  would 
have  been  bad  It  not  been  remoied  1 

TlHOTUy  Whbbliiu 
Walnbury  Ctnlra,  Vt.,  Jaig  36, 1869. 
BEMaBke.— Ton  have  sent  n*  a  neat  otCUHo- 
coMpa't  eggs.    But  as  that  la  not  plain  EnglUh  we 
ore  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Harris  for  a  literal 
translation— the  tent  caterpillar.    Tbese  egga  ar«  a 
great  cnrlotlly.     How    sjstemadcally  they  are 
placed  Qpou  the  limb,  bow  llrmly  gined.  how 
thoronifhly  protected  by  a  w^irm, 
water-proof,  elastic  corerlng  I  With 
an  ordinary  magnlfiiiig  glots  ws 
coaal  some  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  row*  of  eggs  with  twelve  to 
•Ixteen  In  ft  row,  snflldenl  for  ft 
colony  of  300  to  400  worms,  wbldi 
wonld  bite  been  called  Into  actlr- 

illy  by  the  aama  snn  which  expand* 
the  bnda  and  start*  forth  the  leaves 
in  tbe  spring  for  their  snttenance. 
If  yonr  trees  an  not  large  tbese 
cocoons  may  be  removed  with  the 
*^eS^'  ^"^nn.     Where   treca   are  large, 
'         some  (taideners  nse  a  p^  of  shears 
on  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  worked  by  a  cord,  lo 
;llp  off  tbe  twig  which  holds  tbe  eggs.    Svery 
baich  of  tggi  thns  remored  prerenti  a  neat  of 
In  tbe  spring. 


Bvery  pear  orchard  tbonld  be  screened  from  the 
f^ll  force  of  onr  awieplug  winds.  Otherwise  a 
great  deal  of  fmlt  >  111  be  blown  from  tbe  trees  La 
a  premstnre  alate,  wli lie  that  wbfcb  r>maiDS  will 
never  attain  either  tbe  aiie  or  tbe  beauty  that  it 
wonld  If  haninngqDhtly  unsheltered  bougbs. 

Th'<te  who  bare  travelled  In  France  and  BfI^' 
itm  will  remember  tb'  high  ktone  walla  ibat  almost 
Invariably  surround  tbe  pear  gardens,  cff'>:ilng  tbe 
duilile  purpose  of  wcatber  screens  and  thlef- 
goanl*.  They  will  also  recall  tbe  enormous  also 
uf  Ihe  peara  that  grow  in  tbese  q^iet  emiuaures. 
Undoubiedly  tbls  is  tbe  most  elfeciaal  mode  uf 
gaining  compleie  proteciloo. 

'- "-i>  cvuiiiry  wbere  labor  and  materials  are 
bign,  It  would  be  very  Costly  lo  attempt  to 
Id  our  pear  trees  wlih  walls  of  mimoniy. 
In  detanll  of  ihls  a  row  of  Norway  eprnras,  or 
wblie  pines,  will  serve  ns  exceedingly  well,  and  If 
tbese  bardy  tvcrgrcens  ai«  k*t4  headed  down  to  a 
heigbt  uf  about  Ullcen  feet,  Ibcy  will  grailnally 
thicken  up  Into  a  maas  of  grten,  wblch  will  not 
only  conceal  the  templing  bluabea  of  Flemish 
Bellies  and  Lunt»e  Bonnes,  from  the  eyesui  eo- 
amoi«d  dvprcdalMf,  bat  will  al*a  make  ft  pleasant 
lee  from  annimergftlesiaud  at  tbesametlmu  allow 
tbe  snn  to  shine  In  over  the  tups,  brtngmg  toe  light 
and  beat  M)  neeesaary  for  the  perfect  uuioilng  and 
ripening  of  Ibe  thill. 

Perhape  In  low  lands  It  wonld  be  belter  to  make 
onr  living  wall  of  decldnons  trees,  thereby  atlow- 
[  iny  the  fnll  force  of  the  san  to  lie  on  the  ground 
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in  winter  and  early  spring,  to  impart  waimth  and 
drynenH  to  the  wet  soil.  In  such  sitnations  a  row 
of  weeping  ashes  is  very  effectire,  and  at  the  same 
time  exceedingly  picturesque.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained by  setting  out  yoang  ash  trees  at  distances 
of  ei«bt  to  ten  teet,  and  wlien  ttiey  have  grown  to 
a  buCBcient  stature,  cutting  th*  m  down  to  a  uni- 
form  height  or  tifteen  feer,  and  grafting  the  tops 
with  sclODS  of  the  weeping  ash.  ■  These  talie  read- 
ily, and  iu  two  seasons  will  have  thruwn  over  a 
shower  of  long,  drooping  booghs,  reaching  to  tlie 
ground,  g  viirg  the  tffect  of  a  cataract  uf  living 
green.  Alter  the  tir^t  year  all  shoots  of  the  origi- 
nal tree  should  oe  carefully  n  moved,  otherwise 
thry  will  mar  the  bcanty  of  the  drooping  wall. 
I  have  buccieded  in  forming  buch  a  screen  with 
bit  little  labor,  and  it  prounses  to  be  perfectly 
effective.  Avoustinb  Shuktleff. 

BrookUnt,  Mass.,  JiUf  25,  1869. 

RsMAHsa.— With  the  protection  recommended 
by  the  writer  of  this  valnable  article,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  pears  and  other  fine  fruits  might  be 
ralHcd  on  many  farms  in  New  England  which  are 
now  supposed  by  their  owners  to  be  too  far  north 
or  too  elevated  for  their  snccessfhl  cnltivatlon. 
Such  a  screen  is  often  equal  to  the  removal  of  the 
garden  into  a  climate  several  degrees  warmer  and 
several  days  earlier. 

TKB  PALMB&  WOBJC. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if  there  is 
such  a  worm  as  the  Palmer  worm  i  and  if  th<  re  is, 
please  describe  it  to  me.  e.  p. 

B/idgtwtUer,  Mass.,  July  29. 1869. 

Rbmauks.— In  1853  an  Insect  something  like 
the  Canker  worm  made  its  sppearance  in  many 
parCH  of  New  England.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Parmbb,— Monthly  page  370,— dated  July  6, 
1853,  Prof.  Harris  of  C.unbrldge,  says  of  the  Pal- 
mer worms,  "thebe  injects  which  have  appeared 
in  great  numbirs  upon  fruit  and  forest  trees,  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  agree  in  ail  respects  wiUi  the 
accounts  given  of  the  Palmer  worms  that  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  of  New  Engiaftd  in  June, 
1791."  As  ho  calls  thim  the  Palmer  worm,  wc 
must  answer  the  above  inquiry  in  the  affirmative, 
although  it  is  probahly  true  that  the  name 
ha8  been  applied  to  different  worms.  Prof,  tiarris 
said  that  until  the  insect  is  obtained  In  the  wmged 
or  moth  state  its  sdentitie  name  cannot  bo  de- 
termined. We  do  not  know  that  this  has  been 
done,  but  we  presume  that  Mr.  8cudder*s  proposed 
work  on  Butterflies  will  give  it.  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  Palmer  worm  since  1853.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Harris  gave  the  following  description 
of  it :  "in  its  early  stages,  this  ivorm,  or  caterpillar, 
though  varying  somewhat  in  color,  is  mostly  pale 
green,  with  two  slender  brown  lines  along  the  top 
of  the  back,  and  a  pale  brown  head.  It  has  six- 
teen feet,  six  of  which,  near  the  head,  are  jointed, 
and  end  with  a  feingle  claw :  the  others  are  merely 
fleshy  protuberances  without  Joints,  the  terminal 
pair  being  the  longest.  When  iully  grown,  the 
iubcct  measures  half  an  inch  or  rather  more  in 
length,  and  then  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
,  the  common  bud- worm  of  the  apple  tree;  the 
back  assuming,  generally,  a  darker  color,  and  the 


sides  of  the  body  being  marked  with  black  pointr, 
arranged  there  together  on  each  side  of  every  ring. 
Two  blackish  semi^^ircnlar  spots  or  marks,  maj 
also  generally  be  observed,  at  this  period,  on  the 
top  of  the  first  ring.  A  few  short  hairs  may  be 
seen  on  the  body  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass. 
On  my  own  trees,  these  insects  have  confined 
themselves  mostly  to  the  terminal  leaves  and  buds  ; 
on  others,  in  places  where  they  have  bten  numer- 
ous, they  have  spread  over  all  the  leaves,  and 
have  devoured  the  whole  green  substance,  leaving 
only  the  network  of  veins  untouched.  They 
are  exceedingly  active  in  their  motions,  moving 
either  forwards  or  backwards  at  pleasure,  wiih  a 
kind  of  impatient  Jerking  motion,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  hold  them.  When  the  trees  are 
shaken,  the«e  worms  drop,  and  hang  suspended 
by  threads,  like  canker  worms.  Whether  they 
leave  the  trees  in  the  same  way,  when  they  have 
finished  their  course,— if  indeed  they  do  leave 
them  at  this  time,  and  where  they  undergo  their 
final  transformations,  I  have  not  ascertained,  be- 
ing prevented  by  other  engagements  firom  watch- 
ing their  fhrther  progress.'* 

• 

DISBASBD  CHBRRT  TBBB8. 

I  have  some  nice  cherry  trees  of  the  Washing- 
ton variety,  but  very  few  cherries.  Tney  blos- 
som fhll,  but  when  the  fruit  gets  about  the  size  of 
Hmail  peas,  it  drops  off.  Tne  trees  are  of  about  five 
years'  growth,  and  appear  to  be  very  thritty. 

Ltmam  J.  TdwBR. 

Cummington^  Mass,,  July,  1869. 

IlBMAHK8.-*0ur  oorrebpondent,  we  suppose.  Is 
aware  that  the  cherry  trees  al  1  over  New  Bng'and 
have  greatly  deteriorated,  within  the  la^t  twenty 
yearn.  We  are  inclined  to  thiok  that  this  is  not 
occabioned  by  a  dl^sease  of  the  tree  itself,  as  in  the 
ca«e  of  the  "jf  el  Iowa"  in  the  peach,  but  is  the  re* 
suit  of  annual  attacks  upon  it  by  insects,  during  its 
early  growth  in  the  spring.  These  insects  area 
little  **saw-fly,"  only  about  one-filth  of  an  inch  iu 
length,  and  quite  black. 

As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  on  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  put  our,  and  new  leaves  are  formed,  these 
little  black  slimy  insects  infest  them  in  astoniah- 
ing  numbers,  and  destroy  all  the  new  growth.  In 
attempting  to  get  them  off,  the  hand  soon  becomes 
glued,  as  it  were,  with  a  disgusting,  sticky  snb- 
t-tance,  wiih  which  theur  bodies  seem  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

They  soon  affect  the  tree  so  that  the  foliage  on 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  all  around  the  tree,  is 
curled,  looks  dirty,  and  is  so  to  the  touch.  They 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs  early  in  June,  and  finish 
and  disappear  within  the  space  of  three  weeks. 
The  egg8  are  deposited  on  the  under  side  of  tne 
leaf.  The  worms,  or  slugs,  hatch  out  in  about 
fourteen  da>s,  and  have  twtnty  very  th  <rt  legs. 
The  trees  atucked  by  them  are  forced  to  throw 
out  new  leaves  during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs  and  branches  that  ktill  re- 
main alive ;  and  this  uuseshObable  foliage,  which 
should  not  have  appeared  until  the  next  spriug, 
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ezbansts  the  -dgor  of  the  trees,  and  cats  off  the 
prospect  of  frait. 

Sprinkling  the  branches  iwith  fine  ashes  has 
proYed  of  great  seryice  in  arrebttng  the  rarages  of 
these  Insects. 

The  seeds  of  the  plam,  apple,  potato,  &c.,  will 
not  bring  tbe  same  kind  of  fmlt  that  they  were 
taken  from.  It  U  only  by  grafting  the  former, 
and  planting  the  potatoes,  that  we  get  the  firnit  we 
desire. 

To  kill  the  bark  lonse  on  apple  trees,  scrape 
them,  and  then  wa&h  with  strong  soap  snds. 

THB  BUD  WORM  IIT  AFPLB  TRBB8. 

Enclosed  yon  will  find  some  apple  tree  leaves 
that  contain  a  kind  of  msggot.  will  yoo  phase 
to  in  term  roe  through  the  c  lamns  oi  the  Nbw 
£nol\nd  FARMBB^which  I  regard  as  the  far- 
mer's friend— what  they  are  called,  aod  what  will 
de&troy  them  faster  than  to  pick  them  t»ff  by  hand  ? 
My  trees  are  pretty  well  covered  ly  them.  I  no- 
tice many  stnall.  slim  bhick  bn?s,  apuarently  in 
connection  with  them.  Jambs  Pollabo. 

LmUow,  Vt.,  Jim9  21, 1869. 

Rbmabks.— -The  specimens  of  cnrled  and  eaten 
leaves  were  daly  received,  with  a  black  bog,  bat 
we  coald  find  no  caterpillars.  As  we  were  not 
able  at  once  to  answer  onr  correspondent's  in- 
qoiries  satisfactorily,  we  have  taken  some  time  to 
inqnire  and  to  hant  np  the  anthorities  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  several  years  we  have  noticed  more  or 
less  of  the  work  on  oar  own  trees  of  some  insect 
in  the  bad  and  on  the  first  leaves,  bat  were  igno- 
rant of  its  name  or  history,  nor  have  wo  been  able 
to  find  any  description  of  it  in  oar  frait  txwks. 
On  consnlting  fiir.  J.  Breck  and  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  of 
this  city,  we  learn  that  this  insect  has  never  been 
very  fully  described,  'and  nntil  recently  has  not 
done  any  material  damage.  This  year,  however, 
it  has  been  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  it  may 
now  well  claim  the  notice  of  fioit  growers.  The 
only  description  to  which  either  Mr.  Breck  or  Mr. 
Hyde  could  refer  os  was  thac  ia  Mr.  Harris*  book 
on  Insecu  Injurious  to  Vegetation.  Probably  Mr. 
Scudder  will  give  a  hi«toiy  of  it  Id  the  volome  he 
is  now  preparingon  the  Bniterflies  of  New  England. 

Under  the  preneral  term  of  Leaf-rollers,  Mr. 
Harris  describes  two  insects  which  prey  on  apple 
trees  soon  after  the  buds  open  in  the  spring.  One 
"curls  up  and  fastens  together  the  small  and  ten- 
der leaves  that  sugply  them  both  with  shelter  and 
food ;  and  in  this  way,  they  often  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  trees.  These  caterpillars  are  bome- 
tiroes  of  a  pale  green  color,  with  the  head  and  the 
top  of  the  first  ring  brownish ;  and  sometimes  the 
whole  body  is  brownish  or  dollfle^h-red;  they  are 
rough  to  the  touch  with  minute  warts,  each  of 
which  produces  a  very  short  hair,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  They  come  to  their  full  siae  towards 
the  middle  of  June,  and  then  measure  nearly  or 
qaite  half  an  inch  In  length.  After  this,  they  line 
the  inner  surface  of  the  curled  leaves,  composing 
their  nests,  with  a  web  of  silk,  and  are  then 
changed  to  chrysalids  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
Towards  the  end  of  Jane,  or  early  in  July,  the 


chrysalis  pushes  itself  half  way  out  of  its  nest, 
and  bursts  open  at  the  upper  end,  ^o  that  the  moh 
may  come  out.  It  may  be  called  LoxoUenia  Rom- 
ceana^  or  tbe  oblique  bandtd  moth.  The  fore 
miti^  of  thin  moth  are  very  much  arched  on  th(  ir 
outer  edge,  and  curve  in  the  contrary  direction  at 
the  tip,  like  a  little  hook  or  short  tail.  They  are 
of  a  light  cinnamon-brown  color,  crossed  with  lit- 
tle wavy  darker  brown  Hne^*,  and  with  three  broad 
oblique  dark  brown  tunds,  whereof  one  covers  the 
base  of  the  wing,  and  is  oftentimes  indistinct  or 
wanting,  the  second  crosses  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  and  tbe  third,  which  is  broad  on  the  front 
edge  and  narrow  behind,  is  near  the  outer  hind 
margin  of  tbe  wing.  Ihe  hind  wings  are  ochre- 
ycllow,  vith  the  folded  part  nest  to  the  body 
blackifeh.    It  expands  one  inch  or  a  little  more. 

Liitle  caterpilhirs  of  another  (pedes  are  nome- 
times  found  in  May  and  June  in  the  opt  ning  buds 
and  amoiig  the  tinder  leaves  of  tbe  apple  tree. 
They  live  bingly  in  the  buds,  the  leaves  of  which 
they  fasten  together  and  then  devour.  These  cat- 
erpillars are  of  a  pale  and  dull  brownish  color, 
warty  and  slightly  downy  like  the  foregoing  kind, 
with  the  head  and  the  top  of  the  first  ring  dork, 
fahining  brown;  and  a  dark  brown  spot  appears 
through  the  tkin  on  the  top  of  the  eighth  ring. 
They  generally  com^  to  their  growth  by  tbe  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  are  (hanged  to  shining  brown 
chrysalids  within  the  ourkd  lenves,  in  a  little  web 
of  silk,  wherewith  their  retreats  are  lined.  The 
chrysalis  has  only  one  row  of  prickles  across  the 
rings  of  the  back.  The  moths  come  out  early  In 
July.  They  very  closely  resemble  the  European 
PtntMna  eomUana,  and  perhaps  may  be  merely 
a  variety  of  it.  The  head  and  thoras  are  dark 
ash-colored.  The  fore  wings  are  of  the  same  color 
at  each  end,  and  grayibh  white  in  the  middle, 
mottkd  wkh  dark  gray ;  there  are  two  small  eye- 
like spots  on  each  of  them ;  one  near  the  tip,  con- 
sisting of  fonr  lit'le  blaik  marks,  placed  close  to- 
gether in  a  row,  on  a  light  brown  groand,  the  inner 
marks  being  long  r  than  tbe  others ;  the  second 
eye-Fpot  is  near  the  inner  hind  angle*  and  is  formed 
by  three  minute  black  h  pots,  arranged  in  a  triangle, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  sometimes  a  black 
dot.  The  hind  wings  are  dusky  brown.  This 
moth  expands  from  one-half  to  six-tenths  of  an 
inch.  It  may  be  called  Penihina  oetitona,  the  eye- 
spotted  Pentbina.  My  attention  was  called  to  the 
depredations  of  this  bud-moth,  and  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  by  John  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 
by  whom  the  moths  were  raised  ftrom  the  cater- 
pillars, and  presented  to  me. 

It  is  difBcult  at  first  to  conceive  how  such  in- 
significant creatures  can  occasion  so  much  mis- 
chief as  they  are  fonnd  to  do.  This  seems  to  arise 
from  the  number  of  the  insects,  and  their  mode  of 
attack,  whereby  the  opening  foliage  is  checked  In 
Its  growth  or  nipped  in  the  bdd.  To  pull  off  and 
crush  the  withered  cluster  of  leaves  containing  the 
caterpillars  or  the  chrysalids,  is  the  only  remedy 
that  occurs  to  me.   It  were  to  be  wished  that  som« 
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better  waj  of  patting  a  stop  to  the  rarages  of  the 
leaf-rollers  and  bad-moths,  that  infest  many  of 
oar  f rait- trees  and  flowering  shrabs,  cooid  be  dis- 
covered/' 

We  are  not  sare  which  of  these  Insects  troables 
our  correspondent,  bat  perhaps  the  foregoiag  de- 
scription from  Bir.  Harris'  book  will  enable  him 
to  decide  for  himself. 

The  little  black  bag  alladed  to  had  probably  no 
connection  with  the  worms,  and  may  be  a  Mend. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has 
obeenred  the  work  of  these  caterpillars.  We  hope 
that,  like  many  other  insects,  after  having  had 
their  day  they  will  disappear. 

▲PPLBS  ON  ▲  BBOKBN  LIMB. 

I  have  a  fine  thrifty  Baldwin  apple  tree  In  my 
orchard  on  which  scarcely  an  apple  can  be  seen, 
except  on  a  limb  which  was  nearly  broken  from 
the  tree  la«c  fall  in  gathiring  the  frdit.  This  limb 
hangs  full  of  fine  large  appks.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain this )  £.  A.  Davis. 

Bueklaml,  Jfaaa.,  Jufy  30, 1869. 

Remabks.— We  explain  it  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  we  acconnt  for  the  same  resnlt  when 
produced  by  taking  oat  a  ring  of  bark  flrom  a 
limb,  or  by  bending  and  fMtening  down  a  branch. 
Bat  exactly  what  that  principle  is  it  is  not  qaite 
so  easy  for  as  to  say.  We  are  not  deeply  versed  in 
the  mysteries  of  frait  or  vegetable  growth.  Oar 
old  frnit  books  say  that  by  breaking  or  twisting 
the  limb  or  removing  a  ring  of  bark,  the  sap 
which  wonld  otherwise  have  retamed  to  the  body 
of  the  tree  or  its  roots,  and  have  been  mingled  with 
the  common  stock  of  its  flaids,  is  retained  in  the 
limb,  which  thas  having  more  than  its  rightfhl 
share  is  enabled  to  set  frnit,  though  the  other  por- 
tions do  not,  as  tbe  general  stock  of  the  sap  is  de- 
voted to  repairs  or  improvements  in  wood,  &&,  de- 
manded by  the  exenions  of  the  tree  in  mataring 
the  previous  crop,  or  in  answer  to  other  calls  on 
its  vitality. 

B0WE8,  AND  CLAM  AND  0T8TBB  SHBLLS. 

I  have  had  good  success  in  making  a  fertiliser 
from  bones  according  to  Dr  Ntcbols'  receipt,  as 
follows:  Take  100  pounds  of  bones  beaten  in  ^mall 
frttgments ;  pack  them  in  alternate  layers,  with  a 
componnd  made  of  100  pounds  of  wood  a«his,  25 
pounds  of  lime  and  12  pounds  sal  soda ;  pack  in  a 
tight  cask  and  keep  wtt.  Tbe  bones  will  be  re- 
ducidinafew weeks,  and  »hiuld  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  luam  several  weeks  before  using. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  if  clam  and  oyster 
shells  can  be  made  valuable  by  any  such  means, 
or  by  using  vitriol,  asf  it  Is  used  tor  bones?  In 
what  way  may  these  shetls  be  made  available  to 
the  best  advantage  ?  How  should  ground  oyster 
shells  l)e  used  for  manure?  Do  the  phosphates 
abound  in  bhcl is?  r. 

Frmkiim,  Mau^  JtU^  29, 1869. 

RBMABKt.^The  above  Inquiiy  was  submitted  to 
Dr.  J  R.  Nichols,  editor  of  the  BoaUm  JimnuU  of 
Chemiatry,  and  we  take  much  pleasure,  and  per- 
haps a  liule  pride,  In  pabllshinghii  brief  bat  com- 
prehensive reply.  The  Dr.  says:— ''Clam  and 
oyster  shells  are  oompoeed  mostly  otcarbmuOo  of 


lime,  and  are  therefore  valueless  as  fertilizing 
agents.  Bones  are  composed  of  photphaU  of  lirae, 
the  phosphoric  add  being  the  agent  so  osefhl  to 
crops.  Clam  and  oyster  shells  cannot  be  dis- 
solved in  caustic  alkalies,  they  dissolve  in  snl- 
phuric  acid,  forming  gypsum,  or  salphate  of  lime. 
"Clam  and  oyster  shells  are  of  no  value  to  agri- 
culture. They  have  no  more  eflbot  upon  crops 
than  the  dust  or  chips  taken  from  the  yard  of  the 
marble  worker.  Marble  and  shells  are  nearly 
identical  in  composition,  and  both  are  unworthy 
of  consideration  by  fiurmers." 

BUOOT  PBAB. 

Can  you  or  any  of  the  writers  for  the  Nbw  Eno- 
LA^  D  Fabhbb  inform  me  how  to  prevent  bugs  In- 
Jurinff  seed  peas.  I  have  some  choice  kinds  that 
I  wish  to  save  nntil  next  year.  By  so  doing  you 
will  oblige  A  Constant  Bbadbb. 

BaU  AbmffUm,  JhToss.,  July  28, 1869. 

Rbka&ks.— Mr.  Harris  tells  us  in  his  book  on 
"Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  that  while  the 
pods  are  young  and  tender  the  pea  beetle  hacks 
into  It,  cnrculio  fashion,  and  deposits  an  egg 
directly  over  the  pea.  Erom  this  egg  a  very  small 
grub  is  hatched  which  makes  its  way  into  the  pea 
by  a  passage  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  and 
which  closes  up  as  the  pea  grows.  Sometimes 
every  pea  in  a  pod  will  be  found  to  contain  a  wee- 
vilgrub  or  worm.  It  changes  to  a  "pupa"  during 
the  autumn,  and  by  or  before  spring  becomes  a 
beetle,  gnaws  a  hole  through  the  thin  hull  of 
the  pea,  and  is  ready  for  another  season's  work. 
How  much  the  flavor  of  green  peas  that  we  so 
much  reluh  is  owing  to  the  laige  number  of  these 
little  insects  they  contain,  is  a  question  that  we 
are  not  asked  to  decide.  We  are  asked  how  to 
prevent  this  worm  or  "bug"  fyx)m  ii^uring  seed 
peas.  Having  taken  up  its  residence  in  the  pea,  and 
the  entranoe-way  being  dosed  behind  him,  he  Is 
pretty  securely  enjoying  his  fbast.  and  nndisturbedf 
will  consume  most  of  the  "mairow"  of  the  pea, 
bat  he  generally  leaves  the  germ  of  the  ftatare 
sproat  untouched.  Hence  "buggy  peas"  will  mostly 
fprout  and  grow.  We  have  heard  that  if  peas  are 
put  into  a  bottle  or  Jtf,  with  about  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  camphor  to  each  gallon  of  peas  and  corked 
tight,  the  insect  will  be  killed  by  buflocation.  They 
are  also  scalded  in  hot  wa^er,  sometimes  Just  he- 
fare  planting,  to  ellbct  the  same  otiJect.  As  the 
insect  is  limited  to  a  certain  period  in  the  spriog 
for  depositing  its  eggs,  peas  for  vced  are  often 
sown  later  In  the  season,  but  in  our  hot  summers 
late  sown  peas  do  not  always  succeed  well.  A 
gentleman  in  Rensselaer  county,  N.  T.,  however, 
sowed  them  on  the  tenth  of  June,  six  years  In  suc- 
cession, and  did  not  ihid  an  insect  la  them  dnrtng 
that  period. 


—The  live  stock  statistics  of  Ohio,  Just  completed, 
show  that  in  1868  there  were  20,085  more  rattle, 
319  more  mules,  1,416,205  more  sheep,  and  356,625 
more  hqgs  than  are  retamed  for  taxation  in  1869, 
and  a  gain  of  4,203  hones. 
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Li  tbe  Weekly  Fabuer  of  December  5,  and 
in  tbe  Monthly  Fabuib  for  18C9,  page  45,  we 
g&Te  A  cut  of  iheep  bred  as  CotiwoUa  b;  Mr. 
Corliia  of  HaTeritill,  Maw.,  wbo  (old  out  in 
1660.  With  that  engnTing  aa  a  Qrpe  of  tbe 
Cotawold  breed,  we  were  not  entirelj'  satufied. 
The  appearance  of  the  head  and  of  some  other 
[nrts  of  the  aninal  indicated  a  croM,  more  or 


leia  remote,  irith  the  Leicester  or  other  aimi- 
lar  sheep. 

The  cut  which  we  give  thia  week  comes 
nearer  to  oor  ideal  of  pare  Cotawoldi.  It 
represents  some  sheep  imported  from  England 
by  Mr.  Burdett  Loomis,  of  Connecticiit.  Ag 
is  oflen  the  case  with  one's  bands  in  a  dagner- 
reotype  or  photograph,  tbe   feet  and  legs. 
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we  think,  appear  too  large.  This  fault  is 
noticeable  in  many  cuts  of  animals  made  from 
photographs.  Otherwise,  we  consider  it  as  a 
good  representation  of  the  high-bred  English 
CotBwold  sheep. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farm/tr, 
KBNTAIi  ULZINESS. 

Your  Charlotte  correspondent,  **Uncle 
John,^^  makes  some  decided  hits  in  his  article 
'^Brains  in  Farming,  No.  2."  I  believe  the 
Vermont  farmers  have  more  brains  than  they 
are  willing  to  use.  It  requires  an  effort  to 
think;  and  any  continued  application  of  the 
mind  in  one  direction  seems  irksome  to  many 
who  possess  naturally  strong  minds  They 
fall  into  the  habit  of  vague,  sleepy,  half-think- 
ing, and  acquire  a  kind  of  mental  laziness, 
which  militates  against  all  subsequent  mental 
culture. 

This  state  of  mind  is  induced,  in  part,  by 
over  physical  exertion  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year  when  crops  need  especial  care,  and  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  by  all  who  desire 
to  improve  their  minds,  their  farms,  or  their 
stock. 

This  state  of  feeling  is  indicated  by  the  thin 
attendance  at  the  farmers^  clubs,  the  empty 
halls,  when  a  lecture  upon  agriculture  is  an- 
nounced, and  the  apparent  indifference  of 
farmers  at  the  evemng  discussions  at  the 
county  and  State  fairs.  It  was  particularly 
noticeable  at  our  State  fair  at  Burhngton,  last 
fall.  A  programme  for  the  discussions  on 
each  of  the  three  evenings  during  the  fair  was 
carefully  prepared,  printed,  and  circulated 
months  before  the  fair.  Speakers  were  ap- 
pointed to  write  essays  and  open  the  discus- 
sions, who,  it  was  fair  to  suppose,  would  inves- 
tigate the  several  subjects  assigned  to  them,  and 
be  prepared  to  present  their  vicfvs  in  an  inter- 
estmg  manner.  A  general  discussion  was  to 
foUdw,  by  all  who  pleased  to  take  a  part. 
The  plan  was  good,  and  should  have  been  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter. 

But  aokonff  the  thousands  of  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  Uie  State,  who  were  present  at  the 
fair,  tery  few  found  it  convenient  to  attend 
these  discussions;  while  the  City  Hall  was 
packed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  witness  a 
second-rate  theatrical  performance,  and  the 
tent  of  a  smooth-tongued  "horae-tamer*'  was 
equally  well  filled. 

The  subject  announced  in  the  programme 
for  discussion  on  the  last  evening,  was  ** Ma- 
nures," and  the  speaker  to  open  it  one  of  the 
Professors  in  our  Agricultural  College.  A 
good  house  was  confidently  expected.  In- 
stead of  a  full  house  of  interested  farmers, 
eager  to  listen  to  a  learned  Professor,  on  an 
important  subject,  which  he  had,  no  doubt, 
thoroughly  investigated,  only  about  thirty,  all 
told,  were  present.    Late  in  the  evening,  it 


was  announced  that  the  Professor  was  un- 
well (?)  and  would  not  be  in.  I  fancied,  at 
the  time,  that  a  crowded  hall  awaiting  the  es- 
say would  have  recovered  the  ProSsssor,  to 
our  edification. 

If  the  farmers  of  Vermont  would  be  bene* 
fitbd  by  our  A^cultnral  College,  they  must 
put  themselves  m  a  position  to  receive  its  in- 
struction. Grants  of  land  or  money,  stately 
buildings  and  learned  Professors  of  Agricol- 
ture  will  avail  nothing,  if  the  farmers  hold 
themselves  aloof,  and  from  pride,  prejudice, 
indifference,  or  anv  other  cause,  neglect  to 
receive  the  knowledge  within  their  reach. 

Bpringfidd,  Vt,,  July  20,  1869. 


For  the  Ntw  England  Farmer* 


The  question  of  labor  never  occupied  so 
much  thought  among  all  classes  of  men  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  most  exalted  and  the 
humolest  are  anxiously  considering  its  rela- 
tions to  themselves  and  others.  That  most  of 
the  attention  it  is  receiving  grows  out  of  the 
selfish  desire  to  reap  in  some  way  the  greatest 
profit  from  it,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  many  that  would  be 
glad  to  bring  out  some  equitable  method 
whereby  employer  and  employed  could  meet 
on  common  ground,  and  be  mutually  satisfied 
with  what  the  one  is  paying  and  the  other  re- 
ceiving. 

I  have  small  Auth  that  such  a  panacea  will 
ever  be  found,  but  expect  that,  as  a  rule,  we 
are  to  jog  on  much  as  we  have  done  for  gen- 
erations past ;  with  perhaps  this  difference- 
that  as  education  becomes  more  generally  dif- 
fused among  the  working  classes,  co-operative 
associations  among  them  for  carrying  on  their 
particular  line  of  business  will  be  more  com- 
mon. Aside  from  this,  it  seems  quite  evident 
that  we  must  have  men  with  means  to  employ 
those  who  have  none ;  and  that  these  parties 
must  in  some  way  come  to  terms  with  each 
other,  by  which  the  man  of  means  may  accom- 
plish his  plans,  and  the  laborer  obtain  his  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

It  has  been  niore  difiicult  for  some  years 
past  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  two 
classes  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Many 
reasons  for  this  will  present  themselves  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  observe 
passing  events.  Two  or  three  of  these  I  re- 
gard as  the  main  sources  of  the  whole  of  the 
trouble  that  has  been  experienced. 

The  first  is,  the  great  demand  for  labor. 
None  can  deny  that  the  demand  has  been  such 
that  no  man  need  be  out  of  employment  but 
a  brief  time,  before  having  a  call  at  a  remu- 
nerative price  for  his  work.  This  pressing 
demand  tor  labor  has  led  to  most  alarming 
effects  upon  the  quality  of  common  labor.  I 
have  been  astonished  at  witnessing  the  want 
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of  faithfulness,  eppecially  io  those  who  are 
employed  in  any  of  the  numerous  public  works 
in  our  cities.  Their  great  study  seems  to  be 
to  accomplibh  as  little  as  possible  during  work 
ing  hours.  This  state  of  things  is  influencing 
all  departments  of  labor.  The  farmer  comes 
in  for  his  share  of  the  evil.  His  man  knows 
he  can  go  to  the  city  and  find  work  to  do,  and 
that  there  he  can  shirk  his  task,  but  while 
under  the  f  armer^s  eye  he  has  not  so  good  a 
chance.  Hence  he  becomes  uneasy,  and  off 
he  goes,  regardless  of  all  engagements,  or  any 
damage  he  may  cause  his  employer.  The 
truth  of  these  statements,  I  prebume,  will  not 
be  controyerted. 

Another  cause  of  the  trouble  is,  the  gen- 
eral extravagance  or  want  of  economy  among 
all  classes  of  our  people — employer  and  em- 
ployed. The' business  man,  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  and  in  fact  all  the  profess  onal 
classes,  so  called,  Hnd  ^heir  expenses  large, 
and  the  calls  upon  them  for  money  from  every 
side  increasing.  At  the  same  time,  every  la- 
boring man  finds  himself  beset  with  the  same 
difficulty.  The  consequence  of  this  condition 
of  things,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
employ  labor  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
price ;  and  those  who  labor,  to  gain  an  increase 
of  price  for  their  labor.  • 

Another  cause  of  disquietude  is  found  in 
the  unceasing  agitation  of  the  ouestion,  as  to 
the  number  of  hours  that  f<hali  constitute  a 
da^.  So  long  as  labor  is  in  such  demand  as 
it  IS  at  present  and  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  so  long  may  we  be  sure  that  this  a^ta- 
tion  will  be  continued.  Much  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  abridgment  of  labor  to  eight 
hours  for  a  day^s  work.  The  same  arguments 
may  with  like  proprietr  be  ur^ed  for  six  homrs, 
or  even  less,  as  the  legal  time  required.  I 
hardly  think  that  many  who  have  made  man^s 
capacity  for  labor  a  study,  will  say  that,  in 
most  occupations  in  the  open  air,  ten  hours  is 
the  limit  beyond  which  he  cannot  labor  with 
safety  to  his  physical  system.  About  the  only 
reason  of  any  force  given  for  changes  in  this 
respect  is,  that,  by  reducing  the  hours  of  phy- 
sical exertion,  we  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
raent  >1  culture  and  the  like.  This  is  tnie. 
But  how  far  this  increased  leisure  time  is  thus 
used  is  somewhat  problematical.  However, 
we  will  not  discuss  the  aggregate  gain  or  loss, 
either  to  the  employer  or  employed ;  for  after 
all,  it  will  remain  true,  that  necessity  knams  no 
law.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  as  we  know 
it  to  be,  so  long  will  laws  enacted  to  regulate 
this  matter  of  Ubor  (where  adults  are  the  par- 
ties) be  comparatively  powerless.  Demand 
and  supply  are  inexorable  in  respect  to  labor, 
a4  to  all  other  commodities.  You  cannot 
kick  the  beam  always  in  one  direction.  It 
will  inevitably  recoil  sooner  or  later,  and 
swing  as  far  from  the  centre  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  it  has  been  forced  from  the  true 
balance.    It  is,  therefore,  useless  and  worse 


than  useless  for  guilds,  trades*  unions  and  all 
other  organisations  to  attempt  to  dictate  who, 
and  how  many  shall  learn  a  particular  buMness, 
how  long  they  bhall  work,  or  the  rate  of  waees 
they  are  to  receive  for  their  labor.  Combi- 
nations of  this  kind  are  sure  to  drive  employ- 
ers into  the  same  tactics,  and  the  time  for 
their  action  will  be  when  labor  can  least  with- 
stand it,  vis.,  when  business  is  dull  and  labor 
plenty.  It  is  well  for  both  parties  to  view 
this  question  dispassionately,  and  with  a  wbe 
regard  to  all  the  exigencies  of  business  and 
of  life. 

So  far  as  farm  labor  is  involved  in  this 
question,  I  have  never  had  any  mii^givings  but 
that  tliO  farmer  would  ever  be  able  to  find  la- 
bor, such  as  he  requires,  at  just  and  equitable 
prices.  As  to  the  number  of  hours  he  wi^he8 
them  to  work,  that  can  in  all  cases  be  amicably 
arranged.  1^}0U  deal  with  every  man  who 
comes  to  you  for  work  as  you  would  wi»h  to 
be  dealt  with,  all  trouble  can  be  avoided,  ex- 
cept in  a  veiT  few  cases  of  very  bad  men.  If 
I  tell  a  man  before  I  employ  him  how  I  work 
my  men,  and  if  any  extra  time  required  is  to 
be  paid  for,  pro  rata,  or  any  other  condition, 
and  he  engages  to  work  knowing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  need  not  generally  fear  hav- 
ing any  trouble  with  him.  But  hire  a  man  in 
a  hap-hazard  manner,  without  his  knowing 
what  to  expect,  and  if  you  get  on  without 
trouble  you  will  be  more  fortunate  than  most 
men  are. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while 
for  the  farmers  of  New  En^hnd  to  be  much 
worried  about  the  labor  question.  So  far  as 
the^  are  concerned,  if  they  deal  fairly  with 
their  men  at  the  time  of  employing  them,  and 
adhere  to  the  conditions  stipulated  all  through 
the  term  of  service,  they  will  find  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  peacefully  solved,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerne<l.  K.  O. 

July  23,  1869. 


For  the  Kew  England  Farmer, 
TIMB  TO  CUT  GBA8B. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  all  writers  agreeing  that  grass 
has  usually  been  cut  too  late.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  At  the  same  time,  is  there 
not  danger  of  our  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
under  the  pressure  of  so  much  influence  on  one 
side? 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  proper  time 
to  cut  grass,  in  order  to  secure  it  in  its  best 
condition  F 

There  seems  to  be  three  staifes  in  the 
growth  of  the  grasses,  as  of  most  (perhaps  all) 
annual  plants.  The  first  is  before  the  juices, 
the  sugar  and  starch  become  matured.  The 
second  is  after  the  plant  has  taken  up  all  the 
elements  required  to  constitute  a  perfect  plant, 
and  to  supply  in  full  all  the  substances  which 
go  to  form  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  grass, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the 
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mineral  properties  required  in  the  perfection 
of  the  seed,  but  while  the  **guni"  is  still  held 
in  a  state  of  solution.  The  third  is  after  these 
jaioes  have  commenced  turning  to  woody  fihre ; 
the  stiffening  process  required  to  give  the 
plant  strength  to  till  up  the  heavy  head  as  its 
blossoms  change  to  seed.  Now  the  second  of 
these  stages  seems  to  be  the  one  in  which  the 
hay  ehould  be  secured. 

It  is  then  in  a  condition  in  which  the  animal 
can  best  obtain  the  nutritive  properties  con- 
tained in  the  carbon  of  the  plant;  and,  al- 
though the  increa^e  in  bulk  of  the  crop  of  hay 
from  a  given  field,  which  has  passed  to  the 
third  stage,  will  be  great,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  increase  in  weight  continues  after 
the  "woodening"  process  commences.  Nearly 
as  long  as  the  weight  of  the  hay  u  increasing, 
I  think  the  quality  of  the  grass  is  improving. 
The  quality  of  a  pound  of  Imy  cut  when  imma- 
ture cannot  be  equal  to  a  pound  cut  when  m 
the  next  stage.  We  see  an  illustration  of 
this  in  the  cider  apples,  which,  when  ground 
green,  produce  an  article  vastly  inferior  to 
that  made  from  ripe  fruit.  Jt  is  d«mbtful  to 
me  whether  grass  cut  in  the  proper  time  is  any 
better  for  any  steaming  process. 

One  great  advantage  in  cutting  grass  early 
is  in  the  quick  growth  of  the  rowen,  which,  if 
not  heavy  enough  for  cutting,  protects  the 
roots  of  the  grass  from  the  scorching  sun, 
which  sometimes  produces  such  sad  havoc 
with  the  roots  of  our  redtop;  the  death  of 
which  is  followed  by  a  coming  in  of  the  wiry, 
indigestible  June  grass.  Clover,  cut  early, 
will  stay  longer  and  do  better  on  a  field  than 
when  cut  late. 

But  when  is  the  very  beat  time  to  cut  grass  ? 
Has  the  first  stage  passed  before  blossoming  ? 
Is  there  any  better  tune  to  cut  grass,  in  con- 
sideration of  quality,  than  just  as  it  gets  into 
full  blossom? 

It  is  rather  late  to  discuss  this  question,  but 
we  can  reflect  through  the  winter,  and  act  in 
summer.  If  a  given  field  cut  in  the  first  of 
blossoming,  wiu  give  as  much  weight  of  hay ; 
if  a  ton  of  the  hay  will  produce  more  strengtli, 
more  meat,  and  more  milk ;  if  a  gallon  of  the 
nCiilk  will  give  more  butter ;  if  tbe  animal  ob- 
tail  s  more  material  to  produce  aninud  heat ;  if 
the  manure  left  is  better ;  if  the  animal  saves 
labor  in  masticating  and  digesting  the  hay, 
which  helps  it  to  retain  flesh  otherwise  worn 
off,  and  is  healthier  and  better  in  every  way, 
while  our  fields  are  less  exhausted  of  the  inor- 
ganic elements  of  fertility,  and  the  roots  bet- 
ter preserved  from  year  to  year — if  all  these 
advantages  fre  to  be  gained  by  cutting  at  that, 
or  at  any  other  par  icular  time  in  its  growth, 
rather  than  to  cut  later,  it  is  important  that  the 
subject  receives  due  consideration.  F. 

JfVanklin,  Mua.^  Augtutt  1869. 

RncABKS. — ^When  agricultural  writers  get 
hold  of  any  subject  in  earnest  we  are  always 
afraid  of  the  *' other  extreme.^'    All  fanners 


appreciate  a  deep  soil,  but  let  the  writers  take 
up  that  topic  and  before  they  lay  it  down  a 
furrow  twenty  inches  deep  looks  diallow— on 
paper.  A  wet,  heavy  soil  is  a  sore  annoyance 
to  those  who  plough  the  land  and  hoe  the  crop, 
but  the  advocates  of  thorough  drainage  can 
find  no  stopping  place  short  of  pipe-laying 
every  acre  of  our  farms.  Whenever,  there* 
fore,  we  get  the  steam  up,  and  the  machine 
nnder  full  headway,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
brakemen  at  their  posts. 

And  why  is  not  '*after  haying"  an  appro- 
priate time  to  discuss  any  question  connected 
wkh  the  subject  of  cutting  grass?  The  old 
adage  of  ''striking  while  the  iroQ  is  hot,"  is  as 
applicable  to  the  thoughts  of  the  farmer  as  to 
the  iron  of  the  blacksmith.  In  urging  f<uiiiers 
to  publish  the  results  of  their  experience  "in 
season  and  out  of  season,"  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents added  "but,  perhaps,  better  out 
of  season  than  in."  Something  to  think  of 
there. 

For  the  Kew  Engkmd  Farmer, 
BBCBBATION  70B  FABMBB8. 

"Humph  I"  I  hear  some  farmers  say,  "what 
does  he  mean  by  recreation  for  Dttrmers  ?"  f 
will  try  to  tell  you  what  I  mean.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  found  that  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men  are  greatly  advantaged  by  an 
occasional  relaxation  from  their  daily  rotmd 
of  duty,  whatever  its  name  or  nature.  None 
seem  to  be  exempt  from  this  law  of  our  being. 
None  can  ignore  it  without  serious  loss  to 
person  and  purse. 

The  loss  to  person  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  continue  one  set  of  muscles  in 
work,  to  the  neglect  of  others,  without  sooner 
or  later  overworking  the  one  and  impairing  or 
enervating  the  other.  Persisting  in  this  course 
tends  to  deteriorate  the  whole  system.  Thb 
is  in  all  probability  less  true  of  farmers  than 
of  people  in  most  other  occupations.  Their 
necessary  labor  brings  about  all  their  muscular 
system  into  use.  The  extent  of  the  use  in 
their  case  is  just  where  the  evil  comes  in. 
Unceasing  toil  tells  upon  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  bring  on  premature  old  age.  We 
see  them  bowed  over  in  what  should  be  the 
prime  of  life.  They  lose  their  buoyancy  and 
elafticity  of  mind ;  they  beoome  tacitum  in 
their  homes.  A  sombre  sadness  seems  to  per- 
vade all  around.  The  wife  is  too  often  otier- 
%Dorhedf  and  partakes  of  the  same  spirit.  The 
children,  growing  up  in  such  an  atmosphere* 
lose  interest  in  home, — if  they  ever  had  any 
interest  in  it, — and  look  forward  with  longing 
e^^B  to  the  time  when  they  can  escape  to  the 
city,  the  west  or  tbe  sea.  Too  much  of  the 
emigration  from  our  New  England  farms  haa 
its  cause  just  here.    I  know  of  individual 
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cases  in  which  this  is  true.  The  homes  are 
not  pleasant  to  them  by  reason  of  unceasing 
'work,  and  the  want  of  cheerfulness  in  the 
family. 

The  remedy,  I  think,  in  a  measure,  is  to  be 
found  in  farmers  finding  out  that  they  can  ao- 
complish  more,  year  by  year,  if  they  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  recuperate  their  pow- 
ers, by  relaxation.  A  case  m  point  occurs  to 
me. 

A  cousin  of  my  father  went  from  Rhode 
Island,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age  to 
Madison,  N.  Y.  He  came  back  to  visit  the 
old  place  some  three  or  four  times  before  he 
was  fifty  years  old.  After  that  his  visits  be- 
came more  frequent,  so  that  he  felt  bifore  he 
died  that  he  must  come  about  every  season. 
He  told  me  he  could  spend  from  three  to  five 
weeks  from  home  and  gain  double  the  amount 
of  time  before  the  year  expired,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  energy  with  which  he  could 
enter  upon  everything  he  had  in  hand.  He 
felt  happy  and  joyful  and  toanting  to  sing  all 
the  time.  He  was  seventy-nine  years  old 
when  he  made  his  last  vi&it.  He  was  prepar- 
ing for  another  the  following  summer,  but 
sickened  and  died.  He  would  either  leave  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  in  the 
ground,  or  after  his  hay  and  small  grain  har- 
vest was  over. 

What  was  true  of  this  man  is  true  of  all 
others,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  After  a 
season  of  relaxation  we  bring  new  energy  into 
all  we  have  to  do.  Work  is  done  with  a  will. 
More  of  cheerfulness  accompanies  it.  Dis- 
appointments fail  to  depress  as  formerly.  Old 
things  have  passed  away.  The  future  wears 
a  new  a^^pect.  "We  have  renewed  our  youth 
as  the  eagle. '^ 

I  am  aware  that  most  farmers  will  say  "this 
IS  all  very  well ;  but  we  cannot  possibly  bring 
it  around.^^  Just  here  is  where  the  trouble 
lies,  I  am  ready  to  admit.  At  the  same  time 
I  would  urge  you  to  seek  for  some  way  to  ac- 
complish it.  Take  your  wife  into  your  coun- 
cil, and  also  the  children.  You  will  fiud  that 
they  will  enter  into  a  solution  of  the  difilual- 
ties  with  a  will.  Your  combined  wisdom  will 
be  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end,  because  your 
interest  is  involved  in  it.  When  once  the 
matter  has  been  put  to  the  test,  no  fear  of  it 
ever  being  dropped.  Much  of  discontent  and 
seeming  hardship  will  disappear.    Try  it. 

July  29,  1«69.  K.  o. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 


Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dissCTee  P  is 
a  question  seldom  answered,  though  often  pro- 
pounded. I  was  led  to  this  thought  on  look- 
ing over  a  paper  read  by  8.  Edwards  Todd, 
before  the  American  Institute  Farmers*  Club 
in  New  York  city,  on  the  14th  of  July. 

Mr.  Todd  is  very  decided  in  his  views  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  curing  hay,  and  also  in  h.8 


ability  to  satisfy  aU  intelligent  persons  thai 
he  is  eorrsct*    Now  I  do  not  Jay  claim  to  a 
very  large  degree  of  intelligence,  but  I  do 
claim  the  privilege  of  dissenting  from  some  of 
his  views.    H «  tells  us  that  hay  is  necessarily 
injured  by  heating  in  the  mow  and  stack,  and 
just  as  much  so  as  grain  is  by  heating  in  the 
bin.     Mr.  Todd  emphatically  declares  that 
this  is  so ;  and  he  goes  on  to  prove  it  by  os- 
suming  that  hay  that  is  aUoyred  to  sweat  and 
heat,  must  be  mow-burnt,  musty,  dusty,  and 
mouldy ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  not  as  good  as 
well-cured  hay.   If  it  is  true  that  mow-sweated 
hay  is  as  a  general  thinprmademust]^  and  dusty 
by  simply  heating,  his  position  is  tenable. 
But  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  this  assumption. 
I  have  repeatedly  put  hay  in  the  stack  and 
mow  when  it  was  scarcely  wilted.    It  was  cut, 
as  I  always  try  to  have  hay  cut,  when  in  full 
blossom.    I  will  mention  one  or  two  instances. 
When  a  young  man,  my  father  left  me  in 
charge  of  ha>ing  for  a  few  days.     The  day  he 
was  expected  home,   I  had  about  six    tons 
of  hay  cut  in  the  morning,  as  it  was  a  bright 
one,   but  without  dew.     Towards  noon  the 
wind  came  from  the  northeast,  it  clouded  up, 
and  there'  was  every  prospect  of  a  storm.     I 
was  in  a  quandary,  but  seeing  an  old  gentle- 
man of  the  neighborhood  coming  up  the  road, 
I  concluded  to  get  his  opinion  as  to  what  I 
had  best  do  with  the  hay.    He  asked  me  if 
there  was  any  dew  on  it  when  cut.    I  told 
him  no,  and  said  that  it  had  been  spread  as 
fast  as  it  was  cut.    Being  a  Quaker,  he  re- 

Elied,  **Thee  better  stack  it  then ;  I  had  rather 
ave  a  pound  of  sap  than  an  ounce  of  water.** 
I  followed  his  advice,  but  on  my  father*s  re- 
turn, I  found  it  was  much  to  his  dissatisfaction. 
The  result  was  that  the  heat  in  that  stack  was 
very  great,  and  I  feared  it  was  ruined.  Dur- 
ing the  season  my  father  often  referred  to  it 
as  one  of  my  boyish  freaks.  Our  fears,  bow- 
ever,  were  happily  dispelled  by  finding  the  hay 
all  right  when  it  was  fed  out.  My  father 
pronounced  it  the  best  hay  he  had,  and  from 
that  time  on,  never  failed  to  secure  or  put  up 
his  ha^  as  soon  as  it  was  thoroughly  dry  from 
aiimoistore. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  Mr.  Todd 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  process  of  making 
hay  consists  in  evaporating  the  moisture  from 
the^tticesof  the  grass.  The  idea  appears  to 
be  that  we  are  to  do  this  to  the  extent  that  we 
expel  the  juices  from  fruit,  or  at  least  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  leave  the  sap  in  the  hay  at  all. 

I  onoe  put  twenty  tons  of  hay  on  a  mow,  by 
hauling  it  m  as  the  teams  came  to  the  house 
noon  and  night.  It  was  usual  on  unload- 
ing to  find  the  mow  quite  hot,  and  as  the  hay 
neaied  the  rafters,  on  filling  up,  the  moisture 
gathered  npon  them  and  dropped  down  upon 
the  hay.  To  obviate  any  damage  from  this 
dripp  ng,  I  had  some  straw  spread  over  the  hay 
to  receive  it.  This  mow  of  hay  was  fed  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  cows  were 
coming  in,   and  to  the  sheep  with  lambs. 
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There  was  no  smoke,  no  mould,  no  dust.  The 
stock  fed  on  it  did  first  rate.  It  was  not  fed 
to  teams,  as  we  thought  it  would  be  too  mnoh 
like  grass.  I  presume  thai  a  great  gain  is  to 
be  relied  npon  m  feeding  such  hay  to  milch 
cows,  over  the  haj  that  is  more  thoroughly 
dried. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  ^ntleman  who  has 
for  many  years  put  all  his  hay  into  the  bam 
the  day  it  is  cut,  and  1  am  sure  he  has  the 
sweetest  and  best  looking  hay  of  any  I  see 
elsewhere.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
economy  any  way  for  hay  to  be  cut  when  dry 
and  housed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  wilts. 

A  method  of  dealing  with  clover  that  1  have 
practiced  with  much  satisfaction,  is  to  get  it 
tfaoroi^hly  dry  from  water,  and  stack  or  mow 
it  with  straw  or  old  hay.  It  will  come  out 
very  nice  and  the  stock  will  eat  the  straw  in 
some  caaes  as  well  as  the  clover.  k.  o. 

Jtdy  20,  1869. 


For  th€  New  England  Ftunmer, 
BUOKWHSAT   BTBAW. 

A  correBpondent  in  your  issue  of  July  3d. 
asks  what  shall  be  done  with  buckwheat  straw  P 
This  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration,  as 
many  acres  are  devoted  to  this  crop,  or  to  one 
very  bimilar,  that  is,  India  wheat.  In  Oi  leans 
county,  from  reports  of  718  farms,  in  1867, 
we  learn  that  600  acres  were  in  these  grains, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  one-half  of  tbe  straw 
was  thrown  into  a  pile  outside  the  bam  door, 
after  threshing,  to  rot.  Such  piles  sometimes 
remain  year  after  year,  and  are  not  applied  as 
manure  to  the  fields  until  rotted  to  a  small 
bulk.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
method : — 

1.  Tbe  stalks  are  very  juicr,  like  potato 
vines,  and  will  heat  and  mould  if  piled  away  in 
large  quantities  in  the  bam.  2.  Then  the 
leaves  all  break  off  in  threshing,  so  only  stalks 
are  left  to  save,  which  make  the  poorest  fod- 
der. 3.  The  farmers  keep  the  straw  separate 
from  their  manure  )ards,  because  the  scatter- 
ing grains  will  live  through  the  winter  and 
come  up  wherever  the  manure  is  applied,  and 
in  this  way  get  mixed  with  every  crop 
4.  There  is  a  belief  that  for  bedding  it  is 
very  injurious,  causing  sores  upon  the  animals 
that  lay  on  it,  especially  hogs. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  shall  be 
done  with  it?  I  would  state  that  in  1867  and 
1868,  I  scattered  each  year  two  or  three  tons 
of  India  wheat  straw  upon  the  grass  in  the 
field,  in  the  fall,  and  I  know  it  increased  the 
yield  of  grass  for  hay  the  following  season. 
It  is  a  good  mulch,  protecting  the  plants  in 
winter  and  retaining  moisture  in  summer. 
The  seeds  do  .ot  grow  on  sod;  tbe  straw  is 
not  in  the  wky  of  the  scathe  or  hand  rake  after 
being  pressed  by  snow  all  winter,  but  a  horse 
rake  would  gather  some  o(  it. 

This  year,  as  soon  as  haying  is  done,  I  in- 
tend to  cart  out  all  old  straw,  and  the  Bumiire 


made  at  the  stable  through  the  sununer,  and 
spread  it  on  the  mown  fields.  I  consider  it 
better  to  let  the  straw  rot  on  the  fields  than 
about  the  barns  as  it  usually  lays,  yel  1  ao 
knowledge  that  the  better  way  m^ht  be  to  ro4 
it  in  a  well-built  compost  heap.  z.  k.  j. 
Irasburg,  VU,  July  6,  1869. 


-WHBN  TO  BKXM  KCLK. 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  sour  before  it  is 
skimmed,  the  layer  of  cream  appears  more 
bulky  and  of  greater  tsonsistency,  but  it  does 
not  produce  so  much  nor  so  good  a  quality  of 
butter  as  cream  properly  raided  and  skimmed 
from  milk  before  it  sours.  On  this  point  we 
possess  some  interesting  experiments  by  San- 
net,  who  put  aside  two  equal  quantities  of 
milk,  of  which  the  first,  skimmed  after  thirtj 
hours,  yielded  thirty  pounds  of  batter;  and 
the  second,  skimmed  after  a  li^e  of  sixty 
hours,  only  twenty-seven  pounds  of  butter. 

In  another  experiment,  two  equal  quantities 
of  milk  yielded — the  one,  when  skimmed  after 
thirty  hours,  thirty-one  pounds  of  butter ;  and 
the  other,  after  sixty  hours,  twenty-nine 
pounds  of  butter.  In  both  experiments,  in 
which  the  milk  was  skimmed  after  thirty  hours 
standing,  the  skimmed  milk  was  still  sweet, 
and  the  cream  not  so  thick  and  less  in  bulk 
than  that  which  was  thrown  up  after  sisty 
hours  standing. 

The  cream  which  rises  first  is  always  richer 
in  butter  than  that  which  is  thrown  up  later, 
and  it  also  possesses  more  of  that  peculiar 
aroma  which  gives  to  butter  that  rich,  nutty 
flavor  and  smell  which  imparts  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  pleasure  in  eatine  it.  When  proper 
regard  has  been  had  to  keeping  the  milk  at 
the  right  temperature  whilti  the  cream  is  ris- 
ing, and  the  proper  appliances  are  had  in  tlie 
dairy,  all  the  cream  that  will  rise  at  all  will 
have  to  come  to  the  surface  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  Some  daim  that  they  can  get  it 
all  up  in  less  time.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
assured — the  quicker  cream  can  be  made  to 
rise  the  better  its  quality ;  for  cream,  like  all 
perishable  substancts,  does  not  preserve  its 
original  fvoperties  for  any  great  length  of 
time. 

The  best  as  well  as  the  highest  priced  but- 
ter that  now  goes  into  the  London  market 
comes  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  where 
I  he  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  butter  nukking. 
Id  Uolstein,  one  ot  the  points  considered  most 
essential  in  butter  making  is  to  skim  the  milk 
just  at  the  proper  moment;  and  this  must  al- 
ways take  place  belore  the  milk  can  become 
sour.  Choice,  keepable  butter  can  only  result 
when  the  miJk  has  been  kept  sweet,  as  the 
souring  develops  eurds.  The  Orange  county 
butter  makers  observe  this  principle ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  best  butter  makers,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  appears  to  have 
settled  down  upon  this  principle  as  the  correct 
one  to  practioe.    But  while  the  cream  shoidd 
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be  taken  from  the  milk  before  it  is  sour,  the 
cream,  on  the  contrary,  is  allowed  to  haye  a 
pleasant  acid  taste  before  churning. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  but- 
ter makers,  both  in  this  coonlry  and  in  Europe, 
that  better  results  are  obtained  by  allowing 
the  cream  to  acquire  a  MligkUjf  acid  taste  than 
to  chum  it  sweet ;  but  this  acid  condition  of 
the  cream  must  not  be  confonnded,  however, 
with  sourness,  which  is  altogether  different, 
and  arises  from  different  caaset,  sach  as 
standing  too  long,  or  from  a  dose  atmosphere, 
or  from  badly  cleansed  ntensils,  or  rrom  a 
general  want  of  care  and  deanlinets.— X.  A., 
WiUardj  in  Rural  New  Forker. 


WH7  WX  OBOW  HBAVT  WOOIi. 

Wool  growers  are  very  generally  blamed 
for  making  heavy  fleeces.  The  burden  of  the 
0ong  of  speculators  and  commission  men,  is 
«<heayy  fleeces,"  **too  much  grease," — and 
the  re&atn  is  accompanied  by  the  one-stringed 
instrument  that  is  played  upon  by  all  Wool 
Buyers^  Associations.  The  well-posted  wool- 
grower  has  never  attempted  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  he  makes  his  wool  heavy  because  it 
pays  him  best  to  do  so.  That  this  is  so  is  no 
fault  of  his.  Incompetent  men  are  sent  out 
through  the  country  to  buy  wool  at  an  arbi- 
trary price.  They  can't  pay  above  such  a 
price ;  but  will  take  anythuig  that  is  offered 
oelow  or  within  their  limit.  Isn^t  here  a  pre- 
mium upon  heavy  wool? 

But  suppose  the  grower  concludes  not  to 
oell  to  this  man,  but  ships  his  clip  to  Chicago, 
hoping  to  have  it  sold  upon  its  merits,  how 
does  he  fare  ?  I  have  before  me  the  circular 
of  one  of  the  largest  coomiission  houses  in 
Chicago,  (dated  July  6,)  in  which  I  find  these 
figures: — 

Fleeoe  XX,  good  oondltloii,  Ught 400^0 

Flef-oe  XX,  bad  eonalUon,  heavy 88«40o 

Fleece  X,  good  eoDdatlon,  light 40®42o 

Fleece  X,  bad  oonditloa,  heavy 86#4e 

Fleeoe  median,  good  ooDdidoo.  light 40(i94Se 

Fleeee  mediam,  bad  oondiaon,  heavy .  .  •  •  •  88<^8Se 

Here  we  find  two  cents  per  pound  difference 
in  price  between  '*good  condition,  light,^^  and 
'*bad  condition,  heavy. ^*  Now,  a  well  grown 
Merino  fleece  of  four  pounds  weight,  would 
be  in  good  condition ;  and  one  of  five  pounds 
would  not  be  9ery  heavy.  But  take  the  two 
for  an  example,  i  send  to  the  commission 
house  my  four  pound  fleece,  in  **good  condi- 
tion, light" — sheared  as  soon  afler  washing  as 
dry,  and  it  is  sold  for  40a43c — say  41^0.  My 
neighbor  allows  his  sheep  to  run  two  weeks 
after  washing ;  then  shears,  and  sends  to  the 
same  house  his  five  pound  fleece,  in  *'bad  con- 
dition, heavy/ ^  Good  condition  means  some- 
thing more  than  light.  It  is  free  from  tags, 
and  surplus  strings,  and  is  every  way  sightly. 
Bad  condition,  of  course,  is  the  reverse  of 
this.  My  neighbor's  wool  is  sold  for  38a40«- 
say  39c  per  pound — I  get  for  my  light  fleece 
91M,    while  he  gets  for  his'  heavy  fleeoe 


91-95;  in  fact  29c  per  fleece  premium  for 
making  his  wool  heavy,  and  in  bad  condition 
generally.  Wool  growers  will  put  up  their 
wools  light,  and  good  conditioned,  when  it  is 
made  their  interest  to  do  so.  If  two  cents  or 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  is  all  the  value 
light,  good  conditioned  wool  has  over  bad 
conditioned  heavy,  to  the  manufacturer,  he 
mast  content  himself  with  the  heavy — for  the 
grower  can't  afford  a  loss  of  25c  to  dOc  on 
each  fleece,  just  to  tickle  the  pocket  of  his 
customer.  Such  liberality  is  not  found  in  any 
other  class  of  producers,  and  need  not  be 
looked  for  among  wool  growers,  until  manu- 
facturers are  ready  to  furnish  a  No.  1  doeskin 
at  the  same  price  per  yard  as  an  ordinaiv  sat- 
inet.—^. M,  Oarlandf  Chatham,  lu.,  in 
Western  Sural, 


Insect  Life. — All  the  higher  animals,  such 
as  mammals  or  what  are  commonly  called 
"quadrupeds, ''  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
breed  an  indefinite  number  of  times  in  the 
course  of  their  lives.  For  example,  nobody 
expects  that,  because  a  heifer  has  raised  oiie 
calf,  sI'C  is  going  to  die  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
neither  does  a  hen  necessarily  die,  because 
she  has  already  reared  one  brood  of  chickens. 
But  with  insects  the  case  is  quite  different. 
Every  female  insect,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  few  social  species,  such  as  honey-bees 
and  perhaps  ants  and  white  ants  (^Termitea) 

f>erish  in  the  course  of  the  same  season,  after 
aying  their  first  and  only  batch  of  eggs. 
Their  race  is  then  run — (he  goal  is  Uien 
reached — ^and  they  retire  from  the  course,  to 
give  place  to  that  new  generation  of  the  same 
species,  which,  although  it  proceeds  from  their 
loins,  they  are  yet  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  destined  never  to  behold. — Ameriean 
Entomologist. 


Grass  for  Brbbdino  Hogs. — A  writer  in 
the  Western  Rural  says  .* — "A  good  suppbr  of 
grass  for  breeders  is  of  imtold  value.  They 
should  be  put  on  pasture  two  or  three  weeks 
before  breeding  time,  as  it  increases  the  milk 
greatly.  Breeders,  on  a  good  supply  of  grass, 
with  some  com,  will  not  onlv  retain  their  flesh, 
but  grow  continually,  and  be  easily  fattened 
in  the  fall  or  winter,  while  the  pigs  will  be 
large  and  healthy,  and  their  growth  will  not 
be  checked  during  the  winter.  If  breeders, 
with  their  pigs,  are  confined  in  small  yards 
during  the  summer,  and  fed  on  grain  alone,  it 
will  take  two  of  the  former  to  make  a  shadow 
in  the  fall,  whHe  the  latter  will  be  small  and 
poor,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  good  sub- 
jects for  disease." 


—One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and 
the  result  of  a  single  trial  should  not  be  taken  as 
amle.  Writers  for  agricultural  papers,  and  fhr- 
men  generally,  have  much  need  to  remember  this. 
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THX  OTrATTK  APPZtIL 


As  OUT  muket  is  frequently  largely  Bnpplied 
with  western  apples,  many  of  which  are  grown 
in  the  central  and  western  couatiee  of  New 
York,  «e  have  Ihougbt  tLat  some  of  our  read- 
erg  might  Uke  to  eee  an  illuatration  and  de- 
■cription  of  one  of  the  local  fruits  of  that  sec- 
tion. We  therefore  copy  from  the  HuralNoB 
Yorker  the  annexed  cuts  of  a  seedling  apple 
from  Ontario  County.    It  originated  on  the 


Sum  of  J.  W.  Cluk,  Esq.,  of  Uie  town  of  Na- 
ples, N.Y. 

It  is  described  u  a  strong,  vigorous  grower 
forming  a  broad,  open,  spreading  top.  Yonng 
wood  dark  red  brown,  quite  downy  or  moldy. 
Leaf  thick,  broad,  roonJish,  slighdj  oval, 
pointed,  coarsely  serrated.  Fruit  median,  or 
above,  in  size,  globular,  slightly  oblate  in  some 
Color  a  rich  pale  yellow  ground. 
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mostly  overspread,  striped  and  splashed  with 
two  shades  of  rich,  deep,  clear  red ;  the  red 
deepest  at  the  stem  end.  Scattering,  irrega- 
lar  shaped  light  russet  dots  and  traces,  with 
an  occasional  raised  rasset  patch.  Stem  me- 
diam  in  length  and  size.  Cavity  open,  deep, 
acute,  with  five  or  more  lines,  giving  almost 
appearance  as  if  furrowed.  Calyx  small, 
closed  with  erect,  reflezed,  narrow  pointed  seg- 
ments. Basin  narrow,  open,  abrupt,  slightly 
furrowed.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  coarse- 
grained, breaking,  partially  crisp,  moderately 
juicy.  Flavor  pleasant,  mild  sub  acid.  Core 
medium. 


IiSTTXB  FBOM  MB.  BBOWN. 

COBMWALL,  Yt.,  Aug.  16, 1869. 
The  Green  Mountaine.— Lake  Champlain  — Prowrees  In 
art  and  dvl'izition.— iDfluence  of  machintry  on  ibe 
farm  — Graae  crop  in  Addieon  oonnty.—A  Hay>]oad- 
er.— How  oonstraoted,  and  how  it  operateBif— A  new 
mowing  machlbe  and  hoiee  pitchfork. 

Gbmtlembk: — I  have  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  in  this  fertile  and  delightful  region, 
between  the  Green  Mountain  range  on  the 
east,  and  Lake  Champlain  and  the  frowning 
Adirondacks  on  the  west.  I  have  crossed  the 
lake  several  times,  visiting  the  busy  villages 
that  nestle  under  the  gloomy  mountains,  on 
the  New  York  side,  and  have  passed  through 
a  Ion;;  tier  of  towns  which  lie  on  the  flat  lands 
east  of  the  lake  and  stretch  away  up  the  sides 
of  Snake  and  dther  mountains,  that  are  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range.       ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  came  to  mingle  once  more  with  the 
farmers  of  Addison  county ;  to  notice  their 
progress  in  the  great  art  of  agriculture;  to 
see  details  as  well  as  results;  to  louk  at 
their  standing  crops ;  what  cl  anges  have  been 
introduced  in  their  style  of  buildings,  espe- 
cially their  bams,  and  in  the  implements  and 
machines  which  they  employ  in  cultivating  and 
securing  their  crops.  1  think  all  the  changes 
which  i  observed  are  for  the  better ;  they  are 
clear  evidences  of  a  higher  civilization ;  of  an 
intellectual  advancement  and  greater  refine- 
ment. A  true  or  refined  taste  in  the  arts,  in 
the  st}le  of  our  public  buildings,  school  houses 
and  churches,  in  our  dwellings,  and  in  the 
buildings  which  surround  them,  leads  to  an 
intellectual  rt- finement  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  change  the  whole  character  and  condition 
of  a  people.  Five  years  ago  I  visited  quite 
freely  among  these  farmers.    Within  that  time 


many  new  dwellings  have  been  erected,  and 
yet  among  all  that  I  saw  there  is  very  little 
resemblance  between  those  that  were  built 
only  twenty  years  ago,  and  those  erected  with- 
in ^ve  years.  The  outbuildings  share  in  the 
same  progress.  The  bams  are  better,  and  the 
dairy-rooms  have  been  completely  traubform* 
ed.  This  progress  not  only  saves  money,  but 
it  saves  health  and  temper,  which  are  of  still 
more  value.  It  elevates  not  the  individual 
only,  bat  the  whole  ma^s.  Children  grow  up 
under  it  with  more  refinement  of  feeling  and 
manner;  with  less  disposition  for  litigation, 
and  with  a  grace  and  ease  that  gives  to  social 
life  one  of  its  chief  charms. 

In  this  direction,  the  influence  from  the  use 
of  machinery  on  the  farm  is  altogether  un- 
derrated. On  every  farai  I  have  visited  there 
has  been  one  mowing  machine,  and  in  several 
instances  two.  To  this  is  always  added  a 
horse  rake  and  occasionally  a  tedder.  If  a 
man  delves  with  his  hands  from  day  to  day,, 
in  addition  to  the  mental  labor  required  to 
snperintend  his  affairs,  he  must  sooner  or  later 
yield  to  the  strain  npon  his  powers.  It  will 
affect  his  temperament  as  weL  as  his  health, 
until  his  whole  nature  seems  to  have  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  a  bright  and  cheerful  world  to 
him,  and  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  pro- 
gress are  out  of  the  question,  in  that  degree 
in  which  they  ought  to  proceed.  What  cotton 
and  cotton  manufactories  have  done  for  the 
civiliaation  of  the  world,  farm  implements  and 
machinery  are  still  doing.    Both  are  civilizers. 

It  is  a  world  of  grass  in  all  this  region.  I 
have  Witnessed  nothing  like  it  before.  The 
crop  in  Addison  county  is  larger  than  it  has 
been  in  any  former  season.  The  lands  are 
day  and  admirably  adapted  to  this  crop.  I 
have  visited  fields  that  were  never  ploughed^ 
have  been  mowed  more  than  fifty  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  never  manured  where  they  were 
taking  off,  before  my  eyes,  from  a  ton  and  a 
half  to  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  excellent  tim- 
othy and  red  top  hay  1  Scarcely  one  of  the 
farmers  whom  1  have  visited  will  cut  less  than 
seventy-five  tons  of  bay,  and  from  that  all  the 
way  up  to  two  hundred  tons.  In  one  inbtance 
where  some  old  hay  was  left,  the  propnetor 
stated  that  when  all  his  grass  was  cut  he  should 
have  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  in  all. 

Before  the  introdaction  of  the  machinery 
now  in  use,  the  labor  of  ha>ing  required  the 
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aid  of  an  army  of  FreDchmen  from  Canada 
to  assist  in  securing  it.  Nearly  evexy  family 
had  half  a  dozen  or  more,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  subsbtence  department  of  the  region  was 
something  like  that  of  the  descent  of  the  un- 
told millions  of  grasshoppers  upon  it  in  1860. 
They  swept  everything  eatable  before  them, 
and  the  Frenchmen  do  pretty  much  the  same. 

By  the  aid  of  labor-saying  machines  this 
army  is  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  of  its  for- 
mer number,  and  has  altered  the  condition  of 
the  work  in- doors  essentially,  as  well  as  out. 

To  the  valuable  machines  which  I  have 
named,  there  has  recently  been  added  another 
which  I  have  taken  especial  pains  to  see  in 
operation ;  it  is  for  loading  the  hay  by  horse- 
power, after  it  is  sufliciently  dry  and  thrown 
into  winrow.  I  have  seen  it  in  use  at  three 
different  times,  and  on  uneven  as  well  as  even 
ground,  and  everywhere  it  did  the  work  quickly 
and  well.  At  one  of  my  visits  to  see  it,  the 
first  load  wa»  put  on  in  eight  minutes,  the  seo 
ond  in  aeven  and  a  haXf  minutea  and  the  third 
in  seven  minutes.  This  was  done  by  the 
steady,  usual  working  of  the  machine,  and 
without  any  effort  to  do  the  work  in  a  short 
time.  The  bystanders  estimated  the  loads  at 
1500  pounds  each ;  the  wagon,  being  a  short 
one,  would  not  conveniently  take  any  more. 
The  men  ahing  it  stated  that  on  a  previous 
occasion  they  loaced  and  unloaded  eighteen 
loads  in  six  and  a  half  hours^  all  the  loads 
but  the  last  one  being  plactd  upon  stacks  in 
the  field. 

The  loader  is  attached  to  the  hind  end  of 
the  wagon;  stands  perpendicularly;  is  eight 
feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  has  eight 
sole  leather  belts,  each  two  inches  wide,  which 
pass  over  rollt- rs  at  the  top  and  a  cylinder  at 
the  b  ottom .  There  are  fif  let* n  small  iron  spurs 
in  each  of  these  belts,  mhxdi  pick  up  the  hay 
as  the  team,  straddling  the  winrow,  passes 
along,  carrying  it  up  and  roiling  it  over  upon 
the  wagon.  The  whole  of  this  weighs  but  175 
pounds.  It  can  be  attached  or  removed  in 
less  than  five  minu^,  and  can  be  applied  to 
any  wagon.  It  makes  no  noise  while  being 
operated,  adapts  iuelf  to  uneven  surfaces, 
and  is  exceedmgly  simple  in  every  part  of  its 
construction. 

I  had  always  imagined  the  hay  loaders  that 
I  had  read  about  as  being  heavy  and  cumber- 
some contrivances,  hanging  on  to  one  side  of 


the  wagon,  and  requiring  some  human  power 
to  feed  an  endless  apron  that  was  to  carry  the 
hay  along  to  the  cart.  When  I  saw  this  small 
and  light  contrivance,  noiselessly  picking  up 
the  hay  and  conveying  it  to  the  wagon,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  device  had  been 
reached  which  would  complete  the  circle  of 
machines  to  be  used  in  securing  the  most 
important  of  all  our  crops — the  hay  harvest. 

This  machine  was  invented,  and  has  been 
mainly  built  by  Mr.  Nelson  B.  Douglas,  ol 
Cornwall,  Yt.  He  had  it  in  operation  last 
year,  and  has  had  it  in  continual  use  the  pres- 
ent season,  in  order  to  make  such  alterationa 
— if  needed — as  would  bring  it  as  near  pei^ 
ftiction  as  possible.  Only  about  a  dozen  have 
been  built,  and  those  in  use  are  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  who  are  testing  their  merits.  None 
have  been  offered  for  sale.  In  the  West,  and 
wherever  a  large  amount  of  hay  is  to  be  se- 
cured, this  machine  must  take  rank  with  the 
mower,  horse  rake,  tedder  and  horse  pitchfork.* 

There  is  a  very  singular  looking  mowing 
machine  in  thijs  region  invented  and  built  by 
a  Mr.  Newell,  of  Shoreham.  It  has  fewer 
pieces  than  any  other  which  I  have  seen  It  has 
but  two  geared  wheels,  I  think,  each  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  These  are  enclosed  in  a 
ca<<t  iron  cone,  and  just  far  enough  apart  to 
meet  gears  attached  to  the  shafc  which  gives 
motion  to  the  knives.  I  saw  it  in  operation, 
but  not  enough  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits. 

Another  article  which  I  desired  to  see  in 
operation,  was  the  8?iear  Pitchfork;  but  did 
not  find  one  among  the  farmers  whom  I  was 
visiting.     It  was  spoken  of  highly. 

My  notes  are  not  exhausted,  but  the  length 
of  my  letter  suggests  that  I  had  better  defer 
speaking  of  some  other  items  of  Vermont 
farming  until  another  time.  So  I  am,  very 
truly,  yours,  Simon  Brown. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Building  Hat-mows.— The  Ohio  Farmer  says 
that  where  hay- forks  are  not  used,  much  bard  la- 
bor may  be  saved,  and  other  advantages  gained,  by 
baildiog  up  either  the  right  or  left  end  of  the  hay- 
mow first.  One  half  of  the  mow  being  higher  than 
the  other,  the  top  of  the  load  may  be  thrown  on 
the  highest  part  and  the  balance  on  the  lower.  Be- 
ing carried  up  separately,  there  will  be  a  seam  be- 
tween the  two  parts  by  which  the  heat,  always  the 
greatest  in  the  centre  of  the  mow,  will  escape,  and 
I  then  in  feeding  out  there  will  be  no  need  of  using 
1  the  hay -knife  to  make  a  division  of  the  mow. 
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WHAT  IS  A  OOOD  OOW. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  nambci  of  the  QcUaxy 
gives  the  following  general  hioU  regardiDg  the 
Belection  ol  a  good  cow  for  milk  prodocing 

First.  Health,  good  coaatittition  or  diges- 
tive aDp&ratus,  for  which  we  reqnire  a  caps- 
cioiu  oeUy.  Second.  Th«I  the  largest  poui 
ble  development  of  tba  animal  shall  I  e  be- 
hind, in  the  ndder  and  parts  adjacent.  A 
good  cow  is  likely  to  be  wedge  shaped,  of 
which  the  head  is  the  smaller  end.  Big  heads, 
or  boms,  orsbonlders  arenotdesir«d,l>ecaii>e 
the;  have  to  be  nourished  bj  the  food.  But 
these  are  indispensable :  a  large  bag,  and  hiad- 

rarters  to  lupport  and  miuiater  to  it.  What 
our  milkmen  look  for  in  aelecling  milk  giv- 
iiw  cows  ?  The  Brat  appearance,  to  a  jadge, 
wUl  coDve}'  an  iin[H«iiion  aa  to  the  health  of 
constitution  of  the  cow.  He  wiU  uk,  also,  a 
bonf  frame,  one  that  does  not  steal  the  fat 
from  the  milk;  and  he  will  feel  the  skin,  to 
6ad  it  flexible  uid  covered  with  close  softish 
bair ;  be  will  aak  for  good  litng  mom.  a  capa- 
cious belly,  a  wide  rump  and  well  developed 
bag,  covered  with  soft  nair.  Extending  from 
this  bag  forward,  he  will  be  desirous  to  lee 
prominent  the  tiro  great  veioa  which  lose 
tiiemselvet  in  the  belly ;  and  on  the  back  of 
the  udder  he  will  look  for  many  well-defined 
branching  reins.  Then  comee  Goenon's 
"milk-mirror,"  which  i*  a  broad  atrip  of  hair 
Tunnieg  ap  from  the  udder  to  the  vulva,  which 
be  considered  the  one  thing  needful ;  but 
whivh  has  not,  in  this  country,  been  found  an 
bfallible  t«at,  though  it  is  a  good  one.    ^' 


additi 
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Look 


—A  corretpondsnt  of  tbe  Prairit  Farmtr  writes : 
"That  bags  toay  be  kept  from  peas,  IT  bafbre  plant- 
ing (hey  are  soaked  for  two  or  three  days  to  cold 
water.  Be  sure  that  there  are  no  baggy  peas  abont 
the  premises  and  yon  will  raise  «•  good  peas,  and 
as  free  ftom  bugs,  as  than  seed  that  Is  freth  from 


THU  AJfHS^BT  TBIAIa  Qf  IICPLII- 

HSMTB. 
The  committees  of  ezaminatioti  at  the  trial 
of  Mowers,  Tedders,  Horee-rakei,  &a.,  held  by 
the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  at  Am- 
herst, Maas.,  last  Jdm,  baTe  jott  (Aog.  7.) 
published  tbeirreport.  Thebalkof  Uiei«poit 
eonsbla  of  detailed  deicriptioiM  of  tbe  mt- 
eral  machines  foniiabed  by  their  builden  or 
proprietors.  From  a  table  beaded  "Scbednle 
of  Dimenaioni,  Record  of  Trial,  Test  of 
Draft,  Ac.,  of  Uowers"  ws  make  the  follow- 
ing abatiaot  of  tbe  statistics  of  tbe  nachines 
which  took  tbe  gold  and  silver  medala; — 
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After  giving  an  account  of  the  trial,  the 
sabstance  of  which  was  published  in  the  Far- 
mer at  the  time  it  waa  held,  and  the  descrip- 
tioDs  of  the  machines  above  alluded  to,  the 
committee  make  the  following  brief  and  rather 
nnsati&factorj  report,  and  announcement  of 
premrams  on  mowing  machines  :— 

In  examining  the  mowers  on  trial,  certain  me- 
chanical differences  of  a  radical  nature  were  dis- 
covered, which  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
Three  mowers  were  constrocted  on  the  principle 
of  the  cutter  bar  on  a  line  of  the  axle.  These  are 
the  Granite  State,  Perry  and  American.  T^o 
machines  had  the  cutter  bar  in  the  rear  of  the 
axle.  TheseweretheJEtna  and  the  World's.  The 
remaining  machines  had  the  cutter  bar  in  fh>nt  of 
the  axle.  The  committee  would  caU  the  attention 
of  parties  interested  in  mowers  to  these  important 
differences,  and  would  refer  to  the  table  tor  the 
comparative  weight  and  draft  of  the«e  various 
classes  of  machines,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  their 
work,  and  their  adaptation  to  mowing  uneven  sur- 
faces, and  overcoming  obstacles. 

Another  principle  by  which  the  cutter  bar  can 
be  rotated  on  its  axis  so  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  different  kinds  of  grass,  is  also  worthy  of  care- 
fhl  consideration.  References  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  machines  will  show  in  what  instance  this 
principle  has  been  adopted,  and  the  table  will  show 
the  results  of  its  operation  when  applied. 

The  committee  have  been  governtd  in  making 
their  awards,  by  the  recotd  establi^hed  by  figures 
at  the  trial,  considering  also  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  points  made  prominent  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  by  those  figures.  They  have  also  con- 
sidered that  the  award  to  any  special  machine,  is  a 
recognition  of  all  the  machines  of  that  patent. 

In  classifying  the  machines  as  they  have  done, 
they  have  recognized  the  fact  that  improvements 
have  been  going  on  so  rapidly  in  the  conbtruction 
of  mowers,  that  more  than  one  have  reached  their 
highest  point ;  not  forgetting,  however,  that  in  the 
future  some  one  of  the  flr&t  class  may  advance  be- 
yond its  associates  in  that  cla^s.  They  have  en- 
deavon  d  to  accept  the  existing  state  of  things 
and  they  will  look  with  interest  for  future  im- 
provements and  changes. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  on  mowers,  they 
passed  tb'j  following  vote,  viz. : 

Voted,  That  in  comparing  notes  and  figures  for 
deciding  the  quality  of  mowers  on  trial  at  Am- 
herst, it  is  found  that  many  of  the  machines  are  so 
nearly  equal  to  each  other,  that  a  clasbiflcation  is 
deemed  Just  and  proper;  and  in  view  of  this  the 
committee  make  the  following  awards  :— 

First  Premiums. 

The  Society's  Gold  Medal  to^ 

The  FvTTj  Mower,  entered  by  Alvtai  Hastings,  of 
PaJner,  Mum. 

The  Buckeye  Mower  No.  8,  entered  by  A.  B.  Barnard, 
Weei  Ft  <  oh  burg,  Maee. 

The  American  Mower,  entered  by  Z.  Obaffee,  Provi- 
deooe,  B  L 

The  Clipper  Mower,  No.  S,  entered  by  Beloher,  Tay- 
lor ft  Oo  , «  !bleopv«  Falls,  Maas  ,  and 

The  Kniffm  Mower,  antered  by  O.  Orlffln,  Agt., 
Woroeausr,  Maaa. 

Seoond  Fremtnma. 

They  award  the  Bociety'a  Silver  Medal  to— 

The  OrMDlte  tttaie  Mower,  entered  by  Newhall  ft 
Stebuina,  Hinadaie,  N.  H. 

The  Advauce  Mower,  entered  by  T.  Nlbhwlts,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

The  Union  Mower,  entered  by  Alsima  Brown,  of 
Woreealer.  Ma»s'. 

Tbe  ifiitgla  Howler,  entered  by  H.  J.  Harrington  ft 
Oo.,  VhIu  y  P  .lis,  N .  Y.,  and 

The  JSuia  Muwer»  entered  by  L.  M.  Hogs,  Salaai«  O.  I 


Tliitd  Fromtoma. 

Tboy  award  the  Boeiety'a  Diploma  to— 

The  Younff  Wanftr  Mower,  entered  by  F.  Braraer, 
Little  Faila,  N,  T. 

'ihe  World'a  Mower,  entered  by  S.  Ball  ft  Go.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Th«)1£nreka  Mower,  entered  by  Wllber,  Btevena  fc 
0> ,  Poochkeepale,  N.  Y, 

The  B  'inlngton  Mower,  entered  by  0.  M.  Wllbnr, 
moo,  N.  Y. 

Class  2— One  Horse  Mowers. 

They  award  to  One  Horae  Mowers  the  following  pre- 
ulnma:— 

let  Premiam.  Bociety'a  Gold  Medal  to  the  BncVeye 
One  Horee  Mower,  entered  by  A.  B.  Barnard,  W<!et 
Fitehbnrg,  Maaa. 

Sd  Fremlam.  floelety'a  Stiver  Modal  to  the  Granite 
State  i  >De  Horte  Mower,  entered  by  Nvwbail  9l  Bteb- 
bina,  HtDBditle,  N.  H. 

8d  Premlom.  Sodety'a  Diploma  to  the  KDlffon  Ona 
Horse  Mower,  entered  by  O.  Griffin,  Worcester,  Mnaa. 


The  committee  make  the  following  awards 
of  premiums  on'  horse- rakes : — 

1st  premium,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  the 
Bay  State  Rake,  entered  by  A.  B.  Barnard,  West 
Pitchburg. 

2d  premium.  Society's  Diploma  to  Warner's 
Sulky  Revolving  Rake,  entered  by  H.  N.  Tracy, 
Essex,  Vt. 

And  they  also  award  to  Streeter's  Horse  Rake, 
the  Society's  Diploma. 

Hay  Tedders. 
The  conunittee  sfter  stating  the  claims  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  several  Tedders,  and 
giving  their  draft  as  ascertained  by  a  common 
dynamometer,  as  follows : 

Bnlltrd'a 176  fte. 

Atiantio    ••••••. • Ift'lbe. 

Ameriean  • ...190  fee. 

make  the  following   annoimoement   of  pr^ 
miums : — 

1st  Premium,  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  the 
American  Hay  Tedder,  entered  by  the  Ames  Plow 
Company. 

2d  Premium,  Society's  Diploma  to  the  Atlantic 
Tedder,  entered  by  A.  B.  Barnard,  West  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  And  they  also  award  a  Diploma  to 
BuUard's  Tedder,*- the  Society's  Diploma. 

Haj  Forks. 
Raymand*s  Elevator  was  the  only  one  ex- 
hibited.   It  received  the  Society^s  Diploma. 


▲  FIVB  71XI.D  OF  OATB. 

The  oat  and  rye  crops  this  year,  appear  to 
ns,  as  they  stand  in  the  field,  to  be  better  than 
we  have  ever  seen  them  before.  Unless  the 
stone  walls  that  enclose  them  are  unusually 
high,  the  crops  do  not  have  to  get  on  tip-toe 
to  look  over  them. 

On  a  field  of  four  acres  in  the  town  of  Ac- 
ton, on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Samobl  Hosmeb, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  a  day 
or  two  sinoe,  sbgle  plants  were  fonnd  meaa- 
nring  nearly  nxfeti  in  height !  The  heads  of 
grain  bore  a  fair  proportion  to  the  stems. 
The  average  height  of  the  stems  throughoot 
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the  field  maBt  have  been  very  nearly  four  feet ! 
The  oats  are  of  the  Norway  variety.  On 
coanting  the  number  of  grains  on  each  of  three 
heads,  one  was  found  to  contain  75,  another 
79,  and  the  third  90  grains.  Counting  the 
grains  on  three  of  the  finest  heads  that  oonld 
be  found  in  a  field  of  common  oats,  there 
were  found  on  the  first,  23,  the  second,  25  and 
the  third,  26  grains. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  oats  are  a  poor 
crop  to  seed  down  land  with ;  that  they  occupy 
the  land  too  much,  both  by  their  roots  and 
their  shade.  In  our  practice,  however,  we 
have  never  succeeded  better  with  any  other 
crop.  We  gave  special  attention  to  this  point 
in  examining  Mr.  Hosmer^s  fields,  and  found 
as  handsome  a  "catch^^  of  both  clover  and 
herdsgrass  as  we  ever  saw,  notwithstanding 
the  very  heavy  crop  of  oats  standing  on  the 
ground.  We  understood  him  to  favor  the  use 
of  oats  as  a  crop,  when  seeding  land  to  grass. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  H.^8  farm,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
spend  more  time  on  it  at  some  future  day. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received 
a  single  stool  of  the  same  variety  of  oats  from 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Gborge  Bbooks,  of  Con- 
cord. The  stool  before  us  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  sprung  from  a  single  oat,  and 
yet  the  head  contains,  according  to  Mr. 
Brookes  counting, — one  ihotuand  and  seven 
hundred  ditiinci  grains  !  On  a  piece  of  Nova 
Scotia  oats,  the  average  grains  on  a  head  were 
only  about  27.  He  states  that  the  ''catch**  of 
grass  seed  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  he 
ever  saw;  the  herdsgrass  standing  about  a 
foot  high  all  over  the  field,  and  the  clover, 
sowed  at  the  same  time,  thick  and  laznriant. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  treatment  of  a  luge, 
fat  cow  which  began  to  have  symptoms  of 
milk  fever,  on  the  second  day  after  dropping 
her  calf.  Her  milk  stopped,  she  breathed 
hurriedly,  and  her  flesh  trembled.  She  grew 
rapidly  worse.  I  gave  her  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil,  and  then  threw  over  her  a  linen  horse- 
blanket  that  I  kept  constantly  dripping  wet 
with  cold  spring  water.  In  about  two  hours 
after  the  Joirst  dose  of  oil  I  repeated  it,  and 
continued  the  use  of  the  water.  I  was  up  with 
her  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  next  day  I 
continued  the  use  of  the  water,  but  used  less, 
as  the  heat  of  the  body  seemed  to  subside. 
At  night  she  ivas  able  to  stand,  and  her  nulk 


began  to  flow.  In  a  few  days  she  was  well 
and  had  no  further  trouble.  While  she  was 
sick  I  gave  her  what  water  she  would  take, 
though  at  first  I  gave  it  warm.  Uer  physic 
opf^rated  freely. 

On  this  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  re- 
marks, '*oold  water  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
best  remedies  that  can  be  used  in  cases  of 
milk  fever,  and  the  most  natural,  for  cows  will 
often  seek  streams  or  springs  when  fir.^  t  at- 
tacked, and  lie  in  the  water  until  re<>tort:d.  It 
is  nevertheless  important  to  exerciAC  care  in 
the  use  of  cold  water,  for  although  ot  great 
potency  in  the  early  stages  of  Urn  disease,  it  is 
fdtal  if  applied  freely  after  the  animal  has  lost 
her  vital  energy." 


For  tkt  New  EnglaAtt  Farmer, 
WHBBB   BHALIi  I  liOCATBP 

This  question  is,  without  doubt,  a  fruitful 
theme  for  discussion  at  many  a  fireside  where 
the  Farmer  is  a  regular  visitor ;  for  it  has 
been  constantly  agitated  for  many  years  past. 
It  is  heard  in  private  conversation,  is  seen  in 
the  papers ;  it  is  put  by  friend  to  friend,  by 
stranger  to  the  stranger.  The  press  teems 
with  articles  in  one  form  or  another  tending  to 
help  decide  it ;  and  will  you,  Messrs.  Editors, 
permit  me  to  add  to  such  contributions  by  call- 
ing the  attention-  of  your  readers,  contem- 
plating an  early  removal,  to  a  county  where 
good  farms  can  be  bought  cheap  P 

It  is  in  one  of  the  older  States,  lies  upon 
the  sea  shore,  and  has  long  been  settled.  Its 
surface  presents  an  ever  vaiyin^  succession  of 
plain,  hul  and  dale  It  is  well  watered  by 
rivers,  brooks  and  springs.  Every  town  has 
its  pond  or  ponds  of  a  size  which,  in  the  old 
world,  would  be  called  lakes,  with  some  roman- 
tic name.  The  scenery  is  everywhere  pleas- 
ant and  attractive — and  around  some  of  these 
lakes,  by  the  rivers  and  along  the  rock-bound 
coast  it  is  picturesque  and  beantiful.  With 
this  great  diversity  of  scenery,  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  displaying  an  equally  varied 
st}le  of  rural  embelishment,  and  where  the 
hand  of  man  has  adorned  his  home  according 
to  the  best  rules  of  landscape  gardening,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  this  counuy  more  cozy  and 
attractive  residences. 

The  county  embraces  a  large  variety  of  soils, 
which  are  so  intermixed,  that  three  and  four 
kinds  are  of^  found  upon  the  same  farm. 
Their  general  character  is  good.  They  are 
rather  hard  to  be  worked,  but  are  retentive  of 
manure  and  seldom  fail  to  repay  well  directed 
labor.  Only  the  light  lands,  or  those  easily 
worked,  have  been  impoverished.  The  wet 
lands  of  which  there  is  a  large  area  in  the 
runs,  meadows,  marshes  and  peat  bogs,  are 
richer  than  when  the  first  settlers  begun  to 
clear  up  their  farms.  It  is  cmly  within  a  few 
years  that  the  subjugation  of  these  lands  com- 
menced in  earnest.  It  requires  but  little  en- 
ghieering  skill  and  outlay,  to  relieve  them  of 
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their  surploa  of  water  and  render  them  bighly 
prodactivc.  This  variety  of  soils  enables  tira 
tiller  to  cultivate  as  many  dilSetent  crops  as  it 
is  expedient  for  one  man  to  do.  An  entire 
failure  of  crops  from  frost,  drought,  blight, 
overflows,  &c.,  rarely  or  never  happen,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  some  parts  of  our  coontry, 
possessing  a  richer  soil  and  a  genial  climate. 

There  are  no  toll  bridges ;  no  toll  gates  or 
plank  roads.  Every  town  is  crossed  once  by 
a  railroad  and  many  iwice.  Only  a  part  of 
the  expense  of  keeping  common  roads  in  re- 
pair falls  upon  farmerd,  as  there  is  so  much 
tax  paying  property  of  other  descriptions. 
The  social,  educational  and  religious  privileges 
are  all  that  can  be  expected  in  a  long  estab- 
lished community  in  a  State  that  intends  to  be 
in  the  first  rank  m  intellectoal  and  moral  pro- 
gress. 

But  the  chief  advantage  is  the  ready,  home 
cash  markets.  There  are  already  in  the  coun- 
ty four  cities,  and  one  or  two  more  prospec- 
tive. These  are  situated  along  its  borders 
and  large,  towns  and  flourishing  villages  so 
intervene,  that  few  farms  are  more  than  six  or 
seven  miles  from  market.  Thus  farmers  can 
reach  the  consumer  directly,  and  the  profits  of 
middle  men  be  secured  to  themselves.  Here 
are  quick  sales  for  all  that  is  raised,  for  the 
county  is  a  large  importer  of  provisions.  The 
net  products  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  acres 
above  what  is  raised  within  its  own  limits  are 
annually  consumed ;  and  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  is  requiring  more  and  more 
every  year.  The  consumption  bein^  greater 
than  the  production,  the  county  is  in  a  sure 
way  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  its  land,  if 
a  judicious  use  be  made  of  the  waste  materials. 
Beside  the  fertilizers  that  oan  be  obtained  in 
villages  and  ci  ies,  at  the  paper  and  woolen 
mills,  soap  work,  tanneries  and  other  manu- 
factories, there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply in  bogs,  peat  meadows,  marshes  and  along 
the  sea  shore. 

In  the  midst  of  these  advantages  there  are 
many  farms  for  sale  at  thirty  to  seventy-five 
dollars  per  acre  including  all  improvements. 
And  here  are  excellent  opportunities  for  men 
with  small  means  to  purchase  the  lower  priced 
farms.  The  titles  are  sure ;  terms  of  pay- 
ment very  easy ;  the  land  well  enclosed,  gen- 
erally with  stone  wall ;  fruit  trees  already  in 
bearing  condition;  wood  enough  for  home 
consumption,  if  not,  coal  can  be  had  at  sea 
board  prices ;  buildings  comfortable,  far  bet- 
ter than  the  houses  of  the  settlers  of  the  South 
and  West ;  the  farms  are  not  worn  out,  but 
simplv  run  down.  The  purchaser  can  devote 
his  whole  energy  to  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  his  land  to  produce  and  sell  in 
markets  where  produce  averages  higher  prices 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept the  gold  regions,  and  buy  his  groceries, 
dry  goods,  hardware,  &c.,  at  lower  rates  than 
he  can  in  the  valley  of  the  Misssissippi.    If 


he  will  only  practice  voluntarily  a  part  of  the 
self  denial  which  he  must  from  necessity  sub- 
mit to  in  a  new  country,  he  can  speedily  pay 
for  bis  farm ;  while  from  the  first,  he  and  hia 
family  can  mjoy  comforts  and  pleasures,  which 
would  require  years  of  toil  and  privations  to 
attain  in  a  sparsely  settled  district  of  the  South 
or  West.  No  experienced  person  will  advise 
a  farmer  to  emigrate  to  the  South  without 
considerable  capital;  and  land  at  the  West 
with  improvements  and  near  markets  com- 
mands hieh  prices ;  and  it  will  cobt  more  to 
buy  new  land  and  put  upon  it  buildings  and 
other  requisites  to  a  good  farm,  than  to  buy 
farms  here  with  all  modem  improvements,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  is  lost  by  years  of  patient 
waiting  for  the  means  to  get  them. 

But  some  one  may  say,  is  it  not  a  discredit 
to  a  loca'ity  to  have  many  farms  for  saleP  If 
the  desire  to  sell  arose  entirely  from  the  un- 
profitableness of  the  business  or  the  unhealthy 
character  of  the  climate,  it  would  be  so.  The 
truth  is  agriculture  is  not  really  popular  with 
the  young  men  and  women;  they  seem  to 
have  a  greater  love  for  trade ;  the  mechanic 
arts  and  city  life,  rather  than  for  the  farm. 
Agriculture  is  an  old  story,  and  a  (low  means 
of  acquirinor  wealth  and  position,  while  man- 
ufacturing is  something  new  and  has  paid  re- 
markably well.  Many  who  leflb  the  farm  to 
engage  in  it  have  quickly  acquired  a  com- 
petency. This  creates  a  discontented  feeling 
with  those  who  remain  at  home.  They  wish 
to  go  somewhere  and  do  something  different 
from  what  their  fathers  are  doing.  Not  a  few 
have  gone  to  the  West  for  a  change,  and  with- 
out really  knowing  how  well  they  might  do  in 
their  own  county.  Hence  many  old  farmers 
are  lefl  alone  without  sons  pr  sons-in-law  who 
want  the  farm.  Such,  of  course  will  be  sold 
at  the  first  opportunity.  This  cause  largely 
increases  the  number  offered  for  sale  through 
the  common  order  of  events. 

I  have  thus  briefly  pointed  out  some  of  the 
advantages  of  Essex  County,  Mass.;  and 
what  has  been  said  of  it,  may  in  the  main  be 
aflirmed  of  scores  of  other  counties  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  idea  that  a  farmer  in- 
variably improves  his  circumstances  by  locat- 
ing in  a  new  country  is  deceptive ;  it  has  been 
carried  to  an  extreme.  Grolden  opportunities 
about  home  are  overlooked  in  the  eagemese 
to  find  something  better  in  the  far  off  dis- 
tance. Thousands  of  desirable  farms  can  be 
bought  in  the  sea  board  States  for  less  than 
present  coat  of  fencing  and  buildings.  K  the 
same  amount  of  eneigy,  diligent  study  and 
money  expended  in  searching  for  a  good  loca- 
tion in  some  distant  State,  with  the  industry, 
patience  and  self  denial  in  establishing  a  com- 
fortable home  upon  it,  were  displayed  here, 
purchasers  would  quickly  find  themselves  the 
independent  owners  of  profitable  farms.  The 
fallacy  of  the^  doctrine,  promulgated  with  the 
rapid  extension  of  railroads,   that  distance 
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from  market  19  of  little  account,  will  ere  long 
be  dearly  proved  to  all,  and  it  will  be  «een 
that  it  u  an  important  consideration  to  be 
located  near  great  markets  of  consamption 
and  exportation,  even  though  the  soil  does  not 
possess  the  yir^n  fertilitj  of  prairie  land. 
Lawrence f  Maes.,  Auq,t  18(59.     M.  s.  t. 


JFor  the  Ntw  EngUmd  Farmer, 

rara  AND  OOAB8B  WOOL. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  a  namber  of  far- 
mers who  have  written  to  me  making  inquiries 
in  relation  to  the  proper  method  of  breeding 
and  feeding,  of  buying  and  selling,  both  sheep 
and  wool,-*in  short,  my  whole  experience  for 
the  last  thirty  years  in  this  branch  of  farm 
stock,  I  have  concluded,  with  your  consent,  to 
reply  through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

In  the  spring  of  1834, 1  bought  the  farm  on 
which  I  now  live,  and  stocked  it  with  Merino 
(heep,  expecting  to  pay  for  it  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  flock.  1  spared  no  pains  in  im- 
proving my  flock  until  my  farm  was  fully 
stocked  with  a  most  beatitifitl  flock  of  large, 
fine  young  sheep  at  a  cost  of  about  three  dol- 
lars per  head.  My  first  clip  of  wool  sold  read- 
ily at  sixty-five  cents  per  pound  and  my  Iambs 
were  worth  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  each. 

Had  these  prices  continued,  raising  wool 
and  lambs  would  have  been,  for  those  times, 
a  fair  business.  About  this  time  South  Garo  - 
Una  doubled  her  fist  and  shaking  it  in  Uncle 
Sam^s  face  declared  that  unless  he  would  hoist 
his  gates  to  foreign  importations  his  kingdom 
should  speedily  come  to  an  end.  So  the  Grov- 
emment  adopted  the  Clay  compromise.  Un- 
der thid  compromise  the  price  of  fine  wool 
from  this  same  flock  of  sheep,  went  down  from 
sixty- five  to  twentv-nine  cents  a  pound. 

After  a  loss  of  five  years^  time  (and  the 
most  important  five  years  of  my  life)  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  stop  raising  fine  wool.  1 
sold  nearly  my  whole  flock  except  enough  for 
an  experiment  in  crossing  with  long  wools.  I 
then  bought  a  veiy  superior  Gotswold  buck 
lamb  and  a  very  nice  pair  of  Gotswold  year- 
ling ewes,  and  this  cross  was  the  commence- 
ment of  my  breeding  Gotswold  sheep.  Gross- 
ing the  Gotswolds  on  the  Merinos  has  beenat^ 
tended  with  very  fine  results.  I  occasionally 
added  to  my  number  of  pure  bloods,  until  I 
had  a  flock  of  tvi^nty  or  thirty.  I  sold  the 
products  of  one  of  the  first  two  sheep  I  bought 
for  fifty  dollars  for  one  year,  besides  the  fleece, 
and  the  descendants  from  them  have  been  as 
good  as  I  have  ever  raised.  I  have  often  sold 
the  income  of  a  single  Gotswold  sheep  for 
more  clear  money  than  I  have  ever  realized 
from  a  cow. 

In  regard  to  their  propensities  for  rambling, 
I  can  say  truly  that  there  is  no  breed  of  sheep 
more  quiet  or  orderly,  if  kept  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  oth- 
erwise, for,  what  hoidway  would  sheep  weigh- 


ing one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  ^hy 
make  in  jumping  over  a  tail  fence  ?  A  sheep 
of  this  breed  weighing  two  hundred  pounds 
would  sooner  starve  tmm  jump  over  a  four  rail 
fence. 

In  a  recent  tour  to  Vermont  I  noticed  that 
the  pastures  on  some  of  the  farms  were  liter- 
ally black  with  Merino  sheep,  and  the  all-im- 
portant tfnestion  with  the  farmer  is,  what  shall 
we  do  with  them  P  To  raise  fine  wool  at  the 
present  prices  does  not  pay.  '*We  are  ciis- 
gusted  with  keeping  fine  wooled  sheep.^'  I 
am  often  asked  now  will  it  do  to  cross  them 
with  long  wools ;  and  here  again  I  can  only 
give  my  own  experience  and  observation. 

We  will  suppose  a  farm  of  four  hundred 
acres  fully  stocked  with  fine  sheep  and  those 
not  of  veiT  lirge  size.  If  the  weight  of  the 
whole  flock  was  in  half  the  number  of  sheep 
it  would  be  easv  to  decide.  I  should  say  by 
all  means  breed  them  to  fuU  blood  Gotswold 
bucks;  send  the  buck  lambs  to  the  butcher 
and  keep  the  ewe  for  breeding  purposes. 
Give  them  the  best  possible  chance  at  feed, 
both  summer  and  winter,  and  the  lambs  by  the 
middle  of  August  should  weigh  fift;^  to  sixty 
pounds  and  sell  in  the  market  for  eieht  cents 
a  pound  which  would  be  about  four  dollars  or 
$4.50  per  head,  which,  added  to  the  price 
of  the  fleece,  would  make  a  fair  income  from 
a  sheep.  Suppose  the  fleece  to  weigh  five 
pounds,  aad  to  sell  at  forty-four  cents  per 
pound,  the  fleece  would  then  bring  two  dollars 
and  twenty  cents.  Add  to  this  the  price  of 
the  lamb,  at  four  dollars,  and  we  have  an  in* 
come  of  six'  dollars  and  twenty  cents  as  the 
income  of  a  sheep. 

But  with  a  farm  fully  stocked  with  sheep  we 
cannot  obtain  this  result,  so  it  will  become 
necessary  to  reduce  the  flock  one- half,  or 
more  than  one-half  would  be  better.  But  how 
is  this  reduction  to  be  made  without  loss  ?  I 
answer  that,  if  the  first  cost  of  the  flock  was 
more  than  their  present  value,  it  cannot  be 
done ;  but  there  is  the  choice  of  losine  now 
or  of  keeping  on  increasing  the  flock  and 
makinff  a  greater  loss  hereafter.  But  the  loss 
in  nninbers  should  be  made  up  by  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  remainder  of  the  flock. 
Raising  market  lambs  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  fine  wool  is  a  paying  business. 
But  the  sheep  of  Vermont,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  too  large  in  numbers  and  too  small  in  size. 
A  single  cross  with  the  GotswoMs  of  large 
growth  will  very  much  increase  their  weight 
and  produce  a  sheep  well  adapted  to  raising 
wool  and  market  lambs. 

But  all  at  once,  while  the  breeders  of  fine- 
wooled  sheep  are  making  arrangements  to 
change  their  flocks  somewhat  to  meet  a  de- 
mand for  long  wool,  the  merchants  of  Boston 
send  a  petition  to  Gon^jress  for  the  re-estab- 
lishdient  of  the  Ganadian  reciprocity  treaty. 
Farmers  should  oppose  this  measure,  as  they 
are  perfectly  able  to  suf^ly  our  manufacturers 
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with  coarse  wool,  and  will  soon  do  so  at  fair 
prices,  if  they  are  allowed  a  fair  chance. 

T.  L.  Habt. 
West  Cornwall,  Ct.n  1869. 


BEMOVINO  HONXY^BOXBS  FBOU 

HIVES. 

Supposing  that  the  reader  has  hiiies  of  the 
most  approved  patterns,  and  has  placed  the 
honey- boxes  upon  them  at  the  proper  time^  I 
propose  to  give  a  few  directions  as  to  the  best 
way  of  removing  them  when  filled.  It  is 
never  good  policy  to  destroy  a  single  bee  when 
it  can  be  avoided,  and  especially  m  the  honey- 
harvest,  when  every  bee  is  required  to  gather 
the  produce  of  the  flowers.  Careless  apiari- 
ans are  very  apt  to  destroy  bees  unnecessarily, 
while  obtaining  surplus  honey.  Where  hives 
are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  its  use,  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron  or  tin,  to  slide  under  the 
Dox  to  be  taken  off,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bees 
from  below  from  flyins  out  when  the  box  is 
removed,  is  very  handy.  Smoke  of  some 
kind,  (either  tobacco,  rags  or  wood,  will  an- 
swer the  purpose,)  and  should  always  be  used 
to  quiet  the  bees,  and  prevent  them  from 
stinging  the  operator.  A  little  blown  under 
the  box  as  it  is  lifced  from  the  hive  will  cause 
the  bees  to  be  very  peaceable  and  harmless. 
As  soon  as  a  box  is  removed,  an  empty  one 
should  be  put  on,  for  if  it  be  delayed,  the  bee 
keeper  will  often  lose  the  best  of  the  harvest, 
for  a  few  days  in  the  height  of  the  honey  sea- 
son, are  often  of  more  value  than  weeks  after- 
wards would  be. 

The  best  method  I  have  ever  tried,  and  the 
one  recommended  by  Mrs.  Tupper  of  Iowa, 
for  driving  the  bees  from  the  boxes,  is  to  take 
them  off  just  before  night  and  place  them  upon 
a  table  after  supper.  They  should  be  in- 
verted, and  several  of  them  can  be  placed 
side  by  side,  and  a  box  of  some  kind  turned 
over  them,  which  is  just  large  enough  to 
cover  the  entrances  to  the  caps.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  bees  will  be  found  clustered  together, 
when  they  can  be  set  out  of  doors  and  allowed 
to  seek  their  own  hives.  Or,  if  it  is  preferred, 
each  set  of  boxes  may  be  numbered,  and  kept 
separate  from  others,  and  the  bees  emptied  in 
front  of  the  hive  from  which  they  were  taken. 
The  chief  advantage  this  plan  possesses  over 
others,  is  that  it  prevents  the  jarring  of  the 
boxes,  which  in  warm  weather,  when  the 
comb  is  tender,  often  does  serious  injury  to 
the  honey,  both  in  appearance  and  value. — 
Eural  American. 


TBAININa  HOB81B8  TO  BB  8A1^ 

It  is  easy  to  train  a  horse  not  to  be  danger- 
ous. It  is  easy,  but  it  requires  patience  and 
good  sense  in  the  trainer,  and  good  sense  in 
the  colt  too.  Some  colts  are  natural  fools  and 
can  never  have  sense  trained  into  them.  It  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  train  a  young  horse  to  be 


gentle  and  quiet  ander  almost  any  cireom- 
stances ;  and  if  something  unusual  should  tei^ 
rify  him,  he  would  run  to  his  master  sooner 
than  run  away  from  him.  A  horse  properly 
trained  will  alw»ys  look  to  the  rider  or  driver 
in  the  time  of  fright,  for  protection ;  and  in* 
stead  of  kicking  and  tearing  everything  to 
pieces,  when  scared,  he  will,  when  he  sees  yoa 
standing  by  him,  and  feels  your  hand  on  his 
head  or  on  the  rein,  put  his  trust  in  you,  and 
regard  you  as  his  only  hope  in  time  of  danger. 

This  was  often  illustrated  durinz  the  war. 
All  who  served  in  the  cavalry  or  artillery  force 
have  seen  how  terribly  frightened  a  horse  ap- 
peared the  moment  his  rider  tumbled  from  the 
saddle.  It  mattered  not  how  loud  tlie  thun- 
der of  the  guns  roared  in  battle,  nor  how 
great  the  confusion  in  the  hour  of  deadly 
strife — ^the  horse  seemed  unconscioos  of  dan* 
ger  until  left  alone,  without  a  rider  or  atten* 
dant.  The  moment  the  rider^s  hold  was  re- 
leased and  the  steed  found  himself  separated 
from  the  one  he  was  trained  to  regard  as  his 
protector,  that  moment  he  became  furiously 
wild,  and  would  begin  to  neigh  and  run  in 
every  direction,  oftentimes  pressing  into  the 
group  in  the  front  rank,  seeming  to  find  com- 
fort by  rubbing  his  sides  against  the  legs  of 
the  riders  of  other  horses. 

Every  farmer  who  raises  colts,  could,  with 
a  little  care,  make  them  familiar  with  the  sad- 
dle and  harness  on  their  back  or  under  their 
belly,  and  also  teach  them  to  hold  back  a  car- 
riage on  a  down  hill  grade,  by  bracing  their 
hips  against  it.  A  horse  taught  in  thit  way, 
would  not  be  scared  if  the  rotten  breast-strap 
should  give  way  or  the  pole  break,  and  let  the 
carriage  against  him. 

Educated  horses  will  always  be  saleable  and 
bring  a  paying  price.  A  really  serviceable 
and  valuable  horse  is  seldom  seen  on  the  mar- 
ket, in  any  of  the  large  cities.  Those  that 
are  free  from  blemish  are  generally  unedu- 
cated, and  as  dangerous  at  times  as  if  they 
had  never  been  hitched  to  a  carriage.  Far- 
mers can  raise  colts  that  will  pay  wefi,  by  giv- 
ing some  attention  to  educating  them  for  the 
various  purposes  horses  are  used  for.^^BurcU 
World. 

Bao  Holder. — A  vexy  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  holding  bags  while  filling  them  may 
be  easilv  made  as  follows  :-*Take  a  piece  of 
plank  about  twenty  inches  long  and  a  foot 
wide,  bevel  off  the  sides  a  little  and  nail  strips 
of  thin  boards,  that  will  spring,  six  or  eight 
inches  wide  to  it,  for  uprights.  The  plank 
base  should  be  beveling  enough  to  make  the 
uprights  about  fifteen  inches  apart  at  the  up- 
per ends.  The  bag  is  placed  between  these, 
and  the  upper  end  folded  over  the  ends  of 
the  shoulders  two  or  three  inches.  It  will  be 
held  firm  and  in  a  convenient  position  for  fill- 
ing. The  uprights  should  be  just  long  enough 
so  that  the  bag  will  rest  upon  the  plank  wbin 
being  filled.«-OAio  Farmer. 
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or  Rnseian   ortgln,  like  tbe  Red  AslmcbMi. 
Botb  are  nmoafc  the  Mrlfeet  or  appleg.    Both  are 

extremely  bardr,  and  adapted  to  a  wide '  ~' 

coanir;,  eno  tbe  Donbern 
crab  apples  saccced. 

Tbe  Tetiil^br  Is  now  ripe,  Angnst  3, 1869,  and  la 
Tvmarkable  fbr  Iwulns  Mhila  yety  ;oaDg,  even 


utt,  wben  lew  bat  the 


trect  tbe  lecond  year  thm  bnd  In  tbe  nnraerT  nt 
bear  one  to  six  ipectmena,  ctularing  six  inches 
tbree  feet  flrom  the  groand. 


_..e  gnnrs  Tery  stont,  hsi  reddish  yellow 

bark,  nainnUlj  takes  a  dwarf  hsblt,  nmarkablj 
larfs  leaf,  sets  rery  ftall  of  fnill  spar*.  Il  is  a  tree 
tbat  on<«  aeen  U  alwafs  rememtwred  without 
label.  Bears  STery  year.  Frnll  of  medium  slse; 
pale  pellow,  with  dnll  red  stripes  corered  with 
wblte  bloom;  ribbed,  short  stem  In  deep  oidly, 
calyx  often  closed  in  broad  basin,  aarroonded 
wilb  knobs;  flesb  white,  small  core,  few  seeds: 
sIlRblly  add.  excellent  for  tuhle  cooking ;  not  new. 
well  tested  in  msny  patis  of  the  conntry ;  In  great 
demand  on  aeeonrLt  of  hardlbood  Id  lbs  great 
Northwest;  adapted  also  lo  Norib  New  Eoglaod 
and  Canada.  J.  W.  Haithiho. 

Btading,  Man.,  1809. 


I  bare  Bomeat«ks  of  llmo  that  have  been  dam- 
aged by  water.  Can  yon  Inform  me  of  tbe  best 
way  of  applying  it  to  land  for  agrlcnltnral  pnr. 

Will  it  do  to  spread  on  and  plough  it  in?  If  so, 
In  what  quantities  sbonld  tt  be  used  to  tbe  acre  i 

Will  it  be  ufany  nsetoputonlandabonttobe 
towed  down,  wlihont  being  mads  into  a  compost? 
How  wl  II  it  do  tor  trees  i  C.  U.  B.  Buck. 

Auton,  Aug.  10,  1889. 

BBMAnxs.— Let  it  air-slake,  and  spread  broad- 
cast. That  is  the  least  troable.  If  slaked  wilb 
water,  as  masons  do,  a  smaller  qtiantlty  win 
answer,  when  applied  Immediately,  as  In  this 
state  It  Is  qnlce«olQble,  bat  feiy  slowly  eo,  after  It 
has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  become 
like  chalk.  The  nse  of  lime  promotes  the  ptrma- 
nait  (bttllity  of  tbe  land,  for  nnless  washed  oat  by 
floods.  It  can  only  be  removed  ftom  the  aotlby  be- 
coming tbe  food  of  plants.  Some  writer  has  stated 
that  "on  poor,  pea^  mUs,  no  other  mannto  can 


bo  compared  to  It,  cither  tt>r  powertbl  eUfcct,  or  for 
rapidity  of  action ;  and  Its  Inflnence  is  nearly  as 
great  on  the  stllTest  clay  land." 

Tbe  amount  need  on  an  acre  shonld  vary  with 
tbe  kind  of  soil  i  tbatwblcb  contains  most  organic 
matter  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  than  tbat 
which  Is  more  ina  (Vom  vfgetable  or  animal  te- 
malns.  In  England,  Tery  large  qnimtllies  are 
sometimes  applied ;  bnt  nnless  npon  old  pasinree, 
or  moist  land*  covered  with  mosses,  we  think  It 
entirely  unnecessary.  Twenty-five  biubels  per 
acre  answers  an  admirable  pnrpose,  If  repeUed 
once  In  three  or  four  years,  ir  too  much  Is  ap- 
plied, the  land  becomes  lint  of  <t  as  It  Is  termed 
Id  England,  and  Instead  of  being  beneficial  It  seems 
to  have  Ihe  contrary  elRct.  We  have  heard  it 
stated  tbat  five  bDahelsofqnlck-llme,  slaked,  and 
spread  apon  the  snrlkce,  is  all  that  the  plants  will 
single  year,  and  that  it  will  prore  highly 
on  most  soils. 


What  shall  I  do  to  restore  my  horse's  fbre  fcet  to 
a  nainral  state,  (EF I  may  use  thli  eipreislOD,)  m 
they  liave  become  dry  and  bard  by  standing  on  a 
dry  plank  floor  la  my  stable,  and  which  1  think 
hat  caused  a  little  Uiaeneas  In  one  foot  i  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  make  a  bag  of  tnlDcient  dimen- 
sions and  fill  It  with  fresh  coiv  manure,  and  sink 
tbe  wbole  toot  Iti  it  In  order  to  molatan  Ihe  walls 
of  the  foot  all  around  cqaally  i  Please  advise  me 
as  to  tbe  beet  method.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I 
do  not  find  as  mnch  on  the  management  ana  treat- 
ment of  horaea  In  tbe  F^aiiBa  as  I  should  be 
pteaied  to.  Will  not  some  of  our  experienced 
horsemen  bo  so  kind  M  to  contribute  more  on  that 

SnllleCt  ?  SaBBOBIBBB. 

Satt  Tamlon,  UoMt.,  Jiilg  30,  1W0. 

Kemabxb.— We  have  no  experfence  vrith  i«tpect 
to  ibe  nse  of  cow  maonre  In  the  treatment  of  ten- 
der tiet.  A  ftw  yeata  ago  we  had  a  boise  In  the 
condlMon  described  above.  We  look  away  about 
four  feet  of  the  floor,  on  which  tbe  fore  fSet  stood, 
and  filled  np  tbe  spies  with  clay  and  sa»d  well 
bedded  down.  It  lock  three  canloadt.  Sinea  that 
time  OUT  horse  ba*  stood  on  this.  Instead  of  a  dtj 
floor,  and  has  doM  the  better  for  It.  When  the 
heels  have  become  contracted  rh>m  staodlag  on  a 
dry  floor,  it  li  difficult  to  Bnd  an  elKictnal  remedy. 
If  yon  try  Ihe  cow  dung,  soma  day  please  report 
Ihe  etnct.  In  this  ootineatloQ  it  may  be  well  to 
repilQt  the  following,  which  we  copied  a  fsw 
weeks  since :  "An  old  stable  keeper  In  England 
gtijt  he  his  never  had  a  b«d  foot  on  his  honei 
since  be  commenced  the  practice  of  bedding  them 
on  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust.  Pine  sawdust  he 
finds  the  best,  oak  the  worst." 

If  we  had  any  word  that  wonld  entbrce  onr 
correspondent's  appeal  for  more  ftequent  conM- 
bntlons  on  the  management  of  horses,  we  wonld 
give  It  a  hearty  expression.  Bnt  bow  Is  It,  Ui. 
Subscriber,  wllh  yourself?  Might  not  yon  eom- 
mnnicoM  some  fact  tnm  your  own  observation 

d  experience  that  wonld  not  only  be  of  sentioe 

some,  but  call  ont  others  who  may  perhaps,  tike 
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yonndf,  be  regretting  that  they  do  not  see  as 
much  in  the  Fabmbb  <m  the  treatment  of  horses 
as  they  wish  to  ? 

A  DAXP  HOUSE.-— FRVirxNO  yTamt  mm  trbbs. 

The  Nbit  Enoland  Fahmbk  being  a  sort  of 
farmer's  Bible,  it  is  almost  indispenpahte  in  every 
family.  And  the  elerenth  commandment  is  tbis : 
'<Thon  Shalt  take  the  New  England  FABMBBto 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  earthly  blessings.*'  It 
also  informs  ns  to  "ask  and  we  shall  receire. 
Seek  and  we  shall  find." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions: What  shall  I  do  to  prevent  my  hoase,  and 
the  things  therein,  fk-om  moulding  in  the  winter  ? 
The  dampness  seems  to  come  up  through  the 
floor,  and  wets  and  even  moulds  the  paper;  and  in 
fhct  eTerythiog  in  that  part  of  the  house  where 
there  is  no  d re  kept.  It  is  a  plank  honso,  so  called, 
and  the  finish  put  on  the  plank  both  sides.  It  bas 
a  small,  wet  cellar,  only  under  the  kitchen.  Will 
enlarging  the  cellar  be  the  cure  ?  When  is  the  best 
time  to  trim  little  pine  treeS  ?        W.  D.  Colbt. 

Wut  SpnngfiM,  N.  H.,  Jufy  7, 1809. 

Bbkarxs.— 'A  damp  house  is  not  only  an  un- 
comfortable, but  an  vnheaUhy  house.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  secure  quick  and  thorough 
drainage  all  about  it  Follow  this  up  by  digging 
a  cellar  under  all  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  where 
you  llTe  and  sleep,  and  provide  such  windows  in 
the  cellar  as  will  aiford  free  Tentilation  through  it. 
In  clear,  windy  weather,  open  these  windows  for 
a  few  hours,  frequently. 

If  the  sills  of  the  house  rest  very  near  the  ground, 
and  the  planking  stands  perpendicularly  upon 
them,  it  li  possible  that  dampness  may  be  carried 
up  by  what  is  called  capillaiy  attraction.  If  so, 
the  sills  should  be  raised  and  set  on  stone  under- 
pinning. 

Trim  the  litUe  pines  when  they  are  maUng  tke 
Itati  growth,  became  then  there  is  the  least  sap  in 
motion  to  run  out. 

Bat  why  do  you  prune  the  pines  ?  Are  they 
forest  pines  ?  We  ask  ft>r  information,  not  being 
dedded  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  trim  a  yoong 
erergreen  forest  or  not. 

OBOTFBBT  |>IT« 

I  saw  in  the  last  Fabmbb  a  deicription  of  the 
"Gtooifrey  pit."  I  wish  to  inquire  die  proportions 
used  of  the  saltpetre  and  sal  ammonfac  to  agal'on 
of  water;  also  the  price  by  the  hundnd  pomds. 
What  we  want  is  manure  and  that  properly  ap- 
plied. I  told  my  neighbors  about  ten  years  ago, 
when  I  first  began  here,  that  the  great  study  of 
the  fhrmer  should  be  to  make  manure.  To  this 
some  repii.d  the  great  study  of  the  firmer  is  to 
get  a  liring.  Well,  I  built  a  bam  with  a  cellar 
under  it.  I  have  drained  my  moist  land,  %nd  re- 
moved the  stumps  and  stones.  Where  I  tb«n  cut 
about  one  ton  or  hay.  I  now  cut  six.  The  work 
has  been  done  mostly  by  odd  Jobs.  I  recollect 
well  the  expression  used  by  one  man,  who  cams 
along  as  I  was  digging  up  a  large  stump  in  a 
slough  hole,— "that  land  will  not  be  good  for  any- 
thing after  you  get  it  out."  A  few  days  since  I 
cat  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  on 
the  spot.  L. 

Wtneh&ndon,  Mau.,  Jtdy  29, 1869. 

BxxABXs.— Mr.  Baker,  in  his  description  of  the 
*<Qeofli:ey  pit,"  does  not  give  the  strength  of  the 


solution  of  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac.  Befined 
saltpetre  requires  about  fire  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water  to  dissolve  it.  Sal  ammoniac  about  three 
times.  Crude  saltpetre,  which  contafais  common 
salt  and  nitrate  of  lime,  is  imported  largely  from 
Calcutta,  and  is  probably  obtained  fn  Ceylon  very 
much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  here.  The  powdsr 
makers  and  the  dry  salters  can  tell  the  price. 
This  would  be  the  article  wanted  in  agriculture. 
We  presume  that  one  pound,  perhaps  less,  to  a 
gallon  would  be  sufildent.  The  mnriate  of  am- 
monia or  sal  ammoniac  is  obtained  chiefly  firom 
the  "gas  liquor"  at  the  gas'  works,  by  means  of 
sulphnric  acid  and  common  salt  and  heat.  From 
the  sal  ammoniae  thus  obtained,  are  made  the  car- 
bonate, sulphate  and  other  preparations  of  ammo* 
nia.  Crude  sal  ammoniac  ooght  to  be  very  cheap. 
A  few  pounds  to  a  banei  of  water  woald  be  sufll- 
cient. 

IS  XVOK  A  PB07XTABLB  TOFwDSBSSXlTG  ? 

Can  mack  be  profitably  used  for  a  top-dressinip 
to  mowing  lands  ?  The  soil  in  this  section  is  of  slate 
formation,  rather  stony.  Our  mack  Is  rich  both 
with  animal  and  vegetable  depodts,  black,  ammo- 
niacal.  If  yon  will  inform  me  on  this  pohit,  yon 
will  also  settle  a  question  which  is  very  generally 
talked,  but  never  acted  npon  b7  oar  farmers  of 
Northeastern  Vermont.  q. 

WaUrford,  VL,  1869. 

BBicABX8.<»The  nse  of  good  muck  is  profltaUe 
on  all  soils ;  on  moist  granite  soils,  on  day  loams, 
and  especially  on  tandp  lands.  It  adds  vegetable 
matter,  acts  mechanically  on  heavy  m^Is  by  separ- 
ating the  heavy  particles  and  lightening  them,  col- 
lects and  retains  moisture  on  dry  lands,  and  is  an 
excellent  absorbent  of  ammonia,  and  whatever 
other  salts  come  within  its  reach.  Its  effects  on 
sandy  lands  are  nsualty  more  striking  than  on  any 
other,  because  snch  lands  are  lacking  in  vegetable 
matter.  When  added  liberally,  its  inflnenoes  are 
quite  permanent,  as  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  they  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The 
blacker  mack  is,  the  better  the  quality.    When  It 

is  reddish,  or  pale  brown,  and  soft,  it  is  less  valua- 
ble. 

An  excellent  way  to  use  It  is  to  have  it  where 
it  can  be  thrown  into  the  trench  behind  the  cattle, 
and  thus  become  thoroughly  Incorporated  with 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle. 

With  most  muck  it  is  far  better  If  thrown  oat 
and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  year  befbre 
using  it.  In  that  condition  it  costs  only  about  half 
as  much  to  cart  it.  If  you  test  old  muck  in  the 
garden^whatever  the  soil  may  be— yon  will  find 
the  roots  of  nearly  all  plants  clustering  about  and 
passing  through  it  in  every  direction,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  will  be  vigorous. 

PBAOR  LBAVB8. 

My  purpose  of  writing  is  to  inquire  of  you  about 
ttie  properties  of  peach  leaves.  Is  It  a  fkct,  as  I 
have  been  told,  that  peadi  leaves  when  eaten  b7 
cattle  will  cause  death?  If  so,  please  state  at 
what  season  they  are  most  deleterious,  whether 
when  cropped  firom  the  tree  or  in  a  wilted  state. 
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or  when  they  fall  In  the  aatamn  ?    I  have  set  oat 
qnite  a  namber  this  tieason,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
aboac  the  poisonoas  properties  of  their  leaves,  if 
in  any  considerable  degree  they  are  so.  d.  w.  n. 
Sterhng,  Mast.f  Attg,,  1869. 

RBMAXXS.--The  leaves  of  peach  trees  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  pruttic  aoid^  and  are  nndoobt- 
edly  polftonoas.  If  eaten  in  larige  qnantitles  they 
would  be  likely  to  kill  cattle.  We  should  prefer 
not  to  risk  them  where  they  ooold  find  abundance 
of  leaves,  either  in  a  green  or  wilted  sute.  Bven 
If  there  were  plenty  of  grass  for  the  stock,  they 
might  prefer  the  peach  leaTes.  Cases  of  death 
have  occurred  in  children  by  eating  the  meat  of 
the  peach  stones.  The  bitter  taste  in  the  leares 
and  stone,  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  pruitie 
acid. 


BLJLCK-KNOT  ON  CHBREY  TREB8. 

Thirteen  years  ago  I  took  up  fire  cheny  trees, 
covered  with  black-knot,  like  specimen  enclosed, 
brought  them  on  my  back  four  miles  and  set  them 
oat  in  the  giirdeu.  They  have  grown  well  and  are 
now  handsome  trees.  They  bear  abundantly  every 
year,  atford  a  delightful  shade  and  are  truly  an 
ornament  to  the  garden.  But  in  all  dirrciions  in 
Che  neighborhood,  the  cherry  trees  are  beli%  spoiled 
by  tne  black  knot.  When  I  ask  my  neighbors 
why  tbey  allow  their  trees  to  be  thus  disfigured 
and  spoiled,  the  invariable  answer  is,  **I  can't  help 
it."  liy  own  trees  have  been  preserved  simply  by 
removing  the  excrescences.  My  father  carefnlly 
watches  them,  and  as  8(Jon  as  a  branch  in  tband  to 
be  affected  it  is  removed,  if  not  too  Urge.  If  the 
limb  is  too  Isrge,  the  **knot"  is  shaved  off  clean. 
This  is  all  that  bas  been  done.  On  examining 
these  Mack  bunches  we  invariably  find  rrom  one 
to  hair  a  doeen  grubs  or  wunuM,  varying  in  sise 
from  a  microscopic  mite  to  worms  haif  an  inch  in 
length  Now  as  I  am  not  much  of  a  worm-arian, 
will  yuu  please  to  give  me  through  the  Fabmbb 
some  information  as  to  the  character  and  haoits  o( 
this  UeMtructive  insect }  I  suppose  they  remain  in 
the  excrcHcence  until  the  first  stage  of  tbeir  exist- 
ence is  performed,  when  they  assume  a  different 
Bhage,  deposit  their  eggs  on  other  branches  and 
thUH  perpetuate  the  speci*  s.  Zek. 

SfiHngvale,  Ale.,  Jul^  28, 1869. 

Rbmabkb.— On  cutting  into  the  black  nuisf  on 
the  twig  you  sent,  we  found  two  worms  aboat  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  reddish  head, 
flesh-colored,  bare  bodies.  But  ac^rding  to  the 
bookx,  we  have  yet  to  prove  that  these  warts  are 
caused  by  insects.  Dr.  WalsA,  of  the  Ameriean 
Entomologist  believes  they  are  caused  by  a  minute 
fungus,  like  rust  on  wheat,  mildew  on  grapes,  &c. 
He  says  that  they  ripen  <heir  seeds,  or  ''spores"  as 
botanists  term  it,  the  latter  part  of  July,  which 
(ben  float  in  the  air  like  thistle  seeds,  and  plant 
themselves  on  tht  bark  of  the  limbs  of  trees. 
Prof.  Han  is,  in  his  book  on  Insects  Iqjurious  to 
Vegetation,  is  undecided  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
black-knot.  He  gives  the  opinions  of  naturalists 
both  for  and  against  the  theory  of  the  insect  orlgfai 
of  the  disease.  He  says,  "but  whether  caused  by 
vitiated  sap,  as  Dr.  Burnet  supposed,  or  by  the  ir- 
ritating punctures  of  insects,  as  believed  by  Prof. 
Peck,  which  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  or  whatever 
be  their  origin  and  seat,  they  form  an  appropriate 


bed  for  the  growth  of  numerous  little  paras>itical 
plants  or  fungi^  to  which  botanists  give  the  name 
of  Spfutria  motbosa.  These  plunts  are  the  minute 
black  grannies  that  cover  the  surface  of  the  wart, 
and  give  to  it  its  black  color.  When  fully  matured, 
they  are  filled  witb  a  gelatinous  fluid,  and  have  a 
little  pit  or  depression  on  their  summit.  They 
come  to  their  growth,  discharge  their  volatile  seed, 
and  die  in  the  course  of  a  single  summer;  and 
with  them  perishes  the  tumor  whence  they  sprung. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  are  sure  to  ap- 
pear on  these  warts  in  due  time,  and  that  they  are 
never  fbnnd  on  any  other  part  of  the  tree. 

"Insects  are  often  found  in  the  warts  of  the  pi  am 
tree,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  cherry  tree.  The 
larvsB  of  a  minute  Cjfnipt,  or  gall  fly.  Is  said  to  in- 
habit tbem,  but  have  never  fallen  nnder  my  ob- 
servation. The  naked  caterpillars  of  a  minute 
moth  are  very  common  in  the  warts  of  the  plum 
tree,  in  which  also  are  sometimes  fonnd  other  in- 
sects, among  them  little  gmbs  from  which  genu- 
ine plum-weevils  have  been  raised.** 

Dr.  Walsh  believes  that  the  fungus  that  causes 
the  warts  on  plum  trees  is  of  a  different  species 
ftom  that  whiv  h  causes  the  warts  on  cherry  trees, 
and  that  the  plum-knot  is  not  propagated  by  the 
cherry-knot,  nor  vice  veraa. 


habits  of  THB  FUBPLB  MABTIir. 

Can  some  of  the  readers  of  your  worthy  paper 
give  me  some  informarion  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  bird  known  as  the  Large 
Black  Martin.  They  baild  in  the  houses  of  some 
of  my  neighbors  erected  tor  their  use,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  house,  white  I  hiive 
one  larger  aad  superior  to  theirs  that  is  always  va- 
cant.   Can  some  reader  inform  me  the  cam^e  ? 

June  12,  1809.  A  Svbsobibbb. 

Bbkabks. — The  above  inquiry  was  submitted 
to  B.  A.  Samnels,  Esq.,  author  of  **Birds  of  New 
Bngland  and  Adjacent  States,*'  who  has  veiy 
kindly  fhmibhed  the  following  suggestions,  which 
we  take  much  pleasure  in  publishing  not  only  as  a 
reply  to  the  question  of  our  correspondent,  but  as 
containing  hints  that  will  undoubtedly  be  valua- 
ble to  other  readt-rs  of  the  Fakmbb  who  may  like 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  these  social  birds. 
Mr.  Samuels  says  :— 

<*The  peculiarity  of  the  martin  in  avoiding  certain 
houses  and  localities  has  been  repeatedly  noticed, 
but  never  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  We  have 
known  of  nnmbers  of  instances  of  the  birds  flack- 
ing to  a  martin  house  and  crowding  and  fighting 
for  posscssk>n  of  the  apartments  in  it,  while 
another  house  apparently  as  attractive,  convenient 
and  favorably  located  was  avoided  persistently. 

Several  points  are  to  be  taken  into  considei^ion 
in  the  erection  of  a  martin  house.  It  should  have 
large  rooms  with  entrances  on  different  sides.  We 
have  known  of  a  box  being  avcide4  when  its  en- 
trances faced  a  certain  point  of  the  compass,  and 
when  taken  down  and  turned  in  a  diilbrent  direc- 
tion, it  was  at  once  inhabited  by  several  fiunllies. 

Bspecial  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  protec-- 
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tlon  flrom  cats.  A  martin  knows  inBtiDCtively  all 
the  rapaetty  and  craelty  of  the  feline  race,  and 
carefttUy  aToids  a  hoase  that  is  approachable  by 
iti  enemies.  We  ha?e  in  mind  an  instance  of  a 
colony  of  martlos  being  destroyed  by  a  cat  that 
ascended  the  pole  on  which  the  house  was  erected, 
and  from  that  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  nn- 
occapied.  Ventilation  is  important  in  a  martin 
house.  It  will  be  noticed  that  honses  with  two 
tiers  of  entrances,  through  which  a  current  of  air 
may  pass,  are  the  favorites,  and  an  old  weather 
beaten  box  with  numberless  cracks  in  it  is  more 
generally  tenanted  than  a  tight gailv  painted aifair. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  olive  jars  are  at- 
tractive tenements  for  these  birds.  They  should  be 
fastened  to  the  eaves  of  the  barn  or  on  a  naked 
fork  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  top  of  a  smooth  pole,^the 
entrance  arranged  at  snch  an  angle  that  beating 
rains  will  not  prove  troublesome,  and  a  small  hole 
pnnctored  through  the  fnrther  end.  Vermin  are 
serious  pests  in  martin  boxes,  as  in  pigeon  cotes, 
and  birds  will  avoid  them  if  infested. 

My  advice  to  your  correspondent  is,  to  take 
down  his  martin>box,  examine  it,  ano.  if  infested 
by  vermin,  give  it  a  thorough  cleansing.  Change 
its  position,  and  cut  more  entrances,  on  different 
sides,  and  see  if  its  neglect  is  owing  to  its  ac- 
cessibility to  cats.  Care  on  these  points  may  in- 
sure him,  another  season,  a  large  colony  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  of  birds. 
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A  PLEA.  FOR  THB  CHOW. 

I  wish  to  enter  my  plea  for  that  much  abused, 
but  faithfhl  ft*iend  of  the  farmer,  the  crow.  In  my 
youth t\ii  days  it  was  the  custom  every  spring  for 
men  and  boys  to  turn  out  for  a  grand  crow  hunt. 
All  the  nests  that  were  accessible  were  destroyed; 
and  every  crow  that  came  withm  range  was  shot. 
Wonderful  feats  in  climbing  were  acccomplistaed 
by  the  boys,  shinning  up  the  huge  tiees  on 
which  the  nests  were  situaied,  or  climbing  some 
adjaceitt  tree  and  venturing  out  on  the  branches 
till  the  other  tree  w<ts  reached.  They  were  consid- 
ered the  natural  enemies  of  man,  and  by  all  means 
to  be  destroyed.  But  I  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  crow  as  the  Mend  and  ally  of  the  farmer. 

For  the  past  three  v  ears  I  have  had  a  pi^ce  of  com 
in  a  very  exposed  situation,  far  from  any  human 
habitation,  and  close  !>y  a  piece  of  woods  where 
the  crows  have  reared  their  young;  but  by  sur 
rounding  and  croaking  the  field  with  twine,  all 
trouble  with  the  crows  has  been  avoided.  Often 
have  I  seen  them  in  flocks  on  the  trees  or  fences 
close  by  the  com,  but  never  did  one  dare  to  ven- 
ture within  the  charmed  circle;  while  some  of  my 
neighbors  who  ventured  to  leave  their  com  unpro- 
tected suffered  greatly,  and  when  the  crows  once 
got  a  tasie  of  the  com,  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  keep  them  away  by  twine  or  any  other  means. 

When  the  corn  was  hoed  the  second  time,  the 
twine  was  removed ;  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
field  after  dinner,  a  flock  of  crows  was  seen  on  the 

rt  which  had  been  hoed,  Apparently  searching 
the  freshly  stirred  soil  for  grabs  and  worms, 
which  shows  that  these  wary  bipeds  thought  the 
danger  was  removed  when  the  twine  was  taken 
down ;  and  wtiich  also  shows  their  nsetulness  to 
the  farmer  m  deatroying  the  inaacM  and  worms 
which  are  injurious  to  his  crops. 

Their  value  to  the  farmer  in  destroying  the 
grasshoppers  and  other  insect^  which  frequent  our 


pasturrs  and  meadows,  Is  also  great,  and  their  de^ 
struction  should  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  calam- 
ity. I  say,  then,  protect  the  crows  and  they  wiQ 
protect  you.  £.  A.  Datu. 

Buekland,  Mats,,  July  30, 1869. 

Remabkb.— We  are  reminded  by  the  above  plea 
for  the  crow  of  some  statements  made  in  a  letter 
that  we  recently  heard  read  from  the  Rev.  Cheater 
Holcomb,  a  missionary  at  Peking,  written  in  June, 
soon  after  his  arrival  there,  and  addressed  to  a 
S o nday  school  in  this  country.  In  speak ing  of  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  the  Chinese,  he  men* 
tioned  two  commendable  traits  in  their  character- 
veneration  of  parents  and  ancestors,  and  kind 
treatment  of  birds.  Birds  there  were  as  tame  as 
chickens,  and  would  come  close  to  a  person  with- 
out any  fear.  Though  in  a  city  of  some  4,000,000 
inhabitants,  he  says  "there  are  at  least  twenty 
sparrows'  and  swallows'  nests,  with  two  jackdaws' 
and  three  crows'  nests,  in  the  building  in  which  I 
write.  In  one  Chinaman's  dooryard  I  saw  a  tree  on 
which  there  were  fourteen  crows'  nests  and  they 
were  building  another !"  He  also  faoetioasly  re- 
marked that  in  one  of  his  evening  walks  a  crow 
helped  him  to  a  certain  sound  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Chinese  language,  which  he  had  been  trying 
in  vain  all  the  afternoon  to  catch  from  his  native 
teacher. 

The  Chinese  are  skilfal  farmers.  They  have 
cultivated  the  same  soil  from  time  immemorial, 
without  impoverishing  It,  and  without  having 
their  crops  destroyed  by  insects.  Hence  their 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  birds  is  entitled  to  respect. 
Still  we  do  net  propose  them  as  arbitrators  of  onr 
crow  question.  It  is  possible  that  the  habits  of 
their  crow  may  be  different  from  ours,  as  bis  tAr- 
cnmstances  and  traiuing  certainly  are.  In  this 
country  every  one  must  act  on  his  own  convictions. 
But  while  doing  so  let  us  treat  the  opinions  of 
others  with  a  **deoent  respect.' 
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A  HOMB-MADB  FE&TILiarXK. 

Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  farmers  will  buy 
the  OQBily  patent  manures,  when  they  have  on 
their  own  f&rms  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  ^>f  an  article  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  most  of  the  yhosphates  aud  poudrettes  in  the 
market  ?  Why  \9  it  that  they  have  not  engaged 
more  freely  in  th«  home  manufacture  of  fortilt- 
zers  ?  Is  it  because  xhey  have  given  the  subject  no 
thought,  or  is  it  becau&e  they  do  not  ki:ow  bow  to 
do  it  ?  If  the  latter,  I  propose  to  give  what  light 
and  knowledge  my  own  practice  may  aflbrd  on 
the  subject. 

As  soon  as  the  busy  season  of  baying  is  over,  I 
go  to  a  muck  swamp  and  haul  up  two  or  three 
cords  of  the  best  muck  I  can  proctnre ;  put  it  in  ' 
some  convenient  place  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  plat> 
form  made  for  the  purpose.  Then  I  rake  up  all 
the  loose  chips  and  door-yard  dirt,  with  that 
around  and  inside  the  buildings.  Now  collect  all 
the  brash  and  other  rabbish  from  every  part  of 
the  farm,  pile  it  all  in  one  heap  and  bnni  it.  The 
muck,  meanwhile,  should  be  dug  over  in  the  sun 
until  it  is  quite  dry.  Then  procure  a  dozen  good 
molasses  hogsheads,  which  may  be  bought  at  the 
grocery  stores  for  fhnn  fifty  oenu  to  a  dollar  each ; 
or  if  these  are  not  procurable,  barrels  will  answer. 
Ashes  from  the  burnt  rubbish  and  elsewhere,  are 
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tborongtaly  mixed  with  this  dry  mock.  It  if  then 
ebOTeled  into  the  cuki,  which  ehonld  alwaTS  be 
kept  «nder  eover;  mixing  with  it,  meanwhile,  all 
the  Tegetable  and  animal  refuse  on  the  place;  all 
the  dead  animals,  firom  a  toad,  snake  or  chicken, 
to  a  horse;  all  the  waste  blood,  entrails,  hair, 
feathers,  &e.y  of  animals  slaughtered.  At  the 
same  time  save  all  the  urine  fh>m  the  honse  and 
stables ;  all  the  soap  sads  and  sink  water ;  and  dip 
np  all  the  dark  looking  liquid  that  may  be  found 
standing  in  paddles  in  the  low  places  of  an  un- 
even cow-yard  every  time  it  rains,  and  completely 
saturate  toe  compost  in  the  casks. 

The  next  spring  when  yon  plant  put  from  a  pint 
to  two  quarts  of  this  fertilizer  in  a  hill,  accordlog 
to  its  strength,  and  yon  will  not  fail  to  raise  snch 
crops  as  you  never  raised  before.    Uomb  Madb. 

South  Berwick,  Me.,  Aug,  4, 1869. 

M0DB8  or  TTINO  UP  CATTLB. 

I  am  building  a  bam  in  which  I  intend  to  stable 
fifty  ccws,  and  wish  to  learn  the  bet>t  method  of 
tying  them  np.  Is  there  a  ewing  stanchion  in  use 
that  is  superior  to  the  old  tUshfoned  way?  As 
these  cows  are  to  stand  twenty  five  in  a  row,  and 
heads  together,  I  would  like  to  know  how  I  can 
have  a  water  box  conHtructed  so  that  each  cow  can 
help  herself  at  leisure,  and  not  be  in  the  way  of 
feedmg  ?  Jason  £.  Hunt. 

New  Hacen,  VL,  July  28, 1869. 

Rbm AUKS.— We  have  made  pretty  thorough  ex- 
periments in  all  the  usual  modes  of  tying  np  cat- 
tle, beginning  with  the  simple  bow,  made  of  wood ; 
thea  the  chains  in  common  nse;  aad«  tired  of 
these,  tried  stanchions.  After  nsing  the  latter  a 
year  or  two,  we  substitned  in  their  place  a  strong 
leather  strap  two  inche/i  wide.  These  soon  be- 
came oily  and  soft  from  nse,  and  it  seemed,  that 
the  cattle  were  more  comfortable  with  them  than 
in  any  other  mode  of  tying.  They  could  lie  down 
on  either  side,  and  had  room  to  move  about  so  as 
to  change  their  position  considerably.  But  as  the 
stalls  were  arranged,  this  liberty  caused  occasional 
serious  injury,  as  in  moving  about  one  cow  would 
sometimes  step  upon  the  udder  or  some  other  part 
of  one  which  was  lying  down.  This  might  be 
remedied  if  more  space  were  allowed  between  the 
eows.  We  had  not  this  space  to  spare,  however, 
and  went  back  to  stanchions,  which  are  still  in  nse. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  the  use  of  stan- 
chions over  any  other  mode  of  tying.  The  work 
Is  more  quickly  and  surely  done.  The  cattle  are 
kept  cleaner.  Having  less  freedom,  they  cannot 
hook  nor  rob  each  other,  and  are  more  nnder  con- 
trol while  milking. 

One  moonvenience  in  the  stanchion  is,  that  cat- 
tle, when  lying  down,  cannot  get  up  easily  in  them. 
On  rising  they  throw  themselves  forward  and 
strike  the  shoulders,  so  that,  occasionally,  two  or 
three  efforts  are  made  before  the  animal  is  on  its 
feet.  This  may  be  partly  obviated,  however,  by 
earrying  the  upper  portion  of  the  stanchions  for- 
ward, so  that  they  will  stand  at  an  angle,  instead 
of  perpendicularly.  This  will  eflsenti«lly  relieve 
than  in  the  act  of  getting  up.  Another  change 
which  gives  them  more  liberty,  is  in  leaving  the 
space  wider  for  the  neck,  ut  the  bottom  of  the  stan- 
chions than  it  is  at  the  top.   This  affords  the  ani* 


mal  more  room  to  move  the  head  about  when  ly- 
ing down,  and  it  eannot  get  it  out  when  in  that 
position. 

A  great  ol^ection  to  stanchions  may  be  avoided 
by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  floor  when  the 
barn  is  built.  Cattle  should  feed  fh>m  a  floor  a 
httle  higher  than  that  on  which  they  stand;  at 
any  rate,  it  should  not  be  any  lower,  as  it  quite 
often  is.  This  is  done  by  raising  the  leanto  floor, 
in  order  to  get  a  trench  to  receive  their  droppings. 
When  this  is4one,  the  sleepers  of  the  bam  floor 
should  rett  upon  the  top  of  the  timbers,  instead  of 
being  dropped  into  mortices.  Then  the  bam  floor 
will  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  upon  which  the 
cattle  stand.  With  some  care  in  the  arrangements, 
stanchions  will  be  found  the  best,  we  think,  all 
things  considered.  We  have  seen  the  "Swing 
Stanchume**  in  use,  and  noticed  the  movements  of 
the  cattle  in  them.  They  certainly  have  a  pretty 
large  liberty  when  so  tied,  can  step  back  and  for- 
ward two  or  three  feet,  and  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  tread  upon  each  other,  and  eon  Uo 
down  only  on  one  side!  They  did  not  strongly 
commend  themselves  to  our  judgment. 

With  regard  to  supplying  water  so  that  the 
stock  can  get  it  at  will,  you  may  find  plenty  of  ex- 
amples among  your  sheep  raisers,  that  will  be 
worth  more  than  any  description  we  can  give. 
Please  write  and  tell  us  what  the  advantages  are 
of  watering  stock  in  this  manner. 


THE  OTJLTURB  OF   PIOS.— AN  ADDRESS  WANTED. 

There  have  been  many  articles  in  the  Faembb  in 
regard  to  raising  poultry,  neat  cattle,  &c,  but  no 
one  has  yet  ventured  to  enlighten  us  on  "pig  cul- 
ture." Will  not  some  of  your  correspondents 
give  us  the  modua  oper€mdi  t 

In  reply  to  my  qutsuon  in  regard  to  wheat  cul- 
ture (July  24tb  )  you  refen;ed  to  Mr.  Cyrus  Kil- 
bum  of  Worcester  county.  Could  yon,  or  the  gen- 
tleman himself,  give  me  his  address  ?  Strange  to 
say,  the  town  U  not  given  by  secretary  Flint. 

Franklin,  Mate.,  Aug.,  1869.  f. 

Bemabks.— Breed  tr<Sm  healthy  animals.  Give 
those  of  all  ages^— and  especially  the  breeding  sow 
— plenty  of  room,  in-doors  and  out,  and  always 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  ground;  that  is,  not 
confined  to  a  stone  or  plank  floor.  Never  allow 
them  to  pass  a  night  without  a  dry  bed,  and  away 
fiom  currents  of  cold  air.  Have  their  room  well- 
vetilated.  If  they  can  have  access  to  the  sun. 
so  much  the  better.  Everybody  likes  the  sun, 
man  and  beast.  Keep  their  skins  soft  by  robbing 
or  washing.  They  will  do  it  fbr  themselves  if 
they  have  a  fair  chance.  A  hog  goes  into  the  mud 
for  two  reasons,— perhaps  more.  First,  to  get  a 
plaster  over  him  to  keep  the  flies  off;  secondly,  to 
take  off  the  flne  dirt  or  scurf  from  the  skin  with 
the  mud,  when  he  rabs  that  off.  Feed  with  regu- 
larity, but  never  eo  much  that  any  will  be  left  in 
the  trough*  Give  them  occasionally  a  drink  of 
pure  water,  especially  in  hoc  weather.  Add  a 
httle  fine  salt  to  their  food  once  a  week. 

Follow  the  above  mles,  and  yon  will  rarely  or 
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neyer  hare  sick  hogs,  and  they  will  giTe  joa  as 
■pnre  and  wholesome  flesh  as  that  tnm  any  other 
animal  whose  flesh  is  nsed  for  fbod. 

In  the  erection  of  pens,  study  oooTeniefDoe  and 
cheapness.  The  pig  will  grow  as  well  in  a  stye  of 
hemlock  boards  as  though  it  was  panelled  and 
gilded.  He,  too,  wants  space,  conTcnlence,  air, 
sunshine,  a  place  to  mb  against,  and  a  dry  bed. 
Give  him  these,  bnt  give  the  pen  such  fijrm  and 
place  as  will  best  suit  your  conftflienoe. 

Mr.  Kilbnm's  address  is  Lunenburg,  Mass., 
where  he  cultiyates  a  premium  farm. 


A  SIOK  Airn  DBAD  HOO. 

I  had  a  Talnahle  hog  taken  sick  a  few  days  ago, 
and  to-day  it  died.  The  flrst  I  noticed  vras  that  it 
refused  to  eat,  and  black  or  purple  spots  came  out 
all  over  it.  The  next  day  I  gave  it  half  a  pound 
of  salts,  and  the  day  t'oUowing  it  died. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  two  hogs  taken  sick 
the  same  way  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  gave  them 
salts  and  turned  them  out  where  they  could  get  on 
to  tbe  mud,  and  in  a  few  days  they  got  well. 
Mine  was  turned  out  where  there  were  weeds  and 
dry  sand.  In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  hogn 
were  kept  in  cellars  under  Btables,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  light  and  air.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  }  ou  or  fcome  of  your  correspondents  what 
it  was  that  ailed  my  hog,  and  also  to  ask  for  a 
remedy,  la  a  cellar  an  unhealihy  place  to  keep 
hogs  in  ?  H.  M.  Bubwstbr. 

OurHa  Comer,  Jf«.,  July  23,  1869. 

Bemabjcs. — We  have  never  seen  a  hog  with  the 
symptoms  described,  nor  can  we  find  any  descrip- 
tion of  a  disease  in  the  books  which  corresponds 
wiih  the  symptoms  given  above.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  familiar  with  the  disease 
described  and  can  recommend  a  remedy. 

We  do  not  consider  cellars  that  are  dry,  light, 
and  well  ventilated,  unhealthy  places  for  swine. 
In  all  the  region  about  us,  swine  are  usually  kept 
in  such  places,  and  they  are  healthy  and  grow  Ikst. 


▲If  OLD  HOP  TABD. 

8.  R.  Locke  of  this  town  has  the  oldest  hop  yard 
in  this  vicmity, — having  raised  hops  on  the  same 
two  acres  fliteeu  yt  ars.-rand  no*  they  are  very 
thrilty,  with  no  t-igns  of  running  ont.  The  crops 
for  the  last  four  >ears  have  been  sold  for  #8,400, 
and  the  expense  of  raihiog  and  markeiing  has  n«»t 
exceeded  #800;  leaving  a  pruttt  of  #2600.  In 
1866  the  crop  was  21  cwt.  at  30  cenU  per  pound ; 
in  1867,  24  cwt.  at  44  cents ;  in  1868,  29  cwt.  at  16 
cents.  The  thrifky  vines  witu  their  long  arms  give 
promise  of  a  large  crop  this  year. 

Mr.  L.  makes  very  large  hills  and  buries  the 
surplus  vines  in  the  hills  which  are  now  one  and  a 
half  feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  He  does 
not  allow  many  runners  to  be  taken  from  bis  yard 
to  start  new  plantations,  as  be  believes  it  weakens 
the  vines. 

UOME-MADB  TURNIP  SEED  BOWER. 

Here  I  saw  a  hnme-made  turnip  seed  sower.  A 
wheel  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  ttom  a 
board.  A  wooden  handle  Ave  foet  long  is  attached 
by  a  bolt  or  axle  to  one  side  of  this  board  wheel. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  wheel  an  old  tin  milk- pan 
is  nalUd  bottom  side  up,  (or  out),  and  all  cracks 
carefully  (> tapped  by  putty.  H>ile8  are  made  In 
the  sides  of  the  pan  close  to  the  wire  edge,  wiiich 
s  fastened  to  ihe  wheel,  about  one-elgnth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  six  inches  apart.   TlUs  pan  Is 


the  seed  box,  into  which  It  is  put  through  a  hole 
made  for  that  purpose  in  the  wheel.  By  poahing  ihia 
wheel  along  the  ground  the  seed  is  scattered  veiy 
rapidly  and  evenly,  but  it  must  be  covered  with  » 
hois  afterwards. 

omt  i>AiBiBe. 

Some  of  the  dairymen  began  to  Buike  cheese 
about  July  15tb,  but  befbre  this  date  T.  Baker  of 
Barton,  had  made  over  1400  pounds  of  butter,  and 
Geo.  B.  Brewbter  about  the  same  amoont,-»twenty- 
seveo  tubs.  This  tends  to  »how  thdt  dairying  is 
more  profitable  than  wool  growing,  when  batter 
and  wool  brings  the  same  price  per  pound. 

BATlMe. 

Haying  will  be  mostly  done  in  July  this  year* 
The  crop  will  be  a  trifle  less  than  usual  on  some 
lands,  but  about  an  average  generally,     a.  b.  9. 

Iratburg,  VL,  Juiy  25, 1869. 

A  NOTIOir  ABOVT  WHITBWABHINO. 

I  have  made  considerable  use  f^om  time  to  time 
of  whitewash  for  buildm  s,  fences,  hen  honties, 
&c.  The  result  of  my  experience  is  the  convic- 
tion that  no  improvement  has  ever  been  made  on 
the  old-tashioned  way  of  making  it, — via.,  a  good 
clean  lump  of  lime,  slacked  by  pouring  tx>iling 
Water  over  ii;  cover  tight  whil&t  slacking;  put  in 
the*salt  afterwards.  All  the  lu^s  about  "lifting,*' 
**straiuirig,"  "skimming,"  &c..  Is  all  bosh.  Bogs* 
lard,  rice  flour,  Imseed  ori,  glue,  &c  ,  &c.,  lose  all 
their  cs^ential  properties  when  diluted  In  the  cor- 
rosive liquid. 

We  know  a  lady  who  had  made  very  snccessfhl 
use  of  whitewai^h  about  her  honse,  who  flnally 
picked  up  a  ncetpe  something  like  the  one  given 
in  the  Fabhkk,  out  of  somebody's  **Domestie 
Economy  Kcceipt  Cook  Book."  The  wash  was 
for  a  '**heantitui  buff  color,"  or  something  else. 
The  vitriol,  &e.,  was  got  at  the  **Pouicarie»"  and 
tbe  other  fixings  of  the  painter  who  was  employed 
to  put  it  on.  Quite  a  Jaige  surface  was  ^^painted** 
in  June.  The  ret»ult  was,  it  remained  till  there 
came  some  heavy  showers  and  rain  storms,  when 
the  whole  thing  ^caivd  off.  The  shingles  or  clap- 
boards of  a  building  kept  well  whitewabbed  witb 
common  whitewasn  will,  apparently,  last  forever. 

Cheitnui  EtUs,  Matt,,  Aug.  10,  1869L      J.  o.  B. 


SWIITB    IN     OBLLAXS.— AOBICULTtTBAL    COLXBeBB^ 

Hojrs.— Never  keep  them  in  a  bam  cellar,  nor 
under  a  slaughter  honse.  Reason--The  effluvia 
and  vitiated  air  causes  diseane.  One-half  of  ihe 
pork  that  is  sold,  is  only  fit  fur  imanurm.  Let  thenk 
have  a  hoube,  and  good  open  >ard,  with  plenty  of 
sods,  loam  and  water;  then  health  and  good  pork 
will  be  the  result. 

Agrieuiiwrai  Co^M^-The  best  are  at  home  on 
the  tarml  What  a  puny  race  of  fatmeis  are  as- 
ctntiing  the  stage.  Nineteen-twentieths  who  go  to 
college  Ik  ill  never  make  agriculture  their  occupa- 
tion. More  farmers  by  practice,  and  a  less  num- 
ber fur  living  advice.  L.  S.  Bamcxoft. 

PeppertU,  Ma**.,  Aug.  11, 1869. 


BBININO    WUBAT.— CULTIVATION  AND    TABIBTIBS. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  the  "John's** 
—a  good  old  apostullc  name— are  not  all  asleep. 
Now,  my  good  "JohUi"  Ibr  the  wheat  pickle,  use 
half  a  peck  of  salt  to  six  buckets  of  water;  stir 
in  the  seed  wheat;  skim  off  foul  seed ;  let  It  &tand 
ten  to  twelve  hours;  rake  It  In  wood  ashes  or 
slaked  lime,  and  sow  when  damp. 

These  alkaMes  are  exceUent  IbrtiliBere.  They 
kill  the  weevil  that  must  exist  in  the  grain,  the 
same  as  in  the  rice  and  the  pea.  Be  sure  to  get  U 
In  two  to  thiee  inches  deep.    Root  and  steni  are 
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the  strong  points  against  spring  kill.  If  yon  are 
short  of  maniire,  tarn  orer  mowing  land,  which  is 
a  good  fallow  for  grain.  Sow  it  from  the  first  to 
the  tenth  of  September—sod  wheat  is  really  the 
aafesL 

The  Amber  is  a  good  Yariety,— as  are,  also,  the 
white  wheats,  which  make  the  whitest  floar. 
They  have  a  variety  of  names ;  but  the  eye  is  the 
bestjadgeof  seed. 

I  have  more  than  answered  yoar  correspondent, 
"Jobn,**  and  hupe  he  will  set  such  an  example  to 
his  neighi)orH,  that  they  may  find  their  barrels  of 
floor  on  their  own  farms,  int>coad  of  the  prairies 
of  tbe  West,  where  the  average  crop  is  fkr  less 
Chan  in  New  England,  and  attended  with  tbo  some 
risks  in  raiding.  Ubnat  Poob. 

Yomkara,  S.  F.,  Aug.  16, 1869. 

bloody  mzul. 

I  have  a  promising  three-year-old  heifer,  that 
I  am  milking  this  season  tor  the  first  time,  which 
lias  given  bloody  milk  all  sammer.  As  she  is  the 
only  one  ot  six  that  is  thus  troabled,  I  cannot  as- 
cribe it  to  her  food.  I  suppose  giving  bloody  milk 
Is  a  piecorsor  of  gaiget.  I  presume  that  many  of 
Che  readers  of  the  Faembb  have  had  similar  cases 
which  they  have  treated  baooessfuUy.  I  shoald 
like  to  hear  flrom  them  through  yoor  columns. 

Bndpartt  Vt^  Aug  12, 1869.  Inquibbb. 

Bbmabks.— Oive  her  six  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  Aconite  on  some  meal  wet  up  with  water,  every 
other  day  for  ten  days.  The  old  remedy  with 
flsany  was  to  give  the  cow  a  piece  of  poke  root 
about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  l^  grating  or  chop- 
ping it  fine  and  mixing  with  oats  (x  other  "mess." 
Mr.  £.  Keasor  of  Upper  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  recom- 
mended in  the  Fabmbb  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
garget,  to  take  two  potmds  of  sulphur  and  one 
pound  of  salt  petre,  pulverise  the  latter  and  mix 
them  together;  give  one  table-epoonital  twice  a 
day  in  shorts  or  meal  until  the  compound  was  used 
op.  Perhaps  this  might  be  beneficial  in  case  of 
continued  bloody  milk,  if  the  cause  is  similar  to 
that  of  garget. 

TO  Bin  PAXTBIBS  OF  BLACK  AHI)  BBD  AKT8. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  in  the  Fabmbb,  in 
the  Extraccs  and  Replies,  a  piece  aljout  getting 
rid  of  black  ants  in  the  house.  As  I  think  my 
mode  beuer  than  the  one  there  recommended,  you 
may  pah!tsh  it,  if  yon  please.  If  ibe  shelves  or 
tatiles  where  they  go  are  unpainted,  wash  them  off 
in  clean  wattr,  and  withoafi  wiping,  sprinkle  tine 
salt  all  over  thetn  when  wet.  If  tne  snetves  are 
painted  keep  tht  m  wei  tor  a  f«w  days  with  salt 
and  water,  usini;  plenty  of  salt.  One  application 
is  generally  bufll  ?ient  for  the  little  red  ants,  but 
tho  black  ants  may  need  more  than  one. 

Mbs.  R.  C.  Williams. 

Pnxtcn,  Mas9.,  Julg  26, 1869. 

PABTVBB  LAV  OS. 

1  have  a  pasture,  a  part  of  which  produces  grass^ 
wliile  upon  other  portions  there  is  a  growth  oi 
braaes.  tthall  I  plough  ft  or  shall  I  mow  the 
brakes,  and  put  on  ashes  and  grass  seed  \  Kom  is 
the  besc  way  to  deal  with  it  ? 

Miti  shfisU,  Fie.,  1869.  Chab.  H.  Nbwtov. 

B  KMABKa— We  don  t  know.  It  is  Jnst  what  we 
desire  to  laam,  in  OBd«rto«ark  ov«r  our  poor 

If  afis.ichusett8  pastures* 
If  the  land  yon  speak  of  is  stony,  it  would 


scarcely  pay  for  ploughing  and  reclaiming  it.  If 
not  stony,  cut  Uie  bushes,  or  what  is  far  better, 
pull  them  up,  bum  thoroughly,  scratch  over  the 
surface  with  a  harrow  and  sow  grass  seed.  If  yon 
add  one  bushel  of  plaster  of  parts  per  acre,  success 
will  be  more  certain.  Sow  a  variety  of  grass  seed, 
such  as  timothv,  redtop,  a  little  red  and  white 
clover,  Kentucky  blue  gross,  and  meadow  fox  tail. 
Sow  somewhat  more  liberally  than  when  laying 
down  land  to  grass. 

CUBBANT  WOBMS. 

It  has  been  stated  that  by  planting  black  currant 
bushes  wich  the  red,  the  attacks  of  the  worms  will 
be  prevented.  I  had  a  large  black  current  bush  at 
I  he  end  of  a  row  of  red  ones  that  was  badly  in- 
fested with  the  small  span  worm  and  the  brown 
>nes.  I  tried  the  molasses  remedy,  and  they 
seemed  to  like  it  very  much.  I  next  tried  milk, 
but  our  kind  of  worms  had  evidently  never  been 
weaned,  for  they  liked  milk  better  than  molasses. 
One  sure  remedy  I  have  found.  Oo  over  each 
oranch  carefolly,  and  take  each  worm  with  the 
thumb  and  flngt^r,  deposit  it  in  some  old  dish,  and 
when  a  snfllcient  number  is  collected  put  them  in  a 
good  fire.  This  may  be  a  slow,  but  it  is  a  sure 
cure.  A  Constant  Bbadbb. 

Stut  Abingian,  Mau,,  July  28, 1869. 


INSECTS  ON  PLANTS.— USB  OF  LIMB. 

Can  you,  or  some  of  your  subscribers,  inform 
me  bow  to  destroy  the  small  red  and  black  ants 
that  infest  the  garden  and  fruit  trees  ? 

Also,  how  to  destroy  the  caterpillar  on  goose- 
berry bushes  ? 

Do  you  consideV  lime  good  for  raising  crops  ? 

A  TouNO  Fabmbb. 

North  Sydney  f  Cape  Breton,  July  14, 1869. 

Remabks.— Syringe  the  plants  with  whale  oil' 
soap,  or  strong  soap  suds.  Some  persons  con- 
trive a  sort  of  pipe  in  which  they  bum  tobaooo 
and  blow  the  strong  hot  smoke  firom  it  among  the 
folisge  of  the  plants. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  lime,  see  remarks  in 
reply  to  a  correspondent,  in  another  column. 

KBBPIMO  HAMS. 

For  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  we  hare  ke^ 

ham  nice  and  sweet  through  the  summer  and 
autuir  n  as  follows :— Cut  from  the  bone,  take  off 
the  rind  and  slice  ready  to  fry.  Put  melted  lard 
eoonah  on  the  bottom  of  the  tub  to  cover  the 
wood :  then  a  layrr  of  ham,  pat  ked  as  closely  as 
poesibie.  Will  a  spoon  fill  ihe  spaces  after  pack- 
ing each  layer  with  hot  lard  When  done,  pour 
enough  ovtr  the  meat  to  cover  ic.  Set  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.  If  ieit  to  stand  long  while  being  used, 
a  little  lard  should  be  kept  over  the  top  to  prevent 
mould.  That  fried  firom  the  meat  is  as  good  as 
ftesh.  Meat  packed  in  this  way  is  much  better 
than  if  partially  cooked  before  packing,  and  keeps 
quite  as  well;  and  the  bones  and  fhti<meiits  may 
be  used  before  flv-time.  Msa.  D.  H. 

LaneaUer,  N.  H.,  Aug,,  1869. 

—The  Ayrshire  cow  Flora  imported  ftnm  Bag- 
land  in  18M,  and  now  owned  by  Wm.  Bimle,  of 
Massacbasetti*  ftom  July  12  to  November  1, 1866, 
gave  an  average  of  thhrty-nine  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  Her  food  was  com  fodder,  grass,  and,  in 
October,  cabbages. 
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We  praMBt  tbe  abo?o  cat  «r  a  W«*t  Bigb- 
Und  cow  u  the  repc«seaUtiv«  of  %  race  of 
caUla  thkt  bave  not  as  jet  beea  inirodaced 
into  thU  country.  The  portiait  wu  drawn 
for  Mr.  Alleo'a  book  on  American  Cattle,  bj 
Ur.  Page,  who  Tuited  Yotkihice  coonty,  Eng. 
land,  in  1867. 

Mr.  Yonatt  nys.  "The  Talne  of  the  West 
Highland  cattle  coiuitl*  in  their  beicg  hard^, 
and  eaiilj  fod;  in  that  Umj  will  live,  and 
■ometimei  thrive,  on  the  coaneat  padturei ; 
that  they  will  frequentlj  gain  from  a  fourth  to 
■  third  of  Ibeir  original  weight  in  he  moDths' 
good  feeding ;  that  the  propoitioD  of  offil  in 
not  greater  than  in  the  most  improved  larger 
breedi ;  that  the;  will  lay  ibeir  flenb  and  Ut. 
equally  on  tbe  be»t  parts ;  and  that,  when  fut. 
the  beef  ii  dried  Gne  in  the  grain,  high]]' 
flaTored,  and  lo  well  mixed  or  marbled,  that 
it  commands  a  saperior  price  in  every  market. 

"The  different  ialandi  of  tbe  Hebridei  con- 
tun  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thouiand  of 
tbeea  cattle,  of  which  it  is  calualatad  tbat  one 
fifth  are  tent  annually  to  the  main  land. 

"About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago, 
the  tnatment  of  cattle  at  tbe  Hebridei  wu, 
with  Tffj  few  exceptiona,  abaord  and  nuo- 


ouf,  to  a  itnnge  degree,  throegh  the  whoI« 
of  tbe  island*.  With  the  exception  of  the 
nilk  cowa,  and  not  eren  of  the  calvei,  they 
were  all  wintered  in  the  field ;  ii  they  were 
ecantily  fed  with  hay,  it  wai  coaree,  and  wiib> 
ered,  andbalf-rotten;  oriTtbej  got  a  little 
■traw,  tbey  were  thought  to  be  well  tiken 
care  of  The  majority  got  little  more  ihaa 
aea-wecd,  heather,  and  nubes.  One-GM  of 
tbe  cattle,  on  an  average,  used  to  periab  eveiT- 
winter  from  itarvaticm.  When  tbe  cold  bad 
been  nnusaally  aevere,  and  the  snow  had  lain 
long  on  the  ground,  one-half  of  the  stock  baa 
been  lost,  and  tbe  remainder  have  afierwaida 
been  thinned  by  tbe  disease*  which  poverty 
had  engendered. 

"It  proved  the  excellent  of  the  breed,  that 
in  tbe  conree  of  two  or  three  monthi  lO  roaiqr 
of  them  got  again  into  good  (tore  condilloD. 
and  might  almost  be  Mid  to  be  balf-Ctt,  and 
could  icarcely  be  reitraioed  by  any  fence ;  in 
fact,  there  are  numerooi  inatancea  of  tbeee 
cattle,  which  had  been  reduced  to  tbe  nuet 
dreadfdl  atate  of  impoverinhment,  becooiing 
fattened  fur  tbe  bvtdiw  in  afew  montbt,  after 
being  placed  on  lome  of  tbe  rich  laauner  pM- 
turea  of  lalay,  Lewii,  or  Syke. 
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"The  cows  were  housed  during  the  winter ; 
but  among  the  small  farmers  this  was  con- 
ducted in  a  singular  way— for  one  rude  dwelK 
ing  contained  and  sheltered  both  the  family 
and  the  cattle.  The  family  had  their  beds  of 
straw  or  heath  in  the  niches  of  the  walls,  while 
tie  litter  was  never  remoyed  from  the  cattle, 
but  fresh  layers  of  straw  were  occasionally 
laid  down,  and  so  the  floor  rose  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  dung  and  litter,  until  the  season 
of  spreading  it  upon  the  land,  when  it  was  at 
length  taken  away. 

**The  peculiarity  of  the  climate  and  the 
want  of  ir.closed  lands,  and  the  want,  too,  of 
forethought  in  the  farmer,  were  the  chief  causes 
of  this  wretched  system  of  winter  starvation. 

"As  a  beef  animal,  the  flesh  of  the  West 
Highland  ox  is  considered  of  the  best  quality 
in  Uie  London  markets,  and  usually  worth  Id  , 
or  two  cents  per  pound  more  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  breeds.  He  is  usually  put  upon  high 
feed  at  three  years  old,  and  in  good  pasture 
in  sununer,  and  a  full  allowance  of  turnips 
and  meal,  with  plenty  of  hay  or  straw  in  win- 
ter, is  fitted  for  the  shambles  at  about  four 
years  old." 

Mr.  Allen  believes  that  this  race  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  immense  ranges  of  moun- 
tain lands  in  the  older  States  of  the  union,  to 
the  plains  west  and  north  of  Mitsouri,  in  Texas. 
Ac.,  and  sums  up  their  qualities  by  saying, 
they  are  an  original  breed,  bred  for  untold 
centuries  in  one  of  the  roughest  climates ;  of 
great  hardihood  and  endnranoe ;  homogeneous 
in  their  natures  and  habits ;  strong  in  blood, 
with  a  tendency  and  power  to  transmit  it  upon 
anything  with  which  they  may  be  connected. 
The  cows  are  not  fitted  for  the  dairy,  nor  is  it 
necessary  they  should  be  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  intended,  yet  giving  milk 
enough  to  rear  their  progeny  well.  They 
mature  early,  and  when  matured  are  full  in  all 
their  points.  They  feed  their  pastures  doeely, 
are  active  in  movement,  capable  of  ranging 
over  wide  fields,  gathering  their  subsi&tance 
without  trouble,  adapted  to  climates  and  soils 
where  other  catde  would  glean  a  bare  subsis- 
tence, and  thus  a  valuable  race  to  introduce 
into  the  regions  of  country  which  are  above 
named. 

He  hopes  yet  to  see  the  Highland  eattle 
introduoed  into  this  countty.  By  their  iotro- 
dnetion  our  tar  soothwesteni  grasmg  regions 


whicu  now  send  us  only  the  ragged  and  com- 
paratively worthless  Texan  cattle,  and  the  far 
northwestern  wilds  which  send  us  none  at  all, 
together  with  our  intermediate  mountain 
ranges,  would  ultimately — even  shortly — fur- 
nish our  interior  rich  lands  with  grazing  mate- 
rial for  the  best  of  beef,  and  our  markets 
would  be  supplied  with  the  choicest  of  flesh 
for  consumption. 


ABOBTioN  nr  cows. 

Report  of  Wm.  H.  Oarnialt,  M.  D..  Comir  issloner  of 
the  New  York  Biate  Agrioolrnrul  8i>clety  for  the  In- 
vesUgAtion  ot  At>orUon  in  Ouws.   AlbaLy.    1869. 

This  is  a  well  written  report.  The  Com- 
missioner and  his  assistants  seem  to  have  pur- 
sued their  work  with  great  diligence,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  well  arranged  plan.  The  results 
arrived  at  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  mostly 
negative.  But  some  points  would  seem  to  be 
settled,  and  the  field  of  investigation  narrowed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  the 
disease  is  not  caused  *'by  reason  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  deleterious  substance  in  the  food,^* 
that  is,  they  do  not  believe  it  is  caused  by 
ergotf  or  fungi  on  grasses  or  cereals.  Many 
have  believed  that  cultivated  grasses  were 
more  liable  to  be  infested  with  such  parasites 
than  natural  grasses,  and  that  hence  cows  feed- 
ing on  hay,  were  more  subject  to  the  disease 
than  when  in  the  pastures.  This  is  sn  important 
point  disposed  of. 

It  is  also  settled  that  cows  are  much  more 
liable  to  the  disease  in  the  advanced  months  of 
pregnancy,  especially  af^er  the  sixth  month. 
Cows  onoe  affected  are  more  subject  to  be  af- 
fected in  subsequent  pregnancies,  which  may 
be  an  additional  reason  for  toming  them  to 
the  butcher. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  changing  cows 
from  farm  to  fiirm  during  pregnancy  might 
have  a  prejudicial  effect.  An  examination 
into  the  facts  in  connection  with  such  removals 
showed  clearly  that  it  is  so.  Is  this  owing  to 
the  fact  that  cows  that  have  once  aborted  are 
sold  during  the  next  pregnancy  to  avoid  prob- 
able loss  P 

The  investigation  shows  that  breeding  from 
immature  stock  increases  the  tendency  to  abor- 
tion— the  percentage  of  cases  being  greater  in 
stock  of  this  class. 

But  the  most  important  matter  discussed,  as 
it  seems  to  ns,  is,  whether  the  amount  of  milk 
given  by  the  cow  influences  the  process  of 
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gestation.  This  diicofltion  is  condacted  in  a 
very  able  manner.  It  occupies  some  ten 
pages.  The  uterus  and  the  udder  are  ihe  two 
most  important  organs  in  reproduction.  Each 
has  its  distinct  function.  That  of  the  first  is 
to  protect  and  nourish  the  foetus  until  its  or- 
gans of  digestion  and  locomotion  fit  it  to  be 
separated  from  the  mother.  Then  the  func- 
tion of  the  udder  comes  into  play,  which  is  to 
furnish  suitable  nutriment  to  the  young  ani- 
mal when  separated  from  the  mother. 

Nature  never  intended  that  these  two  or- 
gans should  carry  on  their  functions  at  the 
same  time.  While  the  mother  is'carrjrlDg  and 
feeding  directly  from  her  blood  the  young 
within  her,  she  should  not  be  required  to  feed 
another,  or  other  animals,  by  secretions  from 
her  blood  through  the  udder.  This  is  an  un- 
natural and  excessive  drain  upon  the  system. 
Although  habit,  great  care  and  abundant  food 
enable  a  large  part  of  the  cows  in  a  domestic 
state  to  endure  this  for  a  few  years,  yet  veiy 
many  fail  to  complete  the  reproductive  pro- 
cess under  this  system — and  the  '  profitable 
term  of  life  of  almost  all  is  shortened  by  it. 

The  cow,  in  a  state  of  natare,  ceases  to  give 
milk  some  months  before  the  end  of  preg* 
nancy.  If  compelled  to  give  milk  by  con- 
stant milking  and  high  feeding,  in  a  certain 
number  of  ca&es  the  uterus  refuses  to  continue 
to  perform  its  f  um^on.  The  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  fetus  is  separated,  and  the 
young  dies,  and  is  thrown  off. 

Nature  does  not  allow  her  laws  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  It  is  becoming  a  practi- 
cal question  of  great  importance,  whether  high 
feeding  and  prolonged  milking  are  on  the  whole 
profit  ible.  We  commend  this  Report  to  the 
careful  attention  cf  dairymen  and  stock  raisers. 


Greasing  Waooms. — Few  people  fully  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  thoroughly  lubri- 
cating the  axles,  Ac,  of  wagons  and  carriages, 
and  6tili  fewer  know  what  are  the  best  mate- 
rials and  the  bebt  methods  of  ig;)plying  them. 
A  well  made  wheel  will  endure  common  wear 
from  ten  to  twenty- five  yeara,  if  care  is  taken 
to  use  the  right  kind  and  proper  amount  of 
grease ;  but  ^  this  matter  is  not  attended  to, 
they  wUl  be  used  up  in  five  or  six  years.  ^  Lard 
should  never  be  used  on  it  wagon,  for  it  will 
penitrate  the  hub,  and  work  its  way  out  around 
the  tenons  of  the  spokes,  and  hpoil  the  wheel. 
Tallow  is  the  best  lubrioator  for  wooden  axle- 
treea,  and  castor  oil  for  iron.  Just  grease 
enough  should  be  applied  to  the  spindle  of  a  I 


wagon  to  gWe  it  a  light  coating ;  this  is  better 
than  more,  for  the  surplus  put  on  will  work 
out  at  the  ends,  and  be  forced  by  the  shoulder 
t>ands  and  nut  washers  into  the  hub  around 
the  outside  of  the  boxes.  To  oil  an  axle-tree, 
first  wipe  the  spindle  clean  with  a  cloth  wet 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  apply  a 
few  drops  of  castor- oil  near  the  shoulderv  and 
end.  One  tea  spoonful  is  sufiiuient  for  the 
whole. — Exchange, 
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A  new  interest  appears  to  be  awakened  in 
Europe  in  reference  to  this  plant  by  reason  of 
the  evidence  that  has  been  gradually  accuma- 
lating  for  some  years  past,  of  its  possessing 
medicinal  properties,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
tales  that  are  told,  it  is  a  sure  ^cific  against 
intermittent  fevers.  M.  Martin,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Societe  TherapeHiiqiie  de 
France,  says,  that  the  experiment  of  planting 
sunflowers  on  a  large  scale  has  heretofore 
been  successful  in  the  fenny  districts  by  Roche- 
fort,  and  has  been  proved  by  the  Dutch  to  be 
beneficial  in  nentralizing  the  deleterious  effects 
of  marbhy  exhalations.  M.  Martin  »tates  that 
it  is  a  proved  fact,  that  the  sunflower  possesses 
the  power  of  fre<fing  the  atmosphere  from 
those  germs,  animal  and  vegetable,  which  are 
supported  to  constitute  the  miasms  that  are 
productive  of  fever  and  ague. 

If  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  well  for  our 
fever  and  a^e  afliicted  sections  to  be  made 
aware  of  it  P  Much  suffering  might  thus  be 
avoided,  and  a  new  impetus  given  to  immi^nii- 
tion  to  thode  long  neglected  and  fertile  spots 
in  the  West  and  South,  that  have  been  preg- 
nant with  miasma.  - 

Hitherto  the  culture  of  the  sunflower  has 
been  quite  limited  in  this  country.  Experi- 
ments serve  to  show  that  it  is  a  valuable  feed 
for  poultry.  It  also  yields  a  large  return  in 
oil.  An  Ohio  farmer,  several  )ears  since, 
averred  that  it  would  give  more  bushels  of 
seed,  year  by  vear,  than  com  on  the  same  sur- 
face. Admitting  his  statement  t  >  be  true,  we 
ma^  from  tables  I  find  in  an  old  enc^clopssdia, 
estimate  the  returns  in  oil  that  an  acre  will 
produce,  planted  after  the  manner  the  work 
indicates.  One  hundred  plant-*  are  allowed  to 
produce  one  bushel  of  seed,  from  which  three 
quarts  of  oil  are  obtained .  This  would  gi  ve  us 
about  forty  gallons  to  the  acre  and  leave  us 
the  refuse  lor  feed,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
given.  May  not  this  refuse  be  as  valuable  as 
cotton  steed  meal  P 

My  impression  is,  that  the  plants  might, 
without  detriment,  be  increased  one  hundred 
per  cent,  on  an  acre  over  and  above  the  num- 
ber stated,  and  the  profits  increased  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  present  facilities  for  extract- 
ing the  oil  over  those  in  use  fifty  >ear8  ago, 
WW  also  give  us  a  much  larger  retain  ti^Mi 
three  quarts  to  the  bu»heL 
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Bat  to  return  to  the  medicinal  question, 
ivliich  id  after  all  the  one  of  greatest  moment 
to  us.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated,  and  ito 
seed  can  be  mingled  with  the  seed  corn  and 
planted  at  the  same  time,  all  over  our  extend- 
ed country,  resulting,  it  may  be,  in  untold 
good  to  present  and  comiog  generations. 

Aug.  10,  1869.  K.  O. 


TBS    OBiaiN    OF    TBJD   PJBAOH«B2jOW 

POTATO. 

Asa  A.  Shepherd,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  lays 
cdaim  to  being  the  originator  of  the  **Peach* 
blow^^  potato,  and  relates  the  history  of  its 
origin  as  follows : — 

"I  cannot  fix  the  exact  date,  bat  about 
twenty-seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel J.  Mott  owned  a  farm  opposite  the  Dean^s 
Comers^  store  and  post-ofliue.  Gilbert  Wright 
traded  there,  and  a  youn^;  doctor  boarded 
with  him  by  the  name  of  Colby.  Not  bein^ 
crowded  with  business,  the  Doctor  and  Mr. 
Wright  planted  one-hidf  of  a  lot  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mott,  and  my  father  and  his  boys  the 
other  half.  We  planted  a  row  of  Merino  po- 
tatoes in  the  middle  of  the  lot,  to  turn  on,  so 
as  not  to  b*eak  down  the  com,  and  they  plant- 
ed a  row  of  Western  Beds  by  the  side  of  ours. 
In  the  fall  my  brother  John  and  I  were  cool- 
ing across  the  lot  and  saw  some  fine  looking 
balls  on  the  Western  Beds,  and  picked  them 
My  wife  thinks  she  tied  some  together  and 
Lung  them  in  the  cellar.  As  to  that,  I  do  not 
remember.  John  lived  at  home  with  father, 
and  I  lived  near  by,  but  all  were  working  to- 
gether at  that  time.  The  next  spnng  we 
planted  the  seed,  John  planting  on  father's 
place,  and  I  where  1  lived.  He  beat  me  the 
first  year,  my  place  being  too  much  shaded  by 
a  butternut  tree.  Five  or  six  different  kinds 
came  from  the  seed;  one  was  called  the 
'Shepherd  Bed.^  They  were  a  gi^at  deal 
larger  the  first  year  than  the  other  sinds.  and 
less  liable  to  rot.  For  a  few  years  they  took 
the  lead,  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  they 
ripened  too  late  to  ship  in  the  fall,  so  they 
were  dispensed  with.  After  we  had  raised 
them  together  for  several  years,  the  Hon 
Henry  Holmes,  now  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  of  the  County  of  Saratoga,  came  and 
purchased  a  lot  of  all  the  kinds  mixed  together, 
and  then  picked  out  and  planted  by  themselves 
t  we  called  'Calico  Fotatoes.^    In  the 
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fall  he  barreled  up  a  few  of  them  and  drew 
them  to  the  canaJ,  at  Covevilla,  to  send  -  to 
New  York,  to  introduce  them,  and  while  there 
he  wibhed  to  fix  some  name  by  which  to  call 
them.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Verbanks,  (a 
shoemaker.)  and  Captain  Brazure,  spoke  of 
their  looking  like  a  peach  blow.  So  it  was 
agreed  to  call  them  by  that  name.  Afterward 
my  uncle  carried  some  to  Massachusetts,  near 
New  Bedford,  where  they  were  called  'Sara- 
toga Potatoes.'  They  were  also  sent  West, 
and  to  New  Jersey.    A  few  yean  ago  a  man 


by  the  name  of  Morgan  Moe  picked  out  some 
of  the  light  colored  ones  and  called  them 
*  White  T^eachblows,'  which  are  all  the  rage 
now  among  our  neighbors.  If  any  one  is  in- 
clined to  dispute  the  above  facts,  let  him  write 
to  Thomas  Sweet,  postmaster,  Dean^s  Corners, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ;  or  to  Joseph  W. 
Hill,  lawyer,  or  Henry  W.  Dennis,  hardware 
merchant — ^both  the  latter  named  gentlemen 
living  at  Sch**ylervil]e,  N.  Y." 


TBOUBIiB  WITH  BBB8. 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  subscribers  who 
have  had  experience  in  keeping  bees,  inform 
me  what  is  the  trouble  with  my  bees  ?  I  had  a 
svarm  come  out  four  days  ago  which  pitched  on 
the  top  of  a  small  apple  tree.  I  placed  a  com- 
mon box  hive  over  them,  letting  the  corner  of 
the  hive  rest  upon  a  staging  which  I  put  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  let  it  remain  over  them  until 
the  next  morning,  supposing  they  would  go  up 
into  it  as  they  iuwa\  s  have  when  I  have  done 
so  by  them ;  but  they  did  no  such  thing,  but 
remained  where  I  first  found  them.  I  then 
tried  to  ''break  them  up,"  but  they  only  moved 
their  quarters  from  the  top  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  where  they  remained  until  last  night, 
when  I  brushed  them  into  the  hive»  and  tney 
stay  there,  >iut  do  net  work  or  act  as  if  they 
ever  intend  to.  If  any  one  will  enlighten  me 
on  this  subject  they  will  confer  a  f Avor  and 
oblige  an — Amateur  Buketp^^  Brooks,  Waldo 
Co.<t  Me.,  June  14. 

The  bees  described  above  probably  failed  to 
realize,  when  the  hive  was  first  placed  over 
them,  that  they  bad  ever  been  hived  at  all,  or 
might  be.  And  when  brushed  in  at  last,  they 
may  have  been  perfecting  their  arrangements 
to  go  to  the  woods,  and  i>o  were  indisposed  to 
commence  operations  elsewhere.  But  as  the 
above  appears  to  have  been  written  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  bees  were  finally 
put  into  the  hive,  combs  might  have  been  com- 
menced in  the  cluster,  which  could  not  be  seen 
without  shaking  it  down. 

The  case  is  a  very  unusual  one,  and  if  the 
bees  still  persist  m  remaining  idle,  I  would 
suggcift  introducing  a  piece  of  comb  contain- 
ing young  brood.  This  may  be  fastened  to 
tbe  top  of  the  hive,  or  supported  on  an  up- 
right stick  fastened  in  the  bottom  board,  or  m 
any  way  brought  among  the  bees,  and  it  would 
be  very  likely  to  set  them  to  work.^AT. 
Quiwiby,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

STRONCk — It  is  said  that  the  thread  of  a  cer- 
tain species  of  spider — found  in  the  South — 
supports  a  weight  of  fifty- four  grains.  As 
this  fibre  is  only  the  one  four  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  this  is  at  the  mte  of  123,427 
pounds,  or  6 li  tons  per  square  inch ;  good  iron 
wire  sustains  tiffry-seven  tons  per  inch ;  good 
steel,  sixty-six  tons ;  good  gun  metal,  eighty 
tons. 
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For  the  Ifeto  Sngland  Farmer, 
8TANDABD  OF  KBBIT  AT  TAIB8. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  agricultural  so- 
cielies  are  formed  and  hold  fain  to  encourage 
farmers  to  produce  the  beat  aricles,  and  to 
furnish  the  means  for  comparison  hj  which 
they  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  which  is  best. 
If  this  is  so,  societies  should  make  rules  with 
the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  encourage  and  re- 
ward the  really  meritorious,  and  avoid  com- 
mending and  introducing  aught  that  partakes 
of  humbuggery  or  subserves  private  ends  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  good. 

If  societies  are  formed  to  adyaace  agricul- 
ture and  aid  the  farmers,  it  would  certainly 
seem  that  the  rules  which  direct  the  action  of 
committees  in  the  bestowal  of  premiums,  should 
also  aid  and  direct  farmers  in  the  purchase 
and  breeding  of  domestic  animals.  If  this  is 
a  truth,  do  societies  live  up  to  it  P 

At  the  New  England  Fair,  all  cattle  must 
have  a  pedigree  to  ne  entitled  to  a  premium 
The  managers  of  the  Vermont  State  Fair  have 
adopted  the  same  rule.  Now  shall  county 
societies  and  farmers  encourage  only  those 
cattle  that  have  a  herdrbook  pedigree  P  Under 
this  ruling,  will  these  societies  encourage  the 
exhibition  of  the  best  cattle,  or  can  they  in  all 
cases  reward  years  of  puns-taking  in  develop- 
ing a  breed  P  Will  it  not  result  rather  in  re- 
warding those  who  have  purchased  a  fashion- 
able or  new  breed  from  which  to  make  money 
by  sales  P  We  ask  these  questions,  first  be- 
cause there  are  men  who  ^ave  for  a  life-time 
been  breeding  a  herd  of  pure-blooded  cattle 
because  they  loved  them,  who  are  now  c^:  off 
from  shoiring  and  competing  for  premiums, 
though  the  animals  thus  excluded  are  above 
suspicion  in  regard  to  breed,  and  are  better 
cattle  than  some  with  a  pedigree.  If  it  were 
not  so,  why  rule  them  out  and  ignore  cattle 
that  the  people  want  to  see  and  the  Ofrners 
want  to  show  r 

In  the  ^econd  place,  for  years  after  Short- 
horn cattle  were  first  introduced,  there  was 
not  one  in  ten  that  had  a  herd- book  [ledigree, 
and  until  1855  there  had  been  only  one  volume 
of  the  herd- book  published  in  the  United 
States.  Shall  the  descendants  of  all  the  early 
importations  be  ignored  as  unworthy  of  notice  P 

In  the  third  place,  sheep,  swine,  and  hordes 
are  sold  for  high  prices  upon  a  personal  war- 
rant as  to  blood. 

While  it  is  proper  and  desirable  that  agri- 
cultural societies  should  discountenance  deceit 
and  f  ilhC  pretensions,  it  is  equally  proper  and 
desiiable  that  they  should  encourage  honesty 
and  excellency. 

In  Vermont  there  is  a  herd  of  Devon  cattle 
owned  aud  bred  by  H-  M  Hall,  of  Burke, 
President  of  the  Caledonia  Counry  Agricultu- 
ral Society.  This  herd  was  e»tablished  about 
forty  years  ago.  It  was  started  wiih  some  of 
the  tint  animals  sold  from  the  Fatcen>on  im- 
portation, aLd  from  time  to  time  additions 


have  been  made  from  other  stock  of  undoubted 
purity  of  blood.  Mr.  Hall  has  bred  on  his 
own  farm  two  families,  using  the  greatest  care 
to  prevent  deterioration ;  but  the  animals  are 
not  recorded  in  the  herd-book. 

In  Coventr]^,  Yt.,  there  is  a  herd  of  Short- 
horns, comprising  twenty-five  head,  bred  and 
owned  by  Hon.  E.  Cleveland  and  his  son,  H. 
C.  Cleveland.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
Short-hom  herd  in  the  State  where  every  ani- 
mal has  been  bred  by  the  owner.  In  1858, 
Mr.  C.  sent  by  a  special  agent  to  Kentucky 
for  some  Durham  heifers,  which  were  ob- 
tained at  quite  a  high  price.  A  bull  was 
bought  in  New  York,  of  the  Yail  stock,  and 
from  this  beginning  a  herd  of  great  excellence 
has  been  bred,  which  has  been  shown  at  the 
State  Fairs  and  received  premiums  as  pure 
blood  Short- horns.  The  bull  Major ^  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  herd,  is  five  years 
old  and  weighs  2320  pounds.  The  bull  Qen. 
Grant  is  two  years  two  months  old,  pure  milk- 
white  in  color,  and  weighs  1500  pounds.  One 
of  the  cows  has  weight  1535  pounds.  There 
have  been  many  sides  of  young  animals  from 
this  herd,  at  prices  from  $50  to  $150  each, 
which  are  giving  great  satisf action  for  vigor- 
ous, healthy  growth,  and  excellent  milking 
qualities  in  the  heifers,  and  good  stock  quali- 
ties in  the  bulls.  Eleven  years  ago  there  was 
less  regard  paid  to  herd-book  pedigree,  and 
these  cattle  nave  not  been  duly  named  and 
numbered,  although  bred  with  the  greatest 
palnetaking,  and  amidbt  a  community  who^^e 
prejudices  were  agambt  them.  Now,  this  herd 
having  triumphed  over  local  indifiference  and 
opposition  and  having  gained  a  good  reputa- 
tion, find  a  new  difficulty.  Men  who  have 
within  a  very  few  years  bought  pedigree  ani- 
mals have  succeeded  in  introducing  a  rule 
which  excludes  this  stock  from  competing  at 
the  Fairs  of  agricultural  societies!  If  these 
animals  are  inferior,  they  are  not  to  be  feared 
in  competition ;  if  they  are  better,  is  not  the 
painstsJiing  by  which  they  have  been  produced 
entitled  to  encouragement  P  Is  it  pedigrees, 
or  is  it  quality  of  cattle  that  we  shoald  encour- 
age, and  which  farmers  wit»h  to  buy  ? 

Irtufburg,  Vt.^Aug.  20, 1869.        z.  k.  j. 

P.  S.^-Sinoe  writing  the  foregoing  I  have 
received  the  Premium  Li«t  of  the  Vermont 
State  Fair,  and  tind  that  the  Directors  have 
made  up  an  appendix,  since  the  regular  meet- 
ing, that  provides  for  Durhams  that  are  not 
registered  m  the  herd-book.  z.  b  j. 

Aug.  24. 


^Mrs.  Alvlra  Robinson,  of  North  Russell,  N. 
Y.,  answers  a  quebtion  a«ked  in  ihe  RurtU  Ameri- 
eon  bow  to  make  butter  fVom  bitter  crtam  by  say- 
ing, when  the  cream  is  ready  to  churn,  dis  olve  a 
little  good  sugar  and  add  to  It;  tbe  butter  will  tben 
come  in  a  short  time.  I  tbiok  the  caude  of  cream 
getting  bitter  is,  that  it  U  kept  too  ooid  while  ris- 
ing; the  sugar  helps  to  sweeten  it. 
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[abies'    Ut^nttrntvi. 


From  Pntnam's  ICagaxlne,  for  Septomber. 

THB     BABT'B     DBAWBB. 

Th'-re's  a  lUtle  drawer  iii  my  ehambar 

Oaardtid  w  th  teDdc^reat  care, 
Where  the  dainty  cloifato  are  l>tDg, 

Tb  it  my  darii  g  sball  never  wear. 
Aud  tbere,  while  the  hour<  are  Waning, 

Till  the  hoa»e  la  all  #  r«at, 
I  ait  and  f^ncy  a  baby 

Cioae  to  my  aching  breast. 

My  darling's  pretty,  white  garments  I 

I  wroQght  tbem,  >lttini(  apart. 
While  bis  myatle  Wfa  was  ihroDbing 

Uader  my  throbbing  b  art. 
And  olt<dn  my  happy  dreaming 

Breaka  in  a  lliile  sons, 
Lllie  the  mormar  of  blrd«  at  brooding, 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  long. 

I  flnlsbf>d  the  dainty  wardrobe," 

And  the  drawer  was  a;most  ftdl 
Wltn  robes  of  the  fluest  mn«lln, 

And  robes  of  the  whltt;st  wool. 

I  folded  them  all  together, 

With  a  rose  for  ererypalr. 
Smiling,  and  saying,  **GFem  hngnsOt 

Fit  for  my  prinoe  to  wear." 

Ah,  the  radiant  snmmer  morning. 

Bo  fnll  of  a  mother's  J  ^y  t 
"Thank  Qod,  he  is  fair  and  perfect* 

My  beaatlAU,  new-born  boy.'' 

Let  htm  wear  the  pretty,  white  gannenU 

I  wrought  while  sitting  a^^ari; 
Lay  him,'BO  sweet  and  so  helpless, 

Here,  close  to  my  throbbing  heart. 

Manv  and  many  an  ere  ing 

I  i-It,  since  my  baby  came. 
Baying,  "What  do  the  aog jla  eall  him F 

For  be  died  without  a  n  imo ; 
Bit  while  the  bonrs  are  waning. 

And  the  honse  Is  all  at  re«t, 
And  fan<^.y  a  b  iby  neatiiog 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 


For  <A«  JV<i0  BngUmd  Farmer* 
HOUSBHOLB  BOOITOHT. 


OONTRtBOTED  rOB  THE  WW  BHOIiAVD  TAMMEtU 


Mb.  Editob  :— Ab  tbe  season  for  making  pickles 
has  arriyed,  some  of  your  readers  may  like  to  try 
the 

T«llow  FlOUa 
of  Yiiginia  and  Kentucky,  an  institntlon  in  wkich 
tbe  accomplished  honsewlTes  of  that  region  hare 
sojnstapride. 

To  three  gallons  of  good  cider  Tinegar,  put  two 
ounces  of  turmeric  sewed  npina  gnase  flannel  bag, 
which  must  be  squeezed  eyery  day  until  the 
strength  and  color  are  exhausted.  Then  add  to 
the  Tinegar  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  brown  sugar ; 
two  ounces  of  ground  mustard  seed;  the  same 
weight  of  doves;  the  same  of  maoe,  and  three 
ounces  of  cinnamon.  Take  half  a  pound  moA  of 
ginger  root,  horse  radish,  garlic  or  onion,  and  long 
pepper ;  put  them  in  a  Jar  of  rery  strong  salt  wa- 
ter and  let  It  stand  three  days.  Then  take  them 
out,  and  after  rinsing  in  clean  water,  cat  all  up 


fine,  except  the  garlic,  which  is  left  whole.  Put 
all  together  In  di>hes,  and  dij  in  the  sun  two  or 
three  days.  When  quite  diy,  put  to  the  rinegsr, 
wbiih  in  three  days  Is  ready.  In  the  meantime, 
soak  small,  soft  ears  of  com,  shred  cabbage,  small 
encumbers,  tender  bean  pods,  &c,  in  salt  water. 
If  not  too  salt,  bimply  wash  them  in  Aresh  water, 
and  spread  on  a  table  previously  covered  with  two 
or  three  thicknesses  of  soft  cloth,  and  lay  in  the 
sun,  turning  them  over  erery  hour  till  dry  and 
white.  A  day  will  b^j  sufficient  to  bleach  the  cu- 
cumbers and  dry  the  other  things.  Add  tbem  to 
the  vinegar;  stir  every  day  for  a  week;  then  tie 
up  tight,  and  in  three  months  the  famous  yellow 
pickle  is  ready  for  use. 

Bweet  Fickle  of  Bipe  Cuoumber. 

Cut  large  ripe  cucumbers  in  small  squares ; 
simmer  them  gently  in  alum  water,  in  which  is  » 
little  salt.  When  transparent,  drain  them  and 
pour  over  hot  vinegar.  In  which  brown  sugar, 
whole  doves,  stick  dnnamon,  and  mace  have  been 
bDiled.  A  pound  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  vinegar. 
Spice  to  the  taste  and  Judgment,  but  not  too  highly. 

ParsoMjUld,  Me^  Aug.,  1869.  Mabt. 


Bbmabxs.— We  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  cor- 
respondent for  her  seasonable  hints.  We  hope  our 
lady  readers  will  not  forget  that  we  depend  upon 
them  to  keep  this  department  of  our  paper  fresh, 
original  and  attractive.  Ed. 


DOlCaSTIO  BHQBIFTB. 

T(gfATO  Catsup. — Take  ripe  tomatoes, 
and  scald  them  jubt  sufficient  to  allow  you  to 
take  off  the  f*kin ;  then  let  them  stand  ^or  a 
day,  covered  with  salt ;  strain  them  thorough- 
ly to  remove  the  seeds ;  then  to  every  two 
quarts  add  three  ounces  of  cloves,  two  of 
black  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  and  a  very  little 
cayenne  pepper,  with  a  little  salt;  boil  the 
liquor  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  let  it  cool 
and  settle ;  add  a  pint  of  the  best  cider  vine- 
gar, after  which  bottle  it,  corking  and  sealing 
it  tightly.    Keep  it  always  in  a  cool  place. 

SwBBT  PiCiCLB. — Select  fine  cantaloupe  or 
citron  melons,  ripe  bat  firm,  pare  and  seed 
tbem,  and  slire  or  quarter  them.  Weigh  the 
fruit,  and  to  five  pounds  of  melon  allow  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  white  sugar  and  one 
quart  of  vinegar.  The  vineffar  and  sugar 
must  be  heated,  well  skimmed  and  poured 
boiling  over  the  fruit  six  times.  In  the  last 
boiling  of  the  syrup  add  the  spices;  stick 
cinnamon,  white  ginger  and  a  few  cloves; 
and  when  the  symp  boils,  put  in  the  dtron 
and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  pat  it  in 
the  jars ;  skim  the  symp  dear  and  pour  over 
it.    The  pickle  may  be  naade  of  other  fruits. 

BonjKG  Potatoes. — ^There  is  a  great  deal 
constantly  said  as  to  the  best  way  to  boil 
potatoes.  Tbe  following,  said  to  be  an  Irish 
mode,  is  no  doabt,  Teiy  good.    It  is  said  that 
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in  Ireland  they  idways  nick  off  a  piece  of  the 
skin,  put  them  in  a  pot  of  cold  water,  which 
is  gradually  heated,  but  never  allowed  to 
boil ;  cold  water  should  be  added  as  soon  as 
the  water  begins  to  boil ;  when  donn,  pour 
all  the  water  off,  cover  the  vessel  with  a  cloth 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  are  cool  enough  for 
use. 

Fisn  CuoWDBR. — The  best  fish  for  chow- 
der aie  haddock  and  striped  bass.  Cut  the 
fish  in  pieces  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches 
square;  take  six  or  eight  sices  of  salt  pork ; 
put  them  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  pot,  and 
fry  them  till  crisp.  1  ake  out  the  pork  leav- 
ing the  fat ;  chop  the  pork  fine.  Put  in  the 
pot  a  layer  of  hsh,  layer  of  split  crackers, 
some  of  the  chopped  pork,  a  little  black  and 
red  pepper,  a  little  chopped  onion,  then  an- 
other ia>er  of  fish,  split  crackers  and  season- 
ing. This  do  till  you  have  used  your  fish 
Then  just  cover  the  dish  with  water,  and  stew 
slowly  till  it  is  tender ;  thicken  the  gravy  with 
pounded  cracker;  add  catsup  if  you  like, 
boil  up  the  gravy  once,  and  pour  over  the 
fish;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Add 
salt  if  necessary. 


■• 


BOMBBODY   LOVXB  MS** 


Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  superintendent 

of  the  Little  Wanderers'   Home,   in , 

received  one  mommg,  a  request  from  the 
judge,  that  he  would  come  up  to  the  court 
house.  He  complied  directly,  and  found 
there  a  group  of  seven  little  girls,  Arty, 
ragged,  and  forlorn,  beyond  what  even  he  was 
accustomed  to  see.  The  judge,  pointing  to 
them  (utterly  homeless  and  friendless,)  said, 
"Mr.  T ,  can  you  take  any  of  these?" 

* 'Certainly,  1  can  take  them  all,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

"All !  What  in  the  world  can  you  do  with 
them.<>" 

"ril  make  women  of  them." 

The  judge  singled  out  one,  even  worse  in 
appearance  than  the  rest,  and  asked  again, 
"What  can  you  do  with  that  one  P" 

"m  make  a  woman  of  her,"  Mr.  T 

repeated  firmly  and  hopefully.  They  were 
washed,  and  provided  with  a  good  supper  and 
beds.  The  next  morning  they  went  into  the 
schoolroom  with  the  children.  Mary  was  the 
name  of  the  little  girl  whose  chance  for  bet- 
ter things  the  judge  thought  small.  During 
the  forenoon  the  teacher  said  to  Mr.  T— , 
in  reference  to  her,  "I  never  saw  a  child  like 
that ;  1  have  tried  for  an  hour  to  get  a  smile, 
but  failed." 

Mr.  r said  afcerwards  himself,  that  her 

face  was  the  saddest  that  he  had  ever  seen — 
sorrowful  beyond  expression ;  yet  she  was  a 
vexy  little  eirl,  only  five  or  six  years  old. 

After  school,  he  called  her  into  his  office, 
and  said  pleasantly,  "Mary,  Tve  lost  my  little 
pet.    I  used  to  have  a  liule  girl  that  -would 


wait  on  me,  and  sit  on  my  knee,  and  I  loved 
her  much.  A  kind  gentleman  and  lady  have 
adopted  her,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  take 
her  place,  and  be  my  pet  now.     Will  you  ?*' 

A  gleam  of  light  flitted  over  the  poor  child's 
face  as  she  began  to  understand  him.  He 
gave  her  ten  cents,  and  told  h<fr  she  might  go 
to  a  store  near  by  ahd  get  some  candy.  While 
she  was  out  he  took  two  or  three  new>paper8y 
tore  them  in  pieces  ^d  scattered  them  about 
the  room.  When  she  returned,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, lie  said  to  her:  "Mary,  will  you  clear 
up  my  office  a  little  for  me,  pick  up  ihose  pa- 
pers and  make  it  look  nice  P" 

She  went  to  work  with  a  will.  A  little  more 
of  this  sort  of  m  'nagement^-in  fact,  .treating 
her  as  a  kind  father  would,  wrought  the  de- 
sired result.  She  went  into  the  school- room 
after  dinner,  with  so  changed  a  look  and  bear- 
ing, that  the  teacher  was  astonished.  The 
child^s  face  was  absolutelpr  radiant ;  and  half 
fearful  of  mental  wandering,  he  went  to  her, 
and  said-=- 

"Mary,  what  is  it  P  What  makes  you  look 
so  happy  P" 

'0 1  I*ve  got  some  one  to  love  me  1  some- 
body to  love  me  I"  the  child  answered  ear^ 
nestly,  as  if  it  were  heaven  come  down  to 
earth. 

That  was  all  the  secret.  For  want  of  love 
that  little  one's  life  had  been  so  cold  and  des- 
olate, that  she  had  lost  childhood's  beautiful 
faith  and  hope.  She  could  not  at  firnt  believe 
in  the  reality  of  kindness  or  jov  for  her.  It 
was  the  certainty  that  some  one  loved  her,  and 
desired  her  affection,  that  lighted  the  child's 
soul,  and  glontied  her  face.  Mary  has  since 
been  adopted  by  wealthy  people,  and  now 
lives  in  a  oeautiful  home ;  but  more  than  all 
its  beauty  and  comfort,  running  like  a  golden 
thread  Uurough  it  all,  she  still  finds  the  love  of 
her  adopted  lather  and  mother. 

Shall  wo  who  have  many  to  Iotc,  and  who 
love  us,  refuse  to  be  comforted,  to  see  any 
value  and  use  in  life,  any  work  for  our  han<is 
to  do,  because  one  of  our  treasures  may  be 
removed  from  our  sight — ^firom  our  home  and 
care,  to  a  better  P 

And  O !  shall  we  let  an^  of  these  little  ones 
go  hungering  for  affection — ^go  up  even  to 
(xod's  urone,  before  they  find  one  to  love 
them? 


Within  the  year  the  widower  found  conso- 
lation, and  this  time  the  wife  was  young  and 
pretty — that  is  to  say,  she  was  generally  so 
esteemed,  being  white,  plump,  hara,  and  crisp 
as  a  turnip  just  pulled  from  the  ground.  She 
was  selfish,  indolent,  pettish,  with  small  intel- 
ligence and  no  reason — a  white,  blind  force. 
To  be  married  was  to  be  married ;  that  was 
all  she  knew,  except  that  it  involved  new 
dresses,  a  white  veil  and  some  flowers.  After 
that  she  entertained  some  vague  notion  that 
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generoas  living  and  all  sorts  of  holiday  de- 
lights flowed  perpetually  in  of  themselves,  and 
that  she,  at  any  rate,  had  onl^  to  stand  and 
wait.  Her  ideas  of  marital  fehciQr  underwent, 
in  company  with  her  fatalistic  yoke-fellow,  a 
singularly  sudden  tranbformation,  and  she 
went  blindly  bumping;  about  her  house  like  a 
bat  when  the  sunshine  is  all  at  once  let  in  upon 
it.     ^^Leander,  1  want  this;^*  and,  '*Leander, 


why  don't  you  get  me  that?"  ••Mrs.  So-and- 
so  has  it,  and  I  want  it  and  will  have  it  V^ 
These  and  such  like  were  her  staple  of  con- 
versation. Before  long  came  threats.  '*ril 
go  back  to  my  father ;  see  if  I  donH  You 
might  get  me  things  like  other  folks  I  I  aU 
wa>  s  had  sweet-cake  at  home !  If  you  haven^t 
got  money,  tell  them  to  give  you  some  I  Til 
have  a  blue  satin  dress  and  pearl  ear-rings,  or 
ni  go  home  to  my  father  V  And  her  round 
white  face  would  flounder  among  her  pillows 
as  she  thus  teased  for  half  the  night.  And, 
sure  enough,  the  threat  got  itself  executed  at 
last ;  and  with  a  little  white  head,  much  like 
her  own,  rolling  about  on  her  shoulder,  and  a 
little  bundle  of  blankets  crushed  in  her  arm, 
she  one  day  took  up  line  of  march,  leaving 
the  cupboard  bare. — Alice  Gary  in  Exrper's 
Magazine  for  September, 


Marriaob. — Marriage  is  to  a  woman  at 
once  the  happiest  or  saddest  event  of  her  life ; 
it  is  the  promise  of  future  bliss,  raised  on  the 
death  of  all  present  enjoyment.  She  quits 
her  home,  her  parents,  her  companions,  her 
occupations,  her  amusements,  everything  on 
which  she  had  depended  for  comfort,  for  af- 
fection, for  kindness,  for  pleasure.  The  pa- 
rents by  whose  advice  she  has  been  guided, 
the  sister  to  whom  she  dared  to  impart  every 
embr}-o  thought  and  feeling,  the  brother  who 
has  played  with  her ;  by  turns  the  counsellor 
— all,  to  be  forsaken  at  one  fell  stroke ;  and 
yet  she  flies  witn  joy  into  the  untrodden  path 
before  her.  Buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  of 
requitted  love,  she  bids  a  fond  and  grateful 
adieu  to  the  life  that  is  past,  and  departs 
with  excited  hopes  and  joyous  anticipations 
of  the  happiness  to  come.  Then  woe  to  the 
man  who  can  blight  such  fair  hopes — who 
can  treacherously  lure  such  a  heart  lirom  its 
peaceful  enjoyment,  and  the  watchful  protec- 
tion at  home — who  can,  coward-like,  break 
the  illusions  that  have  won  her  and  destroy 
the  confidence  which  love  had  inspired.  Woe 
to  such  a  man  I 


The  Training  of  Children. — ^It  is  a 
fixed  rule,  under  all  circumstances,  that  the 
child  must  learn  to  obey.  Obedience  is  the 
fint  step  in  education.  The  child  must  be 
submissive  to  a  higher  will  and  a  more  ma- 
tured knowledge.  By  degrees  he  will  soon 
find  out  the  reason  why.  Take  heed,  how- 
ever, that  you  do  not  forbid  or  conmumd  any- 


thing, if  you  can  not  or  will  not  strictly 
enforce  obedience;  otherwise  you  introduce 
a  laxity  of  principle  into  your  action,  which 
nothing  can  retrieve.  Never  give  a  command 
or  prohibition  with  indifference. 


\t^wcttntvi. 


TO-MOBBOW. 


A.  bright  liule  lK>y  with  a  laughing  face, 
"Wboae  efery  motion  was  fml  of  grace, 
"Who  knew  no  troable,  and  feared  no  oare; 
The  light  of  oar  hoi]aehold-<-ihe  joangect  there. 


He  wae  too  young,  this  little  elf, 
With  tToa  letiome  question  to  vex  bimcelf ; 
Hut  for  many  d  «>•  a  thought  W'  nld  arlae, 
And  bring  a  ehade  to  the  d  mclug  eyes. 

He  went  to  one  whom  he  thcmght  more  wfae, 
Than  any  other  beoeatu  the  •kiee : 
"Mothei  ,"—0  word  that  makes  the  home;— 
••Tell  mo  when  will  to-morrow  eome  V* 

*'It  Is  almost  night,''  the  mother  said; 
"Most  time  f.ir  my  boy  to  be  in  bed ; 
Wnen  yon  wake  up,  and  its  day  again, 
It  will  be  to-morrow,  my  ^darling,  then." 

The  little  boy  slept  throngh  all  the  night, 
Bat  woke  with  the  iirst  red  streaks  of  light; 
He  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  mother's  brow, 
And  whlspeted,  **Xm  it  to-morrow  now  P* 

«*No,  little  Sddie,  this  is  to- day ; 
To  morrow  is  always  one  niitht  away ;" 
He  potidered  a  while,  bat  Joys  came  fast. 
And  the  vexing  qa«sUon  qoickiy  pauea. 

Bntlt  eame  again  with  the  shades  of  night; 
•'Will  it  be  to-morrow  when  it  is  light 7" 
From  years  to  come  he  seemed  care  to  borrow. 
He  tried  so  hard  to  eaich  to  morrow. 

*'Yon  canrot  eatch  it,  my  little  Ned; 

BuJ  >y  to-day .'^  the  mother  said; 

••Borne  wait  fbr  to-morrow  throngh  many  a  year, 

It  alwaya  is  coming,  but  never  is  here." 


THB  MI1II8TBT  OV  THB  DOVBS. 

On  the  Bhores  of  Southern  Florida,  and 
among  the  rocky  islettf,  or  **keys,"  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  a  rare  and  beautiful 
bird,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Zenaida  Dove 
has  been  given  by  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte, 
the  ornithologist.  This  creature  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  its  delicate  form,  and  in  its  coloring 
of  a  warm  and  rosy  gray,  barred  with  brown 
and  white  on  back  and  wing ;  its  breast  bears 
a  shield  of  pure  and  vivid  blue,  bordered  with 
gold,  its  cheeks  are  marked  with  ultramarine, 
and  its  slender  legs  and  feet  are  deep  rose- 
color  tipped  with  black  nails.  Innocent  and 
gentle,  like  others  of  its  tribe,  this  little  crea- 
ture flits  to  and  fro,  in  small  family  groups, 
over  the  rocky  islets,  and  along  the  warm, 
sandy  beaches  of  the  gulf— **Tampa^8  desert 
strand.** 

••On  that  lone  shore,  loud  moom  the  sea." 

There  are  certain  keys,  where  it  loves  es- 
pecially to  alight,  attracted  by  the  springs 
wluch  here  and  there  gush  up  puiy  and  fresh 
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g  the  coral  rocks.  The  lo«r  note  of  ttiia 
bird  IS  more  thao  nuudlf  Bwoet,  pare,  and 
monrnful  in  it«  tone.  But  the  dovei  ftro  not 
the  o^tly  y'ullon  of  those  nre  springs.  A  few 
yean  BUice,  pirates  haunted  the  same  spots, 
seeking,  like  tha  birds,  water  from  their  natu- 
ral fountains. 

It  chanced  one  day  th&t  a  partf  of  those 
fierce  outlaws  came  to  a  deaohte  kej  to  GU 
their  water-caeke,  ere  sailine  on  tome  fresh 
cruise  of  violence.  A  little  flock  of  the  rose- 
gray  doves — ind  their  flocks  are  ever  few  and 
rare — were  flitting  and  cooing  in  peace  about 
the  rocky  basin  when  the  pirates  appeared  j 
in  affi-i(;ht,  they  look  wing,  and  flew  away. 
The  casks  were  filled,  and  the  ruffian  crew 
rowed  their  boat  off  to  their  craft  lying  at  an- 
chor in  the  distance.  For  some  reason,  ap- 
parently accidental,  one  of  the  band  remained 
awhile  on  the  island  alone.  In  a  quiet  evening 
hour,  be  threw  himself  on  the  rocks,  near  tbe 
spring,  looking  over  the  broad  sea.  where 
here  and  there  a  low  desertislet  rose  from  the 
deep,  while  the  vessel  with  which  his  own  fate 
had  lon^  been  connected  lay  idle,  with  furled 
canvas,  in  the  oiling. 

Presently  the  little  doves,  seeing  all  quiet 
ajgain,  returned  to  their  favorite  spring,  flit- 
ting to  and  fro  in  peace,  uttering  to  each  other 
their  low,  gentle  notes,  so  caressing  and  so 
plaintive.  It  may  have  been  that  in  the  wild 
scenes  of  his  turbulent  career  the  wretched 
man  had  never  known  the  force  of  solitude. 
He  was  now  gradually  overpowered  by  its 
mysterious  influences,  pressing  upon  heart  and 
mind.  Ue  felt  himself  to  be  alone  with  his 
Maker.  The  works  of  the  Holy  One  sur- 
rounded him — the  pure  heavens  hanging  over 
his  guilty  head,  the  sea  stretching  in  silent 
grandeur  far  into  the  unseen  distance.  Une 
object  alone,  bearing  the  mark  of  man,  lay 
within  range  of  his  eye^that  guilty  craft, 
which,  like  an  evil  [nantom,  hovered  in  the 
offing,  brooding  sin. 

The  sounds  most  familiar  to  him  for  years 
bad  been  curse,  and  ribald  jest,  and  brutal 
threat,  and  shriek  of  death.  But  now  those 
little  doves  came  hovering  about  him,  uttering 
their  guileless  notes  of  tenderness  and  inuo- 
oence.  Far  away,  in  bis  native  woods,  within 
sight  of  his  father's  roof,  he  had  often  listened 
in  boyhood  to  other  doves,  whose  notes,  like 
these,  were  pure  and  sweet.  Home  memo- 
ries, long  banibhed  from  his  breast,  returned. 
The  image  of  his  Christian  mother  stood  be- 
fore bim. 

Those  little  doves,  sUll  uttering  their  low, 
pure,  inoffensive  note,  seemed  bearing  to  bim 
the  Ittr-off  echoes  of  every  sacred  word  of  de- 
vout faith,  of  pure  precept,  of  generous  feel- 
ing, which,  in  happier  j^*n,  had  reached  his 
ear.  A  fearful  coDBdooaDess  •  of  guilt  came 
over  tbe  wretched  man.    His  heart  was  utter- 


ly subdued.  The  stent  pride  of  manhood 
gave  way.  A  powerful  tide  of  contrition 
swept  awav  all  evil  barriers.  Bitter  tears  of 
remorse  fell  upon  the  stone  on  which  his  head 
rested.  And  that  was  to  him  the  turning- 
point  of  life. 

He  rose  from  tbe  rock  a  penitent,  flimly  re- 
solved to  retrace  hia  steps — to  return  to  better 
things.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  tbe  resolu- 
tion was  adhered  to.  He  broke  away  from 
his  evil  courses,  thmst  temptation  aside,  re- 
turned to  his  native  soil  to  letd  a  life  of  pen- 
itence and  hcmest  toil.  Many  years  later,  a 
stranger  came  to  his  cabin,  in  the  wild  foreata 
of  the  Southern  country,  a  man  venerable  in 
mien,  shrewd  and  Jdndly  in  countenance — 
wandering  through  the  woods  on  pleasant  er- 
rands of  his  own.  The  birds  of  that  region 
were  the  strang^'s  object.  The  inmate  of 
the  cabin  had  much  to  tell  on  this  subject ; 
and,  gradually,  as  the  two  were  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  the  heart 
of  the  penitent  opened  to  his  companion. 

He  avowed  that  he  loved  the  birds  of  heav- 
en :  he  bad  cause  to  love  them — tbe  doves,  es- 
pecially;  they  had  been  as  friends  to  him; 
they  had  spoken  to  bis  heart  in  the  most  scd- 
emn  hour  of  life !  And  then  came  that  sin- 
gular confession.  The  traveller  was  Andn- 
bon,  the  great  ornithologist,  who  has  left  on 
record  in  his  works  this  striking  incident.  In 
olden  times,  what  a  beautiful  ballad  would 
have  been  written  on  such  a  theme — fresh  and 
wild  as  the  breeze  of  the  forest,  sweet  and 
plaintive  as  the  note  ofthedovel — Appldon't 
Jmeaiit  Anmial. 
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iWbat  a  cbauge 
ii  preaented  to 
the   contempltt- 

tweeo  Novem- 
)d  tbe  monlb  of 
"nien.  &11  was 
ion.  The  air  waa 
r  insect  life,  aod 
yotu  birdt  were 
g  food  and  eojoj- 
on  the  wing,  or 
g  their  jronng  aod 
[  amoDg  ihu  trees. 
I  earth,  too,  traa 
covered  with 
the  rich  garoi- 

beoeficent  Fro- 

forgeta  to  bestow.  The  farm  seemed  foil 
repletion.  The  Gclda  covered  with  grMD, 
grass,  the  ploughed  land*  dotted  with  aprinigng 
ptanti,  green  and  fresb  and  flnibed  witfa  i 
life.  The  little  denixen*  of  the  air  sung 
tlKiDs  of  praise  to  those  that  dwelt  below,  and 
tbe7  aeol  back  their  song  into  the  ikj !    What 


life,  and  joy,  and  beauty  bad  sprung  op  in 
everytbliig  about  us. 

Is  there  less  in  KovemberP  To  the  out- 
ward senses,  there  undoubiedty  is.  "The  last 
rajs  of  the  saminer's  sun  now  fall  feebly  on 
the  earth.  Tbe  country  which  so  lately 
bloomed  iu  vernal  beauty  and  blushing  cbtrms, 

becoming  poor,  withered  and  barren."  No 
trees  are  in  Idossom ;  no  fields  gay  with  ver- 
dure ;  tbe  leaves  of  tbe  trees  are  f.illing.  or  are 
already  drifiing  in  the  wind  along  the  ground; 
be  pines,  tbe  elms,  and  the  oaks  tend  be- 
neath the  blasts  of  the  north  wind,  and  tbe 
fields  are  brown  and  bare  I 

The  bapp'inets  of  some  persons  is  consider- 
ably diminished  by  these  changes.  When  de- 
prived of  the  delights  which  they  receive 
tbrongb  tbe  medium  of  sight,  1.II  tbe  wide  land- 
scape is  deprived  of  its  charms.  The  eartb 
has  lo^t  its  verdure,  guety  and  beauty;  tbe 
Gelds  are  swampy,  and  nothing  is  seen  around 
but  a  rugged  and   uneven   suifuce.     Gloomi- 

Isthis  night?  What  will  be  the  effect  upon 
tbe  mind  and  imsgination,  if  such  a  train  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  indulged  in  through  a 
lifetime?  Are  there  no  compensations  for 
these  banished  charms  P  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  many,  very  many,  bidden  things  jutit  as 
beautiful  as  the  bursting  spring  or  glowing 
summer,  if  we  would  diligmtly  seek  to  find 
them.  Some  are,  unqnestiunably,  "past  our 
finding  out;"   bnt  we  are  created  to  seek 
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knowledge,  and  God  demands  it  of  us  just  as 
roach  ait  He  does  the  exercise  of  mercy  and 
charity  in  our  moral  life.  We  have  no  right 
to  allow  the  *Halent'^  entrusted  to  us  to  lie 
idle,  but  should  increase  it  by  ail  proper  means 
within  our  power,  and  yield  it  up  at  last  to  the 
Giver,  increased,  some  fifty  and  some  an  hun- 
dred fold.    How  thaXl  we  do  it.    Let  us  see. 

All  Nature  around  us  is  full  of  the  most 
gratifying  instruction,  but  it  will  not  unlock 
itself,  unasked,  and  allow  us  to  look  into  its 
hidden  mysteries,  without  thought^  attention, 
investigation,  toork. 

Here,  for  instance,  before  yon,  is  the  grape 
vine,  from  which  you  have  been  plucking  and 
eating  delicious  fruit. .  It  has  labored  all  sum- 
mer to  produce  it,  and  to  afford  you  shade 
when  conversing  with  friends.  Now  it  is  leaf- 
less, and  its  bare  branches  are  swaying  in  the 
northwest  wind.  What  does  it  propose  to  do  P 
To  mourn  over  its  loss  of  fragrant  blossoms, 
purple  fruit  and  green  leaves,  or  to  use  its 
powers  to  revive  again,  and  be  as  useful  and 
beautiful  as  ever?  Look,  now,  into  thg  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  see  what  lies  hidden  there, 
close  up  to  the  parent  stem.  How  full,  plump, 
even!  So  smooth,  shining,  and  perfect  in 
form !  Whal  can  they  be  P  And  here  they  are, 
everywhere,  all  up  and  down  the  vines  I  What 
are  they  but  the  promise  of  another  yearns 
blossom  and  fruit  and  shade,  all  compacted 
within  a  space  no  larger  than  half  a  pea !  Ah, 
doubting  man,  take  a  November  lesson  from 
this.  » 

And  so  with  the  fruit  trees.  They  have  al- 
ready gathered  their  energies  to  be  productive 
another  year;  have  not  procrastinated  and 
doubted  whether  they  could  do  anything  or 
not,  but  have  commenced  in  season  and  es- 
tablii»hed  the  germs  for  another  crop.  How 
wonderful!  And  this  has  been  going  on 
while  fruition  was  written  on  every  branch, 
in  clustering  grapes  or  other  fruits,  all 
over  the  tree.-  Then  commenced  signs  of 
decay;  the  fruit  fell,  with  falling  leaves, 
but  the  precious  germ  of  future  crops  still 
grew  and  clothed  itself  with  a  case  which  is 
proof  against  all  the  assaults  of  weather,  rain, 
hail,  frost  or  snow !    How  wonderful ! 

Then  the  reproduction  of  plants  would  be- 
come a  topic  of  the  most  gratifying  interest  to 
one  who  would  earnestly  seek  a  compensation 
for  the  glooms  of  November.    And  this  is  go- 


ing on  all  the  time.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
trees  are  always  active  unless  when  frozen 
through.  They  lose  no  time,  but  work,  work, 
whenever  the  power  of  frost  does  not  bind 
them  in  its  icy  cluuns. 

All  have  observed  the  red  tnow  which  some- 
times covers  the  winter  drifts  for  miles  to- 
gether, so  that  the  view  has  been  red  instead 
of  the  usual  white  appearance.  This  is  a  mi- 
nute vegetable,  and  perhaps  the  lowest  exam- 
ple of  vegetable  life.  It  grows  in  substance, 
and  has  been  supposed  from  its  very  rapid  in- 
crease to  have  fallen  from  the  sky.  But  it  la 
not  so.  Each  single  cell  of  this  red  maw  pro- 
duces within  itself  a  number  of  little  particles, 
which  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  pa- 
rent cell  which  encloses  them.  These  gradu- 
ally enlarge,  derive^  their  nourishment  from 
the  air  and  moisture  around,  and  In  time  ac- 
quire full  size,  and  then  produce  a  new  f amQy. 
&o  the  white  snow  far  and  near  is  covered  with 
what  we  call  red  snoWf  or  more  accurately, 
with  a  large  crop  of  vegdables  growing  on 
the  9now  in  mid-winier  !  How  wonderful  are 
the  works  of  Nature !  Who  can  be  gloomy 
while  the  faculty  exists  to  explore  them ! 

So  the  lichen,  which  forms  the  winter  food 
of  the  reindeer,  grows  entirely  buried  under 
the  snow,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  too, 
as  it  is  their  sole  support  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

Finally,  the  man  who  has  no  resources  within 
himself  may  murmur  at  these  changes;  bat 
the  philosophic  mind  contemplates  them  witli 
satisfaction.  The  cold,  and  frost,  and  snows, 
bring  blessings  in  disguise.  *  *  Whilst  the  earth 
has  lost  its  beauty  and  external  charms,  it  has 
commenced  its  labors  anew,  and  is  busily  em- 
ployed in  secret  working  for  the  f  atnre  good 
of  the  creation;^^ 


irOVBKBSB  WOBS. 

Among  some  farmers,  November  is  a  trying 
month  for  the  farm  stock,  and  especially  so 
when  the  late  summer  feed  has  been  short, 
and  the  hay  crop  is  short.  In  order  to  save 
the  hay,  cattle  are  kept  in  the  pastures  and 
fields  until  the  grass — ^if  there  is  any — is  dead, 
frozen  in  some  portions  of  the  day,  and  nearly 
destitute  of  nutrition.  The  cattle  wander  over 
the  fields,  nibbling  the  herbage,  working  hard 
all  day,  and  come  in  at  night  hollow  and  hun- 
gry.   In  this  condition  they  are  not  able  to 
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endure  the    searchiDg  winds,    and   growing 
poorer  and  weaker  eyerj  day. 

If  you  want  animals  tough  and  hearty 
through  the  winter,  feed  them  well  in  Novem- 
ber, and  protect  them  from  cold  winds  and 
storms.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
can  befall  a  young  colt  or  calf  to  allow  it  to 
deteriorate  in  condition  just  before  winter  sets 
in.  The  period  between  grass  and  fodder  is 
the  most  trying  one  for  young  stock  of  the 
entire  year. 

Banking  the  House. — ^Nothing  is  better  than 
eyergreen  branches.  Lay  them  a  foot  in 
thickness  about  the  underpinning.  Tread 
them  down.  The  first  snow  that  falls  will  be 
likely  to  fill  all  the  space  among  them.  If 
there  is  a  fall  in  sufficient  quantity,  shovel  it 
over  the  branches  two  feet  deep,  and  the  cel« 
lar  will  be  kept  from  freezing  and  the  whole 
house  be  warmer  for  it.  This  course  is  not 
half  the  labor  that  banking  with  earth  is,  and 
not  a  tenth  part  so  dirty. 

Look  otUfor  the  Sheep. — Provide  a  warm 
room  for  them  to  pass  in  and  out  of  as  they 
please.  Some  fanners  famish  a  room  with 
such  ample  light  and  ventilation  that  they  do 
not  allow  them  to  go  out  at  will.  Sheep  do 
not  bear  confinement  well.  It  is  their  nature 
to  roam.  They  do  better  in  small  flocks,  as, 
indeed,  almost  all  other  animals  do.  They 
ought  to  have  convenient  racks  to  feed  from, 
and  enough  of  them  to  prevent  crowding  each 
other  when  feeding.  Feed  with  roots  occa- 
sionally; if  a  small  quantity  every  day,  so 
much  the  better. 

Fattening  Animals. — ^Do  not  delay  this  pro- 
cess. Feed  often,  a  little  at  a  time.  Keep 
them  warm  and  quiet.  Keep  the  poultry  clean 
and  the  young  cocks  by  themselves,  &c. 

Bushes  under  WaUs. — ^These  are  a  nuisance 
in  cultivating  and  harvesting.  Clean  them 
out,  and  do  forty  other  things  that  demand 
attention  in  November,  and  among  which  the 
most  important  is  to 

Provide  for  the  Kitchen  plenty  of  dry  wood, 
soft  water,  and  every  utensil  which  will  make 
the  work  light,  and  every  heart  in  the  house 
dieerful. 


—The  city  idea  of  farming  is  strawberries  im* 
mersed  in  Aldemey  cream,  and  omelets  firom  flresh 
eggs,  and  dews  glistening  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
waving  clover  tops,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 


For  the  New  Enffland  Farmer, 
WUTJUK  KAHAGBMaNT  Or  8TOOK. 
An  Xmy  read  before  tlie  Ooneord  Farmers'  Olub,  by 
Xr.  Sluah  Wood. 

It  is  now  the  opinion  of  most  people,  that 
no  branch  of  fiuming  compares  in  importance 
with  the  keeping  and  management  of  stock, 
especially  in  wmter.  The  success  of  the  far- 
mer depends  almost  entirely  upon  it,  in  this 
latitude.  Our  farms  have  become  exhausted 
of  certain  elements  whidi  mnst  be  restored  by 
keeping  stock,  or  by  purchasing  manure ;  ai|^ 
the  latter  is  certainly  out  of  Uie  question,  as 
experience  has  taught  most  of  us.  No  good 
farmer  will  sell  his  hay  for  a  succession  of 
years,  without  bujying  its  equivalent  in  some 
form  as  a  fertilixer.  Therefore,  stock  must 
be  kept  and  managed  so  as  to  be  a  continual 
source  of  income.  Many  farmers  depend 
solely  upon  their  cows  for  support,  selling  very 
little  from  the  farm  but  their  products.  The 
highest  success  depends  on  the  care  and  atten- 
tion they  receive,  and  we  all  know  that  cows 
cannot  give  much  milk  without  they  are  sup- 
plied liberaUy  with  good  feed. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  keep  too  much  stock  for 
the  amount  of  fodder  on  nand.  One  ton  of 
hay  given  to  one  cow  will  produce  more  milk 
in  a  given  time  than  if  fed  to  two.  The  ma- 
nure has  more  bulk  and  is  better,  because  two 
animals  have  to  be  supported  from  it  in  the 
place  of  one ;  the  labor  is  only  half  as  much, 
and  the  capital  is  also  reduced  in  the  same 
ratio. 

I  have  always  found,  while  raising  milk, 
that  November  was  the  hardest  month  in  the 
year  for  that  purpose,  because  it  is  ''between 
bay  and  grass ;"  nights  cold ;  days  windy  and 
chilly;  ^rass  frost-bitten;  corn-fodder  dry, 
and  generallv  too  much  exposure  of  the  cattle. 
November  should  properly  be  called  a  winter 
month  in  the  milk  business.  •  Cows  should  be 
fed  extra  well  then,  to  make  them  continue 
their  flow*  of  milk  through  the  winter. 

There  are  certain  rules  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  succeed  in  any  business, — so  with  suc- 
cessful stock  feeding.  Bams  must  be  warm 
and  well  ventilated.  It  is  not  enough  to  close 
up  tight  just  about  the  cows,  exposing  them  to 
drafts  of  air  when  the  leanto  is  opened  for 
feeding,  but  the  whole  bam  should  be  of  one 
temperature,  above  freezing,  with  ventilators 
that  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Cows  must 
be  well  fed.  Tliey  cannot  do  well  on  coarse 
kinds  of  fodder,  meadow  hay,  &c.,  but  must  be 
given  something  fully  as  nutritions  as  the  best 
feed  in  summer.  English  hay  is  the  basis. 
Com  fodder,  straw,  meadow  hay,  cut  and 
mixed  with  the  different  varieties  of  grain, 
according  to  their  concentration  and  value, 
roots,  &c.,  piv^pared  in  some  way  equivalent 
to  summer  food. 

In  my  successful  days  of  milk*raising — days 
of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  find  fault, — ^I 
studied  to  find  out  the  most  profitable  way  of 
keeping  milch  cows  with  the  material  at  hand, — 
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which  was  often  of  rather  poor  qualities  of 
fodder.  I  used  to  consider  it  unprofitable  to 
cut  good  hay,  or  anything  that  the  cattle  would 
eat  quickly  without  waste,  but  always  found 
it  advantageous  to  cut  the  second  qualities- 
poorer  hay  and  com  butts.  Blave  gone  so  far 
as  to  weigh  the  entire  feed  for  weeks.  1 
found  my  cows  would  eat  of  long  hay  twenty- 
four  pounds  each,  on  an  averaee,  with  four 
quarts  of  oil  and  cob  meal,  and  that  eighteen 
pounds  of  fine  cut  hay,  mixed  with  the  same 
ao^punt  of  meal,  and  moistened  with  warm  wa- 
ter, would  eatisfv  them  just  as  well,  and  insure 
full  as  much  milk.  I  continued  the  cutting  as 
long  as  I  continued  the  business,  and  am  a 
firm  believer  in  it, — ^and  steaming  too, — pro- 
vided the  stock  is  large  enough  to  keep  a  man 
employed  all  the  time. 

Regularity  in  feedins  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.   Feeding  onlv  when  yon  happen  to 
DC  about  the  bam  makes  the  cattle  restive 
and  never  satis6ed.    I  coomience  in  the  morn- 
ing after  milking,  by  giving  the  cut-feed  mixed 
the  night  before,  then  patis  them  the  hav  or 
other  ibdder  until  they  are  full,  (let  it  take  a 
longer  or  bhorter  time)  or  about  two  hours,  if 
the  hay  is  good, — if  poor  a  longer  time ;  wa- 
ter, and  let  them  remain  quiet  tall  noon,  going 
through  with  the  same  change  again.    The^ 
roo'^t  invariably  drink  well  after  eating,  but  if 
suffered  to  remain  two  hours  will  refuse  water. 
Some  farmers  hardly  ever  turn  their  cows  out 
in  winter  but  water  in  the  bam.    The  water- 
ing there  I  approve,  because  they  will  drink 
more  from  pails  if  it  is  pure  and  of  even  tem- 
perature, and  their  vicious  neighbors  do  not 
dinturb  them;  but  in  the  yara  the  inferior 
ones  are  driven  and  hooked  about,  never  hav- 
ing any  peace.    EzercibO  they  need,  if  only 
for  I  en  minutes  each  day,  to  ^ive  them  the  use 
of  their  limbs.     I  was  convmced  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  being  moved  each  or  every 
other  day,  from  trials  at  another  place  some 
ten  years  bince,  wh«'re  there  were  no  conven- 
iencen  for  watering  in  the  bam,  but  the  stock 
must  be  turned  into  the  yard,  stormy  or  not. 
They  came  out  in  the  spring  looking  much 
better ;  in  better  flesh ;  hair  glossy  and  smooth ; 
while  at  the  home  bam,  where  they  were  turned 
out  sometimes  once  in  three  da}s,  sometimes 
once  a  week,  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
weather,  they  di<l  not  hold  their  flesh  as  well; 
their  exercise  when  out  was  too  violent,  thev 
nm  and  capered,  and  tore  their  hair  off  with 
thf-ir  bomti,  making  them  look  rough  and  f  ji^ 
bidding.     Too  close  confinement  in  the  stable 
creat'fs  an  itching  or  di&ease  of  the  skin  very 
uni*om(o:  table  to  the  animal,  which  can  be 
prevt  ntt'd  in  part  by  a  little  airing  every  day 
and  \craiin  do  not  trouble  as  badly.    If  ashes 
are  tiit'ftd  overat  ock  when  they  are  first  con- 
fined in  the  bam  in  the  fall,  and  thoroughly 
cardf  d  and  exercised  a  little  each  day,  no  ver- 
min will  trouble  of  any  consequence.    Bed- 
ding bhould  not  be  overlooked.    Cut  meadow 
bay  or  straw,  or  in  their  absence  fine  sand,  an- 


swers a  good  purpose,  and  also  keeps  them 
from  slipping  when  the  floor  is  smooth,  pr^ 
venting  accidents. 

I  have  spoken  more  particularly  of  milk 
cows,  but  rales  are  just  as  applicable  to  dry 
and  growing  stock.  Most  of  us  are  too  neg* 
lectf  ul  of  £e  last  dass,  turning  them  off  wiih 
the  waste,  and  requiring  most  of  the  sum- 
mer's ran  to  grass  to  recover  flesh  in  winter. 
I  have  been  keeping  from  twenty  to  tbirt}'-two 
working  oxen  for  the  past  six  winters  and 
feeding  upon  com  fodder,  meadow  hay,  mil- 
let, rowen,  poor  qualities  of  Eoglifh  hay,  &c. 
They  were  such  products  as  do  not  readily 
sell.  I  always  looked  after  the  stock  myself, 
and  they  gained  perceptibly,  and  some  of  them 
sold  for  beef  in  March.  In  the  morning,  at 
6  o'clock,  all  the  remains  of  the  previous  day's 
feeding,  were  cleanly  swept  from  before  them 
— mostly  com  butts — and  feeding  commenced 
again  with  husks,  three  times,  a  little  at  a  time; 
stalks  twice,  a  bundle  to  a  pair  each  time* 
meadow  ha^,  rowen,  clover  hay  once  each,  in 
all  some  eight  or  nine  times ;  watered  at  8 
o'clock,  and  then  let  them  stand,  or  turned 
them  out  if  no  other  woric  was  pressing.  At 
noon  they  were  fed  three  times  on  hay,  and 
watered  again  at  1  or  Ij  o'clock.  Flint  says  in 
his  treatise,  that  an  animal  will  drink  four- 
thirtieths  of  its  weight  in  water.  My  twenty 
oxen,  not  worked,  out  of  the  twenty-six.  drank, 
to-day,  before  half-past  one  o'clock, — three  of 
them,  seven  pails  each,  or  fourteen  gallons, 
twelve  pounds  to  the  gallon,  168  pounds; 
nine,  twelve  gallons,  144  pounds;  bix,  ten 
gdlons,  120  pounds;  and  two,  six  gallons, 
72  pounds ;  in  all,  222  gallons— 2,664  pounds. 

How,  or  why  ib  it  that  some  farmers  can 
carry  their  stock  through  the  winter  better  on 
meadow  hay  than  others  will  on  English  P  Is 
it  not  the  case  P  It  is  owing  to  the  nursing, 
the  regularity,  the  liberality,  the  judgment ! 
Some  farmers  always  have  good  cows,  and 
others  always  poor.  It  is  dangerous  to  recom- 
mend and  sell  to  the  last  class,  because  they 
are  always  disappointed.  You  ought  to  teU 
them,  when  they  buy,  that  you  do  not  sell  the 
keeping. 

The  Club  need  not  be  told  that  it  requires 
very  little  judgment  and  skill  to  feed  Englihh 
hay  alone,  but  much  of  both  to  make  stock 
thrive  on  poor  qualities  of  fodder.  In  the 
firbt  case  they  may  be  fed  in  lar^^e  quantities 
and  at  long  intervalt<, — in  the  other,  a  little  at 
a  time  and  often,  requiring  much  more  time 
and  patience.  But  the  true  rule  is.  to  feed 
oJHen  and  a  little  at  a  time,  of  all  kinds  of 
fodder. 

—-Now  is  the  time  to  save  the  leaves  and  dis- 
carded grasses.  Do  not  think  they  are  vdloeli'ss 
because  so  light.  There  is  much  subetaoce  for  the 
weight,  or  rather  much  efl^t.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  aflbrd  a  natural  food  for  tree<«,  rbruns 
and  vines.  Theu  gather  the  harvest  of  ledvcs,  aud 
imitate  natnre's  wisdom. 
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For. the  New  England  Farmer, 
THID  OABDXir  IS  NOVBMBSSB. 

Our  notes  for  this  month  will  necessarily  be 
brief,  as  bnt  few  if  any  crops  remain  that  will 
net* d  at^eution.  As  long  as  the  ground  re- 
mains open,  however,  something  can  be  done 
to  tave  or  forward  work  in  spring.  Drains 
may  be  laid,  wherever  necessaiy.  Trenching 
or  hubsoiiing  stiif  soils,  expo.«ir>g  new  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  will  fend 
to  ameliorate  and  enrich  such  soils,  or  rather 
loo  en  and  set  free  elements  already  there, 
ready  to  be  appropriated  by  succeeding  vege- 
tation. Much  work  indicated  for  past  months 
may  have  lapped  over  inro  this,  and  bhould  be 
attended  to.  In  our  New  England  climate 
few  if  any  crops  will  remain  to  be  gathered, 
yet  if  such  there  be  they  should  be  harvested 
at  once. 

Asparagus. — If  not  already  done,  the  beds 
should  have  a  good  mulch  of  coarse  manure 
spread  over  them.  If  the  ground  remains  un- 
frozen, new  beds  may  yet  be  made  and  the 
roots  set. 

Cabbage — Those  not  gathered  should  be 
harvested  before  any  more  freezing.  It  is 
better  to  bury  in  trenches  made  in  dry  soil, 
heads  down,  covering  the  heads  five  or  six 
inches,  banking  so  as  to  shed  water,  any  left 
out  till  now  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
for  spring,  as  afcer  hard  freezing  they  will 
keep  better  thus  than  if  put  in  the  cellar. 
Cabbage  will  endure  considerable  frost  without 
injury ;  yet  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things. 

Celery. — This  we  suppose  is  all  harvested, 
but  bhould  any  remain,  it  should  be  transferred 
into  bo.xes  or  barrels  of  earth  in  the  cellar,  or 
be  buried  out  door  where  it  can  be  got  at  oon- 
veniently,  afid  not  freeze  bard. 

Cold  Fka^ibs — ^See  directions  for  their 
construction  and  use,  in  the  following  arti- 
cle. Put  in  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce  and 
such  other  plants  as  are  to  be  wintered.  Give 
plenty  of  air  daily,  closing  in  and  banking  up 
as  the  severity  of  the  weauier  increases. 

Mai7URE. — Increase  the  compost  heap  by 
adding  muck,  6ods,  manure,  slops  and  every 
thing  that  will  help  increase  the  store  of  plant 
food,  as  it  will  all  be  needed.  Do  not  throw 
away  any  bones,  but  preserve  and  gather  old 
bones,  breaking  them  in  pieces  and  pack  them 
down  in  a  close  barrel,  with  good  wood  ashes, 
coveiing  them  well  with  the  ashes,  and  keep 
them  soaked  with  urine  and  slops  from  the 
chamber,  and  next  spring  the  bones  will  crum- 
ble and  may  be  mixed  with  the  ashes,  and  you 
will  have  an  excellent  phosphate  which  will 
require  care  in  u^ing.  Such  is  the  practical 
observation  and  experience  of  the  writer. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify. — Leave  the  main 
crop  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  as 
froats  improve  their  qualify.  A  few  may  be 
dug  and  buried  in  the  cellar,  if  desirable,  for 
winter  use. 

Prune,  lay  down,  and  protect  grape  vines 


and  all  other  plants,  shrubs,  &c.,  needing 
winter  protection.  Gather  in,  under  cover, 
all  poles,  stakes,  frames,  wooden  appliances 
and  implements,  and  see  that  they  are  well 
preserved.  A  little  care  will  be  well  repaid  in 
their  prolonged  durability. 

W  H.  Whitb. 
South  Windsor,  Conn.,  1869. 


For  tke  New  England  Farmer, 

COLD  FBA.MB8. 

Their  Construction  and  Use. 

Having  received  letters,  of  inquiry  concern- 
ing wintering  cabbage  plants  for  early  spring 
planting,  from  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer,  to  save  correspondence,  I  propose 
to  answer  the  same  through  its  columns. 

A  cold  frame  is  merely  a  box  of  boards  set  on 
the  ground,  banked  up  well  all  around,  and 
covered  with  hot-bed  sash,  or  sometimes  with 
board  shutters.  Take  two  boards  of  equal 
length,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  sash 
proposed  to  be  used, — the  back  one  a  foot 
wide,  and  the  front  eight  inches ;  set  posts  at 
the  comers  and  nail  to  them ;  cut  end  piecea 
to  match  of  length  corresponding  to  width  of 
fiash, — say  about  three  feet, — these  are  made 
fast.  We  now  have  a  frame  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  a  hot- bed  frame,  when  we  have  put  on 
cleats  for  the  sash  to  rest  on.  Dig  and  make 
fine  and  mellow  a  bed  in  good,  generously 
rich  feoil,  sheltered  from  north  and  northwest 
winds,  and  place  your  frame  on,  facing  the 
south  or  southeast.  No  manure  is  used  for 
heating,  as  with  the  hot-bed,  all  the  heat  be- 
ing received  from  the  sun.  The  frame  is 
banked  all  around  securely  with  earth  on  the 
outside.  Such  frames  are  used  for  protect- 
ing cabbage  plants,  cauliflowers,  lettuce^  &c., 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  for  wintering 
pansies,  carnations,  roses  and  other  half-hardy 
plants,  where  the  advantages  of  a  green  house 
are  not  had. 

To  obtain  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
for  wiQteting,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  well 
prepared  beds,  in  the  open  ground,  with  good 
protection  from  cold  wmds.  &c.,  the  last  of 
September,  in  the  Northeastern  States.  On 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  they  will  have 
attained  a  growth  of  about  two  inches,  when 
they  should  be  transplanted  into  the  cold  bed, 
at  a  distance  of  two  to  three  inches  apart. 
The  plants  are  almost  hardy,  and  will  stand 
considerable  freezing  without  injury ;  yet  they 
require  a  certain  amount  of  care  in  cold 
weather,  as  well  as  during  clear,  pleasant  days 
of  winter.  During  the  coldest  weather  they 
will  need  to  have  the  sash  covered  with  mats 
or  board  shutters,  or  both ;  and  on  mild  days 
and  even  in  clear  days  when  the  thermometer 
indicates  18^  or  20^  in  the  shade,  they  should 
have  abundant  air,  bv  hoiftting  or  taking  the 
sash  off  entirely.  The  more  this  hardening 
process  is  attended  to,  the  less  danger  there 
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is  of  injury  to  tho  plants  by  sadden  or  ex- 
treme changes.  Lettuce  is  kept  in  these 
frames  with  the  same  treatment,  and  trans- 
planted into  another  frame  early  in  March  or 
April,  and  covered  with  glass.  These  extra 
beds  are  kept  from  hard  freezing  by  deep  cov- 
ing with  leaves,  &c.,  during  winter,  and  some 
days  before  the  plants  are  put  in,  the  sashes 
are  put  on  to  warm  up  the  soil,  after  having 
it  dug  over,  &c. 

Plants  of  c  tbbsge  and  cauliflower  wintered 
in  this  way,  make  hardy  ones,  which  may  be 
transplaated  into  the  open  ground  much  earlier 
than  they  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way 
and  endure  the  season.         W.  H.  White. 

80.  Windsor,  Conn.,  Sept.  27,  1869. 


For  the  N^ew  Englaca  Fanner, 

IKFBOVEMBNT  OF  ▲  VBGIiBOTBD 

FABM. 

On  publishing  in  the  Farmer  of  July  81. 
some  account  of  my  farm  and  of  its  increased 

{irodnctions,  which  had  necessitated  the  en- 
argement  of  the  bams,  the  editor  asks, 
**How  did  you  set  that  ball  in  motion  P  How 
did  you  get  the  manure  to  start  with  P*^ 

In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  in  the  first  place 
I  began  by  raking  up  all  the  waste  straw,  orts, 
oombtalk  butts,  weeds,  and  litter  about  the 
yards,  scraped  out  all  the  boles  and  corners 
where  manure  or  any  thing  to  make  manure 
of  could  be  found.  I  then  commenced  a  pile 
in  the  yard,  by  first  a  layer  of  manure,  then 
one  of  straw,  stalks,  chip  manure,  leaves, 
weeds,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  could  col- 
lect, adding  a  little  lime,  plaster  and  salt.  In 
this  way  I  made  as  large  a  pile  as  I  could, 
adding  thereto  all  through  the  month  of  April 
every  substance  that  I  could  collect  of  any 
manurial  value. 

By  planting  time  I  had  compost  sufficient, 
with  two  barrels  of  Bradley^s  euperpbo'^phate 
of  lime,  which  I  purchased,  to  dress  four  or 
five  acres  that  I  planted  with  corn  and  pota- 
toes, both  of  which  were  good  crops.  Both 
the  com  and  the  potatoes  were  planted  on 
green  sward  turned  over  that  spring.  All 
that  was  ploughed  the  year  before  was  seeded 
down  with  clover.  As  much  stock  was  put 
upon  the  place  as  all  the  hay  and  grain  it  pro- 
duced would  keep,  and  a  little  was  bought 
besides  for  f«;eding  purposes. 

The  next  spring — the  present  season— this 
corn  and  potato  ground  was  also  seeded  doirn, 
on  which,  with  other  land  seeded  last  spring, 
I  sowed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
of  clover  and  two  bushels  of  herds  grass,  seed. 

Our  grain  crops  for  this  season  are  alt  har> 
vested  and  threshed.  We  had  eighty  bushels 
of  wheat,  seventeen  of  rye,  two  hundred  of  oats. 
We  have  some  eight  acres  of  com  that  we 
shall  commence  to  rut  up  to-day,  and  when 
we  get  the  fodd«r  in  the  bams  we  shall  not 
have  any  spare  room.  We  have  sowed  some 
ten  bushela  of  winter  wheat,  and  shall  sow 


some  more  this  week.  Oar  potatoes  are  very 
good,  and  the  00m  looks  very  well  for  thm 
year, — think  it  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Our  ploms 
were  good  this  year.  We  gathered  several 
bushels  last  week  that  were  very  nice.  Oor 
pears  are  alsogood,  and  there  will  be  acme 
fifty  bushels.  Yfe  shall  not  have  quite  as  many 
apples  as  last  year,  but  there  will  be  several 
hundred  bushels,  and  they  are  nice  and  large. 
Our  grapes  are  looking  well ;  and  if  the  frost 
holds  off  ten  days  longer,  we  shall  have  some 
as  nice  peaches  as  any  man  need  eat. 

Feadins  Meadowa. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  feeding  mow  fields 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  I  believe  it  is  cheaper 
to  keep  stock  in  the  bam  in  the  spring  tnan 
in  the  mow  field,  and  I  donH  believe  that  fall 
feeding  the  mow  fields  is  generally  advisable. 
To  feed  as  some  farmers  do,  perhaps  a  little 
fall  feeding  where  there  is  a  large  growth 
would  not  injure  the  field,  but  to  tum  in  so<mi 
after  the  hay  is  cut  and  keep  the  field  gnawed 
down  by  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  I  think  is 
a  great  damage.  Some  farmers  will  ran  an 
extra  fence  across  thei**  mowing  field,  so  that 
they  can  get  their  cattle  and  sheep  in  before 
the  com  is  suitable  to  cut  up,  to  save  a  few 
spears  of  grass  that  the  frost  might  kill.  I 
think  it  bad  policy  to  have  mow  fields  fed 
down  so  to  leave  the  roots  ndsed. 

Time  and  Manner  of  Seeding  Iiand. 

There  has  been  considerable  said  in  voor 
paper  about  sowing  grass  seed,  particularly 
as  to  the  time  when  sown  on  winter  grain.  1 
sowed  mine  last  April,  just  after  the  old  snow 
had  left  and  immediately  before  a  rain  stoim. 
Some  waited  till  May,  and  put  the  harrow  on 
and  gave  it  a  good  harrowing.  •  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  those  that  tried  this  experi- 
ment,  as  to  its  effect  on  the  wheat.  I  got  a 
good  stock  on  mine.  But  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  harrowing  up  a  field  of  wheat  doea  it 
good.  Amos  Fbskch. 

Eartford,  Vt.,  Sept.  13,  1869. 


To  Cut  Off  the  Neck  of  a  Boitlb. — 
With  a  fetrong  twine  a  yard  or  less  in  length, 
make  one  turn  around  the  neck,  rapidly  move 
the  bottle  from,  one  end  of  the  string  to  the  other, 
that  the  friction  may  heat  the  part ;  while  hot, 
dip  in  cold  water  and  the  glass  is  cracked  off 
as  dean  and  smooth  as  if  cut  by  a  diamond. 
A  few  strokes  or  movements  with  the  string 
are  all  that  is  required.  A  bottle  may  be  cut 
in  two  by  the  same  process,  if  strips  of  paper 
are  pasted  around  it,  to  keep  the  htring  irom 
slipping  from  the  place  desired.— ^uro?  New 
Yorker, 


Wheat  raJMng  is  rapidly  on  the  increase 
west  of  the  A;lis6is^ippi,  while  east  of  that 
river  it  remains  stationary,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population  and  use  of  labor- 
saving 
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There  are  iiuiij  Ohio  ftpplea  «ald 
in  the  Boston  Market  and  eaten  by 
New  England  people.    Tbe  above  il- 
liutration  of  one  of  the  choice  aeed- 
Vioga  of  that  State  is  copied  from  Ute 
Rural  New  Torker.    It  waa  an  acci- 
dental  leedling  that  sprnng  up  about 
fifteen  ;ean  ago  cloM  to  the  wall  of 
a  brick  houH  occupied  bj  George  J 
W.   Campbell,   Esq.,   of    Delaware,  I 
Uhio.     The  tree  b  a  «igorou9,  atrong  I 
grower;  habit  open,  spreading;  limbi  \ 
not  crowdeil ;    Bhoota  Btont,  rather 
blunt;  foIiageabiindaiit,leavesralher 
large-    It  ha«  home  a  good  crop  Teg> 
tdarlj  eveiy  year  since  it  commenced 
bearing.     Fruit   quite  unifonn;  rise 
from  medium  to  large,  and  hang^ 
very  finely  to  tbe  tree.    It  is  evi- 
dently a  late  keeper,  but  heretofore  they  have 
been  "too  good  to  keep"  later  than  January. 


BBBEDINQ   8EC1IBF   FOB  MUTTOV. 

The  fine  wool  growers  of  France  are  labor- 
ing under  even  greater  difficulty  in  respect  to 
the  low  price  of  their  product  than  are  those 
of  this  conntry.  The  inspector-general  of  ag- 
riculture at  the  late  eahihition  of  the  Nancy 
Agricultural  Society,  reviewed  the  situation 
in  hia  address,  and  ventured  some  advioe  that 
may  not  ba  inappropriate  in  many  localities  in 
this  country,     M.  Lembeiat  said: — 

"Ton  know  perfecttv  well,  gentlemen,  that 


been  the  fleece.  At  one  period,  when  the  nse 
of  cotton  waa  little  knom — first  in  conse- 
quence of  its  deainesi,  secondly  becatue  cot- 
ton Btuffi  were  considered  less  healthy,  and 
thirdly  because  the  onslom  of  wearing  woolen 
clothes  was  an  old  one— the  production  of 
wool  was  a  very  advantageous  operation.  At 
the  lime  of  tbe  contint^nt  blockade,  consider- 
able furtunea  were  made  in  the  Bi;auce,  in  the 
Brie,  the  Fiiardy,  and  in  the  Chr.tiiionnais ; 
and  for  a  lon^  time  afterwards  cultivators 
made  money  with  their  aheep.  either  from  their 
wool  or  by  the  sale  of  rtprodueera.  But  a 
very  prosperous  industry  which  supplied  Eu- 
rope first  and  subsequi'ntly  several  psrta  of 
the  new  world,  has  spread  io  profusion  the 
Merino  breed,  which,  originating  in  Spain, 
had  been  improved  in  France,  in  b  remsraaDle 
manner  from  the  double  point  of  view  of 
weight  of  fli'cce  and  quality  of  woul.  There 
is  alimit  to  everything,  gentleman,  and  France, 
sfler  having  obtained  considerable  proGu  from 
the  Merino  breed,  which  it  sold  at  very  high 
pnces,  could  not  entertain  the  hope  of  keeping 
mdeSnitely  a  monopoly  of  wool  and  reprodu- 


cers. This  is  just  what  has  happened.  Hew 
economic  coaditioos  have  iotrodai:ed  certain 
changes  into  international  relations  at*  the 
same  time  that  tbe  mode  and  processes  of 
manufacture  have  changed.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  have  produced  the  pres- 
ent state  of  ihings.  The  present  i-ituatioo 
had  been  foreseen.  Twenty  year;  since  M. 
Yoart,  not*  in  retirement,  but  then  Inspector- 
General  of  the  sheep  folds  and  veterinary 
schools  of  tbe  State,  said  to  sheep- breeders : 
'Change  your  sbeep  breeds  into  butchers'  ani- 
mals ;  become  producers  of  meat,  for  wool 
will  fall  to  prices  which  you  do  not  suspect  or 
anticipate.'     There   was   no  question  at  Ibia 

gentlemen,  as  to  a  treaty  of  commerco; 

...__.!.  i.__    >•     ir.....       -  jj  y^  groat 


Fertbeless,  M.  Yoart, 


pre  lie  ted  what  has  happened.  The  advii 
which  was  given  years  ago,  we  repeat,  and 
we  uige,  witj  all  our  strengib,  intelligent 
culUvaton  to  «nter  npon  the  path  indicated  by 
M.  Yoart,  We  may  add  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  produce  meat  than  wool,  and  it  is 
ea<y  (o  give  a  proof  of  this  fact.  All  tboae 
who  have  reared  sheep  know  that  with  n  spe- 
cial and_  suitable  system  of  feeding,  we  can 
according  to  the  breed)  dealt  with  obtain  in  a 
year,  animals  weighing  130  pounds  to  160 
pounds,  and  often  even  more.  WhH,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  the  ratio  of  the  fleece 
to  ihe  total  weight?  In  no  case  can  this  ratio 
Iw  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  you  will  see 
that  wool  must  be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as 
meat  to  render  it  as  economical  to  produce 
meat  as  to  produce  wool.  I  would  say  to  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  east  of  France,  who  have 
many  districts  in  which  ibeep  prosper,  address 
yourwlves  frankly  to  the  object  which  I  indi- 
cate to  you,  and  yon  will  find  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  flock  of  sheep  may  be  an  essenti- 
ally profitable  operation.  ' 


soo 
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IU.0K8  ASS   VBED  BOXBB. 

Stock  eDJojB  lUDtihiiie  and  out-door  al 
well  aa  bamtti  beiogg,  and  neither  one  dot  the 
«  other  ahould  be  deprived  of  tbe  luzurj.  But 
our  bara-jarde  are  often  noGt  placet  to  feed 
faajr,  straw  or  italki ;  and  if  fed  there,  much 
u  often  waited.  Uight  Dot  cb«ap  racki  and 
boses  be  provided  for  thU  purpose,  lach  as 
every  farmer's  boy  can  make,  which,  with  fod- 
der at  present  prices,  will  pay  P  In  reply  to 
tlua  qnesljon,  we  copy  the  following  article 
and  illuitrationa  from  a  late  niiinb«T  of  the 
Rural  Nod  Torkert — 


We  first  notice  Fig.  1.  Though  old,  it  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended.  The  pecu- 
liarity id  that  a  few  animals  can  quietly  eat  from 
it  at  the  same  time ;  therefore,  to  have  all 
quiet  iu  the  barn-yard,  provide  racks  for  the 
accommodatioQ  of  all  block  at  the  same  time, 
thus  placing  the  weaker  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  BLronger  in  respect  to  the  allowance 
of  food  to  each.  Place  the  rack  under  shel- 
ter, although  the  general  health  of  the  animals 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  arrango- 
menta  were  such  aa  to  fned  them  in  opsn  air 
on  pleasant  days,  and  under  abetter  during  in- 
clement weather.  The  heaviness  of  the  racks 
prevents  their  being  carried  to  and  fro.  This 
may  be  obviated  by  providing  a  double  num- 
ber of  them,  or  making,  in  the  open  air,  one 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2.     A  pile,  B,  la 


a  ends  upon  crotched  sticks 


pole  B,  rest  poles  whose  lower  ends  are  driven 
in  the  ground,  crossing  each  other  at  the  an- 
gle shown.  Hay,  straw,  com  stalks  and  other 
coarse  fodder  are  thrown  in  the  rack.  Nofpe- 
ciGc  length  or  size  can  be  given ;  it  should  be 
governed  by  the  size  of  the  animals  desired 
to  feed  from  it. 

A  still  chi'aper  plan  of  rack  is  given  in  Fig. 
3.  Through  the  space  between  the  third  and 
fourth  raili  of  a  common  board  fiance  is  placed 
annmber  of  email  poles,  secored  in  tbe  ground 
at  the  opposite  side.     For  keeping  apart  the 


j-*C" 


poles  any  desired  distance,  bits  of  boards  are 
nailed  on.    They  ehoutd  extend  and  be  nailed 
the  fourth  board.     Hay  is  placed  between 
the  fence  and  upper  portion  of  the  rack. 

Vaed  Boxea. 
Durinf;  the  fidl  and  winter  many  farmers 
feed  their  cattle  on  cut  straw,  roots  grain. 
Ac,  for  tbe  purpose  of  fattening ;  and  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  it  is  profitable.  Cat- 
tle during  the  winter  and  spring  are  greatly 
bene6ted  by  an  occasional  mess  of  cut  hay  or 


n  the  ground ;  across  the  top  of  i  ten  it  is  not 


Fig.  4  in  a  perspective  view  of  a  feed  box, 
of  alength  equal  to  the  distance  apart  of  the 
postt  to  which  it  is  eecured  by  nailing;  tbe 
bottom  board  is  one  foot  wide;  sides  one  foot 
high,  sloping  outward  as  indicated  by  the  end 
pieces;  piriiiions  will  be  neceitsiiy  when 
than  two  are  fed  at  the  same  i'--      '" 


a  feed  under  kheltar; 
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for  want  of  room  in  this  case,  it  is  well  to  ar- 
range a  box  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
A  stake  b  driven  in  the  gromid  near  the  fence 


to  which  the  box  is  nailed.  This  may  be  ob- 
jected to  on  account  of  its  reqoiriog  to  be 
cleaned  afcer  a  storm.  This  may  be  oDviated 
by  the  arrangement  shown  by  Fig.  6,  where 

the  box  is  represented  as 
bottom  Qp,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  it.  It 
was  inverted  by  removing 
a  wooden  pin  from  the 
hole  in  the  post  above  K. 
The  dotted  lines  and  ar- 
row indicate  the  way  it  was 

„,  , tamed.    When  in  this  po- 

^H^lippiM.  sition   neither   rain    nor 
vwAiT..  n  B120W  can  get  into  it.    It 

18  SO  dearly  6hown  m  the 
figure  that  a  farther  description  is  unnecessary. 


.r  ,,i 


XIQUIBBTTTM  ABV^KSB. 

Horse-tail,  Colt's-tall,  Fine-weed.  Mare's-tall, 

FolTpod,  fto. 

We  publish  on  another  page  a  valuable 
paper,  detailing  experiments  in  the  use  ofthb 
weed  with  hay  fed  to  horses.  In  Dr.  Hayes' 
report  of  the  resnlt  of  his  analysis  of  the  plant 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Fairbanks,  as  <*Colf  s-tail, 
or  Fox-tail,"  and  which  it  waa  supposed 
caused  the  death  of  a  valuable  horse,  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant 
was  not  known.  We  think  it  a  little  singular, 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  a  careful  analysis  should  have  been 
incurred  without  ascertaining  this  fact.  Com- 
mon names  are  entirely  unreliable.  We  pre- 
sume— but  of  coarse  we  are  not  certain — that 
the  plant  analysed  is  the  same  that  is  also 
known  in  some  sections  as  Horse-tail,  in  oth- 
ers as  Mare's-tail,  as  Polypod  as  Pine-weed, 
from  its  near  resemblance  to  a  miniature  pine 
tree,  &c. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
plant,  some  four  years  ago,  we  were  misled  by 
oar  correspondent's  use  of  the  word  Mare's- 


tail,  to  the  conclusion  that  its  botanical  name 
was  ffippuris  vulgaris.  Our  attention  was 
called  to  this  mistake  by  Mr.  Wetherell  of  the 
Boston 'Cultivator t  and  we  are  now  satisfied 
that  it  is  EquUetum  arvense.  The  scouring 
ru&h  belongs  to  the  same  order.  This  genus 
of  plants  are  noted  for  the  large  amount  of 
silex  they  contain.  In  some  cases  its  ashes 
have  been  found  to  be  one- half  silex  by  weight. 
Hence  the  plant  would  seem  to  be  far  better 
fitted  for  the  gizzard  of  poultry  than  for  the 
delicate  and  somewhat  peculiar  stomach  of  the 
horse.  And  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
deleterious  effects  ascribed  to  its  use  may  be 
mechanical  rather  than  poisonous. 

Judge  J.  W.  Colburn,  of  Springfield,  Vt., 
late  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, in  a  communication  to  the  Boston  Cultir 
vaior,  in  18C5,  says,  "when  dried  with  the 
hay  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  It  needs  ru- 
minating animals  to  prepare  this  dry,  wiry 
substance  for  digestion.  Sheep  and  horses 
eat  it  with  a  relish,  but  it  is  fatal  to  horses 
when  fed  indiscriminately  with  hay,  particu- 
larly where  it  is  liberally  intermixed.  It 
causes  a  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  induces  blind 
staggers,  and  often  kills  the  animal.  I  lost 
two,  and  saved  three  by  veterinary  treatment 
before  being  folly  assured  of  the  cause.'' 
Judge  Colburn  says  it  is  known  in  his  neigh- 
borhood as  <he  Pine-weed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Journal  of  Agriculture  for  1865,  who  had 
three  horses  sick  with  this  disease  in  a  single 
week,  one  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in 
a  swing  for  several  days,  says,  '*It  is  difficult 
to  tell  how  this  plant  operates  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  the  horse,  but  its  effects  are  decided. 
The  hind  legs  refuse  their  office  as  if  para- 
lyzed. The  eyesight  is  affected,  and  the  horse 
shies  and  steps  back  as  if  scared  by  some  ob- 
ject in  fcont.  The  bowels  refuse  their  office, 
as  also  the  urinary  organs ;  the  blood  is  black 
and  thick,  becoming  almost  like  liver  as  soon 
as  passed  from  the  veins,  and  the  animal  be- 
comes prostrate  in  a  few  days  unless  relieved 
by  proper  treatment.  We  recommend  bleed- 
ing upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms, 
for  temporary  relief,  afler  which  the  bowels 
must  be  opened  by  giving  bran  mashes,  green 
feed,  &c.  Then  give  a  ball  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce ;  pnlvei^ 
ized  ginger,  one  drachm ;  pulverized  gentian 
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root  two  drachms.  Mix  with  molasses  suffi- 
cient to  form  the  ball.  Give  no  food  for  four 
and  twenty  hours.  Give  small  quantiues  of 
water  frequently  after  the  recoveiy  of  the 
animsl.  The  animal  should  be  fed  very  spar- 
ingly and  not  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.^^  This 
writer  says  that  the  plant  was  called  Poljpod 
by  some  of  his  neighbors. 

How  then  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
hay  containing  more  or  less  of  this  weed  is 
fed  every  year,  and  still  so  few  horses  are 
made  sick  by  it  that  many  farmers,  even  in 
sections  where  it  grows  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, have  no  faith  in  its  iojarious  effects? 
Possibly  in  ordinary  seasons  there  may  be 
sufficient  succulent  or  laxative  properties  in 
the  hay,  or  other  food,  to  counteract  the  con- 
stipating effect  of  this  weed.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  publish  a  more  full  expression  of 
the  views  of  Dr.  Weeks,  or  others  of  the 
readers  of  the  Fabboer,  on  this  point. 


The  only  excuse  for  skippery-cheese,  of 
course,  is  want  of  care.  Cheese  in  hot  weath- 
er should  be  closely  examined  every  day. 
They  re<]uire  to  be  turned  once  a  day  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  curing  process.  The  ban- 
dages and  tfides  are  to  be  rubbed  at  the  time 
of  turning  in  order  to  brush  off  or  destroy 
any  nits  of  the  fly  which  may  happen  to  be 
deposited  about  the  cheese.  If  there  are 
cracks  in  the  rind  or  if  the  edges  of  the  band- 
age do  not  fit  snugly,  they  should  at  once  be 
attended  to,  since  it  is  at  these  points  that 
the  fly  is  most  likely  to  make  a  safe  deposit  of 
its  eggs.  The  cracks  and  checks  in  the  cheese 
should  be  filled  up  with  particles  of  cheese 
that  have  been  crushed  under  a  knife  to  make 
them  mellow  and  plastic.  When  once  filled, 
a  strip  of  thin  tough  paper  oiled  and  laid  over 
the  repaired  surface  will  serve  as  a  further 
protection  of  the  parts.  The  cheese  in  the 
checks  soon  hardens  and  forms  a  new  rind. 
Deep  and  bad  looking  checks  may  be  repaired 
in  this  way  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  surface 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sound 
parts  of  the  cheese. 

Some  dairymen  think  that  a  darkened  cur- 
ing room  is  best  for  cheese,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  best  protection  against  the  fly. 
We  ttiink  this  is  a  mistake.  Cheese  cures 
with  the  best  flavor  when  it  is  exposed  to  light, 
and  befeides  it  can  be  examined  more  minutely 
from  time  to  time,  and  freed  from  any  depre- 
dations of  hkippers. 

August  and  September  are  generally  the 
worst  months  in  the  year  to  protect  the  cheese 
against  attacks  of  the  fly.  Some  years  the 
trouble  is  greater  than  others,  and  various 


means  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  pest,  such  as  mbbmg  the 
cheese  over  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  cayenne 
pepper.  These  things  generally  do  not 
amount  to  much  and  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. Whenever  a  lodgment  of  skippers 
has  been  made,  they  must  at  once  be  removed. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  cot  down 
into  the  cheese  and  remove  the  nest  with  the 
knife,  but  if  the  colony  is  young  and  small  in 
numbers,  a  thick  oiled  paper  plastered  over 
the  affected  part  so  as  to  exduae  the  air,  will 
bring  the  pests  to  the  surface  when  they  may 
be  removed.  The  oiled  paper  should  again 
be  returned  to  its  place  and  the  skippers  re- 
moved from  time  to  time,  ontil  all  are  de- 
stroyed. 

If  skippers  begin  to  trouble  the  cheese*  the 
best  course  to  be  adopted  is  to  commence  at 
once,  and  wash  the  ranges  or  tables  on  whidi 
the  cheese  are  placed  with  hot  whey.  This 
will  remove  all  accumulation  of  grease  and 
nits  about  the  ranges,  giving  a  clean  surface 
which  does  not  attract  the  flies.  If  the  cheese 
alpo  are  washed  in  hot  whey  and  rubbed  with 
a  dry  cloth,  the  labor  of  expelling  the  trouble 
firom  the  curing  rooms  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated. We  have  seen  this  course  adopted 
with  entire  success  in  many  instances,  when 
much  time  and  labor  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed without  effecting  the  desired  object. — 
X  A.  WiUard,  in  Wutem  Rural. 


Fct  tike  NtM  EfkolamA  Format. 
HORBE-TAHi,  FOZ-TAUh  OOIiT*8-TAIIk 

Perhaps  I  might  say  a  word,  partly  in  an- 
swer to  a  short  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Fabboer  of  July  Sli  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
the  analysis  of  the  herb  known  as  fox-tail,  or 
colt^s-tait,  by  S.  D.  Hayes,  chemibt,  Boston. 
He  found  nothing  '*poisonous"  in  the  weed, 
and  hence  the  conclusion  that  the  horse  may 
eat  it  without  any  deleterious  effects  upon  the 
animal  economy. 

Having  resided  a  few  years  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  where  the  weed  grows  in 
abundance,  I  instituted  a  few  experimenta 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  it  has,  at  least, 
very  powerful  therapeutic  or  symptomatic, — if 
not  poisonous,— effects  upon  the  horse.  My 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the 
peculiar  sickness  of  my  own  horse,  resembling 
megrims,  or  blind  staggers,  with  the  premon- 
itory symptoms  of  apoplexy,  i.  e.,  giddiness, 
staggering,  loss  of  appnetite,  head  depressed, 
and  in  a  half- unconscious,  or  stupid  state, 
balancing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  &c.  I 
was  also  informed  that  some  of  my  neighbors* 
horses  were,  and  had  been,  affected  in  like 
manner,  and,  as  was  thought  by  some,  from 
eating  the  "coUVtail.*'  One  fanner  in  par- 
ticular, who  owned  an  island  in  the  river  on 
which  the  weed  srew  luxuriantly,  had  suffered 
considerably.    I  inunediately   examined  my 
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hay,  and  found  quite  a  qnantitj  of  the  * 'coif  8- 
tair*  mixed  with  it. 

The  treatment  I  adopted  was  rest,  absti- 
nence, and  a  change  to  clean  hay,  and  in 
three  days  my  horse  was  well, — ^lively  as 
ever. 

Not  exactly  relishing  the  idea  of  losing  my 
hay,  and  havme  a  little  doubt  in  reference  to 
the  "colt's-tail"  theory,  after  a  few  days  I  com- 
menced feeding  the  weed/  hay  again,  and  in 
about  one  week  found  my  horse  pretty  '*tip 
sy^*  again,  or  with  the  same  symptoms  as  be- 
fore, only  aggravated.  Treatment,  as  at  first, 
with  same  result.  This  horse  was  about  ten 
years  of  age,  nervous,  and  of  high  mettle. 

Thinking  that  possibly  there  might  be  some 
idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiarity  about  this  horse 
that  rendered  him  more  susceptible  to  its  ef- 
fects than  other  horses,  I  fed  this  weedy  hay 
to  two  yoang  horses — four  years  old — ^and  in 
a  few  days  they  exhibited  the  same  marked 
symptoms,  but  in  less  degree ;  one  being  af- 
fected a  day  or  two  before  the  other. 

My  doubts  were  now  somewhat  removed. 
But  in  revolving  in  my  mind  wherein  I  might 
have  arrived  at  an  erroneous  conclusion  in  the 
premises,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  possibly, 
there  might  have  been  some  other  article  in 
the  hay  that  produced  this  effect.  I  was,  how- 
ever, quite  cautious  about  purchasing  hay  con- 
taining coWS'taU  for  a  year  or  two,  but  at 
length  was  ''caught^'  by  buying  a  mow,  the 
bottom  of  which  1  could  not  see  at  the  time, 
and  which  proved  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  mixed 
with  it.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
trying  the  herb  again,  in  full  doses,  and,  as  I 
glory  in  being  an  allopath,  I  gave  this  heroi- 
cally. I  came  near  pa)ing  dearly  for  my  pre- 
aumptuousness.  However,  the  old  horse  (the 
«*Generar^)  is  still  alive  and  is  doing  me  good 
service,  bui  he  has  eaten  no  more  coltVtail 
from  my  feeding. 

Suflice  it  to  say  that  in  this  last  case  the 
symptoms,  treatment  and  result  were  nearly 
tue  same  as  in  the  first  experiments ;  except 
that  in  the  last,  bleeding  from  the  mouth  might 
have  been  resorted  to. 

I  have  since  had  occasion  to  notice  the  same 
effects  upon  the  horses  of  others,  in  a  number 
— I  might  ssy  very  many — inatances.    And  as 
this  Weed  grows  in  profusion  in  the  valleys, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  upon  the  highlands  in 
thii  section  of  country,  1  think,  (if  my  exper- ! 
iments,  oobcrvations  and  conclusions  are  cor-  \ 
rect,)  that  a  timely  caution  in  regard  to  the  j 
feeduig  of  it  may  be  of  practical  utility  to 
those  who  have  the  care  of  so  noble  an  animal 
as  the  hone.    And  although  my  experiments  | 
may  appear,  at  first,  to  militate  with  the  anal- 
ysis of  Prof.  Hayes,  yet  I  toink  it  may  not  be 
impossible  to  reconcile  them. 

1  would  s.iy,  further,  that  cattle  and  sheep 
seem  to  eat  this  weed  with  impunity,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

W.  A.  WuKS,  M.  D. 

Walden.  F2.,  Aug.  16,  1869. 


AOBIOUIiTUBAIi   TTSMB. 
»A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Rural  cautions 
fanners  not  to  feed  string  beans,  cooked  or  un- 
cooked, to  hogs.    He  says  they  will  surely  kill 
them. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Wtstem  Rural  has 
cleared  his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  friends 
ftom  warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  chalk  a  few 
evenings  before  going  to  bed. 

—There  are  some  large  farms  in  New  England. 
Col.  David  M.  Clongh,  of  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  has 
a  field  of  com  of  twenty-two  acres,  and  another 
of  oato  of  seventeen  acres,  and  will  cut  150  tons 
of  hay  this  year. 

—It  is  said  that  the  Introdnetion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  lakes  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  has  sensibly  increased  the  hygrometric  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  fogs,  as  dense 
as  those  of  Paris,  have  been  observed  in  the  rain- 
less district 

—Cows  sometimes  get  a  surfeit  of  grass,  espe- 
cially in  wet,  warm  weather,  when  the  grass  Is 
succulent  and  rich.  This  feed  distends  the  bowels 
uncomfortably.  An  armfkil  of  bay  once  a  day  will 
serve  to  absorb  some  of  this  moisture,  aa^  benefit 
the  cow  in  several  respects. 

-Of  the  students  In  the  Cornell  University  last 
year,  there  were  engaged  in  Agriculture,  thirty ; 
Art9,  forty ;  Chemistry,  ten ;  Elective,  eighty-one ; 
Engineering,  thirty-nine ;  Mechanic  Arts,  twenty- 
seven;  Natural  Sdenoe,  fourteen;  Philosophy, 
twenty-eight;  Science,  14S. 

— Ihe  Canada  Farmer  says  that  the  natural 
course  of  vegetation  does  not  exhaust,  but  rather 
enriches  the  soil  by  eliminating  plant  food,  and 
restoring  it  to  the  land  in  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter. It  is  the  artificial  method  of  growing  crops 
and  removing  them  entirely  from  the  land,  without 
any  return  that  impoverishes. 

—A  oorreFpondent  of  the  Cotm^ry  GmUleman 
says  that  hand  friction— always  rubbing  down- 
will  certainly  keep  wind  galls  flrom  increasing,  and 
if  well  applied  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  twice  a 
day,  will  remove  a  new  one,  or  materially  chock 
one  of  long  standing. 

—An  Ullnots  correspondent  of  the  Country  Om- 
tleman  mentions,  as  observed  facts,  that  if  the 
wheat  ear  is  not  fally  grown  and  the  kernel  there- 
in fahrly  formed  by  or  before  the  first  week  in  July 
it  will  never  fill  with  sound  grain;  and  that  if 
com  is  not  ripe  by  the  first  day  of  September  it 
will  not  get  ripe  at  all. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Rural  ssys 
that  Carbolic  add  solution,  (six  drachms  of  the 
pure  add  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water,)  is  a 
cheap,  harmless  and  certain  preventive  against  the 
ravages  of  the  bugs  on  vines.  The  yellow  striped 
bug  seeks  other  quarters  isamediately  after  it  is 
applied.  Wet  the  vines  with  the  solutlju  and 
pour  a  little  at  the  roots  of  each  stalk.   I  have 
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used  it  on  my  cvcnmben  and  HnbUurd  sqauh 
Tines  this  season  with  the  best  results. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Wettem  Rural  says 
that  a  few  days  ago  on  the  farm  of  £.  Kellogg,  la 
the  town  of  Caba,  Lake  Co.,  Ill.|  a  boy  while  rak- 
ing hay  palled  out  of  the  ground  a  clover  root 
that  measured  six  feet  and  four  Inchrs  in  length. 
The  root  parted  before  leaving  the  ground;  how 
mnch  remained  he  was  unable  to  state. 

—The  consumption  of  beef  in  the  United  States 
Is  estimated  at  2.000,000  tons  per  year,  while  in 
France  it  is  only  900,000  tons  for  an  equal  amount 
of  population.  Everything  in  the  meat  line  that 
can  possibly  be  utilized  for  food  has  been  made 
use  of  in  France,  and  the  most  learned  savans  are 
oontinoaliy  employed  in  exploring  the  field  for 
additional  sources  of  supply. 

—A  writer  to  the  Bo$tan  CiUHvator  states  that, 
having  moved  his  bams  the  past  season  to  some 
distance  fh>m  the  trough  wheie  the  animals  had 
formerly  drank,  a  considerable  stream  of  water 
during  a  freshet  flowed  between  the  bam  and  the 
old  watering  place.  On  turning  the  cattle  out  the 
first  morning  after  the  freshet,  several  of  the  larger 
ones  passed  over  the  stream  to  drink,  though  the 
water  Was  so  deep  that  they  had  to  swim. 

—The  Wettem  Rural  says  that  spring  wheat  is 
very  extensively  grown  in  Illinois,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin.  The  favorite  varieties  are  the  Canada 
Club  and  the  Canada  Fife ;  while  the  Rio  Grande, 
China,  Australian,  and  several  new  varieties  intro- 
duced by  the  Agricultural  Department,  are  highly 
spoken  of.  In  Michigan  the  Diel,  Treadwell  and 
Tappahannock  are  highly  esteemed  varieties  of 
winter  wheat. 

—Mr.  E.  W.  Potter,  of  Oreenfleld,  Mass.,  it  is 
said,  has  a  grade  Short-horn  cow,  ten  years  old  and 
weighing  14U0  pounds,  which  came  in  about  April 
1,  and  after  being  turned  on  pasture,  about  May 
20,  gave  68^  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day,  and  July 
12,  was  giving  about  80  quarts  of  milk.  The 
fiunily  used  one  quart  of  milk  daily.  From  the 
rest  there  was  made  in  one  week  18  pounds,  0 
ounces  of  batter. 

—Dr.  £.  M.  Hale,  of  Chicago,  read  an  essay  be- 
fore tbe  Cook  County  Homeopathic  Society,  on  the 
poisonous  tffdctB  of  the  potato  bug  on  tbe  human 
system.  He  thinks  the  poison  in  the  Colorado  po- 
tato bug  is  among  tbe  mo^t  virulent  in  the  animal 
kingdom ;  that  it  is  vofatile  or  that  it  may  be  vola- 
tilised by  the  action  of  heat,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  poison  of  cantharidee  or  any  other  animal 
poison. 

—An  English  writer  says  that  soft  eggs  are  gen- 
erally caused  by  over-feeding  the  hens,  and  the 
remedy  is  then  self-evident.  It  may,  however, 
occur  from  want  of  lime,  which  must  of  course  be 
supplied,  the  best  form  being  calcined  and  pounded 
oyster-shells.  Occasionally  it  is  occasioned  by 
fHght,  frwa  being  driven  about,  but  in  that  case 
will  .Tight  itself  in  a  day  or  two.    It  perfect  eggs  i 


are  habitually  dropped  on  the  ground,  tbe  propri- 
etor should  see  whether  the  nests  do  not  need 
purifying. 


SXTBJlCTB  AKD  BSPIilSB. 

OHBSTBB  COUMTT  BOOS. 

Much  is  said  and  written  about  thoroughbred 
Chefctf  r  County  hogs.  Is  there  such  a  breed  of 
hogs  ?  F.  F.  FiaK. 

MaH  Yard,  N.  J7.,  Aug,  21, 1869. 

Remarks.— The  answer  to  this  question  might 
perhaps  depend  somewhat  on  the  definition  given 
to  that  loosely  used  word  "thoroughbred."  Wor- 
cester defines  thoroughbred  as  an  anirnal  "pro- 
duced by  parents  of  pure  blood  on  both  tides." 
In  defining  what  is  intended  by  the  expression  "a 
thoroughbred  horse,"  Stonehenge  says,  **tbe 
horse  which  is  entirely  bred  fh>m  one  source  is 
pure  from  any  mixture  with  any  other,  and  maj 
be  a  pure  SufTolk  Punch,  or  a  pure  Clydesdale  or 
a  pure  thoroughbred  horse.  But  all  these  terms 
are  comparative,  since  there  is  no  surh  animal  as 
a  perfectly  pure  bred  horse  of  any  breed.  •  •  • 
Even  the  best  and  purest  thorougbreds  are  stained 
with  some  slight  cross  with  the  old  English  or 
Spanish  horse ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  by  com- 
parison that  the  word  pure  is  applicable  to  them 
or  any  others."  This  may  help  us  to  an  answer 
to  our  correspondent's  inquiry,— there  is  such  a 
breed  as  the  comparatively  thorough-bred  Chester 
County  hogs !  But  from  the  statements  that  we 
have  seen  by  those  who  have  received  animals 
from  breeders  in  Chester  County  who  have  adver- 
tised them  for  sale,  it  would  seem  that  the  word 
comparative  would  be  as  convenient  in  describing 
the  appearance  as  the  blood  of  the  breed. 

We  have  seen  a  statement  that  this  breed  was 
originated  some  forty  years  ago  by  a  cross  be- 
tween the  best  native  stock  of  the  county  of  Clies- 
ter.  Pa.,  and  a  boar  imported  from  Bedfordshire, 
England,  by  a  Capt.  JefTHes.  In  an  article  on  the 
"Large  Breeds  of  Swine,"  by  Sanford  Howard, 
published  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  in  1866,  It  is 
said,  "The  Chester  County,  or  Chester  White  bogs 
have  received  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  ag- 
ricultural papers  of  late  years.  They  have  lieen 
kept  in  Che&ter  county,  and  other  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  many  years.  Those  which 
have  been  latterly  sent  over  the  country  under  the 
name  above  given,  vary  mnch  more  in  their  points 
than  those  I  saw  twenty  years  ago.  The  old  stock 
may  be  deecril}ed  as  follows :  Head  large ;  the  nose 
or  snout  thick,  but  not  long  for  the  size  of  the  an- 
imal ;  the  ears  large,  thick  and  flapping ;  the  body 
rather  long,  and  tolerably  ronnd ;  the  back  gener- 
ally hollowing,  frequently  with  a  considirable 
depression  immediately  behind  the  shoulders ;  the 
legs  generally  large  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of 
the  body,  and  In  fat  animals  frequently  giving  way 
so  much  as  to  bring  the  dew-claws  folly  to  the 
ground;  the  skin  rather  thick,  and  covered  with 
long,  wavy  bristles.   Many  of  the  hogs  now  called 
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Cliesterti,  or  Chester-whites,  have  upright  and 
somewhat  thin  ears,  less  bridtle,  thinner  skin,  and 
less  coarseness  of  hone  than  the  old  stock,  plainly 
indicating  a  cross  with  some  finer  breed. 


BAISIKO  POTATOES  7B0M  BEBD  BALLS. 

I  wish  to  inqaie  through  the  Farmer  theproper 
way  and  time  to  plant  potato  balls,  In  order  U\  start 
potato  8  from  tht  m.  Jno.  L.  Fete. 

South  Danville,  VC,  Aug.  16, 1869. 

REMABKS.—After  gathering  the  balls  in  the  fall, 
they  may  be  kept  In  a  dry  place  in  paper  bags,  or 
in  a  box  of  sand  packed  as  hens'  eggs  are  in  oats 
or  chaff  If  yoa  wish  to  have  them  grow  as  large 
as  possible  the  first  year,  it  will  be  well  to  plant 
the  reed  in  a  box  of  fine  earth  the  last  of  March, 
or  first  of  April,  and  4ceep  them  in  the  house,  as 
yon  do  tomato  plants,  till  all  danger  of  i>08t  is 
I>assed,  say  till  into  Jane,  when  the  plants  may  be 
pat  out  in  the  open  ground.  In  order  to  lengthen 
ont  the  season,  it  may  be  well  to  protect  vines 
from  early  liall  frosts.  In  this  way  some  of  them 
may  attain  to  nearly  the  size  of  hens'  eggs  the 
first  season,  but  most  of  them  will  be  much 
smaller.  The  next  year  they  may  be  planted  in 
fine,  rich  soil,  the  same  as  other  potatoes.  They 
will  not  be  uniform  in  appearance  or  character, 
and  Mr.  £.  G.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  N.  T.,  who 
raised  varieties  by  the  thousands,  said  that  not  until 
a  sort  is  four  or  five  years  old  can  its  character  be 
settled  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  confidence.  In  raising 
new  varieties  of  potatoes  from  seed,  you  will  most 
probably  be  disappointed  if  you  anticipate  great 
success.  It  is  much  like  raising  new  varieties  of 
apples  from  seed.  In  either  case,  the  probabilities 
of  prodnciog  a  variety  equal  to  the  best  of  those 
now  cultivated  are  very  small.  Mr.  Cole,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Farmer,  commenced  some 
experiments  with  potato  ball  seeds  in  1848.  But 
as  he  died  in  1851,  and  was  quite  unwell  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  death,  he  probably  did  not 
complete  his  experiments  with  them.  He  collected 
the  balls  from  difierent  sections  and  from  differ- 
ent varieties  of  potatoes.  The  product  the  first 
year  from  a  single  seed  was  in  some  cases  equal  to 
about  a  quart.  Of  some  two  hundred  plants,  he 
found  the  product  of  nearly  every  one  the  first 
year  was  di&tinct  in  appearance.  Cultivators  gen- 
erally select  a  few  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
first  year's  crop  for  subsequent  trial,  rejecting  the 
great  majority  as  worthless. 


were  applied  to  the  acre,  and  none  since.  On  these 
two  acres  I  sowed  last  i^pring  one  bushel  of  oats, 
kindly  furnished  to  me  by  William  R.  Banker, 
Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Pawtuckaway  Hou.<^e,  in 
Rppingi  N.  B. ;  \*eing  part  of  one  hundred  bushels 
bought  by  him  at  Portsmouth,  for  use  in  his  stab*6, 
and  which  he  called  **  Western  oat8."  My  own 
oats  had  l)ecome  run  down,  and  i  wished  to  change 
my  seed.  None  of  my  neighbors  had  coarage  to 
try  this  unknown  variety.  Ai'hou^h  I  think  I 
seeded  too  scantily  in  tbi:i  case,  I  believe  that  gen- 
erally oats  are  sown  twice  or  three  times  too 
thiclily — ^the  common  rule  being  two  or  three 
bushels  per  acre.  I  have  not  yet  harvested  the 
oats,  but  some  of  my  neighbors  set  them  as  hiith 
as  forty  bushels  to  the  bushel  of  sowing.  If  such 
should  prove  the  case,  I  think  ihey  are  fully  equal 
to  the  far>famed  Norway  oats.  As  many  as  nine 
stalks  have  branched  from  one  kernel  in  some 
cases. 

Can  yon  inform  mo,  from  an  examination  of  the 
enclosed  head,  the  true  name  of  the  variety  i  Its 
appearance  in  the  field  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Uorse-mane,  the  grains  of  which  are  ^hite, 
while  of  mine  thev  are  btack.      M.  J.  Haetet. 

Bpping,  N.  H.,  Aug,  24,  1869. 

Remarks.— Oar  head  is  not  level  on  oats.  There 
is  a  black  oat  called  the  Pennsylvania  Oat  State- 
ments have  been  made  that  both  black  and  white 
oats  have  been  sold  for  **Norway'*  and  for  **New 
Brunswick,"  by  different  dealers. 


"WESTERN  OATS." 

In  the  Farmer  of  August  21,  yon  speak  of  three 
'  headH  of  Norway  oats  taken  Arom  the  field  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Uo>nier,  of  Acton,  Mass.,  one  of  which 
contained  nioeiy  grains,  while  the  largest  number 
of  grains  in  three  heads  of  the  cdmmon  variety 
was  Out  twenty- six.  This  prompts  me  to  write 
ami  ittform  you  of  my  oat  raising  the  present  year 
in  old  sterile  New  Bampsbire.  Knclosed  is  a  head 
ot  ninety-two  grains,  if  I  count  correctly,  of  black 
o.tts,  taken  from  a  piece  of  about  two  acrea,  on 
which  cum  was  raistd  last  year.  Before  planting 
the  com  twenty  ox-cart  loads  of  yard  manure 


RAISING  CALVES. 

An  item  on  this  subject,  by  one  of  the  Farmer 
correspondents,  called  attention  some  time  since  to 
what  seems  a  small  matter,  but  yet  one  which  is 
quite  important,  viz  ,  ha\ing  the  milk  warm  when 
red  to  the  calves.    At  the  first  thought  it  mi^ht  ap- 
pear that  there  was  but  little  difference  between 
warm  and  cold  milk.    Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  when  fed  to  young  calves.    And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  not  a  few  uf  us  are  unsuccessful  in 
raising  good  calves  from  lack  of  attention  to  this 
small  matter.    Next  to  good,  warm,  sweet  milk,  a 
calf  will  take  fine,  early  cut  hay  the  best.    Many 
farmers  who  have  raised  stock  for  years  suppose 
grass  the  best  thing  for  them,  after  they  are  a  few 
weeks  old.    A  little  observation  will  convince  any 
one  that  this  is  a  mistake.    Good  sweet  fine-t'eedy. 
or  middlings— mind  that  they  are  atpeee^  though— 
make  as  good  grain  feed  as  can  be  got,  perhaps; . 
barley  and  rye  meal,  fine  ground,  arc  buth  excel- 
lent, and  much  better  than  corn  meal.    Always 
give  it  dry.    All  the  porridge,  pudding,  and  gruel 
preparations  I  have  abandoned  after  trying  them. . 
First,  warm  sweet  milk  the  calf  easily  leains  to 
take ;  next  sweet  early  cut  hay ;  then  the  rye  or 
barley  meal  or  middlings,  lither  of  which  the 
calves  learn  of  ihemseives  to  take,  without  any 
handling  whatever.    On  this  feed,  with  care  and  a 
nice  warm  statile  and  a  clean  nrst,  they  can  be  got 
into  milk  in  Iroiu  eighteen  to  twenty-two  monihi. 
A  dry,  clean  bed  is  a  very  important  thing  if  yoa 
want  a  calf  to  do  weii ;  and  a  pftitty  large  amoant 
of  bedding  is  required  for  half  a  dozen  calves. 

THE  IBRBET  STOCK* 

With  me,  the  Jerseys  are  generally,  or  always^ 
very  small  and  wild  at  birth ;  in  these  respects  be- 
ing quite  different  from  the  natives  which  1  own. 
Though  they  sometimes  come  forward  and  mtfko 
a  rapid  growth  afterward,  they  are  always  m^re 
crazy  and  frisky  while  calves,  and  difflcuU  for 
boys  to  lead  with  ttje  rope.  The  bulls  of  this 
stock  are  almost  always  vuions,  at  lea»t,  so  far  as 
my  obhervdtion  goes,  and  should  always  l>e 
handled  with  cauti«in.  Amung  the  half  bloods  and 
other  grades  of  this  stock  are  foand  many  excel- 
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lent  mllken,— thoagh  according  to  my  experience 
the  qaality  doep  not  equal  the  beat  8hort-hom 
grades. 

The  nnwillingness  of  the  cows  to  be  milked  has, 
in  many  instances,  been  a  seriooa  drawback  on 
their  valae ;  and  in  numerous  instances  within  my 
knowledge  have  they  been  put  off,  because  no 
amount  of  patience  and  coaxing  would  induce 
them  to  willingly  gi?e  their  milk.  i,  o.  b. 

Chesinid  Hill,  Maaa.^  Aug.  6, 1868. 

OABBAOB  WOBM— Pt«m  Rapds.  , 

Enclosed  in  box  yon  will  find  flye  worms;  a 
sample  of  the  kind  that  destroys  cabbages.  They 
commence  in  the  head.  What  kind  are  tbey? 
What  do  they  originate  firom,  and  what  shall  I  do 
to  get  rid  of  them  ?  H.  H.  Ballou. 

iStMa;,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1869. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  box  containing  a  piece  of 
a  cabbage  leafl  with  small  nits  or  eggs  attached  to 
the  under  and  upper  side  of  it ;  also,  a  cabbage 
worm  and  butterfly  for  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Samuel  U.  Scndder.  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
a  respectable  cabbage  for  some  four  or  five  years, 
on  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  species  of  vora- 
cious rascals.  Three  weeks  ago  I  had  some  nice 
looking  plants ;  bow  there  is  nothing  left  of  them 
but  tbe  fibres  covered  with  filth,  i  tried  to  pro- 
tect them  by  applying  salt,  also  hard  wood  ashes ; 
but  in  vain.  Again  I  think  I  shall  use  a  thin 
screen  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Garland,  He.,  Aug.  23, 1869.      H.  C.  Pbxblb. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Fakmbb  :— 
The  frpecimens  sent  to  you  bv  Messrs.  Ballou  and 
Preble,  were  the  same  as  those  of  which  I  had 
previously  written  to  the  Fabmbb— Piam  rapa. 
it  is  an  unfortunate  English  importation,  and 
is  spreading  very  rapidly.  I  have  myself  seen  it 
this  summer  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  have  re- 
ceived it  from  northern  New  Jersey,  where  it  is 
doing  great  iDJuiy. 

I  caunot  find  any  eggs  attached  to  the  leaf  sent 
by  Mr.  Preble;  if  there  were  any  they  have  either 
been  broken  in  transmissloo,  or  the  enclosed  cat- 
erpillar has  escaped  and  eaten  its  shell— as  is  its 
custom.  The  egg  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a 
minute,  pale,  conical  nit,  like  the  tip  of  a  pin. 

S.  H.  SCUDDBB. 

Natural  Hiatory  Rooms,  BoaUm,  Aug.  30, 1869. 

Bbm ABxs.— The  previous  article  written  by  Mr. 
Scndder,  was  published  in  the  "Vf  eekly  Fabxbb 
of  June  12,  and  in  the  Monthly  at  page  362.  In 
that  article  he  said  this  species  produce  two  broods 
a  year,— one  in  May  and  the  other  in  July ;  the 
butterflies  are  of  feeble  flight,  and  can  easily  be 
taken  in  a  scoop  net,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest 
way  of  keeping  them  iir  check. 

When  we  first  opened  Mr.  Preble's  box,  we  no- 
ticed a  very  small  worm  on  the  cabbage  leaf,  which 
had  probably  hatch^  on  the  way  and  died  before 
Mr.  Scudder  examined  it.  This  species  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  ''Synopsis  of  the  described  Lepl- 
doptera  of  North  America,"  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  1862,  although  Mr.  Har- 
ris' Oleraeea  is. 

CUBDIO  TOBACCO. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  a  few  words  would 
not  be  amiss  at  this  time,  upon  the  methods  adopted 
by  our  best  growers  in  cnrmg  thtlr  tobacco  after 
it  is  housed.  Much  UeptnUs  upon  tbe  care  and 
skill  of  the  grower,  at  this  important  point  of  time 


in  the  production  of  fine  colored  leaf,  and  in  guard- 
lug  against  pole  sweat.  It  is  probably  true  tbat  a 
good  whistle  is  very  seldom  made  firom  a  pig's  tail ; 
and  equally  true,  that  good,  firm  wrappers  are  not 
made  out  of  originally  thick/ heavy  leaf.  Still 
much  can  be  done  to  secure  tbe  best  possible  re- 
sults, from  the  quality  of  leaf  grown. 

It  is  now  the  practice  to  give  our  tobacco  all  the 
air  that  is  practicable,  until  the  sweating  period  is 
over.  If  toe  weather  is  hot  and  sultry,  attended 
as  this  weather  frequently  is,  by  a  humid,  foggy, 
atmosphere,  it  Is  well  to  shut  the  sheds  as  tightly 
as  practicable,  during  the  dampest  portion  of  the 
time,  and  then  give  all  the  air  yon  can  when  the 
air  is  the  dryest.  If  there  Is  a  breeze  stirring,  give 
the  tobacco  the  benefit  of  it.  If  the  weaiher  Is 
ralnv,  shut  your  sheds,  and  keep  the  moisture  out 
of  them  as  much  as  possible,  but  open  as  soon 
as  the  weather  clears  up,  and  let  it  dry  off  as  soon 
as  possible. 

After  the  sweating  stage  has  passed,  we  think 
it  well  to  keep  the  shed  shut  more,  giving  it  less 
and  less  air.  And  when  the  leaf  Is  nearly  all 
cured  down,  it  is  well  to  let  the  shed  be  open  in 
damp,  rainy  weather,  and  closing  it  in  dry  weather, 
so  that  the  leaf  may  dry  off  slowly.  In  this  way 
a  more  uniform  color  is  obtained.  Unless  this 
course  Is  pursued  the  leaf  often  has  a  variegated 
look  or  appearance,  which  is  very  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  *'calico." 

After  the  tobacco  has  dried  down.  It  is  best  to 
keep  the  sheds  shut  for  another  reason,— to  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  blowing  It  about  and  whipping 
and  breaking  the  leaves.  When  tobacco  cures 
down  quick  we  think  it  is  apt  to  be  lighter  colored, 
and  perhaps  this  end  is  attained  in  a  mea«nre  by 
hanging  the  plants  with  lath,  as  the  spliuiog  the 
stalk  hastens  the  drying  process.       Obsbbvbb. 

North  Hatfield,  Maaa.,  Aug.  30, 1869. 


TBBATMBNT  07  SIOX  PIGS. 

A  fbw  years  since  I  had  a  fine  shote,  four  months 
old.  taken  with  spasms,  and  purple  or  red  spots 
came  out  on  It,  similar  to  the  case  described  by 
Mr.  Brewster  in  the  Pabmbb  of  August  28.  One 
neighbor  said.  '*Rab  the  issues  on  his  fore  legs 
with  a  cob;'*  another  said,  **puU  out  his  black 
teeth ;"  all  which  I  did,  to  no  good.  An  old  lady 
advised  me  to  give  it  half  a  plat  of  lard  melted  in 
a  pint  of  new  milk.  I  gave  it  according  to  direc- 
tion, and  in  a  few  hours  my  pig  was  well.  Two  of 
my  neighbors  have  had  sick  hogi,  (150  and  260 
pounds,  respectively.)  I  assisted  them  in  adminis- 
tering the  tame  dose  to  them,  and  both  were  cured. 
I  think  in  every  instance  it  was  a  stoppage,  which 
the  lard  and  mlik  at  once  removed.  Put  the  lard 
and  milk  in  a  tin  dish,  set  on  the  stove  and  heat 
until  the  lard  is  melted.    Administer  warm. 

L.  L.  PixxcB. 

Baet  Jaffrty,  N.  H.,  Aug.  80, 1869. 

In  reply  to  H.  M.  Brewster  I  would  lay,  that  « 
few  years  since  I  was  called  to  see  a  sick  hog;  I 
found  him  precisely  the  same  as  Mr.  B.  describes 
his  hog  to  have  been.  I  started  the  blood  by  clip- 
ping his  ear,  threw  cold  water  on  to  him,  made  a 
mud  hule  for  him  to  wallow  In,  which  he  fre- 
quently used,  and  in  a  few  days  got  well.  I  think 
if  costiveness  prevails,  an  iujeaion  of  soap  suds 
would  be  beneficial.  d. 

QroUm,  N.  H,,  Aug.  29, 1869. 


I  would  say  In  reply  to  H.  M.  Brewster,  that  a 
neighbor  of  mine  had  a  valuable  hog  attacked 
with  the  disease  be  describes,  the  name  and  cause 
of  which  Is  unknown  in  this  section.  Tbe  remedy 
used  was  a  small  piece  of  garget  root  inserted  in 
each  ear,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in 
gargtting  cattle;  the  ears  the  day  following  were 
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mnch  swollen,  and  It  proved  efTectaal,  the  bog 
liaTing  tally  reeoTered. 

My  experience  goes  to  show  that  a  cellar  is  an 
nnhealthv  place  to  keep  hogs  in.  They  should 
have  a  dnr,  warm  bed,  or  place  to  lay  in,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  snn.  E.  E.  Bbbbt. 

Fartnifu^Umf  N.  H.,  Aug,  80, 1869. 


I  have  had  several  hogs  that  have  shown  the 
symptoms  described  by  Mr.  Brewster.  My  way 
of  treating  them  was  showering  them  often  and 
freely  with  cold  water.  All  that  I  treated  in  this 
way  speedily  recovered.  One  which  I  neglected 
to  shower,  on  account  of  the  intensely  cold  weasher, 
died.  8.  K,  w. 

Holdemeaiy  N.  H.,  Sept.  1, 1869. 


7ARMIMO  BT  A  OBADUATB  07  HABTABD  COLLBOB. 

My  old.  Friend  and  ClaasmaU :—!  am  now,  to- 
day, Jost  through  with  my  harvesting,  and  stack- 
ing of  small  grain,  thirteen  large  stacks.  Though 
I  do  not  work  mnch  myself,  yet  it  requires  my 
constant  attention  and  care  to  see  that  everything 
is  done  np  right,  and  in  a  farmer-like  manner. 

Our  next  ousiness  is  to  thresh  out  the  grain, 
which  is  done  with  a  ten>horse  power  tliresbing 
machine ;  and  then  hanl  it,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
we  wish  to  sell,  to  the  depot,  which  is  less  than  a 
mile  ftom  mv  farm,  and  take  the  going  price  in 
cash  for  the  lot. 

I  have  already  been  ploughing  for  fall  wheat. 
We  commence  sowing  with  a  one  or  two-horse 
wheat  drill,  about  September  1,  and  put  in  about 
eight  acres  per  day.  All  crops  in  this  section  of 
the  country  are  very  good  this  year. 

The  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  use  of 
the  most  approved  kinds,  have  rendered  farming 
a  vevT  pleasant,  interesting  and  profitable  business. 

I  have  the  Marsh  harvester  to  cut  my  small 
grain,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.  One  man  drives ; 
two  men  ride  and  bind  up  the  grain  as  it  is  cut, 
and  throw  the  bundles  from  the  machine ;  and  one 
man  follows  and  shocks  np  the  grain,  putting 
about  a  dozen  bundles  in  a  shock.  This  machine 
is  drawn  by  two  stout  horses  with  ease,  and  cuts 
flrom  eight  to  ten  acres  per  day. 

I  am  under  mnch  obligation  to  yon  for  "Old 
Town  Folks,"  the  new  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Old 
Harvard,  and  nunrierous  otber  favors.  o.  l. 

Troift  Katuas,  Aug.  4, 1869. 

BsMiBBS.— We  have  been  permitted  to  copy 
the  above  flrom  a  private  letter  addressed  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  city.  *  When  the  graduates  of  such 
institutions  as  Harvard  College  find  that  agricul- 
ture offers  inducements  superior  to  those  of  the 
professions  or  of  commerce,  may  we  not  safely 
allow  the  students  at  our  agricultnrrJ  colleges, 
and  even  the  sons  of  farmers,  to  take  their  course. 

DBATH  OB  8TEPHBM  BICHABBSON,  OF  WATBR- 

FOBD,  VT. 

From  time  immemorial  the  world  has  given 
generous  praise  to  its  heroes  and  great  men.  Tbis 
!-» well.  But  has  it  duly  honored  its  good  men, 
6spvci.tlly  those  whose  lives  have  l)een  passed  in 
what  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  narrow 
spheres  of  action  ?  Believing  that  it  has  not,  we 
luke  our  pen  to  write  a  brief  obituary  of  a  good 
dtiztn,  a  valued  neighbor  and  a  true  friend.  Mr. 
Kichardson  was  a  succef>sful  farmer.  In  bis  farm 
managiment  and  operations  he  was  systematic 
and  pun  icular.  Hu  wu  an  admirer  of  good  stock, 
ralBed  it  himself  and  took  much  pleasure  in  ex- 
amiuing  that  of  others.  He  kept  good  fences  and 
was  careful  that  his  own  animals  shoold  not  en- 


croach on  the  premises  of  his  neighbors.  He  took 
great  interest  in  our  agricultural  fair3,  in  which 
he  was  not  only  an  exhibitor,  but  an  active  and 
prominent  manager,  and  was  for  many  years  r 
reader  of  the  New  Ekoland  Farmeu. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  citizen  and  neighbor  that 
his  loss  will  be  felt  by  the  community.  As  such 
he  was  intimatel)*  known  to  the  writer.  During 
the  war  he  was  une  of  oar  foremost  men  in  the 
performance  of  every  patriotic  duty.  In  eveiy 
thing  calculated  t  j  promote  temperance  and  mor- 
ality, he  was  an  rfflcient  worker.  He  was  espe- 
cially well  qualifiud  to  assist  families  in  sickness 
and  in  the  houx  of  mourning  and  sorrow,  and 
theie  is  hardly  a  Aousehold  in  the  neighborhood 
which  has  not  cat  use  to  remember  with  gratitude 
the  ministries  of  bis  sympathizing  heart  and  open 
hand.  His  sober  Honesty  and  independent  man- 
hood secured  the  confidence  of  all.  but  he  has 
left  us,  and  we  mi^y  well  exclaim  with  one  of  old. 
**A11  ye  that  are  about  him,  bemoan  him ;  and  all 
that  knew  his  name,  say  How  is  the  strong  staff 
broken  and  the  beaniiful  rod.'*  p. 

Waterford,  Vt,  Aug.,  1869. 


CROB8INO    MBBXN08    WITH    0OAR8B  WOOL  8HBBF. 

Seeing  Mr.  Hart's  communication  in  the  Far- 
mer of  August  21, 1  am  induced  to  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  as  wish  to  retain  their  fine  wool 
sheep  and  raise  lambs  for  mutton,  and  have  doubts 
of  the  safety  of  the  sheep  at  the  time  of  lambing, 
that  accepting  Mr.  Hart's  advice  last  fall,  I  selected 
twenty  from  my  flock  of  fine  wools,  selhng  the 
balance  for  pelters.  My  sheep  were  not  large, 
—hardly  medium  size  compared  with  others. 
Fearing  the  result  of  using  the  large  buck  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  H.,  I  used  a  lamb  from  the  same 
stock,  and'must  say  I  was  happily  disappointed  in 
regard  to  the  anticipated  trouble  of  taking  care  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  spring.  From  the 
twenty  ewes  1  raised  seventeen  lambs — no  twlns^ 
and  did  not  lose  a  lamb.  They  seem  to  possess  a 
hardier  constitution.  All  they  require  is  milk,  in 
want  of  which  from  the  mother,  they  must  be  fed. 
I  fed  the  sheep  well,  but  -did  not  feed  the  lambs, 
except  that  they  came  to  the  trough  to  eat  with 
the  sheep.  I  never  had  so  little  trouble  with  lambs 
in  the  spring  before.  They  went  to  market  Au- 
gust 16,  at  an  average  age  of  less  than  three  months, 
and  were  worth  at  least  a  dollar  each  more  than 
lambs  from  same  sheep  last  year,  at  six  monthdi' 
old.  A  townsman  driving  lambs  at  the  same  time 
remarked,  that  one  of  mine  was  worth  two  of  his, 
the  lot  through.  I  would  not  recommend  that  lambs 
of  this  cross  fchould  come  early,  for  the  reason 
that  the  merinos  do  not  usually  have  a  large  sup- 
ply of  milk  at  hay  without  extra  feed,  but  at  grass 
will  do  very  well.  I  have  Cote  wold  lambs  dropped 
in  the  month  of  Apni  whose  wool  will  measure 
bix  and  a  half  inches.  t        A.  D.  Arms. 

Montpelter,  Vt.,  Aug.  23, 1S69. 


A  GOOD  COLT. 

Perhaps  the  following  facts  will  suggest  to  some 
of  our  agricultural  fi lends  the  importance  of  breed- 
ing fh>m  good  stock. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hanson,  of  Williamstown,  Yt.,  sold 
to  Mr.  V.  M.  Hutjbard,  of  Rochester,  vt,  a  two- 
year-old  colt,  standing  fifteen  and  a  half  hands 
high,  and  weighing  the  day  before  he  was  two 
years  old,  ten  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds,  for 
the  sam  of  four  hundred  dollars.  Said  colt  was 
frired  by  the  well  known  Benedict  Morrill.  Its 
dam  a  black  Bullrush  Morgan  mare,  weighing  in 
fair  fiesh  eleven  hundred  and  fifty- five  pounds, 
and  stands  fifteen  hands  high.  If  any  one  has  a 
better  colt  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 

WiUiamttowm,  Vi.,  Aug.  80, 1869.  W.  K. 
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Dr.  Dftdd  believed  crib-biting  to  be  a  habit 
and  not  a  disease.  Mr.  Youatt  aaya,  althoQgfa 
Mme  learned  judges  have  asccrted  tbat  crib- 
biting  ia  (implj  a  trick  or  bud  habit,  it  muBt 
be  regarded  as  anaoandneH.  Ia  the  new  work 
on  "The  Horse,"  from  which  we  copj  the  an- 


nexed illuBtration,  recently  pabliabed  bj  Por- 
ter &  Coatea  of  Philadelphia,  cribbing  ia  as- 
cribed to  "•  diseased  condition  ot  the  Bton- 
adi,  for  which  there  haa  never  jet  been  a  cure 
discovered,  except  on  the  principle  of  re- 
ttrsint." 

Tariout  contrivances  have  been  nsedtopre- 
TCnt  or  "realrain"  cribbing.  In  the  weekly 
FARMBRrorJan.2S,—Monihl/,  page  116, — we 
gave  a  cut  to  illuiitrate  an  arnuigeinent  of  tbe 
•table  for  this  purpose.  A  very  common 
method.  Bays  the  author  of  "The  Horse,"  u 
to  buckle  a  leather  strap  so  tightly  around  the 
neck,  just  behind  the  jaw,  that  when  the  horse 
attempts  to  crib,  he  tightens  the  muades  of 
that  pan,  and  these  being  pressed  against  the 
Strap,  occasion  such  pain  tbat  the  act  is  not 
completely  carried  out,  and  even  if  it  is  on  the 
first  occasion,  the  attempt  is  not  repealed. 
The  strap  is  buckled  sulEciently  light  to  do 
tlus  without  much  impediagtbeactof  ewallow- 
iog,  or  tbe  Qow  of  the  blood.  Sometimes 
prangs  are  inserted  io  the  straps  to  make  it 
more  effective.  Tbe  manger  is  sometimes  en- 
tirely dispensed  with  and  the  animal  is  fed  on 
tbe  floor  or  ground.  "But  by  far  ^e  best 
preventive,"  sajs  "Slooeheoge,"  (J.  11. 
Wal>h)  *-inmy  opinion,  is  the  bar  muazle, 
consisting  in  an  iron  frame-work,  covering  the 
lips  and  nose,  and  suspended  from  the  head 
by  a  leather  head  collar,  so  thai  tbe  lips  can 


reach  tbe  corn  or  hay,  bnt  the  teeth  are  l«a 
wide  to  pass  through  tbe  ban  and  seize  tbe 
manger.  This  mecbanitral  contrivan'«  is  en- 
tirely harmless,  and  perfectly  effectual,  tbe 
sole  objection  to  it  being  the  fact  thst  it  pro- 
claims the  wearer  to  every  one  who  looks  into 
tbe  stable  as  a  cribber.  1  his  may  be  valid 
reason  forrejeciin^  its  use  for  dealers'  horses, 
bat  in  a  gentleman's  stable,  utility  and  bn- 
manity  ought  to  have  precedence  of  such  a 
feeble  argument.  When  the  bar  muEzle  is 
adopted,  it  shottld  always  be  kept  on.  except- 
ing, of  course,  when  the  bridle  replaces  it  for 
work  or  exercise,  or  while  the  head  is  being 
dressed." 


COOKINa  rBBU. 

After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  most  Western 
farmers  who  have  tried  conking  feed  for  slock 
praise  the  plan  and  then  quit  it,  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Jountai  of  Agfrienittirt 
says  tbe  reason  probably  is  tbat  fanners  gen- 
erally try  to  cook  in  a  kettle,  and  great  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  burning  tbe  bot- 
tom. A  steaming  apparatus  is  too  expenuve. 
He  has  tried  steaming  com  with  a  false  bot- 
tom, ud  it  does  not  answer  at  all.  He  be- 
lieves it  may  be  done  economically  by  the  nse 
of  Lot  water,  which  he  says  contains  sufficient 
heat  to  cook  anything  placed  in  it,  provided 
this  heat  can  be  confined  and  not  allowed  to 
escape.    He  continues : — 

Allow  me  to  direct  tbe  experiments  of  voar 
readers  thia  fall  to  one  point:  AC  tbe  la't  Parli 
(Krance)  Exi:O-IIi0ii,  ihe  Poor  Hbq*!  Cooking 
Stove,  from  Nnrwaj,  sneated  KCnerml  «ili'nii''n. 
A  vneel  of  ony  kind  was  enveloped  by  ■  eonsld- 
«raMe  qn'nllty  nf  n' in- con  ducting  mituti*,!,  such 
tw  felt,  wool,  &c.i  Inio  Ihti  vessel  was  poured 
scalding  wat«r,  and  the  piece  ot  fDrat  to  be  cinihed 
plai-ed  in  ibe  waier.  Ttgbt  woulen  co>en  vrare 
then  placed  o  i  the  vespi-l  conflmng  ibe  heat.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  meat  is  taken  out 
Ihoraugbly  Cuoktd. 

Let  uB  apply  Lhi<  principle  to  oar  taixa  economy. 
Have  a  Urin:  tH>x,  (.roperiy  prepared,  ati  am  lijhi. 
Put  it  within  anoibir  lariier  l>ox.  with  ml  Mraw 

CDDducliiig  aatistitnce,  like  Bsw-dual,  not  leu  iban 
twelve  InibeH  ibk-k,  pacbetl  around  ibe  sraldioK 
box,  iDCIuiilngKiciKKioniandiiip.  We  «>llH-ald 
onr  hi'g  feed  In  this.  omflDlng  Ibe  beat  a'dirwted. 
The  but  water  may  be  vconomlcally  hail,  on  ibe 
planflralsnggeBipd.  by  placlnga  large  Inillor  un  an  . 
«xien>l'JDu..uklngHiuie.  Tbu- ten  urtlftren  gallons 

galluns.    We  ai«  irylng  tbh  plan  and  tike  It. 


Thirty  thousand  acres  of  public  lands  were 
disposed  of  to  autkiat  eetclrra  during  Janiiai^, 
in  Nebraska,  Miimesota,   Missouri  auil   Wis- 
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BBXaEDTNG  MABE8. 

o  MISTAKE  has  been  more 
common  among  fanners, 
and  none  attended  with 
more  pemicioiui  consequences,  than 
that  of  bringing  colts  from  animals 
unfitted  to  bear  them .  With  all  the 
keenness  of  observation,  and  the  ex- 
perience which  many  horse  breeders 
possess, — and  they  are  usually  among  our 
most  shrewd  citizens — it  is  surprising  that  they 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  great  error  of 
breeding  from  imperfect  dams. 

Every  person  may  see,  if  he  will,  that  points 
of  physical  beauty  or  defect  are  constantly 
transmitted  to  offspring,  both  from  sire  and 
dam.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  like  begets 
like.  If  the  slightest  attention  were  paid  to 
this  rule,  it  would  seem  that  no  one  would  em- 
ploy a  mare  to  perpetuate  the  race  which  was 
known  to  be  defective  in  any  of  the  points 
which  go  to  make  up  a  good  animal. 

The  same  rule  holds  good,  too,  with  regard 
to  disposition,  temper,  or  character.  These 
are  all  important  traits ;  traits  so  valuable  that 
comfort,  and  even  life  itself,  may  depend  upon 
them.  And  yet,  because  a  mare  has  some  one 
or  two  rare  qualities,  she  is  kept  for  a  breeder, 
though  she  may  possess  several  others,  any 
one  of  which  ought  to  condemn  her  for  that 
use. 

If  two  or  three  general  rules  were  observed 
by  all  breeders,  great  changes  might  be 
wrought  in  a  few  years.  The  first  of  these  is, 
Never  to  breed  from  an  old  animal^  whose 
body  has  been  injured  and  its  vitality  weak- 
ened by  injudicious  treatment  or  by  too  severe 
labor.  The  results  which  follow  these  are  ob- 
vious to  every  observer,  both  in  man  and  beast. 
They  are  all  impressed  upon  the  living  organ- 
ism, and  can  no  more  be  separated  from  it 
than  breath  can  from  the  body  and  life  still  be 
preserved.  They  are  tJitre,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  will  be  imparted  to  the  offspring, 
just  as  sure  as  "like  begets  like.'* 

It  is  possible  that  cases  may  exist  where  it 
is  safe  to  breed  from  an  old  mare.  Two  of  the 
finest  horses  that  reins  were  ever  drawn  over 
were  from  a  mare  nearly  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  she  was  perfect  in  limb  and  spirits ;  had 
always  been  owned  by  the  same  person,  and 
fed  with  as  mudi  regularity  as  the  owner's 
meals  were  served;  she  was  never  raced  at  a 


"military  muster,-'  or  overloaded  in  any  way, 
and  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  she  and  her 
mate,  of  about  the  same  age,  were  not  only 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  but  were  a  pair  to  be 
proud  of  when  one  held,  the  reins  over  them. 
A  pair  of  her  colts,  bom  after  she  was  twenty^ 
five,  sold,  under  our  eye,  for  twice  as  many 
hundred  dollars  as  other  fine  horses  about  them 
brought!  A  moderate  old  age  should  not, 
therefore,  absolutely  exclude  the  mare  from 
breeding,  if  she  is  right  in  other  particulars. 

The  common  practice  for  many  years  past, 
and  one  which  has  become  woven,  as  it  were, 
into  the  habits  of  the  people,  so  that  it 
seems  as  natural  as  the  breath  of  life,  is,  to 
heep  the  old  mare  for  breeding,  when  she  is 
unfitted  for  service  on  the  road  or  on  the 
farm!  This  is  where  the  evil  commences. 
She  is  a  favorite  animal,  was  handsome,  spir- 
ited, and  with  a  power  of  endurance  almost 
beyond  belief.  But  now  she  is  seventeen 
years  of  age,  has  a  spavin,  a  slight  touch  of 
the  heaves,  and  one  or  two  other  trifling  matters 
which  are  a  little  inconvenient  for  a  working 
animal,  but  she  will  make  a  good  breeder,  and 
about  pay  her  keeping  besides  I  This  is  the 
conclusion  arrived  at,  and  thousands  of  such 
cases  exist  among  us  to-day. 

So  the  old  mare,  crippled  by  too  early  labor 
and  disabled  by  disease,  is  to  beoome  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  race  which  is  to  occupy  a  certain 
locality,  perhaps,  ior  a  hundred  years  I  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  her  young  will  not  be  in- 
jured before  they  see  the  light ;  and  the  strong 
probability  is  that  each  one  of  them  will  bear 
the  marks  of  her  imperfections.  Some  with 
ringbone,  perhaps,  or  asthma,  or  spavin,  or 
some  lurking  disease  that  had  not  developed 
itself  in  the  over-worked  and  disordered 
mother.  We  have  seen  a  yearling  colt  with  a 
ringbone  upon  every  foot.  Well-formed  oth- 
erwise, apparently  healthy,  eating  and  drink- 
ing well,  but  suffering  and  utterly  worthless. 

The  subject  has  several  other  points  of  in- 
terest, some  of  which  we  will  speak  of  in  a 
future  article. 


WxsTBBN  Subsoil. — ^A  correspondent  of 
the  Joumai  of  Agrictdture  says,  the  subsoil 
of  most  of  our  Missouri  lands,  and  also  in 
Southern  Illinois  where  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  it,  is  of  a  very  hard,  not  tenacious, 
but  rather  brittle  otmsistency;  a  stiff  day. 
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with  a  lai^  admixture  of  sand  and  lime.  It 
is  in  fact  the  same  soil  as  the  crust  which  we 
plough,  except  that  it  is  devoid  of  humus,  or 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  It  is  universally 
asserted  in  Southern  Illinois  that  their  soil  will 
produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  even  if  taken 
from  any  depth  down  to  the  lime  rock.  This 
will,  in  a  certain  degree,  also  apply  to  our 
Missouri  subsoil,  but  only  on  condition  that 
this  subsoil  be  exposed  to  at  least  one  winter^ 
thorough  freezing  after  it  has  been  thrown  up. 


OUBOUIiIOB   KDFT  OFF  BT  HOOS. 

In  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the  cur- 
culio  will  not  meddle  with  the  fruit  on  trees 
standing  in  a  hog-pasture,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Sural  New  Yorker  relates  the  result  of 
an  accidental  experiment  made  by  him  on  his 
farm  in  Indiana,  some  years  ago.  Wishing 
for  a  lot  to  feed  his  hogs  in,  he  made  a  fence 
which  enclosed  about  one-half  of  a  parcel  of 
some  twenty  plum  trees,  which  blossomed  full 
every  year  but  matured  no  fruit,  as  it  all  fell 
off  before  ripe.  That  season  the  trees  out- 
side of  the  hog-yard  dropped  their  fruit  as 
Qsoal,  while  those  inside,  though  the  hogs  al- 
most dug  them  up  by  the  roots,  not  only  grew 
well,  but  were  so  full  of  plums  that  the 
branches  had  to  be  propped  up.  The  next 
season  the  fenoe  was  changed  so  as  to  take  in 
the  trees  left  out  the  year  before,  and  the  re- 
sult was  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  from  all  of  them 
for  several  years.  Others,  he  said,  tried  the 
experiment  with  the  same  result. 


J?br  ike  Ifew  EngUmd  FartHer, 
VrSEAT  BAISING. 

Having  seen  several  communications  this 
season,  on  the  all-important  business  of  rais- 
ing wheat,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  little 
of  my  experience,  though  but  limited. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  I  had  a  field  of  six 
acres  that  had  been  planted  to  com  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  I  sowed  to  spring  wheat. 
The  spring  was  so  early  that  I  got  my  wheat 
all  sowed  and  harrowed  in,  bushed  and  rolled 
the  18th  dav  of  April.  The  result  of  the  crop 
was  published  in  the  Farmer  of  Sept.  12,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  but  of  which  I  will 
only  say  here  that  I  got  222i  bushels  from  the 
six  acres.  Encouraged  by  that,  I  have  sowed 
more  or  less  wheat  every  }ear  since,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  there  has  been  but  one  year  that 
I  Eave  not  raised  and  sold  over  $100  worth  of 
wheat,  besides  the  bread  for  mv  family,  and 
in  three  years  in  that  time,  have  sold  from 
9200  to  $S00  worth  a  year. 


Last  year  I  harvested  seventy-five  bushels 
from  three  acres  of  winter  wheat,  which  sold 
for  seed  readily  at  $3.50  per  bushel.  I  also  had 
sixty  bushels  of  spring  wheat  from  two  and 
three-fourths  acres,  a  part  of  which  got 
sprouted.  Had  it  not  been  for  excessive  wet 
and  hot  weather  while  harvesting,  it  would 
have  brought  me  $3  per  bushel. 

This  year  I  had  four  acres  of  winter  wheat, 
which  I  threshed  one  week  ago,  and  measured 
up  a  little  rising  of  eighty  bushel,  which  I  am 
sellinff  for  seed  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  This 
year  I  have  only  one  and  a  half  acres  of  spring 
wheat,  which  is  not  yet  harvested,  but  will 
probably  yield  twenty  bushels  in  all,  being 
rather  light. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fully  endorse  Mr.  H. 
Poor^s- theory,  that  the  New  England  States 
can  raise  their  own  flour,  and  even  a  suiplus, 
if  they  will  but  tr^  as  hard  as  some  do  to  ham- 
bug  the  people  with  Norway  oats  and  Early 
Rose  potatoes,  &c.  But  as  my  article  is  get- 
ting too  lengthy,  I  will  stop  for  this  time,  but 
should  like  at  some  leisure  hour  to  give  your 
readers  my  method  of  raising  wheat,  and  also 
my  luck  with  Norway  oats.  Early  Rose  pota- 
toes, &C.  R.  H.  SlM027X»S. 

Hartford,  VL,  Aug,  23,  1869. 


YARiBTncs  OP  Wheat. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Canada  Farmer,  who  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, sowed  the  past  season — ^the  White 
China,  Soules,  Treadwell,  Kentucky  White 
Midge-proof,  Meititerranean  Midge-proof, 
club-shaped  ear  (name  unknown),  and  common 
Red  Midge- proof,  makes  the  following  report : 

The  Treadwell  does  not  seem  any  earlier  than 
either  the  White  China  or  Soules ;  the  Kentucky 
White  was  almost  all  winter  killed ;  having  sown 
it  now  three  years  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
do  80  hereafter.  The  Soules,  of  coarse,  is  as  usual 
excellent;  the  club-shaped  ear  is  also  good;  the 
White  China  also ;  bat  the  Treadwell  is  best  of  all. 
The  other  sorts,  although  vexy  rank  and  tail,  have 
badly  filled  heads.  No  midge  has  made  any  per- 
ceptible inroads  on  any  of  the  seven  varieties. 


TO  INTSBB8T  BOYS  TS  FABMUTO. 

Mr.  J.  Harris  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Atneriean  Agriculturist  and 
who  was  tendered  a  professorship  in  the  Cor- 
nell University,  illustrates  some  of  the  means 
by  which  boys  may  be  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  farm,  by  the  following  personal  remin- 
iscences and  suggestions : — 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  made  me  keep 
the  accounts  of  his  farm,  and  I  soon  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  He  had  ten  children, 
and  worked  hard  to  give, us  a  good  education. 
When  crops  were  poor,  or  prices  low,  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  he  sat  down  at  night  to  tell 
me  what  to  write  in  the  book,  and  though 
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Toang,  I  soon  learned  to  sympathize  with  him. 
Like  all  good  men,  he  lived  tor  his  children. 
He  worked  hard  for  us,  denied  himself  many 
loxnries  that  we  might  have  a  good  time; 
would  wear  an  old  hat  that  we  might  have 
new  shoes,  and  often  walked  th.>t  we  micht 
ride.  Never  was  a  happier  set  of  frolicking 
young  ones  on  a  farm.  And  there  is  not  one 
of  us  to  this  day  that  does  not  love  farming. 
But  those  who  talk  of  the  "independent  life^' 
of  a  farmer — of  his  freedom  from  care  and 
anxiety — ^merely  show  their  ignorance. 

There  was  plenty  of  anxiety  on  our  farm. 
There  was  anxiety  about  the  weather,  about 
the  crops,  about  the  stock,  and  above  all, 
about  the  health  and  life  and  limbs  of  the 
children.  We  ought  all  to  have  been  killed 
half  a  dozen  times  over.  One  was  kicked  by 
a  horse  and  ran  a  narrower  chance  of  life  than 
he  has  ever  done  since,  and  yet  he  has  been 
through  the  war,  has  been  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  on  a  steamboat,  and  traveled  the 
whole  length  of  the  Erie  Railroiiul.  "Aunt 
Hattie,''  as  we  now  call  her,  had  her  head  cut 
open  with  a  drnkey  cart,  and  a  sad  house  we 
had  for  many  days  as  she  lay  between  life  and 
death.  Another  sister  when  three  years  old, 
caught  hold  of  the  spokes  of  the  fore  wheel  of 
a  heavily  loaded  wagon,  and  was  thrown  for^ 
ward,  and  the  wheel  grazed  her  whole  body. 
My  father  was  driving,  heard  the  scream,  and 
looked  round  in  time  to  see  the  danger,  but 
not  in  time  to  stop  the  team.  Fortunately  the 
nurse  held  on  to  the  child  and  jerked  her  out 
of  the  rut  before  the  hind  wheel  reached  her. 
Last  fall,  the  eight  children,  who  are  still  liv- 
ing, all  met  together,  and  it  was  found  that 
every  one  of  us  had  some  scar  that  remained 
to  remind  us  of  the  accidents  of  early  life. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  the  habit 
of  keeping  the  books  of  my  f  ither  was  lAt 
only  a  benefit  to  me,  but  a  great  comfort  to 
him.  He  told  me  his  fears,  and  I  know  now 
that  it  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  him .  It 
certainly  was  a  great  advantage  to  me.  If  I 
know  anything  about  farming,  I  learned  most 
of  it  from  my  father.  And  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  if  a  farmer  would  provide  a  nice, 
substantially  bound  book,  and  induce  his  son 
to  write  down  every  day,  at  his  dictation,  all 
that  was  done  on  the  farm,  it  would  go  a  great 
ways  towards  making  a  good  firmer  of  him. 
It  would  be  useful.  I  can  imagine  some  such 
record  as  this :— 

September  Ist. — "Very  dry  weather.  Cul- 
tivating for  wheat.*'  And  then  the  boy  would 
be  very  likely  to  ask  when  he  was  going  to 
sow,  and  what  kind  and  why. 

Sept.  2~-"Sow  had  ten  little  pigs  last  night, 
but  killed  two  of  them.''  *'lt  is  too  bad," 
pays  the  boy,  "to  lose  them  now,  pigs  are  so 
scarce  and  high,  and  they  say  a  rail  nine  inches 
high  put  round  the  pen,  six  inches  or  so  from 
the  boards,  will  prevent  a  sow  from  lying  on 
the  pigs."  "I  thought  of  doing  it,"  says  the 
farmer,  "but  I  could  not  find  the  hammer,  and 


we  have  no*  spikes."  Mental  reflection  by  the 
boy :  "I  lefc  the  hammer  in  the  wagon."  By 
the  father :  "Those  two  pigs  at  six  weeks  old 
would  have  sold  for  ten  dollars." 

Sept.  3.— "Thrashing.  The  five  acres  of 
Diehi  wheat  on  the  summer-fallow  gave  150 
bushels ;  the  ten  acres  of  Mediterranean  after 
oats,  gave  only  120  bushels."  "If  we  had 
sown  it  all  Diehl,"  says  the  boy,  "we  should 
have  had  450  bushels  instead  of  270."  If  the 
father  is  a  sensible  man  he  would  correct  this 
remark,  and  point  out  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the  variety,  but  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  land  that  made  the  difference. 

Sept.  4. — "One  of  the  horses  sick."  He  had 
been  on  the  thrashing  machine  all  day,  and  the 
driver,  to  save  his  own  horses,  had  made  the 
farmer's  do  pretty  much  all  the  work.  This 
horse  was  on  the  outside,  and  his  end  of  the 
evener  was  no  longer  than  that  of  the  horse 
having  the  inside  track,  and  he  had  to  draw 
just  as  hard  as  the  other  and  walk  much  faster. 

Sept.  5. — "Drew  the  wheat  to  the  city.  Left 
at  home  ten  bushels  of  Diehl  for  seed,  and 
twenty  bushels  of  Mediterranean.  The  Diehl 
overrun  four  bushels,  and  the  Mediterranean 
fell  short  three  bushels.  Got  $2  a  bushel  for 
the  Diehl,  and  $1.75  for  the  Mediterranean." 
The  five  acres  of  Diehl  came  to  $280,  and  the 
ten  acres  of  Mediterranean,  $175. 

Now  let  a  farmer  tell  his  son  such  facts,  and 
let  him  write  them  down  as  they  occur,  and 
the  chances  are  that  five  years  will  not  pass 
before  the  farm  will  be  at  least  partially 
drained,  weeds  will  have  disappeared,  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat  and  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  that  young  man 
seeking  a  clerkship  in  the  city. 


FBBFABnra  AinroTTO. 

Mr.  Willard  gives  In  the  Sural  New  Yorker 
the  following  methods  employed  by  old  and 
experienced  factorymen  for  preparing  annotto 
for  coloring  cheese : — 

First  Recipe. — ^Dissolve  six  pounds  concen- 
trated potash  and  one  pound  saltpetre  in  five 
gallons  of  warm  water,  then  add  thirty  gallons 
cold  water,  put  in  as  much  choice  annotto  as 
the  liquid  will  dissolve,  heat  gently  to  a  boil, 
put  into  a  cask  and  store  in  a  cool  place. 

Second  Recipe. — ^Dissolve  four  pounds  pot- 
ash in  one>half  barrel  of  water,  put  in  as 
much  pure  annotto  as  the  liquid  will  cut.  The 
mixture  need  not  be  boiled. 

Third  Recipe. — Take  four  pounds  of  best 
annotto,  two  pounds  concentrated  potash,  five 
ounces  saltpetre,  one  and  a  half  pounds  sal- 
soda,  and  five  gallons  boiling  water.  Put  the 
ingredients  into  a  tub,  pour  on  the  boiling 
water.  The  annotto  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
cloth,  and  as  it  dissolves  squeeze  it  through 
the  cloth  in  the  liquid.    About  two  ounces  of 
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this  mixture    is  sufficient    for  one  hundred 
pounds  of  curd  in  sununer. 

In  coloring  cheese,  the  best  way  is  to  fix 
upon  the  desired  shade  by  trial,  marking  the 
quantity  of  liquid  used,  and  after  that  is  known 
the  same  proportion  will  give  color  that  is 
uniform. 


HOW  TO  BUrCiD  A  CORN  CBIB. 

How  to  have  a  rat-proof  corn-crib,  is  a 
great  question  among  farmers.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Farmers*  Club  gives 
the  following  experience : — 

"I  have  a  corn- crib  that  has  stood  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  never  had  a  rat,  and  but  one 
mouse  in  it,  to  my  knowledge.  Posts  ten  or 
eleven  feet  long  and  eight  inches  square;  mor- 
tise two  feet  from  one  end ;  for  end-sills,  two- 
inch  mortise  with  tusk.  Taper  post  from  sill 
to  the  end,  by  hewing  off  inside  until  the  end 
is  reduced  to  four  inches  diameter;  make 
smooth  with  draw-knife,  and  nail  on  tin  smooth 
half  way  to  the  end,  below  the  sill.  Let  sills 
be  eight  inches  square ;  also,  end  tie  them  and 
the  rafter  plates  strons  with  moderate  inter- 
ties.  Brace  well,  and  lath  up  and  down  with 
three-quarter  inch  lath ;  dovetail  or  counter^ 
sink  joists  crosswise ;  lay  the  floor,  and  board 
up  the  ends  with  ungrooved  boards ;  let  each 
bent  be  twelve  feet  long,  six  feet  wide  at  the 
sill,  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  at  plate ;  and 
if  full  to  peak,  it  will  hold  250  bushels.  I 
never  had  an  ear  to  hurt  on  account  of  the 

E'eat  width.  If  preferred,  lay  the  floor  with 
th  or  narrow  boarda,  with  room  for  ventila- 
tion. Each  post  should  stand  on  stone,  about 
three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  each  stone 
have  a  foundation  two  feet  square  and  below 
the  frost. 


Good  Milk. — ^The  following  rules  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin Dairy men^s  Association,  **to  insure  the 
delivery  of  pure,  sweet  milk :" 

1.  That  no  milk  is  good,  which  is  made 
from  filthy,  stinking  water,  of  slougha  and 
frog  ponds. 

2.  That  no  milk  is  good  that  comes  from 
cows  dogged,  or  over-driven  in  hot  weather, 
from  the  pastures  to  the  stable. 

3.  That  no  milk  is  good,  that  comes  from 
cows  pounded  or  kicked  or  cruelly  treated, 
by  b*aital  men. 

4.  No  milk  is  good  that  comes  from  dis- 
eased cows— cows  that  have  sores  filled  with 
puss,  or  that  have  udders  broken  and  running 
with  corruption. 


Potato  Growdto  undkb  Straw. — Mr. 
€reo.  Clark,  of  Ecorse,  Mich.,  recently  sent  us 
an  account  of  an  experiment  by  him  in  potato 
culture.  The  potatoes  were  cut  and  dropped 
in   trenches    which   were    four    feet    apart 


and  six  inches  deep.  These  trenches  were 
then  filled  with  rye  straw  and  cornstalks,  so 
that,  when  stepped  on,  the  straw  and  stalks 
were  about  six  inches  deep.  The  potatoes 
were  then  cultivated  and  hoed  as  is  usually 
done  with  this  crop,  and  the  result  was  a  good 
yield  of  medium  aize^  and  good  eating  pota- 
toes, very  few  being  rotten  or  hollow.  Pota- 
toes planted  at  same  time  and  on  similar  land, 
but  without  mulching,  gave  a  poor  yield  of 
small  potatoes.  Mr.  Clark  estimates  his  gain, 
from  mulching  this  half  acre,  at  $100. — Wefit" 
em  Rural. 


Arr  Bees  Injurcous  to  Fruit? — In  an 
swer  to  this  question  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Naturalist^  in  vol.  2,  page 
52,  observes : — 

"I  would  reply  that  all  the  CTideoce  given  by 
botanists  and  zoologists  who  have  specially  studied 
the  subject  shows  that  bees  improve  the  quality 
and  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fruit.  They 
aid  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  thus  proventim^ 
the  ocearrence  of  sterile  flowers,  and  by  more 
thorouglily  fertilizing  flowers  already  perfect,  ren- 
der the  production  of  sound  and  well-developed 
fruit  more  sure.  Many  botanists  think  if  it  were 
not  for  bees  and  other  insects,  many  plantt  wnUd 
not  firuU  at  aU. 


A  Sheep  Medicine. — ^Mr.  Ephraim  Noves 
of  Jefferson,  while  on  a  call  at  our  ofiice  fast 
week,  alluded  to  the  great  number  of  riieep 
that  died  the  last  spring,  and  said  he  did  not 
in  all  cases  attribute  it  to  worm  in  the  head. 
He  lost  nine  from  his  flock,  all  from  a  disease 
known  in  his  locality  as  "swelled  neck^^ — a 
sort  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  glands, 
which  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
l^rtion  of  the  windpipe.  He  saved  three  by 
giving  them  a  single  dose  of  a  medicine  com- 
posea  of  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  saltpetre,  using  four  tablespoonsful  as  a 
dose.  The  swelling  began  to  subside  very 
soon  after  the  medicine  was  administered. 
The  youngest  sheep  of  the  flock  were  gener- 
ally attacked  first. — Maine  Farmer. 


Steel  Watch  Chains. — ^The  small  steel 
chain  which  winds  round  the  fusee  of  a  watch 
is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  contains 
upward  of  five  hundred  links,  riveted  together. 
It  is  not  thicker  than  a  horse  hair,  and  the 
separate  links  can  but  just  be  perceived  with 
the  naked  eye.  Modem  invention  has  as  yet 
discovered  no  substitute  for  this  chain  equal 
to  it  in  slendemess,  strength,  and  flezibili^. 
Most  of  these  watch  chains  are  manufactured 
at  Christchurch,  in  Hants.  The  links  are 
punched  out  by  girls  from  plates  of  steel,  and 
very  young  girls  pick  up  tne  link,  and  rivet 
one  to  the  oJber.  Watch-chain  manufacture 
has  been  the  staple  of  Cbristchurch  for  nearly 
a  century — ^in  fact,  ever  since  pocket  watches 
began  to  be  generally  carried. — Exchange. 
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USE   OF  MUCK. 

MIXIKO  IT  WITH  OTHER  XATEBIALS — BVCCE8S  IN 

ITS  USB. 

I  read  all  that  is  pabllshed  in  the  FABMBRaboat 
muck  with  mach  interest.  The  reason  is,  I  have 
a  two-acre  peat  meadow,  from  two  to  twelve  feet 
deep,  with  a  tillage  upland,  somewhat  sandj  or 
approaching  a  sand.  I  ha^ve  made  a  coropost  br 
mixing  mnck  with  ashes,  lime,  and  sometimes  flsh 
gaano.  I  use  bat  one  of  these  materials  in  the 
bame  heap.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  put  ashes  or 
lime  into  the  mnck  with  the  fish  guano  ?  When 
either  of  these  materials  are  added  to  the  muck, 
how  long  should  the  heap  remain  before  it  is 
used  ?  Can  the  agrioultural  editor  of  the  Fabxbb, 
or  any  of  its  correspondents,  speak  from  experi- 
ence on  this  point  ?  About  a  y tar  ago,  you  pub- 
lished an  article  from  a  correspondent,  saying  that 
he  thought  of  getting  the  water  out  of  his  swamp 
by  pumping,  and  asking  your  advice.  I  meant  to 
have  kept  that  paper,  but  it  got  torn  up  and  1  have 
forgott^i  the  man's  name  and  place  of  residence. 
(See  Monthly  Farmer,  1868,  p.  420.)  I  want  to 
know  whether  he  tried  it  and  if  so,  how  he  suc- 
ceeded. I  had  come  to  the  determination  myself, 
to  try  pumping.  My  idea  was  to  use  horse  power 
in  doing  it.    I  haye  not  yet  tried  it. 

Montoffue,  M€U8,,  1869.  Elijah  Oumk. 

Remabks.-— We  h&ve  used  large  quantities 
of  muck  through  a  period  of  moie  than  twenty 
years  and  have  found  it  excellent  on  all  kinds 
of  land.  It  is  a  manure  in  itself,  yarymg  in 
quality  considerably,  but  the  best  will  be 
cheaper  than  most  of  the  special  fertilisers 
that  are  in  use.  It  will  be  cheaper,  because 
it  will  cost  so  much  less,  and  may  be  used  in 
thousands  of  instances  without  stint.  It  is  a 
permanent  manure.  Applied  liberally  to  a 
sandy  loam,  its  effects  are  plainly  visible  for 
twenty  years.  On  a  heavy,  granite  soil  we 
have  f  oimd  the  roots  of  plants  penetrating  it 
in  every  direction,  and  the  crops  above  it 
growing  and  perfecting  themselves  with  won- 
derful vigor.  There  is  little  danger  of  your 
fixing  too  high  a  value  upon  good  muck. 

Unless  the  manure  ia  to  be  used  immediately, 
it  is  best  to  keep  back  lime  or  ashes  and  spread 
them  upon  the  soil  by  themselves.  It  would 
save  some  time,  perhaps,  to  put  all  the  mate- 
riab  together  and  apply  them  in  that  form. 
But  if  the  heap  is  to  remain  sometime,  and 
the  lime  or  ashes  are  mingled  with  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  there  would  be  danger 
that  the  fermentative  process  might  be  carried 
too  far,  and  injure  the  whole. 

When  the  heap  is  made  up  of  muck  and 
fifih  guano,  it  is  important  that  it  should  re- 
main two  or  three  weeks,  and  be  overhauled 
enough  to  get  the  whole  mass  completely  min* 
gled.  If  the  heap  were  kept  covered  with 
fine  muck,  we  cannot  see  that  any  harm  would 


come  to  it  if  it  were  to  lay  for  months,  but  be 
all  the  better  for  it.  None  of  our  manures 
are  used  in  a  state  of  sufficient  fineness ;  at 
least  none  that  are  employed  as  a  top-dress- 
ing, or  placed  near  the  surface.  Even  when 
ploughed  imder  in  a  green  state*  they  are  not 
as  evenly  distributed  as  they  ought  to  be 
through  the  soil.  The  crops,  therefore,  are 
uneven  and  unsightly  on  the  field,  and  proba- 
bly are  lighter,  as  some  patches  are  over- 
grown, while  others  are  starved  and  lean. 

Snccess  in  pumping  the  water  out  of  a 
swamp  wiU  depend  upon  what  the  supplies 
are,  and  the  area  which  yon  wish  to  relieve  of 
water.  It  is  usually  a  wearying  and  tedious 
work  for  humun  muscles  to  aocompliah.  When 
the  work  is  once  begun  it  most  be  continued, 
night  and  day,  sick  or  well,  because  the  water 
will  press  in  all  the  more  rapidly  for  what  has 
been  taken  out.  A  horse-power,  continued 
night  and  day,  might  be  effective.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  writer  of  the  article  on  pumping 
water  from  a  muck  hole,  to  which  you  allude, 
is  Mark  Farrar,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

A  friend  of  ours  commenced  on  a  farm  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  cut  six  totte,  only, 
of  English  hay  upon  it,  and  about  three  times 
as  much  meadow  hay.  He  now  cuts  about 
on6  hundred  tans  of  English  hay,  and  four 
times  as  much  grain  as  he  did  at  first.  With- 
in a  hundred  rods  of  his  bam  was  a  dirtjr 
swamp,  covered  with  alders,  and  too  cold,  wet 
and  dark,  for  frogs  and  other  reptiles  to  in- 
habit. Not  an  acre  of  tliis  swamp  had  ever 
been  used  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  yet 
it  was  only  by  dint  of  perseverance  that  he 
could  purchase  a  single  acre,  and  for  that  he 
paid  three  hundred  doUarel  But  that  acre 
has  been  his  great  co-worker  and  helper,  and 
has  assisted  him  more  than  any  one  thing  be- 
sides, in  wintering  Mtj  head  of  cattle  anna- 
ally.    "Gro,  thou,  and  do  likewise.^' 


Wild  Oats  in  OBEGON.—While  the  na- 
tive oat  of  the  Pacific  coast  furnishes  splendid 
pasturage  and  makes  excellent  hay,  we  learn 
from  an  article  in  the  Willamette  Farmer  by 
T.  L.  Davidson,  that  it  proves  to  be  a  pest  in 
grain  fields.  The  grains  upon  the  stalk  of  this 
plant  do  not  ripen  uniformly, — a  portion  rip- 
ening and  falling  off,  while  others  are  green 
and  immature.  Each  grain  has  a  long,  shaip 
beard,  arranged  so  that  when  it  is  wet  by  the 
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rain  or  water  it  will  move  when  placed  upon 
your  hand.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fields  of 
it  in  California  that  just  after  a  rain  seem  like 
a  mass  of  living  worms  working  in  the  soil. 
These  grains  work  deep  into  the  soil,  and  keep 
coming  up  fh^m  year  to  year,  and  the  farmer 
wonders,  after  summer-faUowiug  his  field,  why 
it  is  that  he  sometimes  raises  more  wild  oats 
than  the  grain  sown.  The  worst  fault  of  this 
plant  is  that  it  ii  so  very  hard  to  kill  or  get 
rid  of  in  our  grain  fields .  It  is  not  fit  for  culture 
for  the  grain,  hence  it  is  a  nuisance.  Mixed 
with  wheat  or  oats  it  lessens  their  value.  Some 
oat  crops  in  Oregon  this  year  are  nearly  one 
half  wild  oats.  It  is  believed  that  by  summer 
fallowing,  in  connection  with  sheep,  grain- 
fields  may  be  kept  clean. 


For  ikt  Ne»  Snffland  Farmer, 

8FBINQ  WHJDAT. 

Culture  of  Bod  Oround— Manures— Absor- 
bents. 

With  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Henry  Poor  for 
his  timely  answer  to  my  questions  concerning 
winter  wheat,  of  which  I  am  now  putting  in 
a  field  (li  acres,)  for  the  first  time,  on  sod 
ground,  and  well  fertilized,  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  if  sod  ground  is  also  good  for  spring 
wheat?  My  soil  is  a  light  loam,  but  good  for 
com.  I  have  found  by  repeated  experiments 
that  I  can  raise  better  com  on  my  sod  ground, 
to  plow  it  late  in  spring,  just  as  near  planting 
time  (u  possible^  than  to  plough  it  the  previ- 
ous season,  at  any  time  after  haying, — ^no 
matter  what  pains  I  may  take  to  pulverize  the 
soil  before  planting.  Whether  the  same  is 
true  of  sprmg  wheat,  is  the  question.  The 
fermentation  of  the  green  sod  greatly  helps 
the  growth  of  the  corn. 

I  have  also  set  strawberries  in  like  manner, 
on  inverted  sod,  with  great  success.  This, 
however,  I  do  not  recommend,  as  the  plants 
do  not,  like  com,  shade  the  ground ;  and  it 
is  too  much  work  to  keep  out  the  grass  spring- 
ing up  from  the  turned  roots.  But  in  case  of 
spring  wheat  or  oats,  with  a  very  thorough 
pulverization  of  soil,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  work  as  well  as  with  winter  wheat 
or  com.  The  roots  of  corn  and  strawberries 
penetrate  the  decaying  sod,  clinging  tightly  to 
the  mass,  kept  so  warm  by  the  fermenting 
process.  I  have  often  seen  the  experiment 
tried  of  plowing  different  parts  of  a  field  of 
sod,  all  alike,  and  fertilized  alike,  one  part 
turned  soon  after  hajring  and  ploughed,  some- 
times twice,  in  spring,  and  harrowed;  the 
other  part  turned  from  the  fifth  to  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  and  both  planted  at  the 
same  time ;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  best 
results  were  realized  from  the  spring  turned. 
I  tJiink  it  best  to  cultivate  or  harrow  the  ma- 


nure in,  and  not  turn  it  under  the  sod.  The 
tendency  is  for  manures  to  work  downward, 
so  that  when  buried  too  deep  there  is  more 
loss  by  leaching.  Still  I  know  an  old  farmer 
and  a  good  one,  (over  ninety,  I  think,)  who 
sj^reads  his  manure  on  the  sod,  turns  it  under 
just  befoDre  planting,  and  without  harrowing 
or  hill  fertilizing,  goes  over  the  field  and 
treads  his  five  kernels  of  maize  into  the  ground 
four  feet  apart  in  every  third  furrow.  He 
has  ffood  crops  by  the  means,  but  I  think  he 
would  get  more  value  from  the  same  manure, 
by  using  it  nearer  the  surface.  I  believe,  as 
far  as  possible,  manure  should  be  applied  in  a 
green  state,  and  ^'t»<  turned  under.  Let  the 
fermentation  go  on  in  the  soil,  as  it  surely 
will,  and  the  gases  will  be  fixed  and  saved  for 
the  growing  plant.  No  doubt  a  cord  or  a  ton 
of  rotted  manure  is  more  valuable  than  a  like 

?[uantity  of  green,  as  the  loss  of  water  while 
ermenting,  lessens  both  weight  and  bulk 
more  than  the  loss  of  fertilizing  matter. 
Still,  if  there  is  any.  value  in  the  organic 
properties  in  the  manure,  their  escape,  while 
fermenting,  is  a  loss  of  value,  even  it  that  loss 
be  not  so  great  as  the  diminution  in  quantity. 
Always  keep  an  abundance  of  absorbents, 
housed  when  dry,  to  put  under  your  cattle  to 
take  up  the  liquid  and  keep  it  from  wasting ; 
and  also  to  leave  the  manure  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  work  over  and  refine  before  apply- 
ing. Besides,  the  action  of  these  powerful 
solvents  on  the  crude  inorganic  matter  in  the 
absorbents,  they  are  a  means  of  supplying 
considerable  quantities  of  fertilizing  material, 
otherwise  not  assimilable  by  plants.  Never 
use  sand  for  bedding!  There  is  an  ample 
quantity  of  silica  in  all  soils,  while  the  other 
manurial  properties  in  muck  and  loam  are  of 
{^reat  value ;  and  while  loam  is  soluble,  sand 
IS  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  hard 
particles,  not  fitted  to  absorb.  Where  sand 
IS  needed  to  warm  land,  spread  it  on  the  sur- 
face raw. 

In  one  of  his  articles,  Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever 
speaks  of  using  sandy  loam  for  an  absorbent. 
I  would  like  to  see  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
absorbents,  from  this  careful  experimenter. 
But — always  keep  them  dry  /  John. 

Franklin,  Mass.,  Sept,  4,  1869. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 

EQUISBTDM  ABVENBB. 

The  M'ticles  in  the  Farmer  of  the  4th  inst.. 
concerning  the  above  plant,  commonly  known 
as  Field  Horse-tail,  but  in  some  sections  by 
other  synonyms,  interested  me  much.  Some 
thirty  years  since  my  father  owned  a  very 
hearty  and  healthy  brown  mare.  Being  short 
of  hay,  he  purchsised  a  lot  of  grass,  in  the 
meadows  running  back  from  the  Connecticat 
river,  on  some  portion  of  which  there  was 
considerable  of  this  weed.  As  it  was  some- 
thing new  to  him,  he  did  not  particularly 
notice  it  or  think  of  its  being  injurious  in 
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any  way,  and  he  put  it  in  <he  bam  as  nsual, 
for  feeding.  As  the  hay  was  fed  to  this  mare, 
he  noticed  after  awhile  that  something  was 
the  matter  with  her.  She  appeared  weak, 
staggered  when  taken  from  the  stable,  and  I 
reeoTlect  that  while  attempting  to  harness  her 
she  came  near  falling  down  several  times. 
We  considered  it  quite  a  serious  matter,  but 
could  not  at  first  account  for  it.  Hier  feed 
was  changed,  and  she  soon  recovered;  but 
upon  putting  her  on  the  same  feed,  a  recni^ 
rence  cf  the  same  symptoms  and  efTects  took 
place.  This  horse  was  kept  up  to  hay  princi- 
pally through  the  season,  and  the  worst  effects 
were  noticed  in  warm  weather.  On  inquiry 
among  neighbors,  we  became  convinced  that 
it  was  owing  to  eating  this  weed.  A  near 
neighbor  had  hay  of  the  same  (quality,  which 
he  fed  to  his  horse  without  any  ill  effects,  but 
it  was  found  that  his  horse  rejected  the  weed 
entirely,  picking  out  the  hay  and  leaving  the 
weed  among  the  orts.  I  ha?e  known  but  few 
instances  where  I  supposed  horses  were  in- 
jured by  this  weed,  or  where  they  rejected  it 
entirely,  although  I  have  known  such  hay  fed, 
with  suspicion,  ever  since  the  above  date. 

The  Horse-tails  are  what  botanists  term 
cryptogamous,  or  ftowerless  plants ;  having  no 
true  flowers,  with  stamens  and  pistils,  but  pro- 
ducing and  multiplying  their  kind  instead,  by 
mean:)  of  spores.  This  species  presents  two 
forms,  which  ordinary  observers  would  decide 
as  being  two  distinct  varieties  or  species. 
One  of  these  forms  are  simple  stems,  hollow, 
grooved,  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  have  at 
each  joint  or  node,  a  sort  of  sheath  of  a 
darker  color,  and  rises  from  the  ground  early  in 
May,  usually.  On  the  top  of  these  stems  is  a 
head,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pine  oono,  made 
up  of  scales  bimilarly,  which,  like  the  pine 
cones,  bears  its  spores  on  their  inner  surface. 
These  spores  are  very  cnrions,  as  observed 
under  a  microscope,  and  present  a  very  inter- 
esting study,  as  they  are  quite  sensitive  to 
outside  influences.  These  stems  shed  their 
spores  when  perfected,  and  afterwards  the 
barren  plants  appear,  growing  six  to  twelve 
inches  high.  It  is  these  which  we  gather  in 
our  hay,  principally,  and  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description. 

Gray,  in  his  Manual,  says  it  is  natural  to 
damp  grounds ;  but  in  this  vicinity  it  is  found 
the  most  flourishing  near  the  high  banks  of 
the  river,  where  the  soil  is  the  dryest  in  the 
meadow. 

Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
feeding  this  weed  by  my  father,  was,  that  at 
the  usual  time  of  sowing  soft  turnips,  the  fall 
following,  he  applied  the  horse- manure  made 
from  feeding  this  hay,  to  a  square  patch  in 
the  hoiiie-lot,  on  the  whole  of  which  the  horse- 
tail came  in  thick,  and  although  the  ground 
has  been  cultivated  with  a  view  to  its  exter- 
mination, it  remains  about  as  thick  as  at  first. 
The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  with  a  yellow 
porous  subsoil,  and  is  dry  upland. 


Although  this  weed  has  been  fed  many 
years  since,  I  do  not  recollect  of  its  affecting 
any  otber  animal,  nor  have  I  known  of  any 
other  instance  where  it  has  been  brought  in 
by  the  application  of  the  manure  made  from 
animals  fed  on  the  horse  tail.  Perhsps  it  may 
be  owing  to  its  not  being  applied  tiU  it  had 
passed  a  fermentation.  W.  H.  White. 

80.  Windsor,  Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1869. 


For  the  New  Enalaitd  Farmtr, 

dubfjdb  OB  BBTonDB  FiaOiraHiiro. 

As  the  time  has  come  for  the  diplay  of  the 
skill  of  our  ploughmen  at  our  annual  Fairs, 
and  as  the  subject  of  ploughing  is  always  in 
ord'T  in  agricultural  papers,  permit  me,  by 
way  of  introdutttion  to  a  few  remarks,  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to   an  article 

Eublished  in  the  weekly  Fabmer  of  July  81, 
y  P.  C.  Thayer,  in  regard  to  deep  ploughing, 
and  ask  them  to  weigh  well  the  questions  he 
has  put  in  relation  to  his  turning  six  or  eight 
inches  of  yellow,  or  **free  soil,**  as  he  calls  it, 
to  the  top. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor  and  brother  farmers,  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  few  of  mj  ideas  about  it, 
and  ask  a  few  questions  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  first  place,  he  says  he  heard  Horace  Greeley 
say  an  acre  of  soil  one  foot  deep  would  produce 
as  much  as  two  acres  six  inches  deep,  and  an 
acre  two  feet  deep  would  produce  as  much  as 
four  acres  six  inches  deep.  When  we  go  to 
Fairs  and  hear  men  give  us  a  lecture  upon 
farming,  we  ought  to  take  heed  how  we  hear 
and  how  we  understand.  I  am  aware  that 
many  people,  when  they  hear  a  man  of  great 
abilities  make  a  speech,  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  he  knows  all  about  ik 

I  don*t  know  Mr.  Greelev,  but  I  have  read 
some  of  his  writings.  I  think  if  he  had  seen 
the  land  Mr.  Thayer  ploughed  up,  he  would 
have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  or  of 
its  being  followed  as  Mr.  Thayer  did.  If  he 
would  advise  ploughing  so  deep  all  at  once, 
then  I  must  say  that  either  he  or  I  have  a 
great  deal  yet  to  learn  about  farming. 

Mr.  T.  asks  if  he  has  committed  a  blunder 
in  turning  up  six  or  eight  inches  of  yellow  dirt. 
I  think  it  is  not  such  a  blunder  in  his  case  as 
it  would  have  been  with  most  farmers,  and  on 
very  poor  land.  Having  had  four  coats  of 
manure  before  and  one  since,  it  must  be  in  a 
much  better  condition  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  ploughing,  than  if  it  had  had 
none  at  all.  He  says  his  neighbors  laugh  at 
him,  but  none  of  them  recommend  any  rem- 
edy, though  they  agree  that  it  will  prove  a 
great  injury.  1  don*t  see  much  to  laugh  at. 
We  are  all  liable  to  errors,  one  way  or  another, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  correct  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  should  anticipate  that  stirring  the 
subsoil  thus  deeply  at  once  would  be  likely  to 
cause  the  soil  to  be  porous  and  leacby.  ^  I 
would  recommend  puttiug  on  liquid  along  with 
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the  other  manures ;  likewise  to  tiy  a  dressing 
of  salt  and  soot  mixed,  if  it  can  he  had. 

Most  farmers  have  some  very  poor  land, 
and  if  they  eo  to  ploughin;^  as  deep  as  Mr.  T. 
has  done,  because  Mr.  Greeley  said  so,  it 
would  take  them  half  as  many  years  as  they 
ploughed  inches  deep  to  fetch  their  land  up  to 
a  profitable  state  for  cultivation.  Farmers  in 
this  country  plough  up  pieces  neither  round, 
square  nor  oval,  and  all  the  way  from  half  an 
acre  upwards,  commencing  at  the  outside  of 
the  piece,  ^ing  round  and  round,  and  form- 
ing a  dish  m  the  middle.  How  would  such  a 
Siece  look  if  we  commenced  sixteen  inches 
eepP 

By  ploughing  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
deep,  manuring  heavy,  and  pulverizing  well, 
we  mioht  set  a  heavy  growth  of  grain  and 
grass.  Ina^moth  pamp]£i8.  sqoashef,  tarnip., 
potatoes,  &c.,  but  our  grain  and  grass  would 
be  likely  to  be  laid  flat,  and  our  vegetables 
deficient  in  quality.  But  are  these  the  crops 
farmers  find  profitable  P  Busted  straw,  shriv- 
elled grain,  half  rotted  grass,  and  coarse 
vegetables  are  far  from  desirable. 

I  have  an  upland  farm  of  700  acres,  and  you 
will  believe  I  have  a  variety  of  soils — some 
deep  and  some  shallow — ^but  1  would  not  have 
a  foot  of  it  ploughed  deeper  than  from  seven 
to  nine  inches.  On  portions  of  my  farm  it 
would  be  amusing,  I  thmk,  to  see  any  of  these 
great  speech-makers  take  a  plough  and  plough 
over  three  inches  deep.  Me  thmks  I  see  the 
plough  jumping  one  way  and  their  legs  going 
another,  as  the  implement  worked  its  way 
among  the  stones.  But  for  all  that,  I  get 
good  crops  of  grain,  and  grass  of  first  quality. 

When  people  advocate  such  deep  ploughing 
I  think  they  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
It  would  be  more  sensible  to  recommend  a 
better  mode  of  ploughing ;  to  plough  more 
thoroughly  before  we  plough  more  deeply. 
What  18  more  unsightly  than  a  nice,  smooth 
meadow,  filled  full  of  ridges  by  bad  plough- 
ing ?  Such  fields  are  not  only  unsightly,  but 
they  are  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
mowing  machine.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
such  work.  I  have  seen  but  very  few  pieces 
of  mowing  since  I  come  to  this  country  that 
could  not  be  greatly  improved  by  commenc- 
ing at  the  proper  place  to  plough,  and  finish- 
ing off  accordingly. 

I  will  bring  this  scribble  to  a  close,  by  re- 
peating what  some  of  your  correspondents 
say :  "More  practice  and  less  theory,**  **More 
brains,"  more  light,  and  better  judgment  in 
farming.  E.  Hbbb. 

JeffersormRe^  VI,,  Sept.  1,  1869. 


EiLUNQ  Apple  Worms  bt  MACHnnERT.-— 
**Flace  early  in  June  rags,  not  hay-bands,  in 
the  forks  of  the  tree,  or  trunk,  below  the 
lower  limb,  and  in  these  the  larva  will  secrete 
themselves  to  enter  the  chrysalis  state.  Once 
in  two  weeks  remove  these  rags,  and  destroy 


the  insects.  Mr.  Brown  does  it  very  quickly 
and  effectively  by  passing  the  rags  through  a 
clothes-wringer.  In  this  manner  he  believes 
the  nuisance  may  be  got  rid  of;  and  yet  the 
effort  will  be  useless  unless  every  owner  of  an 
orchard  does  the  same  thing.  There  must  be 
united  effort.  Let  every  man  feel  it  his  duty 
to  urge  his  neighbor  to  act  at  once  and  per- 
sistently, remembering  that  'eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of — goodfruiV* — American  En^ 
tomologist  for  July, 


AQBICiriiTUBAJi  ITBMB. 

— Equal  parts  of  laudanum,  alcohol  and  oil  of 
wormwood  make  an  excellent  liniment  for  bruises, 
&c.,  on  man  or  beast. 

—Mr.  Oriswold,  of  Vermont,  paid  93000  fbr 
the  Short-horn  bull  14th  puke  of  Thomdale,  when 
a  calf.  He  recently  sold  him  to  Mr.  O.  M.  Bed- 
ford, of  Kentucky,  for  nearly  $6000. 

—The  Gardener*»  Monthly  complains  that  books 
on  vegetable  physiology  are  very  much  behind  the 
age,  and  regrets  that  there  are  not  more  students 
in  this  Interesting  branch  of  science. 

—Broom  com  brush  is  selling  in  the  central 
part  <^  Illinois  at  20  and  26  cents  the  pound.  The 
expression,  as  ''cheap  as  a  broom*'  is  likely  to  lose 
something  of  its  original  force. 

—Fifty-five  kind-hearted  farmers  turned  out 
last  week  near  Lansing,  Iowa,  and  cut,  bound  and 
shocked  sixteen  acres  of  wheat  for  the  widow 
Guilee,  whose  husband  had  recently  been  killed 
by  the  kick  of  a  vicious  horse. 

—A  monument  lately  erected  in  Winthrop,  Me., 
to  the  late  Dr.  Esekiel  Holmes,  was  dedicated 
September  9.  The  address  was  by  Dr.  N.  T.  True 
of  Bethel,  who  remarked,  *'For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  beloved  State  have  public 
honors  been  rendered  at  the  grave  of  any  of  her 
citizens  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  science  of 
agriculture." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  says 
that  if  farmers  will  look  around  they  will  find  as 
large  blackberries  growing  on  their  lands,  as  thoee 
sold  by  nurserymen  at  $3.00  to  $5.00  per>  doaen. 
He  has  one  plant  in  his  garden  which  cost  $3.00, 
and  the  berries  are  no  larger  than  those  on  trashes 
dug  from  his  waste  lands.  It  is  his  practice  to  tie 
a  string  or  mark  around  plants  bearing  the  largest 
fimit  in  July  or  August. 

— E.  P.  Savage,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  raised  last 
year  ftom  a  bushel  of  Early  Goodrich  potatoes 
foar  and  a  half  bushels  of  miserable,  knotty,  small 
potatoes,  and  acknowledge  that  he  said  hard 
things  of  the  variety,  but  thought  he  would  give 
them  another  trial.  This  year  the  quality  is  equal 
to  any  of  the  twelve  varieties  on  his  £arm,  and  he 
estimates  the  yield  at  400  bushels  per  acre. 

— >The  Canada  Farwter  says  that  the  natural 
course  of  vegetation  does  not  exhaust,  but  rather 
enriches  the  soil,  by  eliminating  plant  food,  and 
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restoring  Ifc  to  the  land  in  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter. It  is  the  artificial  method  of  growing  crops 
and  removing  them  entirely  fh>m  the  land,  with- 
out any  retnm,  that  exhausts  or  impoTerlshes. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Timet  says 
that  the  following  recipe  will  preserve  garden 
seeds  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds  finom  the 
ravages  of  cat  worms,  birds,  &c.  One  ponnd 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  pound  aloes.  Dissolve  in 
water  heated  to  90  or  95^  and  pour  over  one  bushel 
of  grain,  and  in  a  similar  proportion  for  a  greater 
or  lesser  quantity. 

— ^The  HortieuUunst  says  that  if  a  fruit  grower 
has  a  muck  bed  within  reach  he  is  fortunate.  For 
all  light  or  loamy  lands,  the  application  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  loads  per  acre  of  well-prepared  muck, 
is  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  It  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  six  months  or  even  a  year  be- 
fore it  is  applied  to  the  soil,  and  composted  mean- 
while with  lime,  unleached  ashes,  or  fish  guano. 

^Mr.  L.  B.  Arnold  gives  the  Country  Oenileman 
a  marked  instance  of  the  fkct  that  odors  inhaled 
by  dairy  cows  will  afibct  the  milk.  In  Jone  he 
lost  a  calf,  the  carcase  of  which  was  placed  where 
northwest  winds  carried  the  stench  over  his  pas- 
tures. It  was  soon  found  that  the  milk  was  tainted, 
and  was  tainted  or  pure  as  the  wind  changed.  The 
cause  being  traced  and  removed  the  trouble  ceased. 
In  another  case  dead  horses  in  the  cow  pastures 
caused  serious  loss  to  all  the  patrons  of  a  cheese 
factory. 

— Leander  Smith,  «  veterinary  surgeon  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  expresses  the  opinion,  in  the  Journal 
of  AgrieuUure  of  that  city,  that  glanders  cannot 
possibly  be  produced  in  man.  He  says  that  when 
he  was  a  student  he  knew  a  (German  chemist  to 
repeatedly  inoculate  himself  with  the  virus  of 
glanders  taken  from  a  horse  discharged  as  incur- 
able, yet  the  chemist  suffered  no  bad  efibcts.  He 
believes  that  in  all  cases  the  sickness  and  death  of 
men  supposed  to  have  been  the  glanders  was 
caused  by  some  other  disease.  He  believes  that 
glanders  are  confined  to  the  equine  race. 

—-A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says, 
gather  your  apples  early  if  you  wish  to  keep  them 
late.  Gathered  early,  they  are  hard,  and  it  will 
be  sometime^several  months— before  they  will 
have  reached  the  period  of  ripening  which  the  ripe 
apple  attains  on  the  tree ;  so  that  to  pick  early,  is 
to  put  off  the  ripening  time.  For  very  late  keep- 
ing, gather  four  weeks  before  ripe;  if  wanted  for 
spring  use  alone,  and  not  early  summer,  pick  a 
week  later;  if  for  February  and  March,  a  week 
later  still.  Pick  your  fruit ;  and  from  the  tree  put 
into  the  barrel,  to  be  no  more  touched  till  used. 
Handling  fruit  hastens  decay. 

—Mr.  N.  Yobs,  of  Waukegan,  HI.,  writes  to  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club,  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  obviating  some  of  the  unpleasantness  of  a  privy 
by  not  having  any  depreasion  below  the  sarCace, 
and  placing  straw  on  the  ground,  which  abtorbf 


the  moisture,  and  can  easily  be  removed  with  a 
fork  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  with  less  work 
than  cleaning  after  a  single  horse  or  cow  one 
night.  And  but  very  little  odor  is  emitted  at  any 
time ;  nor  is  it  attended  with  trouble  or  expense, 
especially  on  a  fiurm.  The  daily  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dried  muck  or  soil  would  be  an 
improvement. 


BXTBAGTS   AND   HEPTiTWB. 


SBEDLINO  APPLE  TaSBS. — TAP  BOOTS  OP. — SEEDS 
OF  EVBBOBBBM8.— OVLTURB  OF  HEDGES. 

Will  you  through  your  valued  journal,  tell  me 
how  to  manage  with  400  or  600  little  apple  trees, 
growing  from  seed  planted  this  spring  ?  Oaght  I 
to  take  them  up  and  keep  them  in  a  cellar  this 
winter? 

When  transplanted,  shall  I  evt  the  tap  roots  or 
not? 

When  should  evergreen  seeds  (hemlock)  be 
gathered,  and  when  and  how  planted  ? 

Should  I  not  get  a  better  and  more  even  hedge 
by  raising  seedlings,  than  in  any  other  way  ^  How 
long  ought  it  to  take  ?  a.  b.  k. 

Providence,  R.  /.,  Sept.,  1869. 

Bbicabkb.— Let  the  apple  trees  remain  until 
next  spring;  but  if  the  soil  in  which  they  stand  is 
quite  moist,  mulch  them  thoroughly  with  hay, 
straw,  com  buts  or  branches  of  evergreens,  or  the 
frost  will  be  likely  to  throw  them  partly  out  of  the 
ground. 

Transplant  into  nursery  rows  next  spring,  or 
into  the  places  where  yon  wish  them  permanently 
to  stand.  If  we  were  about  planting  another  or- 
chard, we  should  take  the  latter  course,  and  pre-, 
serve  the  whole  length  of  the  tap  root,  although  it 
is  often  as  long  as  the  tree  itself.  What  is  the 
ofilce  of  the  tap  root  ?  Is  it  not  two-fold,  to  keep 
the  tree  firmly  in  its  place,  and  to  find  nutriment, 
especially  in  seasons  of  drought  ?  Why,  then,  is 
it  cut  off?    la  order  to  save  time  and  labor. 

Ihe  spruce  ripens  its  seed  in  the  fall,  and  we 
suppose  the  hemlock  does  also.  The  evergreen 
seeds  are  poor  keepers,  and  should  be  planted  soon 
after  maturity.  It  is  more  difficult  to  raise  ever- 
greens from  seed  in  onr  changeable  climate,  with 
its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than  in  England. 
We  would  refer  you  to  a  work  on  **Evergreens,** 
by  Josiah  Hooper,  published  by  O.  Jadd  &  Co.,  or 
to  Warder's  "Hedges  and  Evergreens,"  and  should 
be  very  glad  to  publish  a  AiUer  reply  to  your  in- 
quiries, which  we  solicit  from  some  one  better 
posted  than  ourselves  on  these  subjects. 


« 


ROBSE-TAIL.' 

Seeing  an  invitation  for  more  information  on  the 
eflbcts  of  this  weed  on  horses,  I  venture  to  give 
my  experience  with  it.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  of 
the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers  in  New  England, 
and  in  hundreds  of  other  moist  and  wet  places. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  seventeen  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Clark,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  who 
lost  a  fine  horse  that  exhibited  all  the  symptoms 
of  being  poisoned.  On  making  an  examination  of 
the  hay  it  was  found  to  contain  much  of  this 
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weed.  Remedies  were  adminlBtered,  bnt  the 
horse  died. 

At  that  time  I  had  two  horses,  one  of  which 
sickened,  refased  to  eat  or  drlnlt,  became  stupid, 
giddy,  staggering;  masdes  rigid,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  animal  became  as  inflexible  as  a  statue 
and  died.  The  other  horse  would  pick  out  the 
hay  and  eat  it,  and  leave  every  stock  of  the  horse- 
tail untouched.    I  have  seen  other  horses  reject  it. 

Prof.  Hayes  says  he  found  nothing  poisonous 
in  it.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  it  will  not  kill 
a  horse.  Tbis  plant  may  not  be  injurious  to  all 
horses.  In  localities  where  it  is  abundant,  colts 
may  eo  fttr  habituate  themselves  to  it  that  they  can 
eat  it  with  apparent  safety,  as  a  man  by  use  can  eat 
opium  enough  in  one  day  to  kill  several  men  who 
had  never  used  it  before.  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  bad  condition  in  which  we  see  many 
horses  in  the  spring  of  the  year  is  in  a  very  great 
measure  owing  to  this  noxious  weed  being  mixed 
with  the  hay.  The  old  saying,  "What  is  one's 
meat  is  another's  poison,'*  may  apply  in  this  case. 
Some  horses  may  have  a  constitution  and  a  power 
of  digestion,  sufficient  to  overcome  its  deleterious 
effecte.  But  it  will  require  more  than  one  analysis 
to  prove  that  this  plant  is  not  injurious  to  some 
horses.  Thousands  of  fimners  and  other  people 
feed  hay  to  their  horses  that  they  know  is  mixed 
with  this  unwholesome  weed !  I  have  heard  them 
say,  "Well  it  never  killed  any  of  my  horses !"  If 
not  it  was  acting  as  a  slow  poison  and  in  time  would 
tell  to  disadvantage.  All  the  science  in  the  world 
cannot  make  out  bat  what  this  plant  is  destructive 
to  the  horse— pouon  /  Is  there  an  antidote  ?  My 
experience  convinces  me  that  a  perfect  one  can  be 
had  by  the  use  of  "water  pepper,"  "smart-weed," 
'^Polygtmum  Hydrppiper.  I  have  known  several 
valuable  horses  cured  by  giving  them  smart  weed, 
— ^all  the  horse  would  eat.  green  or  dry.  Now  is 
the  time  to  cut  it.  Don  t  wait  till  the  frost  de- 
stroys its  virtues.  It  should  be  cured  like  hay. 
Give  your  horse  a  pound  of  it  every  week,  and 
you  will  find  him  much  benefited  by  it.  I  should 
almost  as  soon  think  of  keeping  a  horse  without 
oats  as  without  smart  weed. 

There  are  several  other  plants  beside  horse-tail 
that  arepoisonous  to  horses.  Among  which  are 
Water  Hemlock  (Phellandrum)  {Cicutaf)  Black 
Bryony,  [Tamus)  and  Yew-tree,  (TVuim).  For  the 
last  three  poisons  use  smart-weed  and  powerful 
cathartics.  Db.  Boyntok. 

LawrencSf  Mats,,  Sept.  6, 1869. 


THE  G&OWTH  OF  PLAKT8. 

Editors  of  the  New  England  Fabuer  :— The 
following  interesting  item  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  this  summer : — 

Novel  but  too  Bfpbctivb  Method  of  RAisiva 
Beans. — Down  Kaat  a  new  and  cheap  method  of  rais- 
ing that  ioaportant  article,  the  bean,  has  been  discov' 
cred.  To  save  poies,  sunflower  seeds  were  planted 
with  the  beans.  Thd  sanflowers  came  up  first,  and  the 
bca<  8  in  lime  twined  beantifnlly  around  the  stalks. 
But  the  sui  flowers  best  the  beans  atgro  »lng,  and  soon 
literally  raised  the  beans,  roota  and  all,  high  and  dry, 
lh>o\  one  t3  five  feet  above  the  ground. 

After  I  had  enjoyed  the  reading  of  this  several 
times,  it  occurred  to  me  to  test  its  truth.  Select- 
ing a  thrifty  sunflower  in  my  garden,  I  tied  a 
striog  round  the  stalk  just  ab(fve  where  a  leaf 
grew  out,  so  that  it  could  not  slip,  and  attached  a 
stick  Just  swinging  clear  of  the  ground  at  its  lower 
end.  Since  then  the  sunflower  has  grown  about 
three  feet— has  got  its  full  growth,  in  fact— and 
yet  the  stick  has  not  been  raised  in  the  least. 
But  if  the  sunflower  stock  did  not  go  up  at  that 
particular  point  where  I  happened  to  tie  the  string, 
why  should  it  at  any  other  point;  or,  in  other 
words,  how  could  the  l)eans,  in  the  above  story,  be 
pulled  out  of  the  ground  ? 


This  story,  however,  had  reminded  me  of  an  old 
query.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saco  river,  I  used  to  hear  the  comparative 
heights  of  memorable  freshets  settled  by  reference 
to  spikes  driven  into  trees  growing  by  the  river's 
edge.  I  asked  if  those  spikes  in  thrifty  trees 
might  not  be  carried  above  their  original  height 
from  the  ground,  but  my  father  and  all  the  old 
river  men  said  no.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  al- 
ways had  my  doubts.  But  if  the  law  of  growth 
in  sunflowers  and  trees  Is  the  same-^and  why 
shouldn't  it  be?— this  little  experiment  would 
seem  to  prove  that  my  father  and  the  river  men 
were  right,  and  that  the  above  bean  story  is  a 
humbug.  o. 

Boston,  Mass.,  S^.  7, 1869. 

Bbkabss.— With  opportunities  for  watching  the 
growth  of  trees  and  other  vegetables  constantly 
before  ns»  it  is  singular  that  such  paragraphs  as 
the  above,  and  that  other  of  a  tree  which  grew  np 
through  the  hole  in  an  old  millstone  until  it  filled 
it  and  then  gradually  raised  the  stone  flrom  the 
earth  and  wore  it  like  a  crinoline  about  its  trunk, 
should  be  sufflciently  credited  to  obtain  so  general 
circolation. 


A  SICK  oow. 

Can  yon  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
of  a  remedy  that  will  cure  my  cow  ?  She  became 
sick  early  last  spring,  and  bloated  badly  from 
eating  potatoes.  She  has  now  so  far  got  over  her 
sickness,  that  she  eats  well  and  appears  well,  with 
the  exception  of  being  bloated  very  badly  every 
night.  In  the  morning  there  is  no  appearance  of 
bloat.  In  rainy  weather,  when  she  eats  wet  grass, 
she  bloats  worse  than  when  she  eats  it  dry. 

JAtnenburg,  VL,  1869.  c  J.  c. 

Bexabxs. — We  know  little  of  the  proper  rrai- 
edies  for  sick  cattle,  but  would  suggest  in  this 
case  to  feed  the  cow  on  cut  feed  ;  that  is,  hay  cot 
and  mingled  with  a  moderate  amount  of  com,  4>at8, 
or  barley  meal,— adding  a  little  salt  thiee  times  a 
week.  Old  potatoes  should  be  fed  out  in  veiy 
small  portions.  We  have  known  horses  killed  l^ 
eating  them  in  the  spring. 


NORWAY  OATS. 

I  forward  yon  a  sample  of  Norway  oats,  grown 
in  a  field  of  three  acres  which  harvested  220  bush- 
els of  very  heavy  and  clean  oats.  The  seed  used 
was  direct  from  the  proprietor  and  originator.  Col. 
D.  W.  Kamsdell  of  CheUea,  Vt.,  and  Ju^i  165  lbs. 
were  sown.  The  heads  are  but  a  fair  sample  of 
nearly  the  whole  field,  and  were  cut  at  difl'erent 
stages  while  maturing.  •  The  two  which  are  fully 
ripe  contain  140  and  150  well-developed  grains  in 
each  head.  The  green  ones  show  the  manner  in 
which  they  grow.  We  found  beside  an  ordinary 
yield  that  the  grain  stood  up  better  than  any  oif 
our  common  oats  and  that  we  could  get  as  good  a 
"stock"  from  them  as  from  wheat  or  rye,  which  is 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  in  any  grain  for  far- 
mers to  sow. 

Other  parties  have  advertised  Norway  oats,  both 
"white  and  black,"  and  sold  them  as  genuine  seed. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  swindle  has  been  operated  to 
some  extent,  by  parties,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who 
publish  an  agricultural  Journal,  as  well  as  by  our 
own  people  here  in  Vermont.  h.  c.  p. 

Hartford,  Vt,  Sept,  7, 1869. 


Please  find  enclosed  a  head  of  Norway  oats,  grown 
on  my  fiurm,  that^  I  think,  beats  all  you  have  pub- 
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llshed  in  regard  to  them.  I  const  143  balls  or  pods, 
and  there  are  two  grains  In  most  of  them,  making 
nearly  286  groins  on  the  head ;  and  there  are  any 
qaantity  of  heads  like  it.  They  -are  the  genuine 
rforways,  sown  after  a  crop  of  potatoes  with  no 
manure  this  season.  All  crops  look  well  except 
corn.  The  principal  crop  here,  is  potatoes  for  the 
factory.  G.  H.  Watson. 

Lancaster,  N'.  H.,  Sept,  7, 1869. 


While  visiting  the  farm  of  H.  H.Sargent  in  Ply- 
month,  Vt.,  last  week,  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  flt'ld  of  Norway  oats,  fh)m  half  a  bushel,  sowed 
May  12.  There  are  from  foor  to  nine  stalks  from 
each  seed.  The  average  height  from  gronnd  to 
top  oat  is  four  feet.  Average  namber  of  grains  to 
each  head,  as  far  as  counted,  was  175;  in  one  bead 
from  a  bnnch  of  nine  straws  we  counted  224  good 
oats,  and  28  missing,  as  was  seen  by  the  empty 
hulls.  Heads  generally  from  eight  to  sixteen 
inches,  thoogh  there  were  those  twenty-two  inches 
in  length.  All  measured  with  a  pocket  rule,  not 
guessed  at.    When  threshed  will  report  result. 

LudloWf  Vt,,  Sept,  6, 1869.     James  .  Pollard. 


I  is  scanty  and  dry,  they  would  be  quite  likely  to 
eat  sufficiently  of  the  fresh  and  Juicy  cherry  leaves 
to  cause  death. 

"Graae,  as  well  as  cherry  leaves,  grows  here,** 
says  our  correspondent,  and  we  think  that  is  the 
reason  why  his  cattle  are  not  injured  in  their  new 
pasture. 

Oar  advice  would  be  to  cut  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire  every  wild  cherry  tree  on  the  farm,  as  they 
are  a  complete  nursery  for  caterpillars,  and  are, 
without  much  doubt,  poisonous  to  cattle,  under 
some  circumstances,  which  may  not  be  well  under- 
stood. 


BUNCH  OH  A  HOBSE'B  BHOVLDBK. 

What  shall  I  do  for  a  colt  that  has  a  bunch  on 
the  upper  point  of  his  shoulder  blade.  I  expect  it 
was  caused  by  a  bruise  some  six  months  ago. 

Blandford,  Mosm.,  Sept.,  1869.  A  Subboribeb. 

Remarks.— Hub  it  daily  with  the  hand,  with 
the  tincture  of  arnica.  Get  arnica  blossoms  of  the 
apothecary,  put  them  into  alcohol  until  they  are 
thoroaghly  soaked.  Fat  twenty  drops  of  this 
tincture  into  a  wine  gloss  full  of  water,  and  rub 
the  bonch,  and  about  it,  for  twenty  minutes  once 
or  twice  each  day.  Keep  the  tincture  corked 
tightly,  and  have  it  always  on  hand,  as  it  is  the 
best  remedy  tor  kicks  or  bruises  of  any  iiind,  of 
anything  in  our  knowledge.  It  is  also  among  the 
cheapest,  as  a  half  pint  of  alcohol,  and  ten  cents 
worth  of  arnica  will  last  a  year  or  two  if  used 
Judiciously. 

WILD  CHBRBT  LBAYBB. 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  of  my  writing  you 
about  a  sick  yearling,  which  I  lost  near  this  time 
a  year  ago.  From  the  description  I  gave,  you 
thought  cherry  leaves  must  be  the  cause,  l  have 
since  moved  into  York  State  with  my  Btock,  where 
they  browse  daily  on  cherry  leaves ;  and  I  think 
if  ihey  live  through  the  fall,  I  shall  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  cherry  leaves  are  good  for  cattle  instead 
of  poibonous.  The  cattle  are  now  in  good  order. 
The  cows  give  a  good  quantity  of  milk,  and  our 
butter  is  nice  and  of  a  rich  color.  Grass,  as  well 
as  cherry  leaves,  grows  here.  I  saved  a  single 
stalk  which  grew  near  my  house,  that  measured 
six  feet  and  seven  inches.  If  the  farmers  of  New 
England  can  produce  a  taller  one,  I  hope  they 
will  measure  it,  and  let  as  know.         A.  Nileb. 

Irona,  N,  F.,  Aug.  23, 1869. 

Remarkb.— The  statement  above  would  scarcely 
change  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  wild  cherry  leayes.  People  have  been 
known  to  chew  opium  and  swallow  arsenic,  and 
live  many  years  aflerwardB,  but  when  they  in- 
crease the  quantity  too  much,  they  suddenly  die. 
And  so  it  may  be  with  cattle.  Where  the  feed  is 
good,  they  may  take  an  occasional  nip  of  wild 
cherry  leaTCs,  and  suffisr  no  harm ;  but  if  the  grass 


SWALLOW-TAIL  BUTTBRPLT— Popi&'o   TumtU. 

The  worm  you  hjvc  just  sent  me  from  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lurvey,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  is  the  full  grown  cater-. 
pi\\a.r  ot  PapiUo  Tumus,  our  large,  black  striped,' 
yellow  **swaliow-taii"  butterfly.    Very  truly, 

SaM*L  11.  SCUDDBR. 

Naiwai  History  Rooms,  Boston,  Sept  13, 1869. 

Bemarxb.— We  copy  the  following  description 
of  the  larva,  or  worm  state,  of  this  species,  from 
a  publication  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  entitled 
"Synopsis  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  North  America" 
— ''green  aboTe,  whitish  below;  sides  with  seven 
oblique,  greenish  Btrlpes ;  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  segments  a  transverse  band,  yellow  before, 
black  behind :  on  the  third  segment  a  lateral,  as- 
cellated  spot,  with  two  blue  pupils;  head  flesh 
color,  neck  yellow;  feeds  on  various  species  of 
Pnmus,"  The  two  horns  or  feelers,  which  par- 
ticularly attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lurvey, 
are  noticed  as  *'two  retractile  tentacles  protruding 
ftom  the  first  segment."  The  perfect  insect  or 
butterfly  measures  from  three  to  four  Inches  across 
the  wings,  and  is  found  in  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. 

NORWAY  OATS. 

I  have  a  small  lot  of  the  "Norways,"  one  head 
of  which  I  send  you,  which  according  to  my  connt 
contains  175  oats  and  measures  fifteen  inchtes. 
As  many  as  nineteen  stalks  have  sprung  from  a 
single  oat,  the  straw  of  which  is  from  fbur  to  six 
feet  in  length.  r.  o.  b. 

Rutland,  Mass.,  Aug.,  1869. 

Remarks.— Our  correspondent's  measure  of 
the  head  of  oats  received  is  correct,  and  we  pre- 
sume his  coant  is  also.    A  fine  head  of  grain. 

We  have  also  received  from  "A  Subscriber  to 
the  Eleventh  Commandment,"  Whitefield,  N.  H., 
a  handsome  head  of  white  oats,  eleven  inchcB  in 
length,  and  well  filled. 


MANURiNO  nr  the  fall. 

Ihavealotof  jnanure  in  my  barn  cellar,  just 
as  it  was  dropped  Irom  the  stable  through  the 
scuttles.  It  is  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
loam,  used  as  an  absorbent.  The  horse  and  the 
cow  manure  are  separate. 

Now  suppose  after  harvesting,  I  spread  this  ma- 
nure on  my  com  gronnd,  and  plough  it  in  three 
incbes,  will  it  not  thoroughly  ferment  and  become 
impregnated  with  the  soil  ?  Where  it  now  lies,  it 
is  not  iM<— only  damp,  and  lies  up  light,  and  I  had 
the  impression  that  the  horse  manure  would  l>e- 
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oome^fia  in  the  soil,  without  throwing  over  and 
refining  before  spreading;  and  that  where  both 
horse  and  cow  manure  were  spread,  the  soil  in 
spring  woold  be  in  excellent  condition  for  com 
again.  J.  W.  Snow. 

Cumberland^  R.  L,  Aug.,  1869. 

Remarks.— Ton  are  precisely  right,  according 
to  our  Ideas,  in  regard  to  using  green  manure  in 
the  fall.  If  ploughed  under  in  the  most  crude 
condition,  it  will  undergo  a  slight  fermentation, 
and  the  escaping  gases  will  be  absorbed  and  re- 
tained by  the  soil.  It  will  make  the  land  rich  and 
light,  and  place  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
feed  a  crop  the  next  season,  so  far  as  the  manure 
is  concerned.  It  is,  probably,  the  best  possible 
way  to  use  manure. 

NORWAY  OATS. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farxbr,  I  read  your 
description  of  a  fine  field  of  Norway  oats ;  three 
heads  of  which  contained  respectively  seTenty-flve, 
seventy  nine  and  ninety  grains.  On  which  I  went 
to  a  piece  of  my  oats  of  the  same  variety,  and 
selected  three  heads  that  gave  240,  229  and  217 
grains  each.  Then  I  selected  five  heads,  all  from 
one  seed,  with  the  following  result,— 165,  214, 226, 
219  and  237  grains,  which  make  ten  hundred  fifty- 
two  grains,  all  from  one  seed.     O.  P.  Hibbard. 

Bati  Brooi^ld,  Vt.,  Aug.  23, 1869. 

SWEDEN  OATS. 

A  fHend  of  mine  gave  me  a  handful  of  oats — 
less  than  half  a  pint— which  were  brought  Arom 
Sweden  last  season.  I  sowed  them  about  the  first 
of  June,  on  land  that  was  not  highly  manured 
last  year  and  noieUaU  this.  Enclosed  find  a  head 
of  oats  raised  flrom  that  seed.  It  has  110  grains, 
If  counted  correctly.  Many  other  heads  have  as 
many.  The  average  growth  of  stalk  is  four  feet. 
Have  not  harvested  them  yet.  If  I  live  another 
year  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  them  again. 

Tempie,  N.  H,,  Sept,  6, 1869.      Danibl  Felt. 

Remarks.- Head  full  thirteen  inches  in  length. 
It  is  a  white  oat  of  very  fine  appearance. 


BLA0K-I.BO. 

In  the  Farmer  of  July  17,  (Monthly,  page  413,) 
I  read  a  communication  upon  black  leg  that  was 
of  interest  to  me,  as  I  had  Just  lost  a  calf  by  that 
disease.  And  having  had  a  little  experience  since 
then  with  the  disease,  I  send  the  following  state- 
ment to  you,  thinking  perhaps  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper. 

About  two  weeks  after  losing  the  calf  above  re- 
ferred to,  another  was  taken  in  the  same  manner, 
lame  in  one  hind  leg.  I  immediatelv  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  attack,  made  an  incision  through 
the  skin,  and  slightly  into  the  flesh  of  the  thigh, 
of  some  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  filled  it 
with  fine  salt  and  sewed  it  up.  In  about  six  hours 
the  lameness  had  decreased  in  the  hlud  leg,  but  he 
was  lame  in  one  fore  leg.  I  then  performed  the 
same  operation  on  the  shoulder,  after  which  for 
two  or  three  days  he  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  and 
had  nearly  recovered  fh>m  his  lameness,  when  the 
other  fore  leg  was  taken  lame.  I  then  cut  a 
smaller  ga«h  in  this  shoulder,  treating  it  the  same; 
but  in  twelve  hours  after  he  was  much  worse,  be- 
ing so  bad  he  could  hardly  touch  his  foot  to  the 
floor.  I  then  made  a  longer  and  deeper  cut,  and 
found  the  flesh  quite  dark.  Into  this  I  put  all 
the  salt  the  wound  would  contain.  This  has 
efiTected  a  cure,  I  think,  as  this  was  five  or  six 
weeks  ago,  and  the  calf  is  now  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, and  to  all  appeanmce  quite  well. 


The  cause  of  the  disease  in  this  case,  it  appeaia 
to  mo,  could  not  have  been  any  sudden  change  in 
flesh  or  condition,  as  there  was  no  such  change. 
In  both  cases  the  animals  were  in  a  fkir  thriving 
condition.  I  attribute  it  to  their  drinking  muddy 
water,  as  they  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
drinking  that  or  none  for  some  time.  I  have  been 
told  by  others  since  then,  that  drinking  muddy 
water  would  produce  black-leg.     L.  Jones,  Jr. 

Dover,  VL,  Aug.  30, 1869. 

ATTLEBORO'  PARMERS'  OLUB. 

Sulgect  discussed  at  the  session  of  September  6, 
held  at  Charles  Hayward'a— fmproosm«i<  of  Dairy 
Stock,  George  Pierce,  President,  remarked  that 
there  are  between  800  and  900  cows  in  town,  and 
the  greater  part  nre  comparatively  inferior.  Can 
some  one  mention  some  way  in  which  each  cow 
can  be  made  to  give  at  least  one  quart  per  day 
more,  and  so  add  over  ||8000  to  the  income  of  the 
town  in  one  year. 

Mr.  8.  M.  Stanley  thought  that  more  than  one 
quart  per  day  can  be  gained  by  better  feed  and 
care. 

Mr.  C.  Hay  ward  said  that  in  addition  to  good 
care,  yon  must  have  good  stock.  In  order  to  get 
good  stock,  we  must  select  the  best  breeds,  and 
then  breed  from  the  best  animals  of  that  laoe. 

H.  K.  W.  Allen  remarked  that  as  far  as  his  ex- 
perience goes,  he  has  found  the  Aldemey  or  Jersey 
to  be  the  best  stock  for  butter;  the  Durham  for 
beef,  and  Ayrshire  for  beef  and  milk.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Ayrshires  were  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmers  of  Attleboro'. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  of  the  Boiton  CuUveaior,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  this  subject,  and  gave  the 
farmers  some  very  useful  and  important  informa- 
tion. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  for  two  weeka 
to  meet  at  the  farm  of  S.  M.  Stanley,  Monday, 
Sept  20th  at  1}  o'clock.  Subject  "The  Art  of 
Panning."  J.  £.  Hunt,  Sse'y. 

SVDDBNLT  DRXBD  UP. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifw  which  has  been 
giving  about  a  pail  of  milk  to  a  milking,  until  a 
day  or  two  since,  when  she  suddenly  dried  up  to 
about  half  a  pint  to  a  milking.  She  eats  the  same 
as  usual ;  chews  her  cud  and  seems  perfectly  well. 
Can  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, and  what  is  good  for  her,  and  oblige  a  sub- 
scriber. B.  w.  K. 

Staughton,  Mau,,  Sept,  1, 1869. 

Remarks.— We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  such  a 
sudden  change,  and  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  it.    Who  can  tell  ? 


POULTICE  POR  DRY  AND  HARD  BOOPt— DRAPT  POm 
PEBT  AND  LUNGS  OP  CHILDREN. 

A  subscriber  in  East  Taunton  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  for  his  horse's  feet.  I  should  not  use  cow 
manure — ^think  it  will  create  more  fever,  but  would 
make  a  poultice  of  com  meal  and  soft  soap,  bind  a 
quantity  while  warm  all  around  the  hoof,  top  and 
bottom.  Let  this  be  on  over  night  or  longer;  it 
will  soften  the  foot  the  best  of  anything  I  know  of. 
If  the  heels  are  cootracied,  there  is  a  patent  ^hoe, 
made  like  anv  shoe  except  a  small  lip  or  spur 
turned  up  on  the  inside  near  the  heel  (each  side) 
and  the  shoe  made  weak  a  little  back  of  Uie  toe 
cork  on  each  side.  The  shoe  Is  now  nailed  on  and 
then  spread  with  a  pair  of  tongs  a  Uttie  ;  do  this 
while  the  hoof  is  soft;  and  in  a  few  days  a  Uttie 
more.  Don't  spread  too  much  at  a  time.  After 
yon  get  the  hoof  soft,  keep  it  so  by  keeping  him 
off  the  hard  floor. 

Andlmay  as  well  say  here  that  a  poultice  made 
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of  soft  soap  and  corn  meal  with  a  little  water,  and 
in  severe  cases  a  little  mnstard,  is  one  of  the  best 
drafts  for  the  feet  or  Inngs  of  children.  Mothers, 
try  it  on  your  little  ones  when  they  have  a  good 
deal  of  fever  and  congh,  so  yon  *'can't  sleep  of 
nights."  Pat  the  dralts  on  feet  and  breast.  Don't 
put  in  bat  little  mastard,  so  they  can  keep  It  on 
all  night.  It  is  well  to  oil  the  bottom  of  the  feet 
and  across  the  longs  first  with  hen's  oil,  or  lard  is 
very  good.  k. 

Fairfax,  Vt,^  Aug.  22, 1869. 

ACCOVMT  WITH  ▲  BABLBT  OBOF. 

While  harvesting  their  own  crops,  formers  like 
to  hear  how  others  have  sacoeeded.  And  possi- 
bly some  readers  of  the  Fabmbr  may  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  following  statement  of  the  cultivation 
and  yield  of  a  crop  of  barley  on  a  hill  farm.  I 
kept  an  exact  account  of  every  item  of  expense, 
&c.  The  field  measures  sixty-two  rods,  and  was 
broken  up  and  planted  to  potatoes  last  year.  Nino 
loads  of  manare  were  applied  to  the  land,  but  as 
I  think  manure  properlv  applied  will  serve  for 
three  crops,  I  charge  the  barley  with  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  manare. 

Babubt  Field.  J>r, 

To  one-third  of  nlno  loads  munare  at  $1.00 .  $8.00 
Ploughing  and  harrowing  %  day,  span  hones, 

Bl  $3.75 S.ft0 

Beed  barley,  two  buiheli,  at  $1.75 8.50 

Sowing 15 

CnttlrgandrakiDg IJtO 

Getting  in 75 

TbreahlDg,  three  days,  at  $1.25 3.75 

Cleaning  ap 75 

Interest  on  land  at  0  per  ot.  on  $20  per  aere     4S 

$10  80 

Barlet  Field.  Cr. 

By  213^  bushels  barley,  at  $1.25 $38.87 

Straw 5.00 

$81  87 

Profit $15  51 

Geobob  H*  Pibbcb. 
Marlow,  N.  H.,  Sept.  6, 1869. 

BABOMETBIO  8PBINO. 

A  never-failing  spring  of  pure  soft  water  on  our 
farm  not  only  supplies  a  reAresMng  drink  to  the 
stock,  but  is  a  perfectly  reliable  rain  prophet. 
Without  any  fee  by  way  of  bribe,  or  any  incanta- 
tions, or  atuf  knoum  proetuing  eauae,  it  overflows 
with  a  sudden  rush,  and  within  thirty-six  hoars 
thereafter,  there  comes  a  rain  fall.  Summer 
and  wint«r,  in  wet  seasons  and  in  the  severest 
drought,  it  never  foils  to  give  its  seasonable  pre- 
monition. 

The  hidden  arteries  which  supply  this  spring 
have  been  traced  to  some  rocky  highlands,  with 
swampy  intervales,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  fVom  the 
place  of  out-flow.  The  main  artery  has  been 
tapped  by  a  well  thirty  rods  from  the  spring,  and 
found  to  be  twenty-four  feet  below  the  surfoce. 
The  well,  like  the  spring,  is  never  dry. 

In  wet  seasons,  the  spring  sends  forth,  on  the 
average,  a  stream  sufilcient  to  fill  an  eight  or  ten 
inch  pipe.  After  running  about  one  hundred  rods, 
this  stream  loses  itself  In  a  swamp.  In  the  diy 
season,  this  stream  loses  itself  in  a  ooorse  of  about 
fifty  rods.  It  dimbiishes  in  volume  regularly,  as 
other  neighboring  springs  do,  with  the  progress  of 
the  summer,  or  a  drought,—  except  as  already  in- 
dicated. 

During  the  last  week  of  Angnst.  and  the  first 
four  days  of  September,  the  water  aiminisbed  rap- 
idly, scarcely  enough  flowing  to  fill  a  two-inch 
pipe.  On  Sabbath,  Sept.  6.,  the  stream  was  un- 
ufrually  sluggish,  reaching  only  aboat  forty  rods 
from  the  spring.  Monday  morning,  the  6tb,  it  was 
pouring  forth,  haTlDg  more  than  doubled  in  vol- 


ume, and  filling  its  channel  for  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  eighty  rods.  Tuesday  noon,  as  I  write 
this,  the  blessed  rain  is  foiling  copiously,  and  my 
little  spring  has,  for  perhaps  the  thousandth  time 
since  our  acquaintance  began,  proved  a  true 
prophet. 

Here  are  the  facts,  who  will  explain  the  cause  ? 

y  H.  Temple. 

Frammgha$n^  JfoM.,  £1^.  7, 1869. 


SALTPBTBB  TOB  BLOODT  MILK. 

I  have  a  heifer  that  gave  bloody  milk  six  weeks 
or  more  this  season.  There  was  no  trouble  with 
the  bag  that  I  could  see  or  feel.  I  gave  her  salt- 
petre every  other  day  most  of  the  time,  wbile  the 
milk  was  bloody.    Her  milk  is  all  good  now. 

WMforo',  Mau.,  Ayg.  20. 1869.    W.  8.  Obow. 


"G.  "W.  C,"  Bebwiox,  Me.— Our  correspon- 
dent is  informed  that  the  condition  in  which  ho 
finds  his  cow  is  not  anunconunon  one,  but  one  for 
which  no  remedy  is  known.  We  have  known 
some  in  heat  so  often,  and  always  barren,  that 
they  were  utterly  worthless  as  dairy  cows. 


AOBIOUI/TUKAIi  ITBM8. 

—An  experienced  Iowa  wool-grower  gives  ^\J50 
as  the  probable  average  cost  of  keeping  a  sheep  a 
year  in  that  State. 

— Capt  F.  Bandall,  of  Lyndon,  Yt.,  reports  a 
hill  of  potatoes  in  his  garden  in  which  tbe  tops  are 
covered  with  tnbers  and  none  in  the  hill— an  ex- 
hibition of  nature  reversed.— i.  w.  a. 

—A  premium  of  $60  oflbred  hy  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  for  tbe  best  seedling 
pear,  has  been  awarded  to  the  variety  known  as 
the  Cliq;>p'8  Favorite,  after  a  trial  of  five  years. 

—The  apple  crop  of  Michigan  this  year  is  abun- 
dant in  some  places  and  very  light  in  others.  Or- 
chards which  have  been  kept  in  tillage  are  more 
productive  than  those  in  grass.  The  present  crop 
of  pears  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  produced  in 
Michigan. 

—The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  open- 
ed its  fall  term  September  3,  with  additions  to  its 
corps  of  instructors  of  Captain  H.  A.  Alvord,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  as  Professor  of  Military 
Science ;  £.  H.  Barlow,  of  Amherst  College,  in- 
structor of  rhetoric  and  elocution ;  and  Dr.  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  leading  lecturer  on  ento- 
mology. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Afotna  FartMr  says 
that  for  the  two  last  seasons  he  has  been  using 
wooden  boxes  lined  with  slate,  for  packing  butter, 
which  answer  a  very  good  purpose  and  have  many 
advantages  above  anything  that  he  has  ever  seen. 
The  boxes  can  be  made  of  any  required  size.  The 
Joints  can  be  made  water  tight,  they  are  very  cool, 
easily  kept  clean,  and  Aree  Arom  any  risk  on  ac- 
count of  breaking. 

—Mr.  8.  D.  Lewis,  of  Bock  County,  Wis.,  writes 
to  the  Prairis  Farmer  that  he  bought  a  perfectly 
white,  thoroaghbred,  three-year-old  Short-hewn 
heifer,  of  the  W.  B.  Duncan  stock,  in  spring  of 
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1864.  She  did  well  as  a  milker  the  first  season. 
In  1865  her  milk  was  measured  and  her  batter 
weighed.  She  calred  April  20,  and  from  that  time 
till  October  10,  she  avtraged  thirty-seven  quarts 
of  milk  a  day,  and  fourteen  one-half  ponnds  of 
butter  per  week ;  and  from  October  10,  to  March 
1, 1866,  when  she  was  allowed  to  go  dry,  she  aver- 
aged twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  eight  pounds 
of  butter  per  week.  In  good  condition  she  would 
weigh  about  1700  pounds. 


For  tht  New  England  Farmer, 
JSrmW  BNGIiAND  FAIB  AT  POBTIiAVD. 

The  sixth  ezbibition  of  this  society  has  been 
held,  and  each  State  represented  in  its  oigani- 
zation  has  had  the  honor  of  having  one  of  its 
Fairs  within  its  limits.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  attempt  at  this  late  day  a  detailed  report  of 
the  late  lair,  but  simply  to  indulge  in  a  few 
reflections  or  criticisms. 

Whenever  a  society  holds  its  fairs  in  differ- 
ent places,  it  is  expected  that  the  members 
living  in  the  locality  where  it  is  held  will  make 
special  exertions  to  have  their  section  of  coun- 
try well  represented.  And  when  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  the  largest  and  best  agricultural 
Slate  of  the  six,  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  fdir  would  excel  all  preceding  efforts ; 
that  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  Maine 
State  Society  would  nave  made  this  a  grand 
exhibition  of  the  agriculture  of  New  England ; 
that  visitors  from  other  States  would  have  a 
fine  opportunity  for  seeing  the  products  of 
Maine  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  their 
own  localities. 

But  in  this  hope  we  were  disappointed. 
The  contributions  of  Maine,  excepting  in 
horses,  would  not  make  a  respectable  county 
show,  and  the  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was  not 
what  many  had  been  led  to  expect.  Massa- 
chusetts contributed  to  all  the  departments ; 
Vermont  and  Connecticut,  considering  the  dis- 
tance, did  very  well  in  tli3  stock  department, 
while  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Inland  sent 
very  little.  It  was  a  noticeable  >  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  belonged  to  a  few  individu- 
als. Why  some  animals  were  sent,  it  was 
difiicult  to  decide,  unless  it  was  to  swell  the 
numb  ^r  of  the  herd,  or  on  account  of  some 
secret  or  hidden  excellence.  However,  there 
wore  many  valuable  animals  upon  the  grounds, 
and  their  owners  deserve  credit  fur  the  time, 
money  and  care  they  expended,  and  the  risk  in- 
curred in  bringing  them  thus  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  pleasant  and  highly  instructive  to 
look  at  and  examine  the  different  breeds,  side 
by  side.  More  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours 
by  such  ocular  demonstration  than  can  be 
gathere  1  from  reading  pages  of  descriptions 
and  theorizing. 

The  more  we  see  of  the  different  breeds, 
the  more  thoroughly  are  we  convinced  that  the 
Ayrshire  is  the  type  for  the  greater  part  of 
New  £ngland ;  while  the  Shorn-hom  families 


may  be  preferable  for  the  Connecticut  valley 
and  a  few  other  favored  localities.  The  Jer- 
sey may  rightly  be  called  the  gentleman^s  cow, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  popular  in 
towns  and  in  small  rural  residences  where  onl^ 
one  or  two  cows  are  kept  and  where  they  re- 
ceive the  best  of  care  and  keeping.  There  is 
a  happy  medium  in  the  size  of  all  our  domes- 
tic animals,  below  or  above  which  it  is  not 
profitable  to  breed.  The  smallest  and  most 
compact  stmctare  by  which  the  desired  end 
can  be  attained,  is  the  best.  None  will  deny 
this  proposition,  where  work  is  the  leading 
object.  Of  two  cows  of  unequal  size,  but  giv- 
ing the  same  amount  and  quality  of  milk,  I 
should  prefer  the  smaller.  There  is  also  as 
surely  a  limit,  where  beef  is  desired.  One 
could  not  help  noticing  the  crowds  that  col- 
lected around  the  fat  oxen  of  monstrous  pro- 
portions, while  fat  animals  of  ordinary  size 
apparently  attracted  little  or  no  attention. 
In  one  of  the  Farmbb^s  weekly  reports  of  the 
Brighton  market,  last  spring,  the  sale  of  sev- 
eral of  the  overgrown  and  extra  fat  beeves 
was  noted.  Their  owner  came  to  market  with 
an  apparent  air  of  satisfaction,  fully  persuaded 
he  should  receive  extra  prices,  when,  after 
much  parleying,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  for  one 
or  two  cents  per  pound  less  than  was  paid  for 
smaller  oxen.  Too  much  tallow  and  bone  to 
cut  up  to  a  profit  was  the  bntcher^s  objection. 
A  bullock  dressing  about  one  thousand  pounds 
is  the  most  profitable  to  retail. 

In  the  sheep  pens,  three  classes  were  well 
represented,  tne  Merinos  predominating  in 
numbers.  Whatever  may  be  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  wool  a  sheep  will  produce,  it  is 
evident,  since  it  can  be  so  easily  transported 
long  distances,  there  must  always  be  a  sharp 
competition  with  foreign  importation.  Some- 
thing, therefore,  besides  great  wool-prodadng 
quaUties  is  needed  here,  in  close  proximity  to 
large  markets.  Thin,  lean  mutton  is,  at  best, 
dry  picking.  Merinos  are  not  popular  with 
butchers.  The  long  wools,  like  large  cattle, 
are  only  adapted  to  rich  pastures ;  hence  the 
middle  wool  families  are  likely  to  return  the 
highest  profit  in  New  England,  in  the  long 
run. 

The  show  of  swine  was  very  small  in  num- 
bers, but  was  meritorious  in  quality.  No  an- 
imal improves  faster,  under  careful  manage- 
ment, than  the  hog,  and  i^  deteriorates,  with 
equal  rapidity,  from  neglect  and  injudicious 
treatment.  Since  pork  has  been  produced  at 
the  West  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  low 
rates,  and  since  the  horse,  the  ox,  sheep  and 
even  poultry  have  received  so  much  attention, 
the  porcine  race  has  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground, and  it  is  confidently  affirmed  by  many 
that  there  were  better  hogs  twenty-five  years 
ago,  upon  our  farms,  than  the  average  found 
on  them  to-day.  It  was  gratifying  to  meet  at 
the  pens  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  entered 
the  arena  of  stock-breeders,  and  is  making  the 
hog  his   specialty, — Dr.  Calvin   Cutter,    of 
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Warren,  Mass.,  anthor  of  a  work  on  physi^ 
ology.  The  Doctor  had  numerous  specimens 
of  his  stock  with  him,  and  was  untiring  in  an- 
swering Questions  of  the  most  inquisitive. 
One  of  the  leading  objects  sought  by  him  is 
early  maturity,  as  he  believes  the  profits  of 
keeping  swine  in  this  rough,  cold  climate  must 
be  made  during  warm  weather. 

Too  many  .^nerican  stock-breeders  engage 
in  the  business  for  recreation  or  mere  spec- 
ulation. Having  acqoired  fortunes  in  other 
pursuits,  they  have  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  what  they  undertake,  and  do  not  give  the 
personal  attention  to  it  which  it  should  receive, 
but  trust  all  the  minutia  to  others.  They  en- 
ter upon  the  work  suddenly,  spend  money 
lavishly,  and  afber  awhile  leave  die  business 
as  abruptly,  and  accomplish  comparatively  lit- 
tle ^ood.  For  the  improvement  of  our  do- 
mestic animals,  men  are  needed  who  have  not 
only  the  requisite  knowledge,  but  a  taste  and 
love  for  the  business  which  shall  claim  much 
of  their  time,  and  a  firmness  of  integrity  that 
shall  not  only  refuse  to  breed  from  animals 
with  any  blemish,  but  to  sell  them  to  others  for 
such  purposes,  though  solicited  to  do  so. 

As  might  be  expected,  where  a  society  be- 
stows the  major  part  of  its  funds  upon  horse- 
men, the  show  m  that  department  was  large. 
Many  noted  animals  were  upon  the  ground 
and  we  anticipated  a  rich  treat  at  the  stables. 
Approaching  the  first,  it  was  locked ;  the  sec- 
ond was  locked;  third  ditto.  Finding  that 
peeping  cracks  and  grated  windows  didn^  pay, 
we  directed  our  steps  to  any  place  where  we 
saw  a  crowd,  which  indicated  an  open  door. 
The  stables  of  Gen.  Knox  and  a  few  others 
were  wide  open,  and  the  attendants  courte- 
ously answered  all  questions ;  but  four-fifths 
of  the  stables  were  securely  locked,  and  it  was 
only  by  chance  that  even  a  glimpse  of  their 
occupants  could  be  obtained.  Now  if  it  is 
right  to  lock  up  the  horses  from  public  gize, 
why  not  lock  up  the  cows,  sheep  and  swine? 
All  visitors  have  not  whole  days  to  spend  upon 
the  grounds,  and  what  they  see  must  be  seen 
quickly,  and  is  it  unreasonable  that  they  claim 
access  to  everything  upon  exhibition  P 

The  exhibition  at  the  hall  occupied  twelve 
rooms,  two  of  which  were  large  halls,  and  so 
fir  as  space  and  convenience  of  arrangement 
were  concerned,  they  were  sJl  that  could  be 
desired.  But  where  were  the  products  of  the 
large  orchards,  dairies,  and  grain  and  potato 
fields  of  Maine,  or  of  the  gardens  around  Port- 
laud  and  other  cities  ?  They  should  have  filled 
the  two  largest  rooms  at  least,  and  crowded 
the  merchants  and  mechanics  into  the  smaller 
ones.  Do  not  farmers  come  to  these  fairs  to 
see  and  compare  the  products  of  their  own 
labors  ?  Are  not  these  Fairs  called  agricdtu- 
ral  ?  Why  then  allow  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  monopolize  the  apartments  to  ad- 
vertise their  wares  ?  Upon  this  occasion  all 
the  vegetables,  grain  and  products  of  the  dairy 
were  consigned  to  the  darkest  and  smallest  of 


the  twelve  rooms,  and  one  table  in  another 
held  all  the  fruit  1  The  displav  of  flowers, 
though  not  large,  evinced  careful  culture  and 
good  taste  in  their  arrangement. 

The  show  of  potatoes  indicated  there  were 
present  at  least  two  gentlemen  who  are  mak- 
.ing  this  vegetable  a  study.  The  specimens  of 
the  grower  from  North  Berwick,  proved  that 
he  knew  how  to  ^row  potatoes,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  impart  mfoimation  was  particularly 
gratifying. 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  show  new  to 
the  writer,— >tbe  display  of  the  bakers ;  sev- 
eral of  whompresented  large  and  varied  as- 
sortments, lliere  is  no  doubt  that  baking 
can  be  done  cheapest  in  large  establishments ; 
and  if  bakers  would  only  use  better  stock  and 
less  chemicals  their  customers  would  increase, 
especially  during  hot  weather.  Anything  that 
can  be  done  to  encourage  the  meritorious 
bakers  confers  a  favor  upon  the  public.  And 
why  should  not  our  agricultural  societies  give 
greater  attentioQ  to  this  branch  of  domestic 
economy  P 

When  the  winners  of  prizes,  whether  for 
stock  or  implements,  parade  their  laurels,  the 
thinking  man  will  inquire.  Under  what  circum- 
stances were  they  won  P  How  great  was  the 
competition  P  The  Dutch  stock,  for  instance, 
has  been  at  several  fairs  and  received  as  many 
premiums,  there  being  no  other  competitors  of 
the  kind.  How  could  the  committee  do  others 
wise  than  award  them  a  prize  P  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  few  Kerry  cattle  present 
upon  this  occasion.  With  the  Jerseys  and 
Herefords,  after  dividing  the  number  present 
into  the  different  classes,  and  allowing  three 
prizes  for  each  class,  the  competition  was  by 
no  means  sharp,  nor  were  the  labors  of  the 
committee  perplexing.  If  there  were  twentv, 
thirty  or  fifty  animals  competing  for  a  single 
prize,  as  at  some  European  fairs,  then  the  suc- 
cessful winner  might  well  exult  over  his  tri- 
umph. A  prize  under  those  circumstances 
would  be  worth  contending  for,  and  fairs 
would  well  repay  breeders  for  going  many  miles 
to  attend.  k.  s.  t. 

Lawenee,  Mtua.t  Sept,  14,  1869. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
HOUBS  OF  IiABOB  ON  THE  FABM. 

The  conclusion  of  Judge  Colbum  upon  this 
subject,  given  in  the  Fabmsr  of  July  8 1st, 
does  not  appear  to  be  wplicable  to  all  locali- 
ties. The  farmers  of  Vermont  are  highly 
favored,  if  they  can  support  themselves  by 
working  fewer  hours  than  mechanics.  The 
fact  sp^iks  well  either  for  their  skill  as  hus- 
bandmen, or  for  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 

Would  that  farmers  throughout  our  land 
could  earn  their  living  by  lalK>ring  upon  an 
average  eight  and  three-quarters  hours  per 
day  during  the  warm  season,  and  not  more 
than  an  average  of  eight  for  the  whole  year. 
Then  would  their  occupation  assume  a  different 
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aspect;  it  would  be  more  altractive  to  the 
young,  and  the  aged  would*  have  less  reason 
to  complain  of  its  unremitting  care  and  toil ; 
while  all  could  experience  in  a  larger  measure 
the  ease,  comforts,  and  pleasures  which  agri- 
cultural orators  and  poets  are  wont  to  associate 
with  rural  life. 

A  few  years  ago  farmen  and  mechanics 
were  everywhere  upon  about  the  same  level, 
as  regards  the  number  of  hours  that  consti- 
tuted a  day^s  work,  and  as  to  the  severity  of 
the  labor.  In  those  days  carpenters  hewed 
timber,  planed  boards,  m«de  doors,  blinds  and 
windows,  and  sot  out  all  the  finish  by  hand ; 
consequently  ttie  trades  then  required  strong 
men  and  long  days,  and  young  men  did  not 
leave  the  farm  to  find  ughter  work  in  them. 
But  since  the  universal  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  arts,  meohamcs  have  gained 
great  advantages  over  the  tillers  of  the  land. 
The  steam  engine,  water  wheel  and  horse 

gower  are  doing  the  work  that  used  to  tax 
uman  muscle  to  the  utmost ;  and  mechanics 
are  becoming  mere  tenders  of  machines,— the 
hardest  part  of  which  is  the  steady,  dose  con- 
finement to  one  thing. 
With  relief  of  severe  labor,  has  come  a 

Sftdual  reduction  of  the  time  required  tor  a 
y^s  work,  until  now,  here  in  eastern  Massar 
chusetts,  ten  hours  constitute  a  da^  for  cai^ 

E enters,  masons,  painters,  machinists  and 
borers  in  brick-yards,  and  upon  roads,  &o. 
In  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  lighter  em- 
ployments, ten  to  eleven  hours  are  required. 
Shoe-makers  and  hatters,  who  work  oy  the 
piece,  generally  accomplish  their  tasks  in  eight 
to  nine  hours.  Mechanics  in  governmental 
works  are  on  duty  only  eight  hours.  These 
fig^es  represent  the  extreme  time.  There  is 
the  usual  preparing  for  work,  and  at  its  close 
cleaning  up,  washmg,  &c.,  to  be  deducted. 
This  occupies  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  so  that 
mechanics  do  not  really  render  their  employ- 
ers the  above  named  periods  of  time.  Most 
promptly  do  they  obey  the  signal  for  quitting 
work.  School-boys  do  not  watch  more  closely 
the  hour  for  dismission.  Be  business  ever  so 
pressin^^,  or  weather  ever  so  favorable,  all 
extra  tune  is  over-work,  and  is  paid  for  at  a 
hieh  rate  of  compensation. 

Upon  eyery  well  regulated  farm  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  milking  should  be  done,  stock 
fed.  working  animals  cleaned,  breakfast  over 
and  all  hands  ready  for  the  field  by  seven 
o^dock.  One  hour  for  dinner,  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  press  for  work ;  then  five  hours  more 
in  the  field,  with  supper  about  six,  after  which 
come  the  evening  chores.  Here  are  ten  hours 
labor  in  the  field,  beside  the  regular  morning 
and  evening  chores. 

This  is  not  a  low  estimate,  for  upon  many 
milk  farms,  morning  milking  oonmences  at 
five  oVlock,  and  upon  some  as  early  as  four, 
throughout  the  year.  On  market  gardens 
about  Boston,  fifleen  and  sixteen  hours  are 
required  of  all  hands  working  by  the  season. 


Day  hands  do  not  make  as  many  hours,  but 
these  are  only  usually  employed  for  fair 
weather. 

Farmers  lose  no  more  time  than  carpenters 
or  any  other  out-door  laborers,  on  account  of 
wet  weather,  and  make  as  long  days  in  win- 
ter; for,  with  modem  farm  buildmgs,  there 
is  plenty  to  be  done  during  storms  and  ex- 
treme cold,  in  the  manure  cellar  and  tool- 
room,— deaning  and  painting  wagons  and 
carts,  cutting  roots,  hav  and  cornstalks,  keep* 
ing  all  kinds  of  stock  clean  and  comfortable. 

There  are  some,  and  I  believe  Judge  C.  is 
one,  who  do  not  regard  ''chores*'  or  bam  work 
as  a  part  of  a  day's  labor.  By  what  rule  or 
principle  they  arrive  at  this  condusion,  I  do 
not  understand.  Certainly  the  followers  of 
the  various  trades  do  not  work  two  or  three 
hours  per  day  without  compensation,  however 
trifiing  the  service  rendered  may  seem.  The 
moment  the  first  blow  is  struck  their  time  be- 
gins. The  same  rule  should  applj^  to  farm 
hands.  From  the  time  of  taking  an  implement 
in  handy  their  day  should  begin. 

The  advantages  which  mechanics  now  enjoy 
over  farmers,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  scar- 
city and  poor  quality  of  farm  help,  and  one 
great  reason  why  famers'  sons  are  so  eager 
to  leave  their  homes  and  their  fathers'  occu- 
pation. Farmers  have  something  to  do  to 
reach  the  g^round  now  attained  by  mechanics. 
Every  device  which  inventive  genius  can  sug- 
gest to  lighten  the  wear  and  tear  of  human 
muscle  should  be  adopted.  The  days  should 
be  shortened  as  much  as  possible.  But,  oh, 
this  is  a  difficult  part  of  the  problem.  It  will 
require  a  long  time  to  bring  about  that  har- 
mony and  concerted  action  we  see  among 
mechanics.  If  many  plans  have  been  proposed 
and  failed,  let  us  not  despair,  ior  perhaps 
Congress  can,  at  a  single  act,  settle  this  ques- 
tion and  give  the  desired  relief,  since  it  has 
recently  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  for  a  large 
class  of  our  dtizens,  and  by  a  stroke  of  the 
executive  pen  decreed  that  they  shall  receive 
the  same  wages  as  when  they  wrought  ten 
hours. 

O,  ye  l^slators,  when  ye  come  to  our  au- 
tumnal fairs  to  look  upon  your  constituency 
and  talk  about  the  pleasures  of  rural  life,  the 
wonderful  developments  of  our  country,  the 
great  importance  of  an  honest  and  intelligent 
yeomaniy  to  a  nation's  welfare,  and  excite  our 
vanity  generally,  tell  us  something  new !  Ex- 
plain this  labor  question,  if  you  please,  and 
say  why  one  class  of  our  citizens  should  work 
omy  eight  hours  and  still  receive  the  same 
wages  as  those  who  labor  ten  upon  the  same 
kind  of  wcMrk ;  and  show  us  farmers  how  we 
can  aceomplish  as  much  for  ourselves,  our 
fiunilies  and  our  countiy  in  a  short  day's  la- 
bor as  in  a  long  one ;  or,  in  other  word's,  how 
to  manage  our  famis  on  the  short  time  move- 
ment. £  not  equality  of  rights  the  acknowl- 
edg^ed  main  sprins  in  legislation?  and  we 
desire  to  share  equuly  in  the  toils  and  rewards 
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of  labor,  as  well  as  enjoy  equal  rights  in  poli- 
tics and  religion.  N.  s.  T. 
Xatrr«ftce,  Mass,  9  ^vg.  20,  1869. 

Remabxs. — So  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  rales  in  force  at  factories  and  shops, 
the  '^preparing  for  work^^  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  day^s  work,  and  the  "cleaning  up, 
washing,  &c.,"  at  its  dose,  spoken  of  by  onr 
correspondent  as  occupying  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  are  not  done  in  ** working 
hours,^^  but  before  or  after  the  striking  of  the 
bell,  or  the  blowing  of  the  whistle,  whidi 
marks  the  beginning  and  ending  of  working 
time. 

jn>r  the  Nev  Bngknd  JPktrmer» 
WSBAT  BAIBINa. 
Reply  to  "  John**— Sod  Groond—Ploaghiog  la  Mmnre- 
Leaehing  and  EvftponUon— High  Onltnre. 

Tour  excellent  correspondent  "John,^^ — 
who  doubtless  has  a  surname  which  many,  o' 
us  would  like  to  know,  asks  the  question 
*'sod  land  is  g^ood  for  spring  wheat?" 

My  answer  is  briefly  this.  No  time  mustbe 
lost  for  the  spring  crop.  Hence  :KOur  ''early 
com  land"  will  luive  but  an  insignificant  sreen 
sward  to  plough  in  seasonable  for  the  wheat, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  ploughed  in 
deep  late  this  fall,  when  in  full  vegetation. 
Few  of  the  cases  from  decomposition  will  be 
lost  before  the  ground  freezes.  The  ireeze 
and  thaw  of  winter  mellows  the  furrows  for 
shaUow  re-ploughing  in  the  spring.  Then  use 
Stetson's  harrow  (the  best  grain  coverer  ^et 
discovered)  for  putting  in  your  fertilizer  with 
the  grain,  two  or  more  inches  deep.  Then 
roll,  and  I  think  your  chances  are  good. 

Harrowing  in  grain  and  half  plou^hin^;  land, 
are  prominent  defiects  in  the  cultivatioii  of 
wheat  and  other  spring  crops.  The  culinary 
garden  is  finelypulvenzed  and  highly  manured 
—for  what?  To  make  the  vegetable  gromh 
healthy  and  Urge.  If  you  desire  long  parsnips, 
carrots,  beets,  &c.,you  spade  or {^ough  deep. 
I  believe  this  is  the  true  principle,  in  field  cul- 
ture. I  would  rather  bury  my  green  manure 
six  to  eight  inches  deep  tlumhaveittwo  inches 
under  the  surface  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the 
hot  sun  and  the  drying  winds.  I  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  dieory  of  "leaching^^  and 
believe  in  the  evaporation  and  exhalation  of 
the  gases  from  the  surface.  As  they  permeate 
the  soil,  or  rise  to  its  surface  they  nourish  the 
loots  of  the  vegetable.  I  endorse  John's  old 
farmer  of  ninety,  who  "ploughs  in  his  ma- 
nure." 

I  will  briefly  give  a  few  facts,  though  I  bo- 
lieve  that  each  one  matt  study  and  experiment 
for  himself,  and  if  we  blunder  on  better  re- 
sults than  those  obtained  from  the  teachings  o 
the  books  or  of  ''sdence,"  let  us  bold  faat 
to  that  which  we  find  beat. 


The  past  summer,  I  planted  a  small  piece  of 
com  on  old  land  which  was  very  mellow,  spad- 
ing in  manure.  Another  piece  adjoining  was 
a  stiflT  soil  and  the  grass  six  to  eight  inches 
high.  This  was  spaded  down  deep,  with  no 
other  fertilizer  than  the  sod.  The  old  patch 
promised  best  early  in  the  season,  but  when 
severe  drought  came,  the  grass  plot  stood  it 
best  and  produced  the  best  com ;  the  result, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
deeply  buried  vegetable  matter,  the  heat  and 
fertilizing  properties  of  which  tended  to  the 
surface.  1  also  planted  Hubbard  squashes, 
using  a  weak  compost  of  hen  manure  in  the 
hill.  Then  by  way  of  experiment  I  dug  a 
deep  hole  and  put  m  clear  hen  manure  and 
covered  it  six  inches  with  soil,  in  which  I  put 
a  single  plant.  This  single  vine  produced 
more  erowth  of  stalk  and  more  squashes  than 
six  other  vines,  and  withstood  the  drought 
much  better.  The  asoendinir  gases  did  the 
work,  whereas  if  the  roots  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  manure,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most instant  death  to  the  plant 

The  largest  crop  of  winter  wheat — ^forty*  six 
bushels  to  the  acre— ever  raised  in  Massachu- 
setts was  on  old  pastore  land,  six  miles  from 
Boston.  Pig  manure  was  ploughed  in.  A 
portion  of  it  lodged  in  a  thunder  stomi,  or  the 
ykXd  would  have  been  over  fifty  bushels  per 
acre. 

How  often,  when  manured  in  the  hiU,  does 
com  stand  stunted  and  yellow  tiU  the  roots  get 
away  from  the  heating  manure,  and  then  it 
begms  to  grow  green  and  rank.  How  much 
larger  the  crop,  if  this  manure  had  been 
spread  where  all  the  roots,  which  are  almost 
innumerable,  could  have  caught  up  its  enrich- 
ing gases  which  make  the  *'bfiide  and  the  ear.** 
Tky  an  acre  ploughed  in  with  green  manure 
and  an  acre  ovnged  out  in  the  hul,  with  equal 
quantities.  Then  another  experiment  may  be 
worth  trying.  Put,  say,  thirty  cartloads  on 
three  acres,  in  the  hill.  Then  spread  and 
plough  in  thirty  cartloads  on  oiis  acre,  and  see 
which  will  produce  the  most  com ;  counting 
the  cost  of  the  hours*  and  days*  labor  from  the 
plough  to  the  com  crib,  and  note  the  result. 
The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  grasses 
and  all  other  farm  crops.  H.  Peon. 

Yonhers,  N.  F.,  S^^.  20,  1869. 


WHBAT  AVTBB  OLOVIBJEL 
In  some  strictures  on  the  remark  made  by 
Dr.  Yoelker,  the  great  agricultural  chemist  of 
England,  that  "the  very  best  manure  for  wheat 
is  a  good  crop  of  dover,**  Mr.  W.  R.  Carter, 
in  a  dWMpnnifiition  to  the  CaiMida  Farmer 
sayi: — 

Clover  it  an  excellent  preparer  of  the  ground 
for  wheat.  From  remote  agea  the  farmers  in 
the  sonth  of  England  have  sown  their  wheat  m 
the  antiimn  on  their  clover  leys.    But  it  ia 
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onlj  in  the  south  of  England  that  wheat  sac- 
ceeds  after  clover.  In  the  north  of  England 
it  fails.  In  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  all  north- 
em  counties,  the  fanner  takes  oats  after  clo- 
ver. &Ir  James  Graham  many  years  ago  tried 
to  introduce  the  south  of  England  plan  on  his 
Cumberland  estates.  He  offered  great  induce- 
ments to  his  tenants.  They  sowed  their  win- 
ter wheat  on  their  clover  leys,  and  were  half 
ruined  by  the  unfortunate  results. 

As  I  have  said,  under  some  circumstances 
wheat  after  clover  fails,  and  even  in  the  south 
it  i  only  on  the  light  sandy  soils  that  clover 
beats  iarm-yard  dung.  If  that  dung  were 
rotten  and  solid  it  would  beat  the  clover  on 
the  lieht  lands  too.  To  grow  wheat  at  all  on 
those  lands  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  land  compact.  A  heavy,  bevelled  iron 
wheel  follows  the  plough  and  compresses  the 
furrow,  forming  a  harcUbottomed  drill  for  the 
seed.  If  farm-yard  dung,  in  the  condition  it 
is  in  when  generally  used  by  farmers,  were 
ploughed  into  the  li^t  land,  the  '^presser," 
as  it  18  called,  would  nave  little  effect,  and  the 
crop  would  be  lost.  On  land  of  a  ^loderalie 
consistency,  good  heavy  loam,  the  farm-yard 
dung  would  produce  a  much  better  crop  than 
idover.  And  then  all  good  farmers  in  the 
south  of  England  top-dress  their  wheat.  Some 
use  guano,  some  soot — ^any  ammoniacal  dress- 
ing. 

AIiSIKB  OLOVBB. 
This  new  variety  of  clover  is  attracting 
much  attention  from  the  West  and  in  Canada, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
forage  plants.  We  hope  it  will  be  tested  by 
some  of  our  enterprising  farmers  on  the  soil  of 
N«w  England.  We  copy  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  clover  from  the  Prairie  Far- 
•met: — 

AboQt-two  miles  from  St.  Charles,  is  a  field 
of  some  seven  acres  of  Alsike  or  Swedish  olo- 
ver,  trifoHum  hybridum.  This  variety  of 
clover  was  disseminated  throughout  the  West, 
in  a  small  way  by  the  Patent  Office,  some 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  believed  that  but  little  or 
nothing  remains  of  the  product  of  the  seeds 
that  were  then  distributed.  The  seed  with 
which  this  field  was  sowed,  was  imported 
by  Mr.  M.  M.  Baldridge,  last  year.  His 
principal  design  in  introducing  this  new  vari- 
ety of  clover,  was  to  furnish  a  material  for 
bee  food,  that  would  be  plentiful  at  a  time 
when  other  flowers  were  scarce.  He  has  since 
become  convinced,  that  the  new  plant  has 
other  daims  than  that  of  a  producer  of  honey ; 
that  it  will  furnish  abundant  forage  for  cattle 
as  well  as  food  for  bees. 

This  clover,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  hybrid 
of  the  ordinary  red  and  wmte  clover ;  and 
while  it  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
both  of  these,  it  has  some  peculiarities  that 


belong  to  neither  of  them.  Its  roots  are  fi- 
brous, and  of  unusual  length,  which  would 
seem  to  insure  its  hardiness  and  its  ability  to 
withstand  drought.  This  abundance  of  root 
growth  would  also  show  that  it  will  prove  a 
very  valuable  fertilizer  for  worn-out  fields, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  desirable  crop  to  precede 
wheat.  The  stalks  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  red  clover,  and  do  not  turn  dark  to 
the  same  extent  when  the  plant  has  matared. 
The  folia^  is  also  much  more  abundant,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  blossoms.  The  flow- 
ers are  very  beautiful,  of  larger  size  than 
those  of  the  white  clover,  of  pinkish  color, 
and  are  verv  fragrant;  they  also  continue 
longer  than  those  of  either  varietv  of  the  clo- 
ver that  is  common  with  us.  In  England,  they 
are  at  pains  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  fra- 
grant plants  in  the  hay,  to  impart  to  it  an 
agreeable  scent.  A  small  proportion  of  this 
clover  grown  among  Timothy  and  red  top 
would  on  this  account,  we  think,  be  very  de- 
sirable. 

It  is  said  to  be  more  abundant  in  seeds  than 
either  of  the  other  varieties  of  clover,  and, 
unlike  red  clover,  matures  its  seeds  from  Ae 
first  set  of  blossoms.  When  we  visited  the 
field  it  was  past  the  season  of  full  blossoming, 
but  the  leaves  were  still  green  and  the  stalss 
showed  no  signs  of  blackening.  Only  four 
pounds  of  seed  were  sown  to  the  acre,  but  the 
stalks  were  sufficiently  thick,  and  we  should 
judge  the  yield  of  hay  would  be  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  tons  to  the  acre.  This  clover 
has  proved  to  be  very  valuable  for  furnishing 
honey ;  the  bees  coming  to  it  in  great  swarms 
from  St.  Charles,  throughout  the  period  the 
clover  remained  in  blossom.  Mr.  Baldridge 
has  been  so  well  pleased  with  this  new  clover, 
that  this  year  he  has  sown  over  fifty  acres  of  it. 

Remarks. — We  notice  in  the  Prairie  Far^ 
mer  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Thomas  of  Brookline 
Couil^y,  sent  to  the  office  of  that  paper  a  stalk 
of  Alsike  clover  seven  feet  and  one  inch  high, 
and  says  he  could  send  a  ton  as  nice  and  as 
large. 

Feeding  "Whbt  to  Milch  Cows.— After  hav- 
ing bad  considerable  eicperience  in  feeding  whey 
to  milch  cows,  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  says  in  the  Rtt- 
ral  New  Torktr  that  he  regards  it  as  very  objec- 
tionable, lo  the  first  place  the  natritive  valao  of 
whey,  of  which  over  ninety-three  parts  in  a  hun- 
dred are  water,  is  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is  very  liable  to  make  them  scour.  Like  dis- 
tillers* slops  it  increases  the  quantity  of  miik,  but 
decreases  its  quali^.  In  hot  weather  the  milk 
from  cows  fed  with  whey  soon  sours ;  and  some- 
times will  show  a  decidedly  acid  condition  as  soon 
as  drawn,  if  tested  with  litmus  paper.  Such  mlik 
soon  becomes  perceptibly  sour  to  the  taste  and 
passes  rapidly  into  pntrefhcttve  fomentation. 
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XZTBACTB  AND  BBPTiTWB. 


BBBDINO  LAKD  IH  THB  PALL. 

I  shoold  like  to  inqnire  throagh  the  Fabmsr,  if 
it  is  a  good  time  to  seed  land  to  grass  in  the  Ml  ? 
I  haye  aboat  one  acre,  part  of  which  is  too  wet  to 
seed  in  the  spring.  Woald  it  be  likely  to  winter- 
kill to  seed  it  in  the  fall  ?  Also,  what  would  be 
the  best  kind  of  seed  to  sow  ?  I  have  seen  a  mix- 
ture of  red-top,  timothy  and  clorer  recommended 
for  snch  land,  but  neyer  have  known  the  red-top 
sown  in  this  Ticfaiitv.    Com  large  enongh  to  boil ! 

Cabot,  Vt,  Sept,  2, 1869.         S.  B.  Blodobtt. 

Bbmabxb.— It  is  good  hasbandry  to  seed  land 
to  grass  in  the  latter  days  of  summer,  or  the  early 
days  in  autum.  It  is  a  little  too  late  now.  If  the 
grass  does  not  root  and  get  a  Ikir  hold  of  the  soil, 
it  is  quite  likely  to  be  started  out  by  Arost  and  be 
winterkilled;  yet  we  have  known  good  farmers 
to  sow  clover  seed  Just  before  the  ground  froze  up. 

A  good  plan  would  be  to  prepare  the  land  this 
fkll  by  thorough  ploughing,  pulverising  and  level- 
ling, and  sow  eight  quarts  of  timothy  seed,  one 
bushel  of  red-top,  and  six  to  ten  pounds  of  clover 
seed.  Just  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  snrihce  can 
be  properly  harrowed.  If  the  land  is  moist  and 
rich,  you  will  probably  get  a  stout  crop  the  first 
season.  Some,  however,  object  to  sowing  clover 
seed  early  in  the  spring,  believing  that  the  frost 
kills  the  young  plants,  and  prefer  to  delay  till 
danger  of  frost  has  passed.  Bat  by  so  doing  we 
are  liable  to  injury  from  droughts,  which  often 
succeed  our  spring  rains.  We  solicit  the  opinion 
of  farmers  as  to  the  best  time  for  sowing  clover 
seed* 

]ru]>-DAUBBB  WASPS. — Pehpmut  htnatus, 

I  send  vou  a  specimen  of  "homes  without 
hands,"  which  is  quite  unlike  anything  I  have 
ever  before  seen.  Two  of  these  singular  domicils 
were  looUed  on  the  walls  of  the  house  this  season , 
and  I  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of  mud  wasps. 
Ooe  of  the  nests,  however,  fell  a  few  days  since, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  colonized  by  spiders. 
A  worm  of  a  whitish  color  and  not  quite  an  inch 
in  length,  was  found  among  the  debris,  and  like 
the  spiders,  exhibited  but  little  vitality.  WisBing 
to  learn  something  of  the  habits  of  these  little  in- 
sects, I  send  you  the  remaining  house  and  its  in- 
mates, and  perhaps  the  transportation  may  be  to 
them  as  great  an  event  as  the  recent  removal  of 
the  Hotel  Felham,  in  your  city,  was  to  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof.  Mattib. 

Marlboro',  Mass.,  Sept,,  1869. 

Bbmabks.— "And  now  we  approach  a  great 
mystery,"  says  Dr.  Walsh,  in  an  article  on  wasps, 
as  he  commences  a  description  of  this  species. 
He  had  been  describing  the  various  Digger  Wasps 
— see  Ameriean  ErUomologiat,  Vol.  I.,  page  122— 
which  dig  holes  in  the  ground  for  thel^  nests,  and 
then  remarks  that  some  naturalists,  not  being 
aware  of  the  habits  of  the  Mud-daubers,  have  ad- 
vanced the  erroneous  opinion  that  it  is  only  among 
the  bees  and  true  wasps  that  we  find  the  habit  of 
constructing  nests  with  materials  brought  from  a 
distance.  This  the  mud-daubers  do.  Tet  not- 
withstanding this  peculiarity  he  classes  them  with 
the  digger  wasps,  as  the  dilftrences  between  the 


daubers  and  diggers  are  not  regarded  as  sufllcient  to 
justify  distinct  classification.  Instead  of  exca- 
vating the  earth  for  its  nest,  the  mud-dauber 
gathers  the  materials  for  its  construction  from  the 
neighborhood  of  wells  and  other  places  where 
water  is  habitually  slopped  upon  clayey  ground, 
and  plasters  them  on  the  interior  of  buildings  or 
other  sheltered  spots.  These  nests  are  composed 
of  one  or  more  layers  or  tiers  of  clay  tubes  ar- 
ranged side  by  side  and  end  to  end.  Here  are  the 
houses  of  the  future  oiEtpring  of  the  mother  wasp, 
which  she  is  never  to  behold,  but  for  which  she 
provides  with  a  wonderful  instinct.  How  she  pro- 
ceeds to  carry  out  her  purpose  is  told  by  Dr. 
Walsh,  who,  In  describing  the  general  habits  of 
this  class  of  wasps,  says:— 

Flying  forth  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  and 
eagerly  scanning  the  nidden  recesses  of  the  most 
tangled  herbafte,  the  female  wasp,— and  we  are  al- 
most ashamed  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  female 
that  works,  the  male  oeing  an  idle  gentleman  who 
occupies  his  time  entirely  in  sipping  honey  and 
gallanting  the  ladles,— soon  discovers  a  specimen 
of  the  particular  kind  or  kinds  of  insect  or  spider, 
which  it  is  the  habit  of  the  species  to  whicn  she 
belongs  to  select.  Seizing  it  and  pricking  it  with 
her  sting  just  sufficiently  to  paralyse  it  forever, 
but  not  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  life,  she  then  flies  off 
with  it  in  triumph  to  the  already  constructed  nest, 
and  returns  for  additional  specimens,  till  she  has 
accumulated  a  sufficient  supply  of  meat  to  feed 
one  of  her  own  larvss  to  maturity.  She  next  de- 
posits a  single  egg  among  the  still  living  but  par- 
alyzed animals  that  she  has  collected»  seals  up  the 
month  of  her  nest  or  cell,  usually  with  earth  or 
tempered  clay  or  fragments  of  wood,  and  is  off 
once  more  to  build  and  provision  new  nests  and 
repeat  the  same  process  over  and  over  again,  until 
her  stock  of  eggs  is  exhausted.  The  larvie  that 
afterwards  hatch  out  from  these  eggs  are  in  every 
case  soft,  legless,  whitish  maggots,  with  a  some- 
what homy  head  and  a  strong  pair  of  jaws,  but 
no  other  weapons  whatever,  whether  oQensive  or 
deftosive.  Tet»  strange  to  relate,  they  live  at 
their  ease  among  the  prey  collected  for  them  by 
maternal  forethought ;  and  this  prey  is  often  a  lot 
of  bees  that,  if  in  full  vigor  would  sting  them  to 
death  in  a  moment,  or  a  mass  of  ravenous  spiders 
that,  but  for  the  fatal  poison  infiised  into  their 
vitals,  would  like  no  better  sport  than  to  gobble 
them  up  at  a  single  mouthftaL 

"fiat,"  it  will  be  asked,  "why  this  unnecessary 
cruelty  ?  Why  not  at  once  sting  the  poor  bees,  or 
caterpillars,  or  spiders  to  death,  and  put  them  out 
of  thehr  misery  ?"  The  answer  is,  that  the  lar- 
viD  of  these  wasps  live  several  weeks  before  they 
are  fhll-fed  and  ready  to  form  their  cocoons ;  that 
during  all  this  period  they  require  flresh  meat; 
that  the  time  of  the  year  when  these  operations 
take  place  is  daring  the  heats  of  the  summer;  and 
that,  throughout  that  season,  insects  or  spiders 
that  were  stung  to  death  would  patrlfy  and  be- 
come unfit  for  food  in  a  single  week.  There  are 
seldom  any  mistakes  in  Nature.  The  Power  that 
created  the  wasp  knew  what  kind  of  food  its  larva 
required;  and— whether  by  direct  or  indirect 
means  it  matters  not— He  has  so  organized  the 
mother-insect,  that  she  is  enabled  and  impelled  to 
provide  for  her  offiiprlng  the  right  kind  of^Tood,  in 
the  right  quantity,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  place.  With  a  va^t  apparatus  of  steam-boil- 
ers and  hermetically  sealed  cans,  man  has  at 
length  succeeded  in  preserving  meat,  f^sh  and 
untainted,  for  an  indefinite  time.  With  nothing 
but  her  good  sharp  stiog  and  her  little  bag  of  po£ 
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son  attactied  to  It,  the  female  wasp,  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  has  been  doing  the  very 
same  thing  in  its  own  department  of  life.  Tet, 
becanse  the  animal  is  comparatively  a  small  one, 
wetoverldok  and  despise  the  beaaty  and  simplicity 
of  the  process  by  which  it  works.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, this  process  is  just  as  wonderfully  ingenions, 
as  if  a  ship-owner  had  the  power  of  provisioning 
his  ship  with  livlDg  bheep  and  living  oxen,  man- 
ipulated in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be 
packed  in  the  ship's  hold  like  so  many  hogsheads; 
that  they  should  require  no  food  or  attendance 
there,  and  neither  kick  nor  struggle,  nor  bellow 
nor  bleat,  but  lie  perfectly  stlil;  and  yet  that, 
whenever  wanted  for  food,  they  could  be  hauled 
up  out  of  the  ship's  hold  and  converted  at  pleas- 
ure into  good  fresh.  Juicy  beef  and  mutton. 

In  some  cases,  a  single  caterpillar,  or  spider, 
forms  sufficient  food  for  a  single  larva;  and  then 
the  nest  is  provisioned  with  only  a  single  Individ- 
ual. In  other  cases,  as  with  several  species  of 
wood  wa^ps,  that  bore  nests  for  themselves  in 
timber,  and  provision  them  with  plant-lice;  nearly 
a  hundred  individuals  are  stored  up  for  a  single 
larva.  The  more  usual  number  is  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen.  In  no  known  case  does  any 
digger  wasp  attempt  to  rear  more  than  a  single 
larva  In  a  single  nest.  As  already  hinted,  each 
species  of  digger  wa^p  usually  selects  a  particular 
species,  or,  at  all  events  a  particular  group,  either 
of  Insects,  or  of  spiders,  as  food  for  Its  young; 
but  there  are  several  exceptions  to  this  rule,  owing, 
no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  occasional  inability  of  the 
mother  Insects  to  procure  the  appropriate  kind  of 
food  in  sufficient  quantities.  Some  provision  their 
nests  with  grasshoppers,  some  with  cockroaches, 
some  with  snout  beetles  of  various  kinds,  some 
with  ants,  bees,  and  In  Europe  even  with  honey- 
bees; a  few  with  different  kinds  of  bugs,  frog- 
spittle  insects,  and  plant-lice;  a  great  number  of 
them  with  various  kinds  of  two-winged  flies,  and 
a  still  greater  number,  perhaps,  with  the  larvae  of 
various  moUis ;  and,  besides  aU  these,  many  dis- 
tinct species,  belongmg  to  widely  distinct  genera, 
prey  upsn  spiders. 

WHBAT  TUBMBD  TO  CHE88. 

I  notice  in  your  last  issue  an  item  fh>m  the  Dixie 
Farmer^  concerning  the  changing  of  wheat  to 
chess.  We  all  know  how  often  this  theory  has 
been  broached  and  how  strongly  defended  or  at- 
tacked, and  while  myself  an  unbeliever  In  any 
such  transmutation,  I  desire  to  give  yon  an  in- 
stance reported  to  me  on  good  authority,— by  an 
eye  witness,— and  will  leave  yon  and  your  readers 
to  explain  the  matter  if  you  can. 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  P.  H.  Strong,  of  rom- 
fret,  Vt.,  sowed  a  piece  of  mowing  ground,  rather 
moist  soil,  near  his  bam,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
acre,  with  winter  wheat,  as  nice  seed  as  could  be 
obtained,  and  not  a  particle  of  chess  to  be  found 
in  it.  The  following  spring,  to  all  appearance,  the 
wheat  wa9  in  good  condition,  seemingly  not  win- 
ter killed  in  the  least.  During  June,  passers-by 
commented  frequently  on  its  flourishing  appear- 
ance—stout, thrifty,  and  promising  at  least  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  heading  out,  the  whole 
piece  woe  cheee;  hardly  a  head  of  wheat  in  the 
^eld  I  He  cut  it  fbr  fodder.  My  informant  saw 
the  straw  in  the  bam  after  cutting,  and  it  was  as 
stout  as  any  wheat  straw  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
apparently  identical  in  appearance. 

Now  the  question  arises.  Where  did  the  chess 
come  from,  or  what  became  of  the  wheat  ?  And 
another  qnerv :  Has  any  one  ever  seen  chess  in 
spring  wheat  r 

Now,  Mr.  Bditor.  will  yon  tell  ns  whether  chess 
Is  anything  more  than  imperfect  wheat?  Will 
chess  groir  when  planted,  or  is  jt  like  the  mnle,  in- 


capable of  propagating  its  kind  ?  I  do  not  wish 
to  start  a  controversy,  but  I  know  there  are  many 
farmers  who  thoroughly  believe  in  the  change  or 
degeneration  of  wheat  to  what  is  called  chess,  and 
yon  may  convince  them  possibly  of  their  error. 
Thetford,  Vt.,  Sqpt,,  1869.  s. 

CITLTIVATTON  OF  THE  CBANBEH&T. 

It  seems  singular  that  this  fruit  is  so  little  cultl- 
vated,  when  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  made  so 
profitable  to  those  who  will  engage  in  it.  When 
you  can  get  from  910  to  925  per  barrel  for  the 
trait,  what  Is  there  that  will  pay  so  well  about  the 
farm  ?  I  see  large  pieces  of  land  on  many  f^irms, 
now  lying  worthless  to  their  owners,  which  would 
bring  them  almost  fortunes  in  a  few  years  if  they 
were  got  into  good  cranberrv  meadows. 

Mods  of  cvLTiVATioN.^The  swamp  or  meadow 
should  be  thoroughly  drained,  the  surface  soil 
taken  off  from  six  incmes  to  one  foot  deep,  being 
sure  to  take  all  the  grass,  and  weed  roots  out,  as 
the  vines  will  do  nothing  If  they  are  suffered  to 
grow  with  them ;  then  sand  should  be  carted  on 
about  six  inches  deep— coarse,  yellow  sand  is  the 
best;  when  this  cannot  be  obtained  gravel  will  do. 
The  vines  should  then  be  set  from  one  to  two  feet 
apsrt,  justasyou  like,  in  small  bunches ;  the  nearer 
they  are  set  the  sooner  they  will  cover  the  ground. 
Build  a  dam  so  as  to  flow  th^m  in  the  fall.  Keep 
the  water  on  all  winter,  and  till  about  the  middle 
of  May.  They  will  begin  to  fruit  the  second  year, 
and  will  increase  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when 
they  should  be  reset.  They  frequently  produce, 
in  good  locations,  from  fbur  to  six  bushels  per 
rod.  Vines  can  be  obtained  in  this  nelght>orhood 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Gno.  M.  wonson. 

BoMt  Ghuoetter,  JTom.,  Sept.  16, 1809. 


NATnm  OATS. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Peck,  of  Benson,  Yt.,  has  left  with  as 
a  stool  of  forty-two  stalks  from  one  kernel,  whidi 
came  up  in  a  potato  field  on  the  farm  of  Elliott  £. 
Smith  of  that  town,  from  seed  probably  dropped 
in  the  manure.  He  was  not  able  to  give  the  num- 
ber of  grains,  as  the  hens  harvested  the  crop  and 
neglected  to  keep  a  record.  It  shows,  however, 
that  under  favorable  circumstances  onr  ordinary 
oat  is  not  far  behind  the  crack  varieties. 


TOP  DRBSsnro. 

Last  year  I  had  a  piece  of  grass  land  that  fbr 
two  years  had  borne  but  very  little,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  plough  it  and  cultivate  it  a  year  or  two. 
Early  in  the  fall  I  gave  it  a  good  coat  of  manure, 
intending  to  plough  it  under  at  once ;  but  being 
delayed  a  little,  I  found  the  grass  started  finely, 
and,  with  the  advice  of  a  neighbor  who  watchM 
it  closely,  I  concluded  to  leave  it  and  see  what 
would  be  the  result  upon  the  crop.  Last  spring 
the  grass  started  and  grew  finely,  and  I  cut  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay,  of  the  first  quality.  A  strip  on  one 
side  of  the  piece  was  not  manured,  and  the  hay 
was  much  lighter;  but  a  good  second  crop  of 
clover  has  sprung  up  on  it,  while  on  the  manured 
nut,  scarcely  any  clover  appears.  Why  is  this  i 
The  grass  on  both  parts  was  alike  last  year.  If  I 
can  obtain  manure,  I  intend  to  give  it  another 
dressing  this  year. 


I  have  a  Concord  vine  that  has  borne  a  few 
grapes  several  yean.  I  have  cut  the  vines  back  to 
two  eyes,  every  fall,  until  last  year,  when  thinking 
I  could  obtain  more  fruit  by  leaving  more  vhie,  I 
left  them  three  or  four  feet  long.  This  year  it 
hangs  fttU  of  grapes,  bnt  the  wet  and  cold  weather 
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has  retarded  their  growth.  They  are  small  and 
later  than  usnal.  I  tear  they  will  not  ripen.  We 
had  frost  In  low  places  the  7tb,  9th,  and  3 1st  of 
last  month,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  of  this,  bnt  I 
think  no  dama^^e  was  done.  G&amitb. 

Bloom/leld,  C.  W,,  9th  mo.^  1869. 


BARKEN  APPLE  TRSBa. 

I  have  an  apple  tree  which  blossoms  fall  every 
year,  but  never  bears  any  apples.  Can  yon  inform 
nic  of  an\  thing  I  can  do  to  the  tree  to  make  it 
bear  ?    My  land  is  a  light  plain  land. 

Xotth  Orange,  VL,  1869.  F.  G.  Holdek. 

Rem AB.K8. — About  two  years  ago  we  published 
a  statement  by  a  Wardsboro',  Vt.,  farmer,  who 
accomplished  thia  object  by  taking  a  ring  of  bark 
2\  inches  wide  from  a  limb  of  a  barren  tree,  when 
it  was  in  blossom.  In  a  communication  Just  re- 
ceived the  writer,  who  styled  himself ''An  apology 
for  a  Farmer,"  says :  «That  limb  retained  its  vitality 
through  the  season,  and  the  apples  remained  on  it 
until  harvest  time,  when  it  died.  Last  year  I  rung 
two  limbs  on  the  same  tree,  taking  only  about  \  of 
an  inch  in  width  of  bark,  entirely  around  the 
limbs,  with  the  same  result  as  to  their  fmltfulness. 
These  two  limbs  bore  more  apples  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  tree.  During  the  season  the  bark 
formed  a  connection,  and  those  limbs  are  thrifty 
this  year.  This  should  be  done  when  the  tree  is 
in  full  blossom.  Some  recommend  splittlog  the 
bark  of  the  tree  In  several  places ;  but  so  far  as  I 
have  tried  it  is  not  so  beneficial  as  ringing.  Prun- 
ing apple  trees  is  too  much  neglected.  I  pruned 
a  tree  last  winter  which  had  borne  but  very  few 
apples  for  several  years,  which  now  has  a  larger 
quantity  than  formerly.  Again,  the  land  Is  not 
kept  rich  enough  in  orchards.  It  should  be  kept 
in  as  high  a  state  of  cultivation  as  Is  required  for 
com  or  even  squashes.  The  grass,  also,  should 
be  kept  away  fh>m  the  trees,  and  the  ground  made 
light.  Many  set  their  trees  too  close  together; 
forty  feet  apart  is  plenty  close  enough,  in  my 
opinion." 

A  very  successful  fruit  raiser  near  Boston,  in 
addition  to  such  cultivation  of  his  orchard  as  en- 
ables  him  to  raise  squashes  between  the  rows,  puts 
coarse  meadow  hay  around  the  trees,  as  a  mulch, 
which  remains  during  the  hot,  growing  season.  A 
load  or  two  of  muck  might  benefit  your  tree. 
When  the  country  was  new,  fruit  grew  almost 
spontaneously ;  now  it  must  be  etiUivaUd,  as  other 
crops  are  cultivated  and  tended,  especially  if  the 
trees  are  set  on  "light  plain  land." 


THE  creeping  clotbr.— TW/o&'tMi  Procttmbeiu. 

I  send  you  enclosed  some  seeds  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  Fpecles  of  clover.  It  runs  like  a  vine,  has 
yellow  blossoms  and  a  leaf  like  clover. 

Ton  may  be  fdmiliar  with  this  species,  bnt  as  it 
Is  new  to  me,  I  send  it  for  your  inspection. 

It  grows  in  our  factory  yard,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  seed  must  have  come  in  the  wool  re- 
ceived. Tuos.  Talbot. 

Luweil,  Mass.,  Aug.  23, 1869. 

Rbmakkb.— This  is  a  beautlAil  little  plant,  and 
besides  the  botanical  name  given  above,  is  called 


yeUow  clover,  as  it  has  a  yellow  blossom ;  or  TH* 
foil,  because  the  leaf  branches  into  three  parts, 
and  nearly  representing  a  circle. 

We  found  this  clover  in  the  wheat  fields,  and 
some  other  places,  in  Addison  Connty,  Yt.,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  new 
comer.  The  people  had  given  it  the  appropriate 
name  of  creeping  clover,  on  account  of  its  vine-like* 
appearance.  We  have  never  seen  it  until  this  sea- 
son, nor  had  the  people  there.  It  is  also  new  to 
our  correspondent.  Wood,  in  his  work  on  Botany, 
says  this  plant  is  indigenous  firom  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Virginia.  Where  has  It  been  that  so  many 
persons  have  not  seen  it  ?  What  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  or  atmosphere  has  made  it  active 
now  ?    Who  can  tell  ? 


GRAB  APPLB8. 

I  send  you,  by  express,  half  a  bushel,  comprising 
a  fe^  of  the  varieties  of  my  Crab  Apples.  The 
fruit  this  year  is  not  of  usual  size.  I  put  in  a 
cluster  of  the  Rose  of  Stanstead,  twenty-two  in 
number,  which  I  hope  will  arrive  in  good  ^rder, 
that  yon  may  see  how  beautifully  they  grow.  I 
have  similar  clusters  of  from  ten  to  sixtv  apples. 
A  few  of  the  thirty  varieties  that  I  have  are 
wrapped  separately,  with  name  attached.  I  have 
other  varieties  that  equal  or  excel  those  sent.  My 
rule  for  preserving  this  fhiit  is,  one  pound  of  sugar 
to  one  pound  of  apple,  boiled  until  soft. 

Derby  Centre,  Vt,  Sept,  29, 1889.   B.  Bryant. 

Remarks.— In  the  Wbeklt  Farmbr,  June  26, 
and  at  page  880  of  the  Monthly,  an  illustrated 
article  on  crab  apples  was  published.  Mr.  War- 
der, in  his  American  Pomology,  says  that  our  na* 
tive  crab, — Pyrus  eoronarta,  •— though  showing 
some  slight  tendency  to  variation,  has  never  de- 
parted from  the  strongly  marked  normal  type. 
These  specimens  we  suppose  are  of  the  Sibcnrian 
crab, — Pyrus  haeoata, — ^which  Mr.  Warder  says 
has  wonderfhlly  improved  under  culture,  and  has 
produced  some  quite  distinct  varieties.  The  Sibe- 
rian ia  adapted  to  a  northern  latitude,  and  we  had 
no  Idea  of  the  size  and  variety  of  this  iVuit  nntil 
we  saw  it  exhibited  at  the  Fair  at  Burlington  of 
the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society.  Here 
were  over  one  hundred  varieties  from  the  grounds 
of  a  siogle  exhibitor. 

Among  the  varieties  marked  by  Mr.  Bryant 
were  ''Blushing  Maid,"  weighing  three  ounces, 
"Montreal  Beauty,"  "Ladiea*  Favorite,"  "Rose  of 
Stanstead,"  &c.,  all  of  fair  apple  size.  Most  of  the 
fruit  is  nicely  colored,  and  presents  a  fine  appear- 
ance. 


OAROBT. 

We  have  a  cow  bonght  in  April,  ssid  to  have 
calved  in  January.  After  we  had  kept  her  a  short 
time,  she  began  to  give  clotted  milk,  for  about  two 
miikings  at  a  time,  once  in  two  or  three  weeka. 
On  the  evening  of  July  6, 1  found  the  right  hind 
quarter  of  her  bag  badly  caked,  milk  dirty  and 
clotted,  and  three  quarts  less  than  usual  at  night. 
Milk  continued  poor  for  four  davs.  The  milk  in 
the  other  three  quarters  appeared  as  good  as  usual. 
After  this  her  milk  was  good  for  two  months. 
September  10,  I  drew  one-half  a  teaeupfhl  of 
clotted  milk  firom  the  same  Und  quarter.    The 
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history  of  the  cow  preyioQS  to  April  is  iinlmown 

to  me.    She  is  a  good  milker,  aboat  eight  years  old. 

Mehros»,  Ma»9.,  Sept,  20, 1869.  s. 

Remarks.— Yon  have  given  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  a  disease  too  well  known  among  dairymen 
as  the  garget.  In  our  younger  days  poke  or  gar- 
get root  was  the  common  remedy.  A  bit  of  the 
.  root,  the  length  of  one's  finger  and  half  its  thick- 
ness, was  pat  into  a  potato  and  given  every  other 
morning.  A  fhtmer  in  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  told  us 
last  year  that  he  finds  a  few  messes  of  beans,  half 
a  pint  at  a  time,  once  or  twice  a  day,  a  snre  core. 
Tomatoes  have  also  proved  beneficial.  Others 
treat  a  garge^  cow  much  as  they  do  themselves 
for  a  cold— keeping  her  in  a  stable  with  a  warm 
dry  bed,  with  a  nourishing  but  light  diet  The 
doctors  recommend  doses  of  twenty  grains  of 
Iodide  of  Potash,  given  three  times  a  day  in  her 
drink.  One  ounce  makes  twenty-four  dofes  of 
this  size. 

SOUBIHO  09  POEK  BRimi. 

Will  the  Editor,  or  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmbb,  tell  me  the  cause  of  pork  brine  souring, 
and  what  will  prevent  it  ?  I  sailed  one-half  of  a 
pig  last  fall,  using  Liverpool  salt,  and  about  four 
weeks  ago  the  brine  began  to  sour.  There  is  nearly 
a  peck  of  salt  in  the  bot  om  of  the  barrel.  The 
barrel  had  been  used  before,  but  appeared  to  be 
sweet.  Some  say  it  will  sour  in  a  brown  ash  bar- 
rel? Is  taat  the  cause  i  J.  L.  M. 

/ay,  Ks.,  8epL  10, 1869. 

Rem A&xs.— It  is  the  first  instance  of  soaring  of 
brine  that  we  have  heard.  Only  one  reason  occurs 
to  us  that  should  cause  it,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
Liverpool  moU.  Packers  in  this  region  never  use 
that  salt  for  pork.  Some  years  ago  the  United 
States  Government  instituted  experiments  in  the 
nse  of  salt  for  packing  meats,  and  the  report  was 
that  Liverpool  salt  is  unfit  for  preserving  pork.  It 
will  answer  for  beef,  we  think  it  stated,  but  not  for 
pork,  as  it  is  said  to  contain  too  much  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Use  good  rock  salt,  such  as  is 
called  "coarse  fine,"  and  the  brown  ash  barrel  will 
be  harmless,  probably. 

SWAMP  MUCX  AND  STABLE   MANURE. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  tbo  columns  of  the 
Fabmee  whether  it  will  pay  to  draw  swamp  mack 
a  disrance  of  tbree  miles,  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  per 
load }    Can  draw  flicy  bushels  per  load. 

Which  would  be  the  mobt  profiuble,  the  muck 
drawn  tbat  distance,  or  stable  manure  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  load  ? 

WiUiaUm,  Vt.,  Sept.  6, 1869.  Ontx. 

Remabks.  —  If  your  statement  is  understood 
correctly,  it  is  that  the  first  cost  of  the  muck  is  ten 
cents,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  haulhig ; 
and  the  first  cost  of  the  stable  manure,  one  dollar, 
beside  expense  of  transportation.  By  way  of  re- 
ply, let  us  ask  you  a  question.  If  you  have  expe- 
rience in  the  nse  and  results  of  good  muck,  do 
you  think  that  good  stable  manure  is  worth  ten 
Umei  as  much  per  cord,  or  load,  as  good  muck, 
with  the  cost  of  three  additional  miles  to  be  added  ? 
With  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  use  of  muck 


on  various  soils,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thai  we 
should  decidedly  select  the  muck  if  It  is  of  good 
quality.  Still  as  we  should  favor  a  mixture  of  the 
muck  and  the  manure,  why  not  try  some  of  boih 
together,  say  one  cord  of  manure  to  two  or  three 
of  muck,  well  mixed ;  and  with  each  separately, 
and  benefit  the  readers  of  the  Pabmeb  by  report- 
ing (he  result  of  your  experiments. 

FOBBTELLINO    THE    CHABACTBB   07    THB    SUOAA 

SEASON. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
some  way  or  rule  by  which  I  could  tell,  in  advance, 
the  probable  vield  of  maple  sap,— whether  large 
or  small.  With  all  farmers  who  have  large  sugar 
orchards  this  would  be  an  important  item,  could  a 
rule  be  found  to  this  end ;  for  fixtures  and  help 
would  be  secured  accordingly. 

Some  winters  when  we  have  had  but  little  snow, 
and  the  ground  has  been  frosen  to  a  great  depth, 
I  have  noticed  that  in  the  spring  following,  we  had 
a  heavy  flow  of  sap,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
was  msde;  again,  I  have  noticed  that  when  we 
have  had  a  la^  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  ground 
but  little  frozen,  tne  eprtog  following  would  be  an 
excellent  sugar  season. 

Up  to  the  present,  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, in  adwmee,  the  yield.  Presuming  that  other 
sugar-makers  are  as  ignorant  upon  this  point  as 
myself,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  to  an  /ndtanruleon  this  point, 
which  I  learned  a  fiew  years  since,  and  have  since 
carefully  noticed,  and  thus  far  without  a  failure, 
in  my  locality.  The  statement  of  the  rule  or  law, 
is  this :  If  the  maple  leaves  ripen  and  turn  yellow, 
and  the  buds  perfect  themselves  so  that  the  leaves 
fifill  ofl^  naturally,  without  frost,  then  there  will  be 
a  good  flow  of  sap  the  following  spring;  but  if 
there  is  a  hard  fVost  that  kills  the  leaves,  and  tbej 
fall  off  prematnrelv,  before  the  bud  is  perfocted, 
then  we  may  look  for  a  poor  yield  of  sap.  In 
other  words,  the  flow  of  sap  will  be  more  or  less 
abundant  in  proportion  to  the  ripeness  of  the  tree 
before  frosts  the  previous  autumn.  I  invite  the 
observation  of  sugar  makers  as  to  the  correctnt 
of  this  rule  in  their  localities. 

Timothy  Wrbblxb 

Waierhury  Centre,  H.,  Sept.  25, 1869. 


XEBOSBNB  FOB  LICB  ON  OATTLB. 

The  use  of  kerosene  oil  for  the  destruction  of 
lice  on  cattle  has  been  condemned  by  some  of  the 
writers  for  the  Fabmbb.  Used  as  has  been  stated, 
it  may  Justly  be  con<lcmned,  and  every  body  caa- 
tioned  against  it.  Bat  I  have  used  ic  with  perfect 
safety  and  with  entire  success.  To  one  pint  of 
lard  oil  add  a  single  table  spoonful  of  kerosene, 
and  after  mixing  them  well  together  apply  one- 
half  of  it  to  a  common  sized  animal  with  a  sponge 
or  rag,  rubbing  It  in  well  from  head  to  tail,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  use  the  other  half  in  the  same 
way.  In  these  proportions  I  will  warrant  the 
ointment  safe  and  sure.  F.  O.  Holdbn. 

North  Orange,  Vt.,  1869. 


poot-bot  (?)  in  fio». 

Last  spring  a  farmer  in  this  vicinity  had  a  litter 
of  seven  or  eight  pigs.  When  a  week  or  two  old 
they  showed  signs  of  disease  in  their  feet  and  legs, 
which  seemed  like  the  foot  rot  in  sheep.  He  did 
nothing  for  them,  aud  they  began  to  die  off.  After 
losing  three  or  four,  his  wife  began  doctoring  them, 
using  various  kinds  of  herbs,  without  success,  till 
there  were  but  two  left.  Then  she  thought  of  tar. 
and  spreading  tar  on  pieces  of  cloth  she  wrapped 
them  on  the  pig's  feet,  and  in  a  few  days  they  be- 
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gSD  to  heal.  But  tbe  disease,  wliateTer  it  wafl, 
seemed  to  settle  on  the  lungs,  and  their  breathing 
ooald  be  beard  in  tbe  house.  Then  she  tried  other 
remedies,  among  which  was  ''Mother  Bailey's 
Soothing  Syrup  y*  but  one  pig  persisted  in  dyini; 
in  spite  of  Mother  B.  The  other  was  taken  np  for 
dead,  but  finding  life  was  not  extinct,  tbe  farmer's 
wife  gave  it  a  dose  of  * 'Condition  Powers,"  and 
perhaps  a  second  do«e,  and  the  powders  cured  the 
pig,  and  to-day  it  is  worth  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmbr  tell  ns 
what  ailed  the  pigs,  or  what  would  have  cured 
them?  F.  D. 

BerUn,  Vt,,  Sept.  22, 1869. 

SVDDBK  TAILVBB  OF  XILK. 

Allow  me  to  give  my  experience  in  a  case  simi- 
lar to  that  mentioned  by  '*£.  W.  R.,'*  in  Fabmbb 
of  Sept  25.  One  night,  eight  or  ten  yean  ago.  in 
June  or  July,  when  cows  were  giving  a  pailful  at 
a  milking,  one  of  my  cows  gave  on^^  about  one- 
half  the  usual  quantity,  and  the  next  morning 
not  more  than  two  or  three  quarts,  and  by  the 
second  morning  less  than  a  pint.  The  cow  eat  as 
well  as  ever,  and  all  that  I  could  discover  unnat- 
ural was  a  slight  discharge  of  thick  matter  firom 
the  eye,  which  formed  in  scales  at  the  comer,  and 
the  horns  were  as  cold  where  they  joined  the  head 
as  at  the  tip. 

A  neighbor  told  me  to  put  spirits  turpentine  In 
the  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  neck,  back  of  the 
head.  After  fourappUcations,  night  and  morning, 
the  horns  were  as  warm  as  natural,  and  the  cow 
gave  nearly  her  usual  quantity  of  milk.  Since 
then  I  have  tried  the  remedy,  always  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  several  times,  and  have 
found  one  or  two  applications  suflicient.  Think  I 
have  seen  it  tried  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  never 
knew  a  failure ;  still  I  do  not  know  the  cause  or 
nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  reason  why  the  tur- 
pentine produces  the  desired  effect.  Star. 

Chijtpmkhook  Spnngi,  Vi.,  Sep^,  27, 1869. 

MODB  OF  TTING  UP  OATTLB. 

I  beg  through  the  Fabmbb  to  reply  to  the  in- 
qniries  of  Mr.  Jason  B.  Hart,  New  llaven,  Yt., 
about  tying  up  cattle,  thoagh  I  feel  somewhat  difii- 
dent,  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  have  so  fV^qnently 
answered  questions  in  the  Fabkbb,  that  I  fear  lest 
I  should  be  considered  a  **bore."  Second,  that 
advice  from  an  Englishman  may  be  regarded  by 
some  Americans  as  old  fogyism  and  of  questiona- 
ble utility  in  this  land  of  ^'progress."  But  sup- 
posing Mr.  H.  to  be  a  plain  sort  of  man,  like  my- 
self, and  that  he  cares  little  whether  the  best  plan 
comes  from  Englibh  or  Yankee  practice,  I  will  as 
clearly  and  as  briefly  as  I  can  give  him  an  idea  of 
the  construction  of  cattle  stalls,  ways  and  modes 
of  feeding,  watering,  tying  np,  &c.,  In  use  by  the 
great  ox  feeders  of  England. 

The  cattle  stalls  or  sheds  have  floors  of  brick, 
stone  or  boards,  laid  inclining  a  little  to  the  cattle's 
heels,  so  that  all  wet  runs  oflT  Into  a  gutter  a  few 
inches  below  the  stalls,  and  is  conveyed  into  a  tank 
below  the  fold  or  stable,  which  receives  all  the 
soakings  from  the  fold.  This  liquid  is  pumped 
np  into  a  large  iron  box,  half  round,  without  any 
top,  and  which  swings  on  pulleys,  so  that  np  hill 
or  down  it  always  hangs  even.  Thus  the  liquid 
man  are  is  conveyed  to  the  grass  land  and  scat- 
tered over  it  much  as  water  is  from  a  street  water- 
ing machine. 

By  the  side  of  each  ox  Is  a  straight^  smooth 
post,  firmly  fixed,  on  which  Is  a  hirge  iron  ring 
and  a  chain,  similar  to  a  waggon  lock  chain,  which 
Is  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  ox ;  so  that  the  ox 
can  at  pleasure  raise  his  head  as  high  as  he  likes, 
and  when  he  lies  down  or  rises,  the  ring  slips  up 
or  down  the  post  easily,  and  is  nor  detriment  to 


the  ox  in  lying  down  or  getting  up.  The  cattle 
are  tied  np  to  face  each  other,  with  a  road  or  pas- 
sage between  them,  with  an  outlet  at  each  end, 
and  sufficiently  wide  for  a  man  to  take  in  as  much 
hay  as  he  can  carry  on  a  fork,  or  a  pair  of  large 
water  buckets  with  yoke.  Between  each  two  head 
is  a  half  round  cratch  or  crib,  for  hay,  and  tbreo 
troughs.  One  each  for  cut  turnips,  bran-meal  and 
brewers*  grains,  and  the  third  for  water,  being 
lined  with  lead,  so  that  two  animals  can  drink  out 
of  the  same  trough.  A  shed  of  the  dimensioos 
you  speak  of  would  have  several  doore  behind  the 
cattle  to  clean  out  at.  The  troughs  are  fixed  quite 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  the  space  under  them 
being  open. 

Stall-fed  cattle  when  put  up  to  feed  are  not  loosed 
again  till  taken  to  the  market.  All  the  best  meat 
is  stall-fed  in  England.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
mangolds,  Swedes  and  white  stone  turnips  are 
grown  there  and  are  cut  by  a  machine  into  slices 
about  1}  inch  wide  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Some 
farmers  boil  their  turnips,  scald  the  meal  and  bran, 
and  mash  up  together.  Before  cattle  are  tied  up, 
they  are  turned  into  a  field  of  mangolds  or  turnips, 
huraled  off.  When  the  enclosed  lot  is  eaten  pretty 
close,  the  cattle  are  moved  ikrtber  into  the  field, 
and  a  leaner  lot  takes  their  place.  This  process 
goes  on  till  ready  to  tie  np.  I  hope  my  reply 
will  meet  your  pleasure. 

JoBKi  Whatxobb. 
Bridgenorth  Farm,     i 

Bwnieiiht  m,  Sept,  24, 18tt. ) 

CONCRBTB  DOOB-8TBF8. 

Three  years  ago  I  wanted  some  door-stones.  I 
had  some  cement  left  after  making  a  cistern.  I 
made  square  boxes,  at  the  door  where  L  wanted 
the  steps  or  door-stones.  Just  In  the  shape  I  desired 
the  door-steps.  I  then  mixed  np  coarse  gravel  and 
cement  and  latAt  a  mortar  or  concrete,  mixing  in 
cobble  stones,  and  filled  these  boxes  or  moulds. 
In  a  short  time  I  removed  these  moulds  and  placed 
boards  over  the  steps  for  people  to  walk  over 
till  the  concrete  was  hardened.  These  cement 
steps  remain  perfect,  neither  the  frost  nor  weather 
having  Injured  them,  and  they  are  now  so  hard 
that  they  wear  as  little  by  walking  over  them,  as 
would  a  common  stone. 

I  think  this  the  cheapest  way  to  get  up  a  set  of 
door-stones.  They  should  be  made  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  so' that  they  can  have  the  summer  and 
fkll  to  harden  in.  N.  F.  Bmolibh. 

Htartland,  Vt.,  Sept.  6, 1869. 


BIOK  BOOS  WITH  PVBPLB  SFOTS. 

liBst  year  my  hog  was  taken  sick  in  hot  weather 
and  purple  spots  appeared  on  it  that  wero  hard 
like  bone.  One  of  my  neighbors  informed  me  that 
some  years  previous  he  had  a  similar  case.  He 
showered  it  with  cold  water  and  it  got  well.  I  did 
the  same  with  mine  two  or  three  times  a  day  and 
it  recovered.  I  thought  the  disease  was  caused  by 
the  hot  weather.  I  had  not  thrown  any  water  on 
to  ity  nor  wet  Its  nest  as  others  did. 

Fabmbb  Student. 

Wardsboro',  Vt„  Sept.  15, 1869. 

Pressrvikg  £o08. — ^A  Parisian  paper  re- 
commends the  following  method  for  preserva- 
tion of  e^s : — ^Dissolve  four  ounces  of  bees- 
wax in  eight  ounces  of  warm  olive  oil ;  in  this 
put  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  annoint  the  egg 
all  around.  The  oil  will  immediately  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  shell  and  the  pores  filled  up  by 
the  wax.  K  kept  in  a  cool  place,  the  ^;gB, 
after  two  years,  will  be  as  good  as  if  £Sih 
laid. 
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AGBICXTIiTUBAIi  ITSMB. 

—The  Maine  Farmer  asks,  "Is  there  any  consis- 
tency in  paying  a  premium  of  five  handred  dollars 
for  the  fastest  trotting  horse  and  only  ten  dollars 
for  the  best  wheat  field  in  the  connty  ?  There  may 
be,  but  we  cannot  see  it/' 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Dixie  Farmer  gives  a 
report  of  the  sex  of  the  calves  raised  on  his  dairy 
&rm  this  year.  The  ball  used  was  a  two-years 
old  Aldemey.  The  cows  were  of  different  grades. 
Twenty-eight  cows  produced  fifteen  males  and 
thirteen  female  calves;  twelve  heifers  brought 
nine  male  and  three  female  calves. 

—Mrs.  John  S.  Jones,  of  Strafford,  N.  H., 
brought  fire  from  Durham  sixty-three  years  ago, 
and  for  over  sixty-one  years  that  fire  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  out.  Unfortunately  about  two  years 
ago,  this  sacred  fire,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  went 
out  and  had  to  be  kindled  firom  fire  borrowed  at  a 
neighbors. 

—Hon.  T.  S.  Hnmrickhon8e,of  Coshocton,  says 
in  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  the  old  and  new  clips  of 
wool  in  that  section  have  been  all  sold,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  to  breed  them  for  the 
last  three  years,  there  are  but  few  ewes  under  four 
years  old.  If  this  thing  is  continued  much  longer 
— Ood  forbid  that  it  should  be— our  fine  wooled 
flocks  will  soon  have  ceased  to  exist. 

—The  Bellows  Falls,  Yt.,  Times  says  that  a  few 
mornings  since  Dr.  O.  F.  Woods  led  his  horse  out 
to  eat  in  the  firont-yard,  when  the  discovery  was 
soon  made  that  the  horse  could  not  eat.  An  ex- 
amination showed  a  shingle  nail  standing  upright 
inside  the  lower  Jaw.  It  was  soon  removed  and 
the  horse  commenced  eating  all  right  The  nail 
must  have  got  in  by  eating  oats  or  hay,  and  en- 
tered the  jaw  in  this  singular  manner. 

—For  worms  in  calves'  windpipes,  a  disease 
most  prevalent  in  dry  summers,  and  often  occa- 
sioning great  mortality,  our  correspondent,  V.  M. 
Hubbard,  Rochester,  Vt.,  communicates  to  the 
Woodstock  Standard,  the  following  remedy: — 
Asaf<Btida,  8  ounces;  aloes,  3  ounces;  vhiegar  1 
quart.  Boil  together  till  dissolved.  Give  each 
calf  a  tablespoonfnl  in  each  nostril  every  third 
morning,  taking  care  to  hold  the  head  well  np  to 
prevent  waste. 

—Mr.  I.  Sanborn  writes  to  the  Country  Gentle- 
man  that  the  durability  of  shingles  will  be  much 
increased  by  dipping  them  into  gas  tar  and  rosin 
boiled  into  a  pitch,  while  boiling  hot ;  they  need 
not  be  dipped  within  six  Inches  of  the  top.  A 
lively  hand  will  do  2000  per  day.  and  boil  the 
pitch.  It  expels  all  dampness  and  fills  up  all 
cracks  and  worm  holes,  and  makes  them  next  to 
slate.  They  have  been  on  his  house  since  1856,  lie 
very  close,  are  sound,  and  to  all  appearance  will 
last  thirty  years  to  come. 

—The  Lewlston,  Me.,  Journal  says  that  £•  L. 
Stnrtevant,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  class  of  '68, 
and  a  native  of  Winthrop,  Is  now  devoting  himself 


to  scientific  farming  in  South  Fiamingbam,  Mass. 
Mr.  Stnrtevant  has  been  to  Europe  this  season 
and  imported  choice  Ayrshire  stock,  sheep  from 
Scotland,  &c.  He  has  on  his  farm  six  milch  cows 
and  sendii  milk  to  the  Boston  market.  He  is  ex- 
perimenting on  the  ratio  of  food  to  milk,  relative 
value  of  food,  &c.  He  bas  a  farm  of  about  two 
hundred  acres,  and  raises  fruit,  hay,  grain,  &c,  in 
abundance. 


•     HOB8BMBN  ON  THSIB  DIOHITT. 

At  the  Fair  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society,  last  year,  there  was  so  much  money  paid 
out  for  ^'premiums"  on  fast  horses,  which  vrere 
claimed  as  soon  as  declared,  that  the  managers 
were  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  inform- 
ing the  exhibitors  of  stock,  implements,  &c.,  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  premiums  awarded  to  them, 
could  be  paid ,  for  want  of  funds.  That  this  should 
not  occur  again,  due  notice  was  given  this  year 
that  in  case  sufficient  money  was  not  received  to 
pay  all  the  premiums,  those  awarded  to  the  ex- 
hibitors of  trotting  horses,  as  well  as  of  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.,  would  be  paid  pro  raia  on  the  receipts. 
But  this  frank  and  honorable  condition  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  horsemen.  The  Boston  "TnrT' 
correspondent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Mirror  and 
Farmer  rebukes  the  managers  in  the  following 
dignified  manner,  in  a  letter  in  relation  to  the 
Portland  Fair  :— 

The  IZaeef.— The  managers  of  the  Fair  did  a 
very  foolish  tuing  when  they  advertised  that  trot- 
ting premiums  would  be  paid  pro  rata  upon  the 
receipts,  for  turf  men  object  to  trotting  their  horeee 
for  the  beneJU  of  the  exhibitors  of  theep  and  awine^ 
and  consequently  several  first-clabs  horses  who 
were  booked  for  Portland  remained  in  their  stables. 
Several  of  the  races  were  quite  exciting,  however, 
and  the  crowds  in  attendance  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  sport. 


Feuit  Growing  in  Missoubi.— We  have  re- 
ceived a  catalogue  of  the  Bushberg  Vineyard,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Mo.,  I.  Bush  &  Son,  proprietors.  Some 
th'rty-eight  of  the  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  grapes,  with  remarks 
on  their  cultivation,  wine-making,  &c.  But  with 
all  their  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  horticultu- 
rists have  their  troubles  there  as  we  have  here. 
Dr.  Hull  of  that  county  recently  remarked,  people 
have  gone  into  the  business  freely,  not  knowing 
the  d iscouragements  they  would  meet  with.  They 
have  found  so  many  insect  enemies  to  contend 
with,  that  many  have  become  discouraged.  But 
still  this  catalogue  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
rapid  improvement  of  this  comparatively  new  por- 
tion of  our  country. 


DoMKSTiCAtiNG  MiNKS. — There  is  an  estab- 
lishment at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  for  breedii^ 
minks  for  Vheir  far.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  is 
very  slight,  and  that  the  income  from  one 
mink  and  her  increase  will  exceed  that  from  * 
good  cow. 
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Thu  viuietjr  wu  introdaced  into  thU  coud- 
tty  from  HolUuid,  by  the  lata  Col.  Sunuel 
Jkqnes,  in  October,  1821.  Mr.  Hewitl,  aa 
English  writer,  «ho  favora  this  variet}',  la/c 
"Itm  Embden  gooae  baa  promiiunit  bloe  eyes, 
ia  remarkablj  strong  in  the  neck,  and  the 
fealhen,  from  near  the  ahonlder  to  the  head, 
are  far  more  cnrled  than  is  seen  in  other 
birds.  The  plonugo  is  pore  white  throngh- 
ont ;  bill  fleah  color,  and  lega  OTant;e.  One 
of  their  great  advantage*  is  tlus,— that  all  the 
fealhen  being  perfectly  wbit«,  UkIt  Taloe, 
where  many  are  kept,  is  far  greater  in  the 
market  than  is  ever  the  case  with  colored  or 
mixed  feathers." — "The  quality  of  the  flesh 
is  about  eqoal  with  the  Toolonse ;  but  the 
Embden  is  the  earliest  layer,  and  frequently 
rears  two  broods  in  one  season,  the  young 


ones  proving  as  hardy  ai  any  with  which  I  am 
acquainted." 

Mr.  Bement  says,  the  quiet  domestic  char- 
acter of  the  Bremen  geese  uaases  them  to  lay 
on  fleah  rapidly ;  they  never  stray  from  their 
home,  the  nearest  pond  and  field  satisfying 
their  wants,  and  much  of  their  time  ia  spent 
in  great  repose. 

Oar  cnt,  which  we  copy  from  the  Swat 
NetD  Yorker,  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  pair 
exhibited  at  Birmingham,  England,  whose 
weight  was  GfYy-four  pounds. 


Rehuit  for  Black  Knot.— After  care- 
fully paring  off  the  excrescence  thoroughly. 
saturate  it  with  spirits  ot  turpeotioe,  with  a 
paint  brush,  being  careful  not  to  touch  tho 
tree  except  in  Use  dlMaied  part 
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vAu.  i>LotTaEnra. 

HOira  fanners  there 
i*  machdiTWutjr 
of  opinioD  and 
F.  practiM  a<  to 
t^  fall  plongbing. 
t  Some  object  to 
W  tike  practice,  but 
^  oti  tbe  whole 
ok  it  u  beoonuDg 
[eneral.  There 
1  reatou  why 
recommend  it,  two 
w  of  which  we  will 

he  team  ii  ii 
ion  in  the  » 
lei  from  the  paa- 
Dr  Italia  fresh  and 
in  the  clear,  oool 
rigoratiog  weather, 
umead  of  the 

and  luritnde  which  Menu  to  affbct  an 

well  aa  men  in  the  ipring. 

2.  The  weather  ia  cooler,  and  both 
beaat  will  be  able  to  perform  more  labor  than 
in  the  warm  and  ahower;  weather  of  April  and 
May. 

3.  In  the  spring  it  aeems  necewary  to 
plough,  whether  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condition 
or  not.  Seed  time  is  rapidly  pasting,  and  the 
routine  of  work  most  go  on.  If  one  crop  is 
delayed,  it  ia  likely  to  delay  another,  and  con- 
fuaion  and  loss  is  the  reaalt.  In  the  autnmn 
no  such  drcamstaoces  exist.  It  is  optional 
with  the  farmer  when  and  where  to  plough, 
and  he  can  perform  the  labor  leisurely  and  do 
it  well,  and  not  feel  anxious  about  it. .  If  other 
work  is  suggested,  the  plowing  may  be  left 
without  detriment  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
Other  work  perfoimed,  and  all  things  go  on 
smoothly  and  well.  All  this  is  the  reverse  of 
our  circumstances  in  the  spring, 

4.  Where  it  ia  intended  to  Uy  land  to  grass 
in  the  spring,  the  work  may  be  greatly  facili- 
tated in  the  &11  by  removing  the  stones,  if  any 
are  upon  it,  ploaghing,  harrowing,  and  level' 
ing;  by  fillbg  the  dead  furrows,  mending 
places  that  were  nusaed  in  plou^iog,  and  get- 
ting the  whole  field  into  a  condition  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  bast  mowing  machine  among  na,  when 
a  graaa  crop  ia  produced.  If  not  washed  by 
nuna,  the  land  will  b«  ready  for  tbe  eeed  in 


the  spring,  and  only  require  a  single  harrow- 
ing  and  bnuhing  to  complete  it.  Under  mcb 
circumstances,  oats,  and  other  crops  that  re- 
quire early  seeding,  may  be  got  in  with  half 
tbe  labor  required  if  these  preparations  have 
not  been  made. 

The  above  operatioo^  all  refer  to  the  aie- 
ehaiueal  prepanUion  of  tbe  soil  foe  a  crop. 
Hiere  are  other  conaiderattona,  and  among 
them,  that  fall  plongbing  greatly 

Aariata  the  Pnlrerlaation  tf  tba  BolL 
Tbe  mechanical  division  of  the  parts  of  aoQ 
is  known  by  all  fanners  to  be  agreat  improve- 
ment to  it,  but  few,  however,  who  admit  tbia, 
go  tti  enough  in  this  particnlar.  No  one  be- 
lieves that  a  heavy  clay  soil  will  produce  good 
crops  unleas  it  is  thoroughly  divided  by  aome 
mechanical  means,  though  it  be  weD  manured. 
Even  a  sandy  soil  may  become  too  compact 
for  the  admission  of  ur,  rain  and  heat,  if  loi^ 
left  ontoncbed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  free 
growth  of  roots  which  are  started  in  them. 

The  first  object,  then,  in  tbe  preparation  of 
the  soil, — after  drainage,  where  it  ia  needed — 
to  get  a  dtep  one.  The  n>ots  of  many 
plants  go  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  often  re- 
quire all  the  moisture  it  contains.  If  tbe  soil 
be  thin,  water,  in  wet  weather,  will  be  likely 
lie  on  the  subsoil,  and  thus  injure  tbe  plants ; 
and  in  dry  weather  it  may  be  too  suddenly 
evaporated.  When  the  soil  is  deep,  in  wet 
reoiher  the  rain  escapes  downwards,  and  the 
plants  Bustain  no  injury;  and  in  dry  weather, 
if  the  moisture  ia  exhausted  at  thb  top,  new 
moisture  arise*  from  the  bottom  and  makes 
up  for  the  defiden^. 

The  nest  important  point  is  to  make  this 
deep  soil  a  fint  one ;  that  is,  its  particles  ao 
separated  or  comminuted  that  tain  water  will 
not  flow  thrODgb  it  ai  it  would  through  a  col- 
lection of  pebbles  or  coarse  sand,  but  be  ar- 
rested by  it  at  once,  and  retained  there  for  ac- 
tion on  the  minerals  and  other  sources  of  nn- 
which  are  in  the  earth.  In  this  deep 
and  fine  soil  another  point  is  gained  of  tbe 
utmost  consequence  to  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe 
plant, — the  roots  can  have  a  wide  and  nii^ 
structed  range  in  search  of  the  food  wbidi 
they  need. 
The  food  of  the  planta— that  is,  what  thoy 
iceive  from  the  aoil, — ia  taken  up  by  the 
fibres  of  the  roots,  and  tbe  quantity  lakai  up 
doea  not  depend  alone  upon  tbe  quantity  in  the 
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soil,  but  upon  the  iramber  of  fibres  present  to 
absorb  it.  There  may  be  an  abundance  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil  nntonched,  for  the  want 
of  fibres  to  feed  upon  it.  The  more  the  soil 
is  pulverized,  the  more  these  fibres  are  in- 
creased, the  more  food  is  absorbed,  and 
the  more  vigorons  does  the  plant  become. 
Pulverization,  therefore,  is  not  only  advanta- 
geous previously  to  planting  or  sowing,  but 
also  during  the  progress  of  growth,  when  cul- 
tivation by  hoeing  is  applied  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  plants. 

Pulverization  also  increases  the  spooge-like 
property  of  soils,  so  that  it  takes  up  whatever 
moisture  comes  to  it,  and  holds  it,  thus  ren- 
dering their  humidity  more  uniform ;  and  this 
will  be  the  greatest  where  the  particles  of  the 
earth  are  finely  divided,-^f  or  gravels  and  sands 
hardly  retain  water  at  all* — while  clays,  not 
opened  by  pulverization,  either  do  not  absorb 
water,  or  when,  by  long  action,  it  is  absorbed, 
they  retain  too  much. 

'*Water,''  Loudon  says,  "is  not  only  neces- 
sary as  such  to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  vegetable  nuit- 
ters  which  they  contain ;  and  unless  the  soil, 
by  pulverizatum,  is  so  constituted  as  to  retain 
the  quantity  of  water  requisite  to  produce 
these  extracts,  the  addition  of  manure  will  be 
in  vain.  Manure  is  useless  to  vegetation  till 
it  becomes  soluble  in  water,  and  it  would  re- 
main useless  in  a  state  of  solution,  if  the  so- 
lution so  abounded  as  wholly  to  exclude  air, 
for  the  fibres,  or  mouths,  unable  to  perform 
their  functions,  would  soon  decay  and  rot  off.*' 

Pulverization,  in  a  warm  season,  is  of  great 
advantage  in  admitting  the  nightly  dews  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  soil,  being  fine,  takes 
up  the  moisture  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited 
upon  the  surface,  and  passes  it  along,  from 
particle  to  particle*  just  as  a  sponge  does, 
down  to  the  hungry  fibres  that  are  on  the  roots. 
The  operation  is  the  same  when  a  rain  falls 
upon  the  surface.  It  is  in  this  way  ihat  crops 
in  fields  which  are  in  a  fine  condition  are  wa- 
tered and  sustained,  while  those  where  the  sml 
is  left  in  a  compact  form,  perish  through  lack 
of  moisture. 

In  Bengal,  it  is  said  that  the  farmers  con- 
trive an  implement  something  like  our  UMer, 
or  two  or  three  ladders,  side  by  side.  It  is 
hauled  over  the  ploughed  surface  to  level  and 
pulverize  it,  and  this  they  call  confining  the 
moisture! 


A  careful  ploughing  of  lands  in  the  fall,  .will 
greatly  relieve  the  spring  woik,  and  sensibly 
increase  future  corps. 

- 

nrom  All  the  Year  Bound. 
TO  A  UTTIiB  HU8WIFJB. 


O  little  Hiuwife  clean  and  spmce, 

Thy  nee  one  heart  divines ; 
A  rosy  apple,  fall  of  j aloe, 

And  potWd— till  It  ahloec  f 
A  tidy,  tripplngt  tender  thing, 

A  loe  to  laay  Utters, 
A  houichold  angel,  tidying 

Till  all  around  thee  glittere  I 

To  eee  thee  in  tby  lovelineea, 

80  pmdiih  and  so  ebaete ; 
No  epeek  npon  the  cotton  dreee 

Girdled  aronnd  thy  wafst; 
The  ancle  peeping  white  as  anow 

Thy  tnek'd-np  iirtle  under; 
While  shioiDg  aishes,  row  on  row, 

Behind  thee,  etare  and  wonder  I 

While  round  thy  door  the  millioni  call. 

While  the  great  I'^arkets  flU, 
Though  pahlio  sorrow  strike  us  all, 

Binging,  thoa  worfcest  still; 
Yea,  all  thy  care  and  all  thy  lot 

Is  ever,  sweet  and  willing, 
To  keep  one  little  household  spot 

As  elaan  as  a  new  shilling  I 

The  crimson  kitchen  firelight  dips 

Thy  cheeks  until  they  glow; 
The  white  flour  anakee  thy  finger  tipe 

IJke  rosebuds  dropt  in  snow, 
When  all  thy  little  heart 

Vlntters  in  eiuttatlon 
To  compass,  in  an  apple  tart, 

Thy  noblest  aspiration  I 

O  Hoawife,  may  thy  modest  worth 

Keep  ever  free  Arom  wronv ; 
Bleat  be  the  hoose  and  bright  the  hearth 

Thou  blessest  all  day  long  I 
And  nightly,  may  th  y  sleep  be  sound, 

While  o'er  thee,  softly,  stii)y. 
The  cnrtaiiis  dose,  likes  leaves  around 

The  hushed  heart  of  the  lily  I 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

oa, 
HOW    TO    MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 


BT     ANNS     O.     HALB. 


[Bntered  according  to  Act  dt  Ck>ngress,  in  the  year 
1H6,  by  R.  P.  Baton  &  Co.,  in  the  Cleric's  Ofiioe  of  tha 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachuaetta.! 


FRUITS  AND  VB0BTABLB8  —  CABB    AND 

COOKINC^. 


CHAPTER  xym. 

Ripe  flruit  and  the  esculent  roots  and  seeds,  vhen 
tu\]y  matured,  undoubtedly  fiumish  the  best  sus- 
tenance for  the  human  frame.  Daring  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  the  generous  earth  lays  an 
abundance  of  these  rich  gifts  at  our  feet,  and 
while  enjoying  them  then,  we  are  desirous  to  ex- 
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ten4  their  adrantages  tbroogh  the  bftrren  winter 
and  spring.  Bot  the  great  law  of  change,  which 
is  written  all  orer  the  material  world,  governs 
strictly  ''the  green  things  growing.'*  Tear  after 
year,  ''first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
full  com  in  the  ear,"  ronnds  the  whole  circle  of 
vegetable  life,  and  when  the  plant  has  perfected 
its  seed,  or  attained  the  fulness  of  its  strength  and 
beantj,  decay  sets  its  seal  apon  it,  and  it  is  soon 
dnst  and  ashes. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised,  and  have 
proved  more  or  less  successful,  for  arresting 
the  processes  of  Nature;  thus  prolonging  this 
time  of  perfection,  and  retardiog  decay  or  prevent- 
ing it  entirely.  Hence  the  preparation  and  ar- 
rangement of  vegetable  food  for  consumption 
during  the  cold  weather  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  housekeeping  duties,  and  keeps  the 
house-wife  bnsy  through  mnch  of  the  autumn. 
Baking,  diyiog,  canning,  stewing,  salting,  pick- 
ling, preserving,  all  have  this  end  in  view ;— not 
always,  it  mnst  be  confNsed,  with  proper  defer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  health  or  to  the  digestive 
powers. 

Good  ripe  fmit  in  its  raw,  or  natural,  state  is  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  decidedly 
more  beneficial  as  food,  than  when  through  sub- 
jection to  heat— the  prevailing  power  in  cookery — 
and  the  admixture  of  flivors  alien  to  its  nature,  it 
has  lost  its  specific  qualities. 

'Fruit  should  not  be  gathered  when  moist  with 
rain  or  dew,  especially  if  it  Is  to  be  immediately 
packed,  or  to  be  kept  away  from  the  free  air ;  for 
the  dampness  thus  retained  generates  heat,  and 
fermentation  then  rapidly  ensues.  Neither  should 
it  be  plucked  when  hot  with  the  mid-day  sun- 
beams, unless  it  is  to  be  consumed  very  soon ;  for 
in  that  condition  its  pulp  is  all  ready  for  decom- 
position. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cuticle  is 
not  torn  nor  the  pulp  bruised.  It  mnst  be  kept  in 
a  cool,  dry  atmosphere— as  cool  as  K  can  be  without 
danger  of  freesing.  Darkness,  also,  is  requisite  for 
berries  and  the  more  delicate  varieties  of  pears 
and  peaches.  If  closely  sealed  in  air-tight  Jars 
while  it  is  sound,  and  then  placed  away  from 
beat,  light,  and  moisture,  it  may  be  kept  un- 
changed many  months — till  another  year's  crop  is 
ready  for  use.  But  whenever  unsealed  it  must  be 
immediately  eaten,  or  cooked,  as  confinement 
renders  it  more  suaoeptible  than  ever  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  air  and  light.  Broad-mouthed 
bottles  answer  very  wtll  fbr  canning  fhiit.  Ttai 
cans  can  be  used  for  anything  uncooked  that  has 
a  firm  skin,  but  they  impart  a  metallic  taste  to  all 
Juices ;— stone  or  glass  Jars  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  fhiit;  and,  indeed,  for  vegetables,  as 
they  can  be  so  much  more  easily  sealed  by  a 
woman. 

Select  sound  ripe  flrult— not  mellow— which  is  a 
sign  of  over-ripeness.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
tomatoes  and  peaches  in  a  dish.  Let  them  stand 
till  their  skin  can  be  wiped  off  from  the  pulp  with 


a  cloth.  Pare  and  quarter  pean'and  quinces  and 
remove  their  core.  Very  solid  peaches  need  par- 
ing instead  of  scalding  to  remove  the  skin.  Ber- 
ries, cherries,  and  plums  take  in  their  natural 
condition.  Wipe  the  stems  of  pie  plant  and  cut 
them  into  inch  pieces. 

All  flruit  that  is  pared  with  iron  or  steel  instru- 
ments as  fast  as  it  is  done  should  be  dropped  into 
cold  water  and  kepi  there  till  it  is  canned,  or 
cooked,  or  prepared  for  drying,  as  the  union  cf  its 
acids  wiih  the  metal  is  apt  to  discolor  it,  and  ex- 
posure of  the  palp  to  the  air  turns  it  dark.  Fill 
Jars  or  bottles  with  this  fmit,  each  kind  by  itself, 
— mixed  frait  never  keeps  well.  Pour  in  cold 
water  till  it  is  covered.  Have  good  whole  corks 
that  will  fit  the  necks  of  the  vessels  very  tightly. 
Let  the  corks  lie  in  hot  water  a  little  while  before 
using ;  this  will  make  them  elastic  and  less  l.able 
to  break.  Drive  them  in  carefully  with  a  hammer 
or  mallet.  Cut  them  off  even  with  the  neck  of 
the  Jar  with  a  sharp  knife,  and,  if  yon  please,  tie 
over  each  cork  a  piece  of  bladder  skin,  (wet  it  to 
make  it  pliable.)  But  there  is  no  need  of  this  if 
the  sealing  is  good. 

Set  a  number  of  these  Jars  of  bottles  in  a  wash 
boiler  or  a  large  deep  pan  over  a  moderate  fire, 
placing  under  and  around  them  hay,  straw,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  to  keep  them  from  breaking. 
Fill  In  cold  water  to  half  the  height  of  the  Jars. 
Let  them  heat  slowly.  Meantime  melt  together 
equal  quantities  of  beeswax  and  roAin,  in  a  small 
vessel,— three  ounces  of  each  is  sufficient  for  a 
dozen  Jars.  When  the  water  begins  to  boil  take 
the  Jars  ftom  the  boiler ;  but  l>efore  you  do  this  be 
sure  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room 
are  shut,  and  keep  them  so  till  the  Jars  or  bottles 
are  sealed  and  cooled,  because  a  draught  'Of  cold 
air  will  break  them.  Cover  them  with  a  cloth 
till  they  are  cool  enough  to  handle.  Then  with  a 
brash  or  a  small  swab,  besmear  the  end  of  the 
cork,  or  dip  the  neck  of  the  bottle  or  Jar  directly 
into  the  melted  mixture.  Hake  this  seal  smooth, 
and  be  sure  that  there  is  no  crack  In  it  or  around 
it,  (by  which  air  would  enter);  ifyouhaveaiiy 
doubt  about  it  dip  again.  When  the  Jan  are  cold 
pack  them  in  boxes  with  sawdust  or  diy  sand 
(dried  by  heating  in  the  stove  oven)  and  keep 
them  in  a  dark,  cold,  dry  cellar  or  closet.  A  coat- 
ing of  mould  frequently  forms  in  the  top  of  the 
Jar,  but  it  does  no  injury  if  care  is  taken  that  it  is 
not  tom  when  the  cork  is  removed  and  so  mixed 
with  the  contents  of  the  Jar.  There  are  many 
patent  flruit  preserving  Jars  for  sale  at  the  btores, 
but  this  simple  way  with  common  Jars  and  bottles 
is  always  satisfactory,  where  several  of  tho^e  have 
failed. 

Frait  put  up  in  this  way  retains  its  freshness  of 
flavor  and  its  firmness  of  pulp ;  is  very  nice  to  be 
eaten  at  table  with  bread  and  butter  or  plain  pud- 
dings—adding  sugar  or  not,  accofding  to  taste; 
may  be  n«ed  in  paste  or  batter  puddings,  or  for 
pies  or  sauce,  Just  like  freshly  gathered  fruit 
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Some  penoot  arrange  the  fimit  with  alternste 
layers  of  palverized  wbito  soger  instead  of  filling 
ihe  jar  with  cold  water,  but  it  is  more  liable  to 
ferment. 

Grapes  packed  in  boxes,  a  layer  of  cotton  bat- 
ting at  the  bottom  and  then  alternate  layers  of 
grapes  and  batting  till  the  box  is  full,— batting  at 
the  top,— tightly  covered,  and  then  placed  where 
they  can  be  dry  and  cool  all  winter,  will  be  found 
nice  in  the  spring. 

Delicate  fall  apples  and  pears  that  are  to  be 
nsed  daring  the  winter  should  be  careftally  wiped, 
wrapped  in  soft  paper  separately,  and  then  laid  in 
covered  boxes  away  ih>m  the  light.  They  should 
be  examined  occasionally  and  if  any  begin  to 
mellow  used  immediately.  The  more  hardy  kinds 
of  pears  and  apples,  as  soon  as  possible  after  gath- 
ering, should  be  spread  on  tables  and  on  the  floor 
of  airy  rooms  till  they  are  free  flrom  dampness, 
and  then  laid  (after  all  bruised  and  defective  ones 
have  been  removed)  into  clean  diy  barrels  and 
boxes.  When  there  is  no  convenience  for  spread- 
ing them  they  may  be  picked  directly  from  the 
tree  to  the  barrel,  and  this  be  allowed  to  remain 
open  in  the  sunshine  several  days.  Then  these, 
as  well  as  those  that  have  been  spread  to  dry, 
fchould  be  closely  covered  with  a  tightly  fitting 
head  or  cover  and  set  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Once 
a  month  they  should  be  looked  over,  all  that  show 
signs  of  decay  removed ;  the  others  wiped  with  a 
dry  cloth  and  then  closed  again  iVom  light  and 
dampness. 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  or  as  convenience,  if 
fruit  is  decaying  rapidly  it  is  well  to  dry  it. 
Spread  berries,  cherries,  and  plums,  on  earthen 
dishes  or  cloths,  thinly,  in  the  sunsliine,  where 
there  is  free  passage  of  air.  Stir  them  and  turn 
them  over  every  day.  Guard  them  from  moisture, 
and  when  they  are  shrivelled  (this  will  be  in  three 
or  four  days)  fill  them  into  paper  bags,  and  paste 
the  seams  of  these  bags  so  tightly  that  no  insects 
can  enter.  Apples  and' peaches  should  be  pared 
and  quartered— the  tagpleB  cored,  the  peach  stones 
cut  out,— they  will  dry  more  nicely  and  quicklj 
if  sliced.  String  them  on  a  slender  twine  or  a 
stout  thread  by  means  of  a  needle,  and  then  hang 
them  in  a  current  of  air;  or  spread  in  a  similar 
manner  to  berries.  [The  writer  has  lately  seen  in 
one  of  our  public  prints  an  account  of  drying  fruit 
and  vegetables  very  quickly  and  nicely  by  placing 
them  beneath  the  glass  of  a  hot-bed,— the  sash 
being  raised  above  the  frame  on  which  the  fruit 
is  spread,  two  inches  at  each  end,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air.    The  method  is  worthy  of  triaL] 

None  but  sound  fruit,  firm  in  flesh,  and  of  a 
bright  flavor,  is  fit  to  be  dried.  Afker  drying,  keep 
it  from  dampness  and  heat  till  needed  for  cooking. 
Very  nice  drinks  for  the  siek  may  be  made  from 
dried  fruit  It  should  be  washed,  and  then  boiUng 
water  be  poured  upon  it,  which  when  oool  may  be 
sweetened  with  a  little  nice  sugar.  Dried  fimit 
requires  washing,  sdaking  in  lukewam  water-* 


little  more  than  will  cover  them— for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  stewing,  befiure  it  is  swollen  and  tender 
enough  to  eat.  If  it  is  very  sour  use  clear  water 
for  stewing  it ;  if  not,  part  of  that  in  which  It  was 
soaked.  When  it  is  nearly  tender  enough  add 
what  sweetening  it  requires— sugar  is  best.  Do 
not  stir  it  much,  keep  the  fimit  as  whole  as  pos- 
sible. Use  it  as  a  sauce  or  for  making  pies.  If 
for  puddings  it  needs  only  soaking. 

Dried  apples  and  peaches  make  the  best  jelly. 
For  this  soak  them,  allowing  two  quarts  of  luke- 
warm water  to  one  of  flrnit.  Then  boil  the  fruit 
in  this  water— placing  with  it  a  small  bag  of 
ground  ginger  or  dnnamon  for  flavoring— till  it  is 
very  soft.  Have  ready  a  flannel  bag.  Put  the 
fruit  into  this  bag  and  bang  it  up  to  drain.  When 
it  has  drained  nearly  dry  sqneeae  the  bag  gently, 
in  order  to  get  all  the  liquor,  and  mix  with  a  pint 
of  this  a  pound  (three  cupAils)  of  sugar.  Pour 
this  into  the  stew-pan  (nothing  but  porcelain-lined 
ware  should  be  used  for  fruit)  and  let  it  boil 
slowly  ten  minutes,  then  turn  it  into  jars  or  jelly 
glasses  and  set  them  aside  to  cool.'  When  cold 
cover  with  thick  white  paper  pasted  securely  over 
the  edges  of  the  jars  and  glasses,  and  keep  them 
where  they  will  not  mould.  Fruit  may  be  nicely 
dried  in  a  cool  oven,  but  it  will  have  a  diflbrent 
flavor  from  tlmt  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
will  not  keep  a  great  while. 

Pears,  peaches,  and  apples  are  very  nice  baked 
in  a  hot  oven  three  or  four  hours.  Pare  and  core 
them ;  then  place  them  in  a  deep  earthen  pan  with 
half  their  weight  In  sugar  dissolved  in  water— one 
cup  to  a  quart  of  flrnit,— or  with  the  same  quantity 
of  molasses,  and  cover  the  pan  with  a  thick  crust 
of  brown  bread  dough— which  may  afterward  be 
used  for  making  ooflbe.  Apples  and  pears  are, 
however,  very  desirable  as  dessert  baked  in  their 
skins  in  flat  pans  with  water  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  adhering.  And  both  pears  and  sweet 
apples  are  a  great  additioii  to  the  corned  beef  din- 
ner;—boil  them  with  the  vegetables  that  accom- 
pany it.  They  are  also  quite  appetising  boiled  in 
fresh  water  and  served  plainly  with  roast  fowls  or 
pork;  or,  cut  in  thin  slices  and  fried  with  the 
least  particle  of  fresh  lard  to  accompany  veal  or 
mutton  chops. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  baked  spare>rib,  or 
roast  goose  or  turkey  is  not  complete  without  sour 
i4»ple  or  cranberry  sance;  but  they  are  much 
more  desirable  with  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb.  Stew 
the  tnit  in  one^narter  its  measure  of  water. 
When  nearly  done  stir  in  just  sugar  enough  to 
relieve  its  keeneataGkllty.  Let  it  boil  a  moment 
longer  and  then  rub  it  (hrongh  a  hair  sieve.  Serve 
it  cold.  A  good  substitute  for  this  is  the  •'country*' 
apple  sauce,  made  in  large  quantities  by  the 
Shakers,  who  supply  the  grocers ;  but  it  is  a  good 
plan  when  apples  are  plertj  to  make  your  winter's 
stock  yourself.  It  is  very  convenient  for  flUing  to 
either  baked  or  fried  pies,  or  to  eat  with  bread 
and  butter,  as  well  as  with  meats.   To  make  it» 
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ase  both  sweet  and  soar  apples.  Boil  first  one 
gallon  of  new  dder  till  only  one  qnart  remains. 
Set  a  large  kettle  (in  which  a  dish  or  plate  is  laid, 
to  prevent  the  sance  fh>m  bnmlng  at  the  bottom) 
oyer  a  slow  fire.  Pare,  qaarter,  and  core  yonr 
apples ;— yon  will  need  two  gallons  of  cnt  apple 
for  a  qnart  of  boiled  cider.  Pat  these  with  the 
cider  into  the  kettle  and  let  it  boil  two  hours ; 
then  pour  in  a  qnart  of  molasses,  stir  the  sance 
thoroughly,  and  boil  it  steadily  six  hoars  more. 
A  coal  fire  covered  with  ashes  will  cook  this  well. 
If  the  fire  will  keep  all  night  let  the  kettle  remain, 
stewing  moderately,  till  morning;  it  will  then  be 
of  a  bright  red  color.  Take  it  into  stone  or  glass 
jars,  or  an  oaken  firkin.  Never  pot  it  into  glased 
earthen  ware;— there  is  arsenic  in  the  glailng, 
which  the  acid  sets  firee.  The  apple  ia  snch  a 
healthful  fruit  it  ought  to  be  on  oar  tables  in 
some  form  at  every  meal. 

Next  to  this  oomes  the  tomato.  The  skin  of 
this  should  always  be  removed  by  scalding  and 
rubbing  or  peeling;  then  with  salt  alone,  or  salt, 
pepper  and  vinegar  it  is  very  relishing  to  the 
homeliest  fare.  Sliced,  with  sngar,  it  is  delidous ; 
and  with  good  milk  or  cream  added  elegant 
enough  to  set  before  a  king.  Skinned,  flavored 
with  a  trifle  of  salt  and  pepper»  and  the  least  dole 
of  butter,  and  boiled  half  an  hour,  it  is  the  very 
best  sauce  for  any  meat  dinner,  and  Just  the  thing 
to  be  placed  piping  hot  on  a  hungiy  man's  supper 
table. 

All  these  methods  for  keeping  and  preparing 
fruit  for  food  can  be  recommendsd,  they  are  all 
economical  and  healthftil.  But  many  persons  are 
not  satisfied  with  them.  Pickles  and  preserves, 
they  crave,  and  will  have,  in  spite  of  disordered 
stomachs,  diseased  livers,  and  cadaverous  faces. 
So  a  few  general  directions  are  here  given  for 
these. 

Pickles— the  very  name  is  an  abomination— to  be 
considered  nice  must  be  made,  and  kept,  hard  and 
crisp.  Also,  they  must  be  of  good  color— green 
being  the  favorite  hue;  and  to  obtain  this  they 
must  be  made  in  a  brass  kettle,  though  a  porce- 
lain-lined iron  one  is  better  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept for  imparting  a  green  color.  Alum  must  be 
dissolved  in  the  vinegar  to  harden  them,  and  the 
hottest  of  spices,  in  plenty,  to  flavor  them.  And, 
furthermore,  everyUiing  to  be  pickled  must  be 
unripe,— ^as  crude  as  possible;  and  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdon  seems  to  have  been  ransacked 
to  get  substances  of  the  most  indigestible  nature 
as  materials  for  pickles.  When  some  individuals 
will  consume  a  barrel  of  these  in  a  year,  is  it 
strange  that  we  have  so  many  **soar  old  maids" 
in  Yankeedom  ? 

The  cold,  watery  cucumber  has  always  been  a 
favorite  among  pickles.  Oct  those  ofthesiaeof 
your  forefinger,  directly  from  the  vines  if  possible. 
Take  a  hundred  of  them,  wipe  them  clean  and 
pack  them  in  coarse  Liverpool  or  rock  salt,  in  an 
oaken  tub  or  firkin,  and  spread  a  cabbage  leaf 


(green,  of  course,)  over  the  top.  At  the  end  of 
one  week  take  them  from  the  salt  and  put  them  in 
a  stone  jar  or  broad-mouthed  bottle,  together 
with  whole  cloves,  peppercorns,  and  allspice— an 
ounce  of  each  to  a  hundred  pickles.  Use  only 
cider  vinegar.  In  each  gallon  dissolve  two  ounces 
of  powdered  alum,  and  pour  this  cold  over  the 
pickles,  filling  the  jar  or  bottle,  which  must  be 
kept  tightly  covered.  Some  persons  heat  the  vin- 
egar and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  cucumbers, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  It  Is  well  to  keep 
most  of  the  pickles  in  salt  (the  juice  which  exudes 
from  them  making  sufildent  brine  to  keep  from 
drying,)  and  to  freshen  them  a  gallon  at  a  time ; 
they  may  be  kept  unchanged  two  or  three  years 
in  tiie  salt.  Those  that  yon  wish  to  freshen  place 
in  a  deep  crockery  dish,  and  pour  over  cold  water 
enough  to  cover  them.  Let  this  stand  one  day 
and  one  night ;  then  turn  it  off  and  pour  more 
cold  water  upon  them,  and  so  continue,  renewing 
the  water  each  day,  till  they  are  none  too  salt; 
four  or  five  days  wUl  accomplish  this. 

Small  onions,  skinned,  hard-boiled  eggs  divested 
of  their  shells,  and  sweet  apples,  pared  and  cored, 
need  only  the  spice  and  vinegar;  they  will  be 
pickled  in  a  week.  Peppers,  radish-pods,  bar- 
berries, cranberries,  and  nasturtium  seeds  need 
no  spice ;  only  cover  them  with  the  vinegar.  A 
week  will  pickle  these  also. 

Tomatoes  are  best  pickled  in  small  slices  in  the 
following  manner:  A  gallon  of  small  tomatoes 
cut  in  slices  one-ei/^hth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  two  quarts  of  small  onions  sliced  the  same. 
Put  them  in  a  deep  dish,  in  layers,  sprinkling 
each  layer  plentifhlly  with  fine  salt.  Let  them 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  tarn  off  the 
brine  which  the  juice  of  the  tomatoes  and  onions 
has  made,  and  mix  among  the  slices  an  ounce 
each  ofwhole  cloves,  allspice,  pepper,  and  white 
mustard  seed ;  and  a  coflSse-cupful  of  horse  radish 
root  cnt  into  thin  slices  the  size  of  dice.  Then 
put  this  all  into  bottles  and  fill  np  with  cold 
vinegar.  Cork  the  bottles  tightly.  This  pickle 
will  bo  ready  for  the  table  in  one  week,  and  the 
older  it  is  the  better  it  will  be.  It  will  keep  years 
in  a  cold,  dark  cellar. 

Small  melons  after  their  seeds  are  removed 
make  hard  and  crisp  pickles.  Cut  them  in  halves, 
lengthwise,  and  scrape  out  the  seeds  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Then  salt  them  like  cucumbers. 
After  that  sew  them  with  a  needle  and  coarse 
thread  together— into  their  natural  form,— leaving 
a  small  aperture  at  one  end,  by  which  they  must 
be  filled  with  sliced  onion  flavored  by  thrusting  in 
with  it  a  few  cloves,  peppercorns  and  mustard 
seed.  Then  sew  up  this  aperture  also.  Cover 
these  melons  with  vinegar— they  will  need  it  ap- 
plied  scalding  hot— in  stone  jars. 

Cabbages— the  purple  are  considered  most  suit- 
able—should be  cut  In  quarter  Inch  slices,  after 
the  outer  thin  leaves  are  taken  off  and  the  whole 
head  carefhlly  searched  for  insects,  and  placed  in 
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Giockeiy  dishes  with  Ado  salt  sprinkled  orer  them 
ft>r  one  night.  In  the  morning  take  them  from 
the  dishes  and  pack  them  in  a  large  stone  Jar,  and 
pour  over  them  scalding  vinegar  enough  to  cover 
them,  in  which  has  been  placed  cloveSi  allspice, 
and  peppercorns — an  onnce  each  to  a  gallon  of 
vinegar.  Both  these  uid  the  melons  mast  be  left 
with  the  jars  ancovered  till  the  vinegar  is  cool ; 
then  they  should  be  closed  and  the  Jars  set  in  a 
cool  place. 

ir  a  white  cap,  or  a  thin  coating,  or  specks  of 
mould  appear  on  pickles,  or  in  the  vinegar,  it  is 
becanse  the  vinegar  is  not  strong  enough,  and  it 
must  be  turned  off  and  better  procured.  If  pickles 
grow  soft  stir  into  the  vinegar  a  little  powdered 
alum. 

A  sweet  pickle  may  be  made  of  quinces,  peaches, 
or  beets.  Beets  need  only  to  be  boiled  as  for  din- 
ner, peeled  and  sliced  and  covered  with  cold 
vinegar  in  a  Jar.  They  are  ready  for  the  table  in 
two  days.  Quinces  must  be  pared,  quartered, 
and  cored.  Take  half  a  peck.  Boil  five  pounds 
of  sugar  in  two  quarts  of  vinegar  five  minutes, 
and  skim  it  well.  Then  add  one  ounce  of  stick 
cinnamon  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  the 
quince.  Boil  the  whole  till  the  quince  is  soft; 
then  place  it  in  Jars,  cover  them,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  closet.  Remove  the  stones  from  the  peaches. 
Scald  four  cupiuls  of  sugar  in  two  quarts  of  vin- 
egar, and  skim  it.  Stick  three  or  four  cloves  into 
the  poaches  and  lay  them  in  a  Jar.  Four  the  hot 
vinegar  and  sugar  over  them,  and  cover  and  keep 
them  as  you  do  the  quinces.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
drain  off  the  vinegar,  heat  it,  and  skim  it  again, 
and  again  pour  it  over  the  peaches.  They  will 
then  keep  through  the  winter. 

If  fruit  cannot  be  kept  in  a  palatable  condition 
without  cooking  it  is  very  well  to  stew  it  plainly, 
injnst  water  enough  to  extract  its  Juices  easily; 
and,  as  this  operation  always  increases  its  acidity, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  scalded  with  it  *  Preserved  in 
this  way  it  may  be  eaten  in  moderate  quantities 
without  harm.  But  the  preserve  par  eminmee, 
the  concentrated  sweetmeats,  which  are  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  all  the  cook's  efforts  at  keeping  and 
cooking  fruit,  are  so  expensive  and  so  unhealthy 
that  aU  prudent  women  ought  to  set  their  faces 
against  them.  But  many  housewives  will  fight 
valiantly  for  them,  and  forego  many  other  harm- 
less indulgences  for  the  sake  of  concocting  their 
fiftvorite  jellies  and  Jams.  So,  lest  more  time  and 
strength  and  money  should  l>e  squandered  in 
making  them  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  give 
a  few  of  the  best  rules  for  their  manufacture, 
before  passing  on  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
the  care  of  vegetables. 

Use  none  but  good,  sound  fruit,  and  nice,  white 
sugar— the  granulated.  For  preserves  propei^ 
those  in  which  the  fhiit  is  kept  distinct  lh)m  the 
syrup— a  pound  of  sugar  is  needed  for  each  pound 
of  fruit.   For  Jellies,  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each 


pint  of  syrup.  For  Jam  and  marmalade  the  pro- 
portion varles'^aocording  to  the  consistence  of  the 
pulp— from  half  to  three-quarters,  or  even  a  whole 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  of  fVuit. 

Make  preserves  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,— be 
sure  that  it  is  perfectly  clean.  Pare,  quarter,  and 
core  apples  and  quinces.  Do  the  same  for  large 
pears ;  but  only  pare  small  ones,  leaving  the  stem 
on.  Pare  melon  rinds.  Skim  tomatoes  and 
peaches  by  scalding  and  then  rubbing  or  peeling. 
Remove  the  whole  of  orange  and  lemon  rinds, 
cut  them  in  slices  and  take  out  the  seeds.  Prick 
plums  with  a  fine  needle  to  prevent  the  skin  from 
bursting ;  and  grapes,  cranberries,  and  crab-apples 
also,  if  desired  to  retain  their  whole  form.  Berries 
and  cherries  need  only  washing  and  careftil 
searching  for  insects. 

Observe  directions  in  regard  to  pared  fruit  given 
In  the  early  part  of  this  chi4>ter,  then,  when  your 
materials  are  ready,  weigh  the  fruit  and  place  it 
4n  the  kettle  with  enough  cold  water  to  reach  the 
topmost  pieces.  Keep  a  slow,  steady  fire.  Let 
the  kettle  boil  gently— scarcely  above  a  simmer- 
till  yon  can  penetrate  the  fruit  with  a  straw. 
Meantime  have  the  proportion  of  sugar  weighed, 
and  then  skim  out  the  fruit  and  drain  it  in  a  hair 
sieve.  Wash  the  kettle  and  return  the  syrup,  to 
which  add  the  sugar  and  whatever  materials  you 
wish  to  use  for  flavoring.  Let  it  boil  gently  till 
the  syrup  is  clear,— skim  off  all  impurities  that 
rise  to  the  surface.  Then  drop  in  the  fruit,  using 
great  care  lest  it  break.  Boil  it  slowly  fifteen 
minutes ;  then  remove  the  kettle,  skim  the  fruit 
into  Jars  that  have  been  gradually  heated,  pour  in 
the  syrup.  When  cool,  put  on  the  lid,  or  cork 
tightly,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry  closet. 

Use  only  stone,  or  glass  Jars.  Glass  Is  prefer- 
able, because  if  mould  forms,  or  fermentation 
threatens,  it  can  be  easily  seen.  A  thick  coat  of 
mould  at  the  top  will  do  no  harm,  but  if  small 
specks,  or  bubbles,  are  seen  among  the  fruit,  the 
specks  must  be  taken  out,  both  fruit  and  syrup 
scalded  and  the  Jar  washed  clean  before  they  are 
returned.  It  is  well  to  look  at  preserves  as  often 
as  once  a  month  to  see  if  they  need  scalding. 
Pears  alone,  or  mingled  with  peaches  and  apples, 
are  considered  nice;  or  with  quinces.  Pe]iches 
and  apples  do  well  together.  Quinces  and  sweet 
apples  mix  veiy  well ;  so  do  barberries  and  sweet 
apples.  None  of  these  need  flavoring ;  neither  do 
cranberries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries, grapes,  or  raspberries.  Blueberries  need 
stick  cinnamon  boiled  in  the  syrup.  Crab  apples 
need  ginger.  Plums  require  no  flavoring,  neither 
do  cherries.  Tomatoes  are  improved  with  sliced 
lemon  or  orange  scalded  with  them. 

To  make  Jam,  boil  the  firuit,— which,  if  large, 
should  be  cut  as  small  as  berries— in  as  little 
water  as  possible,  till  it  can  be  mashed  with  a 
spoon.  Then  pdt  with  it  the  sugar  and  boil  it 
half  an  hour,  stirring  it  frequently.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  applea,  pears,  quinces,  and 
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peaches,— which  may  be  mingled,  as  for  whole 
preserres.  Tomatoes  made  into  jam  mast  be 
skinned,  the  seeds  taken  oat,  and  then  boiled  with 
a  poond  of  sagar  for  ewery  pound  of  palp  and  two 
sliced  lemons  nsed  for  flavoring.  Tbree-qaarters 
of  an  hoar  will  cook  it.  Strawberries  reqaire  bat 
half  their  weight  in  sngar  for  jam.  Boll  the  ber- 
ries half  an  hoar,  stir  them  almost  constantly;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  stir  in  the  sugar  and  boil  it 
another  half  hoar.  Raspberries  and  blackberries 
for  jam  mast  have  their  weight  of  sugar.  The 
ftnit  must  be  braised,  and  then  boiled  till  the 
Jaice  is  nearly  gone.  Add  the  sngar  then,  and 
boil  slowly  twenty  minutes.  Grapes  for  Jam 
must  be  boiled,  strained  through  a  hair  sieve, 
mixed  with  sugar*-poand  for  .pound— boiled  and 
stirred  twenty  minates.  Marmalade  only  diiftrs 
from  jam  in  being  of  greater  solidly,  attained  by 
using  more  gelatinous  fruit  than  for  Jam,  and 
more  sagar,  with  longer  time  and  more  moderate 
boiling. 

To  make  fruit  jellies,  only  the  juice,  or  the  water 
In  which  the  fruit  is  boiled.  Is  needed  with  the 
sugar.  Currant  and  blackberry  jelly  may  be 
made  by  wringing  the  berries  in  a  cloth  and  mix- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  sugar  with  it,  which  should 
be  finely  pulverized.  Stir  it  till  the  sugar  Is  all 
dissolved.  Four  it  into  glasses,  and  set  the  glasses 
in  a  sunny  window  for  two  or  three  days.  Then 
cover  them  with  white  paper  pasted  over  the  brim 
of  the  glasses.  Cranberries  for  jelly  must  be 
boiled  in  as  little  water  as  possible  till  soft;  then 
three-quarters  their  weight  of  sugar  stirred  in,  and 
the  whole  boiled  five  or  ten  minutes  longer,  when 
it  will  be  found  ready  to  put  into  glasses.  To 
know  when  jelly  \b  boiled  enough  drop  a  spoonfol 
into  cold  water.  If  it  sinks  immediately  it  is 
done;  if  not,  it  must  be  boiled  longer.  Crab- 
apples  boiled  till  soft  with  a  bag  of  ginger  make 
nice  jelly.  Quinces  and  plums  mast  also  be  boiled 
till  tender.  Grapes  and  barberries  do  not  need 
boiling  to  express  their  jnice.  Rhubarb  should 
be  scalded  a  fow  minutes  only.  All  of  these  fruits 
should  be  put  (those  that  are  boiled  accompanied 
by  their  syrnp)  into  a  flannel  bag  (wet  this  before 
using  it)  and  squeezed  gently  till  all  the  juice  is 
obtained.   Thentoapintofthisjnioeaddapoand 


of  sugar,  and  boil  It  till  It  will  sink  in  -water. 
Pour  it  into  glass  jars;  when  cool  paste  clean 
papers  over  the  brims  and  set  them  In  a  dark,  cool 
place.  It  should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  ot  this  chapter  that  uncooked  cranberries  can 
be  kept  any  length  of  time  In  cold  water,  in  cov- 
ered jars,  if  the  vessel  is  placed  where  they  win 
be  cold— jast  cold  enough  to  escape  freezing. 


J^br  <ike  New  Bngkmd  Fatmer, 
Scotland  Cake. 
Two  cups  sugar ;  scant  cup  of  butter  beaten  to  a 
froth.  Three  eggs  well  beaten;  three  cups  floor; 
one  cup  milk ;  one  teaspoonfnl  saleratus  dissolved 
In  the  milk;  two  teaspoonflils  cream  of  tartar 
nibbed  In  the  floor.    Flavor  with  lemon  or  vanllUL 

Indian  Padding. 

Boil  one  quart  of  milk,  and  pour  to  nine  great 
spoonfUs  of  Indian  meal.  Add  a  large  cup  of 
molasses,  and  a  small  teaspoonfol  of  salt.  When 
the  lamps  are  all  mashed,  add  one  qaart  of  cold 
milk.  Bake  three  or  four  hours  at  least  in  a 
moderate  oven.   To  be  eaten  with  batter  or  salted 


Oom  Oakeiy  or  Mook  Oyater. 

Cut  from  the  cob  twelve  good  sized  ears  of  ftiU 
sweet  oom.  Add  one  half  pint  of  sweet  milk,  and 
two  eggs.  Beat  well  together.  Salt  to  taste.  Add 
sufildent  floor  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Frylnpoik 
ftit. 

OAOw^eoiowa 

Two  quarts  of  green  tomatoes.  Two  quarts  of 
white  onions,  one  dozen  green  peppers,  one  dozen 
green  cucumbers,  one  large  head  of  cabbage,  chop 
fine.  Season  with  mustard  and  celery  seed,  to 
suit  the  taste.  Cover  with  the  best  cider  vinegar. 
Boil  two  hours  slowly,  continually  stirring.  Aa 
soon  as  yon  take  it  from  the  stove,  add  two  table 
spoonftils  of  salad  oil.  Cover  tight  and  keep  in  a 
oool  place. 

I  think  that  after  one  iUthflil  trial  of  the  above 
receipts,  the  lady  readers  of  the  Fabkbb  will  feel 
that  they  have  some  valuable  acquisitions  to  their 
store  of  receipts.  k.  p.  b. 

Somsfitff,  Auff,  6<A,  1889. 
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I'l  waadsmr  M  U>;  Iut*  to 


— ^ndmx  JTordMi. 


the  garret, — in  tbe  kitchen, 
the  corn-house,  wood-hoDBe 
and  ha^-mowB.     The  cattle  ar« 
gathered  in,  and  are  fairly  estab- 
~  lisbed  in   their  winter    quarten. 

A  little  babit  baa  taught  each  one  to  know  his 
particular  crib,  so  tbatall  come  to  their  places 
aa  qaietl;  and  Kgularlr  a»  ft  squad  of  well- 
driUed  aoldien  wheel  into  line  at  the  word  of 
command.    Tbe^  foon  become  familiai  with 


their  master,  recognize  his  voice,  even  bis  ttep. 
and  erect  him  with  earnest  longings,  when  tbe 
statAi  hourt  for  feeding  arrive.  The  oz 
knowetb  his  owner,  and  the  eoa  her  mastflr'a 
crib.  The  horaei  neigh  and  paw  tbe  floor, 
impatient  as  a  child,  for  -the  forthcoming 
food.  They  have  qnickened  appetites  in  the 
keen  air,  and  eat  without  fear  of  indigestion 
and  night-mare. 

Tbe  »keep  are  less  orderlj,  and  impatient  of 
reetraint,  of  any  kind.  They  need,  therefore, 
ample  room,  light  and  warmth,  in  wbicb  to  ex* 
ercise.  In  feeding,  tbey  are  conlinnally 
changing  position,  leaving  afavorable  spot  for 
one  not  half  so  good,  rushing  beadlong  be- 
tween two  others,  or  knocking  over  a  weaker 
one,  to  get  at  tbe  fodder  which  it  bad  just 
Ifcft.  Thii  habit  indicates  that  a  flock  needs 
three  or  four  times  as  many  lateral  feet  of 
(pace,  in  feeding,  as  there  are  animals  in  it, 
in  order  that  tbe;  should  be  quiet,  and  eat 
without  molesting  each  other. 

Now,  bright  fires  are  burning  upon  ihe 
hearlh,  in  some  favored  rooms;  tbe  lea  kettle 
singi  on  tbe  cooking  stove  in  tbe  kitchen ;  the 
boiue  cat  lies  purring  in  the  warm  sun,  or,  if 
evening  has  set  in,  stretches  herself  in  the  cor- 
ner of  ibe  eiUing-room  fireplace,  or  is  coiled 
up,  badgei^like,  behind  the  cooking  stove  in 
the  kitchen  I  Why  does  she  start  so  suddenly 
as  though  springing  at  somethingp  Abl  na- 
ture is  nature,  and  will  have  ber  way,  asleep 
or  awake  I    Tbe  cat  has  entombed  some  poor 
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rat  or  mouse  daring  the  day,  probably,  and  is 
now  dreaming  of  her  exploits  in  catching  it, 
as  Goldsmith^s  Old  Soldier, 
"Shouldered  his  cratch  and  told  how  flelds  were  won.'* 

Let  her  sleep.  She  and  the  children  are  on 
excellent  terms,  and  give  place  to  each  other, 
as  regards  the  cozy  niches  about  the  fire. 

How  delightful  the  evening  temperature, 
as  the  family  gathers  around  the  lamp,  and 
newspapers  and  books  are  opened,  the  news  of 
the  day  discussed,  and  the  experiments  of 
Farmer  Goit  are  approved  or  condemned. 
This  is  the  gate  of  knowledge,  the  foundation 
and  comer  stone  of  improvement  and  progress. 
Let  us  iUnstrate : 

An  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Geol- 
ogy— even  a  superficial  information  of  the  sci- 
ence, would  do  several  things  for  the  farmer. 

1.  It  would  confirm  in  his  mind  the  truth- 
fulness and  wonderful  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  formation  of  this  world,  and 
the  no  less  wonderful  things  which  it  contains. 

2.  Because  geology  investigates  the  nature, 
composition,  origin,  structure,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed. 

3.  Bv  cause  the  soil  we  cultivate  was  once 
rock,  of  many  kinds,  some  of  them  exceeding- 
ly valuable  to  the  farmer,  while  others  are  of 
little  use  as  producers  of  crops. 

4.  Geology  explains  what  are  essential  in 
our  soils,  60  that  the  farmer  understanding 
this  may  neglect  those  lands  lacking  in  fertiliz- 
ing agent,  and  improve  those  which  are  sup- 
plied with  them. 

For  instance :  fir  and  pine  trees  find  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  alkalies  in  granite  and  barren 
soils  in  which  oaks  toiU  not  grow;  and  wheat 
thrive  in  soils  where  lime  abounds,  but  not 
where  it  is  lacking. 

All  kinds  of  grasses  contaia  in  the  outer 
part  of  their  leaves  and  stalks,  a  considerable 
portion  of  sand  and  potash, — in  some  form, — 
which  gives  them  strength  to  stand  erect. 
But  in  nioiht  meadows  this  quality  is  lacking  to 
a  considerable  degree.  Knowing  these  facts, 
the  farmer  would  not  plant  oaks  on  sandy  bar- 
rens, nor  look  for  profitable  crops  of  timothy 
or  red  top  grass  on  his  low  meadows. 

These  simple  illustrations  are  sufiicient. 
Great  is  the  privilege  which  these  December 
evenings  afford.  Let  them  be  improved  until 
all  minds  are  inspired  by  the  wisdom  which 


may  be  gained.  Turn  the  attention  for  a  sin- 
gle winter,  three  times  each  week  to  some 
special  topic  of  instruction,  and  that  mind  will 
soon  find  itself  in  a  new  world  of  ideas,  that 
will  impart  substantial  comfort  and  gratifici^ 
tion. 

December  is  full  of  appropriate  lessons.  It 
will  yield  instruction  which  will  prove  profita- 
ble in  preparing  the  soil  and  planting  in  the 
spring ;  in  the  culture  of  crops  in  the  summer ; 
in  the  early  harvest  of  hay  and  grains,  and  the 
later  ones  which  close  up  the  labours  of  the 
field. 

In  this  inclement  season  let  your  charity 
abound.  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you. 
So  sa}  s  Holy  Writ.  Let  your  sympathies,  and 
your  (lets,  go  forth  into  the  homely  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  and  minister  to  them  as  your 
means  will  justify. 


"Remember  the  poor,  for  bleak  winds  are  blowing, 

And  brightly  the  frost-pear's  are  ^lletenir  g  arcund 
The  streamlets  have  ceased  all  their  musical  lowing, 


And  SLOW  drifts  lie  scat  ered  all  over  .ho  gruoad, 
Bomember  th«  poor  In  their  comtoitle*'S  dwellings, 

Illclad  and  lii*tcd  ard  c'f  r-bard*  ncd  with  care; 
Oh,  turn  not  away  with  a  look  i>o  repelltnt — 

'i'hy  klrdrif  SB  may  saveUiem  perbapefrom  decpalr." 
--Anonymoua, 


THB  CLOSB  Off   THIS  YXAB. 

Every  reflecting  person  will  be  likely  to 
make  this  season  a  halting  place  in  the  path- 
way of  life,  from  which  to  look  back  upon  the 
past. 

He  will  summon  before  him.  in  the  first 
place,  the  blessings  which  attend  us  in  our 
highly-favored  land, — a  land,  literally  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  all  food  for  man  and 
beast ;  a  fine  climate,  beautiful  changes  in  the 
seasons,  and  a  land  exempt  from  the  terrible 
convulbions  in  nature  which  overthrow  king- 
doms and  decimate  the  people,  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

He  will  then  call  before  him  his  own  life  for 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Master ; 
will  inquire  what  examples  need  correcting; 
what  trains  of  thought  require  to  be  changed 
into  purer  and  more  peaceful  currents ;  and 
what  harsh,  or  unkind  language  should  give 
place  to  gentleness  of  speedi,  and  tones  of 
sympathy  and  love. 

Such  a  review  would  be  profitable  to  all. 
It  would  tend  to  establish  in  the  heart  the 
prindplea  of  juitioe,  mercy,  charity,  peace,  and 
set  the  gate*  of  heaven  ajar,  ao  as  to  give  us 
glimpses  of  the  "mansions^'  which  we  we  fold 
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by  the  Savior  are  '4q  his  Father's  house/^  and 
which  he  has  gone  <o  * 'prepare  for  us." 

Then,  as  we  are  created  to  progress  in 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  purity,  the  mind  may 
be  turned  to  secular  affairs,  and  get  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  things  which  pertain  to  our 
special  vocations,  so  that  we  may  acquire 
more  power  over  nature  around  us.  This 
would  not  only  tend  to  higher  enjoyment,  but 
to  an  increase  of  profit  in  our  business,  and 
witb  that  the  means  of  a  more  extended  useful- 
ness to  our  fellow-beings. 

The  Months  have  again  rolled  round,  com- 
pleting their  circle,  covering  the  earth  with 
bustenance  and  beauty,  or  coming  in  grandeur 
or  Bublimity,  even,  and  showing  the  love  and 
power  of  Him  who  rules  them  all. 

We  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty, — ^a  boon  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  any  language  that  we  can  com- 
mand,— of  a  wonderfully  extended  and  fertile 
country.  The  arts  and  sciences  have  progressed 
so  as  to  alleviate  an  immense  amount  of  human 
toil  that  our  ancestors  were  subjected  to,  and 
all  are  left  free  to  choose  their  own  occupation 
and  modes  of  life,  and  carve  out  their  fortune, 
scarcely  knowing  that  a  law  exists,  only  in  its 
infraction.  There  never  was  a  more  highly 
favored  people.  Let  us  see  that  our  heritage 
is  kept  pure  for  those  who  are  to  succeed  us. 


For  Uk€  yew  JBnffland  Farmer, 
THB  POTATO. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  centuries  since  the 
potato  was  domesticated  and  its  value  somewhat 
appreciated.  Notwithstanding  this  long  lapse 
of  time  since  it  was  taken  from  its  wild  state 
in.  South  America  and  literally  transformed  in 
its  habits  and  character,  it  gave  no  decided  in- 
dication of  suffering  from  the  transformation 
until  the  present  century,  nor  even  then  until 
within  the  paat  thirty  or  thirty-five  years. 

True  indeed,  is  it,  that  it  was  subject  to  ills 
in  common  with  all  other  cultivated  crops,  by 
rea^<on  uf  unpiopitious  seasons,  or  injudicious 
culture.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
the  i^imi'rs  uf  England,  and  to  some  extent 
thoae  of  irei:i  d.  were  troubled  with  what  was 
there  termed  the  curl.  Various  reasons  were 
given  tor  the  appearance  of  this  disease  by 
those  who  at  that  time  wrote  on  the  subject, 
b'lt  noihi^  decisive  was  ever  arrived  at  as  the 
t'  lie  cHUite  of  the  trouble.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory leations  were  the  constant  planting  from 
the  same  variety  and  on  the  same  land,  so  that 
potatueH  degenerated  and  at  length  yielded  in- 
d  life  rent  crops,  and  aver^maQuriiig  with  green 
duiig. 


I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  in  these  reasons, 
then  given  for  the  disease  called  curl,  we  have 
the  secret  of  the  cause  of  our  present  potato 
disease.  Our  whole  process  of  culture  is  ar- 
tificial, and  Nature  seems  to  resent  the  injury 
infiicted  upon  her.  If  we  would  rid  ours*  Ives 
of  what  is  popularly  termed  the  potato  rot,— 
we  must  go  back  to  first  principles ;  get  the 
wUd  seed  and  begin  where  the  first  cultivators 
began,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  for  many 
years  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. It  will  be  of  little  use  to  sow  the  seed 
grown  from  our  present  diseased  stocks.  The 
constitution  is  bad,  and  the  progeny  will  surely 
inherit  the  evil. 

I  have  tried  this,  and  speak  from  personal 
experience.  About  1842, 1  put  140  bushels  of 
sound  potatoes  into  the  cellar  that  were  only 
three  years  removcv,  from  the  seed-boll.  The 
whole  of  them  rotted  in  less  than  three  months. 

As  at  present  situated,  we  must  try  to  con- 
form our  practice  to  the  well  ascertained  con- 
ditions of  the  patient.  The  potato,  just  now, 
is  our  "sick  man^^  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  soil,  the  quantity  put  in  for  seed,  the 
food  we  give  them,  and  the  nursing  requisite 
to  insure  their  well-being,  are  the  importanii 
conditions  of  successful  treatment.  1  believe 
it  is  now  conceded  that  heavy  wetlands  should 
be  avoided,  and  choice  made  of  good,  strong 
mellow  soils  that  will  make  a  crop  of  fair  >ieid 
without  manure.  I  am  aware  that  1  lay  my- 
self liable  to  be  assailed  for  this  condemna- 
tion of  manure  in  cultivating  tht:  potato,  but  I 
am  certain  that  abundance  of  facts  serve  to 
prove  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  the  disease,  by  stimulating  to  an  un- 
healthy degree.  I  have  used  various  kinds  of 
manure,  and  none  at  all.  in  experiments  to  test 
this  point,  and  am  satisfied  that  immunity  from 
the  rot  is  to  be  found,  if  at  ail,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fertilizers. 

1  have  known  large  fields  of  potatoes  in  one 
night  to  turn  black  and  emit  in  the  morning  a 
most  disgusting  stench, — while  in  an  adjoining 
lot,  planted  with  the  same  seed,  the  crop  ma- 
tured and  was  mariieted  sound.  On  inquiring 
into  the  reasons  for  the  condition  of  these 
crops,  I  found  that  green  stable  and  slaughter- 
house manure  was  used  on  the  lot  that  rotted, 
and  that  the  healthy  field  received  no  manure 
of  any  kind.  It  was  pastured  in  previous 
years  and  was  in  good  condition  for  making  a 
crop. 

As  to  the  amount  of  seed  we  should  use,  I 
think  there  need  be  no  serious  question  with 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  publifthed  re- 
ports during  the  past  few  months  of  the  re* 
suits  obtained  in  using  very  little  seed  in  the 
expeiiments  with  the  Early  Rose  and  other 
new  varieties.  The  yield  obtained  is  far  be- 
yond the  usual  average,  and  in  every  instance 
that  has  oome  under  my  notice,  but  one  eye 
has  been  used  in  a  hill.  If  these  results  are 
so,  what  18  to  be  gained  by  putting  in  whole  or 
even  half  potatoes  as  many  doP    In  1665  or 
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1856 1  experimented  with  seed  by  using  large, 
medium-sized,  halves,  and  pieces  with  one  and 
two  eyes  in  a  hill.  These  were  planted  in 
rows,  side  by  side,  in  the  order  in  which  1 
have  here  written  them,  in  a  field  of  fonr  acres. 
They  were  weighed  and  minutes  were  kept  oi 
the  result.  I  have  lost  the  memorandum,  but 
the  results  are  familiar  to  me  and  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  The  uncut  potatoes  rotted  very 
badly.  The  large  ones  produced  more  than 
one  half  rotten  ones,  while  the  small  cut  pieces 
were  exempt  from  the  rot  almost  entirely, — 
probably  not  one  bushel  on  the  whole  four 
acres  aside  from  the  few  rows  where  I  used 
the  large  seed  in  the  experiment. 

From  this  result  I  derived  additional  evi- 
dence of  what  I  had  for  years  regarded  as  true, 
that  we  should  use  as  little  seed  as  possible 
and  secure  the  germ,— competing  the  plant  to 
feek  for  nourishment  outHde  of  £e  parent  po- 
tato, which  contains  the  fatal  poison  that  nas 
been  accumulating  in  all  the  years  of  its  un- 
natural culture.  I  am  not  sure  but  we  might 
after  years  of  culture  in  this  way  throw  off  the 
disease  and  restore  the  plant  to  health  again. 
I  cannot  see  any  practical  use  in  using  seed  in 
tuch  large  quantities  as  many  do. 

I  have  referred  to  the  results  obtained  with 
the  Early  Rose.  I  fear  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  these  reported  cases  of  large  returns,  they 
have  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  of  the  potato  by  ovei-fltimuladng  with 
manure.  Time  will  tell  how  that  is.  It  would 
be  well  if  some  of  our  farmers  of  means  would 
year  after  year  institute  experiments  that  would 
set  at  rest  these  ever-recurring  questions, 
about  which  their  seems  to  be  so  many  con- 
flicting theories.  K.  o. 

Oct.  25th,  1869. 


M7  BZFlIBIBirOID  IN  FOBS  BAI8IHCI. 

The  result  of  my  own  experience  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  convinced  me  that  the  pre- 
Tailing  error  in  pork  raising  is  in  overfeeding. 
The  hoggish  appetite  of  the  swine  * 'growing 
with  its  growth  and  strengthening  with  iti 
strength,^*  has  met  with  too  ready  an  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  his  keeper,  and  has  not  re- 
warded at  the  meat  tub  the  extravagant  outlay 
which  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  satisfy  it. 
Beyond  a  certain  point  in  feeding  swine,  no 
beneficial  results  are  attained;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  undue  development  of  the  stomach 
of  the  animal  by  produ<;ing  an  unnatural  crav- 
ing for  the  amount  of  food  adapted  to  the  ca- 
paciry  of  the  stomach,  rather  than  to  the  re- 

Suirements  of  growth  and  development,  pro 
uces  waste  and  consequent  loss  of  profit 
This,  bnefiy  stated,  is  my  theory,  based  upon 
fiM^ts. 

Several  years  since,  I  began  to  practice 
more  care  in  the  raising  of  swine,  weighing 
end  measuring  all  the  com,  meal  and  other 
feed  used  in  raihmg  a  definite  cumber,  and 
noting  the  exact  amount  neoeasaiy  for  the  larg- 


est production  of  pork.  The  want  of  care 
and  attention  to  this  matter  will  almost  inva- 
riably, as  I  presume  the  most  of  you  readen 
will  admit,  carry  the  expense  of  raising  pork 
nearly  if  not  quite  up  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

Year  before  last,  com  was  high  and  poric 
cheap.  In  a  conversation  with  some  of  my 
neighbors  on  the  question  of  the  profit  or  Io>b 
of  makine  pork  during  that  season,  one  stat- 
ing tbat  bis  pork  would  cost  him  fifreen  cents 
per  ponud,  and  another  that  he  could  not  rai^e 
tt  for  leas  than  twenty-five  cents,  I  ventared 
to  make  the  assertion  that  with  com  at  $1.50 

rsr  bushel,  and  pork  but  ten  cents  per  pound, 
would  euffer  no  loss.  This  was  in  December. 
I  procured  com  and  meal  at  the  above  named 
price,  and  having  three  swine  to  fatten,  I  as- 
certained their  weight  at  that  time,  and  at  the 
time  of  killing,  which  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
Febreaiy  following.  An  exact  estimate  of  the 
increase  in  weight  showed  that  I  had  suocei  ded 
within  one-half  pound  of  pork  of  accomplish- 
ing the  financial  feat  promised  to  my  doubting 
neighbors. 

My  process  of  feeding  is  as  follows :  —I  take 
a  spring  pig  and  commence  by  giving  him  from 
a  giil  to  half  a  pint  of  raw  meal,  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  wet  thoroughly, 
to  which  I  add  about  a  half  a  pint  of  milk  three 
times  a  day,  with  a  few  potatoes  boiled.  I 
feed  a  few  potatoes  until  tne  pig  is  about  four 
months  old ;  my  object  in  giving  the  potatoes 
bein^  not  so  much  for  fo^  as  to  produce  a 
sufficient  development  of  the  stomach.  After 
that,  until  six  months  old,  I  give  three  pints  of 
raw  meal  with  about  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
occasionally  giving  a  few  potatoes.  AfWr  that 
until  fattening  time,  I  feed  two  quarts  of  meal 
with  four  quarts  of  milk  or  water  per  day. 
During  fattening  time  I  feed  the  swine  one 
quart  of  meal  with  one  quart  of  drink  three 
times  a  day.  If  water  is  accessible  to  the  ani- 
mal at  any  and  all  times,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  will  not  drink  a  pint  a  day  in  addition  to 
the  above  named  quantity  given  with  the  food. 
For  the  past  four  or  five  years  I  have  raised 
and  fatted  from  three  to  five  hoj^s  per  year  on 
tht)  above  quantity,  averaging  filtecn  pounds 
of  pork  to  a  bushel  of  com.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  discard  swill  and  house  slops  as  worse 
than  useless,  having  demonstrated  from  actud 
experience  that  these  sloppy  messes,  so  con- 
veniently disposed  of  and  so  lavishly  fed  out 
to  the  swine,  render  a  larger  quantity  of  more 
substantial  food  necessary  in  fattening  time, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  pork  pro- 
duced. 

My  experience  has  demonstrated,  4o  my  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  meal  fed  in  a  raw 
state  is  better  than  when  cooked.  I  now  have 
a  hog  one  year  old  the  21st  of  last  June,  raided 
on  the  above  named  quantity  of  food,  whiih 
now,  Sept.  31st,  girths  five  feet,  and  meaj;  urea 
five  feet  ten  inuies  in  length,  estimated  to 
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weigh  460  poands  dressed  pork.  I  com- 
menced feedm^  this  swine  for  fattening,  the 
three  quarts  of  meal  per  day,  on  the  5tn  day 
of  Sept.-^Winalow  Arey,  Hampden,  in  Maine 
Farmer, 


THE  HIGH  PBIOn  OF  MSAT. 

The  Courrier  de  la  Baucherie  of  Paris  con- 
tains an  article  upon  the  rising  prices  of  butch- 
er^s  meat  all  over  Europe,  which  have  at- 
tracted serious  notice  in  France.  All  the 
French  markets  have  been  ^^radoally  rising 
for  the  past  six  years ;  so  much  so  that  the  ad- 
vance constitutes  a  considerable  snrchage  upon 
the  consumption  of  the  country.  Choice  parts 
are  double  the  price  they  were,  and  inferior 
joints  are  fully  one-  third  higher.  It  was  thought 
that  the  opening  of  the  new  markets  at  La  Vil- 
lette.  Poissy,  and  Sciana,  two  years  ago,  would 
lower  prices  in  Paris ;  bui  the  result  has  been 
quit '  the  opposite,  and  the  advanoeed  prices 
of  Paris  have  been  met  by  corresponding 
movements  at  the  provincial  markets— for  in- 
stance, at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Chartres, 
Dijon,  Lisieux,  Nismes,  Rouen,  Toulon,  and 
Lyons. 

It  is  the  same  in  England,  notwithstanding 
great  supplies  of  cattle  from  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium and  Germany.  In  Holland  and  Germany 
fat  cattle  have  not  been  so  dear  for  two  years 
as  they  are  now.  In  Germany  beef  and  mutton 
have  not  advanced  so  much  as  in  France  and 
England,  because  the  consumption  of  pork  is 
greater ;  but  in  Prussia  there  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  all  descriptions  of  meat,  and 
in  Italy  the  rise  is  still  making  progress. 

This  review,  adds  the  Courrier,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  trade 
throughout  Europe.  It  establishes  the  fact 
that  prices  are  as  high  as  consumers  can  bear ; 
that  any  further  advance  will  gravely  com- 
promise the  trade ;  and  on  these  grounds  breed- 
ers are  urged,  while  the  French  government  is 
recommended,  if  a  most  important  branch  of 
trade  is  to  be  maintained,  to  encourage  breed- 
ers in  such  effort. 


BAVB  THB  COBN  VODDBB. 

We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
there  was  not  that  attention  paid  to  the  curing 
and  savine  of  the  comfodder  that  its  value 
demanded.  Every  good  farmer  must  know 
that  cattle  eat  it  greedily  through  the  wibter, 
and  if  cut  and  steamed  it  is  as  good  for  them 
as  the  best  hay  and  really  more  milk-produc- 
ing.   ■       ^ 

Where  is  the  necessity  of  allowing  it  to  re- 
main in  shocks  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
November  ?  Com  should  not  be  cut  down 
until  the  stalks  are  dying  and  the  grain  is 
pretty  hard,  and  then  it  should  remain  no 
longer  in  the  field  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  drying  of  the  grain.  It  should  be 
husked  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  fodder 


tied  up  in  bundles  and  either  carefully  stacked 
near  the  cattle  stables  or  put  under  shelter  in 
sheds. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  horses  prefer  it 
to  the  best  hay ;  also  that  the  blades  are  es- 
pecially sought  for  to  feed  racing  animals, 
strengtheping  their  wind  and  bottom  beyond 
any  other  food.  It  is  besides  wholesome  pro- 
vender and  helps  most  beneficially  in  making 
the  winter^s  supply  of  hay  hold  out  till  late  in 
the  spring,  with  the  addition  of  chopped  roots, 
which  every  farmer,  who  shrewdly  looks  to 
the  main  chance,  ought  to  cultivate  for  feed- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  the  winter. — German^ 
town  Telegraph. 


Bony  Dbposits. — ^The  horse,  either  from 
natural  predisposition  or  from  the  severe  ex- 
erdoDS  he  is  csiled  upon  to  perform,  is  cer* 
tainly  more  liable  to  bony  depositions  than  any 
other  animal.  Adapted  as  he  is  to  carry 
weight,  and  travel  with  speed,  his  ligamenta 
and  sinews  are  severely  tasked  and  exposed  to 
the  consequences  of  over  exertion.  Yet,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  in  the  horse,  nature  more  read- 
ily seeks  to  relieve  herself  by  ossific  forma- 
tions than  in  the  human  being.  Some  horses, 
too,  show  a  much  greater  disposition  to  these 
depositions  than  others :  the  same  amount  of 
injury  in  the  one  animal  will  produce  them, 
while  in  others  it  will  hav«»  no  such  c;ffect. 

This  predisposition  of  some  horses  to  be- 
come afiected  with  spavins,  splints,  or  ring- 
bones, is  a  matter  of  much  importance  in 
breedmg  j  for  it  is  no  doubt  hereditary,  and 
ought  to  mfluenoe,  in  some  degree,  the  choice 
of  the  mare,  or  the  selection  of  the  sire.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  shape 
of  the  limbs  which  may  predispose  horses  to 
become  afflicted  with  these  diseases  is  still 
more  hereditary,  and  an  object,  therefore,  of 
still  greater  importance. — Prairie  Farmer, 


Manuring  Land  with' Sod. — A  Herkimer 
County,  N.  T.,  correspondent  of  one  of  our 
exchanges  says  that  sod  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  manuring — indeed  the  best  generally 
speaking, — for  this  sod  obtains  its  wealth 
mostly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  needs  not  be 
shoveled  and  carted  on  the  field.  It  is  the 
means  of  manuring  the  land  here.  It  is  the 
successful  means— only  thoroujB;hly  so  how- 
ever, with  the  use  of  clover  m  connection. 
Farms  in  this  county  have  improved  wonder- 
fully. The  land  is  better,  and  in  many  places 
much  better,  than  the  original  soil  was.  And 
yet  it  has  been  cropped  for  near  a  century, 
the  last  20  to  80  years  being  employed  in 
graining  and  raising  clover — ^raising  it  for 
seed  to  a  laige  extent,  so  mnch  so  that  the 
Herkimer  county  seed,  was  as  noted  as  its 
cheese  now  is.  Since  the  dairying  era  com- 
menced, die  land  has  been  improving,  and  all 
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along  it  has  been  paying  better  than  r^iring 
grain;  and  this  with  less  labor.  Sod  has 
done  it. 


NmW  FUBUOATZONB. 

Pbab  Culture  fob  Profit.  By  P.  T.  Qnlnn,  Praotieml 
Ht^nicultariet.  Nevr  York:  Tribune  ABSociatlon. 
1869.    72  pages. 

Mr.  Quinn's  long  experience  as  foremao  and 
mannger  of  the  Prof.  Mapes'  nurseries  and  orchard 
has  afforded  him  rare  opportanities  for  familiarity 
with  practical  pear  cultare.  The  small  nambcr 
of  Tarieties  that  he  finds  profitable  will  strike  the 
attention  of  every  reader  of  his  book.  Having 
lost  thoQBands  of  dollars  in  attempting  to  cultivate 
some  fifty  varieties,  he  finds  only  some  half  a  dos- 
en  profitable  on  pear  stocks,  and  a  single  one  on 
quince.  On  pear  stocks  he  prefers  Bartlett  and 
Doyenne  Bonssock,  for  early;  Clairgeaa  and 
Seckel  for  autumn;  and  Anjon,  Lawrence  and 
Winkfield  for  winter.  For  dwarfs  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme.  His  remarks  and  cautions  on  dhoice 
of  aspect  and  varieties,  preparation  of  soil,  plant- 
ing, pruning,  gathering,  marketing,  &c.,  will  be 
valuable  to  all  who  cultivate  pears  for  profit. 
When  reading  any  book,  we  like  to  feel  that  the 
author  understands  his  subject,  but  we  dislike  to 
have  him  remind  us  of  the  fact  too  often  in  ex- 
press terms.  We  think,  that  a  smaller  volume 
might  have  contained  all  he  wished  to  say,  and 
that  an  alphabetical  index  of  subjects  of  two  pages, 
would  have  been  worth  more  to  the  pro^ico/ reader 
than  the  twenty  pages  of  introduction,  preface, 
and  inconvenient  if  not  useless  table  of  contents. 
The  cuts,  too,  are  clumsy  and  coarse. 


Nebraska. — ^For  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
studied  geography  in  books  and  atlases  which  rep- 
resented that  section  as  the  "Great  American 
Desert,"  the  Omaha  AgrieitUwritt  has  obtained  a 
statement  from  ten  dealers  in  and  manuflujturers 
of  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  of  the 
nnmbcr  sold  by  them* in  that  town  since  the  corn- 
men  cement  of  the  present  year.  From  these  state- 
ments we  find  that  the  number  of  ploughs  sold  up 
to  October  has  been  3455,  reapers  and  mowers  804, 
horse  rakes  510,  wagons  706,  threshing  machines 
52,  seed  sowers  198,  and  other  things  in  pro- 
portion. The  sale  of  so  large  a  number  of  imple- 
ments and  machines  in  a  single  town,  in  about  six 
month!*,  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  the  far- 
mers c^  this  young  State  are  doing  something  to 
make  the  ^'Desert*'  "blossom  as  the  rose." 


Patent  Obapb  Gbowino.— In  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  asks  if  there  is  any  patent  on  any 
particular  way  of  growing  grape  vines  from  short 
cuttings,  the  Prairie  Farmer  says,  a  patent  was 
issued  to  William  Grifflih,  North  East,  Pa.,  May  14, 
1867,  for  propagating  grape  vines  from  single  buds 
in  the  open  field.    This  patent  covers  the  mode  of 


propagating  grape  vines  in  open  fitld  culture,  by 
covering  single  bad  cuttings  with  a  cold  mulch, 
applied  in  snfllcient  depth  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bud,  and  thereby  retard  its  sprout- 
ing until  the  roots  have  been  adequately  developed. 


AGBICITLTUBAIi  ITEMS. 
— ^The  estimated  stock  of  domestic  wool  in  Bos- 
ton is  11,100,000  pounds ;  in  New  Tork«  3.400,000 
pounds ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  4,300.000  pounds. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Rvirai  New  TorXeer 
finds  that  peeling  willows  in  June,  or  whenever 
the  bark  will  slip,  and  letting  them  stand  till  the 
next  season,  is  sure  death  to  stem  and  root. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Fabmbb,  at  Groton, 
N.  H.,  writing  October  4,  says  that  the  corn  crop 
is  much  better  than  was  expected  durii.g  the  sum- 
mer ;  potatoes  are  first-rate  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, with  but  little  rot;  apples,  especially  grafted 
firuit,  almost  a  failure. 

—The  asparagus  growers  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
find  that,  by  dusting  the  plants  attacked  by  the 
larvsB  of  the  asparagus  beetle  with  lime,  they  can 
effectually  destroy  it.  It  does  not  affect  the  beetle 
itself,  which  is  quite  lively  and  readily  jumps 
away  if  annoyed  by  anything,  but  the  larvae  being 
very  thin-skinned,  it  appears  to  bum  them  or  dry 
them  up  as  soon  as  it  touches  them.  By  frequently 
going  over  the  beds,  its  ravages  may  be  completely 
arrested. 

•—A  correspondent  of  the  Rtaral  World,  who  has 
lived  on  the  Channel  Islands  twenty  years,  and 
raised  cattle  there,  says  that  when  these  Channel 
Island  cows  are  removed,  though  they  may  be 
good  milk  and  butter  producers,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  they  will,  anywhere  else  produce  as 
they  do  in  their  native  place.  He  believes  the 
peculiar  climate,  which  allows  grass  to  remain 
green  iUlthe  pear;  the  carefkil  and  regular  way  in 
which  cows  are  feed  there ;  and  the  warm  stabling 
and  constant  attention  which  they  receive— make 
them  produce  more  and  richer  milk  than  they 
ever  can  elsewhere. 

— At  a  recent  discussion  by  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
Farmer's  Club  of  the  best  method  of  harvcbting 
com,  Mr.  John  Webb  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
best  way  is  to  cut  it  up  when  thoroughly  ripe ;  be- 
cause, first,  the  fodder  is  much  better  when  dry, 
and  second,  the  com  is  more  healthy  when  fully 
matured  for  man  and  beast.  When  it  is  cut  green, 
experience  proves  that  corn  is  certain  to  cause 
colic  in  the  animals  using  it;  green  fodder  is  al- 
ways unpalatable  to  stock,  and  it  is  especially  so 
when  damp.  At  one  time  in  his  life  he  believed 
in  the  value  of  green  fodder,  and  has  hurried  out 
at  daylight  with  his  hands  to  secore  it  before  it 
became  dry,  but  he  is  satisfied  now,  from  his  own 
observation  and  that  of  other  farmers,  that  dry 
fodder  is  eaten  with  more  avidity  than  green,  and 
cattle  look  better  from  nsfaig  it. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  OABDEN  IN  DSOBMBBB. 

It  is  an  axiom  with  all  prudent  rulers  and 
governments,  ** In  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
\Far."  As  thoughtful  gardeners  we  will  adopt 
the  spirit  of  this  motto,  and  say,  '*In  time  of 
leisure  prepare  for  the  busy  se'tson/^  The 
gardener  who  drops  his  implements  at  the  first 
approach  of  hard  frosts  and  gives  h<s  garden 
no  more  attention  till  the  opening  of  another 
season,  always  finds  himself  behind  hand  in 
more  respects  than  one.  There  is  always  work 
that  is  in  order ;  seed  time  and  harvest  bring 
their  appropriate  duties,  and  so  does,  the  season 
of  comparative  leisure !  While  there  may  be 
but  little  labor  for  the  hands,  there  is  more 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
Thought,  reflection,  and  planning  contribute 
largely  towards  success  in  any  calliog,  and  a 
leisure  season  is  the  moat  favorable  time  for 
this  occupation. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  "open  spell"  of 
weather  in  December,  favorable  for  out- door 
work,  when  improvements,  &c.,  may  be  made ; 
cleaning  up,  pruning,  draining,  ploughing, 
spading,  &c.,  may  be  done.  Turning  up  the 
soil  at  this  season,  often  brings  to  the  surface 
a  large  number  of  insects  and  their  chrysalids, 
&c.,  which  the  weather  will  destroy,  or  the 
birds  and  fowls  pick  up  and  devour.  If  heavy 
snows  or  rains  and  ice  come  and  adhere  to 
trees,  shrubs,  or  vines,  attention  is  needed, 
that  damage  does  not  occur  from  overloading, 
breaking  or  splitting  down  of  the  trees  and 
branches,  by  gently  shaking  off  the  snow  or 
ice.  The  fences,  gates,  Ac,  will  need  to  be 
looked  after,  to  see  that  they  are  in  good 
order,  and  kept  shut,  to  keep  out  farmer 
"Slack's"  or  neighbor  "Don't  Care's"  cattle, 
as  they  range  the  highways  or  fields. 

Our  hints  for  the  practical,  every-day  oper- 
ations during  the  winter  season  must  be  brief. 

Cold  Frames  — In  a  late  article  in  the  Far- 
mer, on  "Cold  Frames  and  their  u^es,"  there 
wa.i  an  error  in  saying  "sow  seed  of  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  the  last  of  September. ^^  I  had 
in  mind  to  say  the  last  of  August,  and  find  by 
referring  to  my  notes,  that  such  was  the  time. 
The  error  must  have  occurred  in  writing  out 
the  article.  In  this  latitude  the  first  week  in 
Septemher  is  late  enough  in  general  reasons ; 
sown  then,  the  plants  will  have  attained  a 
growth  of  two  to  four  inches  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  when  they  are  trans- 
planted into  the  cold  frames,  the  plants  set 
de^p,  putting  the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  up 
to  the  leaves,  into  the  sou,  so  that  the  stem 
may  be  protected,  as  it  is  the  most  tender  part 
of  the  plant,  and  is  first  affected  by  cold.  The 
main  point  in  the  successful  wintering  of  plants 
in  cold  fiames,  is  to  give  proper  ventilation, — 
all  that  id  pos>ible  without  exposing  the  plants 
to  too  great  cold.  Attention  is  needed  to  see 
that    mice  do  not  gain    admittance  and  so 


keep  them  out  at  all  events.  See  that  the 
frames  are  well  banked  up  on  all  sides,  and 
provide  mats  or  shutters  convenient  to  be  used 
m  severe  weather.  The  novice  in  the  use  of 
cold  frames  may  meet  with  some  drawbacks 
or  failures  at  first,  in  which  case  he  should  not 
be  discouraged,  but  draw  Iv ssons  so  as  to  avoid 
shoals  and  quicksands  in  the  future. 

Compost. — All  good  gardeners  look  out  in 
advance  for  liberal  supplies  of  comport  and 
manure,  and  the  winter  is  the  great  season  for 
accumulation.  Muck  or  dried  earth  should  be 
provided  in  abundance,  to  absorb  all  the  li- 
quids, &c.,  from  the  privy,  pig  sty,  stable, 
and  to  mix  with  the  droppings  of  the  poultry. 
Muck  or  woods  earth  mQuld  may  be  dug  and 
hauled  frequently,  at  any  time  during  winter, 
and  often  easier  or  more  convenien^ly  on  the 
sled  than  on  the  cart  or  wagon.  No  danger 
of  hauling  or  getting  together  too  much,  as  it 
will  keep  and  be  all  the  better  for  keeping. 

Seeds. — ^Take  good  care  of  all  home  pro- 
duced. Select  the  best  only,  and  clean  out 
all  others.  Make  a  list  of  what  is  wanted, 
and  if  you  cannot  obtain  pure  and  good  of 
your  friends,  be  in  readiness  to  order  from 
reliable  producers  and  dealers  as  soon  as  their 
stocks  are  offered.  W.  H.  White. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.,  1869. 


p «^  vitals  and  finally  mil  ner. — ueorpia  corret* 

destroy  the  planta.    Trap  or  poison  them,  and  \pondent  Oermantown  Telegraph, 


THB   BOUTHUBN  8COBFION'. 

The  Scorpion  is  frequently  found  in  Geor- 
gia, yet  it  is  not  abundant.  It  is  a  little  ven- 
omous reptile,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  in  length,  of  a  brown  color,  and  in 
general  appearance  somewhat  resembling  a 
small  crayfish,  except  the  tail,  which,  instead 
of  being  flat,  is  armed  with  a  homy  spear  and 
within  which  is  a  ver^  ^^^^  poisonous  sting 
which  can  be  used  at  will.  The  tail  is  curved 
over  on  its  back,  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  The 
sting  or  wound  it  iufiicts  is  very  poisonous  and 
painful,  although  I  have  never  known  it  to 
prove  fktal.  As  their  abode  is  generally  under 
rotten  logs,  persons  engaged  in  clearing  new 
land  are  sometimes  stung  in  the  hand  by  them ; 
the  hand  and  arm  swell  up  rapidly  and  be- 
come much  inflamed,  and  the  victim  is  laid  up 
for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  slowly  re- 
covers. 

Its  habits  are  the  most  interesting  part, 
however.  The  female,  after  being  impreg- 
nated by  the  male,  fcdls  to  and  eats  him  uu ; 
she  then  lays  five  or  six  eggs  and  fastens  them 
upon  her  own  back,  where  they  are  hatched ; 
bhe  then  turns  her  tail  over  her  back  and 
stings  all  to  death  that  she  can  reach ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  brood,  however,  usually  escapes ; 
those  that  are  killed  the  mother  devour.^  when 
they  fall  off.  The  young  that  escape  death, 
as  they  increase  in  strength  and  age  begin  to 
devour  the  mother,  by  eating  into  her  back  and 
finally  kill  her. — Georgia 
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A  SITBHAM  HSirBB  OF  A  BElEr  FABQLT, 


WIikteTer  may  be  the  final  decision  of  far- 
mere  as  to  the  cl&ima  of  the  breeders  of  the 
■niltiDg  fuDilies  of  the  Durhama  or  Short- 
bonu  as  to  their  eicellenoe  for  the  dairy, 
there  can  be  do  doubt  aa  to  the  popularity  of 
the  beef  producing  families.  Uur  Cattle  Shows 
and  our  city  live  stock  markets  furnish  ample 
proof  that  they  are  popular  with  feeders  East 
and  West,  but  more  eepecially  perhaps  at  the 
West  and  SouthweeC. 

A  very  Gee  illustration  «f  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  milking  family  of  this  race  of  cat- 
tle was  ^iven  in  the  Wkkkly  Faruer  of 
Maivh  27th,  and  in  the  Monthly  at  page 
237. 

The  cut  which  we  pve  this  week  is  the  por- 
trait of  a  two-year-old  heifer,  of  the  beef  pro- 
ducing Short-homa,  and  it  well  Illustrates  the 
wonderful  fullness  in  every  part  of  the  carcass 
that  distinguishes  the  pure  bred  animal  of  this 
class,  making  it  valuable  all  over,  even  where 
moat  other  breeds  fail,  and  witb  no  more  ofisl 
than  in  a  creature  of  a  third  leas  size  of  an 
inferior  breed. 

A  comparison  of  these  twa  illnstratioiu,  as 
repre'.entativea  of  tbe  two  families  of  Short- 
homa, — ihe  one  bred  for  tbe  dairy,  and  the 
Other  for  the  butcher, — will  prove  interesting 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  inquiring  into 
these  mattere. 


Most  feeders  desire  a  qaick  return  for  capital 
and  food,  and  the  animal  which  gives  it  in  the 
sborteat  time  ia  generally  preferred.  The 
flesh  of  the  Devon  and  of  some  others  may  be 
of  finer  grain  and  of  tenderer  quality,  but  for 
early  maturity,  weight  of  meat,  ripeness  of 
points,  and  fullness  in  choice  places,  superior- 
ity is  claimed  for  the  beef  families  of  tbe  Dur- 
hama.  Our  cut,  which  a  a  specimen  of  good 
engraving,  is  copied  from  Allen's  American 
Cattle. 

To  Brbak  a  Horbb  of  Pulunq  at  tbi 
Haltsu. — Procure  a  small  rope,  (about  three- 
fourth  inch  is  best,  al[bougli  a  strong  bed- 
coril  will  answer,)  put  the  mi^ldle  of  the  rope 
under  the  horse's  tail,  bs  one  would  the  crup- 
per, cross  the  ropes  on  the  back,  hring  the 
ends  forward  and  tie  so  as  to  form  the  lower 

Eart  of  a  breast  collar.  To  bitch,  put  the 
slter-strap  down  thro.igh  ihe  ring,  and  tie 
to  tbe  rope  collar. — Rttral  New  Yorker. 


Plantinq  the  Chestnut. — In  this  region 
they  may  be  planted  as  soon  a,  they  fall  from 
the  tree,  while  the  shell  is  yet  moist ;  or  tbey 
can  be  put  at  once  into  laiber  moist  sand,  un- 
til the  middle  of  November,  or  until  March. 
We  prefer  the  autuuinal  planting,  immediately 
after  the  chestnut  falls  Irom  the  burr.     It  ia  a 
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WHJBAT  OUI/FUHB. 

MONO  farmen  in  this  cotm- 
try  as  well  as  in  Earope,  the 
question  as  to  the  proper 
amount  of  seed  to  be  used 
in  the  cultivaticn  of  grain 
has  of  late  received  consid- 
erable attention.  We  have 
long  been  convinced  that  in 
raibiDg  wheat  too  much  seed 
to  the  acre  is  used,  and  have 
baid  that  wheat  should  be 
,.^j^^;^^_  planted  not  sowed.    If  this 

V^>^  is  done  at  the  proper  time, 

^^^  winter  wheat  may  be  raised 

with  as  much  certainty  as  spring  wheat;  in- 
deed, we  think  with  more  certainty,  and  every 
one  knows  that  winter  wheat,  when  it  suc- 
ceeds, yields  a  larger  crop  and  of  better  qual- 
ity. Let  it  be  plaLted  as  early  as  it  can  be  with- 
out danger  of  the  seed  stalk  starting  before 
the  frost,  and  the  plant  will  become  well 
rooted,  and  unless  the  water  stands  upon  the 
surface  it  will  not  suffer  from  the  winter. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  wheat  put 
into  the  ground  from  two  to  four  inches  deep, 
in  rows  sixteen  or  eighteen  in(  hes  apart,  with 
the  grains  not  less  than  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  would  yield,  with  proper  cultivation 
afterward,  double  the  number  of  bushels 
usually  obtained  per  acre. 

Why  should  wheat  unlike  other  crops  de- 
teriorate both  in  quantity  and  weight,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  it  does  P  Corn  is  not  only 
kept  up  to  its  full  standard,  but  constantly  im- 
proved, by  selecting  the  best  grains  for  seed, 
and  giving  it  clean  culture  and  allowing  each 
plant  sufficient  space  in  which  to  spread  its 
roots  and  find  nourishment.  New  com  sown 
broadcast  and  so  thick  that  it  would  shade  the 
ground  and  thus  keep  down  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  the  com  for  seed  taken  from  the 
average  product  of  the  field,  how  long  before 
it  would  depreciate  as  much  as  the  wheat  crop 
has  done  ? 

The  idea  that  wheat  must  grow  so  thick  as 
to  shade  the  ground  in  the  spring,  and  thus 
favor  the  catch  of  grass  seed  which  we  usually 
sow  with  it,  or  so  thick  as  to  smother  the  weeds 
in  the  rich  but  poorly  cultivated  soils  of  the 
West,  is  we  believe  all  wrong.  We  ask  why 
grass  seed  should  be  sown  at  all  with  wheat? 
It  can  be  sown  to  better  advantage  alter  the 


wheat  is  harvested,  if  the  wheat  has  been 
properly  cultivated.  The  wheat  needs  the 
whole  strength  of  the  soil  while  it  is  growing, 
as  much  as  does  the  com,  and  the  weeds  should 
be  kept  down  by  cultivation  in  the  wheat  field, 
as  well  as  in  the  com  field. 

The  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  in  dis- 
coursing upon  this  subject  makes  some  very 
sensible  remarks,  which  we  would  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  Eastern  as  well  as 
Western  wheat  growers.  He  says :  '*If  wheat 
is  sown  thick  enough  to  keep  weeds  down  it  is 
sown  thick  enough  to  kepp  down  a  large  num- 
ber of  ppires  that  would  grow  and  produce 
seeds,  'some  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold 
and  some  tbirty  fold\  if  there  was  room 
enough  for  them  to  develop. 

**How  many  of  our  farmers  aro  aware  how 
near  together  the  grains  of  wheat  lie  when 
they  sow  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  P 
and  yet  some  sow  heavier  than  that.  One 
peck  to  the  acre  wilt  put  four  grains  on  every 
square  foot  of  the  land,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  these  are  more  than  would  grow  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  truth  is  that  very 
few  of  us  have  ever  seen  the  product  of  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  wheat  that  was  growing  to  the 
best  advantage  in  regard  to  space  and  cultiva- 
tion. One  grain  of  wheat  in  soil  free  from 
weeds  and  kept  mellow  as  we  do  the  soil  around 
some  vegetables  would  show  a  product  aa 
different  from  what  we  see  in  an  ordinary 
broadcast  wheat  field  as  the  solitary  mountain 
oak  differs  from  the  puny  sapling  in  the  shady 
forest. 

''One  of  the  best  yields  of  wheat  that  we 
have  heard  of  this  season,  is  that  of  Dr.  James 
S.  Hamilton,  of  Athens,  Georgia.  This  crop 
has  forty- six  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  have 
not  seen  it  stated  how  much  seed  was  sown, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  drilled  eighteen 
inches  apart,  we  conclude  that  but  little  seed 
was  used. 

**The  experiment  of  Alderman  Mechi,  of 
r^ndon,  showed  the  astoni&bing  yield  of  forty- 
eight  bushels,  and  two  buahels  of  screenings, 
to  the  acre,  on  land  on  which  less  than  a  peck 
of  seed  was  sown,  or  rather  planted.  This 
wheat  weighed  sixty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

**When  the  time  comes  that  we  plant,  hoe 
and  cultivate  wheat,  a  part  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  tending  it  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
saving  of  seed,  from  the  difference  of  the 
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two  busheU  or  more  which  many  now  ase, 
and  the  peck  that  will  be  spread  over  the  same 
ground." 

8E1GD  WHXAT. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  former  Emperor 
of  China,  to  the  effect  that  walking  by  the 
side  of  a  wheat  field,  he  saw  a  stalk  of  wheat 
much  larger  and  riper  than  the  rest  of  the 
field,  and  that  be  plucked  it  and  saved  the 
grains  to  be  sowed,  and  from  it  derived  a  va- 
riety of  wheat  much  earlier  and  more  pro- 
lific than  the  wheat  in  common  use,  and  thus 
conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  his  people. 
When  wheat  is  sown  in  drills,  we  can  easily 
pass  through  the  field  and  cut  into  a  bas- 
ket the  beads  that  are  the  plumpest  and  first 
ripe,  and  beat  out  the  grains  for  seed.  In  a 
day^s  time  a  careful  man  might  thus  collect 
several  pecks  of  seed  wheat,  that  would  be  as 
much  better  than  the  average  of  the  field  as 
the  ears  of  corn  that  we  select  for  seed  are 
bettc^r  than  the  average  corn  of  the  com  crop. 
When  we  come  to  sow  with  the  drill,  only 
about  a  peck  to  the  acre,  this  will  not  be  so 
great  a  job  as  it  would  now  seem,  when  we 
sow  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  next  best 
course  would  be  probably  to  use  the  Sepa- 
rator of  Mr.  Sanford  Adams,  or  some  other 
Yankee  invention,  which  will  retain  only  the 
largest  and  plumpest  grains  to  be  used  for 
seed,  and  let  through  all  the  small  grains  and 
foul  seeds. 


Fw  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OBAPX-aBOWINQ  IN  NSW  BNGItAND. 

To  persons  who  are  fond  of  growing  fruit, 
grape  culture  is  very  fascinating;  and  the 
manner  in  which  some  persons  who  were 
interebted  in  the  sale  of  vines  described 
grapes, — ^their  appearance,  qualities,  uses  and 
culture, — was  so  interesting,  that  like  a  well 
written  novel  their  recorded  opinions  and  state- 
mentH  could  never  be  fully  appreciated  with- 
out digesting  them  in  a  way  which  often  proves 
that  '^reality  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  far 
more  instructive. 

My  articles  on  '*  Grape  Fever"  in  the  Far- 
UBB  for  March,  1857,  were  intended  to  help 
those  who  at  that  time  were  in  danger  of  catch- 
ing the  fever ;  and  had  I  not  feared  that,  be- 
ing myself  a  dealer  in  vines,  I  might  be  sus- 
pected of  having  other  motives,  1  should,  at 
your  repeated  request,  have  said  more  about 
grape  growing  in  New  England. 

The  years  of  drought,  previous  to  the  time 
above  mentioned,  enabled  ezperieDced  persons 


to  ripen  in  our  neighborhood  some  lona,  Isrm- 
ella  and  other  valuable  varieties,  which  here- 
about can  never  be  ripened  fit  to  eat  except 
in  rare  seasons  and  under  unusually  favorable 
conditions,  and  then  at  a  cost  four  times  the 
value  of  the  fruit.  Who,  in  the  last  three 
years,  has  heard  of  our  most  experienced  am- 
ateurs ripening  lona,  Israella,  Adirondack, 
Rebecca  and  Allen^s  Hybrid  P  Why  is  it,  that 
in  the  agricultural  and  hortici^tural  papers  we 
now  see  so  few  advertisements  of  the  above 
named  vines  and  many  others,  including  most 
of  Rogers^  Hybrids. 

The  truth  which  experience  teaches  in  re- 
gard to  out-door  culture  of  the  above  named 
varieties  is,  that  when  they  can  be  ripened 
they  are,  in  the  opinion  of  those  we  regard  as 
good  judges,  excellent  in  appearance  and  fla- 
vor, but  to  ripen  them  at  a  cost  that  will  give 
a  profit  is  the  impossible  thing  I  am  writing 
about. 

We  have  second-rate  grapes  which  in  suita- 
ble soil  and  location,  and  under  ordinary  cal* 
ture,  will  come  to  that  condition  of  ripeness 
which  will  make  them  preferable  to  the  first- 
rate  ones  for  the  table,  if  both  are  grown  un- 
der the  same  conditions  in  our  State  or  in  any 
place  north  of  Boston.  I  became  ao  well  sat- 
isfied of  this,  that  for  two  years  past  1  have 
been  caief  ul  to  say  so  to  persons  when  en- 
gaged in  selling  vines  to  them,  and  when  con- 
versing with  visitors  on  the  merits  of  each  va- 
riety they  may  have  been  interested  in.  Some 
who  could  afford  it,  concluded  to  experiment 
for  themselves,  and  the  result  was  that  like 
myself  they  concluded  that  wit  when  bought 
by  experience  is  often  valuable ;  others  con- 
tinue to  experiment  and  complain  in  a  way 
that  children  sometimes  will,  when  they  are 
repeatedly  foiled  in  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish things  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  op' 
posed  to. 

I  wish  not  to  discourage  the  growing  of 
grapes,  improved  varieties  I  mean.  I  wish  all 
men  to  share  with  me  any  luxury  nature  fur- 
nishes for  man^s  good,  and  as  grapes  when 
fully  ripe  are  pleasant  to  the  ta»te  and  re- 
freshing to  the  eater  of  them,  all  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them,  but  who  have  a  rod  of 
land  on  which  the  sun  shines,  should  grow 
them ;  for  on  even  such  a  smad  f-^Mtre  1  some- 
times grow  full  one  hundred  pounds  of  fniii » 
that  most  persons  would  relish  and  greatly  en- 
joy the  use  of  as  refreshing  food  and  drink. 

I  am  aware  that  many  say  grapes  are  an  ex- 
pensive and  an  uncertain  crop  to  grow.  1  an- 
swer, by  no  means  is  either  correct  in  any 
sense  that  may  not  be  applied  to  other  fruits. 
The  loss  sustained  in  grape  culture  in  the 
northern  States  can  be  traced  to  inexperience, 
or  want  of  a  broader  experience,  which  would 
have  suggested  a  change  of  variety  of  vine 
cultivate,  instead  of  continuing  to  grow  those 
"run  out;"  just  as  our  farmers  change  their 
com  and  other  seeds ;  so  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  older  grape-growing  States  ahoald  have 
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planted  new  yarietiefl  and  selected  those  that 
suited  the  location.  It  will  be  said  that  this 
has  been  done  without  success,  which  I  admit ; 
but,  I  also  say,  that  in  the  same  sense  and  to 
as  great  an  extent,  ihej  have  generally  suc- 
ceeded, equally  with  the  farmer  who  changes 
his  com  an'<  other  seeds;  in  proof  of  which, 
note  the  astounding  increase  of  quantity  sent 
to  all  large  cities,  and  the  steady  increase  of 
the  same. 

I  have  increased,  in  ten  years,  my  stock  of 
bearing  vines  from  one  vine  to  seven  hundred, 
and  stop  only  because  I  have  no  more  suita- 
ble land  for  them.  I  do  not  expect  they  will 
make  me  rich  in  the  generally  accepted  sense 
of  that  word,  but  they  pay  me  to  grow  them 
on  land  that  will  sell  for  high  prices,  and 
where  hired  labor  costs  from  two  dollars  to 
two  and  a  quarter  per  day.  In  a  future  paper 
I  may  say  what  varieties  I  have  grown,  how 
I  grow  them,  and  what  has  been  my  measure 
of  success.  John  Fleming. 

Shrhom,  Ma$9,,  Oct.  4,  1869. 


For  the  New  Ehgkmd  Farmer* 
HOW   THB  QAJaW  IB  BSUTQ  BAIBJBD. 

I  am  raising  a  calf  which  is  now  about  seven 
weeks  old.  L'he  calf  was  bom  July  16th.  I 
bought  it  when  five  days  old.  I  learned  it  to 
drink  new  milk  in  two  days ;  I  then  substitu- 
ted skim  milk  so  rapidly  that  in  two  days  more' 
I  gave  it  no  new  milk  at  all ;  and  in  a  week 
from  the  time  of  purchase  its  drink  was  about 
half  skim  milk  and  half  hay  tea.  I  was  very 
particular  fro  n  the  first  to  encourage  it  to  eat 
hay.  Experience  teaches  me  that  calves  pre- 
fer early  cut,  Uui  year*»  hay,  to  anything 
newer.  They  will  eat  ver)r  little  green  grass 
when  they  can  get  that,  and  it  seems  to  be  just 
what  they  need  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  healthy 
state.  There  is  more  danger  of  a  calf  coming 
to  harm  from  scouring  than  from  any  other 
cause.  At  sixteen  days  old,  it  would  eat  hay 
and  chew  the  cud  like  an  old  cow.  When  I  be- 
gan cutting  fodder  com,  about  the  8th  of 
August,  the  calf  being  three  weeks  old,  I 
pulled  off  and  gave  it  the  green  leaves,  of 
which  it  would  eat  sparingly  At  the  age  of 
six  weeks  I  took  it  out  doors  for  the  first 
time,  and  since  then  have  tied  it  out  four 
hours  per  day,  in  the  thin  shade  of  a  dying 
tree. 

Meanwhile  plenty  of  loam,  housed  when 
dry  for  the  purpose,  has  been  kept  under  the 
calf;  and  I  consider  the  manure  thus  made 
has  nearly  or  quite  paid  me  for  all  time  and 
labor  expended  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
have  given  no  meal  or  grain  of  any  kind ;  the 
milk,  nay  tea,  and  hay  and  com  fodder,  being 
its  only  food.  I  occasionally  give  it  fresh 
loam  from  out  doors  to  eat.  I  litter  it  nights, 
and  calculate  to  keep  it  in  a  comfortable  con- 
dition. My  neighbors  say  that  the  calf  is  a 
large,  fine  animal,  with  every  prospect  of  mak- 
ing a  good  cow,  especially  for  butter;  and 


several  have  said  it  was  the  fattest  calf  they 
ever  saw  I 

From  what  I  have  seen,  I  think  Dr.  Hart- 
well  has  not  given  full  credit  to  hay  tea  as 
food  for  younff  stock.  I  think,  in  raising  a 
calf,  the  fiirst  object,  (after  it  has  sucked  three 
or  four  times,)  is  to  learn  to  drink  well.  For 
this  purpose  new  milk  is  most  convenient. 
Then,  just  as  quickly  as  possible,  substitute 
skim  milk ;  then,  if  that  is  scarce,  learn  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  drink  hay  tea,  in  greater 
or  less  quantities. 

In  Secretary  Flint^s  Fourteenth  (Massachu- 
setts) Report,  at  pages  87  and  3d,  there 
is  a  statement  of  Hon.  Simon  Brown,  (Ed. 
Farmer)  that  he  has  raised  fine  thrifiy  calves 
with  hay  tea  alone^  after  they  were  four  or 
five  weeks  old, — the  hay  tea  being  largely 
mixed  with  the  skim  milk  at  first. 

In  raising  young  stock,  especially  if  they 
come  late,  great  care  should  be  used  in  feed- 
ing, bedding  and  sheltering  these  babies  of 
the  bam,  especially  in  winter,  to  keep  them 
thrifty,  and  prevent  their  getting  stunted. 
Meanwhile,  there  may  (may  there  not  P)  be 
such  a  thing  as  forcing  a  calf  too  much.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  raised  a  cow  several  years 
ago,  I  cannot  give  the  exact  derails,  but  it 
sucked  a  long  time,  grew  fast,  and  had  a  calf 
at  fourteen  months  old;  but  as  a  cow  she 
proved  of  value  only  for  beef. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  stock,  and 
no  one  exact  rule  will  always  suffice  in  full. 
**What  is  food  for  one  man,  is  poison  for 
another,*^  and  it  is  in  a  measure  so  with  calves. 
Different  breeds  need  different  management, 
and  so  do  different  individuals  of  the  same 
breed.  The  Jersey  is  tender.  The  Devon  is 
hardy.  Consequently  a  greater  degree  of 
care  is  necessary  in  raising  Jersey,  than  in 
raising  Devon  cattle. 

But  one  thing  is  plain,  the  too  frequent  habit 
of  tying  out  young  stock  in  high  grass,  without 
shade,  and  giving  no  dry  hay,  is  next  to  ruin- 
ous. Another  important  item  is  to  feed  warm 
drink  to  the  calf.  It  is  a  great  preventive 
of  scouring.  And  more  th  m  half  the  trofible 
in  learning  a  calf  to  drink,  usually  results 
from  giving  the  drink  too  cold.  Please  to 
note  that!  While  I  believe  that  skim  milk 
and  hay  tea  make  the  best  food  for  calves,  it 
is  but  fair  to  state  the  fact  that  very  fine  ani- 
mals are  raised  by  other  methods.  A  neigbr 
bor  of  mine,  having  no  cow,  porcthased  a  t^o 
days  old  calf,  and  brought  it  up  on  oat  mtal 
gruel,  and  his  success  was  such  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  convince  him  that  oat  meal  is  not 
the  best  food  for  growing  calves.  I  think, 
however,  that  when  such  food  is  given  to 
young  stock,  larger  quantities  are  lequired  to 
keep  the  animal  up  to  a  given  standard  when 
matured,  than  when  the  food  has  been  of  a 
lighter  nature. 

The  time  I  commence  feeding  calces  with 
meal,  is  when  oold  weather  begins  in  eamobt. 
Then  they  need  it.    Begin  with  very  snkall 
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qnantities,  and,  as  Dr.  Hartwell  Bajs,  don^t 
give  more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  pint  oi 
com  meal  a  day,  when  a  year  old.  Oats  and 
shorts  contain  large  quantities  of  bone- mak- 
ing material,  and  are  probably  the  best  grains 
for  growing  stock.  There  is  no  chewing 
bones  by  animals  of  any  age  thus  fed.  Still, 
where  the  calf  is  inclined  to  grow  large  and 
bony,  and  lacking  in  plumpness,  com  meal 
may  be  substituted  in  a  limited  degree. 

Clover  is  probably  better  than  any  other 
one  kind  of  hay  for  calves  or  milch  cows,  but 
all  need  a  change.  Rowen  of  any  kind  is  ex- 
cellent, also  corn  fodder.  A  little  bog  hay 
will  occasionally  be  eaten  with  avidity  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other,  for  a  change,  especially 
if  the  animal  thinks  it  is  steallug  it.  Noth- 
ing is  so  good  as  a  daily  feeding  of  some  kind 
of  roots.  I  do  not  think  a  calf  is  really  fitted 
to  eat  much  green  food  until  it  is  from  four  to 
seven  months  qld,  the  time  varying  with  dif- 
ferent animals.  It  is  also  proper  to  com- 
mence gradually.  A  calf  bom  in  April  or 
June  may  be  let  out  into  a  dry  pasture  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  the  grass  not  then  being 
in  a  state  to  scour  the  ammal,  as  in  previous 
months. 

Meanwhile,  as  cattle  are  comparatively 
scarce  and  high,  all  the  good  stock,  and  none 
other,  should  be  raised. 

A  poor  farmer  without  capita  to  expend  in 
fine  stock  can  oflen  work  into  it  by  buying 
young  calves  from  good  stock,  and  taking  pains 
with  them.  A  poor  man  of  my  acquaintance 
has  a  cow  for  which  a  rich  manufacturer  has 
made  a  standing  offer  of  $150.  He  bought  it 
when  a  small  ctuf,  and  raised  it  by  hand. 

Where  milk  cannot  be  had  or  spared,  or  is 
considered,  as  is  often  the  case  with  milk 
sellers,  too  valuable  to  raise  calves  on,  the 
oat  meal  grael  and  hay  tea  may  be  resorted 
to ;  and  the  calves,  as  m  Mr.  Brown^s  case, 
be  raised  on  hay  tea  wholly,  after  five  weeks 
old.  Always  study  the  comfort  of  the  an- 
imal. The  man  who  ties  his  calf  out  in  the 
hot  sun,  and  among  the  tall  grass,  ought  to  be 
tied  out  likewise,  and  fed  on  green  apples. 
A  good  bed  and  warm  stall  in  winter,  save 
food,  and  increase  the  growth  and  value  of 
animals.  "Boards  and  nuils,^*  shingles  and 
battens,  are  often  substitutes  for  food,  and  a 
prupei*  distribution  of  hay  in  the  mow  often 
keeps  the  wind  out  of  a  loose  bam.  Dry 
loam,  should  be  stored,  and  used  beneath  the 
litter  in  winter,  both  for  the  comfort  of  the 
animal  and  for  the  saving  of  manure. 

In  addition,  I  would  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  absorbents.  It  seems  to  be  usually  con- 
Kidered  tha^  the  only  benefit  in  using  absorb- 
ents for  the  manufacture  of  manure  is  in  the 
saving  of  the  licjuid.  It  is  evident  however, 
that  the  dissolvmg  power  of  urine  and  of 
green  dung  renders  much  erode  inorganic 
matter,  of  which  absorbents  are  nsually  com- 
posed, fit  for  plant  food ;  while  the  gases  from 


the  manure  penetrate  through  the  mass  and 
become  fixed  and  ready  for  plant  food. 
Franklin^  Mass.,  Bept,  5,  1869.     John. 


FAMPSBBD  STOCK. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  when  the 
prospect  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  blood 
of  so  valuable  a  race  of  domestic  animals  as 
the  Short^hom  cattle  seems  so  encouraging, 
there  should  be  any  of  the  breeders  of  these 
noble  animals  practicing  such  a  system  of 
feeding  and  management  as  cannot  fail  to  have 
injurious  effects  upon  the  breed.  High  feed- 
ing, pampering  and  **training^^  for  exhibition 
and  sale,  are  not  only  cal(mlated  and  intended 
to  deceive  and  impose  upon  the  public,  but 
tend  also,  as  every  intelligent  breeder  knows, 
to  impair  the  health,  the  constitutional*  vigor, 
and  all  the  useful  qualities  of  our  herds. 

Cattle  are  wanted  for  use,  and  not  as  mere 
ornaments ;  and  therefore  the  best  are  those 
which  make  the  largest  return  in  good  flesh 
and  milk  for  the  food  consumed  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  Of  course  we  cannot 
expect  an  animal  to  be  successful  under  such 
a  test  as  this,  that  has  not  a  sound  constitution, 
with  such  substance  of  bone  and  lean  flesh  aa 
plenty  of  good  grazing,  with  the  exercise  it 
will  imord,  alone  can  produce. 

To  confine  cattle  in  stalls  from  calf-hood, 
and  feed  them  with  oil  meal  and  similar  fat- 
producing  substances ;  to  cover  with  blankets 
and  rub  and  curry  as  horses  are  trained  for 
the  race,  except  that  the  sweating  and  exercise 
are  omitted,  will  undoubtedly  cover  almost 
any  animal  with  fat,  give  a  fine  ^loss  to  the 
haur,  and  therefore,  to  an  unpracticed  hand. 
convey  the  idea  of  superior  handling.  The 
flesh  will  be  soft,  the  hide  yielding  and  flabby; 
whereas  if  the  same  amount  of  flesh  had  been 
laid  on  with  ordinary  feeding  and  grazing, 
with  proper  exercise,  the  flesh  would  feel  firm 
and  sohd,  though  the  skin  would  not  have  a 
harsh  touch.  When  will  our  judges  learn  that 
a  thin  and  flabby  hide  is  objectionable,  as  is 
also  soft  and  spongy  flesh,  when  the  animal 
is  ripe-fat?  There  is  scarcely  a  butcher 
in  America  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  this. 

It  is  a  well-known  fiict  that  up  to  the  period 
of  1839  or  1840,  the  majority  of  Short-horns 
were  kept  only  for  grazing  and  dairy  pur- 
poses, and  were  treated  with  only  su(!h  feed- 
mg  and  care  as  the  ordinary  stock  of  good 
farmers  had.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Durhams  of  our  day 
are  equal  to  those  of  that  period,  it  is  very 
certain  that  we  have  no  evidence  on  which  to 
ground  the  assertion  that  they  are  any  better. 

While,  therefore,  the  pampering  and  train* 
ing,  so  common  in  our  day,  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, very  decidedly  impaired  the  constitu- 
tion, the  milking,  grazing  and  other  usefcd 
qualities,  all  inteUigent  men  know  duit  the 
practice  has  not  even  improved  the  style  and 
I  appearance  of  the  atocL    While  fat  and  in 
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trainiDg,  they  have  indeed  looked  sleek  aod 
smooth,  and  their  soft  and  flabby  handling  has 
passed  with  inexpeiieneed  men  for  quality; 
but  when  put  on  ordinary  keeping  and  used 
for  the  common  purposes  of  producing  milk 
or  beef,  they  have  sadly  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  purchased  them  in  the 
ahow  condition. 

I  do  not  object  t3  keeping  stock  in  good 
order.  Cattle  should  have  plenty  of  the  best 
pasture  in  the  grazing  season,  and  of  the  best 
hay  or  its  equivalent  in  winter,  with  some  m^al 
or  grain  to  the  calves  and  cows  in  milk-.  Nor 
ia  a  moderate  allowance  of  grain*  to  all  the 
stock  in  winter  objectionable ;  and  where  corn 
18  not  too  dear,  is  probably  not  more  expen- 
sive than  to  feed  hay  alone.  What  I  object 
to  is  the  unnatural  method,  already  stated,  of 
80  muc:h  housing  and  over-feeding  with  oil 
cake,  large  quantities  of  milk,  &c.,  so  that 
breeding  animals,  old  and  young,  are  kept 
jubt  as  fat  as  all  this  care  and  stuffing  will 
make  them ;  and  that,  not  with  honest,  solid 
flcbh  of  well  marbled  (lean  and  fat,)  as  good 
beef  ought  to  be,  but  of  the  soft  and  greasy 
sort,  tha  will  produce  the  fashionable  touch. 
'^ffon,  T,  C  Jonis,  in  Ohio  Farmer, 


or  Vermont  to  leave  his  old  home  and  rush  out 
here  without  first  coming  to  survey  the  country ; 
!  but  if  I  were  a  yoaugman  measuring  off  tape  and 
I  ribbon,  or  selling  stays  and  buttons  to  simpering 
young  ladies  in  a  city  store,  I  would  give  such  a 
jump  over  the  counier  that  my  feet  would  touch 
ground  in  the  center  of  a  great  prairie  !*' 

^A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
gives  the  following  PS  his  plan  of  caring  sowed 
corn.  I  cut  my  com  with  a  stout  cradle,  when  it 
stands  up,  or  with  a  com- cutter  when  lodged; 
allow  it  to  lay  on  the  swath  a  day  or  two,  then 
rake  up  and  bind  the  same  as  oats  and  rye.  I 
then  take  an  ordinary  fence  stake,  drive  it  firmly 
in  the  ground,  set  three  bundles  of  com  around  ir, 
and  tie  them ;  then  seven  to  ten  more  around  these 
(according  to  size,)  and  bind  them  at  the  top,  with 
one  or  two  bands;  I  then  cap  the  whole  with  two 
bundles.  When  put  up  in  this  way,  they  will 
stand  till  thorooghly  cured,  when  they  can  be 
stacked  or  put  in  the  bam  the  same  as  com  stulka. 


AGBICUIiTUBAIi  ITSMS. 

—It  is  stated  that  the  Percheron  horses,  intro- 
duced Into  Central  Ohio  within  the  last  Uw  years, 
are  giving  good  Eatisfaction,  and  are  bding  bred 
more  extensively  this  year  than  at  any  previous 
one. 

—Mr.  J.  Harris  says  in  the  AgrieuUutiet  that  he 
does  not  know  how  he  could  get  along  without 
petroleum.  He  keeps  the  wood  work  of  his  farm 
tools  and  implements  saturated  with  it,  to  keep 
the  rain,  sun  and  air  from  si^elling  and  shrinking 
and  ruining  them. 

—William  Eggcr,  of  Lowrilie.  N.  Y.,  a  Swiss 
dairyman,  sajs  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  that 
cows  bhould  be  baited  every  morning,  aud  if  in  the 
stable,  before  foddering,  but  never  after  taking 
water.  This  U  the  practice  of  the  liest  stock- 
keepers  in  Switzerland,  and  he  thinks  much  pref- 
erable to  salting  them  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  to 
keeping  it  constantly  within  their  reach. 

—For  a  remedy  for  splints  and  spavins,  D.  P. 
Hawes,  Woodviile,  Iowa,  says  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  *'Pttt  into  a  large-mouthed  bottle  six 
ounces  oil  of  origanum ;  two  ounces  gum  camphor ; 
two  ounces  mercurial  ointment ;  one  ounce  tinc- 
ture of  iodine.  Melt  by  putting  the  bottle  into 
cold  water,  and  heat  the  water  after  the  bottle  is 
put  in  it.  Apply  twice,  daily,  on  splints;  three 
times,  daily,  on  spavins,  for  fonr  or  five  days. 

—In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  West,  "Carlton' 
says,  *'I  would  not  make  the  farmers  of  New 
England  dibcontented.  I  would  not  advise  every- 
body to  put  up  their  farms  at  auction.  I  would 
not  advise  any  weU-to^  fiurmer  of  Massachosetta 


JSZTBAOTB  AJSTD   KIBFUSB. 


CBMBICT  WATBB  PIPE. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  inquiry  about  cement 
water  pipes.  Are  they  liked  by  those  who  have 
tried  them  ?  What  proportion  of  .sand  and  gravel 
is  used,  say  to  a  barrel  of  cement } 

Daniel  T.  Pierce. 

Preteoit,  Masi,,  Sept,  27,  1869. 

Remarks.— Properly  made  cement  water  pipe 
we  believe  gives  good  satisfaction,  but  if  poorly 
made  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  L.  M.  Hill, 
of  Amherst,  In  your  county,  has  nearly  200  rods 
laid  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Ltvermore,  of  Hartland, 
Vt.,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  business, 
and  has  we  believe  invented  and  patented  some 
process  by  which  the  constraction  of  the  pipe  is 
much  facilitated.  Mr.  Hill  would  probably  answer 
any  inquiry  yon  wish  to  make.  Our  impression 
is  that  some  six  to  eight  parts  of  sand  are  used  to 
one  of  cement,  in  ordinary  work.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  the  proportions  used  in  making  water* 
pipe.  We  understand,  however,  that  mnch  of  the 
cement  in  the  market  is  totally  unfit  for  that  use, 
^loes  not  work  or  "set"  right, — and  that  of  the 
same  lot,  one  barrel  will  be  good  and  the  next 
worthless,  while  to  the  nnpracticed  eye  both  ap» 
pear  alike. 

CHB88  TVRNIKO  TO  WHEAT! 

Having  read  the  communication  signed  '*£," 
from  Thi  tford,  Vt.,  in  your  issue  of  Ocioher  2d,  I 
was  reminded  of  a  similar  occurrence  that  hap- 
pened in  Tnnbridge,  Vt.,  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  miles  tVom  the  place  where  thin  wonderful 
transmutation  occuned.  and  have  thought  that  a  re- 
petition of  it  might  be  serviceable  in  the  bolution 
and  proper  understanding  of  some  of  the  won- 
ders, not  to  say  miracks,  of  these  latter  days. 
Now,  I  am,  like  your  correspondent  **£.,"  an  un- 
believer in  these  alleged  changes  of  wheat  to  a 
class  and  species  of  plant  so  widely  different  from 
wheat  as  is  chess.  But  to  the  story  of  our  eye 
witness :  "A  quantity  of  ground   waa  sowed  to 
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ivheat  in  the  fall,  which  grew  and  looked  well ; 
very  little  of  it  winter  killed.  But  when  it  came 
to  head  out  it  was  all  foand  to  be  chess.  A  small 
portion  of  it  was  Faved  for  Keed,  and  the  rest  hayed 
and  pat  In  the  Ntm,  aflbrding  an  immense  crop. 
And  ut  the  proper  time  the  seed  baved  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  was  bOwed,  and  cared  for  the  same 
as  is  usual  tor  grain  crops."  And  now,  mark  you, 
for  here  comes  another  wonder,  and  one  which  so 
far  AH  I  can  see  to  the  contrary  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  this  whole  theory  of  transmutation,  if 
not  with  degeneration.  "The  crop  grew  well, 
stood  well  in  the  spring,  and  a  good  (Top  of 
whe<u  wot  grown,  where  nought  but  cheis  was 


n 


sown 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  Icnow  the  man  well  who  tells 
thi-  for  iruih,  and  he  is  con.sidtred  a  truthful  man. 
And  ho  evidently  believes  It.  Now  I  would  lilte 
to  have  some  of  these  iKlievers  in  transmutation 
an«l  degencr'titin  explain  this  freak  of  nature. 

North  Hat/ield,  Mata..  Oct.,  1869.    Observer. 


FEEDING   MEAL  TO  COWS  AND  PI08. 

I  feed  my  milch  rows  wiih  a  mixture  of  com 
meal  and  shorts,  about  two  quarts  and  a  half  each 
per  day.  When  work  is  not  driving  I  give  it  with 
cut  fetd.  In  the  busy  season  I  mix  it,  (half  at 
night  and  half  in  morning,)  in  a  pail  of  water  at 
each  feeding.  This  I  consider  the  most  conven- 
ient way,  as  it  takes  very  little  time  to  mix  it  or 
for  the  animal  to  drink  it.  I  make  butter,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  ol>jeciion  to  this 
way  of  feeding  th*'.  meal  in  water  ? 

Is  there  any  other  way  by  which  the  meal  could 
be  fed  to  produce  a  greater  vaiue  of  milk  and 
butter,  or  of  bet:f  ?  Of  late,  many  teamsters  argue 
that  hor^^es  ^hould  have  their  meal  dry.  Some  hog 
faltcners  bay  that  swine  will  thrive  better  on  un- 
cooked than  on  cooked  food.  These  are  questions 
of  impoitance  to  the  farmer,  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly discussed.  J.  W.  Snow. 

Cumberland,  R.  /.,  1869. 

SULPHUR  FOR  LIOE  ON  CATTLE. 

I  noti(>e  very  often  the  inquiry  in  the  Farmer, 
How  i^hali  we  kill  the  lice  on  our  cattle  ?  I  have 
tried  aimoht  all  the  panaceas  I  have  seen  recom- 
mended. S  Mne  of  them  have  proved  beneiicial, 
while  others — kerosene  oil  for  instance — were 
worse  than  the  disease.  I  have  settled  upon  the 
following,  which  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory 
vith  nic.  Fill  the  hair  full  of  sulphur,  rubbing  it 
in  thorouijhiy  with  the  hand;  and  give  the  animal 
a  little  iiiieriialiy,  with  its  meal  or  salt.  Two  or 
three  applications  have  always  effected  a  cure. 

THE  CUOW  QUESTION. 

I  rank  the  crow  among  my  worst  enemies.  Last 
year  by  putting  up  lines,  &c.,  I  kept  them  at  a 
proper  iii>tance  from  my  corn  field  through  the 
8  'fiiig ;  but  after  my  corn  was  put  into  the  stock, 
thry  cumo  down  upon  it  like  the  plagues  of  old, 
oc>troyinK  from  one-fuarth  ro  one-third  ot  my  crop. 
1  have  never  had  any  peculiar  affection  for  the 
bi.Us  hi  (tee. 

PHOSPHATES  AND   PLASTER. 

I  am  ex;>eiiiucntiiig  consiuerably  this  season 
iKith  phosptiute  and  plaster,  and  will  give  you  the 
rtsuit  Ht  "oiiie  future  limr.  J.  L.  FiiTE. 

Houth  DanviUe,  yt.,  1869. 
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NORWAY  OATS  AND  OOLDBN-8HBAF  WHEAT. 

I  notice  large  stories  about  the  '^Norway  oats. 
My  t'Xperieu'^e  with  them  is  not  as  favorable.  I 
Ob  aiued  one  quart  of  seed  of  Mr.  Ramsdell,  and 
sowed  ou  fair  quality  of  land,  bat  rather  late,  and 
the  yield  was  tvfo  yuartt  of  poor  looking  oats. 
Disposed  to  give  them  aootker  trial,  I  sowed  the 


two  quarts  on  ibar  rods  of  land  that  woald  give 
sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  this  year,  by  the 
side  of  one  quart  of  Excelsior  oat9  from  the  patent 
office,  on  same  surface  of  land,  with  the  following 
results :  Norway  yielded  one  and  one-half  bushels 
of  thirty-two  pounds,  while  the  Excelsior  yield 
was  two  bushels  of  thirty-six  pounds  by  actual 
weight,  and  of  much  better  appearance.  Enclosed 
is  a  sample  of  our  Golden  Sheaf  Spring  Wheat, 
yielding  twenty  bushels  firom  one  and  one  half 
sowed  on  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  in 
a  location  where  our  neighbors  predicted  that  no 
wheat  could  be  raised.  R.  Burnham  &  Son. 
South  Strafford,  Vt.,  Oct,  4,  1869. 


THE  BORER. 

I  have  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  egg  of  the  Apple  Tree  Borer. 
After  the  deposit  of  the  eggs  of  the  borer,  which 
will  be  in  September,  muke  a  wash  of  one  pound 
of  tobacco,  and  one  pound  of  sal  soda,  put  into 
two  gallons  of  hot  water ;  let  it  stand  for  thirty 
minutes,  stirring  it  frequently.  Then  take  a  rag 
and  rub  the  body  of  the  trees — the  lower  part  espe- 
cially—with this  wash  and  the  work  is  done. 

This  is  a  good  wash,  also,  for  removing  lioe 
from  the  limbs.  I  have  had  several  young  trees 
destroyed  by  the  pests,  but  by  usmg  the  abore 
wash  I  have  no  trouble.  O.  L.  Randall. 

Riverside,  Me.,  Oct.  1,  1869. 


cow  SUDDENLY  DRIED  UP. 

The  inquiry  of  **B.  W.  K.'*  reminds  me  of  a 
case  that  once  came  auder  my  observation.  A 
fine  cow  was  changed  from  a  poor  to  a  rich  pas- 
ture, but  instead  of  giving  more  milk  she  gave 
less  and  less  at  each  milking,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  her  owner.  By  accident  it  was  discovered  that 
a  yearling  steer  had  relieved  her  of  her  milk,  and 
thus  the  sudden  diminution  was  accounted  for.  I 
have  heard  of  pigs  doing  the  same  for  a  cow,  while 
lying  down,  rerhaps  "E.  W.  K."  will  discover 
bome  such  cause  for  the  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
the  milk  of  his  cow.  A  Bbadeb. 

COMMON  OAT. 

I  am  a  hired  man  and  work  for  one  that  takes 
the  Farmer.  We  have  counted  the  produce  from 
a  stool  that  grew  from  a  single  seed  of  the  com- 
mon oat,  un  a  piece  of  green  sward  on  the  farm  of 
W.  Hanson.  There  were  fifteen  stalks,  yielding 
from  60  to  272  kernels  each ;  the  whole  amounting 
to  2793.  Jameh  \V.  Tatloh. 

WilUawuiown,  Vt.,  Sept,  28,  lb69. 

BPRBADINO  CLAT  ON  8ANDT  LAND. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  a  field  which  has  been 
ploughed  so  deeply  that  several  inches  of  sand 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  hurfuce  ?  I  have  tried 
the  experiment,  many  times,  of  spreading  a  tbia 
coating  of  clay  upon  land  which  is  very  ttandy  and 
has  been  somewhat  deeply  plimght  d.  I  have  thus 
improved  the  quality  of  p!bur  land  surprieingly.  I 
would  advise  to  do  this;  manure  well  and  sow 
with  winter  rye.  A  Combxant  Bbadbe. 

H'lnthrop,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1869. 


DEATH  op  a  PARMER. 

Lorenzo  J.  Duv,  a  successful  farmer  of  this 
town  died  on  the  lUh  of  August,  from  injuries  re- 
ceived by  a  fall  from  a  load  of  hay,  July  21,  whicii 
teo  injured  his  spine  that  though  sufleiing  greatlr, 
he  was  eniirely  helpless.  He  was  systematic  and 
thorough  in  all  hU  work,  "having  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place."  For 
several  yean  he  had  taken  the  New  Ekolaho 
Fa&mbk,  and  hit  drained   flelds,  good  Uaem, 
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clean  tillage  and  abundant  crops,  were  evidence  of 
the  care  with  which  he  read  Its  {MMres.  He  was 
about  70  years  of  age.  A  Nbiohbob. 

Bristol,  Vt.,  Sept.,  1869. 


OCTOBSB. 

Thou  monitor  of  Winter's  reign, 

Approaching  fast  his  crystal  throne, 
Last  of  dead  Summer'a  faneral  train, 
Her  treasures  all  thine  own. 

Thy  pallet  spread  with  magic  dyes, 
The  for€st0  painted  by  thy  hand 
Btand  glowii  g  neath  thy  sombre  skies 
Throughout  the  land. 

Through  orient  windows  of  the  mom, 
The  sun  looks  forth  with  regal  bisse; 
'  What  glorious  tints  the  fields  adorn 
To  meet  his  gaze. 

As  ruddy  fires  o'er  mountains  sweep. 
Like  some  old  allied  hoste  arrayed, 
High  up  the  foliaoeous  ^teop 

Bed  banners  are  displayed. 

The  tall  elm's  drooping  braaches  bend, 
Tn  the  light  bre<'ze  at  morning  hour, 
'    With  yellow  drrpery  to  send 

To  earth  a  golden  shower. 

Midst  bowers  of  pale  and  emerald  hue, 

The  walnut  stands  in  sober  brown, 
Where  boys  shake,  when  thcf  r  task  is  through. 
The  brown  nuts  down. 

Pay>mlstre8s  of  the  laboring  swain, 

Who  laughs  as  scon  a<i  thou  art  bora, 
For  he  knows  thou  wilt  load  his  wain 
With  golden  com. 

The  leaves  light  from  the  tall  shade  tree 

Down  at  the  qnatnt  old  farii -bouse  door, 
Where  sounds  glad  mirtb  and  Jollity, 
Till  bussing  time  is  o'er. 
Epping,  It,  H,,  Oct.,  1869.  M.  J.  Haryet. 


▲  MUCK  MEADOW. 

I  have  a  muck  meadow  comprising  abont  ten 
acres.  A  considerable  stream  passes  through  its 
centre.  It  is  dry  and  bard  enough  to  bear  a  team 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  What  crops  can  I  raise 
on  it  most  successfully  ?  Will  corn  grow  there  ? 
Suppose  I  can  ra^se  grain,  is  tbire  any  danger 
of  diminishing  its  fertiiity  ?  I  can  fl.)w  the  whole 
by  building  a  dam  some  fonr  fe*  t  Iong,^the  high- 
way formmg  the  remainder  of  the  dam.  Please 
give  me  sued  directions  for  its  treatment  as  yoa 
deem  most  advisable  with  a  view  of  ultimately 
cutting  grains.  Zen. 

Androicoggin  Co.,  Me.,  1869. 

Remarks.— The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in 
snch  a  meadow  is  its  hygrometic  condition ;  as,  if 
the  water  stands  too  near  the  surface,  the  soil  will 
be  too  wet ;  will  be  cold  and  plants  will  not  send 
their  roots  down  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
is  drained  too  deeply,  it  is  so  light  and  porous  that 
in  a  season  when  rains  are  not  freqnent,  it  would 
become  so  dry  that  nearly  all  plaats  would  auflfer 
for  want  of  moisture. 

If  possible,  in  ail  such  meadows,  the  height  of 
water  should  ht  under  the  oootrol  of  the  cnltiva^ 
tor.   Tills  may  be  done  by  tk  dam  or  other  means, 


so  that  he  can  preserve  it  at  all  times  at  such  a 
level  as  will  keep  the  whole  mass  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion, from  the  water  level  to  the  surface. 

On  uplands,  the  black  soil  of  the  surface  varies 
in  thickness,  and  is  followed  by  what  is  asaally 
called  a  **hard-pan"  of  clayey  or  gravelly  loam, 
which  prevents  the  water  from  passing  off  rapidly, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  constantly  supplying  the 
surface  with  moisture  by  capillary  attraction. 

On  mock  meadows  a  contrary  coarse  takes  place. 
After  the  water  is  drained  away,  the  whole  mass 
lies  lightly,  is  porous,  so  that  snn  and  air  easily 
penetrate  it,  and  it  soon  becomes  quite  dry,  not 
only  oa  the  surface  but  to  a  considerable  depth 
below.  When  rains  are  (Veqnent  It  will  be  suffi- 
ciently moist  to  sustain  the  growth  of  plants ;  but 
in  a  moderate  drought  the  plants  soon  cease  to 
grow.  Henoe  the  necessity  of  having  the  water 
under  control. 

In  a  meadow  where  the  mnck  was  several  feet 
deep,  bat  where  the  water  was  under  control,  we 
have  seen  Indian  com,  beets,  onions,  cabbage  and 
other  vegetables  growing  luKurlantly  and  thor- 
oughly perfecting  themselves,— so  were  squashes, 
melon  s,  cucumbers,  &c  The  best  grasses  also  grew 
finely.  Yon  ask  If  "there  is  danger  cf  diminish- 
ing its  fertility  V*  Certainly,  there  is.  It  wJl  need 
the  generous  hand  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  up- 
lands. But  with  fair  treatment  it  will  prove  to  be 
among  the  most  profitable  lands,  because  so  easy 
to  work  and  so  certain  of  carrying  crops  to  per- 
fection in  dry  seasons. 

BUCKHORN — HOBSB-TAIIi—ONOOLEA  SfllTSIBILIS. 

You  have  recently  cautioned  your  readers 
against  the  use  of  the  plant  known,  indifferently, 
as  "Horse-tan,"  "Mare's-tail"  or  "Fdypod,"— the 
assertion  being  that  its  effects  when  red  to  horses 
are  very  irjurlous.  In  this  vicinity  there  are  many 
farmers  who  believe  that  the  plant  known  as 
"buukhom,"  is  poibonous  as  horse  provender. 
Now,  are  ''poly pod"  a'nd  '*bnckham"  one  and  the 
same  thing  ?  Esseckbr. 

Vanvera,  Mats.,  1869. 

Remarks.— We  are  not  certain  what  plant  is 
known  in  your  section  as  ''buckhom."  That 
name  is  applied  in  Darlington's  "Weeds  and  Use- 
ful Plants'*  to  a  species  of  the  plantain,— P/anto^o 
ianceolata, — where  it  is  rtmarked  that  nearly  all 
kinds  of  stock  eat  this  plantain  freely,  and  it  has 
even  been  cultivated  expressly  for  a  sheep  pas- 
ture, but  it  is  generally  much  disliked  in  Pcnn- 
sy  1  vania.  If  this  is  what  yon  mean  by  "buckhom'* 
it  is  quite  nnlike  the  horse-tail  in  appearance  and 
manner  of  growth. 

The  plant  for  which  yon  ask  the  name  was  sent 
to  one  of  oar  young  friends  in  the  agricultural 
college  at  Amherst,  who  has  very  kindly  given  the 
following  answer  :— 

The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  yon  sent  is 
'*Omo€lea  seimbUis,**'—ti  fern  which  Is  very  com- 
mon In  wet  places.  I. showed  the  specimen  to  our 
Professor  in  Botany.  He  says  he  never  heard  it 
called  **biickhom,"  bnt  thinks  the  name  would  be 
very  appropriate. 

There  is  a  fern  wUeh  ntembles  this  somewhat, 
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called  "Pofypodittm  vuhare,"  the  oommon  name 
of  it  being  **polypody  •/'^but  these  common  names 
may  change.  The  new  Freshman  class  numbers 
thirty-three,  so  that  we  have  in  all  abont  one  hun- 
dred students  here.  For  the  last  two  weeks  our 
class  have  been  engaged  nnderdraining  the  wet 
land  about  the  new  bam.  ▲.  h.  b. 

Amherst,  Matt.,  SepL  28, 1869. 


SOTEB  BED,  OR  HORTON  POTATO. 

Having  read  several  statements  illustrative  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  Rose  and  other  new  varieties 
of  the  potato,  I  thought  I  would  try  a  little  experi- 
ment with  an  old  sort,  the  Dover  Red,  which  has 
been  considered  a  shy  bearer.  The  soil  of  this 
beautiful  river  town  is  a  disintegration  of  stone 
and  silex,  common  on- the  Hudson  below  the  High- 
lands. This  soil  is  soft  and  pliable  after  rains,  but 
when  dry  it  becomes  so  hard  and  tough  that  it 
cannot  be  worked  with  ordinary  gardt^n  tools. 
The  spot  experimented  with  was  a  hard  sod  on 
which  the  grass  was  six  to  eight  inches  high  when 
it  was  spaded,  and  no  manure  was  applied. 

From  two  small  tubers,  both  weighing  three 
ounces,  I  cut  out  twelve  eyes  with  a  pen-knife, 
taking  very  little  of  the  potato,  so  that  the  twelve 
eyes  did  not  probably  exceed  half  an  ounce. 
These  were  planted  separately,  ten  inches  apart 
and  four  inches  deep,  about  the  tenth  of  May. 
Eleven  of  the  twelve  eyes  grew  well  for  eight  or 
ten  weeks,  under  the  stimulns  of  the  frequent 
rains  of  last  spring.  Early  in  August  there  was  a 
drought  which  continued,  with  an  occasional 
shower,  till  they  were  dug,  the  27th  of  September, 
at  which  time  the  vines  were  Aresh  and  apparently 
growing.  The  stalk  flrom  one  of  these  eyes  meas- 
ured at  the  butt  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  length, 
with  nine  branches,  the  length  of  which  with  the 
stem ,  exceeded  sixty  feet.  This  vine  produced  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  potatoes.  Some  of  the 
other  vines  were  nearly  as  large.  The  produce 
of  the  eleven  vines  was  seven  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  though-  from  the  severity  of  the  two 
months^  drought  the  potatoes  were  probably  not 
more  than  half  grown. 

On  digging  the  potatoes  I  found  them  with  the 
"Peach  Blow"  coloring,— skin  mottled  pink  and 
white.  The  Dover  Red  when  cooked  is  a  pure 
white  potato.  Who  can  account  for  this  change 
of  color?  H.  Poor. 

Yonkert,  N.  F.,  Oct.,  1869. 

Remarks.— -The  following  description  of  the 
Dover  or  Worcester  Seedling,  is  fh>m  Mr.  Burr's 
Vegetablet  of  America,  'Tubers  of  a  pinkish  white 
color,  and  similar  in  form  to  the  Jackson  White. 
Eyes  deep-set,  flesh  white.  Stalks  upright ;  blos- 
soms pinkish,  but  not  abundant.' 
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ALSIKB  CLOVER. 

I  have  grown  a  plot  of  this  new  variety  of  clover 
for  two  years,  and  am  prepared  so  far  to  endorse 
Mr.  Baldridge's  remarks  in  the  Farmer,  with  re- 
gard to  it.  I  am  sure  that  no  plant  with  which  1 
am  acquainted  will  bear  comparison  with  it  as  a 
honey  producing  plant.  My  plot  was  literally 
alive  with  bees,  while  the  white  clover  in  the  ad- 
joining fields  attracted  but  veiy  few.  Unlike  the 
red  clover,  the  stalks  are  small,  and  both  stalks 
and  leaves  continue  perfectly  soft  and  green  until 
the  seed  is  ripe ;  consequently  the  hay  is  not  in- 
jured in  the  least  by  maturing  the  seed.  It  seems 
to  be  perfectly  hardy,  while  in  our  latitude,  the 
ordinary  *<Red  Clover"  winter  kills  as  often 
as  otherwise,  consequently  comparatively  little 
is  sown  even  on  our  light  soils  where  it  would 
otherwise  be  invaluable  and  almost  IndlspeBsabie. 


We  hope  that  this  new  variety  will  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  clover  crop  in  this  northern  sec- 
tion. 1  have  no  seed  for  sale,  and  do  not  consider 
my  experience  conclusive,  for  our  last  winter  was 
remarkably  favorable,  and  all  clover  wintered  welL 
Wett  Georgia,  Vt.,  Oct.  1, 1869.    O.  C.  Wait. 


OHERRT  POISONING. 

I  have  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Slmonds  with 
much  interest.  The  loss  of  three  valuable  cows  in 
this  place,— two  of  which  were  known  to  have 
eaten  the  foliage  of  the  wild  cherry, — ^leaves  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  some  seasons,  and  in 
some  conditions,  the  eating  of  a  small  quantity  of 
the  green  or  wilted  leaves  wii  1  cause  death.  Among 
the  reading  farmers  in  this  place,  it  is  a  settled  con- 
viction that  wilted  cherry  leaves  must  be  fatal,  but 
that  green  ones  are  not  so.  The  active  poison  is 
undoubtedly  hydrocyanic,  and  it  may  be,  that 
wilting  developes  it.  When  an  animal  has  been 
kept  in  the  bam  until  June  15, 1  should  consider  it 
highly  dangerous  to  give  it  access  to  the  cherry.  In 
the  spring,  a  limb  or  two  is  removed  fh>m  a  cherry 
tree  near  the  house,  and  in  some  cases  is  permitted 
to  remain.  If  cattle  have  access  to  it  at  such  time, 
trouble  may  oe  apprehended.  So  in  regard  to  trim- 
ming up  trees  in  the  road.  Those  who  depend  on 
ttreei  piuture  occasionally  get  more  than  they  bar- 
gain for.  Cattle  confined  to  the  bam  during  the 
year,  are  not,  and  cannot  be  healthy.  Tiiey  bbouid 
have  a  sm^U  pasture,  if  not  more  than  three  rods 
square,  in  which  to  get  a  bite  of  grass  daily,  and 
breathe  a  little  sweet,  pnre  air.  But  this  opens  up 
the  whole  question  of  soiling  of  cattle,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  say  anything  about  that. 

L.  W.  PUTFBR. 

North  Bridgewater,  Matt,,  1869. 

MiLxnro  A  Kioxnro  oow  nr  satbtt. 

I  have  a  kicking  cow  which  I  milk  in  perfect 
safety.  I  bore  one  and  a  half  inch  hole  in  the 
stable  floor  Just  behiud  and  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  right-hind  foot  of  the  cow,  as  she  stands  tied 
up  in  the  stall,  and  against  a  partition  on  the  left. 
Then  procure  a  stout  stake,  fit  it  in  to  the  hole 
in  the  floor  and  to  a  simple  fastening  in  the  scaf- 
fold floor,  and  put  an  iron  bolt  with  a  one  and  a 
half  inch  eye  through  this  st^ke,  abont  eight  inches 
from  the  floor.  Into  this  bolt,  I  put  one  end  of  a 
stick ;  the  other  end  going  into  the  partition.  This 
stick  comes  close  to  the  cow's  legs  and  behind 
them.  A  small  chain  is  then  fastened  across  flrom 
the  stake  to  the  partition  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor ;  and  a  stout  board  is  placed  on  therischt  side 
of  the  cow,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  scaflbld 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  easily  removed 
by  me,  but  not  by  the  cow.  I  then  have  two  stout, 
short  straps  to  buckle  around  her  ancles.  To 
these  straps  ropes  are  attached.  After  putting 
on  the  straps,  pass  the  ropes  first  beneath  tbe 
stick  and  up  around  it  once  or  twice  and  to  the 
stake  above  on  one  side  and  to  the  psotition  on  the 
other  and  fasten  them. 

I  can  put  on  and  take  off  this  anti-kicking  con- 
oem  in  less  than  one  minute,  long  as  it  has  taken 
me  to  describe  it.  Indeed  I  really  believe  I  could 
have  milked  a  dozen  kicking  cows  in  less  time 
than  I  have  been  writing  this,  and  done  it  better. 
I  find  it  takes  a  great  many  words  to  describe  a 
very  simple  thing,  and  I  wonder  newspaper  men 
do  not  become  disgusted  with  their  business. 
Please  straighten  out  and  shorten  up  my  descrip- 
tion if  you  can,  or  bum  it  if  you  please ;  but  my 
cows  are  not  going  to  kick  me  when  I  am  milking, 
nor  I  them. 

In  my  apparatus  the  cow  can  not  get  forward  nor 
backward,  nor  sideways,  nor  lie  down;  all  of 
which  she  attempted  with  desperate  exertions. 
Nor  can  she  kick  at  alL   Stand  she  must,  and  that 
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*M  all  I  mnted  of  ber.  The  wbole  rigging  wu 
nied  a  f-hort  lime,  ader  which  I  pnton  011I7  one 
■trap  and  rope,  leaving  the  left  leg  free.  Tfyl^Te 
who  have  vicious  cows,  aad  oot  heal  tbnit  wttb  tbe 
mllhlng-stoool.  Lewis  L.  Beio. 

BibronnUc,  Man.,  1869. 


I  wish  to  inquire  of  70Q  which  b  the  beat  Hnie 
to  rpread  a»hes  on  grass  land,  the  fall  or  spring. 
and  how  mucb  would  be  a  good  coailng  fur  an 
acre  ?  Nobman  TaTloe. 

Plymouth,  VI.,  I86B. 

REM4Kxg.— Sow  It  »ay  time  when  70Q  can 
make  U  coDTealcnt.  Fire  bnahela  to  tbe  acre  will 
be  useful,  bat  a  larger  amount  would  be  better. 
If  there  were  but  twenty  bushels  to  be  used  we 
ebon  Id  advise  sowing  it  upon  Am  acres  rather  than 
upon  one.  If  one  has  an  abundance  of  aabes, 
more  than  ten  buibeU  to  the  acre  would  probably 
beoseAil, 


riiOOD   GATBS. 

Fence*  acrou  EtreamB  and  tbose  on  tbe  in- 
tervales which  skirt  the  streams  in  New  Eng- 
land have  been  swept  away  by  tbe  late  flood 
to  a  larger  extent  probablj  than  haa  ever  be- 
fore been  done  by  any  previous  freshet. 
Lumber  ia  dear  and  in  many  places  scarce. 
It  will  be  a  seriou*  natter  with  man/  fa-mers 
to  replace  them,  especially  with  those  who  have 
lost  heavily  in  crops  and  stock,  and  in  other 
wajs.  On  passing  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
Hartford,  Cono.,  last  week,  we  saw  sad  evi' 
dence  of  the  destruction  caoied  by  the  flood. 

With  a  desire  to  aid  tboae  who  muet  now 
go  to  work  and  replace  their  fencea  about  .tbe 
Btrearoe  which  pass  through  their  fanns,  we 
copy  frtwi  the  flurol  Ntto  Torhr  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  of  two  plana  for  flood  gates, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.    The 


pole.  As  the  water  rises  the  poles  float  upon 
ita  lurface  and  do  not  in  the  least  ^mpede  its 
onward  progress.  Tbe  one  given  below  is 
more  expens  ve  in  its  construction ;  it  consiita 
in  inserting  through  holes  made  in  tbe  over- 
hanging axle  three  or  more  rods  or  pendants, 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  near  the  bed  of 


Flacd  Oatt  Made  nf  Board*. 

the  stream.  To  these  are  firmly  nailed  boards, 
as  shown.  The  lower  ones  are  close  together, 
which  precludes  all  possibility  of  ita  becoming 
filled  or  choked  up  with  flood  wood  or  other 
rubbish  that  may  have  gathered  in  the  current. 
This,  like  the  one  made  of  poles,  adapts  itself 

e  surface  of  the  stream.  The  advantage 
and  superiority  of  these  gates  over  a  perma- 

Btmctnre  across  swift  flowing  streams,  ia 
obvious  to  all. 


Flood  OatfMadt^PUtt. 

one  above  is  made  from  poles  of  tbe  de- 
sii«d  length,  woven  together  with  strong  wire, 
vhich,  in  ton,  ia  seooied  to  tbg 


To  Cure  Warts  on  Horses. — Henry  R. 
Tryon,  in  the  Bured  Nao-ToTker,  tell*  ns 
how  he  cored  a  la^e  wart  on  a  horse  belong- 
ing to  him : — 

Two  years  ago  I  boucht  a  large  Cljde 
colt  which  had  a  wart  as  urge  as  as  msn's 
iQ  the  hind  leg,  just  below  the  stifle 
joint.  The  following  remedy  I  procured  from 
an  Engliah  hone-farrier,  which  not  only  re- 
moved the  wart,  but  left  the  surface  smooth, 
and  it  haird  over.  I  purchased  a  Iwo-ounce 
vial  of  builer  of  antimony,  and  applied  it  with 
~  feather  lied  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick  three 
mes  a  day.  until  satisfied  that  the  rools  of  the 
art  were  dead,  (this  ean  be  determined  by 
discontinuing  the  appli'.ation  for  a  week;  if 
the  wart  starts  to  grow  apply  more.)  AFler  I 
had  tboronghly  burned  it  out  in  this  way,  I  ap- 
plied the  following  to  heal  it  over ; — One  pint 
mm,  one  half-pint  soft  water,  one  ounce  aloes, 
one-fonth  ounce  myrrii ;  pulverise  the  aloes, 
mil  and  wash.  I  appbed  this  '.ash  thrw 
times  a  day,  and  it  healed  over  smooth  and 
nice.  Now  I  have  given  gratis  a  remedy 
which  if  procured  of  tbe  horse-farrier  would 
have  cost  ;on  a  Gve-doUar  biU." 
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8TEA.M  TBANSPO  STATION. 
Its  Influence  on  Crops  and  the  Value  of  Land 

iiANGKS  of  much  Importance 
are  taking  place  in  the  farm- 
ing operations  of  the  coun- 
New  crops  are  being  intro- 
duced, better  methods  of  culture 
are  being  adopted,  agricultural 
machinerj  is  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced in  great  variety,  and  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent.  Better  stock  of  all 
kinds  is  raised ;  cheese  is  made  in  factories ; 
milk  is  condensed,  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  preserved,  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Among  the  causes  that  are  working  this 
transformation,  steam  transportation  is,  per^ 
haps,  the  most  important.  Our  country  ex- 
tends 1500  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
nearly  4000  from  east  to  west ;  but  such  are 
the  facilities  afforded  by  steam,  that  these  im- 
mense distances  can  be  traversed  in  a  few  days, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  transported 
in  a  fresh  condition  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other. 

Planting  is  commenced  in  Texas  and  Flor^ 
ida  in  February  and  continued  through  March 
and  Apiil.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  it  is 
commenced  in  May  and  continued  into  June. 
Early  vegetables  from  Texas  and  Louisiana 
can  be  laid  down  in  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  about  the  time  they  are  planted 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  cities.  Thus 
tho  season  during  which  green  vegetable  food 
is  in  use,  *is  greatly  prolonged.  This  com- 
merce is  to  some  extent  reciprocal.  Northern 
fruits,  potatoes  and  onions  are  transported  in 
the  autumn  to  the  Southern  markets.  Steam- 
ers pass  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  in 
five  or  six  days ;  from  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton in  three  or  four,  and  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Illinois  is  about  400  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south.  Chicago  is  supplied  with 
strawberries  and  early  vegetables  from  Cen- 
tralia  and  the  southern  section  of  the  State, 
and  twenty  days  earlier  than  from  the  Michigan 
shore  of  the  Lake.  And  now,  excellent  pears 
and  grapes  from  California  are  found  in  good 
condition  in  the  New  York  market. 

Thus  by  means  of  steam  every  section  of 
country  participates  in  whatever  advantages  of 
climate  exist  in  every  other  section.  The  lux- 
uries of  one  section  are  distribated  to  every 
other. 


Another,  and  a  very  important  effect  of 
steam  transportation  is  that  it  equalizes  the 
value  of  land.  Land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses depends  for  its  value  upon  its  market 
facilities.  Now  lands  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  city  market  are  worth  as  much 
per  acre,  as  those  situated  fifteen-  or  twenty 
miles  distant.  As  you  get  beyond  the  limit  to 
which  manures  from  the  city  stables  c  n  be 
profitably  hauled,  farming  lands  assume  a 
nearly  uniform  value.  Improved  lands  in 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan  are  worth  as  much 
as  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. Lands  within  ten  miles  of  the  mar- 
ket to  which  manures  can  be  tesmed  from  the 
city,  by  which  double  crops  can  be  grown,  and 
from  which  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  can  be 
daily  carried  to  the  market,  will  always  be 
worth  more  than  lands  at  a  greater  dibtance. 

But  most  kinds  of  produce,  including  small 
fruits  and  wild  berries,  milk,  poultry  and  eggs, 
are  daily  transported  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred miles.  Green  peas,  early  potatoes  and 
sweet  com  are  transported  by  rail  two  and 
three  hundred  miles,  and  much  further  by 
boat.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  raise  the  value 
of  lands  in  the  interior  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  market.  And  even 
if  the  crops  of  the  interior  were  con6ned  to 
grain,  pork,  beef  and  butter,  the  greater  fa- 
cilities for  marketing  these  staples  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  land  on  which  they 
were  produced. 

A  few  years  since,  the  expense  of  teaming 
a  hundred  bushels  of  com  in  Illinois  to  the 
nearest  shipping  town  absorbed  the  whole 
amount  of  the  sale.  A  railroad  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  farm  quadrupled  the  value  of  the 
crops,  and  of  course  the  value  of  the  lands. 

Steam  transportation  is  causing  manu facto- 
ries  to  spring  up  all  over  the  country.  These 
create  local  markets  for  all  kinds  of  produce, 
and  of  course  increase  the  value  of  land.  At 
these  local  markets,  the  limited  demand  not 
calling  out  so  large  a  supply,  the  price  is  often 
as  high  or  even  higher  than  in  the  greater  city 
markets.  The  whole  tendency,  then,  of  steam 
transportation  is  not  only  to  enlaiige  the  field 
from  which  supplies  are  drawn,  but  to  equal- 
ize the  value  of  every  part  of  the  field  reached 
by  it. 

Another  effect  of  steam  transportation  is 
that  it  enaUes  the  fanner  in  the  interior  to 
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avail  himself  of  any  peculiar  advantage  of  his 
soil  or  location  and  select  the  kind  of  crop  he 
chooses.  Thus  the  farmers  in  the  interior  of 
New  York,  in  the  Seneca  Lake  country,  and 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  Lake  Erie  have 
special  advantages  both  of  soil  and  tempera- 
ture for  the  culture  of  grapes.  The  farmers 
fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  in  the 
towns  nestled  in  the  sunny  nooks  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  river,  ship  their  thousands  of  bas- 
kets of  raspberries  and  bl.ickberries  daily  to 
market.  They  are  no  longer  conBned  to  staple 
crops,  but  may  consult  the  capabilities  of  their 
soil  or  their  tastes.  They  can  command  the 
use  of  artiScial  manures  of  various  kinds, 
adapted  to  the  crops  they  cultivate. 

The  facilities  of  steam  transportation  are  rap- 
idly extending  the  use  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery. Improvements  in  agriculture  within  the 
few  years  past  have  been  greatly  due  to  the 
use  of  machinery.  Machines  are  generally 
bulky  and  heavy,  and  their  cheap  transporta- 
tion has  greatly  increased  their  use.  Compe- 
tition and  steam  are  placing  them  within  the 
reach  of  small  farmers  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

•  There  are  many  other  respects  in  wl  ich  the 
use  of  steam  is  influencing  tke  operations  of 
farming,  but  we  have  already  so  extended  our 
remarks  that  we  will  mention  but  one,  and  that 
is  the  extension  of  improved  stock  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  it  required  weeks  of  time,  and  much  ex- 
pense, to  drive  a  few  animals  to  a  State  Exhi- 
bition or  to  a  distant  section  of  the  country. 
Now  the  annual  sales  of  the  breeders  of  pure 
blooded  Short-horns  or  Aldemeys  are  attended 
by  breeders  from  distant  States,  and  their  pur- 
chases are  rapidly  and  safely  transported  to 
their  homes.  Horses  and  sheep  from  Ver- 
mont are  conveyed  to  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
and  to  the  plains  of  Texas,  and  animals  with 
irreproachable  pedigrees  are  found  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  whole  stock  of  the  conn- 
try  is  undergoing  a  rapid  amelioration.  Suf- 
foiks  and  Chester  Whites  are  sent  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Mississippi.  Thus,  whatever 
good  qualities  are  possessed  by  any  variety  of 
btoek  imported  or  raised  in  the  country  are 
soon  ohared  by  all,  and  the  facilities  for  trans- 
porting beef,  mutton,  pork  and  veal  to  market 
enable  the  breeders  to  realize  a  profit  from 
their  sale.    In  addition  to  these  direct  advan- 


tages to  agriculture,  the  international  com- 
merce thus  produced,  serves  to  unite  the  peo- 
ple of  distant  sections,  and  to  nationalize  their 
interests  and  feelings. 


▲MBBIGAK  IN8TITC7TB  3PAIB. 
The  managers'^ of  the  American  Institute 
(New  York)  exhibition,  it  will  be  remembered, 
made  provision  for  a  show  of  the  wool  from 
the  sheep  of  the  farmers  of  the  whole  country, 
and  invited  them  to  send  in  samples  of  fine 
and  coarse,  of  light  and  heavy,  of  short  and 
long  wool.  We  have  seen  but  few  notices  of 
this  part  of  the  show,  and  do  not  know  how 
generally  wool  growers  have  exhibited  their 
productions.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  dis- 
play is  not  very  creditable  to  this  important  in- 
dustry. The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  a  notice 
of  the  exhibition,  which  occupies  over  a 
column,  without  a  single  reference  to  the 
wool  department.  In  relation  to  manufac- 
tured goods  it  says : — 

Walk  along  these  pyramids  of  woolen,  cotton 
and  silk  goods.  Feel  their  texture.  Listen  to 
those  who  talk  of  them.  What  do  yon  hear? 
**Thi8  sample  is  very  nice."  And  that  is  allt 
They  thank  no  one  that  our  own  wool,  grown 
upon  oor  own  sheep,  the  product  of  our  own 
grass  and  corn,  is  spun,  colored  and  woven  in  our 
own  mills,  by  machinery  made  from  our  own  iron 
and  steel  by  Americans  who  invented  it!  And 
yet  it  is  just  the  lesson  this  exhibition  is  intended 
to  teach,  and  these  the  facts  it  is  designed  to  em- 
phasise! Import  goods!  No,  sir!  Import  men 
and  skill,  rather,  to  consume  in  f-kilfal  manipula- 
tion what  onr  farms,  flocks,  herds,  mines,  forests 
and  quarries  produce,  and  prepare  the  same  for  our 
consumption,  thus  keeping  our  own  wealth  circu- 
lating in  oar  own  country,  and  exporting  only  ar- 
ticles upon  which  no  more  of  our  own  well  com- 
pensated labor  can  be  expended. 


DIV1CB8IFIED  AaBIClTIiTnB^. 
At  the  north,  faiteers  have  long  practiced  a 
system  of  mixed  husbandry,  believing  that  as 
fdr  as  possible  the  productions  of  the  farm 
should  supply  the  wants  of  the  family  of  the 
owner.  Hence  stock  and  grain,  butter  and 
cheese,  fruit  and  vegetables  are  among  the 
products  of  nearly  every  New  England  farm, 
whether  embracing  fifty  acres  or  several  hun- 
dred. But  of  late  some  of  our  agricultural 
teachers  recommend  more  attention  to  special- 
ties. At  the  South,  however,  where  special 
crops  have  long  been  the  rule,  and  diversified 
farming  the  exception,  public  opinion  is  set- 
ting strongly  against  the  old  practice.  Not- 
withstanding that  in  several  kinds  of  crops, 
fanners  there  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
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a  monopolj,  and  many  circumstances  have 
£eemed  to  favor  specialties,  the  result  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory.  A  writer  in  the  BurcU 
Carolinian,  in  discoursing  on  this  subject  says : 

Whether  cotton,  wheat,  or  any  other  crop,  Is 
made  a  specialty  for  whole  States,  failure  must 
result.  If  proper  efRirt  is  put  forth  the  market  is 
glutted  and  tbe  price  low,  while  the  cost  of  ereiy- 
thiug  else  will  be  enhanced  many  fold  by  the  labor 
and  cupidity  of  our  army  of  producers  and  carri- 
ers. The  old  cotton  crops,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, never  commanded  $200,000,000 ;  the  present 
crop,  half  as  large  as  the  laiigest  ever  made,  is 
worth  more  than  $150,000,000  in  gold  to-day,  while 
com  is  becoming  plenty,  wheat  increasing,  and  the 
people  more  self-reliant  and  nearer  self-supporting 
than  ever  before. 

While  cotton  may  ever  be  a  prominent  crop,  it 
should  only  be  cultivated  as  one  of  several  pro- 
ducts for  exportation,  and  an  ample  suffldency  of 
everything  consumed  upon  the  ikrm  should  be 
grown  at  nome.  The  idea  that  Southern  horses 
should  be  obtained  in  K<^ntucky,  flour  tcom  Mis- 
souri, and  part  of  the  com  supply  from  Illinois, 
has  been  a  curse  to  the  cotton  States.  Specious 
and  false  was  the  theory  of  reciprocity  of  material 
Interests ;  it  never  can  be  profitable  to  carry  bulky 
agricultural  products  a  thousand  miles,  to  be  used 
on  soils  as  rich  and  cheap  as  any  in  tbe  world,  at 
an  expense  for  transportation  fdr  exceeding  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  place  of  consumption.  The 
variety  of  which  this  region  is  capable  is  truly 
wonderful ;  embracing  all  the  cereals,  grasses,  veg- 
etables, and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  with 
many  of  the  productions  of  the  tropics.  A  belt 
extending  from  twenty-five  degrees  to  thirty-nine 
degrees  north  latitude,  including  a  range  of  eleva- 
tions amounting  to  6000  feet,  and  geological  for- 
mations from  the  primitive  granite  to  alluvium  now 
in  the  process  of  deposition,  cannot  become  a 
wealthy  region  by  persistence  in  the  culture  of  a 
tmgle  product. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

FABIONQ  Iir  IiSXmQTOir,  MASS. 

BoMdale  Farm.— Home-made  and  Oommereial  Mannrai. 
—•Salt  and  Lime  with  Muck— Wheat  and  Oats.— Im- 
provement of  an  old  Wet  Meadow. 

In  introducing  myself  as  an  *'Old  Younff 
Fanner,"  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  that  I 
was  raised  in  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  worked  on  the  old  homestead  until  I  was 
seventeen  years  old ;  that  I  then  spent  forty 
vears  in  business  in  Boston,  and  have  recently 
bought  and  moved  on  to  a  farm  in  Lexington, 
Mabs.,  of  one  hundred  acres.  Consequently, 
though  I  am  old  in  years,  as  I  look  over  my 
fields  and  attempt  to  decide  on  definite  plans 
for  their  management  and  improvement,  1  find 
I  am  a  young  farmer^  and  need  the  counsel  of 
those  more  experienced  in  farming,  though 
perhaps  younger  in  years.  That  this  counsel 
may  be  given  intelligently,  I  will  attempt  to 
draw  up  a  description  of  nny  farm,  and  snye 
some  idea  of  what  I  wish  to  accomplish.  The 
one  hundred  acres  comprise  a  great  variety  of 
soil.  While  a  larse  part  of  my  farm  consists 
of  a  light  sandy  Una,  there  is  considerable 
heavy  loam  of  good  quality,  and  not  a  little 
wet  muck  meadow.    A  brook  passes  through 


the  farm,  forming  a  valley  some  twenty-five 
feet  below  the  table  land,  wiUi  several  acres 
of  rich  intervale  skirting  the  stream.  From 
the  banks  of  this  valley  several  springs  issue, 
and  here  I  wish  to  cultivate  trout.  In  this 
valley  and  near  my  house,  there  is  a  mineral 
spring  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and 
iron.  Having  been  an  invalid  for  ten  years, 
I  have  realized  more  benefit  from  the  use  of 
this  water  for  the  last  month  or  two  than  from 
all  the  medicine  I  have  ever  taken.  This 
whole  region  appears  to  be  filled  with  iron. 

My  bam  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  this  val- 
ley, the  front  part  being  level  with  the  main 
land,  and  rear  sixteen  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  basement  is  divided  into  two  stories; 
about  one-half  of  the  first  floor  being  above 
cround,  and  one-fourth  of  the  lower.  The 
first  floor  or  story  is  occupied  by  stables  for 
my  stock,  and  the  lower  is  devoted  to  hogs, 
and  ordinary  basement  purposes.  Both  are 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  face  the  south. 
All  the  mauure  from  the  stock  passes  below 
for  the  swine  to  work  over.  A  six-inch  drain 
pipe  leads  from  the  water  closets  in  the  house 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  barn,  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  muck  which  is  daily  applied  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  rear  of  my  bam,  and  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  it,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of 
rich  muck.  From  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Enolajnd  Farmer,  and  from  that  of  my  own 
experience,  I  place  a  high  estimate  upon  the 
value  of  this  deposit.  During  the  past  season 
I  have  experimented  with  several  of  the  com- 
mercial nuinures  on  dififei^nt  crops,  side  by 
side  with  my  home-nuide  manures,  and  in  every 
case  the  latter  has  proved  far  superior  to  the 
dear-bought,  far-fetched,  and  much  puffed 
fertilizers.  I  believe  farmers  are  terribly 
humbugged  by  the  great  noise  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  artificial  manures,  and  am 
well  satisfied  that  I  can  nuumfactore  manure 
that  will  give  better  satisfaction  at  far  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  commercial  articles,  and 
believe  every  other  farmer  can  also. 

I  am  now  getting  out  muck  for  another 
year^B  use,  and  as  I  intend  to  make  a  large 
pile  of  manure,  I  wish  to  be  informed  whether 
lime,  salt  or  any  other  substance  can  be  <hk>- 
nomically  mixed  with  the  muck, — ^will  it  help 
enough  to  pay  expenses  P>  Manure  I  find  to 
be  the  great  secret  of  successful  farming,  but 
still  most  of  us  must  study  economy  in  tbe 
cost  of  our  fertilizers. 

I  was  told  when  I  commenced  farming  this 
spring,  that  it  was  no  use  to  undertake  to  raise 
wheat.  I  replied  that  I  was  going  to  try  it 
on  a  small  scale  to  satisfy  myself,  as  I  believed 
wheat  eould  be  raised  here  as  well  as  in  other 
places.  I  procured  half  a  bushel  of  spring 
wheat  and  sowed  it  on  about  half  an  acre  of 
rich  soil  that  had  been  well  manured  and 
planted  for  two  or  three  years.  I  put  on  the 
land  aboat  a  bofihel  of  salt  and  about  two 
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bushels  of  lime.  The  result  is  that  I  have 
raised  as  handsome  a  piece  of  vvheat  as  can  be 
found  in  New  England.  It  filled  out  and 
ripened  well,  but  as  I  have  not  threshed  it  yet, 
I  cannot  give  the  precise  amount  of  the  crop. 
It  is  estimated  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bush- 
els. All  who  have  seen  it  were  much  Sur- 
prised as  I  believe  there  has  been  but  very 
uttle  if  any  raised  in  this  vicinity  for  many 
years.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  thought  a  great 
piece  of  presumption  for  a  green  farmer  like 
me  to  undertake  to  raise  wheat.  Many  of 
my  neighbors  had  about  as  little  faith  in  rais- 
ing oats  as  in  raising  wheat.  They  said  that 
oats  generally  mildewed  and  musted  so  that  it 
seldom  filled  out  or  ripened ;  and  hence  they 
cut  them  green  for  fodder.  But  I  determined 
to  try  them,  and  the  consequence  was  that  I 
had  about  two  acres  of  very  handsome  oats 
well  filled  out  and  well  ripened. 

I  have  a  reclaimed  meadow  of  five  or  six 
acres  that  formerly  produced  a  heavy  crop  of 

food  grass ;  but  it  has  been  neglected  until  it 
as  grown  up  to  a  coarse,  wiry  erass,  and  is 
becoming  filled  with  hassocks.  A  small  brook 
runs  tfaroueh  it.  The  old  ditches  have  been 
neglected  for  years,  and  had  become  filled  up. 
I  am  having  them  cleared  out,  biit  fear  that 
will  not  bring  it  into  good  condition  without 
ploughing,  which  must  be  a  hard  job.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject  P 
There  are  many  other  questions  that  I  should 
like  to  ask,  but  I  have  scribbled  so  much  al- 
ready that  I  fear  you  will  throw  it  all  into  the 
waste  basket.  If  you  should  not,  you  may 
hear  again  from 

An  Old  Youkg  Farmer. 
Rosedaie  Farmt  Lexington,  Mass.,  Sspt,,  1869. 


fbr  the  New  England  FarwMr, 
GBBT.  BUTIiSa'S  BFIODGH, 

Gen.  Butler  in  his  speech  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Worcester,  has  called  at- 
tention to  important  matters,  afi^ctin^  not 
only  the  Agriculturist  but  aU  classes  m  the 
community  as  well.  There  is  a  tendency  not 
only  in  individuals,  but  in  classes,  to  make  use 
of  public  institutions  and  legislative  authori- 
ity  to  advance  their  own  special  interests. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  which  he  mentions, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  last  session  of  our 
Legislature  was  occupied  bv  special  legisla- 
tion. The  same  thin^  is  shown  by  the  con- 
flicts between  private  mterests  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  all  the  States,  and  in  Congress  also. 

The  various  "rings"  that  are  formed,  and 
the  immense  sums  that  are  paid  and  used,  not 
without  suspicion  of  indirect  influence,  af- 
ford abundant  evidence  that  regard  to  pri- 
vate interest,  rather  than  public  good,  is  the 
cause  of  the  persistent  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  legislation. 

In  our  own  State,  an  immense  capital  is  in- 
vented in  manulJBustares.  Our  prosperity  as  a 
State  depends  very  mudi  upon  their  success. 


But  this  is  no  reason  why  other  interests 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  manu- 
factures. There  is  surely  no  reason  why  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  national  prosperity,  should  be  sacrificed  to 
anyother  interests. 

We  have  had,  and  now  have,  some  striking 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  our  Commonwealth  weigh  but 
little  in  our  Legislature  in  comparison  with 
the  inteiests  represented  by  large  and  com- 
bined capital.  There  is  now  in  the  centre  of 
Middlesex  County  a  large  tract  of  land,  em- 
bracing thousand  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
the  county,  almost  entirely  ruined,  to  enable  a 
comparatively  small  manufacturing  establish- 
ment to  save  the  difierence  between  the  cost  of 
running  their  works  by  water  power  and  steam 
power.  The  ^  same  fact  exists  in  Norfolk 
County  and  in  various  other  places  in  the 
State. 

A  law  was  enacted  a  few  years  sino%  re- 
quiring a  certain  dam  to  be  reduced  for  the 
benefit  of  a  large  number  of  farmers. .  The 
very  next  year,  manufacturing  capital  com- 
bined and  procured  the  repeal  of  the  law,  lest 
other  dams  should  be  reduced  in  the  intv*rest 
of  agriculture. 

But  we  fear  that  there  is  a  disposition  not 
only  to  make  use  of  legislation  to  promote 

{>rivate  interests,  but  a]^o  to  make  use  ofpub- 
iti  institutions  to  advance  private  ends.  Tnere 
are  indications  that  some  of  our  Agricultural 
Societies,  which  are  sustained  by  a  tax  upon 
the  whole  community,  are  falling  out  of  the 
control  of  the  farmers  into  the  hands  of 
"fancy  men"  and  "specialists,"  who  use  them 
to  promote  their  own  special  purposes.  We 
have  noticed  that  owners  of  fast  norses  ofiTer 
premiums  to  be  awarded  through  the  com- 
mittees of  County  Societies  for  the  best  colts 
sired  by  such  horses*  which  looks  to  us  very 
much  like  using  these  institutions  to  advertise 
their  horses,  and  put  money  in  their  own 
pockets.  Herds  of  fancy  stocks,  bred  with 
reference  to  high  prices,  and  fixed  up  for 
show,  occupy  conspicuous  positions  at  our 
cattle  fairs,  and  carry  off  a  large  share  of  the 
premiums,  under  the  pretence  of  promoting 
the  public  good,  to  the  disgust  of  the  plain 
farmers  who  too  often  find  their  claims  en- 
tirely overlooked.  So,  too,  nursery  men  and 
inventors  are  not  satisfied  with  msking  these 
occasions  means  of  advertising  their  wares, 
but  claim  the  premiums  as  well.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  patriotic  and  public  spirited 
men  have  imported  stock  and  fruits  from  re* 
gard  to  the  public  good;  but  surely  at  the 
present  day,  there  is  no  need  of  taxing  the 
community  to  reward  those  who  do  it  for  the 
special  purpose  of  making  money  by  the  op- 
eration. 

The  man  who  imports  the  best  leather,  or 
the  best  woolen  doth,  or  the  best  silk  goods, 
may  with  equal  justice  claim  a  premium  on 
his  importation,  on  the  ground  that  it  tendi 
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to  improve  our  own  manufactures.  It  un- 
doubtedly has  this  tendency,  by  exhibit! Dg  the 
best  models,  and  compelling  our  manufactur- 
ers to  greater  exertions  in  these  directions. 
But  the  day  has  gone  by,  for  ta<ing  the  com- 
munity for  such  a  purpose.  Self  interest  is  a 
sufficient  inducement.  Indeed  this  is  the 
moving  power  in  most  of  the  so-called  pub- 
lic enterprises  of  the  day. 

Charters  are  granted  for  rail-roads,  and 
their  stocks  are  guaranteed  by  Congress  and 
State  Legislatures,  on  the  plea  that  they  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  and  they  doutless  do 
Sromote  the  public  good  to  a  certain  extent. 
»ut  the  motives  underlying  them,  are  to  ena> 
ble  individuals  to  speculate  in  lands,  and  to 
enrich  themselves  by  exorbitant  freight  charges 
at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  classes.  This 
last  evil  has  become  a  grievious  oppression  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  will  require  a  remedy  in 
national  legislation.  Farmers  are  generally 
men  of  small  cupiuls.  'these  capitals  have 
not  Seen  and  cannot  be  combined  for  self-de- 
fence— and  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  such 
combination,  were  not  accumulated  capital, 
employed  for  other  purposes,  allowed  to  over- 
ride and  oppress  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
Excessive  legislation  may  become  oppres- 
sive, and  when  it  is  employed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  individuals  and.  classes,  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  the  community,  it  has  already  be- 
comean  oppressive  burden,  calling  loudly  for 
a  remedy.  Although  Gen.  Butler,  in  the 
epeech  referred  to,  said  some  things  which  we 
cannot  fully  endorse  and  some  things  which  we 
think  unwise,  yet  on  the  whole,  we  thank  him 
for  the  bold  words  which  he  has  ottered,  and 
we  trust  they  will  prove  good  seed  on  good 
ground.  B. 

Concord,  Mass.^  Oct.,  1869. 


For  the  N^ew  England  Fanner, 
WHITE  DOYBNirB.  OB  ST.  MIOOAJBIi. 

It  has  long  been  asserted,  and  was  recently 
by  the  honorable  President  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  that  the  above  pear  had 
become  worthless,  and  probably  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  I  feel  a  great  diffidence  in 
questioning  anything  emanating  from  so  high 
authority ;  yet  I  think  the  St.  Michael  is  des- 
tined to  bless  the  coming  generations  as  it  has 
the  past. 

I  have  been  cultivating  the  pear  for  a  few 
years  on  a  small  scale.  I  have  twenty-eight 
varieties  of  trees ;  fifteen  varieties  have  fruited, 
and  I  rank  the  St.  Michael  among  the  best. 
There  are  several  so  excellent  in  tree  and  fruit 
that  I  donU  know  which  to  call  first. 

I  have  one  tree  of  this  kind,  about  eighteen 
years  old  from  the  seed,  which  commenced 
to  bear  when  very  small,  and  has  borne  full 
every  year  since.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size 
and  always  fair,  and  as  juicy  and  delicious  as 
Uiose  I  ate  at  my  nucleus,  in  old  Newbury,  fifty 
years  ago.  and  1  have  never  seen  a  pear 


cracked  or  unhealthy.  I  have  now  one  and  a 
half  bushels  which  grew  on  that  tree  which 
will  compare  well  with  the  same  pear  fifty 
years  ago,  though  some  of  them  are  smaller 
than  they  should  be,  for  I  did  not  thin  them  as 
much  as  I  ought. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  I  set  sixty  pear 
trees  on  a  piece  of  ground  where  I  had  raised 
com  two  years  previous,  with  a  light  dretthing 
of  barn  manure  each  year.  The  trees  ^'id 
veiy  well  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  be- 
gan to  be  sickly,  the  limbs  d}ing  and  some  of 
the  trees  dying  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  it 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse  till  every  tree  was 
dead.  Several  of  my  neighbord  and  acquain- 
tances had  a  like  experience.  I  was  some- 
what discouraged,  but  not  willing  to  give  it 
up.  I  set  more  tree^  than  I  had  before,  and 
then  went  to  work  to  make  a  soil  for  their 
proper  nourishment.  I  concluded  to  follow 
the  teaching  of  Nature,  and  enrich  my  Imd  by 
top-dressing  and  mulching  with  wood  and 
leaves.  The  result  has  been  that  every  tree 
that  1  have  treated  liberally  in  that  way  has 
done  all  that  I  could  wish,  though  my  land  is 
in  a  valley  where  the  original  growth  was  mostly 
hemlock  and  eprtice,  which  is  unfavorable  for 
fruit  raising.  My  trees  are  all  on  greensward 
and  most  of  them  overrun  with  witch  grass. 
I  prune  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Stephen  Adajus. 

West  Newfidd,  Me,,  Oct,  15.  1869. 


For  the  Xew  England  Farmer. 
QEir.  BUTIiSB'S  ADDBSSB. 

On  taking  up  one  of  my  papers,  I  saw  in 
large  type,  "Address  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler, 
before  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society, 
September  23d,  1869."  And  holding  Gen. 
Butler^s  ability  in  very  high  esteem,  I  nata- 
rally  said  to  myself,  here  is  a  treat ;  here  will 
be  something  new.  I  found  something  new, 
indeed,  but  altogether  of  a  different  charac- 
ter from  what  I  expected.  Our  agricultural 
orators  generally  try  to  create  and  strengthen 
sympathy  between  employees  and  the  em- 
ployed, and  to  show  that  their  interests  are 
one.  But  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Generars  address,  rather  tends  to  create  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  hired  portion  of  cor 
laborers, — (I  was  about  to  say  laboring  classes ; 
but,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  all  laborers.) 

Was  it  the  desire  of  the  speaker  to  create 
such  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  as 
exists  in  &eland  ?  What  has  this  antagonism 
done  for  Ireland?  It  has  almost  entirely 
driven  out  capital,  and  destroyed  manufactnr- 
ing  in  that  country,  and  agriculture  has  gone 
down  with  them,  until  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  emigrate  or  starve. 

The  General,  speaking  of  inventions,  says, 
that  while  a  great  deal  has  been  done  for  the 
manufacturer,  very  little  has  been  done  for 
the  farmer ;  so  little,  in  fact,  that  be  enumer- 
ates them  at  once:    *'The   reaper,  mower, 
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thresher  and  rake,  with  some  improvements 
on  the  coltivator/^  We  are  told  that  the 
ploagb,  shovel  and  hoe,  are  the  same  as  our 
fathers  used,  and  we  must  sweat  as  our  fathers 
did  in  uting  them.  This  assertion,  I  think, 
will  rather  a&tonish  some  of  our  farmers  and 
agricultural  implement  dealers.  Before  he 
delivers  another  address  on  apiculture,  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  step  into  some  agri- 
cultural warehouse,  if  he  has  not  time  to 
vLit  our  fdrms,  and  examine  the  gang 
ploughs,  which  turn  some  half  dozen  furrows 
at  a  time,  while  the  operator  rides  in  a  cush- 
ioned spring  seat,  simply  guiding  his  team ; 
or  the  bingle  steel  ploughs  of  recent  inven- 
tion, and  see  if  there  has  not  been  some  im- 
provement over  the  ploughs  our  fathers  used. 

If  he  is  notsatis6ed,  1  should  like  to  plough 
with  him  at  the  next  Cattle  Fair ;  he  to  have 
the  old  plough  that  his  father  used,  and  I  to 
have  my  choice  cf  modem  ploughs,  and  see 
who  will  get  the  premium.  As  to  the  sweat, 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  if  the  holder  of 
the  old  plough  don^t  sweat  as  much  as  the 
holdtr  of  the  new  one,  the  team  that  draws 
the  old  plough  will  sweat  enough  more  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

I  think  it  would  bj  well  for  the  General  to 
look  at  the  tedders,  which  enable  the  farmer 
to  shake  up  and  turn  his  hay  more  expedi- 
titiously  than  ten  men  could  do  it,  and  in  a 
better  manner,  while  all  the  operator  has  to 
do  is  to  sit  in  a  very  comfortable  seat  and 
guide  the  horse;  then  examine  the  corn 
planter,  which  plants  from  two  to  six  acres 
per  day,  the  operator  riding  in  a  comfortable 
manner,  and  supplying  the  hopper  with  corn ; 
the  horse- hoes,  effecting  a  great  saving  of 
labor ;  the  feed  cutters,  the  com  shellers,  the 
stone  diggers,  stump  pullers,  ditching  ma- 
chines, grain  drills,  horse  powers,  which  en^ 
able  the  farmer  to  saw  his  wood,  cut  the  feed 
for  his  cattle,  turn  his  grind  stone,  churn  his 
cream,  pump  his  water,  &c.  But  for  these 
and  other  improved  implements  and  machines 
which  have  been  introduced  upon  the  farm, 
the  soldiers  in  our  late  army,  and  the  consu- 
mers now  in  our  cities  and  villages,  could  not 
be  fed. 

The  speaker  further  remarked  that  no  im- 
provement has  been  introduced  upon  the  farm 
that  would  cause  one  spear  of  grass  or  one 
blade  of  corn  to  grow  where  it  was  not  before 
This  will  be  news  to  some  of  our  intelligent 
farmers ;  especially  to  those  on  farms  where 
twenty  years  ago  not  five  tons  of  English  hay 
were  grown,  but  which  now  produce  fifty  tons, 
the  land  being  cultivated  by  these  new  im- 
proved implements,  while  the  farmers  put  in 
practice  the  true  science  of  cultivating  and 
dressing  the  land.  Candor. 

— >A  small  amount  of  Hme  mixed  with  wheat 
that  has  acquired  a  musty  smell  by  having  been 
slightly  heated,  will  sweeten  without  iivjnring  the 
wheat. 


WOOIi  AND- WOOLEN  GOODS. 

There  was  a  gathering  of  the  wool  and  wool- 
en interests  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute  in  New  York  last  week,  at  which 
Hon.  £.  B.  Bigelow,  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Wool  Manufacturers^  Association,  deliv- 
ered an  address  embodying  the  following;  facts : 

The  annual  value  of  the  wool  manufactures 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  oi  those  manu- 
factures of  which  wool  is  a  component  part, 
is  not  less  than  $175,000,000.  Of  these 
goods,  more  than  four  tifths  are  made  from 
American  wools.  The  coar^e  carpet  wools, 
which  are  not  grown  here  at  all,  the  worsted 
combing  wools  and  the  fine  clothing  wools 
which  are  grown  by  us  only  in  limited  quanti- 
ties, go  to  make  up  the  rest. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  woolen 
manufactures  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Ten  years  ago  we  attempted  scarcely  anything 
beyond  common  goods  of  the  coarser  kind. 
Now  we  manufacture  almost  every  variety  of 
woolen  fabrics  in  general  use.  The  annual 
consumption  of  woolen  goods  in  the  Union 
amounts  in  round  numbers  to  $240,000,000— 
of  which  $65,000,000  is  imported  and  $175,- 
000,000  is  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  condition  of  our  wool  industry  in  1868, 
as  compared  with  the  years  1850  and  1860,  is 
shown  by  the  following  tabular  statement : 

1850.  1860.  1868. 

Items.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Pounds  of  Wool  grown,  62,516,969  60,611,848  177,000,000 

Dollare.  Doll  rs.  I>-»llirt. 
Valae  or  wool  imported,  1,681,691  4,842,162  3,916,262 
Valae  of  Wool  m^DaiAC- 

tures  Imported,         17,161,600  87,987,190    82,409,760 
Value  of  Domestic  Wool 

manof^etarw,  46,281,764  68,866,968  176,000,000 

This  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  that  our  market 
for  wool  and  woolens  is  depressed,  the  value 
of  imported  woolens  for  1868  being  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  less  than  it  was  for 
1869.  Most  evidently  the  great  cause  of  the 
present  depression  is  excessive  home  produc- 
tion of  one  kind  of  merino  wool.  As  to  the 
present  tarifif  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  Mr. 
Bigelow  stated : 

*'lt  was  at  a  conference  of  leading  manufic* 
turers  and  growers  of  wool  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  after  full  considera- 
tion and  discussion,  that  the  principle  which 
underlies  our  present  tariffon  wools  and  woolens 
was  unanimously  adopted.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
clearer  and  stronger  expression  of  the  idea  on 
which  the  (so-called)  Morrill  Tarifif  of  1861 
was  partly  based.  It  aims  to  give  equal  pro- 
tection to  him  who  raises  and  him  who  works 
up  the  raw  material.  It  tends  directly  to  rec- 
oncile great  interests,  which  had  been  falsely 
regarded  as  antagonistic.  Unless  these  views 
are  fallacious,  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  a 
nation  to  protect  its  own  industry  against  the 
i  injurious  effects  of  foreign  competition  as  it 
I  is  to  provide  the  means  of  defending  its  soil 
and  its  homes  against  the  aggressions  of  open 
war." — Ohio  Farmer, 
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la  coimectioii  with  tbe  hopeful  view  Uken 
by  ft  corTMpondent.  on  uiotlier  page,  of  the 
pouibility  of  producing  this  favoriM  old  petr 
in  New  EngUod,  we  preseot  abore  ftn  illiutn- 
tion  of  it!  fruit. 

At  the  Fair  of  the  Norfolk  connty,  (iltaa.,) 
•giicollunJ  Bocietjr,  fttReadville,  lut  Septem- 
ber, Mme  beaatiful  specimens  of  the  St.  Ui- 
vhftel,  raised  in  Calif  omift  from  fcioDaobtftioed 
of  Hon.  Manhall  P.  Wilder,  were  exhibited, 
aiid  tested  hj  the  Committee  of  tbe  fruit  grow- 
ers of  thftt  comity.  Col.  Wilder  and  other 
judges  pronounced  the  flavor  equal  to  that  of 
tin  fruit  raised  here  when  the  St.  Michael  was 
in  its  glory;  while  all  present  agreed  that  by 
no  iUU  in  cultivation  tind  training  could  it  now 
be  rused  in  that  section,  with  even  a  fair  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

That  the  variety  is  not  in  ita  dotage,  or  mn- 
ont,  fts  many  have  supposed,  would  Bcem  to 
be  proved  by  its  vigorous  growth,  beftuty  and 
perfeotion  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  on  the 
grounds  of  our  oorreipondent. 


Thongh  of  French  origin,  this  pear  is  popo- 
Ur  in  England,  where  it  is  known  by  different 
names  in  different  sections.  In  the  region 
about  Boston  It  is  called  the  St.  Michael ;  in 
New  York,  tbe  Virgalieu;  in  Penniylvania, 
the  Butter  Pear,  &o.  This  confusion  in  name* 
attests  to  tbe  wide  popularity  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Cole  describes  tiie  fruit  as  "ratber  large ; 
obvate ;  clear  pate  }  ellow,  with  small  dots ;  a 
red  cheek  full  in  the  sun ;  stalk  an  inch  long, 
stout,  in  a  small  cavity ;  calyx  small,  in  ashal- 
low,  finely  plaited  baun ;  tiesh  white,  fine 
texture,  melting,  very  buttery,  of  a  rich,  high, 
delicious  Bavor.  Oct.  and  into  Not.  Many 
regard  this  pear  as  a  standard  of  excellence ; 
many  others  prefer  tbe  Seckel.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  tree  and  fruit,  and  first  rate  in 
quality  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  in 
Western  New  York,  and  in  the  region  of  Bal- 
timore ;  but  it  generally  blasts  and  cracks  in 
New  England,  cm  tbe  sea-coast,  yet  it  still 
floorishet  In  the  interior.  Where  ncoertain, 
it  doe*  better  on  the  quince. 
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A  GOOD  FABM  MAKB8  GOOD   STOCK. 

oioB  one  baa  said  *'the 
character  of  the  stock  on 
a  farm  depends  essen- 
tially upon  the  cultiva- 
tion and  condition  of  the 
soil.^'  Grass  is  not  onlj 
the  natural  food  but  the 
best  food  for  stock.  The 
better  the  grass,  the  more 
nouribhment  does  it  con- 
tain. When  grass  is 
coarse  and  sour  and  full 
of  weeds,  a  great  quantity  of  it  must  be 
consumed  to  obtain  a  little  nutriment.  The 
animal  must  go  through  the  labor  of  digesting 
a  large  bulk  to  gain  a  email  result ;  whereas 
if  the  grass  is  sweet  and  free  from  all  foreign, 
admixtures,  the  nourishment  is  concentrated, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  it  contains  more  nutri- 
ment than  can  be  extracted  from  a  large 
amount  of  bushes  and  weeds. 

The  success  of  the  breeders  of  good  stock 
generally  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
grass  grown  upon  the  fturm,  quite  as  much  as 
upon  blood  and  skill.  A  gentleman  purchased 
a  fine  cow,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  her  milk«  and  took  her  to  his  home, 
where  she  soon  fell  off  in  the  quantity  of  her 
product.  When  he  complained  that  she  did 
not  sustain  her  reputation,  her  former  owner 
replied,  *'When  I  sold  you  my  cow,  I  did  not 
sell  you  my  pastures." 

When  we  read  in  the  papers  accounts  of 
the  sale  to  the  butcher  of  fine  three-year-old 
steers,  or  two-year-old  heifers,  at  a  high 
price,  we  consider  it  evidence  not  only  of  good 
blood,  possessing  early  fattening  qualities,  but 
also  of  good  soil,  well  cultivated.  The  John- 
sons, the  Lathrops,  the  Chenerys,  the  Mor- 
risses  and  other  celebrated  breeders,  all  raise 
good  hay,  on  a  clean  soil,  and  cut  it  and  put 
it  into  their  bams  while  it  still  retains  the  qual- 
ities of  grass. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
not  only  prove  the  superior  character  of  a  cow, 
but  also  that  she  is  kept  on  a  good  soil,  well 
cultivated.  For  we  hold  it  impossible  to  bring 
a  cow  up  to  the  condition  in  which  she  will 
yield  such  an  amount  by  any  other  means. 

Grain  may  be  given  for  a  short  time  to  fin- 
uh  off  a  fattening  animal,  but  it  will  not  secure 
the  necessary  conditions  of  health  and  growth. 
These  can  be  obtained  only  by  good  grass  and 


hay.  So  when  a  cow  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  condition  in  which  she  will  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  butter  by  good  grass  and  hay,  the 
quantity  may  be  increased  by  corn  and  oil 
meal  for  a  short  time,  but  this  forcing  process 
cannot  be  continued  with  safety. 

Fanners  have  a  lesson  to  learn  in  these  re- 
spects. Experience  and  observation  are  the 
best  teachers. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  keep  or  breed  first  rate 
stock  he  must  begin  by  putting  his  pastures 
and  mowing  fields  in  first  rate  condition.  It  is 
a  waste  of  capital  to  buy  expensive  animals 
and  undertake  to  keep  them  upon  poor  pas- 
tures or  poor  hay.  To  attempt  to  make  op 
the  difference  by  feeding  upon  grain  will  take 
off  all  the  profit,  and  the  animals  will  inevita- 
bly deteriorate.  There  is  no  food  that  can  be 
profitably  substituted,  in  the  long  run.  for  grass 
and  hay.  Feeding  upon  large  quantities  of 
coarse  food  will  injure  their  forms  and  change 
their  diaracters.  Feeding  largely  upon  grain 
and  concentrated  food  will  injure  their  health 
and  capacity  for  breeding.  Milch  cows  fed 
chiefly  upon  good  grass  and  hay  will  often  do 
good  service  till  they  are  twelve  or  sixteen 
years  old.  Tl  e  cows  in  the  city  stables  rarely 
last  through  the  second  year,  fed  as  they  are 
upon  brewers^  grain,  and  distillery-house  slop. 

A  well- drained,  well- worked  soil  will  make 
good  hay,  and  no  other  soil  will  do  it.  Until, 
then,  the  soil  is  in  this  condition,  the  best  re- 
sults, either  in  daii7  products  or  in  beef,  can- 
not be  reached. 


The  Small  Frttit  Bvsinbss.— Instanceig  in 
which  great  profits  have  been  made  under  favora- 
ble cireomstances  by  raising  small  fruits,  berries, 
and  other  special  crops,  have  often  been  pnblidhed. 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  have  paid 
from  two  to  six  hundred  dollars  per  acre  per  year. 
New  Jersey  and  the  Western  part  of  Michigan  are 
localities  of  which  great  stories  have  been  told. 
P.  S.  Linderman  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  presents 
a  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  subject  in  the 
Wutem  Rural,  He  shipped  12  crates,  192  quarts 
of  LawtODS  to  Chicago.  Freights,  tmekage,  com- 
mission and  crates  cost  97.55 ;  the  berries  sold  for 
#12  64 ;  leaving  $5.09,  or  2  cts.  6^  mills  per  quart 
for  picking,  shipping,  postage,  &c.,  to  say  nothing 
of  raising,  capital  Invested,  &c.  He  tried  a  patch 
of  sdrawberries,  bat  had  ploughed  them  up.  One 
of  his  neighbors  had  one  and  one-half  acres ;  he 
tried  them  two  years  and  has  ploughed  up  most  of 
them.  His  only  object,  he  says,  in  confessing 
these  failures  is  to  eautlon  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  beny  business  to  "make  hasle  slowly," 
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in  entering  upon  the  business  of  raising  ttiem  fur 
market. 

A  New  Jersey  correspondent  of  the  Oardenera* 
Monthly,  who  has  been  experimenting  on  *'Ten 
Acres  Enon^h,"  sent  several  ehests  of  strawber- 
ries to  the  Philadelphia  market  one  day  last  sea- 
son, for  which  he  paid  three  cents  a  quart  for  pick- 
ing. They  were  sold  by  his  commission  man  for 
four  cents  a  qaart. 


THE  IiABOB  QUESTION  IN  KSNTUCET. 

A  rt^port  of  the  discus sioDS  at  the  weekly 
meet'mgi  of  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Farmers^ 
Club  has  been  published  in  the  Farmtrs' 
Home  Journal  of  that  place  for  two  or  three 
yearq  past.  From  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cussions reported,  as  well  as  from  the  honor- 
ary titles  of  most  of  the  members,  we  presume 
that  the  Club  is  composed  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  section. 

The  sul  ject  of  labor,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  great  change  which  has 
been  effected  in  the  relation  of  the  employer 
and  those  employed  in  agriculture  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  has  been  a  leading  topic 
.  both  of  dissertation  and  of  debate  by  this  Club. 

Very  different  opinions  as  to  the  effecta  of 
this  revolution  have  been  expressed ;  a  great 
many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  labor  that  is  now  available, 
and  numerous  suggestions  have  been  made  for 
obtaining  other  labor. 

Of  late,  the  attention  of  the  Club  has  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  Chinese  emigration. 
This  is  earnestly  advocated  by  some  and  op> 
posed  by  others.  A  plan  for  the  combination 
of  farmers  interested  in  securing  a  large  im- 
portation of  Chinese  laborers  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Club.  At  a  late  meeting.  Col.  Ha- 
den,  as  reported  in  the  Home  Journal,  said 

that. 

He  had  had  superior  opportunities  for  informing 
himstlf  in  refTftrd  to  the  capacities  of  the  Chinese. 
They  are  available  now  and  are  readily  controlled, 
an  important  consideration  in  deciding  upon  the 
value  of  laborers.  They  will  adapt  themselves  to 
our  wants  and  be  contented  and  faithful  to  their 
employers. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Scott  also  favored  their  intro- 
duction, but  remarked : — 

The  Irishman  or  Scotchman,  who  comes  here  as 
a  day  laborer,  will  in  a  few  vears,  by  economy  and 
thrift,  improve  bis  condition  and  be  employing 
laborers  to  do  his  own  work.  They  make  it  their 
permanent  home.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
Chinese.  They  will  come  here  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  high  wages  and  to  make  money,  not  to 
spend  it  here  or  to  remain  permanently,  but  always 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  Celestial  em- 
pire, as  they  term  China.    They  will  come  here 


merely  to  make  something  to  enjov  nn  their  return, 
for  in  their  belief,  H'  aven  can  never  b'»  reHchcd 
unless  the  soul  starts  from  the  C  l->  ml  Ivingdom, 
hence  a  Chinaman  \aill  go  b  ck  to  h'n*  naiive  c  un- 
try  with  his  earnings  ifhcis  a'ive,  but  iihc  dies, 
his  dead  budy  is  relumed.  Thut<  u  constant  druia 
will  be  kept  up  rn  the  resources  iif  our  cuuntry. 
With  Eurorean  laborers,  the  aciumu'^tcd  iixans 
will  be  devoted  to  the  acqui«\fioiiuriaDd,  improve- 
ments or  c  therwise  expended  be  r.;. 

Judge  Kinkead  was  at  flr>t  indinpd  to  vii*w  fa- 
vorably the  proposition  to  inrnHlufC  (^hi  leso  hibor 
here,  but  the  information  he  had  been  enable  t  to 
gathr-r  since,  had  awakened  doubts  a-t  to  its  advis- 
ability. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Spnrr  did  not  ffar  any  it  jury  to  our 
people  from  coming  in  contact  wi'  h  th  ^e  bea'hcns, 
but  on  the  contrary,  is  of  i  he  opinion  th'it  the  iiidu- 
chces  to  which  the  Chines:}  will  be  fubjei^ted  here 
in  our  country,  will  be  beneficial  in  the  highe^t  de- 
gree to  them. 

Dr.  Gay  opposed  the  combi'^fition  plan.  As  to 
the  value  of  Chinese  libor,  he  knew  notfsing  per- 
sonally, but  from  conversaiionn  re('<ntly  with 
Those  who  have  tried  it,  he  waii  induced  t »  believe 
that  it  would  prove  entirely  ^austaccoiy  t:}  oar 
.people.  The  mountain  countios  of  our  t>wn  State 
had  hundreds  of  8Cout,  industriou^i  young  mi;n  who 
would  make  reliable  skiUul  laborers. 

Squire  Oldham  thonght  it  was  utterly  ImnosFlble 
for  our  farmers  to  enter  into  any  combination  that 
would  prove  effect ive.  When  slavery  was  abol- 
ished, he  told  his  negroes  they  were  free ;  then 
dietiignating  such  as  he  wanted  to  rtt.4in,  ho  In- 
formed them  he  would  aive  them  one  dollar  per 
day  when  tiiey  worked  faictifully,  but  that  they 
must  provide  themselves  nith  food,  clothes  and  all 
other  necessaries.  He  has  never  had  any  trouble, 
and  is  convinced  that  fidr  wages,  kind,  consider- 
ate treatment  and  jubt  dealing,  will  enable  a  fir- 
mer to  engage  as  many  good  lalwrers  as  he  wants, 
who  will  remain  faithful  to  all  their  cuniracts. 
Proper  treatment  will  make  many  negroes  useful 
ard  reliable,  who  are  now  regarded  as  worthless. 
They  can  be  controlled  by  the  same  influences 
that  are  potent  with  the  white  man;  place  the 

f>roper  inducements  betore  the  frcedmen,  stimu- 
ate  their  sense  of  manhood,  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  indeed  free,  and  with  the  inculcation 
of  such  feelings  they  will  prove  more  usetui  and 
more  worthy  of  our  confldence.  There  are  trifling 
negroes  through  the  country  imposing  on  farmers 
and  bringing  reproach  on  the  race;  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  this  worthless  class  restrainid  and  pun- 
ished, but  it  is  neither  liberal  nor  J.ist  to  cmuemn 
ail  for  the  unfaithtulncbs  of  a  comparatively  small 
number.  He  expressed  the  opinion,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  that  la')or  was  as  cheap  now,  heie  in 
hLeutucky,  if  not  cheaper  than  in  adjoining  States. 
He  may  pay  his  hands  now  a  little  more  than  he 
did  in  the  daysot  slavery,  but  taking  into  con«»id- 
eration  the  numerous  expenses  he  was  8ul  Ject  to 
at  that  day,  he  thought  his  labor  cost  him  no 
mure  now  than  it  did  then.  In  r.  ply  to  a  question 
by  Judge  Kinkead,  Mr.  Oldham  baid  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  laborers  now  in  our  mid>t  and  young 
men  and  boys  of  our  State,  conbtituted  our  main 
dependence,  the  source  to  which  we  must  look  for 
the  supply  of  ]al}or  we  need.  He  believed  it  was 
in  the  power  of  our  people  by  judicious  action,  to 
procure  all  the  laborers  required  to  coiiduct  our 
agricultural  operations. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Thompson  said  that  he  had  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  reliable 
industrious  laborers.  He  pavn  imn  ^\'2  a  month 
and  women  without  children  ^  or  $7  per  month, 
and  thinks  they  cannot  support  themt*elves  on 
less.  He  tells  th  m  when  he  ei  gag<8  thtm,  that 
they  must  work  faithfully,  without  being  watched, 
and  obey  orders ;  treating  them  fairly  and  paying 
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them  living  wafres.  They  seem  to  be  content,  work 
faithfolly  and  till  all  their  contracts ;  ho  furnisheB 
them  quarters  on  his  place  and  has  not  suffered 
from  dishonesty ;  his  water-melon  patch  was  ex- 
posed and  accessible  to  all,  bat  he  gave  his  hands 
what  ihy  needed  for  their  own  use,  and  he  does 
not  knowthatanything  was  stolen.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  his  farm  he  has  putoot  on  shares,  famishing 
impltMncnts,  htoek  and  teed  for  stock,  and  receives 
twu-ihirds  of  the  ciops  as  his  thare.  Ho  thinks 
that  lab  r  is  cheaper  now  than  it  waft  during  slav- 
ery— that  is,  it  cost  more  formerly  to  work  a  farm, 
to  hupport  tho  negro  and  keep  the  sick  and  ineffec- 
tive hands  than  it  now  does  to  hire  the  labor.  He 
has  lieen  troubled  occasionally  to  procure  female 
servant'^,  owing  to  their  disposition  to  congregate 
in  tho  citics.  In  tnis,  however,  he  has  not  txptri- 
encid  thi*  difHculty  that  others  complain  of.  Give 
them  enough  to  live  on,  and  let  them  understand 
that  they  mu&t  work  as  faitbfally  when  by  them- 
selves as  whtn  the  employer  is  present.  He  thinks 
that  tht-y  prefer  the  farmer  to  give  the  farm  his 
personal  supervision  and  to  direct  them  himself. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Sc'.>tt  was  eqoally  as  fortunate  a^  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  can  get  all  the  effective  labor  he 
wantli,  pa}ing  hands  ^\5  to  $\S  per  month,  board- 
ing them  aUo,  and  when  engaged  by  the  day, 
giving  ^i  to  #l.2'3,  and  also  their  dinner.  Negroes 
now- a- days  are  more  blippery  than  they  once  were, 
and  they  are  fur  the  most  part  too  much  inclined 
to ''pick  up  little  thing8,"~potatO€s,  coal,  &c.  They 
do  not  regard  this  as  stealing,  when  they  take  it  to 
eat  or  to  u&e  in  thtir  families.  He  has  never  had 
a  hand  to  violate  his  contract;  they  are  n  ade  to 
nnderMaud  that  their  biiuation  is  contingent  on 
their  good  behavior. 

Id  sach  expresfiions,  however,  the  Club  is 
by  no  means  unanimoas.  Others  represent 
the  colored  freedmen  as  unreliable  and  thiev- 
ish, and  insist  that  the  legislature  of  the  State 
should  adopt  some  means  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  which  farmers  complain. 

We  will  close  this  article  with  some  most 
encouraging  and  hopeful  utterances  of  the  edi- 
tor of  that  excellent  journal  above-men- 
tioned— the  Farmers*  Home  Journal — and  in 
doing  so  we  take  the  liberty  of  printing  them 
as  our  own  sentiments : — 

* 'Farming  must  be  profitable  in  Kentucky 
or  the  number  anxious  to  engage  in  it  would 
be  much  smaller  than  it  is,  and  our  lands 
would  not  command  the  high  price  they  always 
bring  when  they  are  offered.  Farms  sell  for 
from  $60  to  $125  per  acre,  but  $75  woald, 
porhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average.  Then 
everything  that  is  raised,  whether  it  be  grain, 
live  stock,  or  any  other  product,  sells  readily 
and  at  remunerative  prices.  The  lands  yield 
as  largely  as  those  in  any  other  section,  and 
horses,  cattle  and  other  animals  cannot  be 
more  advantageously  fed  in  any  State.  Home 
markets  are  always  open,  and  dealers  here  are 
anxious  to  pay  the  highest  rates,  but  if  distant 
markets  are  preferred  they  can  be  easily 
reached. 


"Just  now  the  disorganization  of  our  labor 
system  renders  farming  more  laborious  and 
hazardous  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  but 
even  at  this  time  it  yields  as  fair  a  percentage 
as  many  other  occupations,  and  despite  the 
serious  aggravating  evils  of  which  farmers 
justly  complain,  some  of  them  have  stated  pub- 
licly that  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  did 
when  slavery  existed.  Energy,  continued  ap- 
plication, industry  and  thrift  will  work  out 
profitable  results  now  as  well  as  they  ever  did. 

**The  passions  and  prejudices  born  during 
the  fearful  internecine  struggle  have  been  per- 
mitted to  estrange  the  people  of  a  common 
country  too  long.  Let  us  strive  to  be  forbear- 
ing, considerate  and  generous,  and  thus* 
while  encouraging  the  nobler  feelings  of  our 
nature,  let  us,  whenever  opportunity  offers, 
work  together  to  repair  the  ravages  of  tho 
past.  We  are  one  people,  and  the  prosperity 
of  Georgia  will  be  felt  by  its  quickening  influ- 
ence in  Kentucky  and  New  York.  When 
fanners,  miners,  manufacturers  and  machin- 
ists develop  the  vast  resources  of  the  South, 
its  augmented  wealth  and  power  will  benefit 
every  other  section.  For  a  long  time  now  the 
Southern  people  have  been  manfully  strug- 
gling against  accumulating  misfortunes  that 
woula  have  utterly  prostrated  any  other  nation, 
but  patient,  industrious  and  enterprising,  they 
have  calmly  waited  their  time,  and  now,  soon 
they  trust,  they  will  be  gladdened  by  the 
dawn  of  a  more  glorious  prosperity  than 
that  which  went  doim  before  the  tide  of  war. 

**The  people  of  the  South  are  now  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  dis- 
astrous struggle.  The  gratifying  evidences 
of  this  improved  condition  will  soon  be  mani- 
fest, in  the  quickening  of  business  of  all  kinds, 
the  removal  of  the  sal  traces  of  war  and 
neglect,  and  the  indications  of  enterprise  and 
activity  everywhere.  In  New  Orleans,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  people  there  confidently  ex- 
pect to  do  the  largest  business  for  many  years. 
Already  buyers  from  the  South  and  South- 
west are  in  the  New  York  market  making  lib- 
eral purchases,  to  the  extent  of  double  the 
amount  of  last  year." 


^Frnit  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph  and 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  are  sold  at  from  three  to 
five  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  some  have  been 
held  as  high  as  91000. 
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jR>r  the  yew  England  Farmer, 

BSAurs  nr  FABioNa.— no.  8. 

Mr.  Editor: — Perhaps  yoa  and  some  of 
your  readers  will  think  th^  Unde  John  ia  in 
danger  of  running  brain$  into  the  ground. 
If  80,  I  would  just  say,  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger at  all  on  that  score.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
▼ery  thing  I  have  been  trying  to  do  on  my 
own  farm,  and  in  these  Articles. 

I  donU  know  whether  Bradley *s  Superphos- 
phate pays  or  not,  never  having  tried  it ;  but 
I  do  Know  that  Uie  superphosphate  of  brains 
pays  bountifully.  I  have  tried  it  on  my  twen- 
ty-acre farm,  and  the  result  has  been,  lliat  I 
have  doubled  my  crops.  Could  I  get  enough 
of  this  fertilizer,  I  could  make  farming  a  mag- 
nificent success. 

But  the  trouble  is,  I  am  short,  and  this  is  an 
article  not  to  be  had  in  this  market. 

I  have  been  looking  round  among  our  Ver- 
mont farmers  some,  to  see  what  indications  I 
could  find  of  the  practical  use  of  brains  in 
agricultural  operations,  and  I  discover  some 
siogular  contrasts. 

In  the  town  of  Richmond,  in  this  county,  there 
is  a  dairy  farmer,  E.  D.  Mason,  Esq.,  who 
owns  a  fine  farm  on  the  Winooki  River.  He 
milks  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  cows. 
His  milking  yard  is  so  located  that  all  the 
wash  there! rom  runs  down  on  to  a  hundred 
acre  meadow,  and  enriches  several  acres  to 
the  highest  degree.  These  are  sowed  to  man- 
golds, carrots,  and  Western  com,  whidi 
afford  an  immense  amount  of  feed  for  his 
cows. 

In  another  town  is  a  fine  farm, — ^I  will  not 
mention  the  owntr^s  name, — ^with  nice  build- 
ings ;  soil  of  the  first  rate  quality,  but  the  crops 
indicating  that  not  one-fourth  of  its  capabilities 
were  developed.  Passing  aloug,  on  the  look- 
out for  indications  that  brains  were  used  by 
this  farmer,  in  the  management  of  his  farm, 
judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  came  in  sight  of 
bis  milking  yanls,  in  which  I  counted  some 
thirty  cows,  to  find  it  located  on  descending 
ground,  where  all  the  wash  ran  into  a  slough- 
hole  by  the  road-side,  and  fi#m  thence  into  a 
small  stream  near  by.  Surely,  thought  I, 
brains  must  be  at  a  discount  with  this  farmer. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  taken  up  Mr. 
Beecher^s  method  of  killing  Canada  thistles ; 
that  is,  to  cultivate  them  as  a  crop,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  money  out  of  them.  He  has 
a  splendid  crop.  They  show  no  signs  of  giv- 
ing in,  notwithstanding  Mr.  B.*s  prediction 
that  the  rust  would  strike  them,  wor^as  would 

Siaw  them,  bu^s  would  bite  them,  &c.,  &c. 
y  neighbor  tells  me  that  I  may  inform  you 
that  he  will  soon  be  ready  to  supply  the  trade 
with  seed  for  another  season,  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable price.  So  that  all  farmers  who  wish 
to  cultivate  this  magnificent  post/,  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

In  one  of  my  communications  to  the  Far- 
MXR,  I  spoke  of  the  wasteful  practice  of 


stacking  hay,  which  prevails  through  all  thb 
section.  I  have  been  expecting  some  of  my 
neighbors  would  be  down  on  me,  with  the  ex- 
clamation:^*'Physician,  heal  thyself, ^^  or, 
'*0,  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel  T'  for  I 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  stacking  some 
of  my  hay,  this  season.  Tfate  fact  i^,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, that  th^  application  of  brains  to  my  land 
causes  my  crops  to  increase  in  undue  propor- 
tion to  Uie  size  of  my  bam,  and  if  I  keep  my 
place,  I  sha'l  have  to  apply  a  few  brains  in 
that  direction. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  me 
that  these  Vermont  farmers,  who  are  so  sharp 
to  discover  a  dollar  whenever  one  turns  up* 
cannot,  or  do  not,  notice  the  inconsistencies 
of  some  writers  for  the  agricultural  papers. 
They  seem  to  take  the  thlig  very  cooly,  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course.    More  anon. 

Uncle  Johk. 

Charlotte,  CMUenOen  Co.,  Vt,,  Oct.  fi,  1800. 


PBBFABINa  7I1OOKB  70B   WIHTBB. 

Selection.  —  The  time  has  arrived  for 
*'drafdDg^^  flocks  of  sheep^t.  «.,  picking  out 
those  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  winter — ^where 
that  process  has  not  been  already  performed. 
The  best  time  to  do  this  was  at  shearing,  when 
every  fleece  could  be  properly  examined,  but 
it  is  indispensable  now.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  the  selection  should  be  rigorous* 
especially  in  flocks  kept  on  the  hieh-priced 
lands.  Take  out  those  old  enough  to  be 
broken  mouthed,  the  weakly  young,  every  one 
known  to  be  a  poor  breeder,  every  one  de- 
fective in  form,  fleece  or  constitution.  Widi 
fine  wool  at  forty  cents  a  pound,  it  will  not 

Say  to  winter  such  sheep  on  the  good  lands  of 
[ew  York,  Ohio,  &c.  It  is  TOtter  to  sell 
them  at  the  price  of  their  pelts  than  to  keep 
them. 

Coupling. — ^Letno  very  old  Merino  ewea. 
and  none  younger  than  three,  have  lambs  next 
spring.  The  stock  rams  should  be  as  care- 
fully selected  as  ever ;  for  improvement  is  all 
the  profit  that  can  now  be  made  on  sheep  in 
the  old  sheep  growing  regions  of  the  Union, 
It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  sheep  than  a 
poor  one;  the  former  produces  more  now, 
and  it  will  be  greatly  more  valuable  when  fine 
wool  husbandry  revives.  (That  it  will  revive, 
if  the  present  wool  and  woolen  tariff  stands, 
we  anticipate  as  confidently  as  we  do  that  men 
will  continue  to  wear  woolen  clothing.)  It  is 
a  good  time  now  again  to  commence  treating 
stock  rams  more  rationally  than  they  have  been 
treated  for  the  last  few  years.  Instead  of 
enormously  high  keep,  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  and  close  confinement,  let  us  give 
them  moderate  keep,  moderate  worik  and  their 
liberty. 

Let  us  give  our  breeding  ewes,  too,  cnoh 
feed  as  will  keep  them  hearty,  plump  and 
strong,  but  not  fat,  as  a  butcher  would  un- 
derstand the  word ;  and  let  us  not  only  give 
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them  liberty  bni  recgaire  tbem,  bj  some  means 
or  other,  to  take  daily  exercise,  after  they  are 
brought  into  winter  quartuni.  We  do  not  en- 
tertain a  shadow  of  donbt  that  the  weakness 
of  lambs  at  birth,  their  want  of  constitution, 
and  many  of  their  modem  diseases,  are  in  a 
great  measure  dae  to  the  pampering  and  close 
confin^'ment  of  their  sires  and  dams,  the  for- 
mer during  coupling  and  other  portions  of  the 
season,  the  latter  more  especially  daring  preg- 
nancy. And  we  have  just  as  little  doubt  that 
if  the  same  causes  are  kept  in  operation  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  stock  so  treated 
will  gradu%ll^  become  permanently  depreci- 
ated in  the  health  and  hardiness  natural  to  the 
Merino  race. 

WiNTBR  Feed. — While  we  strenuously  pro- 
test, as  we  always  have  done,  against  pamper- 
ing, we  recommend  no  high  feeder  to  rush 
precipitately  into  the  opposite  extreme.  As 
we  have  already  said,  keep  the  sheep  plump 
and  strong.  But  to  accomplish  this,  sheep 
that  have  been  habitually  pampered  require 
more  and  better  feed  thui  those  which  have 
been  unused  to  high  keeping.  Two  Arabs 
accustomed  to  the  short  fa.e  of  their  deserts 
would  subsist  on  an  amount  of  nutriment  on 
which  a  previously  wt^ll  fed  Englishman  would 
starve.  Sheep,  in  like  manner,  become  accom- 
modated to  circumstances ;  and  the  kind  and 
even  the  amount  of  nutriment  they  demand  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  regulated  by  habit. 

We  have  seen  healthy  and  thriving  flocks  of 
Merinos  which  were  kept  every  winter  on 
straw  of  all  the  kinds  furnished  on  the  farm, 
and  a  very  moderate  amount  of  grain.  Sheep 
that  have  had  a  full  supply  of  good  hay  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  gram,  or  grain  and  roots, 
would  dwindle  and  run  down  on  hay  alone,  or 
on  straw  with  an  equal  amount  of  grain. 

Fine,  early  cut  and  greenly  cured  hay, 
ought,  so  far  as  sustenance  is  concerned,  to 
support  any  flock  of  grown-up  Merinos  with- 
out any  addition  of  grain  or  roots ;  though  it 
would  be  better,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned, 
to  exchange  a  portion  of  it  for  a  nutritive 
equivalent  in  some  kind  of  green  feed,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  breeding  ewes.  The 
amount  of  such  hay  that  a  sheep  will  eat  up 
clean  we  regard  as  the  normal  and  most  pro- 
fitable measure  of  nutriment  to  supply  it  with 
when  kept  for  breeding  and  growing  wool. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  can 
be  most  profitably  kept  on  this  food  exclusively. 

Kbepinq  Sheep  in  Show  Condition. — 
This  includes  pampering  usually,  and  hous- 
ing from  rain  and  bnow  in  all  cases.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  latter  is  well  understood.  It  pre- 
serves the  yolk  in  the  wool,  thus  vastly  in- 
creasing its  "unwashed^^  weight;  and  it  ^ves 
the  dark  exterior  color  to  the  sheep  so  highly 
prized  by  the  two  extremes — £uicv  breeders 
and  greenhorns.  It  is  of  no  utihty  to  the 
wool.  It  probably  does  notincrease  its  quan- 
tity or  quality — ^at  least  to  any  sensible  ex- 
tent.   It  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  sheep.    If 


kept  up  year  after  year,  it  must  necessarily 
render  them  less  capable  of  withstanding  those 
exposures  which  all  sheep  must  incur  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment,  and  which  ought 
to  be  innocuous  to  themu  We  desire  to  speak 
with  all  kindness  on  this  head,  for  we  know 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  breeders 
and  of  the  best  men  engaged  in  breeding 
bheep,  countenance  the  practice.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  it  is  no  more  artificial  and  in- 
jurious than  various  fitting  processes  applied 
to  other  kinds  of  stock  by  breeders  of  charac- 
ter. Being  known  and  avowed,  it  is  no  fraud. 
But  what  really  sound  and  sensible  reason  can 
be  given  for  it,  and  for  incurring  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  it,  (no  small  items,)  unless  it 
is  to  enable  one  breeder  to  get  the  advantage 
of  another  who  does  not  fit  bis  sheep  but  who 
sells  as  good  or  better  stock  in  every  respect  P 
— Dr,  BoTUkUl,  in  Bural  New  Yorker. 


THO  WAY   TO  BIiAHKBT  HOBBBB. 

But  few  persons  comparatively  understand 
how  to  apply  a  blanket  to  a  horse  to  prevent 
him  from  contracting  a  cold.  We  frequently 
see  the  blanket  folded  double  across  the 
rump  and  part  of  the  animal^s  back,  leaving 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  need  protection 
entirely  exposed  to  the  cold. 

Those  parts  of  the  body  of  a  horse  which 
surround  the  lungs  require  the  benefit  of  a 
blanket,  in  preference  to  the  flanks  and  rump. 
When  we  are  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold 
air,  to  guard  agamst  any  injury  from  contract- 
ing cold,  we  shield  our  shoulders,  neck,  chest 
and  back.  If  these  parts  be  protected,  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  will  endure  a  degree  ol 
cold  far  more  intense,  without  any  injury  to 
the  body,  than  if  the  lungs  were  not  kept 
warm  with  suitable  covering.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  in  the  protection  of  horses.  The 
blanket  should  cover  the  neck,  withers  and 
shoulders,  and  brought  around  the  breast  and 
buttoned  or  buckled  together  as  closely  as  a 
man  buttons  his  overcoat  when  about  to  face 
a  driving  storm.  Let  the  lungs  of  a  horse  be 
well  protected  with  a  heavy  blanket  and  he 
will  seldom  contract  a  cold,  even  if  the  hind- 
most parts  of  his  body  are  not  covered.  Many 
of  our  best  teamsters  protect  the  breasts  of 
their  horse  by  a  piece  of  cloth  about  tv\o  feet 
square,  hanging  down  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  collar.  This  is  an  excellent  practice  in 
cold  weather,  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  animal  is  constantly  sheltered  from  the 
cold  wind,  especially  when  travelling  toward 
a  strong  current .  The  forward  end  of  horse 
blankets  should  be  made  as  closely  around  the 
breast  of  a  horse  as  our  garments  fit  our  bo- 
dies. Most  horses  take  cold  as  readily  as 
men,  ^  if  not  blanketed  while  standing,  after 
exercising  sufiSciently  to  produce  perspiration. 
So  long  as  the  horse  is  kept  in  motion,  there 
is  little  danger  of  his  suffering  from  cold ;  but 
allow  him  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  without 
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a  blanket  to  protect  his  shoulders  and  lungs, 
9nd  he  will  get  cold  sooner  than  men. — Ex- 
change. 

WHY  THE  FLACB  WUNT  DOWJSf, 

I  was  riding  past  a  large  farm  a  few  days 
since  in  a  public  conveyance,  when  a  man  re- 
marked, as  he  looked  out,  **This  place  seems 
to  take  to  red  sorrel  the  best  of  anything.  I 
should  rather  have  it  in  red  clover/^ 

Then  ibllowed  some  conversation  between 
him  and  the  driver  with  regard  to  the  owner 
of  the  property.  Once  he  was  offered  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  it;  now  it  would  not 
bring  half  the  money.  The  fences  were  all 
broken  down,  the  boards  of  the  bam  were 
swinging  in  the  wind,  the  old  plows  and 
wagons  stood  about  unsheltered  in  the  neg- 
lected barn-yard,  and  the  house  just  opposite 
was  in  keeping  with  all  the  rest. 

**Tbe  old  man^s  sons  mostly  hang  around 
the  old  place,  but  don^t  seem  to  do  much 
towards  keeping  it  up.  They  are  a  lazy  lot. 
All  three  of  ^em  are  at  home  now  living  off 
their  father.  How  they  live  with  their  fami- 
lies I  can^t  see.  They  never  have  anything  to 
sell  off  their  place." 

One  could  readily  believe  that,  when  he 
took  a  survey  of  the  broad  fields,  which 
should  have  been  covered  with  waving  grain, 
but  which  instead  we  re  red  with  sorrel.  There 
sat  the  lazy  young  men  looking  out  on  the 

f)assers  by,  as  if  they  had  no  other  business  in 
ife.  The  old  farmer  smoked  his  pipe  and 
i^aw  his  valuable  place  going  to  wreck  and 
ruin,  with  the  coolest  indifference.  The  wo- 
men of  such  a  household  were  well  deserving 
of  pity,  for  on  them  fell  the  prmcipal  burden 
of  making  bricks  without  straw.  In  such  a 
* 'sleepy  hollow"  atmo-phere,  the  most  ener- 
getic would  feel  a  lethargy  creep  over  the 
bpirits,  ( iTcsctually  checking  all  advancement. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  secret  of  such 
thrif  ilessness  ?  It  was  a  whibkey  barrel  in  the 
cellar. 

Sales  op  Stock. — John  Dimon,  E^q.,  of  Pom- 
fret,  Conn ,  has  sold  to  Henry  C.  Bowen,  of  the 
New  York  Independent,  the  thoroughbred  Ay  rehire 
cow  *'Lida"  No.  547,  American  Herd  Book. 

Mr.  Wm.  Birnle,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  sold  to 
n.  L.  Stewart,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  as  wc  learn 
I'rom  the  Country  Gentleman^  the  two-year-old 
Ayr-hire  heifers  NelUe  (662,)  Susie  (789,)  and 
Uatiie  (430  ) 

Mr.  D.  B.  Fearing,  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  sold  to 
H.  Q,  Ptt'k,  Long  Island,  his  imported  Jersey  bull 
Earl  Jersnj  ;  to  L.  P.  Morton,  heifer  Bluehtrry,  for 
$J oO ;  and  to  another  buyer  hi^  cow  Fanny, 

The  Toronto  Globe  says  that  of  about  sixty 
Lcicct^ter  nnd  Cotswold  sheep  offered  at  public 
sale  nearly  all  were  sold  at  ^46  to  f  14  for  rams; 
$49  to ^10  for  ram  lambs;  Cotswold  ewes  at  $35 
to  $18  t)er  puir ;  young  Short-horn  bulls,  $100,  and 
$9j ;  heifers  at  ^0, 61,  and  61. 


AGRICUXT  U  HAIi  ITIIMB. 

—Texas  has  more  than  3,000.000  head  of  cattle, 
and  can  export,  annually,  1,000,000  beeves. 

—The  average  home  production  of  wheat  in 
England  for  the  three  past  years  is  stated  at  12,. 
278,666,  and  the  importation  at  8,413,312  quarters. 

— The  farm  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  upon  which  Lord 
Cornwallis  surrendered  his  forces  and  signed  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  was  recently  sold  for  $8000. 

— Twenty  years  ago  Pennsylvania  was  the  larg- 
est wheat-producing  State  in  the  Union— now  U  is 
about  the  twelfth  on  the  list. 

—A  lot  of  Mestiza  wool,  of  the  clip  of  1865  and 
1866,  was  recently  sold  in  New  York  at  a  reported 
loss  of  over  200,000,  in  the  way  of  interest,  insur- 
ance, commission,  storage,  difference  in  prices,  &c. 

—Mr.  Charles  Downing  says  that  there  is  a  rasp- 
berry in  cultivation,  which  is  being  grown  under 
the  following  different  names :  "McCormiek,  Mia- 
mi, Large  Miami,  Collinsville  Miami,  Superior 
Miami,  and  Mammoth  Cluster." 

— Mast  is  unusually  abundant  in  Mississippi  this 
season.  In  Big  Black  Bottom,  beech  mast,  acorns 
and  hickory-nuts  are  very  plentiful,  and  farmers 
will  be  able  to  fatten  their  pork  with  a  small 
amount  of  com. 

— Good  butter  sells  quick  in  Champaign  Co., 
111.,  for  50,  and  ordinary  at  35  to  40  cents  per  pound, 
probably  at  retail;  and  even  at  these  prices  its 
production  is  believed  to  be  less  profitable  than 
raising  and  fattening  cattle  and  sheep. 

--J.  H.  Flickinger,  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Cal., 
raised  200  tons  of  beets  last  year,  which  averaged 
twenty-five  beets  to  the  ton.  There  were  many  of 
them  that  exceeded  one  hundred  pounds  to  the 
beet. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  CuUivator 
adduces  many  facts  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
rust  is  a  disease  as  permanently  fixed  in  some  va- 
rieties of  wheat,  as  the  consumption  is  in  some 
families.  He  classes  the  Tappahannock  with  the 
diseased  varieties. 

—The  following  is  recommended  by  the  South-' 
em  CuUivator  as  an  excellent  salve  for  wounds  or 
or  gaits  on  horses  and  moles:  Take  one  gill  of 
turpentine  and  one-half  pound  of  tallow ;  melt 
the  tallow  and  ponr  the  turpentine  with  the  tallow 
while  hot;  rub  the  animal's  shoulder  with  it  while 
it  is  warm,  with  a  woolen  rag,  thrte  times  a  day 
until  it  is  cured. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Davenport,  III.,  Gazette^ 
put  two  hundred  measured  bushels  of  corn  in  a 
crib  in  November,  1868,  which  w<  re  recently  mar- 
keted. The  com  was  kept  in  a  well  protected  crib, 
and  was  in  excellent  condition  when  t^old.  It  was 
found  to  have  shrank  forty-eight  ba&hels,  equal  to 
twenty-four  per  cent,  discount  from  the  original 
amount.  There  was  no  unusual  exposure  to  rats, 
bad  weather,  &c. ;  the  com  was  first  qttality,  and 
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he  thinks  the  experiment  was  in  all  respects  a  fair 
test  of  the  profit  and  Iocs  of  holding  OTer. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  CouiUry  GeniUman  re- 
marks that  not  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
farmer  have  hills  and  plains  been  covered  with 
finch  a  6od  as  now.  The  long  spring  and  fall  rains 
of  last  year  established  the  sod,  notwithstanding 
the  droQght  that  Interyened,  and  the  present  moist 
season,  has  given  it  the  finishing  touches.  He  ad- 
vises farmers  to  take  advantage  of  this  fertility 
from  the  air  by  fall  ploughing. 

— ^To  cnconrage  wheat  growing  at  home,  and  In 
the  most  profitable  way,  Mr.  B.  F.  Griffin,  of  Her- 
nando, Mii^s.,  says,  in  the  Soulkem  Cultivator^ 
that  the  ordinary  yield,  by  ordinary  cnltivatfon, 
in  Lis  county,  is  from  three  to  seven  bushels  per 
acre,  without  manure.  By  deeper  ploughing,  bet- 
ter cultivation,  and  some  manuring,— in  one  case 
at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  of  cotton  seed  per  acre, 
—crops  were  raised  this  season,  within  his  knowl- 
edge, of  18, 20,  27,  29,  and  31  bushels  per  acre. 

—Mr.  B.  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  has  given 
U8  some  curious  observations  in  regard  to  crickets. 
His  theory  is  that  the  singing  of  the  "merry 
cricket"  is  governed  very  largely  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather,  and  that  the  change  of  one 
degree  even,  makes  a  corresponding  change  in  its 
mudic.  According  to  his  experiments  when  the 
temperature  is  at  74^  the  cricket  gives  154  "notes" 
in  a  minute;  at  72«>— 145;  at  TO®— 184;  at  67°— 
120 ;  at  63»— 100 ;  at  48°- 10. 

— ^Tho  Vermont  papers  notice,  recently,  crops 
of  116  heaping  bushel  baskets  of  sound  com 
husked  from  a  little  over  one  acre  of  Gen.  Blair's 
farm  in  Jay;  J.  Ervin  Crane,  Bridgewater,  3000 
pounds  of  honey ;  Hon.  H.  S.  Tallman,  of  Greens- 
boro', measured  up  132  bushels  of  wheat  from  four 
acres;  George  Kent,  Calais,  has  harve&ted  250 
bushels  of  Garnet  Chili  potatoes  Arom  three-fourths 
of  an  acre ;  J.  L.  Page,  West  Charleston,  has 
raised  5000  bushels  of  the  same  yariety,  at  the 
rate  of  400  bufehels  per  acre. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Oardener*a  Monthly 
says  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the  Early 
Goodrich  was  very  inferior  last  year,  being  pasty 
and  almost  unmarketable.  This  year  it  is  much 
better.  He  planted  Early  Goodrich,  Jackson 
White  and  Mercers,  April  9th.  The  Goodrich 
ripened  first,  Jdck£ons  second,  and  Mercer  third ; 
producing,  as  named,  3},  2J  and  3^  bushels  to  an 
equal  number  of  hills.  In  regard  to  quality  the 
preference  is  given  to  the  Goodrich  this  year, 
while  last  year  they  were  inferior  to  either. 


Thr  Canada  Thistle.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  World  who  has  recently  visited  England, 
was  surpriiicd  to  find  this  pest  so  common  there 
that  those  who  handled  the  grain  had  to  wear 
sheepskin  gloves.  He  says  the  Canada  thistle  is 
the  great  bug-bear  of  English  grain  fields ;  it  has 
existed  there  from  time  immemorial,  and  seema 


likely  to  do  so  for  all  time  to  come.  He  says,  "if 
English  farmers,  with  their  abundance  of  labor ; 
with  their  skilful  rotation  of  crops ;  their  wheat 
fallows  and  their  roots ;  the  high  culture  of  their 
land,  that  has  been  under  the  plough  perhaps  for 
ages — if  they  cannot  eradicate  this  accursed  this- 
tle, I  think  it  needs  no  stronger  argument  to  urge 
upon  American,  and  especially  upon  Western  far- 
mers the  necessity  of  grappliog  with  this  intruder, 
and  never  to  let  it  gain  a  foothold  on  our  soil,  if 
possible  to  prevent  it." 


Smut,  Chess  and  Cockle.— Mr.  6.  B.  Britt, 
Georgetown,  Tenn.,  gives  in  the  Southern  CuUiva- 
tor  the  particulars  of  an  experiment  by  which  be 
thinks  he  has  discovered  a  preventive  of  all  three 
of  these  pests.  His  seed  wheat  was  badly  adul- 
terated with  chess  and  cockle,  and  was  also 
smutty.  Not  having  patience  to  hand-pick  his 
seed  for  thirty  acres  he  concluded  to  run  his  chance 
with  the  cheat  and  the  cockle ;  but  to  prevent  smut 
he  thought  he  would  try  a  steep  of  one  pound  of 
blue  vitriol  in  water  enough  for  six  bushels  of  seed. 
After  steeping  one  mess  about  thiriy-six  hours,  ho 
found  the  cockle  seed  "rotten,"  and  was  satisfied 
it  could  not  grow,  and  this  led  him  to  hope  the 
steep  might  prove  injurious  to  the  cheat.  His  an- 
ticipations were  verified  at  harvest,  as  not  a  sprig 
of  either  cockle  or  chess  was  seen  in  his  wheat  thus 
treated. 

An  Old-fashioned  Farmer.  —  The  style  of 
farming  to  which  New  England  is  largely  In- 
debted for  her  prosperity, — a  prosperity  which  has 
long  been  an  enigma  to  the  planters  of  the  South, 
—is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  sketch  fur- 
nished by  a  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer: — 

Col.  Francis  Hill,  of  Exeter,  Me.,  a  man  now 
about  80  years  old,  took  up  wild  land  and  com- 
menced farming  a?>out  60  years  ago.  He  lives  on 
the  same  farm  to-day,  and  in  that  time  has  never 
lx)iight  a  pound  of  flour  or  meal  of  any  kind,  a 
kernel  of  corn  or  grain,  a  potato  or  apple,  a  pound 
of  butler  or  cheese,  of  pork,  beef  or  mutton,  or 
any  other  nameable  thing  which  farmer^  in  Maine 
ordinarily  produce  from  their  farms.  He  has  one 
ot  the  best  farms  in  his  town,  and  workis  it  yet 
himself;  and  was  seen  to-day  guiding  the  plough 
and  turning  as  straight  anpl  handsome  a  furrow  as 
any  young  man  in  the  land  could  do. 


BXTRACTB  AND  BEPIJSB. 


WOOL  AND  LAMB  RAISING. 

In  an  article  of  mine  published  in  the  Farmer 
of  August  21,  mention  is  made  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  fine  wooled  sheep  feeding  in  the  fields  of  Ver- 
mont farms.  In  my  Journey  through  Vermont  to 
the  State  Fair,  it  ajfpeared  to  me  that  there  were 
not  in  sight  of  the  railroad  as  many  tens  now,  as 
there  were  hundreds  of  sheep  last  November. 

I  infer  therefore  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  fine  wool  sheep  of  Vermont  have  been  disposed 
of  and  large  flocks  reduced  to  suitable  dimensions 
for  raising  wool  in  connection  with  market  Iambs. 
A  glance  at  the  Brighton  market  reports  shows 
that  the  flocks  have  so  fiir  been  redaced  that  the 
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Bales  are  reported  at  one  to  two  cents  a  poand 
hi^er  Uiaa  they  were  one  year  since,  with  the 
prospect  that  in  one  year  more  they  will  be  two 
cents  a  poand  higher  than  now. 

One  thing  I  think  is  clear  to  erery  disoeniinff 
mind,  and  that  is,  that  oar  snppiy  of  fine  wool 
will  hereafter  be  grown  at  the  South  and  West  in 
great  measure.  At  the  present  prices  of  beef,  pork, 
and  the  prospectiTe  prices  of  mutton,  there  Is  no 
businees  in  which  the  farmers  of  New  England 
can  oigage  which  promises  more  remnnerative 
prices  than  the  raising  of  wool  and  market  lambs. 
The  Chicago  wool  market  report  shows  a  foiling 
offof600,00()ponndsof  wool  m  one  month  from 
the  coriespondmg  month  of  last  year.  It  does  not 
therefore  require  a  "prophet  nor  the  son   of  a 

grophet"  to  show  that  the  prices  of  wool  must  soon 
e  higher,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  shown  by  reliable  agricultural  reports,  that, 
in  nearly  all  of  the  western  and  southern  States  the 
losses  of  sheep  ftom  grub,  scab,  foot-rot  and  other 
diseases,  mostly  arising  ftom  want  of  protection 
and  want  of  care,  are  diminished  flocks  Arom  ten 
to  thirty-thn^  per  cent.  The  parts  of  flocks  still 
remaining  in  the  New  England  States  are  now  in 
a  condiiion  to  realice  more  clear  money  from  rais- 
ing wool  and  market  lambs  than  they  have  been 
fbr  many  years  past.  Fanners  who  are  wise 
enough  to  breed  only  to  good  strong  thorougbred 
backs  will  see  their  account  in  it. 

The  Merinos,  if  well  fed  and  housed  in  win- 
ter, so  as  to  be  at  all  times  in  really  good  condi- 
tion, are  good  nurses,  and  when  bred  to  fnil- 
biocded  Cocswold  backs  will  sometimes  produce 
lambs  that  will  outgrow  the  fuU-bloods.  Indeed  I 
have  sometimes  known  them  to  weigh  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds  at  seven  months  old,  and  sell  for 
eight  cents  a  pound  live  weight.  Add  to  this  the 
fleece,  at  say  two  dollars,  which  it  will  bring  when 
the  sheep  is  kept  well  enough  to  make  the  lamb 
weigh  a  hundred,  and  we  have  an  income  of  ten 
dollars  a  year  for  the  keep  and  care  of  a  sheep. 
For  rearing  market  lambs,  these  is  probably  no 
sheep  better  adapted  than  the  first  cross  of  the 
Cotswolds  on  the  Merino;  none  that  will  prove 
more  prolific  and  thrifty.  T.  L.  Habt. 

West  Camwail,  Conn,,  Oct,,  1869. 


CUBING  HAT.— PAKCT  PBX0B8   OF  NBW  THINGS. 

I  cannot  well  get  along  without  the  Fabmeb, 
notwitbstandlDg  some  of  the  writings  therein  have 
psoduoed  in  me  a  diseased  state  of  mind  and  purse, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  restlessness  and 
emptiness.  For  instance,  the  Metcalf  half-dried, 
salted-and-limed  hay  theory  affected  me  badlv,  as 
it  did  also  my  cattle,  which  probably  might  have 
died,  if  I  had  not  had  a  large  supply  of  early- cut, 
nicely-cured,  sun-dried  hay,  which  I  administered 
ftecly  as  a  medicine,  with  most  encouraging  re- 
sults. Good  early  cut  haV  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
great  panacea  for  horned  caitle  and  horses ;  and 
will  not  kill  sheep  when  given  in  proper  doses. 
No  farmer  should  be  without  ic  summer  or  winter. 
I  next  came  down  with  the  potato  tever.  It  run 
high.  Drs.  Early  Goodrich,  Sebec  and  Rose  pre- 
scribed for  me  until  I  was  salivated.  Age  and 
constitution  saved  me,  no  doubt ;  for  haviog  dis- 
missed my  physicians  I  entirely  recovered. 

I  am  naturally  somewhat  given  to  experiment- 
ing. I  like  to  read  all  that  I  can  fiod  time  to,  of 
what  is  written  upon  the  suttJect  of  agriculture. 
Still,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  tebt,  by  prac- 
tice, all  the  new-fangled  doctrines  advanced  by 
thotie  whose  pecuniary  olitject  is  as  obvious  as  in 
case  of  the  advertising,  puffing  and  selling  Early 
Rose  and  other  potatoes  at  jr3.00  per  pound,  or 
•180  per  bushel;  or  Norway  and  other  oats  at 
similar  prices.  No  sir,  not  I.  For  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  we  fanners  can  all  live  and  prosper  by 


pnfflng  and  blowing  for  any,  or  all,  the  dUTerent 
varieties  of  vegetables,  grains  and  animals,  with- 
out a  slight  sprinkling  of  manual  labor,  tinctured 
with  economy,  sobriety,  and  at  least  a  coloring  of 
honesty.  o.  n. 

UigrUtorough,  K,  H.,  Oct,  4, 1889. 


XILBST0NB8  AND  OUIDB  B0AB1>8. 

Every  day  some  of  us  are  asked  the  dislanoe  or 
the  direction  to  such  and  such  a  place,  and  of 
course  we  give  the  desired  information  as  accu- 
rately as  we  can.  But  why  need  a  stranger  be  put 
to  this  trouble  of  stopping  every  now  and  then  by 
the  way.  and  hailing  some  man  or  boy  in  regard 
to  the  distance  he  has  got  to  travel  ?  Milestones, 
that  poets  tells  us  of  on  "the  journey  of  lifb,"  are 
as  real  as  those  which  the  bewildered  traveller 
searches  for  in  vain  on  many  of  our  highways. 
Indeed  such  guides  are  so  scarce  that  when  one  is 
visible,  many  passers-by  wonder  what  tfaat  stone 
stands  there  for,  and  some  even  inquire  Who  Traa 
buried  there  ?  And  what  few  are  to  be  seen  at 
long  intervals  by  the  roadside,  are  mostly  old 
relics,  partly  covered  with  lichen,  and  are  as  illeg- 
ible firom  age  as  headstones  in  an  ancient  grave- 
yard. In  fipont  of  my  house  stands  one  of  these 
venerable  specimens,  half  sank  in  the  earth,  but 
serving  as  a  convenient  place  to  stick  handbills. 

When  traveling  by  rail,  milestones  all  ran  to- 

g ether,  and,  besides,  the  conductor's  check  ren- 
ers  them  superfluous,  as  a  table  of  distances  is 
usually  found  on  its  back,  very  convenient  for  ref- 
erence by  passengers  as  they  are  whirled  ftom 
point  to  point.  But  when  we  are  journeying  with 
our  own  teams,  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  conven- 
ience to  man  and  beast  to  mark  each  sacosasive 
mile.  No  wager  may  be  pending  on  the  speed 
made,  as  when  flut  horses  go  the  round  or  the 
**mile  track ;"  but  a  considerable  amount  of  per- 
sonal comtbrt  and  enjoyment  is.  How  often  are 
individuals  puzzled  in  their  own  native  villai^e  to 
tell  a  new  comer  the  distance  flrom  this  and  that 
house  to  another  farther  on,  or  from  one  district 
to  another  on  the  same  street;  or  just  how  far  it 
is  to  the  church  and  post  office }  We  have  an  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  mile,  or  some  fraction  of  one, 
lirom  one  point  to  another,  and  that  the  mahi 
street  is  Just  about  so  long ;  but  what  visible,  tan- 
gible means  have  we  at  hand  for  verifying  our  im- 
pressions ?  Even  the  road  surveyor  is  very  apt  to 
proceed  in  this  vague  way,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  nobody  expects  an  exact  calcnlation  of  dis- 
tance. Now  regular  milestones  may  not  be  as  es- 
sential to  peace  and  harmony  as  are  bound-stones, 
but  if  established  at  regular  intervals  along  our 
highways,  they  would  save  a  deal  of  breath  and 
nncomtortable  suspense.  Why  not  have  public 
measures  of  distance  as -well  as  of  time  ? 

Guide  boards  are  tolerably  firequent  in  every 
well  regulated  neighborhood,  but  sometimes  ttus 
very  fkct  is  the  cause  of  bewilderment.  For  ex- 
ample, you  travel  intelligently  under  their  guid- 
ance to  a  certain  fork  in  the  road,  where  you  miss 
the  accustomed  sign,  and  are  the  more  confused 
from  having  thus  fta  depended  upon  them.  You 
wonder  why  one  should  be  missing  now,  and  your 
only  alternative  is  to  venture  ahead,  till  you  over- 
take somebody,  or  arrive  at  some  house  where  you 
can  obtain  the  needed  information.  It  may  be  a 
mile  or  two ;  and  then,  perhaps,  your  weary  horse 
must  be  turned  back  on  his  hard  journey,  till  ttie 
rigbt  road  is  struck  at  last.  Sometimes  the  guide 
post  is  flanked  with  as  many  boards  as  there  are 
points  of  the  compass,  and  enlightens  you  con- 
siderably on  the  geography  of  the  whole  region. 
You  proceed  with  fiill  assurance  till  all  of  a  hud- 
den  you  come  to  a  halt  before  a  naked  po&t,  or  a 
faded  dilapidated  sign,  better  off  than  on.  Then 
yon  wonder  why  the  fathers  of  the  town  did  not 
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indicate  tho  way  bero  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Did 
their  funds  give  out  jast  here*  or  didn't  they  think 
this  "fork  '  worth  noticing,  or  did  they  take  it  for 
gmnrcd  that  everybody  knew  the  road  as  well  as 
they? 

bcmo  old  guide-boards  are  saffored  to  remain 
jnst  where  they  were  nailed  in  the  days  of  turn- 
pikes and  staging,  from  capital  to  capital,  just  as 
ttiough  railroads  and  telegraphs  were  not  in  oper- 
ation. Ttiey  are  pleasant  reminders  of  the  guod 
old  times,  and  call  up  many  ghosts  of  departed 
wa\  farers  and  teams ;  bat  they  fail  to  divert  the 
rushing  »ide  of  travel  back  into  the  old  way?. 

The  ediTor  of  Ottr  Dumb  Animals  pleads  for 
more  guUe-boords,  from  recent  experience  in  driv> 
i(ig  over  roads  with  which  he  was  unacquainted 
in  Mas^BCbn^etts,  NeW  Hampshire,  &c.  Let  me 
add  my  humble  pica,  after  a  rucent  drive  over  cer- 
tain SI  range  roads  in  Connecticut.  Let  me  al!>o 
here  return  shanks  to  sundry  men,  women  and 
children,  who  supplied  the  deficiency  as  well  as 
they  could  by  mitlligent  answers  to  a  perplexed 
and  bewildered  6t ranger's  appeals,  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  w.  b.  b. 

Ixmgmeadow,  Maas.,  1869. 


OIL  AKD  COTTOW  8BBD  MBAL. 

Can  yon  give  me  some  information  concerning 
the  qualities  and  value  of  oil  meal  and  cotton 
seed  meal  ? — what  kind  of  btock  they  are  suitable 
for,  bow  fed,  value  as  compared  with  com  meal, 
&c. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  prejudice  among  oar 
old  farmers  against  oil  meal.  They  say  it  injures 
the  flavor  of  butter  and  makes  the  milk  unhealthy. 

Oct.  6, 1869.  D. 

Remabks.— In  small  quantities,  oil,  cotton  or 
Indian  corn  meal  are  excellent  for  milch  cows  or 
working  or  fattening  oxen.  A  quart  of  either,  each 
day,  for  an  animal,  would  probably  never  harm  it. 
Butter  made  from  cows  so  fed  would  not,  we 
think,  be  flavored  with  oil  or  cotton  seed  meal. 
We  should  prefer  to  have  hay  cut  and  the  meal 
mixed  w  ith  it,  to  feeding  the  meal  alone.  As  prices 
range,  they  Indicate  that  oil  meal  and  cotton  seed 
meal  are  more  nutritions  than  com  meal.  They 
probably  are  so.  Milk  producers  want  to  get  all 
the  milk  they  can  from  their  cows,  and  some  of 
them  feed  two,  three,  or  four  quarts  a  day  of  meal 
to  each  cow.  It  produces  a  large  /low  of  milk  lor 
a  time,  but  is  highly  Irjurious  to  the  health  of  the 
cow,  producing  abortion  and  shortening  tho  life  of 
the  animal. 


BABLT  B08E  XK  KOBTHERN  YBBMONT. 

We  admire  the  straightforward,  fearleES  manner 
in  which  the  Farmer  exposes  humbugs,  and 
guards  the  pabllc  against  error  and  imposition. 
But  we  did  feel  just  a  little  as  if  ic  was  over  seal- 
OU8  last  spring  wnen,  in  common  wi.h  all  who  had 
not  proved  this  variety,  it  spoke  quite  disparag- 
ingly of  it4  quality. 

In  regard  to  the  table  ouality  of  the  Early  Rose 
there  is  only  one  opinion  now,  in  this  section. 
Our  best  houses  offer  twice  the  price  of  ordinary 
varieties  for  them,  but  they  will  be  mostly  saved 
for  seed. 

Among  the  scores  of  reported  crops,  we  have 
had  only  a  single  complaint:  One  man  told  me 
ihttt  hid  pound  raised  only  84  pounds.  The  ma* 
j  'nty  have  ranged  from  80  to  100  fold,  from  small 
qu  tiiiiiies  of  bted.  I  nave  grown  the  Iloae  this 
MHMon  with  the  Excelsior,  Webtern  Chief,  Phil- 
iyfLk'tf  Kxriy,  Urtsee's  Proliflc,  and  oihtr   ue«r 


varieties.  In  productiveness,  they  are  equalled 
only  by  the  *•  Prolific,"  which  exceeds  it.  Mr. 
Amos  Bobinson  of  6wanton,  Vc,  a  gentjeman 
of  well  known  veracity,  makes  the  following 
statement  in  the  St.  Albans  Afets^ii^r.—- «*From 
three  B*irly  Rose  potatoes,  whKh  weighed  one 
pound,  he  this  3  ear  raised  359  poundfi,  which  Is 
within  one  p«>und  ottixbtuheis.  liad  he  not  dug  a 
few  for  trial,  this  «me  pound  would  have  l)een  more 
than  made n p.  Thirty-one  of  the  potatoes  weighed 
41  pounds  7  ounces.  The  land  on  which  the  crop 
was  raided  had  not  been  manured  thi**  year. 
West  Georgia,  Vt,  Oei.  1, 1869.      O.  C.  Wait. 

NORWAY  OITS. 

I  have  some  oats  of  which  I  was  quite  boastful 
when  your  first  acironnt  of  a  heavy  yield  came,  as 
mine  had  more  than  twl<  e  as  many  grains  in  a 
head  as  tho^ie  you  described.  But  mure  I'ecent 
statements  have  ^o  completely  eclip-ed  mine,  that 
I  now  simply  enclose  to  yon  two  or  three  heads,  to 
ask  whether  they  are  the  **Norway"  or  not. 

BOABDMAK  F.  STAFFOBD. 

South  WalUngford,  Vt,,  Oct,  1860. 

Remarks.— On  comparison,  we  think  yours  are 
the  same  as  those  which  have  been  sent  by  others 
as  specimens  of  ihe  Norway. 

Having  read  the  statements  about  Norway  oats, 
I  thought  I  would  see  what  I  could  find  in  my 
own  field,  which  1  thought  could  not  be  beat.  First 
I  pulicd  up  a  btool  with  eight  stalks  from  one  seed, 
producing  1511  grains.  Then  I  found  another 
bunch  of  13  stalks  and  1763  grains.  Afcerwaids  a 
stool  of  17  stalks,  but  have  not  counted  tho  grains. 
These  oats  were  sown  on  pasture  land  after  two 
crops  of  potatoes  wiih  no  manure. 

CuAS.  E.  MoImtirb. 

Lancaster,  H.  H.,  Oct.,  1869. 

Bbmarks.— That  must  be  good  land.  After 
such  a  cropping,  will  it  produce  gross  that 
will  fatten  stock  ?  The  failure  of  our  New  Eng- 
land pabtares  is  a  subject  that  has  been  con- 
siderably dlscnssed  of  late.  Pleaae  give  us  your 
views  as  to  the  proper  management  of  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  farms. 


FALL  CROPS  IN  NFW  HAMPSUIRB. 

One  year  ago  to-day  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches  in  this  town.  Now  we  have  grape 
vines,  beans,  &c.,  untouched  by  frobt,  late  planted 
fodder  corn,  vines,  &c.,  as  green  as  in  July,  and 
Jarg3  qoaniitiis  of  tomatoes  as  fresh  as  those  that 
firsi  ripened.  Tbii  is  remarkable  f  ^r  New  Hamp- 
shire. Alter  all  our  fears  our  com  crop  is  good, 
some  farmers  sav  they  never  had  better. 

Concord,  .V.  17.,  Oct.  18, 1869.     N.  P.  Rikbs. 

VUCX,  LIMB,  AMD  SALT. 

Can  salt  or  lime  be  economically  used  with 
muck? 

What  is  the  best  way  of  maosglng  a  meadow 
once  reclaimed  and  drained,  but  by  neglect  buf- 
fered to  revert  to  water  grasses,  hassocks,  &c 
Can  it  be  done  without  ploughmg  ?  r. 

BBMABXS.^Where  lime  or  salt  con  be  procured 
St  moderate  cost— as  they  sometimes  can  in  a  par- 
tially damaged  state— we  think  they  may  be  eco- 
nomically employed.  That  lime,  salt  and  mutk, 
well  mingled,  will  have  an  excellent  effect  upon 
mos:  lonos,  we  have  no  doubt. 

We  see  no  other  way  of  reclaiming  a  backsliding 
meadow  than  10  treat  it  as  it  was  treated  origin- 
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ally:  drain,  plow,  plant  and  hoe  tbe  crop  thor- 
OQghly .  I r  it  bas  not  grown  np  to  bashes,  perhaps 
draining,  ploughing  and  pnlverislug  the  surfaee 
may  fit  it  for  sowing  grass  seed.  In  such  case  it 
shoald  be  dressed  with  fine  manore,  which  should 
be  harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 

A  CBIPPLED  SOLDIBR.— POTATO  RATSIVO. 

Being  lame  and  feeble  from  iqjarics  receired 
daring  my  service  in  the  late  war,  I  wish  to  a-lt 

foar  ad^ce  ai  to  what  I  had  best  andertalse  to  do. 
have  bought  ten  acres  of  worn-oat  land,  with 
miserable  old  buildmgs,  oo  a  road  fall  of  roclcs, 
logs  and  madlx>ks,  in  a  neighborhood  where 
farms  are  fitst  going  to  pasture,  and  Ave  miles 
from  any  store,  &c  I  have  an  old  orchard,  a  fair 
meadow,  with  water  in  yard.  Stock  being  high,  I 
laised  all  the  calves  I  oooM,  wori&ed  oat  in  tbe 
aammer,  butreaed  ap  tha  bam,  and  potatoed  my 
Toang  stock  ihroagh  the  wintor,  to  find  tliat  prices 
have  gone  down. 

For  two  >ear8 1  planted  the  Long  Red  potatoes 
on  such  miserable  pliin  land  ihut  a  sknnk  woald 
feel  faint  to  cross  it,  and  with  a  little  plaster  bat 
no  manure  got  glorioas  crops.  This  year  I 
thought  I  would  go  in  for  improvement,  so  bought 
some  Sebecs,  Early  Ooodrivh  and  Qairivons,  put 
agoodstovelful  of  manureia  tbe  hill  and — well 
I  have  bought  potatoes)  and  mast  keep  doing  so 
the  rest  of  the  reason !  A  few  of  tbe  liOng  Heds 
were  accidental iy  planted  or  sprang  up  from  seed 
in  the  groand  or  with  tbe  manure,  and  they  were 
whopptrb!  Would  like  to  read  an  a*  tide  ad- 
dressed to    A  SciiuBBBR  OP  Bush  and  Biubb. 

HUUboro*  Centre^  N.  E.,  Oct.  20, 1869. 

BEMABKS.^Woald  that  It  was  in  our  power  to 
aid  you  by  advice  or  otherwise ;  but  aa  your  letter 
clearly  shows  that  you  are  **a  live  man,"  notwith- 
standing all  the  battering  you  got  in  the  service, 
we  oonclade  that  you  understand  your  circum- 
stances better  than  we  do,  and  we  Judge  that  you 
will  be  pretty  safe  if  you  follow  the  leading  of  your 
own  best  Judgment.  We  have  little  faith  in  poor 
land,  or  "miserable  old  buildings,"  and  we  mis- 
trust that  you  have  put  **the  worst  feide  out,"  and 
that  your  ten  acres  will  soon  Justify  a  more  favor- 
able defcciipiion.  Trae,  stock  is  lower  now  than 
when  at  the  highest,  but  so  also  are  many  things 
that  you  have  to  buy.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
pleased  with  an  article  in  another  column,  on  po- 
tato raising.  We  are  trying  hard  to  make  a  pAper 
that  shall  interest  the  "bcrubbers  of  bash  and 
brier,"  as  well  as  the  cultivators  of  smooth  fields 
and  rich  farms,  and  most  heartily  endorse  your 
request  for  articles  calcnlated  to  interest  and  bene- 
fit those  who,  like  yourself,  are  endcavoriag  to  re- 
store the  run  out  soil  of  New  England,  even  on  a 
Moall  scale.   Ltt  us  hear  from  yon,  i^gain* 

LAHBKILL  OE  LAUBEL  POISOBIMO. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Nathan  Corey  of 
Wa»hinyto«T,  N.  il ,  that  tbe  whiie  of  an  egg  is  a 
aare  antiduco  for  Laoibkili  poitioD.  It  wiilgive 
relief  whcu  a  bhi-ep  id  to  far  aune  that  it  caunoi 
stand.  If  one  egg  ii  not  sufficient,  give  it  two  or 
thrto. 

A  OOOD  HABBOW. 

Ayers'  barrow  i^  the  best  implement  to  polverlse 
the  soil  after  It  has  been  broken  or  turned  by  the 


plough  or  to  rover  grain,  that  I  nave  yet  seen.    It 
is  next  to  a  plough  to  cover  manure. 

Another  having  taken,  without  leave,  my  incog,! 
will  subscribe  myself  Hollis  Townb. 


A  CUEB  fob  OAPBB  IN  CHICKEK8. 

Doable  a  long  stiff  horsehair,  so  as  to  make  a 
bow  or  small  loop  in  the  middle ;  hold  the  chicken 
With  its  bill  open ;  introduce  the  loop  of  the  hafr 
tot* I  the  windpipe,  and  push  it  down  aa  far  aa  it 
will  go,  tarn  ic  around  a  few  times  mod  draw  it 
out.  You  will  pronably  bring  out  some  small, 
bright  red  worm^,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  iucbes 
long.  Repeat  tbe  operation  until  the  worms  are 
all  out  and  your  chicken  is  cared.  o.  a. 

aumghUm,  Hmm.,  Ayg,  26, 1869. 


For  the  New  Bmgland  Farmtr, 
A  UnXS  ORAINAOfl  OPXAATIOV. 

BT  /UDOB  PBBMCH. 

Mr.  Bbown, — ^Dear  Sir : — I  williDgly  com- 
ply with  your  request  to  describe  the  little 
drainase  opTations  upon  my  farm  in  Concord. 
I  have  Doth  preached  and  practiced  drainiDg 
land  for  twenty  yeara  and  more,  and  I  atlU 
find  that  fannera  are  very  slow  to  follow  my 
good  example.  There  are  several  farms  doae 
by  me  where  the  whole  cost  of  draining  some 
portions  of  them  would  be  repaid  by  the  in- 
creased  product  in  two  seasons,  yet  for 
want  of  fdiih  or  knowledge,  the  owners  neglect 
to  make  the  improvement,  and  year  afcer  year 
lose  their  cropd,  or  work  the  soil  at  great  dis- 
advantage. 

The  nan  of  Qp«rattoiiai 

I  bought  my  farm  in  the  spring  of  1867. 
It  has  been  under  cultivation  two  hundred 
yeard  and  more.  The  field  of  which  I  shall 
hpeak  is  the  one  nearest  the  house  and  bam, 
and  next  the  street.  In  it  is  a  low  place,  of 
about  a  half  acre,  which  had  always  in  aatomn 
f urnifrhed  a  skating  pond  for  the  children.  It 
is  a  ba>in.  filled  by  heavy  rains  with  surface 
water,  with  no  outlet,  and  from  which  the 
water  slowly  |)asst:d  off  by  percolation  through 
the  soil,  leaving  it  dry  in  summer,  so  t hit  it 
has  been  occasionally  ploughed,  and  sowed  to 
grass,  producing  a  fair  crop  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  going  back  tuto  wild  grass  and  haa- 
bocks, — the  condition  in  which  I  found  it.  In 
the  spring  of  1867  I  ploughed  across  one  side 
of  it.  aud  when  1  planted  my  fodder  com  on 
the  4th  cf  June,  it  was  too  wet  to  plant,  and 
I  life  it  untitled  through  the  season.  This 
piece  we  will  c&ll  the  pond- bole.  In  the  same 
hf  111,  near  my  neighbor's  line,  is  a  levt-l  tract 
(f  one  acre  or  more,  wbiuh  produced  Tery 
little,  upon  which  tbe  water  ponded  late  in  the 
<:pring,  ami  which  h^d  not  been  plou<^hed  for 
somt)  sixteen  yearj  or  more  Under  thii,  I 
fjund  by  digging  te»t- holes,  thut  there  was  a 
^of  t  blue  clay  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet.  On  my  neighbor's  tield  was  a  similar 
tract  of  onts  or  two  acres,  at  the  same  level,  ad- 
joining mine,  ile  or  hi^  ance^tori  had  at- 
I  tempted   some  bnrface  drainage,  through  a 
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bank  to  the  street,  but  witb  no  peimanent  ad- 
Tantage. 

Having  bad  a  careful  survey  of  roj  farm,  in- 
cluding the  contour,  1  found  that  the  best  out- 
fall for  my  drainage  would  be  750  feet  through 
my  neighbor's  land,  on  a  brook  leading  to 
Concord  river,  and  that  in  the  whole  distance 
on  his  and  my  own  land,  in  all  about  1200 
feet,  I  bad  but  7i  feet  fall  from  my  pond-hole. 
Starting  the  drains  at  Si  feet  deep,  I  had 
four  feet  fall,  or  an  average  of  four  inches  to 
the  100  feet.  Finding  by  digging  a  test- hole 
that  we  came  into  flowmg  sand  and  water  at 
the  deepest  point,  I  concluded  to  lay  the  tiles 
to  that  point  with  a  descent  of  three  inches  to 
100  feet,  making  the  drain  6^  feet  deep  there, 
and  give  an  increased  fall  be}  ond,  which  would 
much  increase  the  capacity  of  the  tiles  to  car- 
ry water,  without  increasing  the  size.  The 
greater  the  fall,  the  more  water  the  pipe  will 
carry,  and  as  we  had  4- inch  tiles  for  the  «rhole 
750  feet,  and  they  would  be  laid  low  enough 
to  take  in  water  most  of  the  way,  this  was  an 
important  consideration. 

The  Frooeas. 

We  begin  to  lay  tiles  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
drain,  because  if  we  begin  at  the  lower  end 
there  is  danger  of  their  filling  with  the  deposits 
from  the  muddy  water  which  flows  through 
them.  But  to  do  this,  we  usually  open  the  drain 
the  whole  length,  otherwise  the  water  cannot  ran 
off.  Knowing  that  if  we  did  so,  Hhe  banks 
would  cave  in  and  stop  our.  work,  £  adopted  a 
different  oonrse.  We  first  opened  the  750 
foot  drain  to  the  depth  of  atiout  three  feet, 
which  was  as  deep  as  we  f<;lt  safe  against  their 
falling  in.  Then  at  the  upper  end  on  our 
boundanr  line,  we  dug  ana  stoned  up  a  well 
about  nve  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  the  water  rising  in  it  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  natural  surfjce.  Then  we  opened 
our  drain  to  its  full  depih  for  three  or  four 
rods,  and  while  one  man  with  a  bucket  dipped 
up  the  water  into  a  trough,  which  carried  it 
forward  into  the  partially  opened  diich,  we 
laid  our  4-inch  tiles  in  place,  putting  a  strip  of 
tarred  paper  over  the  upper  part  of  the  joint, 
and  partly  tilling  the  ditch  as  we  proceeded. 

When  we  reached  the  greatest  depth,  which 
was  6i  feet,  our  troubles  were  many,  an  1  we 
had  a  hard  tight  for  some  days.  Although  Oj* 
tober  was  a:t  dry  as  any  part  of  the  season  of 
16G8,  we  had  a  foot  or  more  i  f  water  in  our 
drain  whenever  we  ceased  to  throw  it  out,  and 
the  sand  seemed  as  fluid  as  the  water.  We 
put  in  |tlaok  curbing  with  braces  to  bu^tain  the 
upper  part  of  the  bank,  and  tried  various  eape- 
dienttt  to  keep  the  ^and  from  running  in  at  the 
bot  torn .  W e  finally  di^covered  t hat  by  thrust 
ing  down  wide  thingles,  ed^re  to  edge,  on 
each  hiie  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain<  we  oould 
get  three  or  four  tiles  at  a  time  into  po»ition. 
The  bdiikrt,  however,  caved  in  occasionally 
by  cariluaii:;,  stopping  our  whole  work,  so  that 
on  our  worbt  day,  with  live  men,  we  got  in  but 


three  tiles  !  That  was  a  bitter  cold  day  with 
a  enow  storm,  the  17th  of  October.  VVe  re- 
solved, however,  to  fi^ht  it  out  on  that  line, 
if  it  took  all  winter.  In  three  days  more  we 
got  th.xugh  the  worst,  ac  d  opened  the  lower 
end  so  thai  the  water  ran  off  of  itself,  and  on 
the  22d  we  laid  the  lost  tile  in  the  main  ditch. 

The  cost  of  that  drain  was  as  follows :  750 
4-inch  tiles  and  freight  $51.75 ;  copper  screens 
for  outlets,  tarred  paper  and  lumber  $3  90. 
Labor,  excavating,  tilling,  fixing  wtrll  and  Out- 
let, fifcy  days,  $75.00,  making  in  all  $130  05,  of 
which  my  neighbor  contribued  one-half. 

Thus  far  1  had  gained  only  an  outlet  for  my 
drains,  as  the  main  drain  was  all  on  my  neigh- 
bor's land. 

Then  we  opened  a  drain  from  the  well 
to  the  pond-hole,  going,  at  the  deepobt,  about 
4j|  feet,  in  very  soft  clayey  subsoil.  Through 
the  pond- hole  and  well  up  into  the  bloping 
sides  of  it,  we  laid  drains  with  2-inch  tiles, 
fifty  feet  apart,  from  2i  to  four  feet  deep,  as 
the  surface  varied,  and  coooeoted  them  with 
the  drain  leadmg  to  the  well,  which  was  laid 
with  d-inch  tiles.  We  also  laid  other  2-inch 
drains  near  the  division  line,  and  completed 
the  whole  by  November  16. 

The  well  is  covered  with  a  platform,  which 
opens  so  that  we  may  see  what  is  going  on. 
Three  drains  pour  into  it,  and  the  main  drain 
flows  out,  and  after  a  heavy  rain  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see. 

The  ends  of  the  tiles  in  the  well  are  covered 
with  copper  netting,  to  keep  out  frogs  and 
mice,  and  anything  that  might  obstruct.  Some- 
times the  main  runs  full  and  the  water  rises 
two  or  three  feet  above  it,  but  only  for  a  few 
hours.  Such  an  opening  U  well  worth  having, 
in  a  system  of  drainage,  to  catch  any  silt  that 
may  come  from  the  drains  above,  to  enable  us 
to  inspect  our  work,  and  to  show  doubtful 
neighbors  what  a  livelv  time  the  water  is  hav* 
ing  underground,  when  all  is  so  dry  and  quiet 
alMve. 

The  Besult. 

The  pond  hole  which  had  been  ploughed  and 
seeded  to  grass  in  a  dry  time  iu  August  last 
year,  b:>re  this  year  the  heavie^tt  crop  of  herds- 
grass  on  the  fistrm,  and  a  good  second  crop, 
and  is  now  covered  with  a  good  growth  of 
clover.  The  »pot  which  was  too  wei;  to  plant 
with  fodder  corn  List  year,  iu  June,  was  set 
with  asparagus  the  past  spnng,  and  is  dry 
enough  lor  any  crop.  The  flat  portion  near 
the  division  line  and  well,  where  water  gener- 
ally stood  all  the  spring,  was  ploughed  on  the 
7ih  and  8ili  of  May  irom  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep  with  four  horses  and  a  Michigan  double- 
plough,  and  with  ordinary  manuring  has  pro- 
duced good  crops  of  carrots,  Swe^le^,  Man- 
golds and  potatoes.  The  Mangolds  on  half 
an  acre  yield  at  the  rate  of  twehiy  ton^  to  the 
acre,  and  the  carrots  and  Swedes  not  yet  hjir- 
yesCed  are  as  good  in  proportion,  which  is  sat- 
isfactory for  buch  crops  on  a  heavy  sod  turned  so 
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deep  at  one  operation.  I  think  the  two  acres 
affected  by  the  drainage  near  the  line  will 
prove  the  beet  market  garden  land  on  the 
farm.  It  is  now,  in  the  middle  of  October, 
after  heavy  rains,  fit  to  plough  at  any  hour. 
The  wet  places  which  were  before  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  regular  work  in  my  most  conven- 
ient field,  may  be  worked  with  the  rest  and  no 
longer  deform  the  landscape. 

My  neij^hbor  has  not  yet  ploughed  his  field, 
but  is  well  satisfied  with  what  is  done.  Possi- 
bly, having  seen  his  land  afloat  every  spring 
and  fall  of  his  life,  he  would  not  have  had 
the  faith  to  plant  it  with  root  crops  till  he  had 
watched  mine  over  the  fence  one  season. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  no  way  whatever  could 
I  have  expended  the  same  amount  upon  my 
farm  so  profitably  as  in  this  operation. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1869. 


WINTSBINO  BBBB. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  Bee-keepers^  Association. 
Jas.  M.  Marvin  of  St.  Charles,  Illinois,  as  re- 
Iforted  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  said,  I  keep 
from  200  to  500  hives  every  winter,  and  for 
the  past  twenty  years  have  kept  them  in  cel- 
lars made  dry  and  warm.  I  would  not  advise 
bee-keepers  to  keep  their  little  friends  oi'.t  of 
doors,  subject  to  the  storms  and  winds.  I 
prepare  the  hives  by  equalizing  their  honey, 
Und  leaving  the  slats  open  in  the  honey-board. 
The  hives  are  placed  in  rows  around  the  cellar ; 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  tiers  deep.  If 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  I  would  place  the 
lower  tier  of  hives  about  two  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  repository. 

Cellars  having  sandy  and  gravelly  founda- 
tions would  ^nerally  be  dry  and  suitable  pla- 
ces. Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temper- 
atare,  to  keep  it  as  near  as  possible  between 
85^  and  45^  If  below  85^  they  will  be  too 
cold,  and  if  above  45^  they  will  be  so  warm 
as  to  get  uneasy  and  leave  the  hives. 

^  The  President  made  it  a  rule  to  weigh  his ! 
tiives  and  if  any  fell  short  of  the  proper 
amount*  he  supplied  them  with  combs  of  honey 
from  those  having  too  much.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  the  F^sid^nt  said  he  wanted  the 
eombs,  bees  and  honey  to  weigh  not  less  than 
thirty-five  pounds.  Twenty-five  pounds  of 
honey  would  winter  a  hive  of  bees  safely. 


Mr.  C.  I.  Balch,  of  Kalamazoo,  has  a  large 
house  cellar  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  tand  acd 
gravel.  The  bides  are  laid  up  in  stone  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  left  rough.  There  is 
no  floor,  simply  a  loose  gravel  bottom.  In 
one  comer  is  a  large  cistern,  the  top  t>eing 
about  a  foot  from  the  floor  of  the  room  above, 
and  is  left  entirely  open.  The  water  being 
thus  exposed,  purines  the  atmoFphere,  both 
summer  and  winter,  and  keeps  the  tempera- 
ture uniform.  From  ten  to  fifVy  hives  are  put 
into  this  cellar  every  winter.  None  have  been 
lost  till  la6t  winter.  A  few  yourg  swarms 
were  then  lost,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  bad 
honey. 

HOW  TO  UNHITCH  A  TJSAM. 

There  is  always  a  right  way  to  do  every- 
thing, and  the  right  way  to  unhitch  a  team  19 
that  which  is  quickest  and  safest.  We  have 
often  noticed  farm  boys,  and  not  only  farm 
boys  but  men,  disconnect  a  team  from  a  wagon 
in  a  very  unsafe  manner,  something  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  driver  springs  from  the  wagon,  goes  to 
the  sides  of  the  horses,  puts  up  the  lines,  un- 
buckles them  at  the  bits,  lets  down  the  neck- 
yoke,  unhitches  the  tugs  and  leads  the  horses 
away  disconnected. 

Now  this  mode  is  very  common,  and  very 
risky.  lAt  us  notice  why.  In  the  first  place, 
as  soon  as  the  lines  are  put  up  you  have  lost 
your  means  of  control,  as  soon  as  the  pole  is 
down  your  borses  are  in  peril.  Sopposin^ 
they  should  take  fright,  which  is  common  to  the 
most  quiet  animals,  the  result  of  a  team  run- 
ning with  only  the  tugs  hitched  can  be  imag- 
ined. We  have  cases  in  mind  where  horses 
have  sped  away  with  maddened  fury  in  exactly 
this  condition,  the  pole  ploughing  the  ground, 
and  at  every  plunge  of  the  frenzied  animals, 
the  wagon  striking  their  heels,  frightening  them 
to  perfect  desperation. 

Now  the  right  way,  or  a  good  way  at  least, 
is  to  keep  the  lines  in  hands  or  where  they  can 
be  reached  until  the  tuss  are  all  unhitched, 
then  your  team  is  free  from  the  wagon  unless 
a  stationary  neck-yoke  is  used,  next  go  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  horses  and  let  dowi^the 
neck-yoke,  and  after  this  separate  them  as  con- 
venient.— Ohio  Farmer. 
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